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It  the  interests  of  the  Sbipown^n 
kaA  tt^tbix^  to  do  vitb  the  interests  of 
tbe  empirt,  we  know  not  that  we  could 
employ  our  pen  nx^re  meritoriously^ 
than  in  taking  dieir  pgr  t  in  the  question 
^ween  them  and  the  Government 
When  a  lerj  lar|;e  numher  6f  his 
Majesty's  sul^ects  complain^  that  mea» 
■ores  of  the  Ministry  have  reduced 
them  to  distress  and  ruin,  and  nray 
for  permiasion  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  comphdnts  to  Parliament;  the 
press  is  honnd,  hy  the  principle  on 
which  its  existenoe  as  a  gooa  is  de-i 
fended,  to  constitate  itself  their  ad^ 
▼ocate. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Shipowners 
are  the  interesu  of  the  empire.  IfUie 
mestion  raised  upon  them,  ^  not 
invdlve  the  distress  of  a  single  soul,  it 
wooldnev^thelesBheoneof  the  very 
llighest  national  importance.  If  it  did 
not  afiect  individual  fortune— if  it  did 
not  touch  the  bread  of  industry*.*if  it 
had  BO  connexion  with  the  sources  of 
trade  and  riches-— it  would  stiU  be 
this  ipiestioQ— Is  thb  British  £m« 

Fiai  TO  RETAIN  ITS  SUraSMACY  OW 

TJia  OesAir,  akp  to  bs  prksbevbd 

TBOM  DISMSM BBRMENT  ? 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  qjoestion  which 
tfaeShmowners  have  raised,  separating 
it  whoDf  from  their  personal  interests. 
When,  in  additita  to  thia,  it  mani- 

Vou  XXII. 


f(»tly  involves  the  fortunes  and  bread 
of  a  laige  portion  of  the  community, 
and  has  powerful  direct  bearing  on 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, it  will  be  readily  conceded,  that 
a  more  important  pubhc  question  could 
not  be  propound^. 

The  Shipowners  consist  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  creeds,  and  no  party 
could  benefit  itself  by  espousing  their 
cause.  Thev  have,  therefore,  been 
strictly  confined  to  merits.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  appeal  on  party 
principles  to  the  Whigs,  or  the  Tories; 
the  Catholics  or  thePtotesUnts.  Th^ 
have  been  bound  to  a  plain  recital  of 
facta,  a  description  of  the  causes  and 
extent  of  their  distress,  and  a  prayer, 
not  that  Parliament  would  act  upon 
their  mere  assertions  and  opinions, 
but  that  it  would  receive  such  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  their  allegations  as 
they  were  prepared  to  offtr,  and  then 
act  according  to  ita  own  judgment. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  Ship- 
owners were  thus  demonstrably  sepa^ 
rated  from  party  feelings  and  inter- 
eats,  ought  to  have  ^ned  them  the 
attention  of  all  parUes.  But  it  un^ 
fortunatelv  happened  that  their  dis- 
tress overtmew  the  doctrines  which  all 
parties  had  sanctioned.  Every  party, 
therefore,  had  an  interest  in  opposing 
them. 
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The  Press^  which  is  at  present  both 
a  disgrace  and  a  scourge  to  the  coun- 
try^ has  heaped  a  mass  of  scurrib'tv  on 
the  Shipowners^  because  they  nave 
been  actuated  by  personal  interest. 
They  have  been  so  actuated  undoubt- 
edly, but  for  what  object  ? .  To  obuin 
dehverance  ftrom  loss  and  distress — to 
save  their  property  from  destruction-- 
to  preserve  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies from  ruin.  Because  they  have 
been  incited  bv  personal  interest  to 
labour  to  do  this«  they  have  been  stig- 
matised as  men  destitute  of  principle, 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  being  listen- 
ed to  by  Parliament  and  the  country. 
This  very  personal  interest  formed 
the  most  nowerful,  equitable,  and  con- 
stitutbnal  claim  diev  could  have  had 
on  the  Legislature  mr  attention  and 
relief. 

And  now  what  is  the  character  of 
that  interest  by  which  their  opponents 
have  been  influenced?  The  exisU 
ence  of  their  distress  proved  thil  Mi- 
nisters had  acted  voy  unwisely;  if 
their  allegations  touching  the  causes 
had  been  proved  before  Parliament, 
this  would  have  proved  that  Mr  Hus- 
Idsson,  and  his  colleagues,  had  inflict- 
ed a  vital  injury  on  ihe  empire,  and 
were  utterly  unfit  to  remain  m  office. 
Mr  Huskinon,  and  his  official  bre- 
ihren  stood,  as  public  men,  in  the  si- 
tuation of  him  who  is  arraigned  at  the 
Old  BaOey  for  a  capital  felony.  The 
distress,  and  the  evidence  touching  its 
causes,  formed  a  charge,  which,  if 
sulMtantiated,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  depriving  them  of  official  re- 
putation and  existence.  They  were 
therefore  impelled  by  personal  inte- 
rest to  underrate  the  distress,  conceal 
the  causes,  and  resist  inquiry,  to  the 
utmost.  The  personal  interest  which 
influenced  them,  was  of  so  vicious  a 
diaracter,  that  Parliament  ou£^t  to 
have  talcen  nothing  fh>m  them  upon 
trust^it  oug^t  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  no  defence  save  one  composed  of 
unassailable  proofs. 

The  parties  of  which  the  House  of 
Commons  consists,  were  committed 
with  the  MiBistry.  Ihey  had  sup- 
ported  the  aboliuon  of  tne  Naviga- 
tion Laws;  they  had  sanctioned  the 
Becmrodty  Treaties.  In  doing  this, 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  had  b^  the 
loudest  They  were  therefore  put 
upon  their  defence,  as  well  as  the  Mi- 
nistry. They  were  compelled  to  array 


themselves  against  the  Shipowners ;  or 
to  admit  that  they  had  promul^ted 
erroneous  principles,  ana  assisted  to 
make  destructive  changes. 

The  Ministry  and  House  of  Com- 
mons were,  of  course,  accused  parties, 
instead  of  being  disinterested  ludges. 
Personal  interest  commanded  tnem  to 
decide  against  the  Shipowners,  with.* 
out  any  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
question ;  no  matter  how  true  and 
just  the  complaints  of  the  Shipowners 
might  be,  they  had  a  powerful  per* 
sonal  interest  in  pronouncing  them  to 
be  false  and  unjust. 

The  Press — the  polluted  and  un- 
principled Press — ^had  a  migh^  inte- 
rest in  taking  the  part  of  its  disciples 
and  masters.  The  Visionarv  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  defend  his  own 
ruinousdoctrines— the  Party-toolcould 
not  resign  the  benefits  he  drew  from 
party — ^the  Sycophant  could  not  sa- 
crifice the  dinners  and  promises  of  his 
patron---the  Adventurer  could  not  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  draw  his  pen 
for  the  Shipowners  from  whom  he  could 
gain  nothmg,  when,  by  so  doing,  he 

would  cive  mort*l  oflEonoo  lo  offldal 

men  and  party  leaders,  who  had  every- 
thing to  bestow.  Lord  Goderich  lately 
thought  good  to  boast  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Press ;  he  might  as  well 
haveboasted  of  the  independence  of  the 
galley-slave ;  for  the  one  is  asindepen- 
dent  as  the  odier.  The  Press  is  not 
the  less  bought,  because  it  is  not 
bought  as  cattle  are  m  Smithfield- 
markct.  Where  is  the  publication 
which  dare  follow  principle  to  the  in- 
jury of  its  sale  ?  Where  is  the  writer 
who  dare  sacrifice  the  favour  of  the 
public  men  on  whom  he  depends  for 
preferment?  Where  is  the  scribe, 
who  is  sufficiently  honest  to  render 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of 
every  party,  to  resign  his  ambition, 
and  to  cast  from  him  his  onlj  hojKJ 
of  making  friends  and  bettering  his 
fortune,— merely  for  the  sake  of  his 
country  ?  Such  publications  and  wri- 
ters exist,  but  they  form  the  trifling 
exception.  The  officer  who  hazards 
his  life  for  his  country  in  the  army, 
or  navy,  can  hop«for  the  reward  which 
virtuous  ambition  may  justly  pant 
for  :  but  the  political  writer,  who  ha- 
lards  what  is  dearer  to  him  than  life 
for  his  country  against  party,  is  sure, 
by  so  doing,  to  blast  his  prospects,  and 
to  close  to  himself  every  avenue  to 
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bonanni  hod  prefenaenU  For  such  a 
writer,  his  country  can  do  nothing ; 
party-faTDor  innst  raiae  him^  or  party- 
noaolity  roost  niin  him.  It  unfor« 
tnnatdy  happens  that  the  temptations 
and  rewards,  the  pains  and  penalties, 
all  combine  to  drag  the  political  Press 
llrom  honesty  and  patriotism.  Speak- 
ing genially,  this  Presst  from  its  Tery 
nature,  is  made  by  tra^Ung  profit,  in- 
troductions, dinners,  {promises,  and 
oblipitions,  the  unprincipled  slave  of 
party-leaders.  When  all  party*lead- 
mB  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Shipowners,  it  of  course  did  the  same : 
its  interests  imperiously  commanded 
it  to  do  so ;  by  acting  difi^rently,  it 
would  have  hazarded  everything,  with-* 
out  the  hope  of  gaining  anything. 

The  influence  of  personal  interest 
was  therefi>re  as  powerful  on  the  one 
aide  as  on  the  other«  The  Shipown- 
en  vrere  the  accusers,  complainmg  of 
nrievous  wrongs ; — ^the  Ministry,  Par« 
liament,  and  the  Press,  were  the  accu* 
aed,  put  upon  their  defence.  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  for  Mr  Huskisson*^ 
the  MinTstnr  who  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated by  public  indignation  if  the 
alkgattons  of  the  Shipowners  had  been 
cstabHsbed  before  Parhament— -to  de- 
daim  against  the  Shipowners  for  being 
actuated  by  interest,  just  as  though 
he  had  been  a  jud^  perfectly  disin^ 
terested  and  impartiaL 

General  Gascoigne's  motion  came 
OB  at  a  very  unfortunate  moment.  The 
new  Ministry  had  just  been  formed, 
and  it  was  f(^  by  itself  and  its  friends, 
that  the  smallest  concession  to  the 
Shipowners  would  injure  its  character 
and  so  for  towards  its  annihilation. 
The  beads  of  the  new  Opposition  were 
pledged  against  the  motion*  Party 
excitement  was  at  the  highest  pitch, 
and  it  waa  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Hini^.  The  hearty  zeal  of  General 
Gasooigne,  and  the  manly,  indepen- 
dent conduct  of  Mr  Liddell  deserve 
the  highest  praise ;  but  they  had  no 
supporters.  We  wish  heartily,  that 
the  ability  displayed  by  Mr  Liddell 
had  been  reserved  for  a  reply  to  Mr 
HoakisBOD.  The  House  of  Commons, 
aa  a  whi^,  desbed  no  discussion — ^it 
desired  to  hesr  Mr  Hudrisson,  and  him 
^y — and  it  waa  prepared  to  believe 
everything  be  advanced.  He  spoke, 
and,  of  course,  his  speech  was  uproar- 
iously applauded  as  unanswerable.' 
The  duty  of  examining  it  was  aban- 
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doncd  by  every  member  of  this  House, 
and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  discharge 
It. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  case  of  the 
Shipowners,  the  Rijg^t  Honourable 
Gentleman  adverts  with jppreat  triumph 
to  the  condition  of  the  Suk  Trade.  He 
states  that  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions which  were  put  forth  touch- 
ing the  ruin  of  this  trade,  *'  The  House 
(last  year)  resolved  to  abide  the  result 
of  the  alteration  which  was  then  about 
to  take  place" — that  the  new  law  came 
injio  operation— that  notwithstanding 
this  the  Silk  Trade  suffered  less  from 
the  distress  of  the  times  than  any 
other  extensive  manufacture,  and  is 
now  in  prosperity.  His  assertions  are, 
in  substance,  that  not  the  least  change 
was  made  in  the  law  which  was  at* 
tacked  and  petitioned  against;  they 
will  bear  no  other  meaning. 

The  plain,  naked  facts  of  the  case 
are  these. 

In  1824,  a  law  was  passed  which 
^lermitted  foreign  wrought  silks  to  be 
tmported  for  home  consumption  into 
every  port  in  the  kingdom  at  an  ad  va- 
lorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  This 
law,  we  say,  was  then  passed ;  it  was 
placed  in  the  statute  book  as  a  finish- 
ed law,  but  it  was  not  to  come  into 
^>eration  until  July  1826. 

It  was  this  law,  this  passed  and  fi- 
nished law,  whidi  was  attacked  by 
the  silk  manufacturers,  oursdvesj  and 
others. 

This  was  the  law  against  which 
the  motion  of  Mr  Ellice  was  directed 
in  the  session  of  1896.  Mr  Huskia- 
son  met  this  motion  with  a  native  ; 
he  declared  the  all^tions  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  to  be  tmtrue,  and  co- 
vered Uiem  with  insult.  Mr  Canning 
proclaimed,  that  those  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  the  silk  manufacturers 
were  utterly  destitute  of  both  reason 
and  honesty.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons decided  by  an  immense  majori- 
ty, that  the  law  should  not  be  altered. 

Immediatdy  after,  Mr  Huskisson 
cast  this  law— this  law  which  had  been 
so  long  passed  and  finished^— to  the 
winds.  He  actually  abolished  it,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  new  one.  The 
new  law  rnoHiBiTED  Continental sil/cs 
from  entering  every  port  in  Great 
Britain,  save  London,  for  a  year ;  by 
altering  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty, 
it  raised  this  dutvon  different  articles 
to  35,  40,  15,  and  50  per  cent.    Thh' 
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new  kw  oonUined  regulalioiM  wbi^ 
were  expressly  framed  to  pftoarsiT 
the  stocKs  of  certain  kinds  of  silks 
which  had  been  prepared  bjr  feeign 
manufactorers  from  entering  the  mar* 
ket— to  PROHIBIT  these  manufactorers 
from  sending  any  such  silks  if  thej 
did  not  procure  new  machinery — •xA 
to  PROHIBIT  them  in  any  case  from 
■ending  any  material  quantity  for  a 
year  to  come. 

The  new  hiw,  therefore,  was  to  the 
silks  of  the  Continent  an  absolute 
prohibition  to  importing,  London  ex- 
cepted. The  restriction  which  com- 
pelled the  foreign  silks  to  pass  throudi 
this  expensive  place,  operated  to  uie 
chief  part  of  tne  nation  as  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  increased  duties.  In 
so  far  as  the  law  was  not  a  prohibitory 
one,  it  was  filled  with  vexatious  re- 
atrictions,  having  no  other  object  diaa 
to  throw  hnpediments  in  the  way  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

When  this  new  law  wss  in  propesa 
through  Parliament,  Mr  Huskissoa 
suted  that  the  Silk  Manufacturers 
were  satisfied  with  it-— that  his  altera- 
tions had  removed  their  olgectiona. 

Nevertheless  he  IsbouTs  to  make 
the  country  believe,  that  the  law  now 
in  operation,  is  the  one  which  was 
attacked  and  petitioned  against :  he 
labours  to  make  the  country  believe 
that  the  predictions  touching  the  first 
law  have  been  falsified,  when  it  wm 
never  suffered  to  have  operation,  but 
was  replaced  by  one  which  carries  re- 
striction to  the  verge  of  prohibition. 

But  have  the  pr^ctions  re^>eoting 
the  ruin  and  distress  been  fUnfied  ? 

"When  it  is  said  that  a  trade  will  be 
ruined  by  any  particular  measure,  no 
one  understands  this  to  mean,  that 
every  member  of  it  will  be  nuned. 
and  that  the  trade  will  be  annihilated 
in  a  few  weeks,  or  months.  The  mean* 
ing  intended  and  understood  is,  that 
many  members  will  be  ruined,  that 
the  whole  will  be  diatressed,  and  that 
the  trade  will  be  grievoualy  reduced 
—will  be  prevented  from  being  ever 
again  presperous— will  be  brought  to 
comparative  ruin.  An  extensive  trade, 
in  bieing  brou(^t  to  this,  will  gene- 
rally have  occasional  revivals;  the  work 
will  be  one  of  some  years. 

It  is  notorious,  that,  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  Silk  Trade  was  involved  in 
ruin  and  <fistress.  For  several  months, 
almost  every  gaiotte  anaouMed  the 


bahknipcey  of  two  or  tfatetiilkaMb 
imfaoturers;  the  manufacturers  gene- 
rally were  sustaining  heavy  k«Bct; 
immense  numbers  of  the  werksMn 
were  wholly  deprived  of  employment ; 
thoee  who  oould  obtain  work  ceuU 
barely  earn  what  would  preserve  them 
ftom  famishing.  The  SiHt  Trade  was 
brought  to  the  cooditkm  whidi  hadl 
beenpredicted. 

What  was  the  eaaee  ?  At  the  mo^ 
ment  when  the  ruin  nid  distress  be* 
gan,  the  silk'-mercers  suspended  their 
purchases.  They  did  this  solely  on 
account  of  the  expected  change.  Up 
to  the  time  for  dieadmtssien  cf  fbreigii 
silks,  they  bought  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  that  they  might  hfi  out  of  sleek 
when  such  silks  were  admitted.  For 
a  long  time  befijre  this  admission,  the 
consumers  of  silks  suspended  their 
purdisses  as  f)ur  as  possiDle,  solely  om 
account  of  it  Undi^  any  drcumstaa* 
oes,  if  the  country  had  generally  beta 
in  the  greatest  prosperity,  this  would 
have  b^n  sufficient  to  inv^ve  the  Silk 
Trade  in  ruin  and  distress. 

When  foreign  silks  vrere  admitted^ 
prices  and  w^ee  in  fWs  country  had 
sustained  a  reduction  of  one  thiid  frona 
the  min  and  &tre88^  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  increased  duty  o» 
foreign  rilks,  our  manufacturers  eould 
bar^fy  eompetewith  the  foreign  osea; 
in  some  articles  they  were  undersold 
by  the  latter.  If  Uie  fbrtiKn  silks  had 
entered  the  market  under  ttie  Ihrst  kw^ 
or  if  they  had  entered  it  under  the  c&» 
isting  law,  when  the  trade  waa  in  sen* 
sonable  prosperity  k  tnd  when  pricesaad 
wages  were  what  Aey  had  always  been 
in  times  ef  reasonable  prosperity,  they 
would  have  brought  as  mn«h  ruin  and 
distress  upon  the  trade  as  it  has  snfibr^ 
ed.  If  they  had  entered  the  marfcd 
under  the  firat  law,  they  wonU  speedU 
]^  have  dcattoyed  the  vahiable  bBandU 
es  of  the  trade. 

Mr  Huskisson  asserts,  that  the  Silk 
Trade  suffered  less  distress  than  any 
other  extensive  manufiicture ;  we  am 
convinced  that  it  sufiered  tn  more. 
Our  conviction  is  i^rounded  on  the  fel« 
lowingfisct.  In!  8S4,  there  were  deai>« 
ed  for  home  consumption  3,518,117 
lbs.  of  raw  sUk ;  but  in  1686,  there 
were  only  cleared  1,964,186  lbs.  The 
falling  off  in  thrown  silk,  not  djtd, 
waa  in  a  greater  proportion.  Thia  ta 
decisive,  particularly  when  k  is  re- 
membeiea  that  the 
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imAug  p«l  vf  lt95.  Wa«  there  m 
proporti0iMle  ItUiBg  offin  tbe  fnftint- 
Ittctttie  of  nw  oettoD,  or  wod^  or  inm? 
Ko  Boch  thing. 

BecMue  the  Silk  Trade  has  not  been 
la  a  few  montha  utterly  aonihilated, 
Hr  Haakiaaoii  argueti  that  aU  the  pre- 
^tiona  tottduDg  the  eftcta  of  hii 
change  hatre  been  falsified.  He  rates 
^e  ruin  and  distresa  under  which  the 
Tnde  ao  long  laboured,  aa  nothing ; 
«iid  endearoun  to  delude  the  eountiy 
into  the  belief  that  hia  change  m  od 
Aw,wf  produced  them. 

When  foreign  ailks  were  adttttted, 
a  powerful  feding  against  the  change 
of  law  pcaraded  the  whole  community ; 
and  the  maaa  of  our  lordy  countnr- 
wamen  determined  to  buy  Britidi  aiBn 
^nly,  wMxmt  any  reference  to  the  qua- 
Kty  of  the  foreign  ones.  The  smaller 
meroera  who  could  not  import,  spread 
the  opinion  far  and  wide  that  foreign 
^ailka  were  inferior  to  British  ones. 
The  eountrr  geneially  was  in  great 
diatreaa.  Ihe  price  of  Briti^  silka 
waa  at  the  glut  figure;  it  waa  one 
thiid^-^nay,  nearly  one  half  lower 
than  it  had  been  in  reasonably  protper- 
oua  tiaiea.  AH  this  conspiiea  nower- 
luUy  lo  check  the  import  of  foreign 
aOka.  6tiU,  in  the  first  rizmonths,sudi 
ailhs  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
more  than  L.S9Sj000.  If  to  this  rahie 
we  add  one  third  aa  duty,  foreign  silks, 
to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million 
eoteied  the  maricet  in  the  legal  way 
in  the  firat  six  monthsu  In  addition 
to  ttaa^  amngii^ing,  fiem  the  increased 
ftdlitiea  given  to  it,  waa  carried  en  to 
a  very  great  ^ttent. 

And  iiew>  what  b  the  present  con* 
ditian  of  the  Silk  Tnde?  JF^Hiekut 
tea  femv,  the  mttM^nHurere  and 
tkFQwtinM  kmpe  Seen  eartying  on  a  h* 
mug  im$mn§,  and  ikey  nre  doing  to  at 
tkm  fRMMrnl.  There  may  be  except 
tioDs,  although  we  have  not  heard  of 
say;  bvt  generally  they  are  at  this 
moment  leaing  heavfly  ^  their  tnde; 
tibey  an  aeUing  at  prices  which  will 
not  ptetect  thm  from  loas>  saying  no* 
^li^of  profit.  At  the  spring  ssJe  of 
the  Baal  Indie  Company,  die  greater 
pnpoitiua  of  the  aitt  was  bought  by 
the  eotttttry  manufacturers,  who  are 
now  effiering  the  gooda  manuDMtured 
from  it,  in  London,  at  pricea  which 
wiU  only  return  them  wMt  they  gave 
lor  the  nw  artide.  Were  prieea  to  be 
—^'^  ao  teaa  to  alM  adequate  pro- 


file to  die  master,  and  adequate  wagra 
to  the  workman,  Britbh  silka  woiM 
be  undersdd  by  the  continental  onea 
imported  in  the  legal  manner.  In 
M^nt  French  goods,  and  the  better 
Innda  of  India  goods,  our  manufke- 
turen  are  undereold  hj  the  foreigner, 
after  he  has  paid  the  autv. 

It  ia  argued  by  some  that  few  con- 
tinental  nlka  are  imported,  becauae 
the  quantity  cleared  at  the  custont- 
house  is  not  large.  The  truth  is,  oiir 
importen  an  not ''  liberaT  enough  to 
pay  a  duty  of  85  or  45  per  cent,  when 
they  oan  have  the  goods  fbr  paying 
what  is  equal  to  one  of  only  15.  Mr 
Huskisaon  and  his  '*  hirelings^  main- 
tained, that  the  admission  of  fonign 
silks  at  a  duty  would  destror  smug- 
gling; we  maintained  that  it  would 
mcreaae  it>  and  experiment  has  not  de- 
cided against  us.  While  thephihibi- 
tion  was  in  force,  most  kinds  of  Ftendi 
ailks,  if  not  all,  and  India  Bandanas, 
aould  beeanly  distinguiriied,  therefon 
they  could  not  be  openly  exposed  for 
sale;  but  now  after  a  dealer  gets  them 
into  his  shop,  he  is  free  from  all  riak 
whatever.  An  importer  hse  only  to 
buy  his  ffoods  in  Fnnce  and  Imng 
them  to  the  coast ;  people  wiH  then 
eolidt  him  for  the  nonour  of  smuy- 
g^ii^  them  for  him,  on  tbdr  own  re* 
aponsibility,  at  a  premium  of  15  per 
cent ;  and  to  gain  his  confidenoe*  they 
will  prove  to  him  that  they  ate  cflK 
^oyed  by  the  first  Louden  booses. 
Smuggling  is  now  carried  on  to  a  greet- 
cr  »tent  than  ever,  and  the  oauntry  ia 
iW  of  smuggled  silks. 

Mr  Huskisson  asserts,  that  "  more 
real  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  silk  manufactun  of  this  oountrr 
within  the  last  twdvemonth,  than  had 
been  made  for  half  a  century  before.** 
We  marvel  greatly  that  any  man  couM 
be  fimnd  to  make  audi  an  assertion. 
With  regurd  to  qnalUy,  efety  one  of 
our  fdr  countrywomen  knows,  that 
ftr  men  improvement  was  made  in 
British  silks  m  the  few  vean  that  me* 
ceded  the  opening  of  tne  trade,  man 
YmM  been  made  dnce ;  and  with  re^rd 
to  price,  the  cheapness  arises  mamly 
from  the  loss  of  the  manufkcturer,  die 
hnd  wagea  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
low  price  of  the  nw  article.  Improve- 
menu  have,  we  bdieve,  been  made  in 
madunert  and  in  dydn^  but  theaa 
akme  have  had  no  material  eiftct  on 
cidicr  price  or  quality. 
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If  the  atserlion  were  correct,  and  if 
the  improvement  bad  been  produced 
aoldy  by  the  change  of  law,  we  should 
still  protest,  as  we  have  formerly  pro- 
tested, against  the  tyrannical  and  dia« 
bolical  principle,  that  compulsion  may 
be  employed  for  producing  improve- 
ment---thatour  manufacturers  may  be 
.told  by  their  rulers.  You  shall  im- 
prove or  be  ruined.  But  the  improve- 
ment, be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  silks;  without  this,  our  silk 
manufacture  could  and  would  have 
improved.  Every  one  knows  that  Uie 
greatest  improvements  were  made  in 
our  manufifctured  articles,  when  fo- 
reign competitors  were  prohibited  from 
entering  the  market 

Mr  Huskisson  observes — "  I  say, 
that  at  this  moment,  those  (the  Bri^ 
tish)  mano&ctarers  are  not  only  fear- 
less of  the  rivalry  of  France  in  foteiga 
markets,  but,  in  scnne  artides,  are  able 
to  undersell  Uie  Frendi  manuShcturerj 
even  in  his  own  market" 

Now,  what  is  the  fkir  lesitimate 
meaning  of  this,  according  to  the  com- 
mon construction  of  language ;  and 
what  is  the  opinion  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated and  intended  by  its  author  to 
produce  in  the  country  ?  Simply  this, 
that  our  manufiusturers  can  compete 
With  the  French  ones  in  fordgn  mar- 
kets, not  only  in  (his  or  that  petty  ar- 
ticle, but  in  all  the  important  produc- 
tions of  the  trade— In  silk  goods  ge» 
neraUy. 

Well,  what  is  the  fact?  In  all  the 
important  productions  of  the  trade, 
our  manufacturers  cannot  compete  at 
all  with  the  French  ones  in  foreign 
markets — they  export  none — they  are 
undersold  by  the  French  ones  in  their 
home  market,  after  the  btter  have 
paid  from  15  to  40  per  cent  in  premium 
or  dutv— notwithstanding  tnat  they 
are  selling  at  a  loss,  the  country  is 
filled  with  French  silks.  In  some  of 
the  important  productionsof  the  trade, 
they  cannot  compete  with  die  French 
in  quality,  PJI^tting  price  out  of  the 
question,  what  tney  smuggle  into 
France  consists  of  an  article  which  has 
not  been  made  there,  and  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs we  are  dbout  to  describe. 

Mr  Huskiaeon  then  says—''  So  lit* 
tie  do  they  dread  the  competition  of 
Bandana  handkerdiiefs,  against  which 
no  rate  of  duty,  however  hig^,  wc 
were  assured,  could  aiford  protection, 
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that  filk  handkerchiefs  are  now  ac- 
tually weaviUjg  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  out  to  the  In- 
dian market" 

This  is  evidently  calculated  and  in- 
tended ta  produce  the  belief  in  the 
country,  that  our  manufacturers  can 
compete  with,  and  even  undersell  the 
Indian  ones  in  Bandanas  generally — 
in  the  descriptions  general^  used— in 
truth,  in  all  descriptions. 

Well,  what  is  the  fact  here?  India 
Bandanas  pay  a  duty,  which,  on  the 
lowest  qualities,  amounts  to  55  per 
cent,  and  yet  our  manufacturers  can- 
not compete  with  the  middling  and  beat 
qualities.  India  Bandanas  are  selling 
in  the  London  shops  for  considerablv 
less  than  the  British  ones.  The  truth 
is  this.  Some  of  the  country  manufac- 
turers worked  up  the  spun  silk — the 
waste — into  Bandanas  of  the  most 
coarse  and  wretched  description,  which 
we  believe  they  sold  for  somewhat  leas 
than  two  shillings  each.  It  was  in- 
tended to  send  some  of  them  to  India 
on  speculation,  but  the  intention  was 
abandoned — the  order  was  recalled, 
and  no  British  Bandanas  ore  weaving, 
or  have  been  wove  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket These  are  the  "artides"  in  which 
our  manufacturers  "  are  able  to  under- 
sell the  French  manufacturer  even  in 
his  own  market"  Our  manufacturers 
cannot  charge  lesa  than  thirty-twa 
shIllingB  for  such  Bandanas  as  can  be 
bought  at  the  East  India  House  for 
eighteen  sUIiiKs. 

^  Badastheconmtion  of  the  Silk  Trade 
is,  it  will  soon  be  worse*  The  restric- 
tion of  importing  only  into  the  port  of 
London  will  soon  expire,  and  then  the 
silks  of  the  continent  may  be  brought 
into  any  port  The  throwster  cannot 
now  compete  with  the  foreigner,  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  thrown  silk  will 
soon  undergo  a  material  reduction. 
The  additional  wages  which  the  work- 
men lately  gained  will  soon  be  taken 
from  them ;  the  masters  made  tlie  ad- 
vance soldy  to  get  their  goods  borne, 
that  thev  might  not  lose  the  season  f<tf 
selling  tnem.  In  some  of  the  manu- 
factories, the  hands  have  already  been 
put  on  short  time;  the  workmen  now 
are  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  and 
they  have  nothing  before  them  but  a 
repetition  of  thdr late  want  of  employ- 
ment and  distress. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  silk  manu- 
facturers continue  in  busiuc«s,  when 
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they  cannot  do  it  withoat  lora,  the  an*, 
swer  is^  many  of  them  continue  in  it 
adely  because  they  cannot  dispose  of 
their  manufactories. 

Much  less  silk  is  at  present  manu- 
ftctnred  in  this  country  than  was  mar 
nufaetured  in  it  before  the  change  of 
law.  If  the  trade  continue  a  losing 
one  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  ita 
almost  total  destruction  must  of  ne« 
cessity.be  the  consequence. 

And  now^  what  will  our  readers 
think  of  Mr  Huskisson's  statement 
respectinc' the  Silk  Trade?  They  will 
think  with  us,  that  a  more  bmfaced 
and  shameful  attempt  to  delude  the 
country  was  neirer  made  even  by  any 
newspaper  scribbler. 

In  entering  on  the  case  of  the  Ship- 
owners,  Mr  Uuskisson  attacks  those 
of  Scarfaoroneh  and  Greenock,  for  pe- 
titioning Farliament,  on  the  ground 
that  more  British  and  less  Foreign 
Slnp|ung  entered  these  ports  in  1886 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Their  pe« 
titions,  as  he  admits,  complained  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  ships,  not  into 
these  particular  ports,  but  into  the 
British  ports  generally.  Now,  the  ad- 
vantaffes  granted  to  the  foreigners 
hare  nad  the  same  efibct  upon  the 
ships  belons^ing  to  the  Shipowners  of 
Scarborougn  and  Greenock  which  they 
have  had  upon  the  ships  balon^ng  to 
other  Shipowners.  Have  ships  re* 
tained  their  yalue  at  Scarborough, 
while  they  have  lost  nmnAy  half  of  it 
at  London  ?  Have  freights  been  plen- 
tifhl  and  high  at  Greenock,  while 
they  have  been  scarce  and  ruinously 
low  at  Liverpool  ?  No.  The  loss  of 
value,  want  oi  employment,  and  losing 
freights,  have  necessarily  been  uni« 
versaL  The  Shipowners,  therefore, 
of  these  two  ports  had  as  much  cause 
to  petition  as  the  Shipowners  of  any 
other  port ;  and  they  would  have  had 
the  same  cause  if  not  a  single  foreign 
vessel  had  entered  either.  One  ^n« 
tleman  of  Scarborough  is,  we  believe, 
port  owner  of  between  thirtj  and  for* 
ty  veasds.  These  do  not  all  sail  from 
Scarboroogh  ;  they  sail  from  various 
ports,  and  their  owner  is  practically 
a  Shipowner  of  London  and  other 
ports,  as  vrell  as  of  the  one  in  which 
ne  dwells.  The  case  is  similar  with 
many  of  the  Shipowners. 

In  examining  what  he  says  of  the 
Sfaipowneni,  we  must,  in  the  first 
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^aoe,  state  their  leading  complaints. 
These  were— 

1.  That  the  Shipowners  were  in  the 
deepest  distress. 

2.  That  their  distress  had  been 
mainly  produced  by  the  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  and  partly  by  Uie  new  Colo- 
nial System. 

3.  That  the  Reciprocity  Treaties  gave 
the  foreigner  a  great  wlvantage  over 
ihem^  and  left  tnem  wholly  without 
that  protection  which  had  lieen  given 
to  the  members  of  every  other  inte- 
rest. That  these  treaties  had  multi* 
pHed  foreign  shins  in  the  European 
oountries  with  wnich  they  had  neen 
concluded,  and  had  reduced  freights 
in  the  trade  with  those  oountries  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  British  Shi[>- 
owner  could  no  longer  compete  in  this 
trade  with  the  fore^  one.  That  the 
glut  and  reduction  of  freights  in  the 
trade  with  those  European  countries 
had  necessarilv  produced  a  glut  and 
reduction  of  freights  in  the  carrying 
trade  generally. 

The  distress  oi  the  Shipowners  is 
admitted  by  Mr  Huskisson ;  it  is  dis- 
puted by  no  one. 

To  have  met  their  allegations  touch- 
ing the  caures  in  a  satisfactory  man« 
ner,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ought  evidently  to  have  proved,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaties 
do  NOT  give  the  foreigner  any  advan- 
tage over  them,  or  deny  them  that 
protection  which  is  given  to  an  other 
mterests.  Does  he  do  this  ?  No ;  he 
passes  the  matter  in  silence ;  he  says 
not  a  syllable  respecting  it. 

The  fact,  then,  is  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable,  Uiat  these  treaties  place 
the  foreign  ship  on  a  level  with  the 
British  one  in  respect  of  duties — the^^ 
pkce  the  British  Shipowner  in  the  si- 
tuation which  the  farmer  and  silk  ma- 
nufacturer would  be  in,  should  foreign 
com  and  silks  be  admitted  duty  free. 
They  do  this  when  the  farmer,  thesilk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  manufacturers, 
&C.  &C.  aro  all  protected  by  duties. 

Can,  Uien,  the  British  Shipowner 
build  and  navigate  his  vessel  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  the  foreigner  ?  Mr 
Huskisson  says  not  a  word  respecting 
it,  but  he  pu&  loudly  Mr  Thompson, 
the  member  for  Dover,  who  in  his 
speech  asserted  the  affirmative. 

Mr  Thompson,  we  understand,  is  a 
partner  in  a  Baltic  house  in  the  dty  of 
Loudon.  He  is  a  stripling,  who  Utely 
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Mt  teliMt  lor  dM  coontfiig-hoiiM;, 
and  whom  the  Dover  rafiesli  seat  t* 
YlwlianHnit  at  the  last  election,  to  en- 
lighten it  with  the  marvdKms  dieeo^ 
iMries  engseeted  by  hie'  ledger.  Our 
ntkAtn  will  have  aeen,  that  at  ^ 
WesHniaetflr  ^  Purity  Dinner"  he  was 
the  loving  brother  of  Sir  F.  Bnrdett, 
ftSr  IL  Wikon,  Mr  Galloway,  Mr 
Wooler,  and  the  other  <'  Friends  of 
the  Peet^e."  In  a  question,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  be- 
tween a  distressed  part  of  the  people 
and  the  government,  it  was  very  na- 
tural for  this  patriot — this  friend  of  the 
jMople^tMs  enemy  of  power — to  be 
the  outrageous  assailant  of  the  distressi* 
•d  people  in  defence  of  men  in  power 
and  thefr  afleged  abuse  of  it.  Such 
Is  liie  invariable  conduct  of  the  sdiool 
of  politicians  to  whidi  he  belongs. 

Mr  Thompson  asserted  roundly,  that 
the  British  Shipowners  could  build 
and  navigate  vessels  at  as  eheap  a  rate 
as  the  Shipowners  o^  other  oeuntries. 
These  patrioto— these  liberals— pos- 
sess prodiffious  powers  of  assertion. 
Of  course,  ne  tendered  no  proofs,  and 
it  would  be  very  idle  in  us  to  rofute 


Huskisson.  It  is  notorious,  diat  the 
cost  of  materiak,  labour,  provisions^ 
&e^  for  the  building  and  navigating  of 
ships  is  less  in  other  countries  than  hi 
this ;  ind  that  in  some  of  the  Red- 
mocity  countries,  it  is  little  more  than 
lialf  of  what  it  is  in  this  country. 
.  Amidst  the  odd  exploits  of  Mr 
Thompson,  he  boasted  that  he  had 
detected  the  ^ipowners  in  an  attempt 
to  impose  upon  Pariiament  The  fact 
was  diis.  By  a  misprint,  for  whidi 
the  government  was  aecountaUe,  the 
number  of  990  was  substituted  for  990. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  his  boast. 

The  fsct,  therefore,  is  uninpeach- 
«d — Mr  Huskisson  admitted  it  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  he  is  now  silent 
respecting  it— that  the  Shipowners  of 
various  of  the  Reciprocity  countries 
can  build  and  navigate  ships  at  a  ftr 
cheaper  rate  th«i  the  British  Sh^ 
owners. 

It  natural^  arises  from  this,  that 
the  freight  will  yield  a  profit  to  these 
fore^  Shipowners,  which  the  Bri- 
tish ones  covdd  not  sccept  without 
loss :  predsdy  as  that  price  of  corn 
woidd  leave  a  profit  to  the  fbrsigQ 
grower,  whidi  would  ruin  the  British 
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OMw  from  this  it  neooanifly  Ibfiows, 
that,  in  the  carrying  trade  with  those 
Reciprocity  countries,  tniigbu  have 
been  so  far  reduced  that  diey  subiecl 
Ae  Britidi  Sliipowner  to  loss,  wmle 
dKfoieignone  canafibrd  to  take  them. 

If  fbMign  wheat  should  be  admit- 
ted duty  free  into  Kent  and  Esses 
alone,  while  it  should  be  exduded 
Ifsocn  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  how 
would  this  operate  ?  Would  it  merely 
reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  Kent  and 
Essel,  without  affbcting  it  in  the  other 
counties?  No.  The  wheat  of  Kent 
and  Essex  thrown  out  of  consumption 
in  them  by  the  foreign  wheat,  would 
he  sent  into  the  other  oounties,  until  it 
made  the  reduction  of  price  universaL 
The  ruinous  price  and  glut  produced 
in  these  two  counties,  would  soon  per- 
vade the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaties  have*^e- 
rated  m  a  precisely  similar  manner* 
They  irst  produced  losing  freights 
and  g^ut  in  the  carrying  trade  with 
various  of  the  countries  with  whidi 
they  had  been  concluded.  The  ine- 
vitable consequence  was,  ships  crowd- 
ad  from  this  trade  into  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  carrying  trade,  until 
they  rendered  the  losing  freights  and 
slut  universal.  It  mattered  not  thai 
loreign  ships  were  whellv  excluded 
horn  various  branches  of  the  carvving 
trade :  the  advantages  ooneedea  to  • 
Aem  in  some,  enabled  them  to  affect 
the  whole.  If  the  ^powners  find 
that  freights  are  lower  m  one  trade 
than  in  another,  they  send  their  ships 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  until  they 
produce  an  equalization.  In  the  na« 
ture  of  things,  freights  cannot  he  re- 
gulariy  ruinoudy  h>w  in  the  Bdtie 
trade,  snd  nrofitoUe  in  tiie  trade  mUk 
Canada  anu  other  parts. 

This  was  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Shipowners,  l&y  did  not  aver  that 
foreign  ships  had  been  admitted  int»» 
and  were  monopolising,  every  beanch 
of  the  carrying  trade ;  &€fy  maintaintd 
4kat  sudi  ships  had  obtained  advan*- 
tages  M  sonu  of  iht  brmneh^ty  throng 
die  Reciprocity  Treaties,  which  ren- 
dered it  imposstUe  Ibr  British  onea 
to  compete  with  them  H  these  bramckm 
•^diat  ftmoi  dus,  such  ships  had  muU 
tiji^ed,  and  had  nodmd  fre'  ' 
ruiaouBly  low  ta  ikete  branches^ 


freights 

ilv  low  ta  tkete  ^raadkf— and 

that  audi  multiplication,  and  redno- 


tion  of  i^seig^ts,  had  rendered  frdghts 
ruinously  low  in  every  branch  or  die 
carrying  trade.  They  maintained  far* 
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tber,  tbat»  in  oonseqneDce^  their  pro« 
perty  lud  been  most  seriooslT  reduced 
m  Talue,  and  wag  threatened  with  to* 
tftl  de8tructian> 

Nowy  what  is  Mr  Hnikisson's  re^ 
ply  ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  all — even 
to  die  most  simple  of  his  worship- 
pen— diat  to  haye  met  the  Shipowners 
to  a  fun,  f air,  and  satisfiustorr  man* 
net,  he  ou^t  to  have  proved^  that; 

IN  THE  TBADE  WITH  THB  EBCIPaO* 
CITT  COUHTaiSS  IK  aUXSTION,  TO^ 
&XIOH  SHIPS  HAD  NOT  MVhTlTLS!^ 
XD  DISraOPOaTIONATSLT— THAT  IN 
THIS     TEADX     FaSIOHTS     BAD    NOT 

BssN  nnmoiTSLY  axDucsD  bt  thb 
xrrscTS    op  thb    tbbatibS''— and 

THAT  SUCH  ABEDUCTION  OF  FBBIGRT8 
IN  THIS  TBADB  BAD  NOT  BBDUCBD 
TBBIOHTS  BUINOUSLT  IN  THB  WHOLB 
CABBTINa  TBADB. 

Does  he  pcoye  this?  No.  He  leaves 
Ihe  material  points  wholfy  unnotieetL 
Not  a  word  doei  he  sa^  of  the  efibct  of 
the  Redjnrodty  Treaties  on  ships  and 
freighta  m  the  trade  with  the  ooun« 
tries  with  which  they  have  been  con« 
duded.  He  pracdodly  asserts  the 
complaint  of  the  Shipowners  to  be 
merely  that— looking  at  th£  carryii^ 
trade  as  a  whole— ^British  shipping  is 
decreningy  and  Foreign  is  increasinff ; 
and  his  r^y  in  substance  is— Loobi 
Ing  at  the  carrying  trade  as  a  whole^ 
cr  looking  at  it  iqMrately  firom  ihe 
cossting  trade,  if  Foreign  ships  have 
tnciessed,  British  ones  have  increased 
likewise ;  if  fewer  British  ships  were 
employed  in  the  last  year  than  in  the 
piteemns  one^fewer  Foreign  ones  were 
employed  likewise.  Britidi  ships  ore 
about  as  numerous  as  ever ;  snd  th^ 
had  in  the  Isst  year  about  as  mudi  em- 
pkmnent  as  ever ;  therefore,  the  com* 
|dBiiii  of  the  Shipowners  is  ground- 

We  wiQ  assume  the  following  case : 
—Foreign  wheat  is  admitted  dutv  free 
into  Kent  and  Essex,  but  excluded 
from  eva7  other  county.  In  conse- 
quence, the  quarter  of  wheat  falls  to 
35iu,  not  only  in  Kent  and  Essex,  but 
ttoiu^out  the  kingdom.  Theagri- 
cnltunats  are  plun^d  into  deep  dis- 
tress, and  they  ascribe  it,  in  petition- 
ing Parliament,  to  the  admission  of 
the  Foreign  wheat.  Ministers  make 
this  replv — You  have  as  much  land  as 
ever,  UM  you  grow  and  sell  about  as 
much  wh^  as  ever ;  if  you  sold  some- 
what less  last  year,  the  £»reigner  sold 
lasa  likewise. 
Vol.  XXII. 


The  admission  of  the  Fordgn  wheat, 
therefor^  cannot  possibly  have  caused 
the  reduction  of  price  and  your  dis- 
tress. 

In  a  case  like  this,  every  one  would 
clearly  see  that  the  ruinous  price  had 
been  produced  by  the  admission  of  fo- 
rei^  wheat ;  and  Ministers  w'oold  be 
derided,   as   men  positively  insane^ 
should  they  give  the  reply  we  have 
traced.    Yet,  in  a  preeuely  shnilar 
case,  Mr  Huskisaon  gives  a  precisely 
similar  reply.    You  nave  about  as 
many  ^ps  as  ever ;  these  ships  last 
year  had  about  as  much  employment 
as  ever;  therefore  the  ooncssskmsmade 
to  Foreign  ships  cannot  possibly  have 
it^jnred  yon,  or  have  reduced  fmghts. 
In  such  a  case  as  we  have  assumed', 
it  would  be  obvious  to  all  that  agri« 
culture  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  ; 
that  agricfultural  cspital  was  sustain- 
ing inodculable  waste;  and  that  a  vast 
^rtion  of  Isnd  would  soon  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.    If  it  diould  be 
said  bv  Ministers— It  is  impossible  for 
agriculture  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay, 
becaaae  about  as  mudi  land  is  culti- 
vated,  and  as  much  wheat  is  grown, 
as  fonnerly,  what  would  be  uoc^ht 
of  them  ?    Yet  Mr  Huskiason  prac- 
tically says  the  same  in  a  similar  case. 
He  mahitains  that  the  Shipping  In« 
terest  is  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  solely 
beoBuse  in  the  last  year  no  material 
dhninution  Uxk  place  in  the  number 
of,  and  emplovment  for  ships,  al- 
though he  admits  it  to  be  in  great  dis- 
tress. He  maintains  this,  although  it 
is  notorious,  diat  independently  of  the 
losses  ^e  Shipowners  are  sustaining  in 
the  navigating  of  their  vessds,  nearly 
half  the  value  of  these  vessels  has 
been  swept  away. 

Mr  Huskisson's  official  documents, 
appended  to  his  pamphlet,  are  as  u« 
lent  respecting  tne  material  points 
urged  by  the  SMpowners,  as  his  speech. 
He  is  prodigiously  wroth  because  it 
was  dleged  against  him,  that  in  his 
last  years  spe^  he  jumbled  "toge- 
ther the  foreign  and  the  cbasting  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  that 
there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in  the 
British  shipping  employed  in  the  Fo- 
reign trade  of  Uie  country."  It  is  a 
fact,  deny  it  as  he  may,  that  he  did 
jumble  together  these  trades,  and  the 
Colonial  one  with  them,  to  make  the 
nation  believe  that  his  innovations  had 
done  no  injury.  To  protect  him&elf, 
as  he  says,  Irom  being  again  assailed 
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^rade  at  dittaiii  inlenrala^  when  aome 
sudden  flush  of  trade  might  enaUe 
them  to  do  it  for  a  momeat^  by  rai*» 
ing  fmghts ;  and  he  exults  greatly^ 
because^  in  this  trade  in  1686>  the 
&Uing  off  of  Foreign  tonnage  was  a 
trifle  more  than  the  falling  off  of  Bri^ 
dsh  tonnage.  He  asserts  that  this  te* 
futes  the  '*  theorist/'  who  put  forth 
the  prediction;  and  obserres: — ^' I 
am  afraid  there  was  no  Jiuth  of  forei^ 
trade  in  1S26,  which  they  can  call  m 
aid  to  bolster  up  their  theory  of  last 
year. 

Mr  Husldsson  is  afraid  to  no  pur* 
pose.  There  was  a  Terr  sudden,  and 
a  707  huge  ^'  flush"  in  1826;  and 
this  is  not  the  less  true,  or  notorious, 
because  be  was  not  contradicted  in 
Parliament  About  hanrest  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  a  Tery  large 
quantity  of  foreign  com  would  be 
wanted;  and  immediately  after  har^* 
▼est,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
Govemnent  had  opened  the  ports  for 
foreign  com  forakmiled  period.  The 
time  specified  by  Government— the 
season  <tf  the  year— -the  high  prices— 
everything  conspired  to  urge  the  im« 
porters  to  import  as  much  fStdfa  com 
as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
Isrger  flushofempbymenttor  shipping 
thui  this  could  scarcely  take  place. 
What  followed?  Freiffhto  suddenly 
rose  in  the  trade  with  the  com  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Europe.  A  great 
number  of  the  idle  British  ships  were 
immediately  sent  out  for  foreign  com, 
some  on  charter,  some  on  ^peculation 
to  seek  cargoes,  and  some  to  bring 
luane  caii^;oes  on  owners'  account. 
About  a  milUon  of  quarters  of  ibreign 
com  were  imported  in  1886,  while  m 
several  previous  yjiars  the  annual  im^ 
port  of  such  ooro  had  been  company 
tively  nothing. 

Independently  of  the  foreign  com 
called  for  by  the  bad  harvest,  the  ex- 
pectation tlut  the  com  laws  would  be 
abolished,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
bcmded  wheat,  caused  the  import  of 
foreign  grain  to  be  considerable  for 
nearly  the  whole  year. 

The  means  of  employment  few  ihip« 
ping  furnished  by  the  import  of  fo» 
rdgn  com,  were,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
dear  addition  to  the  rerular  means  of 
cmploymeot  posseesed  by  shipping  in 
previous  years* 

A  luinona  glut  in  Shipping  tax  st 
naturally  have  the  etkct  of  rendering 
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the  treaties  to  a  neat  degree  inopera* 
tive.  While  a  ship  lies  idl^  she  sub« 
lects  the  owner  to  a  heav^  positive 
loss  in  estpenditure,  exclusive  dT  the 
interest  of  his  capitaL  A  vessel  on  the 
average  vrill  only  endure  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  therefore  her  [nrofita 
ought  to  vield  not  only  the  common 
interest  of  capital,  but  a  sufficient  sum 
to  cover  her  yearly  loss  of  value.  Thia 
loss  is  estimated  to  be  ten  per  cent,  so 
that  she  ought  to  leave  the  owner  fif- 
teen per  cent,  to  allow  him  five  per 
cent  mterest  on  his  capital,  and  re* 
phuie  ite  waste.  If  a  Shipowner  have 
a  freight  offered  him,  which  wiU  leave 
himonlyfive  per  oentinstead  of  fifteen, 
he  vrill  take  It  sooner  than  let  his  ship 
lieidle.  It  is  in  reality  a  losing  frei^t; 
if  taken  constantly,  it  would  socm  strip 
him  of  property ;  but  then  it  does  not 
bring  upon  him  so  much  loss  as  the 
continued  idleness  of  his  ship  would 
do.  In  the  choice  of  evils>  he  saleota 
the  least 

In  1886,  the  sale  of  a  ship,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  nearly  half  her  value, 
was  scarcely  a  possibility.  The  Ship* 
owners  had  these  things  to  chooeefinm: 
1.  To  lose  the  whole  interest  of  their 
capital,  and  incur  a  heavy  loss  beside 
in  expenditure,  by  keeping  their  ves* 
sels  idle  at  home.  9.  To  accept  ina» 
dequate  freights,  whidi  would  relieve 
them  from  a  portion  of  this  ioss^  S« 
To  send  theur  vessels  in  baUast  to  tom 
reign  countries  on  speculation,  in  the 
hope  that  they  mignt  be  Mb  to  pidc 
up  cargoes.  And,  4.  To  send  tndr 
vessels  alvoad  in  ballast  for  caigoea 
bought  by  themselves,  in  the  hope 
that  the  cargoes  would  yidd  profit  to 
moteot  them  from  losing  bjr  the  ships. 
They  naturally  chose  the  Uuee  latter. 

When  a  vessel  is  sent  to  a  foreign 
port  to  seek  a  freight,  she  vrill  of  course 
accq>t  the  terms  which  foreign  vessels 
are  accepting,  however  inadequate  they 
may  be,  andshe  will  bring  home  only 
part  of  a  caigo  on  much  toms^  sooner 
than  return  in  ballast.  If  the  expen- 
ses of  her  voyage  be  £800,  it  is  better 
for  her  to  cam  £400,  than  nodiin^ 
Many  ships,  in  1826,  were  sent  out  la 
this  manner  to  foreign  ports,  and  our 
own  colonies,  the  earmngs  of  whieh 
fell  greatly  bdow  their  e]q>enses.  Ma- 
ny ships  were  sent  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican possessions  to  fetch  timber  on 
their  ovmers'  account,  solely  because 
no  other  employment  could  be  fimnd 
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tat  tbem  ;  aad  o&  their  return^  the 
dfflber  ma  scaroely  laleable  eren  tt 
it!  oort  price ;  tbejTy  therefore,  made 
rainous  vejaget.  Generally  ipeaking, 
the  diipt  employed  in  the  foreign' 
tnde  in  1826,  were  employed  at  a  low 
to  their  ownera— at  such  a  loea  aa 
woold  aoon  deprive  their  owners  of 
propertf— and  tMs  enabled  them  to 
stand  tneir  ground  for  the  moment  in 
the  official  retoma. 

We  will  assome  diia  case.  A  silk 
manufactory  in  1825  fully  employed 
400  hands  at  good  wages.  In  1826, 
from  the  competition  ox  foreign  silks, 
wagea  are  sa  far  reduced,  that  the 
wodonen  cannot  keep  themselves  out 
of  debt,  and  the  manufactory  will  on« 
ly  afiwd  work  for  SCO  hands.  The 
workmen,  from  their  inability  to  pro- 
cue  other  employment,  accept  the 
wagea ;  and  the  master  agrees  to  di- 
vide the  work  among  them,  and  thus 
to  give  to  each  a  portion  of  employ- 
ment.  Ministers,  on  being  petitioned, 
reply — This  man  employs  as  many 
handa  aa  he  did  in  1825,  therefore 
the  fiireign  silks  cannot  have  done  him 
the  leaai  injury. 

In  a  aixnilar  case,  Mr  Huskisson 
g^ves  a  similar  reply.  The  ships  ex- 
isted in  1826^  and  Uiey  were  compel- 
led to  take  the  losing  employment, 
or  to  be  idle.  Many  more  were  enga- 
ged in  it  than  were  necessary,  and  in 
Gonaeauenoe  were  scaxcely  naif  em- 
ployed in  oomnarison  with  former 
years.  Mr  Huskisson,  however,  pro- 
duces his  tonnage  return ;  he  says— 
About  aa  many  tons  are  entered  aa 
were  entered  in  former  years,  there- 
five  the  ships  have  been  aa  fully  em- 
ployed aa  ever,  and  the  foreign  ships 
nave  done  no  injury. 

The  countries  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope sent  us  much  less  of  some  of  their 
buk^  artidea  in  1826,  than  they  had 
aent  in  the  preceding  year.  They  sent 
less  timber  than  they  nad  done  in  any 
of  the  fbnr  preceding  years.  When 
this  waa  the  caae,  and  when  our  ships 
were  in  their  ports  ready  to  accept  tne 
most  inadequate  freights,  rather  than 
retnm  in  ballast,  their  shipping  in  the 
trade  with  this  country  naturally  de- 
ctesaed.  In  respect  of  com,  our  ships 
had  a  great  advantage  over  theirs.  Tne 
knowledge  that  foreign  com  would  be 
admitted  was  first  proi^ulgated  here. 
The  time  for  the  admission  of  sudi 
com  was  short— abundance  of  British 
shipa  were  at  home  idle,  and  these 
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were  eagerly  sent  out— and  the  British 
ships  already  abroad  were  quickly  ei»« 
ga^.  From  all  this  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  British  shipping  mamtain- 
ed  its  ground  better  thaoi  Foreign  ship- 
ping, in  the  trade  with  the  com  and 
timber  countries,  so  far  as  re^rds  the 
tonnage  returns. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  1826,  in  the 
trade  with  the  five  Reciprocity  counw 
tries  we  have  named,  British  ship- 
ping fell  off  in  round  numbers  83,000 
tons,  while  Foreign  fell  off  158.000 
tons.  The  falling  off  in  Foreign  sh^ 
ping  was  chiefly  in  that  of  Sweden  and 
the  timber  countries.  The  decrease 
in  1826,  compared  with  1825,  was^ 


In  Swedish  tonnage. 
In  Prussian 
In  Norwegian 


36,817 
6i,li3 
61,847 

162,807 


The  falling  off  in  British  tonnage  in 
the  trade  with  these  countries  was. 


With  Sweden, 
With  Prussia, 
With  Norway, 


3,802 

80,704 

1,000 

86,406 


In  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Britiah 
tonnage  rose  from  15,158  to  22,650. 
In  the  trade  with  Gemany,  it  fell 
from  108,402  to  104,381.  Danish  ton- 
nage rose  from  50,943  to  56,544 ; 
German  tonnage  fell  from  79,5250  to 
78/)80. 

We  did  not  want  the  timber,  there« 
fore  Forei^  ahipa  could  no  longer  be 
employed  in  bringing  it :  we  wanted 
the  com  suddenly,  and  aa  speedily  as 
possible,  therefore  British  ships  nad 
an  advantage  over  Fordgn  <mes  in  be- 
ing employed  to  bring  it. 

Notwitnstanding  the  g^ut,  glut- 
fiieighu,  and  the  draoand  for  con,  the 
trade  with  thoae  countries  only  «m« 
l^oyed  in  round  numbers  26,000  tons 
more  of  British  shipping  in  1826,  than 
it  employed  in  1822 ;  while  it  employe 
ed  1 94,000  tone  more  of  Foreign  ship- 
^ng  in  1886  than  in  1822. 

To  ascertain  how  far  it  is  probable 
that  British  shipphig  will  be  able  to 
retain  what  it  had  last  year  of  the 
trade  with  these  countries,  we  will 
state  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage 
which  the  trade  with  each  country 
employed  in  the  last  three  yean* 
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The  trade  with  Sweden  empbyed 
in 


TonsBrltiili. 

Tom  Foreign. 

1824 

16,895 

38,612 

1825 

15,511 

52,166 

1826 

11,709 

15,349 

In  the  three  years  which  preceded 
1 824,  the  British  tonnage  employed  in 
this  trade  amounted  to  ahout  21,000 
tons  yearly.  The  Foreign  tonnage  was ' 
ahout  the  same  in  1823,  while  in  several 
preceding  years  it  was  only  ahout  half 
the  amount  of  the  British.  The  fall- 
ing off  has  been  great  and  constant; 
in  the  last  year  it  was  large.  Our 
shipping  seems  likely  to  be  driven 
whoUy  out  of  this  trade. 

The  trade  with  Norway  employed  in 


ToBtBtitkh. 

TOM  Foreign. 

1824, 

6,798 

•       119,761 

1825, 

9,734 

.       135,435 

1826, 

7,834 

73,588 

In  1821,  this  trade  employed,  in 
round  numbers,  12,000,  and  in  the 
two  following  years,  9,000  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping.  Judging  from  the  past, 
our  shipping  has  nothing  to  expect  in 
this  trade  but  decrease. 

The  trade  with  Denmark  empbyed 


in 


TouBritlih. 

1824,  6,384 

1825,  15,158 

1826,  22,650 


Toot  Foreign. 
23,689 
50,943 
56,544 


This  trade  employed,  in  1821, 5,312 
—in  1822,  6,679— and  in  1823, 4,413 
tons  of  British  shipping.  In  the  two 
first  of  these  years,  it  employed  yearly 
about  4,000— and  in  the  last  4,795 
tons  of  Foreign  shipping.  In  it,  since 
1821,  British  tonnage  has  risen  from 
5,312  to  22,650 ;  while  Foreign  has 
risen  from  3,969  to  56,544.  The  in- 
crease of  British  in  the  last  two  arose 
from  these  causes:— the  high  freighte 
of  1825 — the  demand  for  com  and 
vrant  of  ships  in  1826— and  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  foreigner  to  build  ships  fast 
enough.  There  is  no  ground  for  ho- 
ping that  British  shipping  can  main- 
tain itself  in  this  trade. 

The  trade  with  Prussia  employed  in 


TonsBritiUi. 

1824,  92,351 

1825,  181,621 

1826,  100,918 


TonsFonlgn. 
140,806 
176,799 
112,656 


In.l821,  this  trade  employed  75,513 
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tons  British,  and  34,287  tons  Foreign. 
In  1822,  it  employed  100,184  tons 
British,  and  49,795  tons  Foreign.  And 
in  1823,  it  empbyed  80,484  tons  Bri- 
tish, and  76,567  tons  Foreign.  It  thus 
only  employed  about  the  same  British 
tonnage  in  the  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demand  for  com,  which  it 
empbyed  in  1822 ;  whib  it  emplo;fed 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  Foreign 
tonnage  in  1826,  which  it  employed 
m  1822.  With  regubr  freights,  our 
shipping  has  nothing  to  expect  in  this 
trade  but  expulsion. 

The  trade  with  Germany  employ- 
edin 

Tone  Britbh.        Tons  ForeigB. 

1824,  67,174   .   45,407 

1825,  108,402   .   79,250 

1826,  104,381   .   78,080 

.     In  the  preceding  years,  this  trade 
employed  in 

Toot  British.  Tool  Foreign. 

1821,  90,280  .    8,576 

1822,  84,233  .    9,664 

1823,  78,302  .   11,336 

In  1820,  this  trade  employed  108,359 
tons,  and  in  the  Bye  preceding  years 
it  employed  yearly  between  90,000 
and  100,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
The  high  freights  of  1825,  barely 
ensiled  British  shipping  to  reach,  and 
the  glut  and  demand  for  com  could 
not  enabb  such  shipping  to  reach,  the 
point  it  occupied  in  1820.  Foreign 
tonnage  between  1821  and  1826,  rose 
from  8,576  to  78,080  tons.  With  re- 
gular trade  and  freights,  our  shipping 
must  decline  in  this  trade. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the 
British  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
with  these  countries  in  1826,  were 
employed,  speaking  generally,  at  a 
heavy  loss,  whib  the  Foreign  ones  were 
employed  at  a  moderate  profit.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  inevitable, 
ultimate  consequence  of  such  a  com- 
petition must  be,  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
losing  parties. 

Mr  Huskisson's  main  argument  in 
his  last  year's  speech  was  this ; — If  Fo- 
reign shipping  has  increased,  British 
shipping  nas  increased  far  more  in  pro- 
portion. His  main  argument  in  the 
speech  before  us  is  this :— If  British 
shipping  has  decreased.  Foreign  ship- 
ping has  decreased  far  more  in  propcHr- 
tion.  Let  our  readers  examine  these 
arguments  by  the  unerring  test,  fur- 
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nished  by  the  figures  we  hare  extracU 
cd  from  official  documents. 
These  facts  are  unassailable. 

1.  That  the  whole  trade  between 
this  country,  and  the  Reciprocity  ones 
we  have  named,  has  increased  so  much 
in  the  hat  six  or  seven  years,  that  it 
employed  nearly  double  the  gross  ton- 
nage in  the  last,  which  it  empbyed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  series. 

2.  That  the  increase  of  tonnage  has 
been  nearly  all  monopolised  by  ib« 
reiffners.  The  glut,  ruinous  freights, 
and  demand  for  com  in  the  last  year, 
did  very  little  more  than  enable  Bri- 
tiih  tonnage  to  remain  stationary. 
Notwithstanding  the  operation  of 
these,  British  tonnage  was  only  about 
one-fifth  more  in  1826  than  in  1821, 
while  Foreign  tonnage  was  more  than 
trebled. 

3.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  pos« 
seased  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  trade, 
and  in  1826  Foreign  ships  possessed 
two-thirds  of  it,  within  63,000  tons. 
The  increase  in  it  of  British  tonna^ 
between  1822  and  1826  was  only,  m 
round  numbers,  26,000  tons ;  while  the 
increase  of  Foreign  shipping  in  the 
same  period  was  194,000  Ums— nearly 
eight  times  greater. 

4.  That  while  the  Reciprocity  Trea- 
ties were  in  full  operation,  British 
tonnage  rapidly  decreased,  and  Foreign 
iDcreased  yearly  in  the  ratio  of  Wty 
per  cent,  in  this  trade.  If  the  opera- 
tioo  of  these  treaties  had  not  been  sus- 
pended in  the  two  last  years  by  acci- 
dental causes,  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  British  tonnage  would  have 
been  employed  in  it  in  the  last  year, 
which  was  employed  in  it  six  or  eight 
yearsaco. 

i.  That  in  the  years  preceding  1823, 
British  shipping  possessed  one-half, 
and  sometimes  two-thirds,  of  the  trade 
with  Sweden.  In  1824,  it  did  not  pos« 
seas  one- third,  and  in  1825,«it  did  not 
possess  one-fifth  of  it.  In  1826,  this 
trade  employed  nearly  three  tons  Fo- 
rei|pi,  to  two  tons  British.  Since  1821, 
British  shi]^ping  has  declined  almost 
yearly  in  thia  true,  untQ  it  had  fallen 
from  22,392  tons  to  11,709. 

6.  That  in  the  trade  with  Norway 
sinee  1821,  British  shipping  has  fallen 
ham  12,151  to  7,834  tons^-has  de- 
clined more  than  one-third ;  while  Fo- 
re^ haa  risen  from  50,376  to  73,588 
■  nss  increaaed  nearly  one-half.  In 
1813,  the  latter  was  99,688  tons ;  in 

1824,  it  was  119,761  tons;  and  in 

1825,  it  was  135,435  tons. 
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7.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  pos- 
sessed considerably  more  than  naif  of 
the  trade  with  Denmark,  and  in  1826, 
they  possessed  considerably  less  than 
one-third  of  it.  In  this  trade,  since 
1821,  British  tonnage  has  received  an 
increase  of  17,338  tons,  while  Foreign 
has  received  an  increase  of  52,575 
tons :  the  increase  in  it  is  more  than 
three  times  that  in  the  British. 

8.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  poB« 
sessed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  vrith  Prussia,  and  in  1826,  they 
did  not  possess  one-half  of  it.  Since 
1821,  in  this  trade,  BriUsh  tonnage 
has  increased  25,405  tons,  while  Fo-t 
veign  has  incressed  78,369  tons.  The 
increase  in  Foreign  is  more  than  three 
times  that  in  British.  British  ton- 
nage fell  off  in  this  trade  in  the  last 
year  tax  more  in  proportion  than  Fo- 
reign. 

9.  That  in  1821,  British  ships  nos- 
sessed  more  than  ten-elevenths  or  the 
trade  with  Grermany;  and  in  1826, 
they  did  not  possess  three-fifths  of  it. 
In  this  trade,  since  1821,  British  ton- 
nage has  increased  14,101  tons,  while 
Foreign  has  increased  69,504  tons.  The 
increase  of  Foreign  has  been  nearly 
five  times  that  of  tne  British. 

10.  That  the  falling  off  in  Foreign 
tonnage  in  1826  was  mainly  occasion- 
ed, not  by  the  competition  of  Britbh 
ships,  but  by  the  diminished  demand 
of  this  country  for  such  articles  as  Fo- 
reign vessels  had  been  employed  to 
bring;  a  revival  ofsuchdemana  roust 
restore  to  these  vessels  their  employ- 
ment 

11.  That  the  British  ships  employed 
in  the  trade  with  these  countries  in 
1826,  wereemployed  at  losing  freights, 
which,  if  continued,  would  soon  drive 
them  out  of  the  trade  altogether. 

Mr  Huskisson's  arguments  applied 
to  the  whole  Foreign  trade ;  but  he 
purposely  uses  them  to  produce  the 
belief,  that,  in  the  trade  with  each 
country,  British  shipping  has  increas- 
ed more,'and  decreased  less,  than  Fo- 
reign. In  respect  of  the  real  question, 
they  do  not  touch  it. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  trade  with 
another  of  the  Reciprocity  countries — 
the  Netherlands.  This  trade  em- 
ployed in 


ToBtBrttfih. 

TOnsFoieign. 

1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 

71,428 
68,898 
61,078 
67,216 

.       43,944 
.       57,840 
.       80,977 
.     100,377 
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1885, 
1886, 


87^405 
101,494 


110,937 
76,334 


Ib  atas  trade,  while  the  treaties  had 
real  operation,  British  tonnage  de« 
creasea;and  Foreign  rapidlj  increased. 
In  the  last  7ear,fifom  the ^utand  the 
demand  for  eom,  our  ships,  f<»r  the 
moment,  recovered  their  ground.  They 
were  the  hotter  enabled  to  do  this,  b^ 
cause  the  di£ference  in  cost  and  ex* 
penses  is  not  so  great  between  them 
and  the  ships  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
it  is  between  them  and  the  idiips  of 
Prussia,  &c  Puttinjs  the  last  year  ooi 
of  sight,  and  lookmg  at  what  took 
place  when  trade  and  fireights  were  in 
a  natural  condition,  our  shijps  have 
been  almost  yearly  losing  thor  reia* 
tii«proportion  of  this  trade. 

The  tnealY  with  France  has  not  yet 
had  any  real  operation. 

We  will  now  g^ce  at  the  trade 
with  fordgn  countries  as  a  whole. 

Mr  HusldssoB's  return  gives  the 
British  and  Foreign  tonnage  for  the 
yean  between  1814  and  1886,  both  in- 
dusive.  We  give  it  so*  £ur  as  regards 
the  inward  tomiage. 


ToMBcitiak. 

ToMFoniff 

1814 

696,691   . 

545,546 

1815 

738,506   . 

654,651 

1816 

784,880   . 

311,884 

1817 

983,571   • 

399,883 

1818 

1,058,868   . 

697,161 

1819 

897,501   . 

469,888 

1880 

818,361   . 

404,509 

1881 

775,486   . 

368,584 

1888 

855,589   . 

415,868 

1883 

866,187   . 

588,155 

1884 

870,330   . 

694,038 

1885 

1,171,063   . 

898,058 

U26 

934,491   , 

643,651 

The  two  first  yean,  were  the  con- 
dnding  yean  of  the  war,  when  our 
Shipownora  were  to  a  great  degree 
burdened  with  war  charges,  and  when 
the  carrying  trade  was  in  the  most 
uaeettled  eon(Mtion.  Under  the  dd 
Navigation  Laws,  however,  our  ships 
immediatdy  triumphed  over  the  Fo- 
reign ones;  they  increased,  not  be- 
cause trade  increased,  but  becauae 
they  took  from  the  Fcnreign  ones,  one- 
third  of  their  employment.  In  the  Hrtt 
two  years,  they  possessed  little  more 
than  half  of  the  trade ;  but  for  several 
yfean  afterwards,  they  possessed  two- 
thirds  of  it  As  soon  as  these  laws 
were  abdished.  Foreign  ships  b^an  to 
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trium^.  Our  shipping  remained  stapt 
tionary,  w^iile  Foreign  increased  one- 
half.  ^ 

In  1818,  more  British  tonnage  was 
employed  than  in  1886 ;  in  the  last 
year  only  11,000  tons  more  were  em« 
doyed,  than  were  employed  in  1817. 
The  tonnage  of  last  year  is  ody  37,000 
more  than  that  of  1819.  In  1818,  the 
importation  of  foreign  com  was  very 
large ;  and  in  that  year  Foreign  ton- 
nage rose  greatly,  because  there  was 
more  employment  than  British  ships 
could  perform.  If  we  strike  that  par^ 
ticular  year  out  of  the  series,  Foreign 
tonnage,  for  severd  yean  after  mo 
peace,  remained  stationary,  while  Bri- 
tish increased  considerably  ;  but  since 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  abdidied, 
British  tonnag)e--exceptin^  1885 — haa 
remained  stationary;  while  Foreign 
haa  increased  fifty  p^  cent.;  in  1885 
the  ktter  had  doubled. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  these  points 
are  wholly  untouched  by  Mr  Huskia« 
son. 

1.  That  the  ships  of  various  of  the 
fiec^rodty  countries  can  be  built  and 
navigated  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  Bri^ 
tish  ships  cannot  compete  with  thenu 

8.  Tnat  the  protection  which  haa 
been  given  to  the  memben  of  every 
other  interest— even  to  such  as  can 
undersell  the  rest  of  the  world— haa 
beea  wholly  refused  to  the  Shipown« 
ers. 

S.  That  in  the  tnde  with  the  five 
Reciprocity  countries,  Prussia,  &&,— 
a  trade  which  employed,  in  1685^ 
885,080,  and  in  1886,  583,709  tons 
oi  shipi^ng ;  and  which  is  likdy  to 
increase  very  largely  and  rapidly— 
the  relative  proportion  of  British  t<»i« 
najge  has  decreased,  and  that  of  Fo- 
reign has  increased,  in  an  enormous 
de^^e  in  late  years.  British  ships, 
min  possessing  tw<Hthirds,  now  pos* 
sess  ody  one-third  of  it.  Briti^ 
tonnage  has  increased  in  it  but  in  a  tri* 
fling  degree,  from  aecidentd  and  mom 
mentary  causes  ;  while  Foreign  to&« 
nage  in  it  has  been  trebled  by  natu« 
rd  causes  which  must  almost  con- 
stantly operate. 

4.  That  in  this  trade  the  British 
Shipowner  cannot  take,  without  loss, 
the  rate  of  freight  which  the  Foreign 
one  can  afford  to  take.  The  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  this  must  be,  that 
generally — that  coi^tantly,  save  in 
times  of  scsrcity,  or  glut,  in  shij^ng 
—British  toDnsge  must  decline,  and 
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Foreign  mint  incraue^  until  Bridah 
dJpt  be  wliolly  expelled  ftom  the 
tnde. 

5.  Hut  in  the  trade  with  some  of 
theee  countrie«,  British  shipping  has 
in  Ute  yean  declined,  while  F<u'eign 
has  greatly  increased.  In  the  trade 
with  the  whole,  British  shipping  was 
dedining,  while  Foreign  was  rapidly 
increasing,  nreriously  to  the  last  two 
years.  In  tnese  years,  the  decline  of 
Britiah  was  suspended  by  temporary 
causes,  and  in  the  natond  course  of 
things,  it  must  continue. 

6.  That  if  Foreign  tonnage  increase, 
as  upon  the  whole  it  has  increased  in 
late  years,  it  will  soon  drive  British 
entirely  firom  this  trade. 

7.  ^niat  the  frei^ts  in  this  trade, 
necessarily  4etermine  the  freights  of 
Cbe  whole  carrying  trade,  foreign,  co« 
lonlal,  and  home,  speaking  of  it  ge- 
nerally. If  freights  be  hi^er  in  one 
tmde  than  another,  ships  will  be  sent 
from  the  one  to  Uie  other,  and  the 
new  ships  will  be  built  for  the  best 
tnde,  until  an  equalization  is  pro* 
dosed.  The  losing  freights  in  this 
tnde  pfoduoe  losing  freights  in  the 
whole  csrrying  tnde;  and  th^  must 
neeeasarily  continue  to  do  so— barring 
any  occasional  scarcity  of  shipping— 
vnttl  British  ships  are  wholly  driven 
Iran  the  trade  with  these  Beciprocity 


&  That  after  the  peace,  under  the 
Ka?igation  Laws,  Bntiih  shipping  in« 
creased,  and  Foreign  decreased  in  the 
whole  dade  with  Foreign  nations.  Bri- 
tish shipping  soon  acquired  two-thirds 
q£  this  trade;  and  for  some  vean  it 
retained  this,  and  upon  the  wnole  in* 
cnased:  Foreign,  after  sustainmg a  re- 
duction of  more  than  one-thiid,  re- 
Bttined,  upon  the  whole,  for  several 
yean  statiimary .  In  the  last  five  years, 
eouq[»ting  ld25,  and  allowing  for  un- 
important fluctuations,  British  ton- 
nage has  remained  stationary  in  this 
trade,  while  Foreign  has  rani(By  in* 
created,  until  it  has  reached  an  in- 
K  of  fifty  per  cent. 


IT 

9.  That  if  Foreign  shippii^  incnaae 
in  this  trade,  asithas  increawd  in  late 
years,  it  must  soon  obtain  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  and  cause  an  alarming 
decrease  in  British  shipping.  It  must 
so  increase,  according  to  probability, 
experience,  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

10.  That  the  Shipowners  are  in  the 
deepestdistress— almost  half  theur  pro* 
perty  has  been  swept  away  by  the  fiedl 
m  ^e  value  of  vessels — ^tonnage  was 
only  kqpt  up  in  the  last  year  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  generally  been 
for  several  preceding  years,  by  losing 
freights  and  deficient  cargoes — and 
were  the  present  freights  to  continue, 
they  would  soon  ruin  the  Shipowners. 

11.  That  from  the  operation  of  the 
Eedprodty  treaties,  the  glut  in  ships 
must  continue,  and  freights  must  ne- 
ver riseio.regular  remunerating  ones, 
until  British  ships  are  banii^ed  from 
the  trade  with  the  Beciprocity  coun« 
tries. 

12.  That  the  Shipownera  have  not 
brousht  their  distressupon  themselves, 
and  ttiat  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
the  means  of  removing  it. 

These  points,  we  say,  are  wholly 
untouchea  by  Mr  Huskisson.  They 
stand  upon  omcial  documents  and  ac- 
tual experiment,  and  they  are  above 
controversy. 

It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  that  the  Shipowners  had  no  case. 
What  we  have  said,  will  we  think  con- 
vince our  countrymen,  that  thep  had  a 
case,  and  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
irresistible  description.  In  our  next 
Number  we  shall  examine  the  remain- 
der of  Mr  Husldsson's  pamphlet.  We 
shall  in  it  offer  farther  proois  that  the 
Shipownen  had  a  case— we  shall  like- 
wise prove  that  the  country  had  a  case 
in  their  hands,  which  it  was  the  sacred 
dvLij  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
vestigate with  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  impartiality — and  we  diaU,  more- 
over, prove  very  decisively,  that  Mr 
Huiidsson  is  himself,  what  he  repre- 
sents those  to  be,  who  have  written 
again^  his  measures* 
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The  most  exceUent  pamphlets,  if 
left  to  themseltes,  have  a  slow  and 
narrow  circulation ;  and  as  ihb  is  a 
most  excellent  pamphlet,  we  shall  not 
leave  it  to  itself,  but  give  it  a  quick 
andwidedrculationinMaga.  We  shall 
Abridge  some  of  the  best  parts  of  it— 
knd  when  they  won't  readily  abridge, 
we  shall  give  extracts.  ThnsweshiA 


assertion  of  a  certain  party,  that  one 

of  two  things  the  £ng^h  government 

dioidd  speraily  do—that  they  shouTd 

either  grant  Catholic  Emancipation,  of 

ti^dermke  the  suppression  of  a  rebel^ 

lion  in  Ireland,.which  would  certaipl^ 

\  continued  de- 

of  change,  be 

and  astonish- 

ow  maititun  k 

ine,  and  assert 

remelyW^7oir 

lOUt  emancip^ 

d  be  quite  odtt- 

at  any  attem;^ 

asiderable  time 

f,  the  least  de^- 

mtained  but  a 

o^t  with  most 

des  to  the  most 
isrocious  of  l9ie 
igacalmqui^ 
(e  himself  with 
Te  please  oar« 
he  conviction, 
that,  calm  and  quiet  man  as  he  is,  he 
win  sympathise  with  our  sentiments, 
when  ne  sees  us  express,  for  all  such 
bipocxitical  ruflSans,  the  moat  unqua- 
lified coDtonpt,  disgust,  and  abhor- 
lenoe. 
But  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  even 


diose  more  respectable  advocates'  of 
emancipation,  vmo  did  not  go  quite  sd 
far  as  to  threaten  absdute  rebellk>n, 
yet  held,  that,  on  all  grounds  of  good 
policy,  an  immediate  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims  was  most  imperioiuly 
necessary.  At  their  head  stood  Ui^ 
right  honourableGentleman  nowat  the 
head  of  the  GoTemment,  concerning 
whose  change  of  opinion  he  might 
venture  to  say  a  few  words,  were  U 
not  that  the  task  has  been  already  un- 
dertaken by  a  "  master  hand"-->Dr 
PhiUpotts. 

It  IS  true,  as  our  author  says,  thai 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman  now 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  afflurs-^ 
whom  he  rightly  calls  **  one  of  Uie 
more  respectable  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation,"— did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to 
threaten  absdhite  rebraion.  But  aU 
tfiough  it  is  very  kmd  and^considerat^ 
to  draw  this  fine  line  of  disthietion  be^ 
tween  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  O'Connell, 
•—Mr  Canning  hknself  could  httdfy 
avail  himself  m  it— for  the  differenee 
is  but  small,  in  such  a  case,  between 
threatening  and  biiiting^-^prophesyhig 
and  fearing  Tebellion.  Now,  wluH 
tinnk  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  statfe 
iDf  the  Ca^ohc  Question  ?  The ''  Go- 
vernment men,"  or.  Tories,  who,  we 
are  told  ri^^y,  comprise  ihe  greater 
piart  of  thehinded  proprietors  and  re- 
spectable gentry  (^  the  kingdom,  do 
not  disguise  fhehr  fears  that  the  Go- 
vernment, with  its  present  supporters, 
win  not  beearried  on  upon  ''Loid 
jEaverppol's  prindples.*'  The  Whig 
gentlemen,  and  the  ''  agitators,"  Im** 
gihe  that  a  |;reat  triumph  hai  been 
adiieved  by  theh^friends  in  England^;  , 
and  that  ihe  Government  is  no  lonw 
tk>be  conducted  upon  LoidfUvierpoors 
principles,  but  on  theirs.  ^ ' 

Kow,  it  pussies  our  enlightened, 
but  unknown  friend,  io  oomprehend 
how'tlie  Whig  Gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
or  the  Whigs  and  the  Wliig  Press  of 
England,  should,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, appear  so  extravagantly 
joyfy.  The  miig  Gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land, he  imagines,  must  be  carried 
away  by  their  national  impetuosity-— 
belonging  to  a  people  who  are  more 
apt  to  yield  to  theur  feelings,  than  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  tnem  ;  and 


'  Monray,  London. 
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ofieo— wby,  it  sequires  no  Sphinx  to 
nmound  theenigmar-tD  give  the  lo- 
mtioii,  QQ  (Edipus. 
.  But  hew  have  theie  few  Whi^iobr 
laioed  office?  Not  mrdy^  he  aeys^  bj 
the  triomph  of  the  prineipies  whiw 
fnr  io  long  a  time  they  have  been  ad« 
foeating^  To  aay  that  they  had  ob- 


F^ticB,  and  Phikaophyi  expieneS 

'  «  That  a  talehibiy  large  aom  of  priva^ 
tioa  and  distrets  does  «dat  in  Iiduid^  b 
Macdtmdmiabtes  hot  aiiiee  1  hive  xtt. 
aided  hi  the  eoanti^  and  iMwe  heoome 
mm^Mj  aeqoaiiUiad  with  the  fiKt%  I 
tere  aadifiad  o^fwif  that  the      ~ 


tedtoffieebythedeaertion  of  their    *>h«>«ha(rintaly^iaooMdaiablylaaaihtii 

Idperhnwbetoohanh    ^>^^'«M8»araUyaiqipaaed;tlMil,aoa»i 

bat  Qtt^btedly  Ihey    9^4  with  tfie<lMsdaidpaeadaradb^  the 


pHncipka^  would  perhi]w  1 
anexpreaaon 


toy  Govenment  worthy  their  conflr 
deBce,  and  tfaat  of  the  country,  should 
idopt.  What  triunph  18  there  here? 
Ay,  wdl  may  be  iv  asy  other  honeat 
mau  put  that  qneatlon  to  himaelf  or 
Aewcrld.  Why,  my  dear  air,  would 
Uperlo^  be  too  harsh  an  expreaaioii 
4o  WKf  that  the  Whiga  had  obtained 
•ffi«  by  the  desertion  of  their  prin* 
dplea?  'nerDey,oneof  theableatmen 
in  Eiig^a&d,  woqld4augh  iq  yourftoe 
•i  that  ''oerAcuNr/  and  Brooghani, 
and  MacUntosb,  and  Abereromby, 
would  amizk  **  theur  nods,  and  bedv, 
«nd  wreathed  amiks,"  to  hear  yoa  add, 
**  there  waa  alwaya  aome  amongat  the 
-Whwi  clever  enough  to  have  obtain- 
ed  ofioe  had  l2iey  ohoaen  to  becon^ 
Toriaa,  and  aomething  very  like  this 
:they  BOW  orofesa  to  do."  Not  one  of 
4lie  four  wiio  haa  not  ahready  aacrifioed 
any  i»eCeB8ioft  to  political  principle, 
and  who  will  not  ye|,  if  suffered  to 
senuin  m  or  about  office,  set  the  world 
'^gtpe  by  still  more  astounding  delin- 
quencies. 

PaaaiiMj  from  the  Prefix,  let  us 
hrto  the  body  of  the  pamphlet.  Are 
ail  the  seven  milHpns  of  Irishmen,  now 
idle  for  want  of  capital,  but  still  busi- 
.\j  employed  in  doubling  the  popula- 
fcoo  in  twenty  yeara— axe  they,  or  are 
ihey  not,  the  moat  miserable  of  man* 
kind?  That  moat  respecubly-connect- 
ed  man,  Mr  Wakefield,  hnd-survey  w, 
•ad  afier  him«  that  truly  ori^nal- 
miadadioa^,  Mr  M^Culkni,  who,  af- 
ter having  stolen  everythii^  he  eould 
y^  off  other  writers,  bemn  pilferii^g 
nom  faimsdf,  maimain  we  universal 
-  misery  of  IriiAmien.  Ourselves,  the 
Doctor,  and  all  Trinity  Collie,  Dub- 
li«»lean  towarda  the  other  extreme, 
that.FU  iaift  Paradise.    The  author 


efthe 
«Ctbe 


peqpcra  are  apeeolUtfly  lurodred  peopK 
prii^Iaged  by  the  kwa  to  lite  at  the  ex. 


pease  of  ali  who  are  possessed  of  proper- 
ty  t  hi  Irehmd  we  have  not  yet  anifid 
to  aacb  a  pitch  of  rsAnamant,  and  tiMMB 
who  will  give  neither  mooey  nor  kboqr 
hi  azahaiige  for  iiMd,  are  obliged  to  trust 
to.  the  satage  virtuaa  of  hoapitality  and 
generosity,  or  to  the  nncoDtrolled  hifla- 


ence  of  tiie  Christian  seUgieB,  fisr  thsic 
preserwition  from  dying  of  hunger  {  but 
this  Mloeet*  however  hnportaat  hi  itaal^ 
b  ftmign  to  tlie  preaent  inqaliy., 

"^  1  have  heaid  men,  who  eottM  isik  ^ 
meat  aiibjeets  wHh  an  Didinay  degree  of 
aanity,  assart,  tiiat  tfie  majoei^  of  the 
•Woriring  classes  in  iretond  live, oriathar 
starve,  upon  potatoes  and  water  as  Ihdfar 
only  means  of  sostenanoe ;  aad  that  their 
only  dochiog  consists  of  the  coarsest  ngi^ 
so  torn  that  they  are  never  taken  off  at 
nighty  baeanse  the  owner  must  despair  el 
again  irtdiog  lite  way  into  them,  sbouhl 
hb  at  anytime  ineautioosly  doff  them 
from  his  person.  These,  and  many  such 
tldngs,Iheard,andpartlyXbelievedthem; 
but  now  I  know  that  these  tiihiga  afe  net 
tmitk  The  race  of  very  email  £urmeia  (I 
do  not  mean  in  person,  for  they  are  ooas- 
monly  tall  varlets)  is  indeed  much  mole 
numerous  here  than,  in  England,  or  than 
it  is  at  all  desirable  it  should  be  any^ 
where ;  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
these  men,  holding  as  they  do  firvm  she 
up  to  nxty  acres  of  land,  Irish  measure- 
ment,  ftdl  to  procure  modentdy  good 
food  and  raiment  wherewith  they  esa  he 
content.  It  is  true,  that  vety  little  me. 
ney  circidates  assong  them}  I  aijsalf 
have  known  repeated  iastancea  oftwsiPB 
suchfrrmers  being  unable  to  dnh  tege- 
tber  five  pounds  atatmewhentheyear- 
nestjy  desired  to  do  so  $  nor  is  this  ao 
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iiMoh  to  bt  wondered  at  aaoogit  an 
if^rioiltaial  population  onaided  by  mann- 
fiictores;  but  the  poorest  of  them  hai  at 
least  one  cow,  and  several  pigs  and  poul- 
try, and  most  of  them  have  more  cows 
than  one  and  a  horse,  liie  produce  of 
the  term  (indnding  butter,  which  those 
jpbo  are  poorest  sell  and  do  not  eat)  pays 
the  rent  and  other  land^oharges,  supplies 
the  funily  with  potatoes,  and  feeds  the 
livestodcabovementioned.  The  man  and 
«ms  not  yet  married,  besides  tUling  the 
land  and  eotting  turf  for  fuel,  which  is 
eommonly  a  privilege  of  their  holding,  are 
able  to  devote  some  time  to  labour  for 
^•thers,  either  in  ornamental  improvement 
lortheir  hukUordor  upon  the  public  roads. 
The  usual  rate  of  wages  for  country  la- 
bour is  eightpence  a  day ;  and  though 
they  cannot  always  procure  employment 
.when  they  wish  lor  it,  even  at  this  small 
.csmuneration,  yet  they  can  and  do  pro- 
cure enough  to  enable  them  to  provide 
themselves  and  their  families  with  dotbes 
and  other  indispensable  necessaries ;  and 
remember  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  very 
poorest  class  of  formers. 

**  It  will  probably  occur  to  yon  as  a 
difficulty  to  imagine  how  these  men  pay 
lent  and  tazes^  if  they  have  so  little  mo- 
ney amongst  them  as  I  have  said.  I  was 
then  speaking  of  the  resources  they  can 
eommand  for  any  purpose  of  their  own 
—the  crop  is  usually  sold  for  the  ezpvas 
fMurpose  of  paying  the  rent,  or  other 
charge^  just  at  the  tiase  the  money  is 
wanted,  and  it  is  paid  over  at  once  with- 
out remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant 
I  had  occasion  lately  to  inquire  after  the 
wdfore  of  the  fiimily  of  one  of  our  tenants 
.  who  had  died  some  time  before.  <  How 
are  Peggy  Doolan  and  her  children  co- 
ming on  since  she  lost  her  husband?' 
said  I  to  the  under-steward.  *  Is  it  the 
.  widow  Doolan,  that  lives  yander  below 
on  the  hill,  your  honour  V  *  The  seme.' 
:  *  Troth,  thin,  plaae  your  honour,  1  seen 
them  have  plenty  of  elegant  pratees,  wid 
.  eggs  galore,  an'  lashios  of  milk,  an*  it's 
.  bard  if  that  doesn't  sarve  them,  wid  your 
honour's  good  word.'  Such  I  can  assure 
you  to  be  much  more  nearly  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  fore  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
in  general,  than  the  potatoes  and  water 
above  recited.*' 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
the  Scotunan  is  fonder  of  prosing,  than 
<m  the  moral  degradation,  Uie  filth, 
and  misery  of  the  Irish.  It  is  not  at 
all  thnes  and  places  very  easy  to  de- 
cide what  is  moral  degradation,  and 
what  is  not ;— nor,  although  certainly 
with  more  egae,  can  a  man  always. 


withont  diflkolty,  disthigniah  what  fa 
bona  Jide,  and  in  the  real  nature  of 
thingB,  filth  and  misery.     Is  ^ere 
mord  degradation  in  the  Irish  fVme- 
ral  howlr     In  the  sudden  ilhimS* 
nation  of  the  horizon  by  a  thousand 
twinkling   shillelas  ?     The    Reason 
f^wn8--bnt  the  Fancy  smiles— and 
while  Imagination  calls  on  Mr  Moore 
that  "  there  is  a  fig^t  down  at  the 
bridge,"  that  unrivalled  Lyrist  im- 
mortalizes it  in  a  National  Melody^  • 
over  which  Beauty  weeps,  and  Bravery 
hangs  enamoured.    So  much  for  the 
difficulty  attending  Moral  Degrada- 
tion.   Well  then— filth  and  misery. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  are  f^  to  con- 
fess, that  we  should  rather  deep  alone 
than  with  a  pig,— but  if  the  pig  had 
no  sty,  while  upon  her  depended  the 
existence  of  ourselves,  our  wife  and 
small  ftmily  of  children,— then  wc 
should  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do 
as  it  is  said  they  do  in  Ireland,  alike 
by  parental  and  conjugal  afibction. 
A  pig  can  make  very  httle  perceptible 
difference  in  a  bed  already  occupied 
by  a  man  and  his  wife,  say  seven  aSt* 
spring,  and  perhaps  a  young  travelling 
Priest.    But,  to  treat  the  matter  with 
the  seriousness  it  deserves,  the  Irish 
are  not  a  filthy  people  in  their  persona. 
They  strip  white  and  well — and  have 
not  nearly  so  deeply-rooted  an  antipa- 
thy to  water  as  we  Scotch— the  na- 
tion of  gentlemen.  Saunders,  in  coun- 
try-places, we  believe,  never  dreams  of 
washing  his  face,  except  on  Sunday ; 
hut  there  are  so  many  holidays  obser- 
ved in  Ireland,  that  Pat  gives  his  as- 
pect a  wipe  on  an  average  twice  a-week 
through  the  year.    We  have  walked 
about  3500  miles  up  and  down  Ire- 
land, and  never  saw  one  young  girl 
who  had  reached  the  age  (»  pubertv, 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  gentleman  to  shake  hands  with, 
by  the  mediation  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  In 
Scotland,  such  drabs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  while  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  there  are  some  more  di*- 
bolieally  ugly  females  of  the  human 
species  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland, 
and  some  more  angelically  beautifm 
in  IreUnd  than  in  Scotland.    But  re- 
stricting the  argument  to  filth— it  is  a 
libel  to  say,  that  the  natives  of  either 
country  can  be  distinguished  among 
the  other  natives  of  Europe  by  that 
attribute.    The  French  are  filthier,  a 
thousand  thnes  over ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  the  English  are  the  only  people 
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Uk  pcUe  tiMOMdves  on  ihcir. 
\  deanHnaw.  Having  thua 
JammaTJly  diipoaed  of  Irish  moral 
4egndadoii  and  filth-^et  us  attend 
to  their  misery.  Does  it  consist  (we 
baTe  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  men)  in 
havii^  enormous  calfs  to  their  legs  ^ 
In  Imng  able,  one  man  with  ano« 
tber,  to  eat  halT-a-bushel  of  potatoes, 
and  drink  a  gallon  of  potheen  at  a 
sitting  ?  In  maklnfl;  lo?e  to  Sheelah, 
and  in  the  calm  of  the  evening  sitting 
at  the  month  of  a  cabin  among  tha 
BMontaiBs  of  Wicklow,  with  an  enor- 
mous OTgan  of  philoprogenitiveness  at 
the  hscK  of  your  headland  vour  body 
Bsnrmormg  with  children,  like  a  tree 
with  leaves  ?  Moral  degradation,  filUi, 
and  misery  being  thus  all  swept  away 
—what  shonld  be  said  about  igno- 
imnoe,  superstition,  and  intellectual 
bondage  ?  At  present  this  mudi-4et 
Mr  Wakefield  orMrM'Culloch  chal- 
lenge the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, 
as  Mr  Fcfe  latdj  challenged  the  Ro- 
man Cadidic  Priesthood,  to  argue  die 
great  Potatoe  question,  and  a  cham- 
pion will  leap  out  of  the  first  bog  to 
give  both  Economists  the  squabasn. 

Talking  of  potatoes,  our  sentiments 
of  that  root  are  congenial  with  those 
of  our  worthy  pamphleteer : 

**  There  is  a  strong  outcry  against  po- 
tatoes as  if  they  were  the  bane  of  Ire- 
land; in  my  opinion  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd.  Political  economists  all 
sgree  in  this,  (if,  indeed,  they  agree  in 
anything,} that  the  snan  who  invents  some 
new  madiine  whereby  a  great  deal  of 
animal  labour  is  saved,  confers  a  benefit 
on  his  country  and  on  mankind.  Now, 
I  have  no  difficulty, in  concluding^  o^/br- 
thrif  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind 
of  food,  which  enables  us,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  land  and  labour,  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  wholesome  nutriment 
for  human  beings  than  we  could  do  be- 
fore, is  still  more  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  accomplishing  immediately  that 
which  the  other  but  remotely  tends 
tob  Some,  indeed,  have  been  found  to 
say,  that  the  use  of  bread  food  is  advan- 
tageous to  a  country,  because  bread  is 
■Mde  of  floor,  and  floor  requires  a  mill- 
er, and  the  miller  a  carpenter  and  smith, 
and  that  so  a  whole  trsin  of  arts  and 
aitixaDs  is  introduced ;  but  this  remark 
scarcely  needs  coafotsUon  at  this  time  of 
4Kf,  and  we  have  only  to  ask  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  the 
agticiilturist  could  cause  his  com  to  be- 
come bread  1^  simple  volition,  **  digUo' 
rum  peremumei'  iff  tht  snapping  of  his 


ingers,  as  Biareas  TolUos  saith*  in.  order 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  this  propositkm. 
We  have  eaongh,  and  more,  for  the  na- 
nu&eturer  and  capitalist  to  do  nseftiUy 
and  profitably,  without  employing  htm  in 
grinding  wheat  or  oata  for  the  peasantry. 
**  It  is  eontended,  iiowever,  that  pota- 
toes are  a  lower,  that  is,  a  wone  species 
of  food  than  human  beings  had  heralo-^ 
fore  been  satisfied  with,  and  that  if  the 
quantity  of  sustenance  be  uMieased,  the 
quality  is  preportkmably,  or  more  than 
proportionably,  diminished*  I  think  this 
is  altogether  mtnie.  Onthe  CootineBt, 
I  knoWf  the  lower  orden  eat  aeaiieely  any 
flash,  and  in  part  of  the  nofth  of  England 
and  Wales  the  peasantry  live  on  bread, 
eheese^  and  onions;  they,  very  larely  get 
any  batcher  oMat  I  am  not  sufficiently 
well  acqoainted  with  Cheir^eondition  in  the 
other  parts  to  be  able  to  say  whether  they 
fore  more  sumptuously,  but  I  ean  aArm, 
of  my'  own  knowledge,  that  the  eorre- 
sponding  class  in  Ireland,  who  live  on  po- 
tatoes  with  salt  and  soar  milk,  would 
think  it  a  very  great  hardship  to  be  obli- 
ged to  exchange  this  diet  of  theirs  for 
the  English  bread  and  cheese^  and  not 
without  reason.  I  have  tried  the  expe- 
riment of  living  on  potatoes  and  butter, 
milk  myself  and  found  it  to  sneeeed  ad- 
mirably. I  never  enjoyed  better  health 
or  q»irits  than  whilst  rigidly  adhering  to 
this  diet,  though  I  am  not  ap^  thank 
God,  to  be  at  any  time  defleientin  ekher 
partlculac.  Five  or  six  pounds  of  hot 
potatoes  impart  a  genial  warmth  to  a 
man's  inside  of  a  winter's  day,  a  thousand 
times  more  comfortable  than  cold  stali 
brsad,  even  though  gamisbed  with  sueh 
delectable  eondiment  as  onions  or  a  mo- 
dicum of  cheese;  and,  ia  foct,  when  we 
attempted  to  introduce  the  bread 'and 
broth  system  into  our  prisons,  the  rognea 
mutuued  for  potatoes,  and  swore  we 
nseant  to  starve  them.  I  reasember  to 
have  read  somewhere,  that  when  pota- 
toes wem  flrst  Introduced  at  the  tables  of 
the  great,  they  were  denied  to  the  youngs 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  now  lefose 
them  ragouts  and  hi^seasoned  dishes, 
beeause  physidana  prooouneed  them 
heating  and  profoeativa  Hasthl%tkbk 
you,  anythng  to  do  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  our  seven  millions?  Itla 
an  idle  objeetfon,  that  cooking  the  pota- 
toes takes  npa  great  deal  of  time  of  the 
woman  of  the  housew  Sorry  am  I  to  say, 
that  that  time  eould  be  turned  to  very 
little  account  were  it  entirely  at  her  eom- 
mand ;  and,  at  all  events,  her  time  must, 
in  any  case,  be  less  valuable  than  that  of 
the  miller  and  his  men  who  should  grind 
the  oom ;  but,  besides,  the  Irish  who^ 
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feom  tlMir  hiM  or  mkHvs  potMoet,  lnv« 
iMcaed  bow  to  boU  then,  tttrrtt  allow 
tlwt  piooew^o  occupy  more  thm  forty 
viniitei;  «nd,  at  they  oat  but  two  meals 
»4ay,  the  time  deroted  eren  to  oookeiy 
4ioea  not  very  mttch  exceed  that  requisite 
in  an  English  cottage,  espeeiaUy  if  the 
Englifth  woman  make,  as  she  should  doj 
a  mess  of  pottage  of  her  bread  and  cheese 
and  onions.  Mr  Cobbett  has,  I  fiear,  had 
aome  snecees  in  pfujadklng  the  mfaids  of 
the  vnlgsi  hi  England  agidnst  thir  our 
iMousKo  speoies  of  Ibed.  This  devef 
psteoQ  writes  abet^  sH  diiags  wHh  an 
sppemnceofmiAutepardeiUailty,  which 
natniaUgr  haaan  amaihigly  imposing  ti^ 
liMt  on  the  unlniNiBed  popttlaee  s  but  the 
ftMt  i%  that  be  is  grtMsly  fgnOMttt  oto  this 
as  w^  as  maqy  oiher  toples,  (such  as 
politios  snd  the  plsnting  Of  tnses,)  oil 
wliieh  be  yet  adventures  Ids  erode  though 
vsiy  poritive  opbiloivs  to  the  puMtc;  Ai 
eneeringandridleule  operate  more  po#er^ 
folly  than  leasoidng  on  the  cIms  of  per^ 
sons  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  b^ 
Mr  Osbbett*8  writings,  1  wish  to  acquaint 
timm  with  Ihe  tict,  that  th^  lower  orders 
pf  this  country,  who  are  infinitely  betted 
ekUied  in  Ihe  area  of  ridicule  and  sneerc 
ingtfaan  tbemsetfO^feel  and  express  quit« 
aanraeh  contempt  tbr  John  Buirs  bread 
and  eheese,  as  he  can  do  fbr  Paddy's  pei- 
tatoes.  I  do  not  say  this  fai  any  unkind* 
aass^  bntvnly  to  correct  a  fiUse  impre»- 
alOft  of  superforily  which  the  boors  dwell- 
logon  the  east  side  of  the  <Dhamiel  some- 
times arrogate  to  themselves  otet  thb 
fmminglabonrers  of  Ireland ;  whilst,  la 
rsaKty,  they  are,  in  everything  iteqniHng 
tlm*exeition  of  quickness  and  acuteness 
-of^nteUeot,  greatly  inferior  to  the  least 
informed  class  in  this  oofun^* 

**  The  gentry,  indeed,  of  Enghnd  are, 
I  think,  generally  speoklngv  possessed  df 
ttorepMn  sound  aense»  though  not  6i 
more  rafiwuent)' than  the  same  class  ih 
•Itoland;  and  the  men  of  business,  firoib 
the  lowest  to  Hie  highest,  perform  their 
deaies  hotter  and  mere  becomingly,  tM 
am  in  every  wayinoompambly  better 
flttedfor ttieir  stations  in  lifo than  oufs 
yet  are ;  but  in  the  lowest  class,  the  su* 
pertority  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
readiness  and  all  the'  minor  qualhfeb, 
wl^k^  form  the  excellency  of  social  aiM 
civilised  lile,  lies  entirely  with  our  peo- 
ple.^' 

There  is  a  liJb  and  Bpiiit^-as  well 
as'truth  in  the  aboro  passage,  wbidi 
nmy  in  vain  be  looked  for  tbrongh  all 
the  heavy  pages  of  the  prosing  Eco- 
nomists—-tnc  absurdity  of  whose  doc- 
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titoea  ii  a  nfamr  ei^^  (oth^lie&Tiiiesi 
•f  ihefar  atyl^  which  if  enough  to 
break  the  back4>f  a  common  reader^ 
has,  we  believe,  greally  increased  die 
nnmber  of  disease  in  tfit  apioe,  and 
we  have  reason  tp  know,  proved  fiMi 
tal  ihdeed  hi  sevend  cases,  dmrmg 
the  discussion  on  the  Corn  Question* 
Which  of  them  all  oodldexpresa  him« 
self  60  easily  and  earaeitfy,  as  our 
friend  does  in  the^following  passsj^^*" 
«  Drinng  forthe  first  time  through  al* 
most  imy  pact  of  EngUmd  is  9rita  a  troat  f 
but  Jmre,  instead  of  the  rich  vaodnas^  phm« 
tstionon  planmtion,  andhedgwww  upon 
hedge-row,   you  had  been  accostonsed 
mrywhare  to  meet  with,  the  ssnetal 
9in6ice  of  the  soil  k>oks  arid  and  sad-oo« 
k>ureds  plantations  are  but  thinly  scat* 
tared,  gener^dly  ypung,  and  do(  imfra* 
quently  have  a  stunted  appearance»  as  if 
half  neglected ;  the  lairds  seem  divided 
into  a  prodigious  numi^r  of  comp^tr 
ments^  and  that  too  in  most  cases  not  by 
hedges,  but  ditches    or   bleak-looking 
Stone  walls.    In  the  country  towns  the 
beggars  are  numerous,  noisy,  and  squalid^ 
And  instead  of  the  neat  comfortable- 
looking  viUitges  of  England,  vou  meet 
with  thatched  cabins,  scattered  at  inter- 
vals along  the  road,  often  decaybig,  and 
always  dirty  in  their  external  appearsnce. 
This  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  gene- 
lal^ ;  yet  wherever  improvements  have 
been  made»  the  vivid  green  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  the  visible  combination  of  uti- 
lity and  ornament  in  the  mmor  details  of 
the  landscape,  abundantly  demonstrete 
that  we  possess  all  the  same  capabilities 
of  comfort  and  neatness  as  our  brethren,, 
were  they  but  called  into  opention  bv 
the  same  favourable  circumstances  which 
have  stimulated  exertion  and  diffused 
happiness  elsewhere.    The  soil  of  Eng- 
land is  brought  to  an  uniform  beauty  of 
surface  that  is  quite  aBtonishlng;  that 
the  soil  of  Ireland  is  equally  capable  of 
such  an  improvement,  and  that  it  would 
amply  repay  the  expenditure  of  labour 
and  capital  requisite  to  effect  the  change, 
is  indisputably  true.    It  is  really  vexa- 
tious to  see  field  after  field  look  brown 
and  We,  and  hill  after  hill  naked  and 
rugged,  when  one  certainly  knows  that 
the  fields  might  be  bright  green,  and  the 
hills  made  to  wave  with  stately  woods, 
with  great  and  permanent  profit  to  the 
proprietors.   Would  that  men  were  wise, 
and  considered  this !    Yet  we  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice  that  they  are  gradually 
growing  wiser,  and  that  improvement  is 
at  this  moment  advancing  with  giant 
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I  iic  btgwiBJng  to  ventutt 
Mpqii  iairastinenti  in  landed  pnp^ik 
Iretaa^  and  ooald  we  but  sMCted  in 
tnrfimrmy  fiDoa  tlia  len  infonocd  iiiiiid$ 
of  tfarSnfliah  BUUNifiKturan  their  deepr* 
)f  noted  pr^ndice  agaiiift  the  Iciah*  ie 
a  wild  end  aivage  nee,  amongst  wluNf 
the  livei  of  Engliali  Froteetants  ean  be 
taritt  eeciircd  efon  by  the  strictest  ]aw% 
the  petfeet  ammiatioD  of  this  coiinCrx  to 
Eogjand  wvteU  be  rapid  indeed,  and  it 
to  be  looked  on  as  » 
and  very  admirable  district  of 
the  same  eountnr.  This  is  A 
,  in  my  annd,  devoutly  to 
be  wUbod,  aad  which  I  riiaU  rejoS^  ia^ 
deed  if  osy  eflbrts  can  be  at  all  instm- 
■etttal  in  aeeelemting.  I  am  not  vain 
and  Ibolish  eooagh  to  imaghie,  that  we 
veabeady  fo  weH  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
•f  bting^  made  better,  but  I  am  moet 
saaioaa  tn  prove  to  my  ocmatrymen^  oa 
both  tfie  ^0  and  the  other  side  of  St 
Owise*s  Channel,  that  we  are  at  lealt 
apt  and  doeUe  scholara;  Who  can  rewar^ 
an  ample  retuhi  df 
i  of  profit  to  them  as  w^U  ai 
That  om*  iafeciorlty  is  al^ 
Aariy  graatly  teasr  than  haa  been  com* 
■oaly  aappoaad,  and  that  if  therel  be,  as 
aadeoiaUy  there  are,  very  many  thhiga 
adiieli  we  have  yet  to  leant  from  £ng^ 
IsB^  #«aie  witting  to  profttby  the  ex^ 
aal^  of  our  elder  and  wiser  sister,  aad 
fat  bf  ^N»  Bieahs  deftddbt  in  great  and 
(■od  qaiUliea'of  omr  owb> 

*1hdae  wfatr  have  the  eandoor  and 
good  BOMo  <o  enaalne  with  th«r  owil 
sfsa  fatto  oar  radl  conation,  rather 
thaspkee  implieil  frith  in  vague  exprosii 
■oaa  of  honor  aad  diagaat  agahnt  on^ 
with  shrogging  of  the 
'  aad  opliftfaig  of  the  palm,  by 
I  U-inlonBed  persons,  and  sob» 
tfttea  by  thoa^  who  iind  theilr  aeeoont  ia 
■iaiapsMiath^g  as,  win  find  that  we  are 
a  Miy  nd  inteUgeat  nation,  destitat^ 

rof  0M  atioag  desire  to  add  to  oar 
aad  oar  Imnsies  whreh  oonu 
■odlyparvadea  maakiod.  If  men  poeU 
]  of  capital,  and  common  sense  ta 
1  It  jadidoiisly,  wiU  iettle  amongst 
of  a  horde  of  staniog  and 
,  ready  to  plunder  and  tb 
rthM,  they  will  meet  with  apdu 
I  Mt  without  whole  el9the%  and 
rhia  flmaner  which  Aiey  themsdvea 
(aad  pefhapa  with  good  reason 
too)  to  that  of  the  English  peasant— a 
fdpalrttoii,  who  are  wldiig  ind  able  to 
ro  opsiatt  vigorously  and  well  with 
My  man  who  will  treat  them  hOrly  in  the 


of  money  or  goods^  for  rich  land 
and  hard  hihour*** 

We  began  with  a^  intention  <^ 
giving  a  r^ular  straight  -  forward 
Hhridgment  of  tl^s  pamphlet^ ,  but 
find  that  we  have  adopted  »nothei> 
perhapi  better  way^  of  givina  its  chief 
contents,  bv  following  the  order  <^  our 
own  thongntSy  and  turning  ov^  its 
leilves  again  for  aelettioa.  Thus,  o«r 
naders  will  thank  tts  fdr  treating  Jthcn 
with  an  ezuellent  astiaeti  ineontiDttaii 
tion  of  the  views  given  above;,  reialiah 
tatheoharaofierof  the  frisbpoasni^ 

**  The  character  of  the  Irlsh'peaaaatty 
cannot  easily  be  i^ipieelated  or  mdei^ 
BtoodbystNogers.  ItisfhUofreiigioBS 
feeling  even  taoveituwiag,  yet  sadjjFdai 
fleient  in  religioaa  prindfrfe.  It  aoonis 
paiadc^'oa],  and  yet  it  is  true  faifMit^aai 
may  be  philoebphically  aeoounted  for  in 
llieory,  to  say  that  the  Roman  OathoKe 
religion  is  apt  to  produce  this  defect  hd 
the  minds  of  its  mienUghtened  members) 
though  perhaps  one  of  its  most  palpaUjr 
nnsoriptund  errors  is  the  supposed  merii 
torionsnesa  of  huauui  worka.  PosaiWyv 
however,  it  would  be  more  just  atf  wirii 
aa  mont  charitableto  ascribe  much  of  thi 
good,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  evil,  of 
the  Irish  character  to  the  influence  of 
their  religious  feith,  than  we  high  Pvo^ 
testantf  are  usually  disposed  to  do*  Cerx 
tain  it  is,  that  however  our  people  asay 
live  without  God  In  the  world,  they  dd 
not  live  without  his  name  ever  and  anoa 
hi  their  months,  and  that,  not  irreverent, 
ly  or  lightly,  but  with  all  the  appearaaea 
of  unaffBcted  piety  and  earnestness,  which 
would  seem  to  betoken  that  they  havt 
Ood  in  all  their  thoughts. 

•*  If  two  boatmen  pass  each  other  on 
the  Shannon,  or  oa  a  canal,  or  two  cab- 
men on  a  road,  whether  they  knew  «aeh 
other  or  not,  yon  are  sure  to  hear  in  osel- 
low  musical  Iridi,  *  Ood  save  you^'  from 
the  coflseiv  and  *  God  speed  yoa»*  flNNU 
the  goer.  If  an  Irishmaa  approadi  the 
door  of  a  cabin,  whether  it  b^oog  to  an 
aequaiatance  or  stringer,  aad  whateter  be 
hia  business,  bis  first  salutation  hivariahly 
is,  •  God  save  all  here^*  and  the  reply  la 
ai  imrariably  simihff.  If  ho  meets  with 
pmons  woridng,  whatever  be  their  oc- 
cupation, he  never  drsama  of  paastag 
them  without  sayfaig^  *  God  bleaa  yoilr 
wofk/  When  first  he  oeeeaneighboar^ 
child,  or  his  horsey  or  his  cow,  or  anythfa^ 
that  is  his  neighbour's^  ho  is  sure  to  ssy, 
*  'niat*s  a  fine  child,  God  mark  it  to 
graise,*— ^  that*!  a  fine  eow,  Ood  blesa 
it.'— The  instsnces  are  endlM,  but  they 
aometimcs  sound  ludkioosly.  If  yon  ask 
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a  itainuitic  oM  num  how  Im  It  to^]% 
he  will  My,  *  Thank  your  booour,'  I'm 
all  full  of  cramps  aad  paint  in  my  bonet, 

f:1ory  be  to  God  ;*  or  if  he  be  drenched 
n  rain  to  hit  gr^  harm  and  dltoomfort, 
he  wUl  tay,  '  Troth,  it*t  a  mighty  wet 
day  entirely,  the  Lord  be  preited.'  Hap- 
pen what  may,  their  brief  and  pithy  eom- 
ment  it,  *  It  wat  the  will  of  Ood,*  or  if 
diey  with  for  any  change  of  exitting  cir- 
comttanoet  they  never  iail  to  add  *  if  it 
wat  Ood*t  wilL*  AU  thit  may  arite  at 
much  fkom  habit  at  from  piety,  it  it  tnu^ 
bat  ttill  the  very  ezittence  of  tQch  a  ha* 
bit  provet  a  kind  of  character  and  a  ttate 
of  miiid  Teiy  much  more  tutceptible  of 
cakare  and  improfement  than  the  utter 
recikltttnntt  of  impure  thought  and  of 
andean  lifing^  tl^t  it  to  lamentably  pro- 
iralent  in  tome  of  the  mining  and  mana- 
fMtitfing  dittrictt  of  England,  nay,  even 
than  the  intentibility  and  blindnett  to 
overything  tpiritual  or  mental  that  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  b  the  lowett 
datt  of  Engttth  agricultural  labourert. 
In  a  word,  though  the  religion  of  the 
lower  dattet  in  England,  when  they  have 
any  rdigion  at  all,  it  infinitely  more  ezod* 
lent  than  that  which  prevailt  among  them 
here,  yet  a  profound  veneration  for  relii' 
gion,  a  tteadfiut  bdief  in  the  ettentialt  of 
Chrbtitn  huth,  and  a  regular  attendance 
on  divine  worthip,  debated  though  it  be  by 
^e  tuperttitiout  obtervancet  of  their 
church,  are  incomparably  more  certain  to 
be  met  with  among  the  inferior  dattet  with 
at  than  with  you;  and,  betidet  thit,  they 
are  ht  more  genertlly  tubmittive  and 
rttpectlttl  to  their  tuperiort,  more  dlt- 
poetd  to  honour  and  obey  a  gentleman 
beeaute  he  it  a  gentleman,  more  retign- 
ed  when  fiivoun  are  denied,  more  grate- 
iol  for  fiivoura  given,  nK>re  uniformly 
obliging,  flexible^  and  anziout  to  pleate, 
than  are  the  peaiantry  of  England. 
There  i%  however,  greater  giddinett  and 
ooevennett  of  character  aoKMigtt  them 
than  tmongtt  the  Englitb.  It  it  a  com- 
mon taying  with  themsdvet,  that  they 
are  hooett  with  good  looking  after. 
They  do  not  tcruple  to  tell  liettotcreen 
themtelvet  when  they  commit  a  laul^ 
and  when  detected,  to  patt  off  the  lie 
with  a  jett.  When  they  taUKwr  for 
othert,  they  are  apt  to  idle  or  get  into 
mitchief,  if  they  be  not  well  watched ; 
thev  are  prone  to  goetip  and  dawdle  over 
thelrtatk ;  whether  from  an  innate  faido- 
lenee  or  a  love  of  tociality,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine;  certain  it  it»  they 


hove  a  ipeeid  avordoa  to  woryig  ahwa^ 
and  you  will  tee  three  trooping  off  with 
licfct*  in  hand  to  perform  a  job  which 
one  man  would  tet  about  at  once  in 
England;  nor  will  thete  three  aooom* 
plith  more  in  the  day  than  any  two  of 
^emtelvet  would  do,  if  yon  could  em- 
ploy them  teparately  and  apart,  to  that 
they  thoold  lote  no  time  in  talking.  In 
patting  through  the  country  here,  you 
frequently  tee  numerout  groupt  of  men) 
wom^n,  and  children,  woridog  in  the 
idd%  while  hi  England  you  would  al- 
mott  tuppote  the  ground  were  cultivated 
by  magic,  or  in  the  night,  to  rarely  do 
yoa  tee  people  at  work.  Tbey  certaiiw 
ly,  with  ut,  do  not,  in  general,  labour  to 
hard  at  the  English ;  it  it  to  be  remem- 
bered,  however,  that  thit  it  chiefly  when 
they  are  badly  paid  and  intuiBdently  fed* 
Tliey  do  not  even  hetitate  to  urge  thit 
reason  for  their  intui&ciency,  nor  it  H 
unreatonable  they  thould.  I  have  been 
atsured  by  prtcticd  men,— Mr  NhnOM^ 
the  engineer,  for  example,— that  a  given 
piece  of  manud  labour  cannot  be  exo- 
cuted  more  cheaply  in  Ireland  than  ia 
England  or  Scotland,  where  waget  ai^ 
treble  their  amount  with  ut.  My  ow» 
experience  would  not  go  the  length  of 
juttifying  thit  aatertSon,  but  m  any  caae 
it  doet  not  ditprove  the  capability  and 
willingnett  of  the  Irith  labomoer  to  estrt 
himtelf  with  at  much  induttry  and  cCbcI 
at  othert,  when  placed  ulider  the 'like 
circumttaneet,  beeaute  it  it  notorioue 
that  Ireland  tuppliet  every  part  of  the 
Idng't  donnnioat  with  the  hardett-work- 
ing  labouren  they  have.  In  their  deaU 
ingt  one  with  another,  our  people. are 
hnd  and  over-reaching;  they  -are  to 
little  accuttomed  to  the  pottettion  of 
Bioney,  that  they  greatly  overrate  ita 
vdue,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  havo 
tuch  a  tuperabundance  of  unoccupied 
timcb  that  they  can  tcarody  be  made  to 
underttand  that  time  it  at  all  valuable. 
Two  men  will  travel  four  or  five  milea 
and  wrangle  half  a  day  before  a  magia- 
trate,  for  tome  trumpery  affsir  that  doot 
not  matter  tixpence  to  dthe^ ;  and  what 
ia  mott  strange,  they  wOl  appear  at 
drawn  daggert,  whiltt  addretsing  the  jot- 
tice,  and  will  use  the  worst  and  moat 
abusive  language  towards  eadi  other^ 
but  the  moment  he  ditmittea  the  eaaa^ 
(which  he  very  often  doet  by  tdling 
them  they  ara  a  pdr  of  great  foolt^  and 
to  go  home  and  mind  their  batbiets^  and 
not  pester  themsdvet  or  him  with  non- 
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•en»e,)  they  wrikiwiyon  the  berttcrwt 
potsible,  chitting  about  their  ordinwy 
iCurf.** 

Oor  author  goes  ob  to  remark,  that 
labourers  unf<Sl  for  want  of  eraploy- 
ment,  and  land  unproductire  for  want 
of  labour,  constitute  an  anomaly  which 
stares  people  in  the  face  in  erery  part 
of  Ireland.    The  connecting  link  is 


Capital,  and  that  link  is  wanting ;  the 
reason  of  its  deficiency  being  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists. 
The  universal  belief  is,  that  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland  are  infinitely  more 
turbulent  and  lawless  than  those  in 
Eimland ;  yet,  on  comparing  the  offi* 
ciiu  lisUof  judidal  convictiotis  for  the 
years  1815,  16,  17,  and  18,  (the  latest 
returns  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,) 
he  finds,  that  the  total  number  for 
England  and  Wales,  was  28,694^  while 
that  for  Ireland  was  1§,815,  a  propor- 
tion certainly  Very  much  less  than  that 
^hich  the  number  of  her  inhabitants 
bears  to  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  the  prindpdity.  The  committals, 
howerer,  are  mudi  more  numerous, 
eomparatiyelT^  in  Ireland,— but  that 
lie  is  diaposea  to  think,  arises  as  much 
ihiin  the  frightnoed  policy  of  weak  and 
timid  persons  inyested  with  authority 
o?er  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-sub* 
jects,  and  occasionally  from  their  heed« 
teas  inadvertency  too,  as  from  any  rea« 
Bonable  grounds  of  stispidon  resting 
on  the  part  of  persons  imprisoned, 
against  whom  no  proof  of  criminality 
was  subaeouently  adduced. 

Our  aumor  laughs  at  the  serious  «>• 
lyrdiensions  entertained  by  many  ot  a 
general  insurrection  again  taking  phM» 
m  Ireland.  The  first  thing,  he  says, 
that  happens  when  any  ill  design  ia 
astir  among  the  people,  is  that  half  a 
dozen  of  ^e  vilest  miscreants  among 
them  repair,  unknown  to  each  other, 
to  differait  magistrates,  and,  for  some 
trifling  consideration,  discover  the 
whole  plot,  and  continue  to  act  as 
imea,  and  give  notice  of  every  intend- 
ed^oceed&g.  The  White-boy  affair, 
in  18«2,  many  resident  magistrates  in- 
Ibnned  him,  arose  out  of  a  conspiracy 
OD  the  part  of  the  hrmen  to  induce 
laDdlords  to  lower  ^eir  rents,  and 
that  they  at  first  instigated  the  out- 
rages and  comforted  the  perpetrators 
ctfthem  ;  but  when  the  natural  con- 
sequence (though  they  had  not  fore- 
■een  it)  followed,  that  the  White- 
boys  assailed  the  instigators  them- 
selves, and  when  the  burning  and 
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l^ndering  began  to  be'kdd  upon  their 
own  property,  they  speedily  came  for- 
ward, and  by  information  and  other 
means,  put  down  the  disposition  to 
violence  and  outrage  which  themselves 
had  fostered.  The  people,  he  avers, 
cannot  stir  a  finger  without  the  go- 
vernment being  apprised  of  it,  if  they 
choose  to  seek  for  information.  Of  all 
sorts  of  espionage  that  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual;  for  though  the  people  should 
suspect,  nay,  even  certainly  know, 
that  some  one  must  be  playing  them 
false,  and  betraying  their  machina- 
tions, stiU  they  have  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  guide  them  to  the  detection 
of  the  individual ;  the  betrayer  entera 
as  heartily  as  any  into  the  proposed 
scheme,  and  they  have  ever  becm  known 
**  to  carry  their  appearance  of  confcsr* 
mity  iofar  as  to  be  ihoi  by  the  magii" 
<n»<e*'flr>we(f/brce,inanattackofwhich 
they  themselves  had  given  the  warning 
which  led  to  its  perpetration."  We 
do  not  know  that  the  following  scene 
illustrates  much,  but  it  is  well  told— 
and  is  impressive :  ' 

« I  was  sitting  with  your  friend,  Sir 
John  — ,  in  his  study,  when  a  semnt 
cane  to  tell  him  there  was  *  one  waiting 
to  see  him  on  business  in  the  justice 
loom,  if  he  was  at  leisure.*    We  walked 
down  to  the  apartment  where  he  usually 
discharges  the  duties  that  devolve  on 
-  him  as  being  of  the  quorum,  and  there  I 
saw  a  haggard,  unearthly-looking  beldame 
cowering  towards  the  fire,  and  stretching 
out  her  withered  arms  and  attenuated 
hands  stU|  closer  to  the  grate :  she  rose 
and  curtsied  low  as  we  entered  the  room; 
Her   &ce,  weather-worn,  sallow,   and 
vrrinkled,  and  her  grey  muddy  eyes,  sur- 
rounded with  red  circles,  formed  a  coun- 
tenance which  appeared  blighted  by  hard- 
ship and  sorrow.    '  What  do  you  want 
with  me,  my  good  woman  ?*  aaid  the  ma- 
gtfltrate.   *  I'm  Mickle  Rooney's  mother, 
plase  your  honour.'    •  Mickle  Rooney ! 
do  you  mean  Michael  Rooney,  who  was 
miinUred  near  this,  by  the  White-boys, 
tome  years  ago?'    Her  low  moan  of 
agony  made  me  bitterly  regret  that  be 
had  asked  the  question  so  abruptly,  even 
of  the  seared-tooking  crone  before  ns. 
This  Rooney  was  a  horrid  wreteh,  who 
after  joining  with  the  White-boys  in  many 
of  their  outrages^had  become  an  iaformer, 
and  had  ultimately  given  evidence  against 
them  in  a  court  of  Jaw,  so  that  being  a 
marked  man,  he  soon  fcU  a  victim  to  their 
resentment,  and  was  found  one  morning 
in  a  ditch  with  his  throat  cut,  and  other 
dreadful  wounds  inflicted  on  him,  and 
thU  his  mother  had  been  subsequently 
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*  drW,*  at  abe  told  ui,  <  out  of  booiio  and 
home*  abuied  and  abhorred  by  all,  aud 
none  to  aay  a  good  word  of  her*  or  for 
her,  an*  the  was  lefc  to  starve  of  could 
and  hunger,  wid  neither  man  nor  mortal 
to  offer  her  a  crass  for  her  herrin,  or  pity 
her  after  she  was  gone.*  She  had  come 
to  see  if  an  application  would  be  made  to 
the  Castle  to  get  her  a  small  pension, 
or  some  means  of  saving  her  from  dy- 
ing of  hunger,  and  she  assured  us, '  she 
wouldn't  trouble  them  for  it  long,  as  in 
troth  it  id  be  bether  for  her  it  was  the 
Lord*s  will  to  take  her  away.*  There  was 
something  fearful  in  the  scowl  of  this 
miserable-looking  old  creature,  as  she  re- 
counted with  harrowing  minuteness  the 
indignities  she  had  received,  and  the  sor- 
rows she  had  suffered,  and  as  she  stoop- 
ed in  shivering  wretchedness,  supplicating 
for  what  herself  called  '  the  blood-money 
for  her  boy,*  the  recollection  tint  she  waa 
the  mother  of  a  murdered  man,  who  pro- 
bably himaelf  had  been  a  roorderer,  pro^ 
duoed  a  feeling  of  horror  that  made  m« 
recoil  firom  her  with  that  inatioctive  sort 
of  shudder  which  one  feels  on  reading  the 
brief  inscription  <  murder,*  on  the  cell  of 
a  condemned  felon  in  Newgate.  Mea- 
aures  were  taken  to  liave  the  wretched 
woman's  relief  properly  cared  for.'* 

Oiur  ataihor  is  of  opinion  that  im- 
proveaientSy  the  most  extenaiye  and 
imporunt,  hive  been  made  within  the 
last  twenty  jeun  in  the  state  of  the 
Irish  population.  The  spread  of  ele- 
mentary education  has  been  very  greats 
and  all  the  minor  decencies  of  life  are 
mudi  better  observed  by  the  people. 
The  d^ess  and  appearance  of  the  pea- 
santry, for  example,  is  much  more 
creditable  than  it  used  to  be.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  they  came  before 
Grand  Juries,  to  ^ve  evidence  con- 
oemlng  roads,  or  in  criminal  cases, 
thev  appeared  in  loose  attire,  '*  melan- 
choly hat,"  hose  ui^rtered,  collar 
unbuttoned,  shoe  untied,  and  every- 
thing about  the  outward  man,  de- 
noting a  careless  desolation;  but  now 
they  are  to  be  found  in  good  shoes  and 
stodungs,  thickset  breeches,  a  spruce 
waistooat,  and  a  strong  gsey  coau  He 
goes  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  the 
Legislature  would  be  kind  enou^  to 
give  them  a  little  breathing  time,  and 
not  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
people  of  Ireland  exclusively,  and  as 
distmguished  from  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire, Ireland  might  do  very  well,  and 
perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period  be 
as  Protestant  a  kmgdom  as  Enghind 
herself;  for  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
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gone  abroad  among  tha  pec^le,  which  . 
must  ultimately  terminate  in  the  re- 
jection of  error,  and  in  the  embracing  . 
of  truth* 

Of  the  Catholic  Association  he  speaks 
with  as  much  disgust  as  Mr  Canning 
can  possibly  experience  on  any  subject 
— and  laughi  at  Mr  Browniowe  tbr 
his  late  soiemn  warning  not  to  treat 
its  power  and  efforts  with  slight  and 
scorn.  He  calb  it  a  foul  blotch  on 
the  Catholic  body — ^like  the  red  mw 
flesh  we  read  of  in  the  Levitical  law, 
it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy  broken  out  of 
the  bile  ;  but  like  other  noisome  is« 
sues,  it  serves  the  office  of  a  conduit 
to  carry  off  the  foul  humours  from  all 
parts  of  the  system.  He  justly  sneers 
at  the  late  Attorney- General's  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  check  Mr  CCon- 
nel's  intemperance  by  prosecution— 
and  at  the  threatened  proceedings 
against  that  most  contemptible  area* 
ture  ShieL  The  folly  of  such  men, 
h^  truly  says,  sufficiently  defeats  their 
wickedness.  Ridicule  is  the  best  wea- 
pon against  nonsense,  and  imbecility 
may  safely  be  abandoned  to  contempt. 
The  number  of  those  amongst  llie  in- 
fluential Roman  Catholics  whoapprove 
of  any  of  the  measures  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  not  great ;  and  even  of  those  who 
give  to  it  their  names  and  subscrip- 
tions, there  are  many  who  would  feel 
ashamed  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  and 
join  in  its  proceedings.  It  is  mourn- 
ful, says  he,  that  so  respectable  a  man 
as  Mr  Brownlow^  can  be  so  ^  misled 
as  to  give  an  ephemeral  importance  to 
a  desperate  band  of  brawling  dema- 
gogues^ by  condescending  to  notify 
their  existence : 

"  Is  it  possible  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  yet  to  learn  that  to  talk  of  roiU 
Hons  and  of  means  of  intimidation,  is  the 
sore  way  to  disgust  the  English  people 
akogetlier  ?  England  well  knows  she  has 
a  giant's  strength,  and  so  do  the  members 
of  the  Association.  Let  them  beware  how 
tbey  provoke  her  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 
Does  Mr  Brownlow— can  any  gentleman 
whatever—imagine  for  a  moment  that 
any  man  in  Irehmd,  possessed  of  even 
means  and  brams  enough  to  ofganize  a 
rebellionr  would  embark  in  a  scheme  in 
which  his  every  step  should  be  steeped 
in^crime  and  blood, and  every  vista  closed 
by  beggary  or  the  gallows,  and  all  for  an 
idle  dream  of  misnamed  independence  ? 
I  have,  indeed,  been  assured,  that  the 
esoteric  doctrines  of  these  persons  com- 
prise the  abrogation  of  the  Union,  the 
confiscation  of  chorcfa  property,  and  the 
IS 
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reitiCiitioB  of  fdrfeited  efTtt^  But  if 
Mr  Biownlotr  rappoMt  thebodf  of  Ro. 
nun  OaOnHMM  to  concur  in  these  tenti. 
menu,  be  entertains  n  much  worse  opi- 
oioa  of  them  Chan  I  do ;  and  I  cannot 
concetve  bow  he  reconciles  it  to  his  con- 
science to  recommend  their  admission  to 
poJitical  power.  The  worst  enemy  to  the 
came  of  tbe  Catholics  in  Ireland  coold  not 
do  a  greater  injury  to  tbem  than  bj  puff* 
iog  up  tbe  Association  with  the  vain  and 
preposteroos  idea  that  their  kruUm  ./W- 
•bnt  ought  to  be  regarded,  or  ever  will  be 
regarded*  as  a  good  reason  for  granting 
CathoUc  Emancipation  ;  on  the  contrarf, 
it  u  obvious  to  every  mau,  who  will  take 
tbe  trouble  of  looking  calmly  at  the  mat- 
ter, that  tbe  trmah  uttered,  day  after  day, 
in  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  Association  tends 
to  cause  tbe  Catholic  body  to  be  looked 
upon  not  only  with  distrust,  but  witb  con- 
tempt.*' 

The  Roman  Catholic  Piiesthood  of 
Ireknd  comprises  a  bodv  of  men  of 
whom  the  peo^e  of  England  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  much,  and  of  whom 
they  know  very  little.  The  partisans 
on  one  tide  of  the  question,  quoth  our 
frtendy  lower  their  voices  when  they 
speak  of  them,  and  hint  at  some  dark 
and  mysterious  power  possessei)  by  the 
priests  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  people— a  power,  say  they,  witfi- 
out  limit  and  without  control,  which 
they  arc  well  disposed,  at  any  moment, 
to  turn  to  the  worst  purposes.  By 
another  class  of  politicians  these  same 
priests  are  held  up  as  unexampled  pat- 
terns of  pious  loyalty  and  suifering  vir« 
tac 

**  Now,  in  reality  and  trutli,  tbe  Romish 
piiests  are  a  very  comroon.place  kind  of 
men,  with  nothing  wonderful  about  them. 
Ibey  arc^  for  the  most  part,  at  the  out- 
set, persons  who  boast  of  some  such 
birth  and  lineage  as  the  children  of  a 
small  6ftrmer,  or  tbe  keeper  of  a  petty 
■bop  in  a  country  town,  may  lay  cUim  to> 
and  being  removed  from  the  plough  or 
tbe  eounter  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  Msynooth,  or  some  other 
religious  bouse,  they  spend  four  or  Ave 
years  in  mastering  a  slender  modicum  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  becoming  par- 
tially acquainted  witb  tbe  writings  of 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  some  other  authors 
of  that  stamp ;  and  thus  fortified  against 
ibe  fieiy  daits  of  false  doctrine,  beie^, 
and  scbisffl^  they  obtain  deacons*  orders 
at  tha  age  of  twenty-one.  So  soon  as 
tbey  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an 
anpointment  to  a  curacy,  tbey  are  enti- 
ciiMl  to  tbe  run  of  tha  parisb  priest's 


«7 

house,  a  horse's  keep,  and  a  f^w  pounds 
a- year  to  buy  clothes. 

<«  When  at  length  tbe  dignity  of  the 
parisb  priesthood  is  arrived  at,  they  fre- 
quently become  well  enough  off  in  world- 
ly circumstances,  and  are  sometimes  to 
be  met  with  at  the  table  of  a  country 
gentleman.  They  are  not  fortunate,  bow- 
ever,  in  their  attempts  to  take  the  tone 
of  good  society ;  of  this  they  retain  some 
indistinct  consciousness ;  and  in  the  com. 
pany  of  those  of 'the  better  rank,  Catho- 
lics, by  the  by,  as  well  as  Protestants, 
they  endeavour,  by  a  too  great  supple- 
ness of  manner,  almost  amounting  to  ser« 
vility,  to  condliate  tbe  favour  they  feel 
tbey  cannot  command.  I  think  they  are 
frequently  welUmeaning  men,  and  1  be- 
lieve tbey  often  work  very  hard  in  the 
discharge  of  their  clerical  duties ;  but  a 
man  of  large  and  enlightened  under- 
standing, of  well-disciplined  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  them. 

'  •*  1  have  strong  reason  to  believe,  too, 
that  the  supposed  influence  of  the  priests 
over  their  flocks  is  greatly  over-rated. 
In  matters  unconnected  with  religion  or 
with  politics,  I  certainly  know  it  does 
not  exist  The  priest  of  our  parish,  for 
example,  who  seems  a  coarse  and  simple 
roan,  of  small  capacity  for  good  or  evil, 
holds  some  land  at  a  low  rent,  of  which 
he  keeps  a  snail  portfon  in  his  own 
hands,  and  sub-lets  the  rest  toother  pet- 
ty farmers ;— there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
parisb  whom  bis  own  tenants  so  shame- 
fully cheat,  or  from  whom  bis  own  work- 
men more  joyfully  pilfer.  In  &ct,  tbe 
priest  is  so  little  elevated  above  them- 
selves in  manners  and  mode  of  living, 
that  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  feel  any 
very  profound  respect  for  him.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  nature  of  their 
religion  is  such  as  to  give  the  priests  a 
sort  of  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
over  the  ignorant  of  their  flock,  which  to 
us  Protestants' is  wholly  unintelligible; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  bow  far  this 
influence  is  purely  ecclesiastical,  though 
there  is  certainly  a  marked  distinction  be. 
tween  tbei^  sway  in  these  and  in  tempo- 
ral afl^irs.  If;  indeed,  they  were  all  as 
clever  and  designing  as  Dr  Doyle,  much 
might  justly  be  apprehended  from  a  body 
so  capable  of  evil  and  so  much  inclined 
to  it;  but,  in  truth,  tbey  neither  intend 
•o  much  barai,  nor  could  effect  it  if  they 
dkL  As  it  is,  tbe  common  people  follow 
their  <brection  in  whatever  concerns  reli- 
gion or  Catholic  Emaacipatfon,  and  very 
little  regard  tbem  in  anything  else ;  whilst 
tbe  richer  classes,  for  tbe  most  part,  pos- 
sess little  more  than  what  is  called  natu« 
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nX  religloii,  fIrtqnettUy  despising  those 
ministers  whom  they  oatwBrdljr  affect  to 
rererence ;  and  when  the  clergy  are  de- 
spised, the  religion  of  which  they  are  the 
teachers  is  necessarily  very  little  regard- 
ed. At  present,  Roman  Catholic  priests 
aie  little  better  than  a  superior  class  of 
mendicants,  subsisting  on  contributions 
leviedt  like  the  benevolences  of  old,  fre- 
quently on  a  very  reluctant  people ;  and» 
indeed,  one  chief  cause  of  the  earnest  de- 
sire sometimes  evinced  by  the  lower  or- 
(iers  for  what  they  call  Emancipation,  is 
the  hope  that  they  would  thereupon  be 
celieved  from  the  exactions  which  are 
vow  wrung  from  them  for  the  support  of 
their  priesthood,  by  the  appropriation  of 
government  funds  for  tliat  purpose.  As 
to  their  refusing  such  a  provision,  if 
made,  whether  in  conjunction  with  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  or  not,  that  is  quite 
oat  of  the  question.  The  Irish  peasantry 
are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
small  portion  of  money  they  get  into  their 
possession,  th^  I  can  assure  you,  were 
the  priest  to  continue  his  demands  upon 
it,  while  they  were  aware  he  refused  to 
take  the  stipend  which  lay  waiting  for 
him  at  the  treasury,  he  possesses  no  in- 
fluence over  their  minds  which  would 
prevent  them  from  expressing  their  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that 
would  quickly  bring  him  to  his  senses.'* 

The  rent  of  land  in  Ireland  has 
been  decidedly  increasing  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  independently  m  any 
adventitioos  circumstances,  such  as 
war-prices^  or  any  other  unnatural  sti- 
ratilant.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  that 
the  utmost  farthing  which  the  land 
will  afford  is  wrung  from  the  tenant- 
ry; that  only  Che  minimum  which 
will  support  existence  is  left  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  that  mini- 
mum in  the  bwest  species  of  food, 
namely  potatoes.  Our  author  here 
poinu  out  a  fallacy  in  this  sUtement. 
It  is  true,  he  allows,  that  the  cultiva- 
tor  gets  much  less  fW>m  the  land  for 
himself  than  he  should  do ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  this  evil  arises  from  the 
landlord  receiving  too  much.  Thereat 
cause  is,  that  the  land  is  not  made  to 
produce  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing ;  and  the  real  remedy 
is,  not  to  reduce  the  rents,  bat  to 
inake  the  land  produce  more,  by  bei« 
ter  cultivation  and  more  judidmis  ma- 
nagem^t.  It  is  now  an  establiidied 
fact,  that  lands  in  Irdand  pay  a  mudi 
lower  rent,  in  proportion  to  their  rod 
▼slue,  than  lands  m  England  do;  that 
is^  that  the  Irish  landlmd  recdTca  as 
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rent  a  smaller  proportioD  of  the  erop 
his  land  is  capaole  of  producing  than 
the  English  landlord  does : 

**  However,  the  sticklers  for  IreUmd's 
measureless  misery  enter  a  demurrer  to 
our  statement  here^  in  these  terms: 
*  True,  it  has  been  proved  that  land  in 
Ireland  pays  less  in  proportk>n  to  its 
capability  of  producing  than  it  does  in 
England;  but  then,  with  reference  to 
what  it  actually  does  produce,  it  pays  a 
much  huger  proportion ;  and  it  is  with 
this,  and  not  with  capabilities,  which  are 
never  called  into  action,  tliktthe  cultiva- 
tor has  to  do ;  if  his  own  share  be  insnf- 
ilcient,  the  misery  to  hhn  is  not  a  jot  the 
less,  because  the  rest  is  not  all  in  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord,  but  partly  there, 
and  partly  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.' 
Now,  there  is  some  truth  in  all  thb ;  but 
in  whom  lies  the  defeet  of  the  present 
state  of  thuigs  ?  Sorely  inihe  tenant,  and 
not  in  the  hmdlord:  Sorely  the  remedy 
must  come  from  improving  the  tiUage^ 
not  from  diminishing  the  lent  In  truth, 
the  tillage  has  improved  within  the  last 
dosen  years,  and  that  most  amaxingly; 
but  there  is  yet  room  for  immense  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  the  way  to  bring 
it  about  is  to  keep  the  rents  high.  I  am 
here  deliberately  advising  a  line  of  ood« 
duct,  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, which,  if  adopted  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  any  means  of  mitigating 
the  hardships  of  the  case,  must  needs  be 
productive  of  a  great  deal  of  individual 
privation,  even  to  misery;  yet  I  do  ad- 
vise it  even  in  this  uncompromising  shapes 
rather  than  not  at  all.** 

Our  author  says  boldly,  that  the 
Irish  peasantry  miut,  and,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  will,  bear  like 
men  considerable  hardship  and  priva- 
tion a  little  longer,  till  they  acquire 
some  capital  and  farther  skill  in  till- 
age, to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the 
English  farmer.  For  a  suffident  num- 
ber of  farmers,  who  are  possessed  of 
both  capital  and  skill,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  cultivatbn  of  land  in  Ireland, 
to  produce  some  degree  of  ootopetition 
lor  ground,  at  a  rate  which  only  a  su- 
perior degree  of  cultivation  can  afibrd, 
m  addition  to  supporting  the  farmer 
m  he  ought  to  be  snppOTted ;  and  it 
woidd  be  a  very  shortsighted  and  mi- 
serable sort  of  patriotism  or  hmnanity, 
wfaioh  would  induce  a  proprietor  to 
set  his  lands  at  a  low  rate  to  bad  cnl- 
tivalors,  because  ther  were  ignorant 
df  their  business,  and  would  till  dw 
land  badly,  rather  than  to  others  who 
couldafrnd  to  pay  liim  higher,  for  tha 
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ki^  better: 


diMt'chtfy  would  tai  hi» 


^  My  own  personal  experience  teadiee 
■e,  tiMt  in  pnctice  the  effiect  U  more 
freqaeotly  to  retun  the  old  occopuit  at 
an  increaaed  rent,  than  to  introduce  a 
new  one.  The  tenant  is  determined  not 
U>  he  foreed  oot  of  his  fivm  and  outdone 
bf  the  atfanger,  and  tfaerefore  he  offera 
more  than  the  hmd  la  worth  to  him. 
MuKf  will  aaaeft  that  it  ia  a  Terj  cmal 
ptoeeediBg  of  the  fauMllord  to  takehia  ad- 
^tiooai  BDonej :  I  have  so  beaitation  in 
affinnittg,  that  it  ia  agrcat  ahame  for  him 
if  he  do  not.  The  immediate  conseqoenco 
ia»  that  the  nan  aufes  extreme  priva- 
tioo  i  but  the  oitimato  result  is,  that  ho 
beoomea  a  betta  £utner.  He  knows 
that  the  atranger  who  offered  the  larger 
rent,  would  both  make  that  rent  out  of 
the  land  and  live  well ;  with  .this  convic-. 
tion  he  atmgglei^  and  struggles  success* 
fully,  to  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  per-, 
fecrion.  It  is  very  true,  that  if  the  land- 
lord be  a  g^tleman,  and  still  more  if  he 
be  a  ChrTsTian,  he  will  not  permit,  his 
tenant  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  want  in 
the  atmggle^  without  interfering  to  re* 
laave  haa  aacoasity ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
tocai^y  distinct  from  the  setting  of  his 
land*  If  wo  let  our  brother  perish  oC 
cold  or  hunger,  whilst  we  have  clothes 
and  idod  onMgh*  and  to  spare,  we  ahaU 
umndt^JvM  wttkr  Fa$ker  Lawhr*s  curtcp 
and  lie  hoc  hereafter;  but  it  is  in  nowise 
iacoosistoQt  with  justice  or  humanity,  so 
CO  disfMiee  of  our  estates,  that  they  may 
pcoduoe  Ihe  utmost  pooible  quantity  oC 
food  to  huoMB  beingab  md  of  proAt  to 


The  attn^on  to  Father  Lawlor^s 
_  arte  can  only  be  understood  from  a 
little  otory,  wnSdi  we  quote^  as  it  tells 
tmtlis  on  another  important  subject : 
"  A  poor  blind  M  woman,  or,  aa  sho 
caned  heneli;  *  a  dark  and  desoUte  wU 
dow/  who  lived  in  our  neighbourhood, 
came  to  me  one  day,  to  tell  me  that 
sooie  ^ons  ladies  had  offered  her  soino 
warm  blankets  for  the  winter,  whidi  was 
then  setting  ta^  if  she  would  undertake 
to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scripturea 
and  of  prayers,  wluch  took  phMO  daily  ia 
their  great  haU,  but,  ahe  added,  that  sho 
was '  iterd*  to  go.  I  adviaed  her  by  all 
means  to  take  the  bhmketa  and  the  pray* 
ofi^  aa  pleaaant  and  profitable  for  her 
;  but  if  ahe  felt  acruplea  of 
to  obtain  first  the  priest's 
which  I  was  sore  he  would 
not  deny,  considering  the  urgency  of  the 
oaafr  Some  daya  after,  I  met  her  beg- 
gwg,  when  this  brief  and  pithy  dialogue 


SOL 

enaued :  «  Well,  Csl^  d|d>  you  get  tho 
blankeu  ?•— *  Plase  your  honor.  Father 
Lawlor  laid  me  under  a  curse,  if  I  wmc 
to  the  ladies,  an*  I  thought  it  better  to 
bear  wid  the  could  lying  here,  nor  to  lie 
hot  hereafter.'  After  some  farther  par- 
ley to  ascertain  the  troth  of  the  (acts,  I 
promised  her  the  blankets  unconditional- 
ly. *  Oh,  musha,  musha,  thin  the  heavena 
be  your  honor's  bed,*  was  her  prayer  at 
partings  <  an*  my  blessin  and  the  blessin 
of  the  widow  be  about  vou,  and  preserve 
you  and  yours  from  sin,  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  I  pray  God." " 

In  speaking  of  the  reUdons  between 
tenant  and  landlord,  this  gentleman 
says,  that  he  feels  and  reasons  as  n 
resident  proprietor  of  land.  Of  the 
systems  of  Middlemen  and  of  tho 
evils,  or  benefits  arising  from  them, 
he  has  heard  much,  but  knows  no* 
thing  of  them  from  his  own  know*  • 
ledge.  He  has  lived  amongst  men  of 
property,  who  manage  their  estates  by 
their  own  agents,  and,  as  &r  as  is  tos* 
sible,  admit  no  other  to  intervene  oe- 
tween  themselves  and  die  occupiers  of 
the  soil ;  who  consult  the  well-being 
of  their  tenantry  by  personal  atteo* 
tion  to  their  condition,  so  far  as  is 
ccmsistent  with  the  other  business  of 
life  which  their  station  in  society  de- 
mands of  tbeny  and  with  the*  etyoy* 
ment  of  the  pleasures  to  which  they 
deem  themselves  fiurly  entitled  by 
their  rank  and  pn^erty. 

It  is  necessAij  that  we  in  Britain, 
when  talking  of  rentals  in  Irdsnd, 
should  advert  to  certain  trifling  difi^^ 
enoes  in  the  measurement  and  cuiw 
rency  of  the  two  cooDtries,  which,  al- 
though perfectly  well  known  in  the 
abstract,  people  let  slip  out  of  their 
memories  when  they  see  friditfbl 
statements  printed,  settins;  fwtn  how 
small  the  farms  are,  and  how  Uxgp 
the  rent.  For  example,  when  we  hour 
that  a  particular  inoividual  hasa  farm 
in  Ireland  of  thirty  aone^  for  vrhich 
he  nays  sixty,  pounds  rent,  we  imiigino 
he  nas  but  thirty  acres,  gnd  that  he 
does  pay  sixty  pounds,  whereas  the 
words  really  mean  that  he  has  forty- 
nine  acres  of  hind,  and  that  he  pay* 
something  less  than  fiftv-five  pounos 
eight  shillings ;  that,  in  short,  he 
reiUy  pays  something  less  than  tweiH 
ly-throB  shillings  an  acre,  and  not  two 
pounds  an  acre  for  his  land.  Now, 
this  difference  in  measurement  and 
currency  not  only  enters  into  all  caU 
culations  made  previously  to  January 
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1899,  b«it  iitill  eiiBis  in  almost  all 
bargain!  made  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  also  unirersally  perrades 
the  common  parlance  of  society  in 
Ireland : 

« Irish  lineal  aaeasure,  then,  was  to 
English  lineal  neasure  in  the  ratio  of 
fourteen  to  eleven,  that  is  to  say,  eleven 
Irish  miles,  or  eleven  Irish  perches,  equal 
fourteen  English  miles  or  fourteen  Eng- 
lish perches  in  length,  but  land  or  acres 
being  measured  both  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  this  ratio  and  difference  enters 
both  the  one  way  snd  the  other  into  the 
computation,  and  Irish  seres  are  to  Eng- 
lish as  the  product  of  fourteen  multiplied 
by  fourteen  is  to  the  prodhct  of  eleven 
multiplied  by  eleven,  that  is  as  196  to 
121,  or  121  acres  of  plantation  measure 
as  used  in  Ireland  equal  196  acres  of 
statute  measures  as  used  in  England. 
Again,  any  given  sum  in  Irish  currency 
was  to  the  same  nominal  sum  in  English 
currency  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  thir- 
teen; that  is  to  say,  L.13  Irish  equal 
only  L.12  EogUsh^-hence  if  a  farmer  in 
England  pay  28s.  rent  and  12s.  poor 
rates,  making  together  L.2  ayear  for  an 
acre  of  land,  and  a  farmer  in  Ireland  who 
pays  no  poor  rates,  be  charged  X.  2  a- 
year  rent  for  an  acre  of  Und,  then,  in 
order  to  find  the  annual  sum  paid  for  a 
given  space  of  land  in  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  that  paid  for  the  same  space 
•f  hind  in  England,  we  must  dimmish 
the  rent  of  the  Irish  fiftrmer  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  196  to  121, 
and  of  13  to  12,  which,  expressed  in  iu 
lowest  terms  is  as  637  to  363;  there- 
fore the  Irishman's  payment,  instead  of 
being  etpiil  to  the  Englishman's,  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  turns  out  to  be  in^^eaiity 
only  three  hundred  and  siicty-thrce  six 
hundred  and  thirty  sevenths,  or  little 
ttiore  than  one-haU^'* 

Oth^  and  important  considerations 
«iter  into  a  eompariion  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  and  consequent  ralue 
of  tiiese  equal  superficies.  The  scnl 
of  Ireland,  taking  acre  for  acre,  is 
greatly  more  lertile  than  thatof  £ng« 
land.  The  author  thinks  himself  jus- 
tified by  the  best  information  he  oould 
collect,  in  stating,  that  a  giren  quan- 
tity of  aferage  land  in  Ireland  is  ca- 
pameof  producing,  with  an  equal  ex- 
penditure of  labour  and  capital,  one- 
tenth  more  dian  an  equal  quantity  of 
average  land  in  England.  The  climate, 
too,  is  greatly  more  farounble  to  the 
fanner.  In  England,  not  onlv  is  it 
necessary  to  devote  a  considerabte 
portien  of  his  (arm  to  green  crops  for 


winter-fioediag,  but  he  must  likewise 
provide  houses  for  his  cattle  and  bit 
com ;  and  in  the  aouthem  counties, 
even  for  his  hay,  to  secure  it  against 
the  frost  and  snow.  In  IrelandTthe 
necessity  for  such  precautions  does 
not  exist.  Snow  rarely  li^  on  the 
ground manjr  hours;  frosts  are  neither 
lasting  nor  intense.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  either  green  crops  or  store- 
houses for  cattle,  at  least  except  as  a 
qpecnkttOD  to  fatten  them  for  market, 
sind  a  little  hay  biings  them  well 
through  the  severest  of  their  ordinary 
winters.  * 

Our  author  has  a  happy  knack  of 
illustrating  all  his  positions  by  inte- 
resting facts  : 

**  In  the  yesr  1822  our  neighbour,  Mr 
C  ,  purchased  a  small  estate  in  Cork- 
shire.  As  we  did  not  then  enjoy  great 
quietness,  lands  sold  considerably  under 
even  their  usual  low  rate  with  us.  He 
paid  exactly  eighteen  years*  purchase  on 
the  then  rent  of  thirty  shillings  the  Irish 
sere.  What  between  the  natuiml  expiring 
of  leases,  the  non-payment  of  rent  and 
other  causes,  he  found  that  about  a  thou- 
sand  acres  of  average  land  would  devolve 
into  his  own  hands  to  reset  and  model  as 
he  pleased,  but  which  however  was  already 
occupied  by  a  very  numerous-  tenantry, 
whom  it  would  have  been  a  har^  and  un- 
feeling  thing  to  turn  adrift  A  diligent 
inquiry  was  instituted,  and  an  those  who 
had  no  natural  claim  upon  the  land,  such 
as  long  residence,  meritorious  conduct, 
or  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  perma- 
nent improvement,  were  dispossessed  en- 
tirely—eleemosynary aid  being  afforded 
to  such  as  required  it,  and  all  being  as- 
sisted  in  every  way  that  could  be  devised 
to  mitigate  the  necessary  evil. 

"  Still  there  remained  on  the  thousand 
acres  forty  familie8,whom  he  was  unwilling 
to  put  off  the  lands,  and  though  he  would 
greatly  have  preferred  dividing  it  into  not 
more  than  three  fkrms  or  four,  he  deter- 
mined for  their  sakes  to  retain  them  all; 
Four  hundred  acres  he  divided  amongst 
ten  whom  he  deemed  most  deserving, 
infiums  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acre8,^be 
rest  had  twenty  acres  each ;  but  he  made 
this  condition  in  every  agreement — that 
he  himself  was  to  lay  out  L.3  an  acre  in 
draining,  fencing,  and  manuring  the  land, 
to  bring  it  into  excellent  condition,  and 
that  they  were  to  pay  L.2  an  acre  per- 
manent  rent,  instead  of  dOs.  as  before ; 
and  further,  that  each  was  to  keep  at  lesst 
a  third  of  his  &rm  in  grass  Und,  unless 
be  obtained  a  special  provision  to  break 
up  more.  Mr  C—  likewise  put  their 
cabins  into  thorough  repair.    The  plan 
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Mfcecded  to  his  with,  uid  If  adding  L.S 
u  tcr*  expended  to  the  L.«7  originally 
p«d,  we  make  the  pnrchasd  money  tiie 
L.dO  an  acre,  and  call  the  rent  L.  g  an  acre, 
which  it  it,  instead  of  SOn.  which  it  was, 
he  hAs  now  an  admirable  estate  at  tffteen 
years*  purchase^  and  the  rents  HBgtiUffly 


"  The  present  condition  and  mode  of 
proceeding  of  his  lowest  ckis  of  tenantry 
•bore  mentioned  is  generaUy  as  fbllowst 
--the  twenty  acres  of  hmd  are  subdi. 
Tided  thus— nine  acres  in  grass,  one  in 
oats,  four  in  wheat,  four  in  potatoes,  half 
an  acre  in  flax,  half  an  acre  set  by  the 
tenant  himself  as  potatoe  garden,  to  a 
man  whose  additional  labour  he  requires 
in  springand  autumn,  and  one  acre  leftfaU 
low;  others  have  four  acres  of  wheat, 
four  of  oats,  four  of  potatoes,  and  eight  of 
pastore  and  meadow;  and  some,  who 
bare  leave  to  break  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  ground,  have  four  equal  divigioos 
of  wheat,  oats,  poutoes,  and  grass  land. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  potatoes  are  al- 
ways looked  on  as  the  crop  which  puts 
the  ground  in  A«ari,as  it  is  called,  becau^ 
fur  it,  and  for  it  only,  the  ground  is  ma. 
'  mved,  and  it  is  considered  equally  bene- 
idal  for  the  soil  to  manure  and  uke  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  as  to  let  the  ground  lie 
fallow  without  manure ;  after  the  pota- 
toes oomes  wheat,  and  the  thhtl  year  a 
crap  of  oats — the  reason  of  requiring  a 
certain  portion  to  be  kept  in  grassy  is  that 
it  is  a  security  against  the  tenant  exhaust- 
iag  Us  farm  by  extreme  tillage,  and  then 
fanning  away  or  requiring  an  abatement 
of  rent.  Each  of  the  occupiers  of  those 
farms  has  four  cows,  all  of  them  one  and 
some  two  horses,  from  three  to  seven 
pigs,  and  poultry  in  abundance.  The 
wheat  alone  pays  the  rent;  the  grass, 
hay,  and  oats  feed  the  four  eows  and  two 
horses;  the  potatoes  more  than  si^y 
the  bipeds  and  the  pigs ;  and  the  surplus, 
together  with  the  butter,  a.  most  import- 
ant item,  and  skim-milk  cheese,  which  a 
Scotch  steward  has  introduced  the  fashion 
of  Dukin^  suffices  to  pay  tithe  and  other 
land  chai^ges,  purchase  and  repair  imple- 
■ents,  shoe  the  horse,  clothe  the  family, 
bay  soap  and  candle,  and  pay  the  priest. 
Four  good  hogs  give  mpre  than  a  thousand 
weight  of  baaon,  so  that  the  family  may 
have  three  pounds  a-day  of  this  besides 
sweet  and  sour  milk  and  eggs,  and  eadi 
man  %b  allowed  a  right  of  turfary  on  Mr 
C^— *s  bog^  to  supply  his  own  house 
vithhieL'* 
It  it  obrioos  that  such  a  system  at 
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this  would  answer  well  only  where  the 
landlord  makes  the  expensive  iip* 
provemeftts  himself,  and  throws  the 
burden  on  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of 
increased  rent  In  so  poor  a  country 
as  Ireknd,  this  seems  the  most  ration- 
al way ;  at  least,  wherever  the  land- 
lord is  intent  to  pay  suflftcient  atten- 
tion  to  his  estate  to  prevent  the  tenant 
from  wasting  hit  land. 

*'  But  you  wUl  ask,  is  it  possible  that 
the  mode  of  living  I  have  just  described 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  condi- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  popuhition  of  the 
country  ?  Would  to  God  I  could  answer 
yes.  The  truth  however  is,  that  the  ge- 
neral condition  is  nothing  nearly  so  com- 
fortable, but  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  quite  as  much  so. 
If  the  landed  proprietors  had  only  the 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  of 
Christian  men,  to  reside,  were  it  but  a 
month  or  two  in  summer,  on  their  own 
estates,  and  make  themselves  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  tenantry, 
and  be  a  terror  to  fevil  doers,  especially 
those  who  do  evil  to  themselves,  though 
it  be  themselves  only,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well.  Of  all  nations  whom 
I  have  known,  the  lower  orders  m  Ire- 
land most  require  the  stimulant  of  praise^ 
when  deserved,  and  most  proflt  by  it  when 
judiciously  given;  they  are  certainly  a 
sensitive  people,  and  they  love  and  ap- 
preciate justice  to  a  degree  that  exceeds 
belieL  I  do  not  so  much  mean  justice 
dealt  out  for  money  in  a  court  of  faw, 
though  they  have  a  hankering  after  that 
toQ,  as  equity  in  thj  breast  of  a  landlord 
or  an  employer.  The  man,  who,  living 
amongst  them,  fails  not  to  show,  were  it 
but  in  kind  words,  his  sense  of  the  pa- 
tient continuing  in  well-doing  of  the  good, 
and  who  exercises  harshness  only  towards 
those  who  deserve  it  at  his  hands,  may 
be  certain  of  being  not  only  respected, 
but  beloved  by  them  even  in  the  moment 
of  his  chiding ;  and  all  those  who  will  be- 
come, like  Homer's  heroes,  the  shepherds 
of  their  people,  may  rest  assured  they  will 
equally  with  them  be  honoured  by  theic 
people  like  a  god." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  ttop 
thort,  at  the  pamphlet  containt  much 
more  valuable  and  curiout  matter,  and 
we  had  a  few  things  to  lay  ourselvet ; 
but  other  opportunities  will  occur  of 
saying  them,  and  we  leare  the  above  . 
extractt  to  the  reflection  of  our  read* 
en. 
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BONO  or  EMIOBATION. 

There  wat  beard  a  song  on  the  diiining  sea^ 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee ; 

Man's  Toioe,  unbroken  hj  sigbsy  was  there. 

Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air; 

Of  fresh  green  lanos,  and  of  pastures  new. 

It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  aurges  flew. 

Bat  erer  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  ftrewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone. 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fdl. 

"  Away>  away,  o'er  the  foaming  main !" 
—This  wks  the  free  and  the  joyful  strain— 
*^  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star ; 
There  are  plains  whose  rerdure  no  foot  hath  prest'd. 
And  whose  wealth  ia  all  for  the  first  brave  guest." 

«'  But  alas !  that  we  should  go/' 

Sang  the  farewell  voices  then, 
'^  From  the  homesteads  warm  and  low, 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen." 

**  We  will  rear  n«w  homes,  under  trees  that  glow 
As  if  gems  were  the  firuitaj^  of  every  bough ; 
O'er  our  white  walla  we  will  train  the  vine, 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline. 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  still." 

^  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 

Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees. 
Where  flrtt  our  children  play'd 

Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees !" 

'^  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be. 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roe-buck  free ! 

None  shall  say, '  Hither,  no  fiuthcr  pass  1' 

We  will  track  each  step  throngh  the  wavy  grass  ! 

We  wiQ  chase  the  Elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 

And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night." 

^'  But  oh !  the  grey  church  tower. 

And  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 
And  the  shelter'd  garden  bower — 

We  have  bid  them  iU  fkreweU!" 

"  We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
Toeach  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace :  * 

We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods, 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods. 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indian  graves  ky  alone  before !" 

"  But  who  vrill  teach  the  flowers. 

Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 
In  a  soil  that  ia  not  oura  ? 

—Home,  home,  and  (Kends,  farewell !" 

F.  H. 
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CHAPTBAf  ON  CHUJiCHYAROS, 


Chap.  X. 

Broad  Sumtnerford. 


In  the  d&urdiyard  of  Broad  Sunw 
tnerford— But  why  ahould  I  n&ct  to 
dcKribe,  at  frotn  my  own  reeollcctioo^ 
a  place  with  which  I  am  utterly  uii« 
aeqnaiiited  except  hy  report  ?  For  ve« 
rily,  gentle  reader,  I  nerer  set  foot  in 
the  said  churchyaid — neither  in  the 
quiet  rectory  adjoining  thereunto— 
ndther  in  the  pretty  Tillage  wherein 
they  are  situated.  And  yet  each  and 
all  of  those  localities  are  as  familiar 
to  my  mind's  e^e — ^not  only  as  if  I 
had  seen  them  with  the  bodily  organs^ 
but  at  if  I  had  long  sojourned  in  thepa* 
rish  where  they  lie.  And  no  wonder— ^ 
fiir  all  those  places  were  described  to  me 
at  that  season  of  life  when  imagina- 
tion, like  a  cloudless  mirror,  reflects 
back  eTenr  object  presented  before  it 
with  the  &ithfulness  of  truth,  and  the 
tableta  of  memory  receive  those  proof* 
iwtprettiams,  compared  with  which, 
the  most  perfect  struck  oft*  in  later 
years  are  fiiint  and  spiritless.  Be- 
jides,  the  describer  was  one  rich  in 
old  tales,  and  family  legends,  and  all 
sorts  of  traditionary  lore— one  whom 
I  could  interrupt  and  question,  with 
all  the  confidence  of  perfect  familiari- 
ty, aod  the  Impetuous  curiosity  of 
youthful  eagerness— and  many  a  fire- 
light hour  have  I  sat  on  the  low  foot- 
stool at  ho'  feet,  listening  to  stories  of 
past  times  and  departed  generations, 
and  scenes  and  places  associated  there- 
with, so  graphically  combined,  that 
die  illusion  was  perfect ;  and  often, 
in  after  life,  I  have  caught  myself 
^leaking  to  others  of  those  places, 
persons,  and  circumstances,  as  if  I  had 
Deeo  contemporaneous  with  the  for- 
mer, and  fknuliar  with  the  latter,  firom 
observation  and  experience, 
iitfol  season !  delicious  hours ! 
ible  recolleotions  I  never  to  be 
superseded  among  the  heart's  most 
predotts  records,  by  any  sfter  enjoy- 
ment, however  exquinte !  Far  other 
■oenea  have  I  mingled  in  sinee  then^- 
hr  other  interests  have  excited— far 
•Cher  £BelingB  have  eogiwsed  me. 
Bat  in  weal  and  in  woe-%  cloud  and 
10  sunahine— in  tumult  anil  in  silence 
—in  orowda  and  in  solitude— often,, 
often  have  I  looked  back  with  u  sick- 
ening heart,  a  yearning  tenderness,  a 

Vol.  XXII. 


bitter  joy^  to  those  quiet  houra,  whea 
my  all  of  earthly  good — my  world  of 
fdicity — ^was  comprised  in  such  little 
space — within  the  walls  of  that  old* 
fashioned  parlour,  where  the  fire-light 
flashed  broad  and  bright  on  the  warm 
damask  curtains,  and  I  sat  on  that 
low  footstool  by  the  hearth,  at  the 
feet  of  one  who  never  tired  of  telling 
those  tales  of  o^er  days,  which  I  waa 
never  weary  of  listening  to.  Hers  waa 
the  true  graphic  art  of  storv-telling. 
Her  portraits  lived  and  breatned ;  and 
while  I  hung  upon  her  words  with 
mute  attention,  tne  long  procession  of 
generations  gone  passed  before  me — 
not  shadowy  phantoms,  but  substan- 
tial forms— defined  realities — distin- 
guished, each  from  each,  by  every  nice 
modification  of  characteristic  ^culi- 
arity — ^uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  (a 
bewiggedand  brocaded  host,)  of  whom 
most  had  been  gathered  bfefore  my 
birth  to  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  remaining  few  had  lived  to 
bestow  a  patriarchal  blessing  on  their 
infant  descendant.  All  these,  recalled 
to  earth  by  the  enchanted  wand,  were 
made  to  re-act  their  former  parts  on 
the  great  stage  for  my  especial  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  became  as  familiar  with 
the  names,  characters,  and  persons  of 
those  departed  worthies  as  she  who 
really  remembered  their  times,  and 
had  been  herself  the  youthful  darling 
of  their  latt^  davs. 

Among  those  she  best  loved  to  speak 
of,  was  a  kind  and  gentle  pair— an 
old  bachdOT  and  his  twin  maiden 
sister,  of  Uie  name  of  Scale,  relations 
of  my  grandmother,  who  lived  out  to- 
gether their  hmg  and  blameless  lives, 

*'  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  for- 
got," 

in  an  obscure  quiet  village  of  Somer- 
setshire, called  Broad  Summerford,  of 
which  parish  Mr  Seale  was  the  re- 
vered and  ^thful  pastor  for  the  space 
of  more  than  half  a  century. 

"  They  were  the  best  paople  in  the 
world,"  said  my  dear  chronicler ;  "  and 
aome  of  the  happiest  days  of  ray  early 
youth  were  ^nt  at  the  pleasant  rec- 
tory of  Broad  Sununerford.  Our  good 
relations  had  heard  that  my  parents 
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were  sofferiDg  considerable  anxiety  on     friend  of  niaaterV 
my  account,  my  hadih  having  be- 
come so  delicate  as  to  indicate  symp- 
toms of  decline,  and  that  change  of 
air  and  scene  had  been  medically  pre- 
scribed for  me.  The  kind  souls  knew 
that  my  fktber  and  mother  could  not 
remove  fh>m  the  small  country  town, 
where  circumstances  had  fixed  their 
vesidenee,  without  very  serious  in- 
convenience, and,  in  the  benevolence 
4)f  their  hearts,  they  forthwith  dis- 
patched an  epistle,  requesting  that 
their  dear  cousins  would  intrust  the 
precious  child  to  their  safe  keeping, 
and  to  the  puse  air  and  rural  change 
of  their  pastoral  habiution,  for  as 
long  a  time  as  they  could  spare  her 
ftfjfok  the  paternal  roof,  or  till  her 
health  should  be  perfectly  re-esta- 
blidied,  which  they  almost  pledged 
themselves  (with  God's  blessing)  it 
wocdd  be  in  their  salubrious  village. 
Such  an  invitation,  irom  such  invi- 
ten,  was  most  gladly  and  gratefully 
accepted.  My  father  accompanied  me 
balf-way  to  Broad  Summerford,  when 
he  consigned  me  to  ^  care  of  a  grave, 
respectable-looking  person,  Mr  Sealers 
confidential   servant,  who  was  sent 
with  his  master's  equipage,  (a  dark- 
green  calash,  drawn  by  a  steady,  power- 
nil  old  mare,  whose  sleek  coat  and 
broad  back  might  have  vied   widi 
those  perfections  of  a  London  dray- 
horse,)  to  receive  and  escort  roe  to  tne 
rectory.    John  Somers  himself  was 
dad  in  a  suit  of  sober  pepper-and-salt, 
the  decent  and  becoming  livery  of  his 
reverend  master,  in  whose  service  he 
had  grown  ^ey,  and  been  advanced, 
hy  long -tried  worth  and  afibction, 
•omethmg  beyond  the  station  of  a 
mere  domestic    The  kind  and  consi- 
derate creature  did  hia  best  to  beguile 
me  of  my  natural  grief  at  parting  with 
mv  fiither  for  the  first  time  in  my  short 
mt  of  fourteen  years.    He  pointed 
out  to  me  all  the  most  renuurkable  ob- 
jects on  our  road>-all  the  hamlets, 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats ;  and 
as  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
county,  his  topographical  information 
was  enriched  with  store  of  anecdotes 
respecting  the  owners  of  all  those 
goodly  mansions.  But  as  we  approach- 
ed Broad  Summerford,   all  his  de- 
scriptive seal  merged  in  that  favour- 
ed spot;  and  ever  and  anon  it  was, 
^  Now,  Miss !  you're  onlv  four  miles 
from  the  rectory' — and  then,  '  that's 
Squire  R.'s   house,  miss — a  special 


ind, '  now  you're 
only  two  miles  from  the  rectory — and 
there's  the  mill  where  our  wneat  is 
ground — sweet   Home-made    bread 
you'll  taste  at   Broad  Summerford, 
miss !  and  now  it's  only  one  mile- 
half  a  one — There's  master's  upper 
,  glebe-land— and  there's  our  folks  and 
horses  getting  in  the  hay— Ay,  old 
Joan  and  I  should  hardly  have  been 
spared  just  now  for  anything  but  to 
fetch  you,  miss — but  you're  come  to 
Broad  Summerford  in  a  pleasant  time. 
Now  we're  a'top  of  the  last  hill— And 
there !  there !  look  down  to  your  right, 
miss— Don't  you  see  that  great  stack 
of  old  chimneys  all  over  ivy,  and  those 
two  grey  gables  ? — ^That's  die  rectory, 
God  bless  it — And  there's  the  dove- 
cot, and  the  horoecroft,  that  old  Joan 
has  all  to  herself— a  lazy  jade— and 
now  we  shall  be  round  at  the  front 
gate  in  half  a  minute.'    And  as  John 
Somers  said,  a  short  sweep  brought 
us  within  that  time  in  front  of  the 
rectory,    at    the   fore-court  gate  of 
which  stood  its  venerable  master,  in 
hospitable  readiness  to  receive  and 
welcome  his  expected  guest.    He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  most  venerable  aspect, 
—of  tall  and  large  trtature,  but  some* 
thing  bowed  by  years,  with  a  pale, 
placid,    almost   un wrinkled   counte- 
nance, though  the  dim  and  faded 
lustre  of  his  mild  blue  eyes  betoken- 
ed bis  advanced  age,  even  more  than 
the  perfectly  white  hair,  which,  en- 
cirdiBg  his   bald  crown,  descended 
even  to  his  shoulders  in  still  redun- 
dant waves  of  silky  softness.   The  old 
man  was  standing,  with  both  hands 
crossed  before  biro  on  the  top  of  a 
thick  knotted  staff,  and  the  attitude 
happily  combining  with  his  orthodox 
attire,  the  short  cassock  and  apron  be- 
came him  with  a  sort  of  apostolic  dig- 
nity.   As  the  calash  drew  up  to  the 
gate,  Mr  Scale  laid  aside  his  stoflT,  and 
coming  forward,  welcomed  me  with  a 
look  and  voice  of  almost  paternal  kind- 
ness, and  though  faithful  John  was 
already  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle  to 
help  me  down,  his  master  chose  to 
perform  that  first  hospitable   office, 
and  lifting  me  out  in  his  feeUe  arms, 
(I  was  a  small  deHcate  girl— quite  a 
diild  in  appearance,)  said, '  Welcome 
to  Broad  Summerford,  my  dear  little 
cousin.    May  God  bless  this  meeting 
to  us  all !'  Aiid  with  that  afiectionate 
and  pious  greeting,  he  half  led,  half 
carried  me  to  the  house  door,  where, 
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on  the  i^koeniMMt  of  the  fbnr  bi«|d 
8t^»s  wbidi  Ud  to  it,  stood  another 
aged  welcomer,  who  tenderly  reitera- 
ted her  brother's  Christian  salutation, 
and  sealed  it  with  a  maternal  kiss,  as 
she  g^tly  drew  me  to  her  kind  bo* 
acKn.  Aim  so  in  a  moment  the  little 
wanderer  was  at  home  again — trana« 
ported  bat  from  one  home  to  ano- 
ther— ^from  the  arms  of  tender  parents 
to  those  which  encircled  her  alxnost  aa 
fondly. 

''  Mrs  Helen  Seale  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  beautiful  old  age.  A 
iuerf  creature  she  was— almost  dimi- 
nutiTe  of  stature — ^but  her  person  in 
youth  had  been  most  delicately  and 
symmetrically  moulded;  and  in  her  old 
age  it  still  retained  much  of  its  fair 
proportion,  and  all  its  native  grace- 
fulness. Her  hands  and  arms  were 
still  beautiful !  The  taper  fingers  and 
soft  palms  were  yet  tinged  with  that 
deli<^  pipk,  which  still  mantled  like 
a  maiden  blush  over  a  face  where 
Time  had  set  his  seal  indeed,  but,  as 
it  should  seem,  reluctantly,  as  if  the 
ruthless  spoiler  bad  half  relented  for 
once  in  his  destructive  work.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  like  her  brother's,  (the 
larother  and  sister  were  indeed  twins 
in  mind  and  feature,)  but  their  mild 
lustre  was  almost  unimpaired ;  imd  the 
aofi  hair  that  was  combed  in  glo&sy 
smoothness  over  the  roll,  under  her 
clear  lawn  cap,  was  but  silvered  here 
and  there  among  its  pale  brown  wa- 
viness.  No  snow  was  ever  whiter,— 
no  cobweb  was  ever  fiaer,  than  that 
same  dear  lawn  of  which  Mrs  Helen's 
cap,  kerchief,  ruffles,  and  apron,  were 
invariably  composed;  and  the  latter 
was  spread  out  in  unrumpled  purity 
over  a  richly-quilted  petticoat  of  silver- 
grc^  silk,  and  a  gQwn  of  the  same  ma* 
tenal,  abounding  in  ^uch  depth  and 
amplitude  of  fold  as  would  have  fur- 
^lisbed  out  a  dozen  modem  draiieTiea. 
A  narrow  black  velvet  cdlar  encircled 
ber  small  fair  throat,  (down  which, 
as  is  related  of  fair  Rosamond,  I  used 
to  think  one  might  see  the  red  wine 
flow,)and  the  precise  neck- kerchief  was 
fastened  with  a  fine  diamond  pin.  The 
fashion  of  this  raiment  was  never  va- 
ried by  season  or  circumstance,  except 
that,  regukrly  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  the  rich  lustring  was  ex- 
changed for  a  richer  satin  of  the  same 
colour ;  %  black  lace  handkerchief  was 
snpoadded  to  that  of  snowy  lawn,  and 
a  pair  of  bla^  velvet  mittens,  turned 
down  with  white  satin,  were  drawn 


aver  the  delvorte  hands  and  arfns,  not 
to  be  discarded  till  the  thirty-first  of 
May  drew  forth  the  silvery  lustrinsr 
from  its  retirement  <xP.hivender  and 
roses,  and  consigned  the  warm  satin 
to  a  five  months  seclusion. 

**  It  was  marvellous  to  obsorve  how 
Mrs  Helen  kept  herself  m  potii^  aa 
she  did !  From  morning  to  nignt,  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  yesr,  always  the  same/— 
always  ^*  mise  k  quatrcs  epingles,"  as 
if  sKe  had  just  stept  out  of  a  band- 
box ;-^the  dlk  or  satin  unchanging  in 
hue  or  freshness — ^its  lawn  accom- 
paniments never  contracting  soil  or 
wrinkle  on  their  snowy  smooumes^— 
the  neck-kerdiief  folded  in  exactly  - 
the  same  number  of  plaits  by  the  care- 
ful hand  of  that  ancient  abigail  Mrs 
Betty,  who  would  probably  have  been 
as  much  deroutSe  by  any  innovation 
of  those  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, as  if  her  venerable  mistress  had 
commanded  a  ball-dress  or  a  wed- 
ding-suit.   Yes ;    one  would   have 
thought  that  the  dear  old  lady  had 
been  kept  in  a  band-box,  all  ready 
for  company,  if  her  whole  coarse  of 
life  had  not,  in  fact,  been  one  of  most 
active,  though  quiet  usefulness;  for 
Mrs  Helen  was  never  in  a  bustle. 
Neither  was  she  uncomfortably  pre- 
cise about  the  lureservation  of  this  in- 
variable neatness.  NaY,<ip-I  have  seen 
the  old  grey  parrot  on  her  wrist  or  her 
shoulder,  and  the  favourite  tortobe- 
shell  cat  on  her  lap  often  and  often ; 
and  the  old  lady  took  snuff  too,  and, 
spite  of  all,  Uie  unruffled  purity  of  at- 
tire remained  inviolate.    The  natter 
was  a  mystery  to  me,  whose  whole 
girlish  life  had  hitherto  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  oracles  of  tidinesSi^-Bat  I 
must  tell  you  something  more  of  my 
first  evening  at  Summerford  Rectory. 
It  was  alr^y  evening,  you  remem- 
ber, whai  I  arrived  there, — about  se- 
ven o'clock  of  a  sweet  June  evenhig, 
when  the  old  green  calash  drove  up  to 
the  entrance  court,  and  my  venerable 
cousin  lifted  me  down  within  its  quiet 
predncts.    The  entrance  gate  was  of 
filigree  iron  work,  breast  high,  be- 
tween two  low  stone  pillars,  crowned 
with  balls,  but  the  waUs  were  all  ever- 
green—beautiful  holly  hedges,  as  fine- 
ly kept  as  ever  those  at  Sayes  Conrt 
OMild  have  been  in  their  day  of  per- 
fection.   This  living  wall,  opening  to 
the  right  and  left  in  two  bowery  arch- 
ways, leading  to  the  office?  and  gsr- 
dcn,  formed  three  sides  of  the  square 
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court,  the  Ad  maniioii  itself  comple-» 
ting  the  fourth  boundary ^«  veryau- 
tique  dwellinff,  with  quarter  work  of 
red  brick,  mellowed  by  time  and  wea- 
ther to  the  richest  and  most  harmo- 
nious colouring.    The  double  ^ble 
(the  same  John  Somers  had  pointed 
out  to  me  from  the  hill  top)  was  sur- 
mounted on  each  pinnacle  by  stone 
balls  nmilar  to  those  on  the  entrance 
pillars.    One  was  quite  wound  and 
matted  over  with  ivy,  of  which  only 
a  few  encroaehing  tendrils  had  as  yet 
curled  round  the  other  ball ;  but  lower 
down  a  fine  apricot  covered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wall  with  its  skil- 
iflilly  trained  branches,  and  a  lovely 
honeysuckle  (then  in  full  bloom)  had 
been  allowed  to  occupy  the  remaining 
apace,  and  almost  to  darken  some  of 
the  windows  with  its  picturesque  fes- 
toons. The  latticed  windows  were  set 
deep  in  heavy  stone  framework,  and 
the  massv  doorway  opened  from  a 
flight  of  four  broad  steps,  on  the  up- 
permost of  which,  on  either  side,  stood 
two  tubs  containing  fine  orange-trees. 
And  there,  as  I  told  you,  in  me  door- 
way between  those  two  fragrant  sup- 
porters, stood  the  dear  old  lady ;  and 
after  I  had  received  the  wdcome  of 
her  gentle  embrace,  the  brother  and 
sister,  taking  each  a  hand,  led  me  be- 
tween them^  through  an  airy  entrance 
hall,  into  a  small  but  lofty  anti-room, 
hung  round  with  family  portraits,  and 
from  thence  into  a  large  pleasant  par- 
lour, the  common  sitting  room.    A 
verr  pleasant  cheerful  room  it  was, 
with  a  fine  wide  bay  window  opposite 
the  entrance,  and  on  one  side  a  sashed 
door,  then  standingopentoa  broad  gra- 
vel walk,  bordered  on  either  side  by  beds 
of  the  choicest  and  sweeteat  flowers. 
The  apartment  contained  no  costly  fur- 
niture, except  a  flne  Indian  folding 
akreen  of  many  leaves,  and  a  valuable 
Japan  cabinet,  losded  with  rare  old 
china.  The  curtains  were  composed  of 
white  dimity,  as  well  as  the  thorivetti" 
coats  of  the  settee  and  chairs.    Those 
odd  little  chairs  I  Methinks  I  see  them 
now,  with  their  oval  backs,  sloping 
down  like  falling  shoulders  into  uttle 
fin-like  arms,  spread  out  with  such  an 
air  of  teodor  invitation !    And  they 
held  out  no  false  promise.    Modem 
luxury,  reeherehie  as  it  is,  has  no- 
thing half  so  eomibrtabte  among  all 
its  traps  for  loungera.    I  was  soon 
placed  in  one  of  those  delightful  ftu- 
teuils  by  the  side  of  my  kind  hostess, 
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who  estaUiahed  herself  befbre  the  tea 
eqmpage,  all  ready  set  out  on  a  small 
Pembroke  table  near  the  beautiful  bay 
window.  My  travelling  guardian^ 
John  Somers,  (jealous  of  devolving 
upon  others  any  of  his  accustomea 
services,)  soon  appeared  with  the  sil- 
ver-chased tea-kettle  and  lamp,  which 
he  set  down  on  a  small  mahogany  tri- 
pod, beside  his  venerable  lady,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  observe  the  abnost  rea* 
verential  gratitude  with  which  the 
faithful  servant  replied  to  the  kind 
greeting  of  his  aged  mistress,  and  her 
thanks  *  for  having  brought  their  dear 
young  cousin  sare  to  Summerford 
Rectory.'  The  usual  tea  hour  was 
long  past  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival, 
but  tor  once  the  clock-work  regularitjr 
of  established  custom  was  infringed, 
in  kind  consideration  fo|r  the  expected 
guest,  and  Mrs  Helen,  anticipating 
Uiat  *  the  poor  child  would  be  half 
famished,'  had  taken  care  that  the 
tea-table  should  be  far  more  abun- 
dantly provided  than  with  the  four 
slices  of  wafer  bread  and  butter,  its 
customary  allotment.  In  truth,  the 
dear  old  lady  had  calculated  with  great 
forecight,  for  I  did  such  ample  justice 
to  her  plain  seed-cake,  and  made  such 
consumption  of  her  sweet  home-made 
bread  and  butter,  as  must  have  infi- 
nitely relieved  any  apprehension  she 
might  have  conceived  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  poor  little  sickly  creature  of 
whom  sne  had  so  benevolently  taken 
charge.  But,  in  fact,  it  must  have 
been  that  the  air  of  Broad  Summer- 
ford  wrought  miracles.  At  home,  for 
many  preying  weeks,  I  had  almost 
loathed  the  sight  of  food. 

'<  Mr  Scale  and  Mrs  Helen  soon  drew 
me  into  familiar  conversation ;  and, 
by  the  time  tea  was  over,  I  was  prat- 
tling away  to  them  with  as  much  un- 
restraint as  if  I  had  been  domesticated 
under  their  roof  for  a  twelvemonth. 
But  even  before  the  tea  equipage  was 
removed,  this  excitement  of  animal 
spirits  began  to  sink  under  bodily  lan- 
guor and  extreme  fatigue ;  my  eyelids 
fell  involuntarily,  and  the  sentence  I 
waa  uttering  diM  away  in  an  inarti- 
culate manner  as  my  head  dropt  aside 
against  Mrs  Helen's  shoulder.  Half 
roused,  however,  by  the  gentle  con- 
tact, I  was  just  sensible  that  a  kind 
arm  encircled  me^  and  a  tender  kiss 
waa  imprinted  on  my  forehead,— that 
somethmg  was  said  about  ringing  for 
Betty,  for  that  '  the  poor  dear  child 
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could  not  sit  up  to  prayers ;'  and  then 
the  hell  was  pulM^^witb  ivhat  ex^ 
traordinary  acuteness  me  sound  of  a 
hell  tingles  in  one's  ears  in  that  state 
of  half  sluniber !)— and  Mrs  Betty 
summoned^  and  between  her  and  her 
mistress  I  was  somehow,  with  little 
exertion  of  my  own,  conducted  up 
stairs  into  a  bedchamber,  undressed, 
and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  of  the  most 
passi  ve  helplessness, —unconsciousness 
wellnigh,  except  that  I  was  still  ex-* 
quisitely  sensible  of  the  luxury  of  sink- 
'  ing  down  on  the  soft  pillow  between 
the  smooth  fine  sheets,  that  smelt  de- 
liciously  of  lavender  and  roses. 

**  I  recollect  nothing  more  till  the  next 
morning,  (my  eleven  hours'  hap  had 
been  a  dreamless  spell,)  when  I  un- 
closed my  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  bright 
aummer  sun,  which  streamed  in  be« 
tween  the  white  curtains  of  my  bed, 
and  to  the  emulative  brightness  and 
summer  sunshine  of  Mrs  Betty's  come- 
ly countenance,  who,  having  looked 
over  and  arranged  my  wardrobe,  and 
prepared  everything  for  my  levee,  stood 
waiting  in  patient  silence  the  natu* 
ral  termination  of  my  unconscionable 
alumber,  from  which  her  gentle  mis- 
tress, who  had  already  looked  in  on 
me  from  her  adjoining  dressing-room^ 
had  prohibited  all  attempt  to  awaken 
me.  *  Let  the  poor  dear  have  her 
aleep  out,'  said  the  kind  la(W,and  there 
stood  Mrs  Betty  a  statue  or  silent  obe- 
dience. At  last,  however,  when  it 
pleased  me  to  awaken,  that  portly 
nandmaid  saluted  me  with  a  pleasant 
good- morrow,  and  the  information, 
that  if  I  pleased  to  rise  and  dress  di- 
rectly, I  should  still  be  in  time  fbr 
prayers,  and  '  Master  and  Mistress's 
breakfast.'  So,  between  nnr  own  ala- 
crity and  her  assistance,  I  was  soon 
ready,  and  then  she  showed  me  down 
to  tnat  large  pleasant  sitting-room, 
from  which,  indeed,  I  had  ascended 
the  preceding  evening,  but  in  such  a 
slumberous  state,  as  to  leave  me  no  re- 
collection of  the  way.  Breakfast  was 
ready  laid,  and  Mrs  Helen  had  just 
preceded  me  into  the  room,  where  sat 
iier  venerable  brother,  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfast  Uble,  with  the  Bible 
open  before  him,  in  which  he  was 
markine  out  the  morning  chapters. 

*'  Botn  my  kind  cousins  greeted  me 
with  cordial  affection,  and  Mr  Seale, 
calling  me  towards  him,  while  his  sis- 
ter rang  the  summons  to  their  little 
household,  said, '  Come,  and  take  your 
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place  lyr  me,  ray  dear  child— I  think, 
after  to^ay,  I  shall  appoint  you  my 
clerk,  for  I  know  your  good  father 
has  well  oualified  you  for  the  office.' 
Proud  ana  hapny  girl  was  I  to  take 
my  station  beside  that  good  old  man, 
and  on  the  morrow  to  assume  my  al- 
lotted office;  and  though  my  voice 
ftltered  a  little  at  the  first  responses, 
my  father  had  made  me  a  correct  and 
articulate  reader,  and  from  that  day 
forth  I  officiated  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  my  indulgent  hearers,  and 
with  a  very  tolerable  proportion  of  self* 
approval. 

*'  Soon  after  breakfut,  Mrs  Helen^ 
took  roe  with  her  through  all  the 
household  departments,  in  every  one 
d  which,  good  order  and  beautitiil 
neatness  shone  apparent.  Five  ser- 
vants composed  the  in-door  establirii- 
ment— Mr  John  and  Mrs  Betty  ha- 
ving authority  over  the  Corps  de  Cui- 
sine, under  the  mild  control  of  the 
higher  powers,  for  Mrs  Helen,  though 
reposing  perfect  confidence  in  her  old 
and  faiUiful  servants,  took  an  active 
share  in  the  family  arrangements,  and 
no  little  pride  indeed,  in  all  the  moro 
TeBned  and  complex  culinary  arts— 
such  as  pidding— preserving — making 
wines  and  cordials-— sweet  waters,  and 
strong- waters — P&stry,  and  floating 
islands— and  confectionary  hedgehogs. 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  oistiUing  me 
dear  old  lady  was  an  adept.  Rose, 
peach,  almond,  and  orange  flower — 
pennyroyal  and  peppermint  waters, 
weroranged  rank  ana  file  in  long- neck- 
ed squat  bottles  on  the  still-room 
shelves,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fla- 
vour aU  the  confectionary,  and  cure 
all  the  stomach-aches,  in  Kngland.  I 
believe,  indeed,  Mrs  Helen  did  supply 
half  the  eounty,  so  groat  was  the  re- 
putation of  her  odoriferous  stores,  and 
so  hhenl  her  distribution  of  them. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  annual  ref^ 
nishment  of  the  stock,  was  considered 
as  much  a  matter  of  coturse  bv  the  hidy 
and  her  aanstant  handmaid,  as  the 
summer  reproduction  of  the  grey  lus- 
tring and  ita  accompaniments ; — ^but 
why,  or  on  what  principle  Mrs  Hden 
conceived  it  equally  indispensable  to 
concoct  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of 
league-water,  I  was  never  fUlly  satis- 
fled,  nor,indMd,did  it  ever  come  with- 
in my  knowledge,  that  theroweroany 
applicants  for  that  invaluable  eh'xir, 
made  after  the  recipe  of  '  our  late 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  of  blessed 
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memory/  ai  let  forth  in  crabbed 
Uwny  charaotersj  in  the  old  fa^iily 
receipt  book ;  neither  could  I  ever 
predflely  ascertain  (though  I  had  my 
own  surmises  on  the  subject,)  what 
became  of  the  quantity  which  periodi- 
cally disappeared  from  the  shelf,  to  ba 
replaced  by  a  fresh  concoction. 

**  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the 
palsy- waters — balsams  —  tinctures- 
elixirs —  electuaries,  which  occupied 
one  department  of  the  still-room,  and 
almost  profane  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  that  sacred  chamber,  durinp;  the 
season  of  concoctions — mystenes  as 
jealously  guarded  as  those  of  the  Bona 
Dea  from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
and  ignorant. 

<Mn  after  days  of  complete  natural-f 
ization  in  the  family,  I  was  privileged 
with  Us  grandes  el  peiiiet  entries  even 
of  that  generally  prohibited  close&— 
and  great  was  my  delight  in  accom- 
panying thither  my  venerable  cousin, 
when  her  occupation  lay  within  the 
spicery  or  confectionary  r^on,  and  in 
receiving  her  instructions  m  the  arts 
she  excelled  in — those  always  excepted 
which  rdated  to  the  medicinal  depart- 
ment ;  for  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I 
derived  infinitely  more  gratification 
from  the  pastime  of  sticking  over  blanc- 
mange hedgehogs  with  almond  bristles, 
than  in  compounding  the  most  infalli- 
ble ointment,  nor  could  I  (with  all 
deference  to  Mrs  Helen's  superior  wis- 
dom) ever  go  the  length  of  agreeing, 
that  her  tincture  of  rhubarb  was  to 
the  full  as  palatable  as  her  fine  old 
raisin  wine,  and  her  walnuts  preserved 
with  sugar  and  senna  equally  delici- 
ous with  those  guiltless  of  the  latter 
ingredient. 

^' Among  the  various  concerns  trans- 
acted in  that  notable  chamber,  one  of 
the  most  important,  that  of  breaking 
up  the  loaves  of  double  refined  sugar, 
was  always  superintended  by  Mrs  He- 
len ;  ana  on  those  occasions,  with  a 
fine  cambric  handkerchief  pinned  on 
over  her  dear  lawn  apron,  she  assu- 
med even  an  active  share  in  the  oper- 
ation, and  I  used  to  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  lady-like  manner  with  which 
the  clumsy  nippers  were  managed  by 
her  pretty  little  pink  fingers,  and  tli^ 
quiet  dexterity  which  supplied  their 
deficiency  of  muscular  strength.  If 
Mrs  Helen  Scale  had  chosen  by  way 
of  variety,  to  twirl  a  mop,  or  handle 
a  carpct-nroom,  she  must  have  done 


St  with  the  air  ind  grace  of  a  perfect   , 
gentlewonian. 

"  But  you  are  impatient  to  know 
more  of  my  first  day  at  Summerford    , 
Bectory.     It  was  full  of  delightful 
incident  to  me,  though  little  or  no- 
thing to  make  a  story  out  of.    I  have 
told  you  how  Mrs  Helen  took  mc 
her  morning  round  through  the  still* 
room,  Uie  housekeeper's  room,  and  va- 
rious offices;  4md  then  we  visited  the 
dairy--Such  a  dairy  !  such  a  paradise 
of  milk,  and  cream,  and  butter,  and 
curds,  and  whey,  and  cream  cheeses, 
and  crystal  water,  and  purity  and  fra- 
grance !  for  many  bouquets  of  thesweet- 
est  flowers  were  dispersed  among  the 
glos^  milk  pans,  and  round  the  shal- 
low reservoir  of  a  marble  slab  in  the 
centre  of  the  octagon  building ;  on  the 
polished  surface  of  which,  butter  pots 
of  many  a  fantastic  shape  were  curi- 
ously arranged,  half  floated  bv  a  con«^ 
stant  supply  of  the  purest  ana  coldest 
water,  conveyed  thither  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spring.    From  the  dairy  we 
passed  into  the  poultry-yard,  and  there 
I  was  introduced  to  a  train  of  milk- 
white  turkeys,  and  fowls  of  the  same 
colour— a  few  bantams,  and  three  ga- 
lenics — Mn  Helen's  especial  favour- 
ites,tbough  the  perverse  creatures  could 
never  be  brought  to  submit  to  any  of 
the  regulations  of  the  feathered  esta- 
bhshment,  straying  away  over  pales, 
walls,  roofs,  and  bsurriera  of  every  de- 
scription, scratching  up  seedbeds,  and 
flower-bordera,  to  the  despair  of  the 
^dener,  and  laving  their  ^s  on 
tnose,  or  on  the  nare  gravel  walk,  in 
flagrant  dereliction  of  all  fitness  and 
propriety.    Yet  those  irredaimables 
were,  as  I  told  you,  prime  favourites 
with  their  order-loving  mistress ;  and 
I,  who  partook  in  some  measure  of 
tneir  wild,  and  wandering,  and  un- 
tameable  nature,  very  shorUy  became 
the  object  of  her  tenoer  and  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  though  the  dear  lady's 
nice  sense  of  decorum,  and  habitual 
placidity,  were  frequently  startled  in- 
to a  gesture  of  amaaement  and  a  hasty 
exdiunationat  sight  of  her  d^veswing- 
ing  on  the  orchard  gate— scrambling 
like  a  cat  along  the  top  of  the  sarden 
wall — running  knee-deep  in  mud,  with 
a  Ian  full  of  cresses  from  the  water 
meaoow,  or  with  a  firock  torn  to  tat- 
ters, in  some  lawless  excursion  over 
hedges  and  hurdles,  when,  as  dear 
Mrs  Helen  mildly  assured  me,  '  the 
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conuiKm  roidway  was  so  snuch  short- 
er  and  pleaaanler.'  It  was  some  time, 
indeed,  befoic  I  aaUmnded  the  deeo» 
rails  inhahitants  of  the  RecUvy,  with 
theie  feats  of  firowess.  On  mv  first 
aniTal,  I  waa  fiir  too  weak  ana  huu> 
gold  for  wadoL  perforaiaDoeSy  e?en  if 
I  had  not  been  restrained  a  while  bt 
natnial  shyness,  hot  that  soon  yielded 
to  the  affiactionate  encouragement  of 
my  kind  hosts ;  and  in-a  month's  time^ 
the  pure  air  of  Broad  Sammerford— 
geoue  exercise  in  the  old  calash,  in 
idiieh  Mr  Seale  took  me  a  daily  air* 
ing— airaj^  bat  nourishing  diet,  and 
asKs'  milJc,  had  so  effbctually  restored 
my  health,  that  my  natural  ezube* 
rwee  of  animal  spinU  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  by  the  mdicatioas  aforesaid. 
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somewhat  to  the  consternation  of  Mrs 
Helen,  though  she  could  not  find  in 
her  heart  to  repress  '  the  fine  spirits 
of  the  poor  dear  child,  so  wondenully 
recovered  (under  Grod's  blessing)  by 
Snmmerford  air,  and  her  good  manage* 
ment.' " 

So  much  for  one  "  night's  entertain* 
ment,"  as  I  have  faithfully  recorded 
it,  from  the  well-remembered  words 
of  my  dear  historian.  She  shall  re« 
same  the  nsrrative  in  an  ensuing 
diapter,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  have  patience  with  a  subject^ 
which  has  neither  invention — magic 
— adventure — sentiment — eccentri- 
dty — ^passion — love — murder,  or  me* 
tai^ysics,  to  recommend  it— only 
Tbuth. 


DE  OMNIBOS  BBBUS  ET  QUIBUSDAM  ALUS. 


I  wiBB  I  was  a  Jew.  Not  that  I 
envy  the  wealth  of  Mr  Rothschild,  to 
whom  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
bat  aa  a  parish  poor^Nyx  to  the  Ca-> 
thdie  Milt.  Not  that  I  love  (more 
than  bsM^im  a  devout  and  continent 
Christiaa,)  the  black*eyed  Rebeccas 
of  Doke-^reet,— thoogn  I  have  seen 
looks  aaoong  them  that  might  have 
mdted  on  inquisitor.  I  mxh  Uiey 
woold  attend  a  little  better  to  die 
deaalj  praoepU  of  the  Mosaic  law— « 
They  oeem  to  think  it  unworthy  of 
thsir  aacred  nation  to  wash  in  any 
waters  but  those  of  Siloa  or  Jordan. 
Their  larft  gdd  ear-rings  and  brilliant 
eyes  ceound  me  of  Virgira  obligations 
to  finnins.  Yet  it  is  not  for  their 
sskes  that  I  wirfi  myself  an  Israelite. 
No,  p>od  reader,  nd^er  avarice  nor 
SBtttivaiesBproinptsthisstransehank- 
ora^f.  I  envy  not  the  Jew  nis  baiw 
gsins;  I  covet  not  his  wife,  nor  his 
tvfont,  nor  his  maid,  nor  anything 
don  ia  his,  except  his  pedigree,  and 
his  reai  property  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Jew  is  the  only  gentleman. 
Hm  tree  of  his  genealogy  is  the  oak  of 
Hamie.  His  &mily  memoirs  are  ao« 
•simted  sacred,  even  by  his  worst  ene« 
miea.  He  haa  a  portion  far  away — in 
the  land  vrhidi,  above  all  others,  is 
Ife  land  of  imagination,  the  scene  of 
the  most  certain  truths,  and  of  the 
wildeat  fictiona.  He  may,  at  least,  feed 
Us  fitticy  vrith  the  prodnet  of  his 
aevier««o*be«seen  acres ;  and,  though 
Carfaiddefi  to  posseaa  a  single  foot  of 


ground,  may  rank  himself  with  the 
unded  aristocracy. 

A  strange  passion  possessed  the  En« 
ropean  nations,  of  deriving  their  origia 
firom  the  thrice-beaten  Trojans.  £veR 
the  Greeks  caught  the  infecdon.  So 
enamoured  are  mankind  of  a  dark  an* 
dauity — so  averse  to  consider  them- 
sdves  the  creaturea  of  a  day— that, 
not  content  with  the  hope  of  a  future 
immortality,  they  would  fain  extend 
^eir  existence  through  the  dusk  back* 
vrard  and  abysm  of  Time,  and  claim  a 
share  in  the  very  calamides  of  past 
generadons.  How  great  then  the  pre- 
rogadve  of  the  Jew,  whose  nation  is 
Ids  own  domesdc  kindred ;  who  needs 
not  to  seek  bis  original  amid  the  dust 
of  forgetfiilness,  and  the  limidess  ex« 
imnse  of  undated  tradidon,  but  finds 
It  recorded  in  the  Book  that  teaches  to 
live  and  to  die ! 

I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  an  Englishman :  but  an 
Englishman,  of  all  nadons,  has  the 
least  ground  fbr  nadonal  family  pride. 
For  my  part.  I  know  not  wheUier  my 
stock  DC  Celdc  or  Teutonic,  Saxon, 
Dane,  or  Norman.  For  land — I  can- 
not  tell  whether  any  of  my  ancestors 
ever  owned  or  claimed  an  acre.  It 
were  a  pleasant  thing  could  I  say  of 
one  green  field,  one  sunny-sided  hill— 
this  was  my  forefathers' property,  even 
thouch  diey  had  been  dispoasessed  by 
the  n^llowers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
It  is  certain  that  I  had  ancestors  even 
in  die  days  of  C«sar— Did  my  great- 
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CJuiy: 


grandnre  oppose  his  nak<>d  breast  to 
the  invader,  or  idept  he  in  the  depth 
of  German  fore^ts^  or  chased  the  wild 
deer  in  the  pine  woods  of  Scandlna^ 
via? 

•  I  will,  however,  assume  that  my 
forefathers  were  Aboriginal  Britons ; 
perhaps  the  last  remnant  of  the  rnde 
giant  race  whon\  the  Trojan  Brute  ex« 

rilled—descended  either  of  Hercules 
ybicus  or  Albion  Museoticus;  or, 
as  Marianus  the  monk,  John  Rous, 
David  Pencaim,  and  William  Caxton 
affirm,  from  Albina,  the  king  of  Sy« 
ria's  daughter,  and  h^r  thirty  sisters; 
who,  having  murdered  their  husbands, 
were  compelled  to  put  to  sea  without 
men,  oars,  or  tackle,  and,  by  course 
of  the  waves  and  winds,  were  driven 
ashore  on  this  fair  island,  where,  from 
ihe  embraces  of  demons,,  thev  bore  a 
giant  progeny.  Such  a  peoigree  is 
surely  better  than  none ;  e^)ecially  as 
it  makes  me,  by  rkht  of  preoccupa- 
^u,  hereditary  and  legitimate  bnd- 
lord  of  every  rood  of  British  earth, 
from  John  o'Groat's  house  to  the 
Xiand's  End.  'Tis  pleasant  to  think  so ; 
though  nothing  but  an  Agrarian  law 
is  likely  to  put  me  in  actual  possession 
of  so  much  as  a  handful  of  sand. 

Concerning  my  ancestors,  the  Abo- 
riginal Britons,  it  is  to  be  regrett^ 
that  we  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  i^orance.  What  we  learn 
from  ancient  writers  is  little;  and 
what  tradition  and  Welsh  manuscripts 
add  thereto,  at  best  uncertain.  It  is 
a  heavy  offence  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors that  they  inform  us  so  scantily 
about  the  nations  they  conquered  and 

govern^.  The  most  of  the  little  we 
0  know,  is  derived  from  mere  com- 
pilers, such  as  Strabo,  PHny,  and  So- 
linus,  men  of  much  credtiKty,  trust- 
ing much  to  their  ears,  and  little  to 
their  eyes;  and,  I  doubt  not,  often 
wilfully  jioaxed  b^  fools  who  despised 
their  laudable  cunosity.  Such  tricks 
were  put  upon  honest  GroldsmiA  ; 
and  the  classical  taste  in  jokes  was  as 
little  refined,  and  as  unscrupuloua,  as 
that  or  any  practical  wit  of  these  de« 
generate  days. 

The  Roman  state  does  not  teem  to 
have  published  many  bo^  by  autho- 
rity, which  is  the  less  to  be  lamented, 
as  books  published  by  authority  sel- 
dom convey  any  information  but  what 
can  be  expressed  in  figures— and,  eten 
in  matters  purely  statistic,  labour 
under  the  suspicion  of  politic  colour- 


ing.   But  is  it  not  wonderful,  that 
few  or  none  df  the  Roman  officers, 
often  men  of  elegant  acquirement/ 
dionld  have  left  journals,  observa^ 
tions,  or  minutes^  on  the  countries 
where   they   were    stationed — thaf 
Ihere  scarce  remains  the  name  of  a 
traveller  for  knowledge  ?  The  few  ex-ii 
tant  diaries  are  merely  military.   The( 
Romans  cultivated  no  aoquaintanoi? 
with  the  language,  habits,  or  supersti-'' 
tions  of  die  subjected  tribes.     The^ 
invaluable  treatise  of  Tacitus,  De  Mom 
Hbms  Germanorum,  is  as  unique  as  it 
is  excellent ;  and  even  that  is  the  woilc 
of  a  senator,  and  must  have  been  com* 
piled  fhmi  the  reports  of  others.  WasP 
this  arn>gant  people  above  knowin|^ 
how  theur  vassals  lived?    Did  they 
think  it  derogatory  to  study  the  jargon 
of  barbarians,  as  some  wiseacres  in 
the  present  enlighteiied   age  would 
think  i^  a  woful  letting-down  not  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  countrified  talk  of 
dieir  pow  neighbours  ?   Or  was  it  Aot 
rather  a  maxim  of  their  state-craft  to* 
abolish  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
bad  been  previous  to  Uieir  own  domi* 
nation,  as  the  speediest  means  of  Ro- 
mauiiing  the  speech,  the  nannera,  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire?  Both  tbeio 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  ^ 
effi^t ;  but  other,  and  yet  more  frwk^ 
lous  prejudices  were  ooncorrcat  Witb 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  hononrabla  ezf> 
ceptions,  (among  which  Varro  and  tiie 
elder  Pliny  stand  conspicuoaa,)  the 
Latin  writers  took  little  pains  to  insN 
part  information,  for  which  the  boUc 
of  their  readers  would  not  have  thank- 
ed them.     Philosophy,  science,  hi»» 
tory,  whatever  the  theme,  the  woilc 
was  little  more  than  a  display  of  rib»* 
toric  The  sense,  the  matter  conveyed, 
was  hardly  more  regarded  than  the 
words  of  an  opera.    An  effisminate  de- 
licacy of  ear,  idmilar  to  that  which 
influences  nevdists  in  naming  their 
heroines,  excluded  from  the  fashioo* 
able   literature   all   knowledge  that 
would  not  g^ide  into  well  sounding 
words  and  polished  periods,  hueioosly 
smooth,  or  poignantly  stimulant.  The 
artificial  rhetoric  of  the  latter  Romana 
did  more  to  cramp  and  enervate  the 
human  mind,  to  prevent  the  increase 
and  diffuaon  of  real  leani^ig>  than  all 
the  si^tle  distinctions  and  hair-rspMt- 
tinff  eaaoistry  of  the  iM^Bp-neglecied 
and   ignorantly   reviled    sdioohniiB. 
Logic  lias  borne  the  bhne  of  htr 
showy  cousin's  misdoneaaours.    It  is 
13 
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doobtlU  iriifllte  efen  tlM  Gochi  Old 
y  aadals  dettroTtd  much  living  know* 
ledger  when  tboe  wai  to  little  ibr 
thni  to  destroy.  Some  good  booln 
pecbafeperiahed  in  the  flames  of  war; 
MOM  the  monks  sopencrihed  with 
k^e&ds  and  homilies ;  and  some  the 
Popes  and  prelates  deroCed  to  Vulean^ 
aaiicipating  the  spirit  of  the  Vio6*80» 
fielj,  and  wisely  oonsidcring  a  good 
flie  bcfow  the  invention  of  prindng"^ 
men  efficacious  than  an  mdex  acpicr- 
gmianmip  a  Chancellor's  it^unction,  or 
n  Hbd  kw.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable 
thai  this  namw  piety  saved  more  than 
It  caused  to  pensh;  since,  in  every 
a^e,  wbtX  was  prohibited  would  m 
eagsriv  retained,  and  avarice  would 
eawftuly  preserve  vdumes,  for  which 
ftihigh  pnce  might  be  cKtorted  £rom 
csriottty*  The  current  literature  of 
the  empire  was  indeed  doomed  to  just 
ohlimo,  hy  its  own  exceeding  j 
for  it  is  a  vain  i 


thai  fine  litsrsture  can  long  survive 
the  nnstersr  studies.    The  writer  or 


that  aim  ezdosively  at  ele* 
canoe  or  effect,  will  be  sure  to  miss 
Urn  sospe  of  their  pitiW  ambition-* 
•s  the  woman,  who  saerificea  her 
heakh  to  her  beaaty,  will  soon  lose 
both.  That  die  unmanly  taste  foe- 
tned  by  the  prseepu  and  exhibitions 
of  fSke  nietata,  impaired  oratory,  and 
ahnost  mardcred  jpoetry,  we  hattt 
abnndanl  and  indignant  testimony: 
ooold  any  testtmony  be  needful,  where 
gfimsinlng  fragment  teetifiea 
t  itaelf.    It  k  nxire  to  our  pur« 

Kto  reasark,  how  much  it  must 
tended  to  check  the  i^irit  of  re- 
scarob,  and  the  importatkn  of  know^ 
kdge  fiom  the  remoter  provinces. 
Voida  and  namea  tiiat  would  have 
made  Qnintflian  stare  and  gaqp,  could 
man  grow  sfeek  to  the  sensitive  ears  of 
an  andienee  aeeustomed  to  listen  to 
littk  eke  than  sonorous  flstterr  or 
pmant  invective.  With  the  shape 
and  bae  of  kreign  men  and  animals^ 
^  very  mob  ci  Borne  must  have  been 


to  aedc  for  mere  inftrmation  disn  en« 
tercd,  uninvited,  at  didr  eyes.  The 
Mn§o  of  the  barbarian  was,  no  doubt, 
•flen  eoouffh  thessftdeetofstagemi* 
mkry,  to  ifce  great  ediflcalkn  of  the 
99^U,  dmmai  hot  there  were  no  liiu 
among  the  literati,  no  curious 
Eem  alter  strange  varietim  of  hu- 
\  lifo.  Commerce,  which  hae  <n« 
kmd  onr  knowledge  no  kss  thatt  our 
Vol.  XXII 


wealth,  waaneforhonotorabkat  Borne. 
It  was  the  expenMve  dave  of  luxury, 
cherished  by  the  vain,  the  idk,  theef* 
feminate ;  but  despised  by  the  grea^ 
censured  bv  the  moralist,  and  di8coa«» 
raged  by  the  stetesman.  Our  mer« 
dunu  and  saHors,  our  captaina  and 
lieutenants,  our  very  mechanics,  have 
durown  more  light  on  man  and  nature^ 
than  all  the  philosophers,  the  oratoriL 
the  hic^bred  scholars  of  the  etemM 
city. 

Ferhapa  Ccesar  may  be  called  an  ex« 
oeption.  His  Commentaries  are  part  of 
mgr  kmily  history.  The  informatkn 
he  aflbrds  is,  indeed,  scanty ;  but  out 
kmily  pave  him  littk  time  to  \oA 
about  him.  Proud  as  I  justly  am  ot 
my  progenitors,  snd  espedallv  of  the 
dkboUcal  cross  in  our  blood,  I  cannot 
And  that  Cesar  /'  whispers  he  waa 
beat"  It  M  certain  that  we  were  beat 
at  last ;  and  surely  a  beating  from  Jua 
liua  u  aa  honourable  as  fimn  any  of 
hk  successors.  Yet  some  writers  hate 
contended  this  point,  as  if  at  this  day 
it  really  concerned  the  s^ory  of  £lig* 
land. 

Every  boy  and  drl  have  read  of  tho 
woad-stained  bodies  and  tatooed  skina 
of  the  long-haired  progenitors  of  the 
Ap-Bices  and  Cadwmlkders.    But  aa« 
tbors  diffisr  as  to  the  important  quea* 
tion.  Whether  beauty  or  terror  waa  tho 
dgect  of  this  barbark  finery  ?  Whift 
a  aensation  would  such  aoostomepro^ 
duoeatakncy-balll   Adanoeofan« 
d^t  Britons,  habited,  or  rather  un« 
habited,  in  antique  uniform,  would 
secum  the  success  of  n  mdo-dramo 
—and,  under  the  rose,  lintend  to  try 
it  myself  in  «  grand  asectade,  which 
I  ahall  acknowMge  when  it  baa  nsn 
thirty  nighta.  One  thing  I  will  main^ 
Uin,  that  thia  painted  and  aculptured 
nudity  was  neither  more  indecorous 
nor  iem  becoming,  than  fifty  fashiona 
ofkterdate.   Towards  the  end  of  tho 
1 5th  and  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  the  drenofour  beaux  waa  not 
only  inaufficknt  for  die  enda  of  dodi^ 
ing,  but  iumiahed  with  appendages 
wmch  cannot  be  named,  much  leii 
described,  without  grom  inddcsc^. 
The  Callipygian  devicea  of  our  kn 
ones  have  not  escaped  aevere  animad* 
venion ;  and  theladlea  aeem  but  kto« 
ly  to  have  discovered  the  juatmedkm 
between  too  much  and  too  littk  cover* 
kg.    Let  it  not  be  aaid,  that  theaa 
mattera  are  too  light  for  senous  crit^ 
dam,  sedng  that  more  than  one  FadiOT 
has  ^wn  a  most  intimate  acquaint* 
aiicc  with  Uie  moat  sacred  aiona  of  tbe 
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toilet   Saints  haire  deckbned  against 
head-gear  — -  the   nartyred   Latimer 
preached  upon  caps  ana  bonnets ;  and 
die  pious  Baxter  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  •*  Unloveliness  of  Love  Locks." 
As  for  the  question  of  taste,  symme- 
try, and  the  beau  ideal,  were  not  the 
immeasurable  trunk-breeches  of  the 
cavaliers,  often  oonuining  stuffenough 
for  the  poor  of  a  parish — the  various 
i^lgregations  of  false  hair  known  under 
the  name  of  periwigs — the  deep  cufib, 
long-flapped  waistcoats,  and  other  vo- 
luminous absurdities  of  the  old  court, 
not  to  mention  the  pointed  shoes 
buckled  to  the  knee,  which  were  re- 
strained bv  statute  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II. — tne  stays  and  pillories  of  dan- 
d3ri8m — and  a  hundred  Hke  monstrosi- 
ties of  mode,  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
ft«xoy  as  the  serpents,  ravenous  birds, 
tad  ill- shaped  fishes,  which  constituted 
the  regimentals  of  a  Silurian  or  Bri* 
pntine  warrior  }  The  Lady-Britons, 
bhus  Ss  they  were,  observed  a  distinc- 
tion, which  I  would  gladly  see  enfor- 
ced amone  their  lovely  po^erity.  The 
skins  of  the  matrons  were  embroider- 
ed with  figures  appropriate  to  the 
dignity  of  wives  and  mothers— such 
•8  dragons,  lions,  suns,  moons,  and 
stars;  while  the  pretty  persons  of  the 
young    virgins    were    garnished   all 
over  with  the  effigies  of  fair  herbs  and 
flowers  which  (as  a  quaint  old  Histo- 
rian saith)  could  not  but  yield,  though 
a  strange,  yet  no  unpleasing  aspect. 
Now  this  distfbction  showed   good 
taste,  and  good  feeling.     It  is  a  dire 
perplexity  in  modem  times,  that  you 
•  cannot  learn,  without  asking  imperti- 
nent questions,  whether  any  female 
you  chance  to  meet  in  stage-coach  or 
ateam-packet  is  maid^  wife,  or  widow 
—and  a  scandal  to  our  manners,  that 
a  woman  who  ia  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, may  dress  herself  as  airily,  as 
temptingly,  as  a  miss  that  has  to  look 
out  for  tt  husband.    Now,  though  I 
am,  bv  predestination  and  .election^ 
foreordained  to  a  final  perseverance  in 
celibacy,  I  thmk  a  wife  and  mother 
the  most  venerable  thing  on  earth, 
and  in  consequence,  bound,  above 
every  eseature,  to  venerate  herself.  If 
we  should  be  oflfended  to  see  an  arch- 
deacon in  the  costume  of  a  huntsman, 
or  a  parish  priest  in  the  undress  of  a 
hussar^— much  more  justly  may  we 
eensure  any  incongruous  levity  in  a 
lelnale,  whom  the  matrimonial  and 
maternal  character  sets  fax  above  the 
sanctity  of  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon. 
Yet  such  is  my  compassion  for  the 


V^f 


very  fhdlties  of  the  sex,  that  I  would 
not,  at  least  for  a  first  ofienoe,  reAise 
the  virgin  livery  to  such  unfortunates, 
as  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  welL 
How  the  Britons  acted  in  these  cases^ 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  their  morals 
dp  not  seem  to  have  been  very  austere. 
Their  scarifying  or  tatooing  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  painful  operation. 
We  might  be  puzaled  to  account  for 
audi  fortitude  in  the  service  of  vanity, 
which  nevertheless  lacks  not  ita  parai* 
Id  in  the  annals  of  dvilised  fashion* 
Men,  even  men  who  in  passive  en« 
durance  fall  far  short  of  their  sis* 
ters,  have  been  known  to  sleep  or  lie 
awake  with  a  plate  of  lead  on  their 
foreheads,  lest  tne  lines  thereon  mig^ 
slander  them  with  thinking.  The  tor* 
tures  which  many  of  both  sexes  have 
undei^one  for  the  removal  of  bodily 
defects,  no  wa^  inconvenient,  but  only 
unsightly — ^might  do  honour  to  an  in* 
quisitor.  I  read  not  long  since  of  an 
heroic  damlv,  who  permitted  his  mis* 
diapen  leg-bone  to  oe  filed  and  sera* 
ped  by  an  ignorant  quack,  till  his  life 
waa  in  imminent  danger.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  order  of  Jeauits 
owes  its  foundation  (under  Satan)  to 
the  personal  vanit)r  of  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, and  his  ambition  to  be  like  the 
Homeric  warriors — bene  ocreaiuM  9 
Had  loose  boots,  or  cossack  trowsers, 
been  the  fashion,  Loyola  might  haye 
died  without  the  odour  of  sanctity-*^ 
and  the  name  of  Jesuit  had  never  bieen 
heard  for  reproach  or  for  praise.  To 
such  slight  occasions  are  mighty  agen* 
cies  indebt^  for  their  first  motion. 
The  process  of  putting  a  dandy  ahoe 
upon  the  foot  of  a  gallant  in  the  age 
of  Loyola,  is  detailed  in  a  very  curious 
extract  among  the  notea  to  Southe/a 
taleof  Paraguay,  a  book  well  worth  pur- 
chasing,— were  it  for  the  notes  alone. 
This  shm-galling  mode  seems  to  have 
extended  to  £ngland — for  it  ia  men* 
tioned  among  the  accomplishments  of 
Poins,  that  he  wears  his  boot  rery 
smooth  like  the  sign  of  the  leg.  Did 
it  suggest  to  the  facetious  Lauderdale 
and  ms  colleagues  in  the  council  of 
state,  the  punishment  pf  the  boot,  in* 
flicted  on  the  poor  wandering  cove* 
nanters? 

Vanity,  it  seems,  will  make  man 
endure  almost  as  much  as  zeaL  After 
auch  instances  of  self-torments,  it  may 
Mpear  like  an  anti-dimax  to  allude  to 
the  tight  lacing  of  our  grandmothers, 
—the  diet  and  medidnea  taken  to  pre* 
aerve  the  delicacy  of  complexion — the 
painful  twisting  of  the  hair^*'  the  pa* 
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per-dmanoe  and  doable  loads  of  lead," 
irfaich  tender  rirgiiis  jet  endnre — the 
-headmch  which  must  have '  assailed 
the  "  towered  Cybeles"of  the  last  cen- 
tmy  beneath  tlidr  tiers  of  curis  and 
bnshela  of  powder— ^e  constrained 
attitodes— the  sticks  and  back- boards 
of-  nodem  boarding-schools— or  the 
nambezless  secrets  never  divulged  to 
mao^  bj  which  females  in  every  age, 
and  of  every  age,  purchase  iroaffinary 
cometiness  at  me  expense  of  real  com« 
lort. 

.    Were  it  not  unftshionable  to  moraU 
ise,  I  might  here  remark,  how  the  ve- 
ry follies  and  fopperies  of  mankind 
Wear  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  no- 
bler immaterial  principle,  still  urging 
tiiem  to  treat  their  bodies  as  their 
daves,  their  property,  and  not  their 
very  sehres.    For  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  vanitv  of  person,  the 
|iride  of  fashion,  the  desire  of  admira- 
tion, the  dread  of  singularity,  or  what- 
ever eilae  may  have  prompted  these 
practices,  however  reprehensible  in  its 
excess,  is  still  an  intellectual,  not  a 
•ensuid  i^indple.    llie  Hindoo  who 
reclines  upon  a  couch  of  spikes ;  the 
nun  who  wears  sackcloth,  and  feeds 
OttbflSds  that  &mine  might  cast  the 
gorge  at;   the  poor  enthusiast  that 
llptnt  his  tife  on  a  pillar,  or  ^e  who 
nves  her  tawny  skin  to  be  needled  and 
iowered  as  if  it  were  an  intensible  gar- 
ment; each  and  all  display  a  spirit 
^t  is  Stronger  than  sense— -a  power 
diat  laughs  at  pain — a  soul  that  tyran- 
nises over  the  desh,  as  if  it  were  some* 
thing  alien  and  of  another  nature.  Nor 
do  I  doubt  that  man — ay,  and  soft 
tranUing  woman  also— may  exult  in 
agony,  and  rejoice  with  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory upon  the  rack.    Do  we  not  see 
the  vilest  malefactors  Jest  with  the  gal- 
lows, and  make  merry  with  the  lash  ? 
Mountebanks  and  bedlamites  would 
ga^  themselves  for  gain:  Drunkards 
ofttimes  for  mere  sport  or  bravado. 
What  toil,  what  pnvation,  are  not 
men  daily  imposing  upon  themselves 
for  a  trifling  wager,  and  the  praise  of 
fools?  Need  we  refer  to  the  gladiators 
df  old— poor  slaves,  whom  courage 
greater  than  aU  the  boasted  achieve- 
ments of  Curii  and  Dentati  could  not 
rescue  from  contempt;  who,  (to  use 
the   words   of  the  great   Jeremy,) 
"  when  they  were  exposed  naked  to 
each  other's  short  swords,  and  were  to 
oat  eadi  other^s  souls  away  in  portions 
of  flesh,  as  if  their  forms  had  been  as 
divisible  as  the  life  of  worms,— they 
did  not  aigh  or  groan:  itwatftshame 


to  decline  the  blow,  but  according  to 
the  just  measures  of  art  The  women 
that  saw  the  wound  shriek  out ;  and 
he  that  ieceives.it  holds  his  peace.  Ha 
did  not  only  stand  bravely,  but  will 
also  fall  so ;  and  when  he  was  down, 
scorned  to  dirink  his  head,  when  the  in- 
solent conqueror  came  to  lift  it  fVom  his 
shoulders:  and  yet  this  roan,  in  his  first 
design,  aimed  only  at  liberty  and  the 
reputation  of  a  good  fencer ;  and  when 
he  sank  down,  he  saw  he  could  only 
receive  the  honour  of  a  brave  man,— 
the  noise  whereof  he  shall  never  hear, 
when  hia  aahes  are  crammed  into  hia 
narrow  urn."  Hofy  Dying,  ch.  3,  sect. 
4.  And  can  virtue  be  weaker  than 
vanity?  Shall  he  "  whom  the  truth 
mak^s  (V«e,".  be  more  coward  than 
a  stage-playing  slave?  Shall  the  hope 
of  immortality  in  heaven — the  ap- 
plause of  God  and  angels— the  beauty 
of  holiness— shall  these  less  avail  to 
hearten  the  children  of  light,  than  the 
clamour  of  a  theatre,  or  the  shout  of 
a  rabble,  or  the  envy  of  a  ball-room,— 
the  poor,  praise  of  a  delicate  hue  and 
tiender  form,  or  the  devilish  renown 
of  impenitent  villainv,  which  have  for- 
tified the  nerves  of  the  frailest,  or  the 
worst  of  worldlings— of  fantastic  fe- 
males, of  haU-brutified  savagps,  of  mi- 
serable buffoons,  and  hardened  ruffiana 
at  the  gibbet? 

•   The  power  of  supporting  pain,  and 
defying  death,  is  no  virtue,  at  least  it 
is  no  proof  (Ti»/unftw)  of  righteousness: 
nor  is  its  exercise  a  sure  evidence  of 
a  good  cause,  or  even  of  sincerity  in 
error.    It  is  a  gift,  not  a  grace— a  na«» 
tural  gift — a  faculty  innate — and  only 
wanting  in  a  few  constitutionallY  dci 
fective,  or  unnerved  by  sloth  ana  lux- 
ury.  The  love  of  life  and  ease  are  in- 
deed strong  in  every  breast,  and  will 
ever  prevail,  where  not  duly  counter- 
balanced.   Wise  and  thoughtful  men 
often  seem  to  overvalue  their  life  and 
limbs,  because  they  will  not  risk  them 
for  triviiJ  gains.     Others,  endowejl 
vrith  fine  Acuities,  but  lacking  tne 
principle  that  should  direct  their  use, 
turn  cowards — sensualists,  from  aprida 
of  superior  sense.     They  are  wise 
enougn  to  despise  the  ordinary  prizes 
of  human  ambition;  but  they  hay 
not  the  light  which  points  to  an  incor« 
ruptible  crown.  Thus,  from  mere  con- 
tempt of  others,  they  degrade  them- 
selves.   Their  question  is  still.  What 
is  there  worth  fighting  or  suffbring  for  ? 
Their  shrewd  wits  teU  them,  nothing 
•n  earth ;  and  so  far  they  are  right : 
but  they  are  lamentably  mind  to  the 
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3are  tpd  to  spf&r  were  beftoweiL 

*Tfi  bj  coBpwiMD— «|i  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise  ■  ■bot  to  contene  with 

HeaTen— 
That  b  not  easy. 

Falataffisacowardof  thiidan.  Bot 
^w  men  of  pleasure  have  fortitude 
enough  to  ^rdeia  tbemselyet  cowards 
Theie  wsa  senee  in  Rocheater'a  obaer^ 
taUon^  that  dl  men  would  be  oowarda 
ifthejrdare.  Of  men  audi  «8  he  oon* 
waea  with*  it  may  be  almost  tme^ 
fat  ndour  in  a  Toluptiiary  ia  inationaL 
ikgain,  strpuR  imagination*  operating 
on  disordered  nerret*  makes  some  fan- 
07  themee)?ea  cowards*  who*  when 
sailed  to  the  test*  may  perbapa  piove 
heroes;  fbr 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehen^ 


And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  ceiporal  satfenmce  feds  a  pang  as 

great 
As  when  a  giant  diefc 

4^  profound  sentence*  whidi  has  been 
strangdy  perverted  into  a  common^ 
place  precept  of  humanity  to  beetle^-^ 
while  iu  real  intention  is  to  represent 
|be  nothingness  ofbodily  pains*  which* 
after  all*  are  no  ipreater  m  a  giant  (| 
bope  not  in  my  gigantic  proeenitors) 
Aan  in  an  bisect.  The  fiict  I  think  ex- 
tremely dubious.  No  animal  seema 
capable  of  aufibings  so  exquisite  ss 
inan«  to  aay  nothing  of  the  aggrava^ 
lion  eadi  moment's  pain  receites  iron% 
die  prospect  of  a  painful  successioiu 
Most  men  ate  naturally  braTo— AU 
men  are*  in  some  cases*  cowardly— r 
AH  are  timid  where  they  expect  to  be 
worsted.  An  individual*  if  not^roi* 
adlTed  to  die*  must  always  be  a  cow^ 
ard  against  a  multitude--a  multitude^ 
^en  of  the  bravest  nation*  turn  tau 
before  a  few  disdplined  soldiers.  Wo^ 
men  are  generally  cowards  in  aetion« 
unless  some  commapding  duty  gi?e 
tbem  strength,  because  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  a  feeble  firame  mahea  victory 
desperate;  while,  in  passive  endu- 
rance* they  often  far  surpass  the  hn^ 
Cof  war — becauae  reason  infcnna 
*  that  patience  is  stronger  than 
all  extremities.  Many  a  stout  mar^? 
mighthaveprovedacraiwn  soldier ;  ^ 
niy  own  part,  I  could  look  more  stead* 
fastly  on  the  executioner's  axe  than 
the  enemy's  bayonet  Even  animMde 
tbat  are  most  ftarful  o£  every  olbv 
suedes  win  fidit  dssMately  aninel 
thf^ own kmd«  a9d tb9 OimMi^ 


tlons*  who  are  eo  qtddtly  put  to  1 
by  European  troops*  persevcie*  with 
mad  constancy*  in  their  domestie  com* 
bats. 

The  strength  of  will*  in  snfibing*  is 
secure  of  victory^but  action  ia  ob« 
liged  to  borrow  hope  of  continpeney ; 
and  let  a  man  be  never  so  stout  in  pup* 
pose*  he  knows  not  but  another  asstout 
may  be  strongerwlimbed*  or  better*weft- 
poned*  or  more  cunning  in  fence*  er 
oigher  in  the  favour  of  Destiny ;  and 
he*  whom  certain  deadi  could  notsuH* 
due,  is  ofttimes  vanquished  by  the  poe- 
sibiHty  of  defeat.  Take  a  wide  survey 
of  mortal  humours*  and  we  shall  con- 
dude*  thatnoman  isabsdutely  braveor 
coward— that  the  weakness  of  nature 
is  never  so  far  expelled  but  it  will 
rdgn  in  some  part— nor  the  sdf-es- 
sistive  power  of  will  ever  so  debilit»* 
ted*  but  it  will  make  itadf  known  in 
some  instance.  It  was  a  vain  boast  of 
the  Stoics*  that  pain  ean  be  indifibrk- 
ent.  We  may  glory  in  i^-^HOid  glory 
is  ddightful — but  Aat  ver^  glory 
proves  that  it  is  not  indifierent* 
Hence*  few  sre  fbnnd  to  bear  Httlo 

Sains  easily  in  tolerance  whereof  thsfo 
I  no  glory. 

Pains  of  all  sorts  are  intolerably 
wben  they  make  us  conscious  of  weak* 
ness.— *'  To  be  weak  is  miserable.'' 
Power*  the  power  of  will  felt  and  ma« 


nifested*  is  the  preper  Joy  of  man*  as 
he  is  man,  ndther  exalted  above*  net 
sunk  bdow  bis  proper  nature.  If  pain; 
peril*  or  the  pan^  of  death*  bring  this 
power  into  distinct  consciousness*-^ 
then  may  pain*  peril*  death*  become 
things  ot  dboioe  and  pride. 

The  contempt  of  death  among  dM 
Northern  nations  was  such  as  to  ap- 
pear wonderAil  even  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans*  who*  with  all  their  vn« 
lyta,  looked  with  melancholy  unoeiw 
tainty  on  *^  the  undiscovered  conn* 

Sj"  Homer's  bravest  heroes  ding  to 
e  with  almost  efibminate  fondness. 
Achilles  moralises  on  bis  brief  allotted 
space  more  pathetically  dian  heroic 
cnlly.  How  heavily  the  fear  of  some- 
thing after  death  vrdghed  on  the  Gen- 
tile spirit*  msY  be  inferred  frbm  the 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  Epicu* 
leans  for  their  founda-*  who  had  lull* 
sd  them  with  the  horrid  hope  of  an- 
nib&ation.  The  Stoics  inculcated  an 
indlfoenos  to  lilb ;  but  this  wss  the 
dogma  of  a  secL  not  the  ^irit  of  n 
peonle.  Death  in  the  field  was*  imm 
deed,  preferred  toiight  and  shame;  but 
lo  esteem  it  as  the  one*  honourahli 
of  A  maoMt  iJMm,  lo 
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Ink  on  natvnl  dSMolotion  M  a  cak- 
mitf  or  dlflgrtoe,  is  a  height  of  barha- 
rie  BCRMsm  **  b^ond  all  Greek— bo* 
jrond  all  Boman  fame." 

Death  em  never  be  iiidi£ferent  till 
nan  it  anored,  whidi  none  wn  ewer 
yet,  thatr  with  his  breath,  his  being 
vanes  imo  nothing.  "Wliether  his 
Bopn  and  ftars  slaer  by  the  chart  and 
eonpen  of  a  forma)  creed,  or  drift 
along  the  shorelen  sea  of  faithless 
oo^jcctiire*  a  posuble  eternity  of  bliss 
or  bale  can  never  be  indi^Serent.  The 
iden  of  extinction  is  not  terrible,  siro* 
ply  beeaim  man  esnnotform  such  sn 
Idea  at  all.  Let  him  try  u  long  as  ha 
will,— let  him  negstiTC  every  eoncei- 
^ad  and  conceivable  form  of  Aiture 
cxistenoe !— he  is  as  fsr  n  ever  from 
havlaff  exhansted  the  infinitude  of 
peadbHity.  Imagination  will  conti« 
miallT  produce  the  line  of  conscious* 
nen  taroa^  limitlen  darkness.  Msny 
are  the  dencn  of  fancv  to  relieve  the 
sanl  fron  tlM  dead  we%ht  of  unideal 
nothing.  Some  crave  a  sensden  du« 
ratkn  in  dry  bones,  or  sepulchral 
,  or  i^ftaiwy  mummies ;  or,  rather 
not  to  b^  would  dwell  in  the 
cold  obatruction  of  the  grave,  or  the 
denp  holknr  solitude  of  the  chameU 
honn.  Some  choon  a  life  in  other's 
bitath,an  everlasting  fkme,  and  listen 
deUg^bled  to  the  irosginary  voiw  of 
unborn  ages.  Sono  secure  a  pemia« 
ncnoe  in  their  works,  thehr  country, 
their  posterity  {  and  yet,  neither  the 
pralraeted  dinolntion  of  the  carcan, 
nor  the  ceaselen  tradition  of  renown, 
ner  a  line  of  progeny  stretched  to  the 
cradt  of  doon,  csn  add  an  instant  of 
the  brief  existence  of  the  consdons 
Being.  Our  fathers  held  a  more  pal* 
pablo  phanton— a  dream  of  grosser 
substance — that  the  soul,  the  sdf,  the 
personal  identity,  only  shifted  iu  te* 
ncmens,  and  subsisted  by  perpetual 
dunge. 

Et  vos  barbarieos  rites,  morcinqoe  siids- 
thim 

DmidiB,  positis  repetistis  ab 


Setts  nosse  Deos  ct  ccali  niumna  vobis, 
Am.  aolis  aceeire,  datum :  aesMNa  aita 

reesoti 
lacolttis  loei;   vobis  auctoribus  umbrv 
Kon  tacitas  Erebi  tede^  Ditiyque  prohmdl 
FkUida  rsgoa  petonti  r^  idem  spiri. 

tnsartus 
'Orbealio;  loage(csnitis  si  cognita)  vita 
jlofsmedkest.   Ctrte popidi,  quos des- 

pidt  Arctos 
Fdices  errors  suob  q^iosi  iOe  timomm 
tlsiinus,  baud  urget,  Leti  netos,  lode 

lundi 


In  iemun  mens  pinna  vfrb^  aniaaqiie 

eapaces 
^ortls;  et  igntvuroreditani  psrcere  vitm 
LucAV,  B.  1. 

It  is  not  strictly  philosophical,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  the  national  teni« 
persment  by  the  national  creed,  un« 
Jen  that  creed  be  reslly  the  revealed 
truth.  It  is  putting  an  effect  for  a 
oaun.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Goths  became  a  hunting,  wsrlil^  and 
drunken  people,  because  they  ima^ 
ned  thdr  oeatitude  hereafter  to  consist 
in  chasing  an  everlastingly  revivified 
boar,  and  drinking  ale,  in  the  Hall  of 
Odin,  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  en&» 
mies.  No ;  they  copied  a  hi^aven  from 
their  earthly  pursuits  and  desires* 
The  parsdin  of  human  inventions!  ia 
never  more  than  an  imaginary  etemi-* 
tv  of  unalloyed  human  pleasures,  va-i 
ried  according  to  the  taste  of  the  in-> 
ventor.  Virgu'sBlysium  is  filled  with 
warriors,  poets,  and  lawgivers, — each 
reacting,  in  glorified  semblsnce,  their 
old  parts  beneath  that  purer  sky.  Plft* 
to's  conceptions  of  a  future  state  ma« 
nifestly  emsnated  from  that  vi8i<mary 
ambition  of  intelleet— thon  yearning 
as|^ratioos  after  a  dooer  intuition  of 
the  ideal  Good  and  BeautifiU,  that  ow 
compound  bdng  can  ei\Joy,^whidi 
Uluminatod  and  sublimed  hk  mighty 
genius  to  the  very  verge  of  inspiratJen* 
Thus,  the  philosopher's  Blyshun  is 
speculative— the  politician's  prMtieai 
—the  labourer  looks  for  rest— thn 
injured  for  veuffeanc^— the  prisonev 
for  freedom.  The  Goth  transferred 
his  drinking  bout,  the  Mahometan  hk 
Haram,  to  the  skies.  Thus  each  and 
all  build  up  a  Heaven  with  .tha  sha* 
dows  of  canial  aflfbctions,  or  the  bright* 
er  efiUlgence  of  self-pkasing  thought. 
A  period  comes,  when  some  wily  po4 
litidan,  or  more  vivid  dreamer,  sub« 
stantiates  the  dim  iurmises  of  the 
longing  soul  into  a  scheme  of  nation* 
al  belief,  and  asserts  imperatively,  thai 
the  forms  indistinctly  bdield  in  tha 
magic  mirror  hsve  a  correspondent 
reality  in  time  and  place — an  olffeetive 
existence.  The  fleeting  vapours  of 
passionste  imagination  sre  condensed, 
and,  aa  it  wercb  predpitated.  They 
become  a  power  separate  from  too 
mind— controlling  the  wiB,  and  m»- 
difying  the  total  nature.  Whatever  of 
permanent  and  podtive  is  infbsed  into 
numan  sentiments,  is  derived  fkom  Bo* 
ligion,  whoee  office  is  to  establidi  a  Bn« 
peraeiisual  world>  n  real,  and  mora 
permanent,  than  the  world  of  sense. 
Thb  Old  Bachbloiu 
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THK  BATTLX  OF  THE  BRBSKS^  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

Two  Paxsagcs  in  the  Life  of  WiUiam  M'Gee,  Weaver  in  Hamilton* 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  B&EhKS. 


I  OFTEN  wonder  when  I  think  of  the 
tribulations  that  men  bring  upon  thera- 
Bells  through  a  want  of  gumption  and 
common  independence  of  speerit. 
There  now,  was  I  for  nae  less  than 
dghteen  years  as  henpickit  a  man  as 
ever  wrocht  at  the  loom.  Maggy  and 
me,  after  the  first  week  of  our  marri- 
age, never  foregathered  weel  thegithcr. 
There  was  something  unco  dour  and 
imperious  about  her  temper,  although^ 
I  maun  say,  barring  this  drawback, 
•he  was  nae  that  ill  in  her  way  either 
-^hat  is  to  say,  she  had  a  sort  of 
kindness  about  her,  and  behaved  in  a 
truly  m  itherly  way  to  the  bairns,  giein* 
them  a'  things  needfU'  in  the  way  of 
feeding  and  claithing  so  far  as  our 
means  admitted.  But,  O  man,  for  a' 
that,  she  was  a  dour  wife.  There  was 
nae  pleasing  her  ae  way  or  anithcr ; 
and  whenever  I  heard  the  bell  ringing 
for  Che  kirk,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  her 
tongue— aye  Wag,  wagging,  and  abu- 
sung  me  beyond  bounds.  In  ae  word, 
I  was  a  jmir,  broken-hearted  man, 
and  aften  wished  mysell  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  awa  frae  the  cares  and  miseries 
of  this  sinfu'  world. 

I  was  just  saying  that  folk  often  rin 
their  heads  into  scrapes  for  want  of 
a  pickle  natural  spunk.  Let  nae  man 
lell  me  that  guid  nature  and  simplee- 
city  will  get  on  best  in  this  world ; 
na^faith,  no.  I  hae  had  ower  muckle 
experience  that  way;  and  the  langer 
I  live  has  pruved  to  me  that  my  auld 
maister,  James  Currie,  (him  in  the 
Quarry  Loan,)  wasna  sae  far  wrang 
when  be  alle^,  in  his  droll  gude- 
humoured  way,  that  a  man  should  hae 
enough  of  the  deil  about  him  to  keep 
the  deil  frae  him.  That  was,  after  a , 
ane  of  the  wisest  observes  I  hae  heard 
of  for  a  lang  tune.  Little  did  I  opine 
that^  I  would  ever  be  obleegated  to 
mak'  use  o't  in  my  ain  particklar  case  : 
-—but,  bide  awee,  and  ye  shall  see  how 
it  was  brocht  about  between  me  and 
Maggy. 

It  was  on  a  wintry  night  when  she 
■et  out  to  pick  a  ouarrel  wi'  Mrs  Todd, 
the  huckster's  wife,  anent  the  price  of 
a  pickle  flour  which  I  had  bought 
some  days  before,  for  making  batter  of, 
but  which  didna  turn  out  sae  wed  as 


I  expedcit,  considering  what  was  paid 
for't.  Had  I  been  consulted,  I  would 
hae  tdl't  her  to  bide  at  hame,  and  no 
fash  her  thumb  about  the  matter, 
which  after  a'  was  only  an  affair  of 
three-happence  farthing,  and  neither 
here  nor  there.  But,  na ;  Maggy  was 
nane  o'  the  kind  to  let  sic  an  object 
Stan'  by  ;  so  out  she  sets,  wi'  her  red 
cloak  about  her,  and  her  black  vdvet 
bonnet— that  aha  hadjust  that  day  got 
hame  frae  Miss  Lorimer,  the  milliner 
—-upon  her  head.  But  I  maun  first 
tell  what  passed  between  her  and  me 
on  this  wonderfu'  occasion. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  quo'  I,  look- 
ing as  couthy  and  humble  as  I  could^ 
and  pu'in^;  my  Kilmarnock  nicht.cap 
a  wee  gram  aff  my  brow  in  a  kind  of 
half  respectfu'  fashion,  '<  what's  this 
ye're  ganging  to  be  about?  Odds, 
woman,  I  wadna  gie  a  pirn  for  a' 
that  has  happened.  What  signifies 
a  pickle  flour  scrimp  worth  half  a 
groat  I"  Faith,  I  would  better  hae  held 
my  tongue,  for  nae  sooner  was  the 
word  uttered,  than  takin'  baud  of  a 
can,  half  fu'  o'  ready-made  dressingi 
which  I  was  prepariog  to  lay  on  a  wab 
of  blue  checlc  I  was  working  for  Mr 
Andrew  Treddles,  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturer—! say,  takin*  baud  of  this, 
she  let  it  flee  at  my  head  like  a  cannon 
ball.  But  Providenoe  was  kind,  and 
instead  of  knocking  out  my  brains,  as 
I  had  every  reason  to  expeck»  it  gied 
bang  against  our  ain  looking  ^ass,  and 
shattered  it  into  ^ye  bunder  pieces* 
But  I  didna  a'thegither  escape  skaith, 
the  dressing  having  flown  out  as  the 
can  gaed  by  me,  and  plaistered  a'  my 
face  ower  in  a  manner  maist  extraor- 
dinar  to  behold.  By  jingo,  my  cor« 
ruption  was  roused  at  this  deadly  at- 
tempt, and  gin  she  hadna  been  my 
wife,  I  wad  hae  thrawn  about  her  neck 
like  a  tappit  hen's.  But,  na— I  was 
henpickit,  and  she  had  sic  a  mastery 
ower  me  as  nae  persuasions  of  my  ain 
judgment  coula  owercome.  Sae  I 
could  do  naethingbut  stan'  glowering 
at  her  like  a  moudiewsrt,  while  she 
poured  out  as  muckle  abuse  as  if  I  had 
been  her  flunky,  instead  of  her  natu- 
ral lord  and  master.  Ance  or  twice  I . 
fand  my  nievcs  yeuking  to  gie  ))er  a 
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fjour  hj  mj  of  balanohig  aeooonta* 
hat  such  WM  the  power  of  iBflaeiice 
ibe  had  obtained  that  I  darstna  cheep 
for  my  Tery  heart's  bluid.  So  awa  she 
ned  on  her  errand,  leaving  me  sitUn' 
by  the  fire  to  mak  the  best  of  my  des- 
perate oonditkm. 

*'  O,  Nancy,"  said  I  to  my  doehter, 
as  she  sat,  mending  her  brither's  sark, 
o^osite  to  me,  <'  la  na  your  mither 
an  awfii'  woman  ?" 

''  I  see  naething  awfu'  about  her," 
^no'  the  amtur  ;  **  I  think  she  senrit 
ye  richt ;  and  had  I  a  man,  I  woald 
jost  treat  him  in  the  same  way,  if  he 
daor'd  to  set  his  nose  against  ony  thing 
that  I  wanted."  I  declare  to  ye  when 
I  heard  this  frae  my  ain  flesh  and 
hluid,  I  was  perliectly  dumfoundered. 
The  bairn  I  had  brought  up  on  my 
knee— that  used,  when  a  wee  thing, 
to  come  and  ait  beside  me  at  the  loom, 
and  who  was  in  the  custom  of  wheel- 
ing my  pirns  wi'  her  ain  hand-^-odds, 
man,  it  was  desperate.  1  could  na  say 
anither  word,  but  I  fand  a  big  tear 
come  hap-happing  ower  my  runkled 
cheeks,  the  first  wat  had  wet  them 
sin'  I  waa  a  bit  laddie  rinning  about 
before  the  schule  door.  What  was  her 
mither's  abusivenass  to  this  ?  A  man 
may  thole  muckle  frae  his  wife,  but 
0,  the  harsh  words  of  an  imdutifu' 
bairn  gang  like  arrows  to  his  heart, 
and  be  weeps  tears  of  real  bitterness. 
I  wasna  angry  at  the  lassie— I  was 
owrr  grieved  to  be  angered ;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  fand  that  my  former 
suffinin^  were  <mly  as  a  single  thread 
to  a  h^  hank  of  yam,  compared  to 
them  I  Bufl!eicd  at  thia  moment. 

A'thegptber  the  thing  was  mair 
-than  I  could  stand,  so,  riaing  up,  I  be- 
taka  mysell  to  my  but-and-ben  neigh* 
hour,  Andrew  Brand.  Andrew  was  an 
uncommon  sagacious  chiel,  and,  like 
myaell,  a  weaver  to  his  trade.  He  was 
bcMik- learned,  and  had  read  a  hantd 
on  difibrent  subjects,  so  that  he  waa 
natarally  looked  up  to  by  the  folks 
round  about,  on  account  of  his  great 
lear.  When  onything  gaed  wrang 
about  the  Leechlee  street,  where  we 
hrtd,  we  were  a'  glad  to  consult  him ; 
and  his  advice  was  reckoned  no  greatly 
behint  that  of  Mr  Meek,  the  minister. 
He  waa  a  great  counter,  or  'rithmeti- 
ahian,  as  he  ca'd  it ;  and  it  was  thocht 
by  mony  guid  judges  that  he  could 
handle  a  pen  as  weel  as  Mr  Dick,  the 
vriting*inaater,  himaelL  So,  as  I  was 


saving,  I  sta^ppit  ben  to  Andrew'a  to 
ask  ms  advice,  but  odds,  if  ye  ever 
saw  a  man  in  sic  a  desperate  passion 
as  he  was  in  when  I  tauld  him  how  I 
had  been  used  by  my  wife  and  doch- 
ter. 

"  William  M'Gee,"  said  he,  raising 
his  voice — it  was  a  geyan  strong  ane»- 
*'  ye're  an  absolute  gomeril.  O,  man, 
but  ye're  a  henpiclnt  sumph !  J  tell 
ye,  ye're  a  gawpus  and  a  lauching 
stock,  and  no  worth  the  name  of  a 
man.    Do  ye  hear  that  ?" 

"  O  ay,  I  hear't  very  weel,"  ouo' 
I,  no  that  pleased  at  being  sae  spoken 
to  6ven  by  Andrew  Brand,  who  wat  a 
man  I  could  stamach  a  guid  deal  frae 
in  ^e  way  of  reproof—**  I  hear't  a' 
weel  eneuch,  and  am  muckle  obleeged 
to  ye,  nae  doubt,  for  your  consolation." 
"  Hooly  and  fairly,  William,"  said 
he  in  a  kinder  toric,  for  he  saw  I  waa 
a  degree  hurt  b^  his  speech.  "  Come, 
I  was  only  joking  ye,  man,  and  je 
maunna  tak  onything  amiss  I  hae  said. 
But,  really,  William,  I  speak  to  ye  aa 
a  frien',  and  tell  ye  that  ye  are  sub- 
mitting to  a  tyranny  which  no  man  of 
common  understanding  ought  to  sub- 
mit to.  Is  this  no  the  hmd  of  liberty  ? 
Are  we  no  just  as  free  as  the  Duke  in 
his  grand  palace  down  by ;  and  has 
onybody  a  richt— tell  me  that,  Wil- 
liam M*Gee — to  tyranneeze  ower  an- 
ither  as  your  wife  does  ower  you  ?  Ill 
no  tell  ye  what  to  do,  but  I'll  just  tell 
ye  what  I  would  do,  if  my  wife  and 
dochter  treated  me  as  yours  have 
treated  you — ^lord,  man,  I  would  ding 
their  biarns  about,  and  knock  their 
heads  thegitlier  like  twa  curling  stMies. 
I  would  aye  be  master  in  my  ain 
house." 

This  was  Andrew's  advice,  and  I 
thocht  it  sounded  geyan  rational,  only 
no  very  easy  to  be  put  in  practice. 
Hoosomever,  thinks  I  to  mysell,  I'U 
consider  about  it,  and  gin  I  could  only 
bring  mysell  to  mak  the  experiment, 
wha  kens  but  I  micht  succeed  to  a 
miracle  ?  On  stapping  back  to  my  ain 
house,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  tak 
a  thimblefu'  of  wmsky,  bv  way  of 
gi'eing  me  a  pickle  spunk  m  case  of 
ony  fresh  rumpus  wi'  the  wife,  and 
also  to  clear  up  my  ideas — for  I  hae- 
fand,  that  after  a  lang  spell  at  the 
loom,  the  thochts  as  weel  as  the  body 
are  like  to  get  stupid  and  dozey.  So  I 
taks  a  drappie,  and  sits  down  quietly 
by  the  fireside,  waiting  for  the  return 
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of  Maggy  frae  woldiDg  Mrs  Todd 
mbout  the  flour. 

In  she  comes,  a'  in  a  flurry.  Her 
faee  was  at  red  as  a  peyny  rose,  her 
breathing  cam  fast,  and  she  looldt  a[- 
thegitber  like  ane  that  has  had  s  sair 
wanle  wi'  the  tongue.  But  she  wss 
far  firae  being  downcast  On  the  con« 
trair,  ihe  lookic  as  pond  as  a  Turkey 
cock ;  and  I  saw  wi'  the  tail  of  roy  ee 
that  she  had  pined  a  gran'  victory 
ower  puir  Mrs  Todd,  who  was  a  douce, 
quiet  woman,  and  nae  match  for  the 
like  of  her  in  randying.  So  she  began 
to  stump  and  mak  a  great  phrase 
about  the  way  she  had  outcrawed  the 
puir  body ;  and  was  a'thegither  as 
upset  about  it  as  if  Duke  Hamilton 
had  made  her  keeper  of  his  palaot. 
Losh,  I  Was  mad  to  hear't,  and  twa 
or  three  times  had  a  gude  mind  to  piit 
in  a  word— to  sic  a  degree  was  my 
oourage  raised  by  the  drap  speerit^* 
but  aye  as  the  words  were  ridiig  to 
my  mouth,  the  thocht  of  the  can  and 
the  dressiuff  sent  them  back  sgain,  till 
they  atuck  like  a  bane  in  my  throat. 
Very  likely  I  micht  hae  aaid  ne'er  a 
word,  ana  Andrew  Brand's  adyict 
micht  hae  gaoefor  naething,  had  it  no 
been  for  the  cratur  Nancv,  who  fras  sae 
lifted  «p  about  her  mitner's  dispute, 
that  naethin^  would  sair  her  but  to  hae 
the  haill  afikur  mentioDed  cut  and  dry. 

**  And  did  ye  cast  up  to  Mrs  Todd, 
nkber,'*  quo'  the  little  cutty,  **  that 
ahewasCst?" 

"^  At,  that  I  did,"  said  Ma^. 
''  I  tell't  her  she  wss  like  a  bam  door. 
I  tell't  her  she  was  like  the  side  of  a 
bouse.  *  Ye're  a  sow,'  quo'  I ;'  ye  get 
Ibu  every  hour  of  Uie  day  wi'  your 
lump  of  a  gudeman.' " 

But  this  wasna  a'— for  nae  soon- 
er bad  Maggy  answered  her  dochter's 
first  question  than  the  cratur  was  ready 
wi'  anitber :  '^  And,  mither,  did  ye 
cast  up  to  her  that  her  faither  was  a 
meeser?" 

"  Atweel>iid  I,  Nancy,"  answered 
the  gudewife.  '*  I  tell't  her  a'  that. 
I  ooost  up  to  her  that  her  faither  was  a 
meeser,  sod  would  ride  to  Lunnun  on 
a  louse,  and  make  breeks  of  its  skin 
and  candles  of  its  tallow." 

1  could  thole  this  nae  langer.  I 
fand  the  haill  man  working  within 
me,  and  was  moved  to  a  pitch  of  da- 
ring, mair  like  madness,  than  ony- 
thing  else.  Faith,  Uie  whisky  was  of 
raide  service  now,  and  so  was  Andre# 
Brand's  advice.    I  accordingly  steekit 


Two  PoMmgtB  in  iht  lAfe  of  WUUam  M'Gee^  U^tf 

my  neives  wi*  desperation,  Arcw  awn' 
my  cowl,  tucked  up  my  ssrk  sleeves 
'-Hfor  my  ooat  happened  to  be  aff  at 
the  time— and  got  up  firae  the  three- 
footed  stool  I  Md  been  sitting  upon 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  ee.  I  trumbled 
a'  ower,  but  whether  it  was  wi'  fear, 
or  wi'  anger,  or  wi'  baith  put  thegi« 
ther,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.    I 


was  in  an  awfu'  passion,  and  as  fairce 
as  a  papist.  "  And  so,"  said  I,  "  ye 
ooost  up  aic  things  to  the  honest  wo- 
man, Mrs  Todd  I  O,  Maggy  M'Gee^ 
Maggy  M'Gee,  are  ye  no  asnamed  of 
yourseil?"  Odd  it  would  hae  dune 
your  heart  gude  to  aee  how  she  glow- 
ered at  me.  ^e  was  bewildered,  and 
lookit  as  if  to  see  whether  I  was  my- 
sell,  and  no  some  ither  body.  But 
her  evil  speerit  didna  lie  lang  asleen : 
it  soon  broke  out  like  a  squib  on  tae 
King^s  birth  day,  and  I  taw  that  I 
maun  now  stand  firm,  or  be  a  dead 
man  for  ever.  *'  Hss  your  faither 
been  at  the  whisky  bottle  ?"  said  she 
to  her  dochter.  *'  He  boks  as  if  he 
was  the  waur  of  drink."  "  He  had  a 
|dass  just  before  ye  cam  in,"  answered 
tne  wicked  jimpey ;  and  acaroely  had 
she  spoken  the  word,  when  Maggy 
flew  upon  me  like  a  teeger,  and  g^d 
me  a  skelp  on  the  cheek  wi'  her  open 
loof,  that  made  roe  turn  round  tMf* 
wise  on  the  middle  of  the  floor.  See* 
ing  that  affairs  were  come  to  this  pasa, 
I  saw  plainly  than  I  maun  go  on»  no 
forgetting  in  sae  doing  my  firien'  An- 
drew's advice,  as  also  my  auld  master 
Tam  Currie's  observe,  anent  a  man 
hae'ing  eneuch  of  the  deil  in  his  tem- 
per to  keep  the  deil  awa'  frae  bias. 
BO  I  pickea  up  a'  the  spunk  I  bad  in 
me,  besides  wnat  I  bad  frae  the  drap 
whisky ;  and  fa'ing  to,  I  gi'ed  hcraie 
a  leathering,  as  never  woman  got  in 
her  bom  days.  In  ae  word,  she  met 
wi'  her  matdi,  and  rosred  aloud  for 
mercy ;  but  this  I  would  on  nae  ac- 
count grant,  till  she  promised  fisitb- 
fully  that  in  a'  time  coming,  she  would 
acknowledge  me  as  her  lord  snd  mais- 
ter^and  ooey  roe  in  everything  as  a 
dutiful  wife  should  her  husband. 

As  soon  as  this  was  settled,  in  stap- 
pit  Andrew  Brand.  At  the  sidit  of 
my  wife  greeting,  and  me  sae  niroe, 
he  held  up  his  hands  wi'  astonish- 
ment *'  William  M'Gee,"  quo  he, 
'Mt's  no  possible  that  ye're  maistcr  in 
this  bouse  r 

"  It's  no  only  possible,  but  it's  trva^ 
Andrew,"  was  my  answer ;  and  taking 
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vie  hj  the  hand,  he  wished  me  joy 
for  my  speerit  and  success. 

Sae  w,  sae  weel:  the  fit^t  grand 
8tit>ke  was  made,  hut  there  was  some- 
diyig  yet  to  do.  I  had  discharged  a' 
oatstinding  debts  wi'  ofiy  yfi^e,  and 
bad  hrodit  h^  to  terms ;  but  I  had 
yet  to  reduce  my  bairus  to  their  senses, 
and  show  them  that  I  Was  their  lord 
and  maxBter,  as  weel  as  their  mither's. 
Pair  things!  my  heart  was  wae  for 
Aem,  for  they  were  sairly  miseduca* 
ted,  and  held  me  in  nae  mair  estima- 
tion, than  if  I  had  been  ane  of  my  ain 
wtheter  lads.  So,  just  wi'  a  view  to 
their  gude,  I  took  down  a  pair  of 
tench  ben-leather  taws,  weel  burnt  at 
the  finger  ends,  and  gi'ed  Nancj  as 
moDT  cracks  ower  the  bare  necl  aa 
let  oer  aqneding  beyond  a'  bounds. 
It  was  pitifu'  to  see  the  cratur,  how 
ahe  skipped  about  the  room,  and  ran 
awa  to  ner  mither,  to  escape  my  fai- 
therly  rage.  But  a'  assistance  frae 
that  quarter  was  at  an  end  now  *  and 
die  was  fain  to  fa'  down  on  her  knees 
abd  beg  my  forgeevness — and  promise 
to  conoiict  hensell  as  became  my  doch- 
ter,  in  a'  time  coming. 

Just  at  this  moment  in  comes  wee 
GeordSe,  greeting  for  his  parritch.  He 
kent  naethlng  ofwhat  had  taken  place 
in  the  house ;  and  doubtless  expeckit 
to  mak  an  idiot  of  me,  his  faitber,  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  al- 
flMMt  ^rae  his  Tery  cnidle.  I  saw  that 
now  was  the  time  to  thresh  the  cor« 
roption  out  of  him  ;  and  brandishing 
die  tawa  ower  my  head,  I  made  a  stap 
Ibnic  to  lay  hand  upon  him,  and  treat 


4d 

him  like  the  lave*  He  lookit  as  if  he 
hadaniuklingof  what  was  fbrthcoming, 
and  ran  whinging  and  craiking  to  his 
mither,  who  stood  wiping  her  een  wi' 
her  atriped  apron  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  The  terrified  laddie  clang  to 
her  knees,  but  she  never  oflTered  to 
lend  a  helping  hand — sae  great  was 
the  salutary  terror  wi'  which  I  had  in- 
spired her.  So  I  pu'd  him  awa  frae 
her  coats,  to  which  he  was  clinging ; 
and,  laying  liim  ower  my.  knee,  I 
gie'd  him  mpsy-dipsy  in  the  presence 
of  his  mither,  his  sister,  and  Andrew 
Brand,  who  were  looking  on. 

And  thus  hae  I,  who  for  eighteen 
years  waa  ruled  by  my  wife,  got  the 
upper  hand;  and  ony  man  who  ia 
henpickit,  as  I  hae  been,  should  just 
take  the  same  plan,  and  his  success 
will  be  as  sure  as  mine.  Andrew 
Brand  ayesaid  to  me  that  a  man  should 
wear  his  ain  breeks ;  and  I  can  main- 
teen,  frae  present  experience,  that  a 
wiser  saying  is  no  to  be  found  in  Uie 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 
No  that  Maggie  has  na  tried  nows 
and  thans  to  recover  her  lost  power, 
but  I  hae  on  thae  occasions  conduckit 
my  sell  wi'  sic  firmness,  that  she  has  at 
last  gi'en  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  ia 
now  as  obedient  a  wife  as  ye*ll  meet 
wi'  between  this  and  BothweH.  The 
twa  bairns,  too,  are  just  wonderfully 
changed,  and  are  as  raisonable  aa  can 
be  expedcit,  a'  things  considered.  Let 
men,  therefore,  whether  gentle  or  aem- 
ple,  follow  my  plan,  and  the  word 
henpickit,  as  Andrew  Brand  aaya,  will 
•ooni^p  out  of  the  dictionar* 


The  Monxzt. 


iBfNVA  think  thatin  a'natnre  there's 
a  mair  curiouser  cratur  than  a  mon- 
Eey.  I  mak  this  observe  flrae  being 
witneM  to  an  extraordinar'  event  that 
flDok  place  in  Hamilton,  three  or  four 
days  after  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
fiattledf  (he  Breeks.  Some  even  gaed 
the  length  to  say  that  it  was  to  the 
ftiU  m&  coriouaet  than  that  afllair,  in 
#le  &r  aa  the  principal  performer  in 
the  ae  case  was  a  rational  man,  where- 
as in  the  ither  he  was  only  a  bit  ape. 
Btit  Ibtk  may  talk  as  thev  like  about 
Aoakeys,  and  cry  them  aown  for  be- 
tlig  stopid  and  mischievous,  I  for  ane 
irul  no  gang  that  length.  Whatever 
they  may  be  on  the  score  of  mi8chief> 
there  can  be  nae  doubt,  that,  sae  far 
Vol.  XXIL 


as  gumption  ia  concerned,^  they  are 
just  uncommon ;  and  for  wit  and  fun 
they  would  beat  ony  man  black  and 
blue.  In  fact,  I  dinna  think  that  mon- 
keys are  beaata  ava.  I  hae  a  half  no- 
tion that  they  are  just  wee  hairy  men 
that  canna,  or  rather  that  winna  speak, 
in  case  ^ey  be  made  to  work  like  ither 
folk,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  idle- 
ness. 

But  to  the  point :  I  ance  had  a  mon« 
key,  ane  of  me  drollest-looking  dee- 
•  vils  ye  ever  saw.  He  waa  gayan  big 
for  a  monkey,  and  was  hairy  a'  ower, 
except  hia  race  and  his  bit  hurdies, 
which  had  a  degree  of  bareness  about 
them,  and  were  nearly  aa  saft  aa  a 
lady's  k>of,  Weel,  what  think  ye  that 
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I  did  wT  the  bewtic?  Odds,  man,  I 
dressed  him  up  like  a  Heelandman, 
«nd  put  a  kilt  upon  him,  and  a  lang- 
Uiled  red  coat,  and  a  blue  bannet, 
which  for  security's  sake  I  tied,  wo-  . 
mau-like,  below  his  chin  wi'  twabits  of 
yellow  libbon.  I  not  only  did  this,  but 
I  learnt  him  to  walk  upon  his  twa 
hinder  legs,  and  to  carry  a  stick  in  his 
right  hand  when  he  paeJ  out,  the 
better  to  support  him  in  his  pere^ri- 
nations.  He  was  for  a'  the  world  like  a 
wee  man  in  kilts— sae  much  sae  that 
when  Gltngarry  the  great  Heeland 
chieftain,  wha  happened  to  be  at  Ha- 
milton on  a  visit  to  the  duke,  saw  him 
by  chance,  he  swore  by  the  powers, 
that  he  was  like  ane  of  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, and  that  if  I  likit  he  would  en* 
4^vour  to  get  him  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  I  thocht  at  the  time 
that  Glengarry  was  jokin,  but  I  hae 
since  had  gude  reason  for  thinking 
that  he  was  in  real  earnest,  as  Andrew 
Brand  says  that  he  and  the  Celts  hae 
been  like  to  cut  ane  anither's  throats, 
and  that  he  micht  mean  this  as  an  af- 
front upon  them.  Hoosomever,  I  mauu 
do  Glengarry  the  justice  to  say,  that 
had  he  got  my  Nosey  (that  was  his 
name)  made  a  member,  he  wadnahae 
pruved  the  least  witty  or  courageous 
of  the  society,  and  would  hae  dune 
nae  disgrace  to  the  chief's  recommend- 
ation. 

But  I  am  fleeing  awa  like  a  shuttle 
tne  the  subject  on  hand.  Weel,  it 
turned  out  in  this  manner,  as  ye  shall 
hear.  Ae  afternoon  towards  the  glo- 
niin'  I  was  oblegated  to  tak'  a  stap 
doon  to  Che  cross,  wi'  a  web  under  my 
arm,  which  I  had  finished  for  Mr 
Weft,  the  muslin  manufacturer.  By 
way  of  frolic  a  gayan  foolish  ane  I  al- 
low, I  brocht  Nosey  alang  wi'  me. 
He  had  on,  as  for  orilinar',  his  Hee- 
land dress,  and  walkit  behfnt  roe,  wi' 
the  bit  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  tail 
sticking  out  frae  below  his  kilt,  as  if 
be  bad  been  my  flunky.  It  was,  after 
a',  a  queer  sicht,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, I  drew  a  haill  crowd  of  bairns 
after  me,  bawling  out,  •*  Here's  Willy 
M'Gee's  monkey,"  and  gi'eing  him  nita 
and  gingerbread,  and  makin'asmuckle 
6f  the  cratur  as  could  be ;  for  Nosey 
was  a  great  favourite  in  the  town,  and 
•verbody  likit  him  for  his  droll  tricks, 
and  the  way  he  used  to  gim,  and  dance, 
and  tumble  ower  his  head,  to  amuse 
d)6ffi. 


On  entering  Mr  Weft's  ahop,  1  faund 
it  empty ;  there  wasna  a  leeving  soul 
within.  I  supposed  he  had  gane  out 
for  a  licht ;  and  being  gayan  familiar 
wi'  him,  I  took  a  sUp  ben  to  the  back 
shop,  leaving  Nosey  in  the  fore  ane. 
I  sat  for  twa  or  three  minutes,  but 
naebody  made  his  appearance.  At  last 
the  front  door,  which  I  had  ta'en  care 
to  shut  after  me,  opened,  and  I  look't 
to  see  wha  it  could  be,  thinking  that^ 
nae  doubt,  it  was  Mr  Weft,  or  hi» 
apprentice.  It  was  neither  the  ane  nor 
the  ither,  but  a  strong  middle-aged, 
red- faced  Heelandman,  wi'  suecks  on, 
and  wi'  a  kilt  and  a  bannet,  by  a'  the 
world  like  my  monkey's.  Now,  what 
think  ye  Nosey  was  about  u'  this 
time  ?  He  was  sittin'  behind  the  coun- 
ter upon  the  lang  three-Ieggit  stool 
that  stood  foment  Mr  Welt's  de«k, 
and  was  turning  ower  the  leaves  of  hia 
ledger  wi'  a  look  which,  for  anld- fa- 
shioned sagaciousness,  was  wonderfu" 
to  behold.  I  was  sae  tickled  at  the 
sight  that  I  paid  nae  sort  of  attentiou 
to  the  Heelandman,  but  con  tinned  look- 
ing frae  the  back  shop  at  Nosey,  lau- 
ching  a'  the  time  in  my  sleeve — for  I 
jealoused  that  some  queer  scene  would 
tak'  place  between  the  twa.  And  I 
wasna  far  wrang,  for  the  stranger,  tak- 
in'  out  a  pound  frae  his  spleuchan, 
handed  it  ower  to  the  monkey,  and 
sneered  athim,  in  his  droll  norlan  dee- 
aiect,  if  he  could  change  a  note.  When 
I  heard  this  I  thocht  I  would  hae 
laucbed  outricht;  and  naething  but 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  how  the  thing 
would  end  made  me  keep  mv  gravity. 
It  was  plain  that  Donald  nad  ta'en 
Nosey  for  ane  of  his  ain  countrymen 
— and  the  thing  after  a'  wasna  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  for  three 
reasons : 

Firstly,  the  shop  was  rather  dark- 
ish. 

Secondly,  the  Heelandman  had  on 
specks,  as  I  hae  just  said ;  and  it  was 
likely  on  this  account  that  he  was  ra- 
ther short-sighted ;  and 

Thirdly,  Nosey,  wi'  his  kilt,  and 
bannet,  and  red  coat,  was,  to  a'  intents 
and  purposes,  as  like  a  human  crea- 
(ur  as  a  monkey  could  weel  be. 

Nae  sooner,  then,  had  he  got  the  note, 
than  he  opened  it  out,  and  lookit  at  iC 
wi'  his  wee  glowrin',  restless  een,  as  if 
to  see  that  it  wasna  a  forgery.  He  then 
shook  his  head  like  a  doctor,  when  he's 
BO  Tery  sure  what's  wrang  wi'  a  per- 
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SOD,  but  wftnte  to  mak'  it  appear  that 
be  kens  a'  about  it^-and  continued 
in  this  stfle  till  the  Heelandman't 
patience  began  to  get  exhaiBted. 

*'  Can  ye  no  shange  the  notie,  old 
riientleman  ?"  quo'  Donald.  Nosey 
gi'ed  his  head  anither  shake^  and  look- 
it  unoommon  wise. 

"  Is  the  note  no  goot,  sir  ?"  spak  the 
HeehoidQian,  a  second  time ;  but  the 
cratur^  instead  of  answering  him,  only 
gi'ed  anither  of  his  wise  shakes,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I'm  no  very  sure 
about  it."  At  this  Donald  lost  tem« 
per.  "  If  the  note  doesna  please  ye, 
sir,"  quo'  he,/'  I'll  thank  ye  togie  me 
it  bad:  again,*"  and  111  gang  to  some 
ither  place."  And  he  stretcbit  out  his 
hand  to  tek  baud  o't,  when  my  frien' 
wi'  the  tail,  lifting  up  his  stick,  lent 
him  sic  a  whack  ower  the  fingers  as 
made  him  pu'  back  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  ee. 

"  Got  tamn  ye,  ye  auld  scounrel," 
aid  the  man ; ''  do  ye  mean  to  tak  my 
mooey  frae  me  ?"  And  he  lifted  up  a 
rung  big  eneuch  to  fell  a  stot,  and  let 
flee  at  the  monkey;  but  Nosey  waa 
ower  Quick  for  him,  and,  jumping 
aside,  ne  lichted  on  a  shelf  before  ane 
ooold  Bay  Jock  Robinson.  Here  he 
rowed  up  the  note  like  a  baw  in  his 
hand,  and  put  it  into  his  coat  pouch 
like  ony  rational  cratur.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  mockit  the  Heelandman 
by  a'  manner  of  means,  shooting  out 
hu  tongue  at  him,  spitting  at  him, 
and  giming  at  him  wi  his  queer  out- 
landish physionomv.  Then  be  would 
tak  baud  of  his  tail  in  his  twa  hands, 
and  wag  it  at  Donald,  and  steeking  his 
nieyea/oe  would  seem  to  threaten  him 
wi'  a  katherin'.  A'thegither  he  was 
desperate  impudent,  and  eneuch  to  try 
the  patience  of  a  saunt,  no  to  speak  o' 
a  het-bluided  Heelandman.  It  was 
gode  for  sair  een  to  see  how  Donald 
beharit  on  this  occasion.  He  raged 
like  ane  demented,  misca'ing  the  mon« 
key  beyond  measure,  and  swearing  as 
mony  Gaelic  aiths  as  micht  hae  sair'd 
an  ordinar  man  for  a  twalmonth.  Du- 
ring this  time,  I  never  steer 'd  a  foot, 
but  keepit  keeking  frae  the  back  shop 
upon  a'  that  was  ganging  on.  I  was 
highly  delighted ;  and  iealouslng  that 
Kotey  was  ower  supple  to  be  easily 
catched,  I  had  nae  apprehension  for 
the  event,  and  remained  snug  in  my 
bbth  to  see  the  upshot. 

In  a  abort  time  in  comes  Mr  Weft, 


The  Monkey.  ^ 

wi'  a  pieca  of  lowing  paper  in  hia  hand, 
that  he  had  got  frae  the  next  door  to 
licht  the  sl^p;  and  nae  sooner  did 
Donald  see  him  than  he  ax'd  him  for 
his  note. 

"  What  note,  honest  man  ?"  laid 
Mr  Weft. 

"  Got  tamn,"  quo'  Donald ;  "  the 
note  the  auld  scounrel,  your  grandfa- 
ther, stole  frae  me." 

'' My  grandfather !"  answered  the 
ither  wx'  amazement.  '^  I  am  think-^ 
ing,  honest  man,  ye  hae  had  a  glass 
ower  muckle.  My  grandfather  baa 
been  dead  for  aaxteen  years,  and  I  ne'er 
heard  tell  till  now  that  he  was  a  fief." 

"  Weel,  weel,  then,"  quo'  the  Hee- 
landman, '<  I  don't  care  naething  about 
it.  If  he's  no  your  grandfaither,  he'U 
be  your  faither,  oryourbrither,  or  your 
cousin.'' 

"  My  faither,  or  my  brither,  or  ^y 
cousin  r  repeated  Mr  Weft.  <*  I  maun 
tell  ye  plainly,  frien',  that  1  hae  neither 
faither,  nor  brither,  nor  cousin  of  ony 
description,  on  this  side  of  the  cjave. 
I  dinna  understand  ye,  honest  man, 
but  I  reckon  that  ye  hae  sat  ower  lang 
at  the  whisky,  and  my  advice  to  ye  la 
to  stap  awa  name  and  sleep  it  aff." 

At  this  speech  the  Heelandman  lost 
a'  patience,  and  loekit  sae  awfully 
fairce,  that  ance  cnr  tmce  I  waa  on  w 
nick  of  coming  forrit,  and  explaining 
how  matters  reaUv  stood;  but  cu« 
riosity  keepit  me  cnained  to  the  back 
shop,  and  I  just  thocht  I  would  bide 
a  wee,  and  see  how  the  afiair  was  like 
to  end. 

"  Pray,  wha  are  you,  sir  ?"  said  Don- 
ald, putting  his  hands  in  his  sides,  and 
looking  through  his  specks  upon  Mr 
Weft,  like  a  deevil  incarnit.  "  Wha 
are  you,  sir,  that  daur  to  speak  to  me  id 
this  manner  ?" 

"  Wha  am  I?"  said  the  ither,  dra^n 
ping  the  remnant  of  the  paper,  which 
was  bumin'  close  to  his  fingers,  ^'  I 
am  Saunders  Weft,  manu&cturer  in 
Hamilton — ^that's  what  I  am." 

'^  And  I  am  Tonald  Campbell,  pi- 
per's sister's  son  to  his  grace  tin  great, 
grand  Tuke  of  Argyle,*  thundered  out 
the  Heelandman,  wi'  a  voice  that  was 
fearsome  to  hear. 

"  And  what  about  that  ?"  quo*  Mr 
Weft,  rather  snappishly,  as  I  thocht. 
"  If  ye  were  the  great,  grand  Duke  of 
Argy lehirosell,  a8  ye  ca'  him,  I'll  no  par* 
mit  you  to  kick  up  a  dust  in  my  shop." 
"  Ye  scounrel,'  said  Donald,  seizing 
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ilr  Weft  by  the  throat,  and  ahaking 
him  tin  he  tbttered  like  an  aspen  leaf; 
<*  div  ye  mean  to  speak  01  of  his  grace 
the  Tuke  of  Argyle  ?"  And  he  gi'ed 
him  anither  shake — ^then,  laying  hand 
of  his  nose,  he  swore  that  he  would  pu't 
as  lang  as  a  cow's  tafl,  if  he  didna 
that  insUnt  restore  him  his  lost  pro* 
perty.  At  this  sicht  I  began  to  grew 
a'  ower,  and  now  saw  the  needcessiqr 
of  stapping  ben,  and  saving  my  em« 
bloyer  nrae  farther  damage,  bodflv  and 
itherwise.  Nae  sooner  had  I  maae  my 
appearance  than  Donald  let  go  his  ^p 
df  Mr  Weft* s  nose,  and  the  latter,  m  a 
great  passion,  cried  out,  '*  William  M*"-* 
Gee,  I  tak  ye  to  witness  what  I  hae 
tufferit  frae  this  bluid-^irsty  Hee-* 
landman !  It's  no  to  be  endured  in  a 
Christian  country.  Ill  hae  the  law  of 
hiro,thatIwilL  I'llbewhuppitbutlll 
hae  amends,  although  it  costs  me 
twenty  pounds !" 

•*  What's  the  matter  ?"  quo'  I,  pre- 
tending iterance  of  the  haill  concern. 
**  What,  m  the  name  of  Nebuchadnez- 
lar,  has  setye  thegither  by  the  lugs  ?* 
Then  Mr  Weft  began  his  tale,  how  he 
had  been  collared  and  weel  nigh  thrap- 
pled  in  his  ain  shop ; — then  the  ither 
tauld  how,  in  the  first  place,  Mr  Weft's 
grandfather,  as  he  ca'd  Nosey,  had 
atolen  his  note,  and  how,  in  the  second 
place,  Mr  Weft  himsell  had  insulted 
the  great,  grand  Duke  of  Argvle.  In 
a  wcvd,  there  was  a  desperate  Idck-up 
between  them,  the  ane  threeping  that 
he  would  tak  die  law  of  the  ither  im- 
"mediately.  Na,  in  this  respect  Don- 
ald gaed  the  greatest  lengths,  for  he 
swore  that,  rather  than  be  defeat,  he  wad 
carry  his  cause  to  the  house  of  lords, 
although  it  cost  him  thretty  pounds 
sterling.  I  now  saw  it  was  time  to  put 
•in  a  word. 

*'  Houts-touts,  gentlemen,"  quo'  I, 
"  what's  the  use  of  a'  this  dishma- 
clayer  }  Ye've  baith  gotten  the  wrang 
eow  by  the  lug,  or  my  name's  no  Wil- 
liam M'Gee.  Ill  wager  ye  a  penny- 
S'ece,  that  my  monkey  Nosey  is  at 
e  bottom  of  tne  business." 

Nae  sooner  had  I  spoken  the  word, 
than  the  twa,  looking  round  the  shop, 
spied  the  beastie  sitting  upon  the  shelf, 
ffiming  at  them,  and  putting  out  hts 
iongue,  and  wiggle- waggling  his  walk- 
ing stidc  ower  ms  left  elbow,  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  upon  the  fiddle.  Mr 
Weft  at  this  apparition  set  up  a  loud 
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lauch:  hispasaion  lefthiminamoment, 
when  he  saw  the  ridiculous  mistake 
that  the  Heelandman  had  fa'en  into, 
and  I  thocht  he  wotild  hae  bursted  his 
sides  wi'  evendown  merriment.  At 
first  Donald  lookit  desperate  angry, 
and.  Judging  frae  the  way  he  was 
twisting  about  his  mouth  and  rowing 
his  een,  I  opined  that  he  intended  some 
deadly  skaith  to  the  monkey.  But 
his  gude  sense,  of  which  HecJandmen 
are  no  a'th^ither  destitute,  got  the 
better  of  his  anger,  and  he  romd  and 
lauched  like  the  very  mischief  Nor 
was  this  a',  for  nae  sooner  had  he  be- 
gan to  lauch,  than  the  monkey  did  the 
same  thing,  and  held  its  sides  in  pre- 
ceesely  the  same  manner,  imitating  hit 
actions,  in  the  maist  amusin'  way  ima* 

g'nable.  This  only  set  Donald  a- 
uching  mair  than  ever,  and  when  he 
lifted  up  his  nieve,  and  shook  it  at 
Nosey  in  a  gude  humoured  way,  what 
think  ye  that  the  cratur  did  ?  Odda 
man,  he  took  the  note  firae  his  poudi> 
whare  it  lay  rowed  up  like  a  haw,  and, 
papping  it  at  Donald,  hit  him  as  fairly 
upon  the  nose,  as  if  it  had  been  ahot 
out  of  a  weel-aimed  musket.  There 
was  nae  resisting  this.  The  haill 
three,  or  rather  the  haill  four,  for 
Nosey  joined  us,  set  up  a  loud  lauch  ; 
and  tne  Heelandman's  was  the  loudest 
of  a',  showing  that  he  was  really  a  man 
of  sense,  and  could  tak  a  joke  as  weel 
as  his  neighbours. 

When  the  lauchin'  had  a  wee  sub- 
aided,  Mr  Campbell,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  had  nae  ill  wall  to  Mr  Weft^ 
ax'd  his  pardon  for  the  rough  way  he 
had  treated  him,  but  the  worthy  ma- 
nufacturer wadna  hearo't  "  Houts, 
man,"  quo'  he,  "  dinna  say  a  word 
about'it.  It's  a  mistak  a'tnegcther, 
and  Soloman  himsell,  ye  ken,  whilea 
gaed  wrang.**  Whereupon  tbc  Hee- 
hiudman  bought  a  Kilmarnock  nicht« 
cap,  price  elevenpence  happeny,  iVae 
^Ir  Weft,  and  paid  him  wi*  part  of 
the  very  note  that  brocht  on  the  ferly 
I  hae  just  been  relating.  But  hia 
gude  wiiU  didna  end  here,  for  he  in- 
sisted on  takin'  us  a' — Nosey  amang 
the  lave— to  the  nearest  public,  where 
he  gi'ed  us  a  frienly  glass,  and  we 
kecpit  tawking  about  monkeys,  and 
what  not,  in  a  manner  at  ance  edify- 
ing and  amusing  to  hear. 

A  MopEaN  PYTHAaOaKAN. 
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TUB  IlUeH  rOBTY-6BILLIKO  FftEJIUOLDfillS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Bladewopifs  M0fimn$. 


SlB, 


I  BUAhh  nuke  do  apology  for  trans- 
mittiiig  the  foUowing  obiMO^ations  to 
TOUT  exoellent  publication,  being  aati»« 
oedy  that,  in  a  work  distinguuihed  by 
wo  many  masterly  compositions  on 
•ubjects  of  public  intenest^  their  ad« 
mitaim  or  rejection  will  depend  upon 
^riirmaelves.  If  they  shall  appear  to 
conrey  nseftf  and  important  informa* 
tion  on  a  matter  of  great  moment^ 
they  will  be  receired  ofconrs^^if  not. 
BO  recommendation  of  the  writer  will 
be  available  for  their  admission. 

The  fiul^ject  on  whidi  I  propose  to 
offer  some  remarks,  is  the  Elective 
Franchise,  as  it  now  stands  in  IrOf- 
land,  particularly  with  respect  to  For* 
ty*shilling  Freeholders.  To  go  about 
to  show  the  political  importance  of 
Ireland  in  general,  or  the  singular  cir«- 
cnmaUnoes  in  which  it  sUnds,  in  re- 
gard to  forty-shilling  electors^  would 
waste  both  your  time  and  mine.  Both 
mi  these  have  been  most  prominent 
Mtljecta  of  inquiry  and  discussion  for 
•ome  time  past,  imd  are  likely  to  be 
ao  for  tome  time  to  come. 

My  countrymen,  not  excepting  those 
•f  the  highest  class,  have  never  been 


land,  to  g  certain  amount^  jnoy  fairly 
be  considered  as  conferring  on  the  owu:^ 
er  a  voice  among  the  electors  of  a  re«« 
presentative,  because  it  supposes  him 
to  possess  an  interest  in  the  cpimtry  in 
wluch  he  has  auch  a  stake,  and  some 
d^ee  of  judgment  to  qualify  him  for 
selecting  a  person  fit  for  so  important 
a  trust.    On  this  priuciplej  the  quali- 
fication of  an  elector  was  originally 
formed ;  and  I  nedd  not  tell  my  inteU 
ligent  readers^  that  the  sum  of  forty 
shillings,  which  was  then  made  tli^ 
minimum  of  fitness^  was  nearly,  if  not 
fiiUv,  equal  in  value  to  forty  pounds 
of  the  present  day.  A  mark,  amount* 
ing  to  13s.  4d.,  either  in  the  way  of 
gift^  or  as  a  yearly  pension,  was  us 
those  days  not  considered  as  unworthy 
of  royal  munificence ;  and  many  ior 
stances  of  such  favour  are  to  be  found 
in  ancient  records. '  In  bestowing  th^ 
elective  franchise  upon  a  new  body  ^ 
citizens,  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered 
of  recurring  to  first  principles,  and  con- 
ferring on  voters  that  respectability 
which  a  privilege  so  important  de- 
manded. Unfortunately,  however,  our 
statesmen  looked  to  the  letter,  not  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  sp  doing. 


xerj  remarkableforthatsagacity  which    put  property  and  poverty,  the  respect- 
loots  to  consequences.    They  engage     able  and  the  base,  the  civilized  and 

the  barbarous,  the  iufcrmed  and  the 
illiterate,  upon  equal  terms. 


with  an  ardour  of  spirit  that  contemns 
the  dun  suggestions  of  prudence,  con- 
sults only  presentfeelings,and  disturbs 
not  itself  with  the  calctUations  of  pos- 
sible or  even  probable  contingencies. 
Our  leading  patriots,  in  bestowing  the 
dectiTe  franchise  on  Roman  Catholics, ' 
hoped  to  give  the  world  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  liberal  munificence  in  the 
first  place ;  and  in  the  next^  to  enhance 
tkebr  own  political  intere&ts  and  im- 
portance, by  the  vast  number  oifaitk^ 
Jml  aad  dtwded  adherents  whom  they 
■hoold  thus  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  of  Election.  How  miserably  they 
bare  been  disappointed— what  a  flood 
of  pequry  and  fraud  has  thereby  de- 
lagjed  die  land— and  what  d^ading 
scenes  of  riot,  tumult,  and  impiety, 
and  iniquitv,  have  since  attended  every 
coDteated  election,  are  matters  too  no- 
tsriooa  to  do  more  than  mention  them* 
To  the  principle  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  elective  privilo^,  I  am  by 
\  laimicaL    ReaTproperty  in 


We  are  apt  to  speak  contemptuous- 
ly of  those  early  times,  as  periods  of 
great  rudeness  and  simplicity ;  yet  how 
would  the  high-spirited  freemen  of 
Magna  Charta  have  scouted  the  idea 
of  admitting  their  serfs  and  viUains, 
their  labourers  and  imderlings,  into 
the  respectable  class  of  Freeholders— of 
those  who,  from  their  property  and  their 
independence,  were  deemed  worthy  .of 
political  privileges  ]  With  them  the 
mob  bv  no  means  constituted  (he  peo- 
ple; the  refuse  of  the  land,  as  in  all 
countries  there  will  be  refuse,  were 
left  to  drudge  in  their  proper  sphere ; 
and  simple  aa  their  masters  may  be 
thought,  they  never  entertained  the 
absurd  notion  of  ooaferrinc;  upon  them 
rights  and  privileges  wholly  incompa- 
tible with  their  condition.  This  ab- 
surdity was  left  for  our  days  of  know- 
ledge and  refinement !  Aa  the  offiee  of 
a  Huator  ranks  among  the  meat  im- 
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portant  in  tht  state,  lo  thonld  the 
election  to  that  hi^  dignitj  be  com- 
mitted only  to  thoie  who  may  at  least 
be  sapposed  capable  of  discernment 
soffident  to  return  the  most  eligible* 
As  it  is,  the  elector  deriving  respect 
from  his  property,  his  education,  his 
understanding,  and  his  integrity,8tands 
npon  an  eqnal  footing  with  the  wretch-* 
ea  ignoramus,  who  has  been.  Lord 
knows  how,  sworn  into  the  possession 
of  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  but  who  is 
not  worth  A  single  groat  in  the  world. 
Hence,  as  the  number  of  the  latter  far 
ontweigbs  that  of  the  former,  the 
power  of  returning  members  for  all 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  for  some  of  the 
cities,  and  for  some  of  the  boroughs, 
is  in  reality  rested  in  the  pauperism, 
the  baseness,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
barbsrism  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  impossi- 
ble that  the  Imperial  L^slature  of 
these  realms,  (with  the  exception  of 
Irish  members, )  can  be  apprised  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  elective  franchise 
as  now  exercised  in  Ireland,  because, 
if  they  were,  I  look  upon  it  that  such 
a  preposterous  state  of  things  would 
not  be  suffered  to  exist  for  a  moment. 
Their  eyes,  indeed,  must  have  been 
in  some  measure  opened  by  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  late  Elections. 
Still  there  remains  a  great  deal  with 
which  they  cannot  be  acquainted,  and 
this  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  unfold. 
The  very  necessity  of  registering 
freeholders,  which  registry  luts  good 
as  far  as  forty  shilling  freeholders  are 
concerned,  only  six  years,  is  of  itself  a 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  committing 
such  a  power  to  such  hands.  It  origina- 
ted from  the  abominable  prsctice  that 
subsisted  here  some  forty  years  since, 
of  introducing  fictitious  freeholders.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  actually  be- 
gun, but  I  believe  it  was  carried  to  the 
grtatflst  excess  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  a  candidate,  as  deficient  in  con- 
•oience  as  he  was  powerful  in  purse, 
,  actually  obtained  his  return,  not  only 
against  a  m^ority  of  legal  freeholders, 
but  where  there  were  cerUinly  nearly 
two  to  one  against  him.  It  was  ruled 
by  the  High  Sheriff  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  ms  assistant  counsel,  that 
whosoever  gave  a  consistent  account 
of  his  fredioUi,  though  not  producing 
any  kase^or  written  title  thereto,  and 
should  take  the  freeholder's,  and  bri- 
bary  oaths,  must,  under  the  sUtutc,  be 
admitted  as  having  a  good  and  Jaw- 
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ful  vote.  It  could  be  no  matter  of 
wonder  to  have  two  or  three  unprin- 
cipled fellows  make  up  their  minds  tor 
tms  atrocious  exhibition  of  villainous 
peijury  for  the  sake  of  a  few  guineas ; 
out  to  see  hundreds  voluntarily  offer- 
ing themselves  for  so  detestable  a  pur- 
rse  in  a  country  called  Christian,  will, 
think,  by  all  British  readers,  be 
deemed  truly  wonderful.  Yet  have 
I  seen  the  renowned  Father  O'l^eary 
sit  with  the  utmost  composure  where 
this  game  was  played,  and,  if  not 
abetting,  certainly  not  discouraging 
the  actors  of  the  nefarious  drama, 
every  one  of  whom  was  of  his  own 
communion.  I  need  not  add,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  ingenious  purcha- 
ser of  Popish  consciences.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  fraud  was  curious  and 
well  contrived;  Every  candidate  for 
qualification  was  introduced  into  a 
room,  where  he  received  instructions 
as  to  the  description  of  his  freehold, 
the  number  of  his  acres,  the  lives  in 
his  lease,  and  the  clear  profit  it 
brought  him.  When  he  haa  learned 
his  lesson,  and  was  prepared  for  such 

guestions  as  woxild  probably  be  asked, 
e  was,  if  his  own  clothes  happened 
to  be  too  shabby  for  the  dignity  of  an 
elector,  furnished  with  a  good  voting 
coat.  He  was  then  introduced  into 
Court  by  an  agent ;  and  in  the  event 
of  sutmounting  all  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  cross-examination 
from  the  lawyers  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  passing  muster  as  a  legal  elector, 
he  returned  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
peijury.  This,  however,  was  adminis- 
tered with  such  caution  in  a  dark  and 
lonely  room,  that  none  ever  knew  the 
hand  that  gave  it.  The  price  paid,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  was  ten  guineas.  I 
have  been  present  in  Court  when  one  of 
these  fellows,  (they  were  called  bucks, 
and  perfectly  well  known,)  after. ha- 
ving minutely  dtscriDed  his  freehold, 
and  the  landlord  under  whom  he  de- 
rived, was  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
from  whose  estate  he  was  about  to  vote. 
He  rose  with  great  indignation,  assu- 
red the  Sheriff  he  had  never  seen  the 
man  before;  that  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  his  tenants ;  that  no  such 
person  held  afoot  of  ground  under  him ; 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  confirm 
what  he  said  by  oath.  But  the  point 
was  ruled ;  the  Sheriff  said  it  might  be 
a  matter  for  subsequent  scrutiny,  but 
that  he  must  abide  by  the  words  of 
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the  stitute.  Such  was  the  decision  of 
•n  Irish  High  Sheriff  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  so  decided  by  a  British  one. 
As  none  but  Protestants  could  then 
vote^  there  was  added  to,  their  crimes 
the  perjury  of  passing  for  Protestants. 
Heretics  they  might  afely  have  sworn 
themselves. 

The  act  for  registering  freeholders, 
none  of  whom  can  vote  unless  regis- 
tered six  months  previous  to  the  day 
of  election^  oertaiuly  precludes  fraud 
and  perjury  of  this  nature,  but  by 
opening  a  door  for  the  admission  of 
voters,  neither  more  respectable,  nor 
more  conscientious,  contributes,  I  fear, 
rery  little  to  the  honesty  and  purity 
of  elections.  The  great  landed  pro- 
prietors themselves  must  of  course  be 
r^arded  as  scrupulously  averse  to  ad- 
mitting any  to  be  enrolled  among  their 
forty-^illmg  freeholders,  whose  inte- 
rest in  the  premises  was  not  in  reality 
of  that  amount  Of  their  estates,  how- 
ever, no  inconsiderable  portion  is  leas- 
ed to  middlemen,  who,  adopting  the 
ruinous  system  of  letting  land  in  small 
divisions,  in  order  to  get  the  most  they 
can  out  of  it  during  the  continuance 
of  their  leases,  have  at  length  filled 
the  country  with  a  dense  population, 
which,  in  default  of  manufacturing 
employment,  increases  in  pauperism  as 
it  sdvances  in  numbers.  Among  these 
middlemen— of  whom  many  areRoman 
Catholics — as  well  as  among  the  general 
classes  of  country  gentlemen,  there  na- 
turally exists  a  desi  re  of  enhancing  their 
imporunce,  and  exhibiting  their  politi- 
cal weight  and  respectability  bv  the 
ntmaber  of  voters  they  are  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  A  man  who  can  command 
a  score  or  two  of  forty-shilling  mili- 
tants, armed  vnth  the  election  fran- 
chise, and  ready  to  march  as  their 
leader  shall  direct,  is  a  champion  of 
no  mean  consequence  in  a  dose  con- 
test for  the  representation  of  a  county. 
At  first  they  were  pretty  securely 
reckoned  upon  by  their  natural  com- 
manders ;  but  since  the  priests  have 
taken  the  field,  and  brought  the  thun- 
der of  the  Church  to  bear  against  ivhat- 
erer  side  they  choose  to  oppose,  the 
elective  warfare  has  entirely  changed 
lU  nature,  and  those  spiritual  generals 
who  lately  discUimed  ail  political  med- 
dHngp,  and  solicited  only  the  iminter« 
rupted  exercise  of  their  holy  functions, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  su- 
preme, if  not  exclusive  right,  oi  ap« 


AS 

pointing  represenUtivet  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Bridsn  Parliament  I  The  faci<* 
lity  of  making  freeholders  of  this  de- 
scription, increased  the  number  of 
these  respectable  and  independent  eleo- 
tors  to  an  exorbitant  amount.  It  was 
discovered,  it  seems,  by  sages  loimed 
in  the  laws,  that  stamped  leases  or, 
powers  of  any  sort  were  wholly  unne- 
cessary, and  that  any  kind  of  docu- 
ment intimating  the  landlord's  consent 
to  add  a  life  to  the  tenant's  lease,  if  it 
had  no  life  before,  or  to  give  the  oc- 
cupier of  house,  garden,  or  land,  no 
matter  how  smaU,  provided  he  waa 
willing  to  swear  his  interest  therein 
worth  forty  shillingpi,  the  said  premHses 
during  the  life  of  some  person  speci- 
fied, generally  an  old  man  or  woman, 
was  perfectly  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  be  r^;isteredas  a  freeholder.  When 
it  is  considered  what  number  of  tliia 
description  of  inhabitants  abound  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  how  little  scru- 
pulous they  are  about  so  trifiin|(  a 
matter  as  an  oath  when  anything  is  to 
be  got  by  uking  it,  you  will  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  immense  overflow  of 
perjury  and  pauperism  to  be  found 
m  the  great  body  of  Irish  electors ! 

I  have  been  freouently  present  at 
sessions  held  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gistering freeholders,  as  well  as  at  con- 
tested county  elections,  at  both  of 
which,  and  particularly  the  latter,,  the 
modes  of  proceeding  were  at  once  far- 
cical and  disgusting.  At  the  former, 
the  forty-shilling  freeholder  swears, 
agreeable  to  a  printed  form,  thai  her 
has  a  freehold  worth  forty  shillings^ 
(describing  the  place  where  it  is  situ- 
ated) that  he  is  a  bona  Me  occupier, 
either  by  grazing,  or  tilling,  or  both  ; 
and  that  he  has  it  by  virtue  of  the 
title  then  produced  in  Court.  On  the 
paper  so  produced,  the  clerk  of  the. 
crown  writes  his  name,  and  the  date 
of  die  registry,  then  enters  it  into  hia 
catalogue,  receives  a  small  fee,  and 
the  business  of  the  registry  is  com- 
pleted. The  fees  of  these  time-serving; 
electors,  that  is  to  say,  of  nineteen  in 
every  score  of  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, are  paid  by  their  landlords,  or, 
as  they  mi^t  have  been  too  often  call- 
ed, their  drivers,  who  setde  the  busi- 
ness with  the  clerk,  of  the  crown,  and 
who  get  sessions  held,  esch  in  his  own 
district,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
registering  theh-  voters.  The  nature 
of  the  system  obliges  even-the  respect** 
able  landed  proprietor  to  act  in  tome 
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mtmxxt  on  the  obnoxious  part  of  it^ 
if  he  is  snxbtis  to  tindntun  a  coanty 
iritetest^  became  otherwise  he  wiH  be 
beat  out  of  the  field  by  persons  far 
bdow  him  hide«d  in  wealth  and  re- 
BpecUhiKty.  The  abuses  to  which  it 
is  carried  are  too  numerous  fbr  detail ; 
they  may  easily  be  inferred  fh>m  this 
▼ery  statement,  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion no  cross-examination  is  allowed 
to  take  place ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
person's  name  is  entered  in  the  regis* 
trator^sschedule.  The  bribery  oathmay 
indeed  be  put,  but  ^s  is  rarely  done, 
because  the  only  result  would  be  de- 
lay—-no  forty-smllinghero  erer  stum- 
Wing  over  that  molemlL  Now  it  must 
often  happen  that  the  tenure  whidi 
wHs  really  worth  forty  shillings  at  the 
time  of  r^stry,  may  not  be  worth  ten 
on  the  day  of  an  election  taking  place 
three,  four,  or  five  years  after.  But  no 
question  can  be  put — it  was  sworn 
to  five  years  before, — €rgo,~-\yy  Hi- 
bernian logic — it  must  m  true  still. 
My  British  readers  will  hardly  believe 
that  two  or  three  have  often  been  known 
to  register  out  of  one  house  and  acre- 
one  ulled  it,  another  grazed  it,  and  z 
thirddidboth.  It  wasin  some  sort  true, 
fbr  all  liye4  in  the  same  house,  all  had 
one  or  more  pigs  for  grazing,  and  all 
raised  potatoes;  but  the  r^  value 
of  the  holding,  after  deduction  of 
the  rent,  could  not  amount  to  more 
Uian  five  shillings  per  man.  These, 
you  win  say,  were  pretty  electors,  yet 
truth  obliges  me  to  say,  that  of  the 
droves  I  have  seen  brought  to  the  re« 
^try  sessions  by  land  and  by  water^ 
mere  were  multitudes  with  even  lesv 
pretensions,  fdlows  furnished  widi  do« 
euments  from  Uiose  who  had  no  free^ 
hold  to  give — ^f^llows  who  had  scarce  a 
cabin  to  live  in,  and  whose  only  dtle 
hj  in  a  tongue  ready  to  swear,  and  a 
conscience  wide  enough  to  swidlow  any 
pUl  the  master  thought  fit  to  prescribe. 
Surely  the  candidate  who  was  honours 
ed  with  fuch  support,  had  ample  reaw 
ion  to  exclaim  with  Corioknus,  (Shak- 
^Mre  fttrntshes  matter  for  every-* 
tiling,) 

•^IfostMrcttfttoar 

But  X  come  to  the  day  of  the  elec« 
tion,  and  a  grand  day  it  is.  Then  ap- 
pear the  difl^nt  squadrons,  urider  tne 
conduct  of  their  several  centurions, 
whon  business  it  is  to  provide  food 
and  lodging ;  to  keep  them,  if  possible. 
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sober ;  to  watch  agialnst  the  intrusion 
of  emissaries  from  the  cnemy,'8  camp, 
and  to  keep  his  ragged  regiment  from 
stra^ling.  This  is  a  task  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, jparticulariy  towards  the  dose 
of  election,  and  when  the  return  is 
dosely  contested ;  for  then  every  pos- 
sible artlflce  is  resorted  to,  and  with 
most  ardour  on  the  weaker  side,  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  hard 
rim  candidate.    There  are,  however, 
two  circumstances  in  the  registry  plan 
favourable  to  the  friends  of  public 
peace,  because  they  tend  to  shorten 
contests.  One  is,  that  there  is  a  voting' 
room  fof  every  barony,  so  that  many 
votes  are  received  at  the  same  time ; 
and  another,  that  no  lawyers  can  speak 
in  Court.  There  is  yet  a  third,  wnich 
is,  that,  by  previously  examining  the 
registry,  any  person  well  acquainted 
with  county  interests  can  easily  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  parties  has  the 
strongest  support    I  should  indeed 
rather  say  that  it  has  been  an  advan- 
tage condudve  to  general  tranquillity  ; 
for,  as  it  w,  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
No  landlord,  however  lenient,  how- 
ever generous,  and  however  beloved, 
can  reckon  upon  the  support  of  bis 
own  tenantry,  being  Roman  Catholics, 
even  though  he  be  himself  the  candi- 
date, unless  he  is  approved  by  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Cnurch ;  for  into 
her  hands  the  power  of  returning  re- 
presentatives is  now  committed,  who, 
ikowever  qualified  she  may  be  to  make 
saints,  is  not  the  best  possible  maket 
Of  senators  in  a  Popish  empire,  much 
less  in  a  Protestant  one.     France,  I 
believe,  would  not  easilv  submit  to  be 
governed  by  senators  of  her  choice. — 
Spain  does,  but  her  example  is  not 
among  the  most  encouraging.    Mr 
Plunket  himself  will  certainly  not  de- 
ny her  present  overbearing  influence 
in  this  land  of  saints,  bmuse  it  is 
so  fiilly  borne  out  bv  facts ;  but  he  is 
happily  poss&ised  or  a  secret  to  neu- 
tralize these  facts— nay,  even  to  pre- 
vent their  future  iTecurrence.  The  di- 
vines of  the  holy  Roman  Churdi  only 
want  to  be  established  in  the  pleasing 
enjoyment  of  power,  ecdedastical  fet 
diemselves,  and  political  foi*  thdr  f(Am 
lowers  f    Well,  what  remedy  can  be 
more  rimple  ?  Give  them  all  they  ask^ 
says  Mr  Plunket,  and  thev  wiH  corn- 
plain  no  more  f  I  like  simple  remedies, 
and  if  there  be  a  more  nmple  than 
this,  I  certainly  don't  know  where  to 
look  for  it. 
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In  the  eonntj  of  Cork,  as  well  as  in 
terml  other  Irish  counties,  there  is 
sBMOg  theK  forty-shilling  voters,  a 
fay  laipe  proportion  of '  sweet  voices/ 
totaHy  Ignorant  of  anj  language  but 
their  own  native  dialect  All  these  of 
eoune  belong  to  the  Pope's  regiment, 
and  know  nothing  of  Christianity  save 
what  comes  through  the  medium  of 
the  priest.  The  legislature  has  pre- 
scribed two  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  Roman  Catholics  previous  to  their 
being  admitted  to  exercise  a  civil  nri« 
vil^  so  itoportant  as  that  of  the  dec« 
live  franchise.  These^are  to  be  ta- 
ken in  open  court,  and  the  names  or 
marks  of  the  persons  taking  them,  are 
entered  in  a  roll  kept  by  the  clerk  <^ 
the  crown.  Without  a  certificate  un- 
der his  hand,  that  this  indispensable 
preliminary  has  been  complied  with, 
an  the  other  preparations  are  nugatory. 
One  of  these  is  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King,  not  containing  many  sen- 
tencee  the  other  may  be  called  that 
ef  aUegiaBce  to  the  Stat^  abjuring  and 
renouncing  the  Pope's  temporal  au- 
thority and  SQ  forth  !  This  is  pretty 
loi^  and  the  tenor  and  phraseology 
of  It  not  very  accordant  with  the  un- 
cultivated comprehension  of  poor  Pad- 
dr.  Many,  therefore,  who  know  enough 
et  Sng^  to  repeat  it  after  the  derk, 
do  in  reality  pronounce  words  and 
sentenoes,  of  a  great  part  of  which  they 
know  not  the  meaning.  But  the  great 
difficnlty  is  to  manage  with  those  who 
csn  moi  speak  English.  The  Act  pre- 
scribes tlie  oath  to  be  taken  Angliee 
toUdem  verbis;  and  if  it  had  said  that 
it  ahall  be  availing  to  none  who  cannot 
leallj  and  bonafdewo  take  it,  the  be- 
nefit would  have  been  considerable  in 
another  point  of  view,  by  promoting 
the  use  of  the  English  tongue.  This 
advantage  would  be  enhanced  still 
mace  by  a  condition,  indispensable,  in 
m  J  opinion,  to  the  qualification  of  an 
dector,  namely,  that  he  should  be 
able  not  only  to  speak  English,  but 
to  read  it.  The  Act  not  having  pro- 
vided for  interpetation,  and  &ving 
specified  a  certain  form  of  words  with- 
out express  license  to  substitute  any 
others  for  them,  may  not  unressonably 
aeem  to  have  precluded  all  who  could 
not  repeat,  and  did  not  undersund 
^wwdsofthesutute.  But  if  our 
State  directors  want  first  to  remove 
monntainiL  they  are  in  no  want  of  ca- 
eoistical  abilities  to  manage  at  their 
plttonre  the  construction  of  Acts  of 
Vol.  XXH. 


Parliament  relative  to  oaths,  and  too 
often  on  the  principles  of  Uudibrastic 
logic. 

I  was  present  when  a  batch  of  thirty 
or  forty  single-tongued  freeholders  v^ 
peered  before  the  derk  of  the  crown, 
to  consummate  the  forms  of  legal  qua- 
lification. He,  not  understanding  a 
word  of  their  language,  and  supposing 
that  they  knew  at  l^t  something  <^ 
his,  had  them  duly  arranged  in  front 
of  his  chair,  and  product  his  long 
scrolL 

To  the  first  man,  who  happened  to 
know  a  few  English  words,  but  with« 
out  ability  to  hold  cbnversation,  he 
began  thus—''  You,  sir,  and  the  rest  of 
w8egentlemen,ixiM%t  first  declare  your 
respective  names,  and  afterwards  re- 
peat after  me  the  contents  of  this  pa- 
per, which,  after  you  have  sworn  to, 
must  be  signed  with  the  name  or  msrk 
of  every  individuaL  Do  you  now,  sir, 
begin  by  repeating  your  name."    The 
person  addressed  looked  round  for  re- 
lief, and  was  informed  by  a  friend  (in 
Iridi)  that  he  must  say  after  the  deiic 
everjr  word  that  the  clerk  should  read 
to  bun  out  of  the  paper.    Thus  em- 
boldened, he  requested  his  friend  to 
bid  the  derk  b^gin  again — this  was 
accordingly  done. — (Question)  Repeat 
your  name.— TAnswer)  Rep^  your 
name.— (Clerk)  What  anawer  is  tha^ 
man? — (Freeholder)  What  answer  is 
that,  man ? — ^Atthis  there  was  alaugfa 
in  court,  and  the  derk  of  the  crown 
ffot  angry,  thinking  perhaps  that  Pad- 
dy was  diiposed  to  pass  a  joke  i^oa 
hun.    An  explanation,  however,  oti 
the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  band  soon 
set  matters  to  rights,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  business  was  pretty  well  pot 
over,  each  man  succesaivdy  repeating 
his  nanoe.    But  the  sequd  bames  sQ 
description.    The  quickest  ear,  and 
the  most  fiippant  tongue,  found  it  not 
only  difficult,  but  impossible,  exorot 
after  frequent  repetitions,  to  catch  the 
sounds  m  an  unknown  language,  and 
to  repeat  ita  words  and  sentences  in- 
telligibly. What  then  must  have  been 
the  confusion  of  tongues  in  such  a 
Babd  as  was  here  presented  I  Had  the 
rustics  been  even  moderately  acquaint- 
ed with  English,  still  the  meaning 
would  have  heen  for  the  most  part 
abut  out,  beinff  so  much  above  the  or- 
dinary reach  of  their  ideas;  ss  it  was, 
they  were  just  as  unable  to  pronounc;e 
their  lesMm  ss  to  oomprdiend  it.  The 
oath  might  have  been  as  well  admi- 
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nfstered In  Greek.  Sometimes  an  In* 
terfireter  was  employed,  who,  being  out 
of  the  common  stamp,  and  unskilled 
in  the  written  Irish^  was  unable  to 

ere  anything  like  a  Jttst  translation, 
e  did,  however,  rife  a  paraphrastical 
due  to  the  meaning,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  make  it  much  less  pala- 
table.  What  they  did  not  understand 
they  had  no  objection  to  sign,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  their  masters; 
and  my  poor  countrymen  have  a  no- 
tion, that  if  the  book  be  not  actually 
kissed,  the  conscience  is  quite  safe. 
Now  there  are  two  modes  of  erading 
perjury  according  to  their  spiritual  kv 

S*c-- one  is  to  approach  the  book  to 
\e  mouth,  but  not  touch  it  with  the 
lips^the  other  to  kiss  the  thumb. 
Hence  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
Courts  of  Law,  than  to  hear  attorneys 
.reprimand  a  witness  for  similar  era- 
aion.  "  Elm  the  book,  sir — ^not  your 
thumb !  My  lord,  that  fellow  is  eva- 
ding the  oath !"  In  the  particular  case 
here  recorded,  as  it  was  nobody's  bu- 
Binesa  to  make  objections — and  the 
derk  of  the  crown  or  his  deputy  had 
too  mudi  business  on  his  bands  to 
lengthen  It  by  unnecessary  scruples, 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  loss  as  they 
pleased. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  do  more  than 
atate  this  too  fki thful  account  of  fbrty- 
ihilling  electorships  in  Ireland  ?  Would 
it  not  be  an  insult  on  intelligence  and 
integrity  to  employ  words  in  proving 
what  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  the 
peasure  was  conceived  in  folly,  bom 
in  ignorance,  nursed  in  selfishness,  and 
baa  grown  up  in  iniquity  ?  All,  it  is 
true,  are  not  involved  in  the  same  sink 
of  reproach ;  but  that  too  many  are, 
he  knows  little  of  Ireland  who  will  not 
amply  testify.  Theory,  I  am  aware, 
will  never  want  sounding  periods,  and 
spedoua  sophisms,  to  vindicate  any 
measure  whose  plausible  tendency  is 
to  give  power  to  Tfke  People  ;  but  prac- 
tice Is  the  test  of  theory,  and  without 
Ac  imprimatur  of  experience,  her  pro- 
jects are  but  the  basdess  fabrics  of  a 
vision,  with  this  difih^nce,  that  Aey 
are  not  quite  so  harmless. 
'^  One  would  think  that  the  road  to  a 
voaX  and  fair  representation  of  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland  lay  open  to 
every  moderate  understanding.  Ac- 
tual possession  of  a  competent  portion 
of  land,  implying  at  once  an  indepen- 
dence odT  eonmtion,  and  a  degree  of  in« 
taUigenee  above  die  ranks  of  plebeian 
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Ignorance,  and  servility,  fa  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  rifi;ht  of  voting  wai 
originally  established,  and  by  whidi 
it  should  be  regulated  stilL  Will  the 
patriotic  advocates  for  the  continuance 
of  this  blessed  system  in  Ireland,  find 
precedent  or  justification  for  it  in  the 
pages  of  that  Magna  Charta  to  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  recurring  ?  They 
know  they  will  not  All  I  ask  is  a 
recurrence  to  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  their  own  great  era  of  po* 
litical  liberty.  An  equivalent  for  the 
rate  of  that  period  cannot  be  fixed 
on  a  lower  scale  than  twenty  poundi^ 
and  by  such  freeholders  alone  should 
county  representative  ever  be  return- 
ed. 

-  But  I  will  do  more  towards  enlar- 
ging  and  extending  the  elective  fran- 
chise than  those  senators  are  proba- 
bly aware  of,  for  though  Ireland  ta 
ever  in  their  mouths,  they  are  still 
strangers  to  her  true  interests  and  her 
real  situation.  In  the  present  system, 
exclusive  of  what  I  have  already  ob- 
served, anomalies  exist  of  a  nature  not 
less  unjtvst  than  preposterous.  Save 
and  except  the  poMessor  of  an  estate 
in  fee  simple,  no  man  can  vote  who 
has  not  one  or  more  lives  in  the  lease 
by  which  he  holds  his  land.  Thus 
A.  B.,  possessed  of  an  interest  in  lands 
of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
under  a  lease  of  99,  or  (as  is  often  the 
case  here)  of  999  years,  is  not  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  representative ;  while  C. 
D.,  the  petty  occupier  of  a  cabin  and 
a  single  acre,  though  utteriy  ignorant 
of  the  language  spoken  In  the  senate, 
and  though  not  worth  one  shilling  over 
and  above  his  lawful  debts,  shall 
march  into  an  election- court,  and  Imve 
as  efficient  a  voice  as  a  gentleman  of  a 
thousand  a-year  fee  simple  esUte!! 
And  why?  because  he  has  produced 
at  the  registry  sessions  a  scrap  of  paper 
intimating  that  his  landlord  has  given 
him  a  forty-shilting  fteehold,  during 
the  Kfe  of  Joan  Carthy,  widow,  aged 
17  years ! !  You  will  say,  perhapa, 
that  this  is  impossible :  and  truly,  I 
should  say  the  same  thing,  but  tliat  I 
know  it  to  be  true.  A  gentleman  in 
diis  neighbourhood  bolus  property  in 
land  to  the  amount  of  1700  acr«s,  on 
which,  though  there  are  numerous  in- 
habitanta,  and  some  of  them  respect- 
able, there  Is  not  a  single  freeholder, 
because  it  is  hdd  by  a  very  old  leaae 
of  999  years!  These  thmgs  surely 
ought  not  to  be  80.  I  think  no  person 
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■biold  be  tKchidcd  front  voting  who 
his  ml  property  in  land  to  the  amount 
ccqaired,  and  whose  lease  secures  him 
a  reaaonable  duration,  say  of  15  or  20 
years.  It  is  rather  a  firmer  hold  than 
that  of  the  above-* mentioned  forty- 
ahillinger,  whode  old  lady's  life  could 
not  be  valued  at  more  than  two  ot 
three  vears'  purchase. 

If  the  legialatare  wisb>  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  to  put  the  elective  franchise 
into  bands  of  something  liice  respecta- 
biliiy,  the  present  system  must  un« 


Sneationably  be  changed.  With  an 
umble  hope  of  suggesting  some  use* 
fill  hints,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble 
of  drawing  up  the  foregoing  statement 
•^if  it  be  true,  it  surely  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  however 
humble  the  writer.  My  knowledge 
and  experience  assure  me  that  it  is, 
and  you,  sir,  I  believe,  will  vouch  that 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  communica- 
ting fabricated  intelligence. 

Senex* 
Coax,  JuM  1,  1827.     * 


On  TUX  Scots  Law  of  Maxxiagk. 
To  (he  Editor. 


Edin.  June  12,  1827. 

Su^— -The  following  observatiouf 
•o  soBM  particnlars  relative  to  ^tbe 
Seolch  Law  of  Marriage,  were  written 
an  April  last,  in  consequence  of  the 
dUacosaioa  whidi  took  place  on  the 
nn^tci,  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of 
Mr  Wakefieldat  Lancaster.  Theevir 
4eBee  which  was  then  given,  as  to 
what  the  law  of  Marriage  in  Scotland 
is^  by  the  respectable  counsel  who  was 
examined  for  Mr  Wakefield,  and  the 
viowt  which  have  since  been  express- 
ed on  the  subject  in  an  article  in  your 
Magsaine  for  May,  as  well  as  the 
docttine  which  has  still  more  recently, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  been  asstmed 
to  be  law  in  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to 
be  eoiitrary,both  to  the  l^al  principles 
aad  anthorities  of  our  law ;  and  there- 
fos^  thoujgh  my  observstions  were  not 
imtton  vfith  a  view  to  publication  in 
say  shape,  I  now  send  them  to  you, 
that  you  may,  if  you  think  proper, 
give  them  a  place  in  your  columns. 

la  Scotland,  marriage  is  regarded 
mflKly  as  x  civil  contract,  which  is 
•oprtitntcd  by  the  interposition  of  the 
consent  of  parties.  Consent  is  the 
mmokual  and  indispensable  quality  of 
ibe  contraet;  and  if  the  parties  are 
oipahJe  of  contrasting  marriage,  and 
thore  is  sofiBcient  evidence  of  the  in- 
terposition of  that  consent,  that  is 
•nite  enonc^  to  constitute  a  marriaffeu 
It  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the 
chwch,  or  any  civil  ceremony,  to  give 
It  validity ;  nor  is  it  requisite  that 
the  oonaent  should  be  adhibited  in  any 
set  form  of  words.  The  contract  may 
legally  be  entered  into  by  the  parties 
oiriMinging  missive  letters,  wnereby 
they  explicitly  acknowledge  haviM^ 
takm  eaob  other  £or  husband  and  wife 
T-or  the  consent  may  be  hiterchxngsd 
in  preacnoe  of  witnesses ;  OT  a  marriage 


mav  legally  be  constituted  by  facts 
and  circumstances,  as  by  the  partieii 
living  together,  and  acknowledging 
each  other  as  man  and  wife.  It  if 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  con- 
aent,  in  whatever  form  given,  that  ia 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
contract ;  and  it  is  merely  because,  in 
ourriages  which  are  performed  by 
clergymen  in  presence  of  their  con- 
gregations, there  is  the  most  undoubt- 
ed proof  of  that  consent  which  the 
law  requires,  that  the^  are  held  to  be 
beyondall  question  valid  and  efiectual. 

Copula,  or  carnal  knowledge,  is  not 
required  to  eonsiUute  marriage ;  that 
is  only  the  consummation  of  it.  The 
legaH  maxim  is.  Consensus,  noH  concum 
bUuSffacU  matrimonium* 

fiut  though  this,  the  most  solemn 
of  all  contracts,  is  perfected  solely  by 
consent,  and  may  thus  easily  be  enter- 
ed into,  it  wdl  be  observed  that  Me 
consent  which  the  law  requires,  im* 
plies  the  existence  of  some  essential 
qualities,  and  the  absence  of  other  qua- 
hties,  in  order  to  render  the  mamage 
binding. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  the  law  requires 
that  the  parties  be  capable  of  consent** 
ing;  for  one  who  cannot  consent  cannot 
marry;  and  therefore  idiots,  furious 
persons,  and  pupils,  are  incapable  of 
marrying.  The  age  of  pupilarity  in 
Scotland  is  iweive  in  females,  and 
fourteen  in  males,  after  the  attainment 
of  which,  the  sexes  are  respectively 
presumed  to  be  capable  of  entering 
wto  the  married  state,  and  that,  too, 
even  without  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consent  must 
be  true  and  genuine,  not  nominal  and 
apparent  only.  An  idiot  may  mve  an 
apparent  consent ;  but  if  in  truth  he  it 
incspable  of  giving  a  real  and  genuine 
consent  as  a  party  to  any  contract,  it 
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tronld  be  abtofd  to  hold  him  bound, 
more  espedallv  to  a  contract  of  wada 
magnitude  and  importance  as  that  of 
marriage.  Accordingly,  the  Coort  of 
Session  has  found,  where  an  idiot  had 
entered  into  a  marriage,  and  a  child 
had  been  bom  before  the  validity  of 
the  marriage  was  challenged,  and 
where,  too,  the  idiot  had  not  been  pre- 
Tiously  cocnosoed ;  that  the  marriage 
was  nevertheless  null  andvoid« — Bk^ 
V.  Blair,  June  1748. 

In  the  tMrd  place,  the  consent  must 
be  /uii,  free,  and  explicit,  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  deUberate  and  so* 
lemn  intention  of  the  parties  to  enter 
into  the  married  state  with  each  otheiv 
independently  of  the  mere  form  cr 
manner  of  giving  the  consent. 

Ist.  A  marriage  is  not  binding,  how« 
«ver  formal  the  manner  in  which  the 
consent  has  been  interposed,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  was  given  bv  either 
of  the  parties  through  cvrnpufsion,  or 
in  consequence  of  such  a  degree  of 
violence  as  would  compel  the  assent  of 
a  person  of  ordinary  consistency. 

2d.  A  marriage  is  not  binding  where 
the  consent  to  enter  into  it  has  been 

f'ven  through  Fear;  and  in  this  term, 
apprehend,  there  is  included  not 
merely  the  fear  of  violence  to  the  in- 
dividual herself,  but  of  violence  or 
even  diegrace  to  tkoee  with  whom  ehe  ie 
mo$t  nearly  and  dearljf  related.  Fear 
may  be  induced  in  a  vast  variety  oi 
ways,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, independently  of  the  mere  fear 
arising  from  actual  or  threatened  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  the  individuaL 
Lord  Stair  says,  "  Jtutt  fear  is  infer- 
red not  only  by  positive  acts  inferring 
constraint,  but  by  restraint,  as  by  long 
and  unlawful  imprisonment^  or  by 
hindering  of  necessary  food,  sleep,  rest, 
clothing,  or  by  afibrding  only  corrupt 
meat  and  drink,  &c"  Consent  given 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  be 
tonsidered  free  and  deliberate  ;  and 
therefore,  to  hold  that  the  party  who 
gave  it,  is,  in  any  contract,  bound  as 
eflfectually  as  if  she  had  given  her  free 
and  deUberate  consent,  appean  to  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  both  of  law 
«nd  reason. 

3d.  A  marriageis  not  binding  when 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  paruea  has 
been  obtained  by  means  otgross fraud 
and impositum.  Lord  Staib,  thegreat- 
est  authority  in  the  law  of  Scotknd, 
says,  that  "  Fraud  is  excepted  in  aU 
kumanactions."  MtE&skine,  inlike 
manner,  says,  **  Marriage  it  truly  a 
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wmtrAct,  and  so  requires  Ue  cowjeiif^ 
the  parties,  of  which  infra  b.  iiL  tit  1. 
§16.*'  Of  the  essentiaiiaoi  that  consent 
which  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
marriage,  and  every  other  contract,  he 
says,  in  the  passage  to  which  he  before 
expressly  refers,  "  There  can  be  ffo 
'consent  where  the  words  or  writiims  by 
which  it  is  said  to  be  expressed,  are 
drawn  from  either  of  the  parties  b^ 
fraud,  against  his  real  inclination. 
Fraud  or  dole  is  defined  a  machinatioii 
orcontrivance  to  deceive;  and  when  it 
appears^that  the  party  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  contract  had  he  not 
been  fraudulenth  led  into  it ;  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Roman  law,  ubi  dom 
hot  dedit  causam  eoniractui,  he  is  justly 
•aid  not  to  have  contracted,  but  to  be 
deceived.  Hence,  if  he  who  baa  beea 
guilty  of  the  fraud,  shall  sue  for  per* 
formanoe,  the  other  party  may  be  re- 
lieved by  an  exception  of  dole,"  &c 
The  consent  to  marry,  therefore,  must 
be  full,  free,  and  deliberate.  In  other 
words,  it  must  not  have  been  obtained 
by  force,  fear,  or  gross  fraud. 

Lord  Stair  goes  even  farther;  for 
he  says  that  ^'  Error  also  in  Mr  sub» 
staniials  makes  void  the  consent,  un- 
less future  consent  intervene,  as  it  did 
in  Jacob,  who  supposed  that  he  bad 
married  and  receiiied  BaiM,  but,  by 
mistake,  got  Leah,  yet  was  content  to 
retain  her,  and  serve  for  the  other  ako.'* 
Fraud  and  error  are  commonly  uni- 
ted ;  and  accordingly,  in  treating  of 
what  his  Lordship  calls  *'  the  conge- 
nerous alledgeanoes,"  errors  lapsus  H 
dolo  circumventus,  he  says,  "  it  were  A 
hard  thing  to  determine  whether  Jacob 
were  errore  lapsus  or  dolo  circunnen* 
tus,  when  J^icah  came  to  his  bed  instead 
of  Rachel ;  but  certainly  he  mifkt 
have  repudiated  Leah,  as  not  being 
his  wifo,  if  he  had  not  ratified  the 
marriage  by  continuing  therein ;  and 
no  doubt  hie  was  not  only  doh  cireum^ 
uentus  by  Leah  and  her  fodier,  but  be 
was  also  errore  lapsus;  yet  it  was  by 
his  own  fault ;  for  though  she  came  to 
him  in  tbe  dark,  yet  if  he  had  but 
spoken  to  her,  her  voice  could  not  but 
have  discovered  who  she  was  to  him, 
who  had  so  long  conversed  with  her/' 

Lord  Banxtom  goes  so  far  as  to 
•ay,  that  ^  when  a  man  ignorantly 
marries  a  woman  that  is  with  child  to 
another  at  the  time,  it  would  seem 
lawful  for  him  to  insist  that  the  mar- 
riage be  declared  void,  as  being^a- 
dulently  contracted  on  the  part  of  tb« 
woman.    This  iz  conform  to  the  M<n 
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Mie  Iftw,  tlM  civil  kw,  tad  Ouit  of 
other  Plt>testaiit  countriei  at  this  day ; 
and  there  is  Htsle  doabt  of  oar  follow- 
ing  tbcK  anthorStiea  stros^j  fovmded 
on  die  oonmion  senae  of  mankind/'  &c 
It  is  not,  howevCT,  I  apprehend, 
erery  species  or  degree  of  fhtnd  that 
willannnl  a  marriage.  A  man  believing 
the  wife  he  had  cnoaen  to  be  chaste, 
and  afae  turns  oat  otherwise;  or  that 
she  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
whidi  tarns  out  comparativdy  no- 
ting,—is  nevertheless  boond  by  the 
nazriage ;  for  these  are  qoalities  which 
are  not  caaential  to  tlie  existence  of 
die  contract;  and  were  snch  dreum^ 
ataneea  as  morals,  fbrtane,  or  temper, 
bdd  soffidenrio  annul  a  marriage,  it 
woold  be  in  the  power  of  dther  party 
to  break  the  connexion  at  any  time^ 
and  inyolre  society  in  the  most  cala* 
flutoos  oooTii8ion« 

Whether  that  fall,  free,  and  ddi« 
Wffate  consent  which  the  law  requirea 
to  eoostitate  a  yaUd  marriage,  has  been 
interposed,  is  a  question  of  circam« 
otances.  What  is  sufficient  proof  that 
Ims  been  given  in  one  case,  may  not  be 
■officknt  in  another.  For  exam« 
pie,  when  the  contracting  parties  are 
Ixith  of  mature  age,  and  of  course  less 
liiUe  to  compulsion,  fnud,  or  fear, 
very  diift^ent  eridenoe  will  be  requi« 
iHe  to  set  the  marriage  adde  ih>m 
what  win  be  suffident  for  that  pur- 
pose when  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  knowing  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  and  arts  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception ;  and  the  other  so  young  and 
inexperienced  as  merely  to  be  l^Uy 
oipahle  of  entering  into  the  bonds  of 
»atrinony--the  more  espedally  if  the 
minor  be  die  female.  It  is  a  fit  ques- 
tioii  for  a  jury  to  dedde,  in  each  par- 
tfienlsT  case,  and  on  a  complex  view 
of  all  its  drcnmstances,  whether  the 
eoMent  to  marry  haa  been  given  with 
aH  die  essentisl  qoslities  whidi  are  re- 
foistte,  or  whether,  though  the  form 
of  consent  had  been  given,  it  was  not 
oitiacted  by  means  of  fraud  and  dr- 
comvention,  fear,  or  violence,  and 
when  in  truth  tborewaa  no  real  inten* 
tlon  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  one 
of  theindividuala  to  enter  into  the  al« 
Uanoe.  The  jory  most  be  satisfied 
vot  mcrdy  of  the  existence  of  f^ud, 
bat  that  mefraod,  fear,  or  compulsion 
was  of  sodi  a  nature  and  extent  as  to 
exdode  the  idea  of  deliberate  c<msent 
oo  the  part  of  one  of  the  individuals 
to  become  the  wile  or  husband  of  the 
•Cher. 
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Eadi  of  the  grounds  which  have 
been  mentioned,  if  fully  and  distinct- 

Sf  proved,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  suf- 
dent  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  true 
consent  having  been  given,  and  tbere- 
fbre  suffident  to  set  a  marriage,  ob- 
tained by  its  means,  aside.  But  it 
may  happen  that  the  consent  has  been 
obtained  bv  the  instrumentality  of 
more  of  tnese  qualities  than  one, 
through  a  combination  of  them,  and 
therefore,  though  any  one,  per  se,  might 
not  be  suffident  to  set  adde  the  mar- 
riage, the  whole  taken  together  would 
have  that  effect  There  may  be  re-> 
strain t  to  a  certain  extent— fear,  thoujgfa 
not  of  violence  to' the  person,  yet  ror 
the  reputation,  honour,  and  happineM 
of  parents,  forgery  and  gross  fraud, 
all  combined,  to  obtain  consent ;  and 
upon  a  complex  view  of  the  whde  ciri* 
cumstances,  it  may  appear  dear,  that 
but  for  the  uae  of  such  a  combination 
of  illegal  means  not  even  the  form  of 
consent  would  have  been  given.  And 
if,  so  soon  aa  the  means  used  were  dts^ 
covered  by  thdr  victim,  she  cut  the 
connexion,  there  is  an  additional  dr- 
camstance  of  proof  of  the  consent  ha« 
▼ing  been  nominal^  and  not  real  and 
true. 

Accordingly,  it  is  upon  a  complex 
view  of  the  whole  eircamstances  of 
eadi  particular  case  that  the  Court 
deddes;  and  in  order  to  show  the 
length  to  which  oAr  Judges  have  gone 
in  setting  aside  marriages  where  the 
consent  was  apparentiy  most  solemnly 
adhibited,  and  where  there  was  no 
all^;ation  even  that  force  or  violence 
had  been  used,  I  shall  quote  a  case 
which  is  reported  by  Lord  Kaimes. 

**  Cambkon  e.  Miss  Malcolm, 
99tii  June,  1756. 

*'  Camerfm  o/Kinnaird,  livins  in  the 
ndghbourfng  of  Mrs  Malcolm,  wi- 
dow of  James  Malcolm,  merdbant, 
east  hie  eyes  upon  her  daughter.  Miss 
Malcolm,  a  conbiberablb  roBTtTNB, 
fff  an  advantageous  marriage  for  kii 
son.  The  two  families  set  out  together 
from  Fife,  in  order  to  pass  the  vrinter 
atEdinbmgh.  Upon  thdr  landing  at 
Ldth,  Mrs  Malcohn  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  invited  to  the  houae  of  Mra 
Cousnen,  Kinnaird's  mother-in-law. 
Tb0f  supped  there,  and  after  su|>per, 
without  any  previous  concert,  a  minister 
vraa  brought  in  hy  Mr  Cameron,  hi 
order  to  marrv  his  son  to  the  said  Miss 
Maledm,  at  that  tkaejast  tamed  ff 
twehe  yean  if  age.    The  mother,  fcf 
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whaX  KMon  wit  not  n*de  dour  bj 

thtwitneaaet,  left  the  rooio.    TAf€«- 

*  Ttmofiy  wtfU  on,  and  wot  eampieted  / 

AND  THE  MAEmiAOB  LIKBt  WBB£  8UB^ 

•CEiBBD  BY  Miss  Malcolm  as  well 
Ai  BY  YOUNG  Came&on.  After  Uiis 
the  mother  returned,  and  a  bedding 
being  proposed,  she  strack  out,  whe* 
Iher  dissatisfied  wi(h  what  bad  been 
done,  or  thinking  her  dau^ter  too^ 
young,  is  unoertain.  This  occasioned 
a  sort  of  squabble  among  them.  The 
mother  and  daughter  went  home  in  a 
•ort  of  net,  and  tirom  that  time  refused 
to  stand  to  the  marriage. 

**  The  Commissaries,  upon  a  dedans 
tor  of  marriage  brought  before  them» 
found  ike  marriage  vrotfed*  Thi«  oo« 
casioaed  an  advocation  on  the  part  of 
MissMaloolm,  in  which  the  Couri  »/ 
il€M9i<m  were  of  a  different  opinum: 
They  remitted  to  the  Commissariea 
to  oitoilzie  from  the  declarator  of  mar-* 
riage,  (that  is  to  8ay>  they  found  there 
was  no  marriage,)^  even  to  find  Ca» 
meron,  thepursuer,  liable  in  expenses." 

Lord  Kaimes  observes,  that  "  This 
was  an  extreme  niee  case.  That  ike 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  perform- 
ed,  is  certain ;  nor  was  t,n^  force  pro* 
ved,  or  even  alleged,  sufficient  to  ren« 
der  the  ceremony  ineffectoaL  And 
y  there  woe  a  marriage,  however  icr«« 
gular  or  improper,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  Court  to  give  redress. 
The  Court,  however,  moved  with  in- 
dignation at  so  gross  a  wnmg,  gave 
the  above-mentioned  judgment  upon 
sentiment  rather  than  upon  prindplob 
The  only  legal  footing  it  can  stand 
upon,  seems  to  be  what  follows:— A 
girl  of  12  years  of  age  is  no  doubt  ca- 
pable of  marriage ;  but  then,  as  a  giii 
of  that  age  is  extremely  susoeptiUe  of 
undue  influence,  amd  to  he  unjust^  trem 
panmed,  a  marrisge  in  this  eircum- 
•tance  requires  more  accurate  emdence 
qf  emeent  than  is  necessary  betwixt 
adult  persons.  The  present  case  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  a  testament  on  death- 
bed. A  bare  subscription  tn  Uege 
|POttJ<fe,  issuflieient;  h\i%  in  eatremie, 
a  proof  is  required  of  orders  given  by 
the  tetutor  to  write  the  testament,  w, 
at  least,  that  it  was  read  over  to  him 
Mate  subscription. .  In  the  preseni 
etae,  the  parties  went  to  Couanen's 
house  without  any  des%n  of  marriage  ; 
ficfo,  the  mother  not  present  at  the 
^ebration  ;  3<io,  a  squabble  the  mo. 
ment  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  some 
vridenoe  of  repentance  on  both  sides ; 
4le,  proved  upon  old  Cameron,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  bribe  one  Mally 


Hay  to  swear  to  an  antecedent  court- 
ship, which  presumes  he  was  oonscioua 
of  some  defect  in  the  cekbratton  of 
thenuuriage.  2*hese  circumstonces  laid 
togetkert  may  justly  infer  a  suspidoQ 
tMt  matters  were  not  carried  on  #o  a# 
la  make  an  effectual  marriage  J  uud^ 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  extraordi- 
nary kind,  the  Court,  /  think,  look  the 
eafeet  tide  to  rt/iue  to  give  their  sane* 
tion  TO  THIS  marriage," 

It  is  true,  the  Teamed  reporter, 
in  the  first  part  of  hia  observ4tion« 
on  the  case,  says,  that  the  Court  gave 
their  judgment  more  from  aenti- 
ment  than  principle ;  but  in  the  en4 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  '*  the 
eireumstances  laid  togeth^*  may  just- 
ly infer  a  suspicion  Uiat  matters  were 
not  correctly  carried  on  so  as  to  make 
an  eflfectual  marriage,  and^ "  therefore,' 
his  Lordship  approves  of  the  jud^;e^ 
ment  of  the  Court,  refusing  to  sanction 
the  marriage. 

Now,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  con- 
sent was  apparently  in  that  case^ven 
by  one  capable  by  law  of  consenting  ; 
it  wa^  admitted  that  no  force  or  vio* 
lence  was  used ;  and  yet,  ))ecause  it  apv 
peered  to  the  Court  that  '*  the  whole 
circumstances  laid  together"  did  not 
afford  that  evidence  which  is  necesssrj 
of  a  true  and  deliberate  conaent  ha^ 
ving  been  given,  the  marriage  was  set 
aside,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Session  was  acquiesced  in.  It  ia 
more  than  probable,  however,  if  the 
parties  had  both  been  adults,  that  the 
judgment  would  have  been  dif£ereaU 

I  cannot  discover,  that  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Cameron  has  been 
held  in  any  subsequent  case  to  have 
been  an  erroneous  one.  On  the  con* 
trary,  a  case  occurred  in  1773,  (not 
reported,)  in  which  the  Commissariea 
and  the  Court  of  Sesaion  pronounced 
a  similar  judgment  Mr  Hutchison 
mentions  it  in  a  note  to  his  Treatise  gn 
the  Office  ofaJusticeof  the  Peace.  A£> 
ter  quoting  the  case  of  CoivieroA  v.  Jlfo^ 
colm,  he  says,  <*  In  the  case  oiAUa^m 
schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh,  ag^inat 
Anne  Young  in  1773,  a  similar  dedsiom 
was  ffinen.  The  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  regularly  pertbrmed  by  a 
elexgymsLU,  and  the  girl  turned  twelwe 
years  of  age  ;  but  she  was  under  AU 
lan's  care  as  a  teachor,  and  it  appeared 
from  the  proof,  that  vndiue  infiuence 
and  a  train  of  fraud  and  impositiom 
had  been  used  m  <vder  to  obtain  her 
consent.  No  eonaommation  had  taken 
plnoe." 

It  haa  been  said,  and  that  too  by 
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hwjen,  that  if  t  oouent  to  manyliai 
oiiee  been  gtren,  (a  eoment  ia  pn* 
Knee  of  witnesMNi  to  become  mtn  and 
wife  dtjfr€tenii,)  the  maitiige  it  bind* 
in^^  ^mofigb  that  content  hM  been  ob* 
tamed  thrwigb  the  grostett  fraud  and 
deeeptkm  on  the  part  of  erne  of  the  par« 
tiet.  To  tneh  a  propotition^  howereri 
leannottubacribe.  It  is  not  every  piece 
if  fraod  and  deception  which  is  pracd* 
ted  in  the  affidit  m  marriage,  (and  they 
are  many^)  that  will  annul  the  con- 
traet ;  but  if  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
partiet  bat  been  obtained  by  a  fraudu-* 
lent  eenapnacy,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  thrak  diat  to  toeh  oonte|R^accord« 
ing  to  the  law  of  any  ciTiliaed  coud* 
try,  *'the  party  trepanned/'  at  the 
old  pfame  it,  would  be  bound*  I  ap« 
prebend,  that  the  case  I  have  quoted 
was  decided  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
and  circumvention;  that  the  "  cir- 
cumatancet  laid  together"  proved  there 
waa  not  the  fVill,  free,  and  deHberate 
eaoaeiit  whldi  it  requitite  to  contti* 
tute  a  valid  marriage.  Lord  Stair 
tays,  **f^aud  it  excepted  in  all  human 
actiont,"— 'Lord  Bankton,  ''that  the 
toarriage  may  be  declared  void  at  being 
frmnhileHiltf  coniracied  on  the  part  ai 
fhe  worn  in ;"  (and  a  man  may  beguitty 
of  fraud  turely  at  well  at  a  woman, 
though  not  peniat^t  of  the  tame  tpe- 
<let  of  it ;)  and  Mr  Erskine  exprestly 
tefera  to  frmid  at  one  of  the  groundt  on 
which  the  contract  may  be  tet  aside. 

To  thete,  the  greatest  authorities  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  I  may  add  that  of 
Lord  Stowell  (Sir  William  Scott)  who, 
in  giving  judginent  in  the  cate  of  Dal* 
rjfmpk  V.  tMrympUi  aayt,  that  if  con- 
tent 4b  ptetmH  wat  given  fairly  and 
wHkomi  fraud,  the  partiet  were  legally 
married  by  the  kw  of  Scotland. 

I  may  mention  that  the  caae  of  Dal* 
vynrple  regarded  the  eflfbct  of  a  pro* 
mite  of  marriage  de  fuiuro,  wioi  a 
«ipida  IbQowing  on  that  promite.  The 
law  of  ScoUand  hat  held,  where  a 
woman  hatturrmdeicd  herpenon  on 
die  Iktth  of  a  piomiae  of  marru«e,  that 
te  partiet  have,  at  the  period  of  the 
oomia,  aetuallv  in  terpoted  ^  content 
wUeh  it  requitite  to  oonttitute  them 
mamed  pertont* 

In  eondution,  allow  me  to  obterve, 
that  though  the  content  of  one  of  the 
purdet  mav  have  been  illegally  ob- 
tmned,  and  &e  marriage  consequent- 
ly tet  aside,  ^«t  that  remit  will 
ottly  follow  when  the  party  ibreed,  or 
famulendy  deceived,  doet  not  con- 
tiirae  in  the  ttate  and  condition  into 


whith  that  focoy  fear,  or  fraud  had 
induced  her  to  go,  after  the  it  mado 
acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their  hal- 
ving been  oted.  If,  for  inttanee,  a 
woman,  under  the  falte  impretsi<m  af 
her  father's  ruin  or  death,  uid  in  the 
belief  that  her  contenting  to  marry  a 
man  whom  the  never  betcNre  taw  or 
heard  of,  would  avert  that  fate,  even  on 
being  told  of  the  falaehood  and  ftaud 
on  the  man's  part  in  aoaking  such  ialae 
atones,  neverthelett  conttnuet  to  live 
with  him  at  hit  wife,  the  would  bo  held 
to  be  so  to  all  intents  and  purpoteai 
But  the  would  be  hit  wifie,  not  becauat 
of  the  original  content  wfa^  the  gave 
to  become  to,  whidi  waa  apparent 
merely,  andnotreal,  but  beeaote  of  her 
contenting  to  remain  in  the  condition 
of  hit  wife  after  the  was  aware  of  the 
artt  or  violence  which  had  been  prac- 
tised against  her.  In  tuch  a  cate,  the 
true  consent  it  given  at  the  period 
when,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
the  freely  contented  to  renmin  with 
him  at  bis  wife. 

To  the  doctrine  which  I  have  sta- 
ted, that  consent  obtained  by  the  groes* 
est  frond  is  no  true  consent;  or  thai 
grots  fhiud  will  anmtl  marriage  sn 
contracted, — it  has  been  objected,  that 
it  mutt  ttill  be  a  legal  marriage,  be- 
cause the  party  uaing  the  fraudulent 
meant  must  nevertheless  be  bound; 
and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  all  con- 
tracts, that  bo^  purties  nnist  be  bound 
or  hoth  free. 

But  the  argument  knplied  in  the 
ol)jection  is  fallacious.  /Vr«f,  Because^ 
1  apprehend,  if  the  objection  tsken 
had  been,  ^nt  farce  wat  uted  to  obtain 
Ihe  content,  it  would  come  to  the  tame 
thing ;  and/orce  it  confetaedly  aground 
of  nullity.  Secondly,  The  objection  of 
firaud  or  force  is  only  pleadable  by  the 
party  who  has  been  violently  or  frath- 
'dulently  wronged.  That  no  man  can 
profit  by,  or  p&ad  his  own  fraud,  ia  a 
nazim  in  the  law  and  equity  of  every 
ttate  where  law  and  equity  are  recog* 
nited.  An  individual,  therefore,  who 
haa  been  *'  trepanned,"  or  dreum- 
vented  into  marriage,  may,  rather 
than  expote  henelf  and  her  iUendtto 
the  talk  of  ^e  worid,  submit  to  her 
Ikte,  and  her  fraudulent  circumventer 
be  unable  to  withdraw  from  the  cob* 
tract;  yet,  becaute  the  will,  if  the 
chooaet,  be  aUowed  to  remain  in  her 
deptorable  conoexioD,  that  it  turdy 
noreaaon  why  the  other  party  thoun 
be  allowed  to  profit  by  hit  own  grott 
fVaud. 
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While  I  thidi  it  if  manifctlthatin 
SootUnd,  foroe^  ieu,  or  fraud  will^  if 
sufficiently  proved,  annul  a  marriage 
<»btained  by  their  mean«,  I  need  scarce- 
ly say,  that  no  one  case  of  thia  kind 
can  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  the  deter- 
siination  of  another ;  and  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  force,  fear,  and  fraud 
as  sufficient  to  set  aside  any  marriage 
whidi  has  been  obtained  by  their 
means,  I  always  mean  such  force,  fear, 
or  fraud  aa  any  jury  of  intelligent  men 
are  satisfied  preclude  the  idea  that  the 
consent  which  was  given  by  one  of  the 
parties  was  not  that  full,  free,  and  de- 
liberate consent,  without  the  ioterpo- 
sition  of  which  there  can  be  no  valid 
marriage  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 


0«  ike  Scots  LoLW  (^Marriage. 


QJulyr 


On  the  policv  of  the  Sootdi  law  of 
marriage  I  shall  say  nothing.  The  Ak 
dlities,  in  so  far  as  regards  forms  at 
least,  for  entering  into  that  state,  OO' 
this  side  the  Tweed,  are  as  great  aa 
the  heart  of  man  can  wish.  But  the 
greater  the  facilities,  and  the  more 
simple  the  form  and  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, the  more  room  is  there  for  the 
practice  of  every  base  and  fraudulent 
art ;  and  therefore,  the  greater  neces- 
sitv  ought  there  to  be  for  the  most 
indulntable  proofo  of  the  interposition 
of  that  full,  free,  and  deliberate  con- 
sent, which  alone  can  be  held  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  parties  interchanging 
it  man  and  wifo.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant.  T.  P. 


THE  SHCPHEltD  8  CALENDAR. 


Dreams  and  Apparitions,  containing  Smithy  Cracks,  fy. 
Pakt  III. 
**  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the    was  leaned  on  his  open  hand,  and  hia 

eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  fire.  It  was 
ver^  teazing  this  for  poor  Clinkum  the 


anpantion  whidi  has  be^  seen  about 
mndbolm  place  ?"  said  the  Dominie. 
'^  Na,  I  never  heard  o'  sic  a  thing 


as  yet,"  quoth  the  smith ;  **  but 
wadna  wonder  mudcle  that  the  news 
should  turn  out  to  be  true." 

The  Dominie  shook  his  head,  and 
uttered  a  Ipng  '^  h'm-h'm-h  m,"  as  if 
he  knew  more  than  he  was  at  liberty 
to  tell. 

"  Weel,  that  beato  the  world,"  said 
the  smith,  as  he  gave  over  blowing 
the  bellowa,  and  looked  over  the  speo- 
tades  at  the  Dominie's  face. 

The  Dominie  shook  his  head  again. 

The  smith  was  now  in  the  most 
ticklish  quandary ;  eag^  to  learn  par- 
ticulars, and  sproid  the  astounainff    with  tbe  n 
newa  through  the  whole  village,  and    difference. 


smith.  But  what  could  he  do?  He 
took  oat  his  glowing  iron,  and  made 
a  shower  of  fire  sweep  through  the 
whole  smithy,  whereof  a  good  part, 
as  intended,  sputtered  upon  the  Do- 
minie, but  he  only  shielded  his  face 
with  his  elbow,  turned  his  shoulder 
half  round,  and  held  his  peace. 
Thump,  thump  1  dink,  dink  I  went 
the  hammer  for  a  space;  and  then 
when  the  iron  was  returned  to  the 
fire, ''  Weel,  that  beats  the  world!" 
quoth  the  smith. 

<'  What  is  this  that  beata  tbe  world, 
Mr  Clinkum?"  said  the  Dominie^ 
with  the  most  cool  and  provoking  in- 


the  rest  of  2ie  parish  to  boot,  hut  yet 
afkaid  to  press  the  inouiry,  for  fear 
the  cautious  Dominie  snouid  take  the 
alarm  of  being  reported  as  a  tatler, 
and  keep  all  to  himself.  So  the  smith, 
after  waiting  till  the  wind-pipe  of  the 
great  bellows  ceased  its  rushing  noise, 
and  he  had  covered  the  gloaa  neatly  up 
with  a  mixture  of  small  coals,  culm, 
and  cinders ;  and  then,  percdving  that 
nothing  more  was  forthcoming  from 
the  Dominie,  he  began  blowing  again 
with  nM>re  energy  than  before--dian- 
|ped  his  hand— put  the  other  sooty  one 
m  his  breeches-pocket— leaned  to  the 
hani--4ooked  in  a  cardess  manner  to 
the  window,  or  rather  gated  on  va- 
cancy, and  always  now  and  then  stole 
a  dy  look  at  the  Dominie's  face.  It 
was  quite  immovable.       His  cheek 


This  story  about  the  apparition," 
quoth  the  smith. 

''  What  stmry  ?"  said  the  Dominie. 

Now  really  this  insdence  waa  hard- 
ly to  be  bome,even  from  a  learned  Do- 
minie, who,  with  all  his  cold  indiffi>- 
rence  of  feeling,  was  dtting  toasting 
himsdf  at  a  ^>od  smithy  fire.  The 
smith  fdt  thisy  for  he  wss  a  man  of 
acute  feeling,  and  therefore  he  spit 
upon  his  hand  and  fell  a  dinking  «ad 
pelting  at  the  stithy  with  both  sjiirit 
and  reaignation,  saying  within  mm- 
sdf, ''  These  dominie  bodies  just  beat 
the  world!" 

''  What  story  ?"  rdterated  the  Do- 
minie. "  For  my  part  I  related  no 
story,  nor  have  ever  given  assent  to  m 
bdief  in  sudi  story  that  any  man  has 
heard.  Nevertheless,  from  tbe  resulu 
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of  ntfodiiatkm^  ooodanons  may  be 
formed,  ^ongfa  not  algdMvictlly,  yet 
oorporately,  by  oonttitating  a  quanti- 
U^,  wbieh  shall  be  eqiiiittiEent  to  ihe 
^ffinenoe,  BubtractiDg  the  less  from 
the  greater,  and  strilong  a  baknee  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  any  ambiguity  or 
paradox*'' 

At  the  long  adverb,  nevertheless,  the 
smith  ga?e  over  blowing,  and  pridrad 
op  his  ears,  bat  the  definition  went 
beyond  his  eomprehension. 

*'  Ye  ken  that  just  beats  the  ifhok 
world  for  deepness,"  said  the  smith; 
and  again  bqfan  blowingthe  bellows. 
*'  Yon  know,  Mr  Clinkum,"  con- 
tinned  the  Dominie,  "  that  a  proper 
sition  is  an  assertion  of  some  distinot 
tmth,  which  only  becomes  manifest 
^  dCTonstration.  A  corollary  is  an 
obvioas,  or  easily  inferred  consequence 
of  a  proposition ;  while  an  hypothesis 
IS  a  supDontion^  or  concession  made, 
daring  tne  process  of  demonstration. 
Now,  do  yon  take  me  along  with  you  ? 
Beenise  if  you  do  not,  it  is  needless 
to  proceed?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  undentand  you  mid- 
dling wed ;  but  I  wad  like  better  to 
hear  what  other  folcs  say  about  it 
than  you." 

''And  why  so?  Wherefore  would 
yoa  rather  bear  snother  man's  demon- 
stratum  than  mine?"  said  the  Domi« 
nie  sternly. 

"  Becsnse,  ye  ken,  ye  just  beat  the 
whole  world  for  words,  quoth  the 
smith. 

f '  Ay,  nj !  that  is  to  say,  words 
without  wisdom,"  said  the  Dominie, 
rising  and  stepping  away.  ''  Well, 
wcU,  ersry  man  to  his  sphere,  and  the 
SMith  t*  the  beUows." 

"  Ye're  quite  wrang,  master,"  cried 
the  smith  stfler  him.  "  It  isna  the 
wml  o'  wisdom  in  yon  that  ^agues 
me,  k  ia  the  owerplush  o't." 

This  soothed  the  Dominie,  who  re- 
Cmned,  and  said  mildly-—''  By  the  by, 
CUnkom,  I  want  a  leister  of  your  m»« 
Idi^  for  I  see  there  is  no  other  trsdes- 
man  mafcea  them  so  welL     A  fi?e- 
giainedonemake  it ;  at  Yonrown  prioe." 
•*  Very  wed,  sir.    When  wul  yoa 
beaeediogit?" 
'^  Not  till  the  end  of  dose-time." 
"Ay,  ye  may  gpr  the  three  auld 
tOMm  m  tOl  then." 

"  What  do  yoa  wish  to  indnnate, 
abr?  Would  yoa  infer,  beosuse  I 
hM9e  tlnee  kif^ets,  that  therefore  I 
ass  a  breaker  of  the  kws?  That  I, 
idio  am  placed  here  as  a  pattern  and 
Vot.  XXII. 


monitor  ofthe  young  and  rising  gene- 
ration, should  be  ^  first  to  set  them 
an  example  of  insubordination  ?" 

*' Yeken,  that  just  beats  a' in  words ! 
but  we  ken  what  we  ken,  for  a'  dittt, 


"  You  had  better  take  a  littk  care 
what  yoa  say,  Mr  Clinkum ;  ju«t  m 
Utile  care.  I  do  not  request  yon  to 
take  particular  care,  for  of  that  your 
tongue  iaincapable,  but  a  very  little  a 
aneeessarr  oorrdatiTe  of  oonsequeneea. 
And  mark  yon— don't  go  to  say  thai 
I  said  this  or  that  about  a  g^ost,  or 
mentioned  such  a  ridiculous  story." 

"  The  crabbitness  oT  that  body  beats 
theworldl"  said  the  smith  to  huosdi; 
aa  the  Dominie  went  hdting  home- 
ward. 

The  Tery  next  man  who  entered  the 
smithy  door  was  no  other  than  John 
Broadcast,  the  new  laird's  hind,  who 
had  dso  been  hind  to  the  late  laird  for 
many  years,  and  who  had  no  sooner 
sdd  his  errand  than  the  smith  ad« 
dressed  him  thus:—"  Have  fou  ever 
seen  this  ghost  that  there  is  such  a 
noise  about  ?" 

"Ghost?  Na, goodness  be  thanki^ 
I  never  saw  a  g^ostin  my  lifo,  save 
since  a  wrdth.  What  gfaiost  do  yoa 
mean?" 

"  So  yon  nerer  saw  nor  heard  t^ 
of  any  apparition  about  Winshofan- 
place,  la^y  ?" 

"No,  IhaereaMm  tobediaiddh' 
I  have  not." 

"  Wed,  that  beats  the  world  ! 
Whow,  man,  but  ye  are  sair  m  the 
dark!  Do  you  no  think  there  are 
dccan  things  in  natere,  as  fo'k  aa 
coming  foirly  to  ihdr  ends,  John?" 

"  Goodness  be  wi'  us  I  Ye  gar  a' 
the  hairs  o'  my  head  creep,  man* 
What's  that  you're  saying  ?" 

"  Had  ye  neyer  any  suspicioiiB  o 
that  kind,  Jdm?" 

"  No;  I  canna  say  that  I  had." 

"  None  in  the  least?  Wed,  that 
beats  theworldl" 

"  O,  baud  your  tongoe,  hand  yoar 
tongue!  We  hae  great  reason  to  be. 
thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we  arer     ' 

"How  as  you  are?" 

"  That  we  are  nae  stocks  or  stones, 
or  brute  beasts,  ss  the  Minister  o' 
Traquair  says.  But  I  hope  in  God 
there  is  nae  sioean  a  Uung  about  mjr 
master^s  dace  as  an  unearthly  yisiMTb 

The  smith  diode  his  he«l»  ^^d^^ 
tered  a  long  hem»  hem,  hem !  He  had  ^ 
^t  the  powerfol  cftcr  of  tethhnsdf, 
and  wished  to  make  the 
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to  <li#  iBcUDfi  «|d  i^gings  after  ia- 
MortaytT  of- JToImi  BoMdisMt.  She 
bait  took ;  for  the  latent  mik  of  nt- 
pentkion  mm  kindled  is  ttirkcart  of 
faoneit  «Min>  and  there  Mng  lo  wit 
in  the  head  to  counteract  it>  the  poi^ 
tMitottB  hint  had  iiaMl  awajr*  Jonn'a 
eym  pteUed  in  his  head,  and  faia  riaage 
grew  lottfT*  aaavming  meanwhile  some- 
thing  of  the  hoe  of  dried  cla  j  in  win- 
ter. "  Hech,  wan,  hot  that's  an  aw- 
aone  atory  V  escdaimed  he.  **  Fo'ka 
kae  great  reason  lo  be  thankfu'  that 
thef  a«  M  tkey  am.  It  ia  tmlj  an 
awsome  stoiy/' 

<^  Ye  ken,  it  jnat  beats  die  world 
Ibr  that,"  quedi  the  amith. 

^  And  ia  it  really  thoogkt  that  this 
laird  made  awaj  wi'  our  auld  maa- 
ier?"  aaid  John.  The  smith  shook 
hia  head  again,  and  gavf  a  stmit  wink 
with  hia  eyes. 

^'  Weel,  I  kae  great  reason  to  be 
thankfu'  that  I  never  heard  sicean  a 
story  aa  that!"  aaid  John.  <^Wha 
wna  it  tauld  you  a'  about  it?^ 

**  It  was  nae  less  a  man  than  oor 
mathewniatical  Dominie,  he  that  kens 
af  things/'  asid  the  smith ;  **  and  can 
prore  a  pionosition  to  the  nineteenth 
partofakafr.  Bnt  he  is  terrified  the 
tale  should  spread ;  and  therefore  ye 
fiiaianna  aay  a  word  about  it." 

'^  Ka,  na ;  I  hae  great  rea«m  to  bo 
ihankfu'  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  weel  as 
the  BBuet  part  o'  men,  and  better  than 
the  maist  part  o'  women.  AVhat  did 
he  say  ?  Tell  ua  a'  that  he  said." 

^  It  la  not  so  easy  to  rqieat  what 
he  says,  for  he  has  sae  mony  lang- 
ncbbit  wovd&  But  he  said,  though  it 
was  only  a  aoppoaitioi],  yet  it  waa 
^asfly  made  muii#Mt  by  peaitiTe  de- 
■aooatration." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Mko  o' that  f 
Now,  hafe  we  na  reason  to  be  thank^i 
fu' that  we  are  as  we  are  ?  Did  he  say 
it  was  by  poison  that  he  was  taken  off, 
or  that  be  was  strangled  ?" 

''  Na ;  I  thought  he  said  it  was  by 
n  ooUar,  or  a  eoUary^  or  somethhigto 
^tpjipose." 

''  Thfo,  it  wnd  i^pear,  there  ia  no 
donbt  of  the  horrid  transaction  ?  I 
think,  the  Dottorhas  reason  to  be 
thankfti'  that  he'a  no  td^en  up.  Ia 
not  that  stvnge?" 

^O,  ye  ken,  it  Jnet  beats  the 


IMj, 


'*  Or  harrowed  to  death,  like  the 
ddldren  of  Ammon,**  sdd  die  ple«gh« 


**^f^daaitTOitD  be  torn  a^young 
bnfae^taila,"sa»theplou^mian. 

«  Ay,  or  irfnpit  to  death  with  red* 
hot  ptedwa^'^^uotli  die  smith. 


'*  Ka,  111  tdl  Tou  what  lAionld  be 
done  wi'  him — ^ne  should  inat  be 
doeked  and  fired  like  a  farded  horse," 

rioth  the  smith.  ^  Od  help  ye,  man, 
could  beat  the  world  for  laying  on 
a  proper  poonishroent.''  • 

John  Broadcast  went  home  full  of 
terror  and  dismay.  He  told  his  wif^ 
the  story  in  a  secret— ^le  told  the 
dairymaid  with  a  tenfold  degree  of 
secrecy ;  and  as  Dr  Davington,  or  the 
Xew  Laird,  aa  hewas  called,  aometinea 
kissed  the  pretty  dairymaid  for  amuse« 
mcnt,  itgaveher  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
with  her  matter,  to  she  went  straight 
and  told  him'the  whole  stoiy  to  his  face* 
He  was  unnsually  affteted  at  hearing 
such  a  tcirible  accusation  against  him- 
self, and  changed  codenr  again  and 
sgahi;  and  as  pretty  Marma,  the 
dairymaid,suppo8ed  it  was  from  angelr^ 
die  iUl  to  abusing  the  Dominie  with- 
out  mercy,  for  he  was  sesslon-clerk, 
and  had  been  giving  her  some  hints 
about  her  morality,  of  which  she  did 
not  spproTO ;  she  therefore  Uirew  the 
whole  blame  upon  him,  assuring  her 
master  that  he  was  the  most  imitefol 
and  malicious  man  on  the  faoe  of  God'a 
earth ;  **  and  to  show  yon  that,  sir,'' 
aaid  Martha,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  he 
has  spread  it  through  the  hale  peririt 
that  I  am  ower  sib  wi'  my  master, 
and  that  you  and  I  baith  deserre  to 
sit  wi'  the  sacking-gown  on  us." 

TMm  miraged  the  Doctor  stfll  far- 
ther, and  he  fiorthwith  dispatched 
Maltha  to  desire  the  Dominie  to  come 
up  to  the  Place  and  speak  with  her 
master,  as  he  had  eomethin^  to  my  t(> 
him.  Mardia  went,  and  dehrered  ner 
message  in  so  exuhing  a  manner,  that 
the  Dominie  suspected  there  was  bad 
blood  a-brewing  against  him  ;  and  a» 
he  had  too  much  self-importanee  to 
think  of  succumbing  to  any  man  alife, 
he  sent  an  impertinent  answer  to  the 
lahrd's  message,  bearing,  that  if  Dr 
Darington  had  any  boshoess  with  him, 
he  would  be  so  good  as  attend  at  hfa 
class-room  when  he  dismisaed  hia 
scholars.  And  then  he  added,  waring 
his  hand  toward  the  door,  "  Go  out. 
Mere  is  oentamination  In  voor  pr^ 
sence.  What  hath  such  a  TUlgar  frao* 
tion  ado  to  come  into  the  halls  of  up« 
rf^htneas  and  adenoe^** 

When  this  message  waaMitered, 
the  Dootor  befaig  ahnoat  beride  him- 
seir  wMi  iige,  instantly  dlipalthed 
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tiro  Yill^y  cmwtrtifei  wHh  a  WirtMt 
to  8cte  Sie  DoMiaie^  and  bring  him 
before  him,  icr  the  Doctor  was  a  jii»- 
tiea  of  the  peace.  AeeordiDglj,  the 
poor  Dominie  was  sciaed  at  the  head 
of  hb  papilfly  and  dragged  a  way,  crutch 
and  all,  up  before  the  new  hnrd,  to 
•newer  for  such  an  abominaUe  tlan- 
dcr.  The  Dominie  denied  er&ytbing 
anent  if,  aa  indeed  he  might,  save  ha- 
Ting  aaked  the  smith  the  simple  qnea- 
tion,  ifKe  had  heard  ought  of  a  ghost  at 
theFiaeef  Bat  he  nfuaed  to  tell  ti7% 
he  aaked  that  question.  He  had  his 
own  reasons  for  it,  he  aaid,  and  rea* 
aooa  that  to  ftim  were  quite  sufficient, 
bnt  aa  he  was  not  obliged  to  disobse 
them,  neither  would  he. 

The  smith  was  then  sent  £or,  who 
declared  that  the  Dominie  had  told 
him  of  the  gboet  being  seen,  and  a 
murder  coasmitted,  which  be  called  a 
rmsh  anauinaHony  and  said  it  was  db« 
ykm,  and  eaaily  inferred  thai  it  was 
done  by  a  collar. 

How  the  Dominie  ^d  storm  I  He 
oven  twice  threatened  to  knock  down 
the  amith  with  hia  crutch ;  not  for 
the  alander,  he  cared  not  for  tiiat  nor 
the  Doctor  apin,  but  for  the  total  sub* 
▼ersifm  of  his  grand  case  in  geome- 
try; aad  he  ukerefore  denominated 
this  amir's  head  the  hgaritkm  to  num* 
htr  OttCy  a  term  which  i  do  not  under- 
stand, but  the  appropriation  of  it  plea- 
sed the  Dominie  exceedingly,  made 
him  chaekle,  and  put  him  in  better 
humour  for  a  good  while.  It  was  In 
vain  that  ha  triad  to  prore  that  his 
words  apfdiad  only  to  the  definition  of 
a  problem  in  geometry,  he  could  not 
make  himself  underload;  and  the 
amith  maintaining  hia  point  firmly, 
Mmd  appnanUy  with  consdentious 
truth^apBearsnces  were  greatly  against 
the  Dominie^  and  the  Doctor  I 
eed  him  a  malerolent  and  < 
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'O,  ye  ken,  he  juat  beats  the  world 
Ibr  that,"  quMh  the  smith. 

**  I  a  m^ercdeBt  and  dangerous  per- 
son* air  1"  mad  the  Dominie,  fiercely, 
aad  altering  hk  crutch  frnrn  one  place 
to  another  of  the  floor,  aa  if  he  could 
not  get  a^placo  to  set  it  on.  <'  Dost 
thou  call  me  a  malevolent  and  dsngsr- 
ona  parson,  air?  What  then  art  thou  P 
H  thou  kaowest  not  I  will  teU  thee. 
Add  a  dphar  to  a  nMh  figure,  aad 
what  doea  ^ol  BMke?  Nnety  ymi 
wiU  say.  Ay,  but  then  put  a  dpher 
aioaaawina^nd  what  doea  that  make? 
ha    ha    hi»  ihafoipatf  theret  Your 
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caae  exactly  in  higher  geometry !  for 
ftay  the  chord  of  sixty  degrcea  ia  hn 
ditts,  then  the  shie  of  ninety  degreea 
ia  equal  to  the  radiua,  so  fhe  so^ 
cant  of  0,  that  is  nickle-nothiog,  aa 
the  boys  call  it,  is  radius,  and  ao  ia 
the  oo-dne  of  0.  The  ▼ersed  stno 
of  90  d^preea  is  radius,  (that  is  nine 
with  a  cipher  added,  you  know,^  and 
the  versed  sine  of  180  degreea  is  the 
diameter ;  then  of  courae  the  sine  in* 
creaaes  finom  0  (that  is  cipher  or  no 
thing)  during  the  first  quadrant  tUl  it 
becomes  radius,  and  then  it  decreases 
till  it  becomes  nothing.  After  this 
you  note  it  lies  on  the  evrttrary  side  of 
the  diameter,  and  consequent^,  if  p»* 
sitire  before,  is  negative  nowj  so  thdt 
it  must  end  in  0,  or  a  dpher  above  a 
nine  at  most." 

''  This  unintelligible  jargon  is:  o«ft 
of  i^ace  here,  Mr  Dominie,  and  if  you 
can  show  no  better  reasons  for  raising 
such  an  abominable  falsehood,  in  re- 
presenting me  as  an  inoendi«ry  and 
murderer,  I  shall  procure  you  a  lodge* 
ment  in  the  house  of  correction." 

"  Why,  sir,,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  matter  is  this — I  only  asked  at  thi^t 
fellow  there,  that  logarithm  of  stupi- 
dity !  if  he  had  heard  ought  of  a  ghost 
having  been  seen  about  WineMlm- 
plaee*  I  added  nothing  fitfther,  either 
positive  or  negative.  Now,  do  you  in- 
sist on  my  reasons  fcnr  asking  sad»  a 
question  t" 

**  I  insist  on  having  them." 

**  Then  what  will  you  say,  sir,  wh€in 
I  inform  you,  and  depone  to  the  tm^ 
of  it,  that  /  saw  the  ghost  mystff? 
•—yea,  sir — ^that  I  saw  the  ghost  of 
your  late  worthy  father-^in-kw  myself, 
sir ;  and  though  I  said  no  such  thing 
to  thai  dedlnal  fVaotion^  yet  it  told  me, 
so — ^Yes,  the  spirit  of  your  father- 
in-law  told  me,  sfar,  that  you  weie  a 
mufderer." 

"  Lord,  now  what  thhik  y«o' that  r* 

Soth  the  smith.  **  Ye  had  better 
e  letten  him  alane  ;  ft»-  od,  ye  ken, 
he's  the  doevil  of  a  body  that  ever  waa 
made;    He  just  beats  the  world." 

The  Doctor  grew  as  pale  as  a  corpse, 
but  whether  out  of  fear  or  rage,  it  was 
hard  to  say  at  that  time.  •^WhiNsh', 
you  are  mad !  G«ark,  raving  mad,  said 
the  Doctor;  "  therefore  for*  your  own 
credit,  and  for  the  peace  and  cmribrt 
of  my  amiable  young  wil^«fld  mys^^ 
and  our  credit  ameng  our  retainert, 
you  must  unsay  every  wtffd  that  yaa 
have  now  said  regarding  that  ridiciN 
kmafaliehooA.*' 
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'^  I'M  ju8t  aBMxm  saf  that  the  pan* 
bola  and  the  ellipsia  are  the  same/ 
aaid  the  Dominie ;  "  or  that  the  dia- 
meter is  not  the  longest  line  that  can 
he  drawn  in  the  circle;  or  that  I 
want  eyes^  ears,  and  understandings 
which  that  I  have,  could  all  he  pro- 
ven hy  equation.  And  now,  sir,  since 
jou  have  fovced  me  to  divulge  what 
i  was  in  much  douht  about,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  have  the  did  Laird's 
grave  opened  to-night,  and  have  the 
body  inspected  before  witnesses." 

*'  If  you  dare,  for  the  soul  of  you, 
disturb  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave," 
aaid  the  Doctor  vehemently;  "  or 
with  your  imhallowed  hands  touch 
the  remains  of  m^  venerable  and  re- 
vered predecessor,  it  had  been  better  for 
you,  and  all  who  make  the  attempt, 
that  you  never  had  been  bom.  If  not 
then  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my 
wife,  the  sole  daughter  of  the  man  to 
whom  vou  have  ail  been  obliged,  let 
this  abominable  and  malicious  ca- 
lumny go  no  farther,  but  put  it  down ; 
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and  afterwards  con^gned  to  the  grave, 
these  things  overcame  me,  and  a  kind 
of  mist  came  ower  my  senses ;  but  I 
heard  him  saying  as  he  wididrew, 
what  a  pity  it  was  mat  my  nerves  could 
not  stand  this  disclosure.  Now,  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  am  resolved 
that  to-morrow,  I  shall  raise  the  vil- 
lage, with  the  two  ministers  at  the 
head  of  the  multitude,  and  have  the 
body,  and  particularly  the  neck  of  the 
deceased  mmutdy  inspected." 

'^  If  you  do  so,  I  shall  make  one  of 
the  number,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  In 
the  mean  time,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  a  scene  of  mad- 
ness and  absurdity  so  disgraoeM  to  a 
well  regulated  village,  and '  a  sober 
community." 

"  There  is  but  one  direct  line  that 
can  be  followed,  and  any  other  would 
either  be  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle," 
said  the  Dominie ;  "  therefore  I  am 
resolved  to  proceed  rl^t  forward,  on 
mathematical  princiiues,  in  the  dia« 
gonal,  and  if  the  opposite  vertices  of 


I  prav  of  you  to  put  it  uown,  as  vou     the  quadrilateral  fail  in  with  theee^ 
woula  value  your  own  advantage. '         the  case  is  proven ;"  and  away  he 


'  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoke  wi& 
him — ^that  I  aver,"  said  the  Dominie. 
"  And  shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said 
to  me  ?" 

**  No,  no !  Ill  hear  no  more  of 
such  absolute  and  disgusting  non- 
sense,"  said  the  Laird. 

"  Then,  since  it  hath  come  to  this, 
I  will  dedate  it  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  and  pursue  it  to  the  last," 
aaid  the  Dominie,  "  ridiculous  as  it  is, 
and  I  confess  that  it  is  even  so.  I  have 
seen  your  father-in-law  within  the 
last  twenty  hours ;  at  least  a  being 
in  his  form  and  habiliments,  and  ha- 
ving his  aspect  and  voice.  And  he 
told  me,  that  he  believed  you  were  a 
very  great  scoundrel,  and  that  you  had 
helped  him  off  the  stage  of  time  in  a 
great  haste,  for  fear  of  the  operation 
of  a  will,  which  he  had  just  executed, 
very  much  to  your  prejudice.  I  was 
somewhat  aghast,  but  ventured  to  re- 
mark, that  he  must  surely  ha?e  beoi 
sensible  whether  you  murdered  him 
or  not,  and  in  what  way.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  not  absolutely  certain,  for 
at  the  time  you  put  him  down,  he  was 
much  in  his  customary  way  of  nights, 
—very  drunk;  but  that  he  greatly 
suspected  you  had  hanged  him,  for, 
ever  nnce  hehad  died,  he  had  been 
troubled  with  a  severe  crick  in  his 
neck.  Having  seen  my  late  worthy 
patron's  body  deposited  in  the  coffin. 


went,  skipping  on  his  crutch,  to  arouse 
the  villagers  to  the  scrutiny. 

The  smith  remained  behind,  con- 
certing with  the  Doctor,  how  to  con- 
trovert the  Dominie's  profouAd  sdienie 
of  unshrouding  the  drad ;  and  cw- 
tainly  the  smith's  plan,  viewed  ipro» 
fessloually,  waa  not  amisa.  '^  O,  ye 
ken,  sir,  we  maun  just  gie  him  an« 
other  heat,  and  try  to  saften  him  to 
reason,  for  he's  just  as  stabbom  as 
Muirkirk  ir'n.  He  beats  the  world 
for  that." 

While  the  two  were  in  eonfabuk« 
tion,  Johnston,  the  old  house^'servant, 
came  in  and  said  to  the  Boctor^^'  SW, 
your  servants  are  going  to  leave  the 
house,  every  one,  this  night,  if  yoa 
cannot  fall  on  some  means  to  divert 
them  from  it.  The  old  kird  is,  it 
seem,  riien  ag^n,  and  come  back 
among  them,  and  they  are  all  in 
the  utmost  consternation.  Indeed, 
they  are  quite  out  of  their  reason.  He 
appeared  in  the  suUe  to  Broadcast, 
who  has  been  these  two  hours  dead 
with  terror,  but  ia  now  recovered,  and 
tdling  such  a  tale  down  stairs,  aa  ne- 
ver waa  heard  from  the  mouthof  man." 

'*  Send  him  up  here,"  said  the  Doe- 
tor.  ''Ishallailenoehim.  What  dees 
the  i^orant  down  mean  by  joining 
in  this  unnatural  clamour?" 

John  came  up,  with  hia  broad  bon- 
net in  his  haod,  shut  the  door  with 
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heatotioa,  and  theo  felt  twice  with 
hit  hand  if  it  reilly  wu  shut  *'  Well, 
John/'  said  the  Doctor^  *'  what  an 
ahmTd  lie  is  this  that  you  are  Tending 
anoog  jour  fdlow  servants^  of  having 
seen  a  ghost?"  John  mcked  some 
odds  and  ends  of  threads  out  of  his 
bonnet,  that  had  nothing  ado  there, 
and  sdd  nothing.  *'  You  are  an 
old  superstitioas  dreaming  dotard/' 
continued  the  Doctor ;  ^'  but  if  you 
propose  in  future  to  manufacture  such 
stories,  you  must,  from  this  instant, 
do  it  somewhere  else  than  in  my 
aerrice,  and  among  my  domestics. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

''  Indeed,  sir,  I  nae  naething  to 
any  but  this,  that  we  hae  a'  muckle 
reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  as 
we  are." 

"  And  whereon  does  that  wise  saw 
bear  ?  What  rdation  has  that  to  the 
aeetng  of  a  ghost  ?  Confess  then  this 
iBBtaDt,  that  you  have  forged  and 
Tended  a  delibmte  lie,  or  swear  be- 
fae  HesTen,  and  d— n  yourself,  that 
yoa  have  seen  a  ghost." 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  hae  muckle  reason 
to  be  thankfh'— " 

"For  what?" 

**  That  I  never  tauM  a  deliberate 
lee  in  mv  life.  My  late  master  came 
and  apake  to  me  in  the  stable ;  but 
whatber  it  was  his  ghaist  or  himsdl 
— «  good  angd  or  a  bad  ane,  I  hae 
rsaaoD  to  be  thankfu'  I  never  said ;  for 
I  da    not — ken," 

"  Now,  pray  let  us  hear  Arom  that 
sagei  ongue  of  yours,  so  full  of  sub- 
Ifane  adi^es,  what  this  doubtfUl  be- 
ing said  to  yon  ?" 

*'  I  wad  rather  be  excused,  an  it 
were  your  honour's  will,  an'  wad  hae 
nason  to  be  thankfu'." 

''  Axid  why  would  you  decline  tell« 
ingdus?" 

**  Because  I  ken  ye  wadna  believe 
a  word  o't.  It  is  siccan  a  strange  sto- 
ry I  O  airs,  but  fo'ks  hae  muckle  rea- 
son to  be  thankfu'  that  they  are  as 
they  are!" 

<*  Well,  out  with  this  strange  stor^ 
of  yours.  I  do  not  promise  to  credit 
it,  Dut  shall  give  it  a  patient  hearing, 
ptovided  you  swear  that  there  is  no 
Ibrgerv  in  it" 

*'  Weel,  as  I  was  suppering  the 
hones  the  night,  I  was  OKssing  my 
late  kind  master's  favourite  mare,  and 
I  waa  just  thinking  to  myaell,  an  he 
had  been  leevin'  I  wadna  nae  been  my 
kae  the  idghtj  for  he  wad  hae  been 
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standing  over  me  cracking  his  Jokea, 
and  swearing  at  me  in  ms  ain  good- 
natured  hamely  way.  Ay,  but  he's 
gane  ^  to  his  lang  account,  thinks 
I,  an'  we  poor  fml  dying  cratures 
that  are  left  ahind  hae  muckle  reason 
to  be  thankfu'  that  we  are  as  we 
are.  When  behold  I  looks  up,  and 
there's  my  auld  master  standing  Ican^ 
ing  against  the  trivage,  as  he  used  to 
do,  and  looking  at  me.  I  canna  but 
say  my  heart  was  a  litfle  astoundit, 
and  maybe  lap  up  through  my  mid- 
riffinto  my  breath- bellows ;  I  couldna 
say,  but  in  the  strength  o'  the  Lord 
I  was  enabled  to  retain  my  senses  for 
a  good  while.  '  John  Broadcast,'  says 
he,  with  a  deep  and  angry  tone. — *  John 
Broadcast*  what  the  d—1  are  you  think- 
ing about?  You  are  not  currying 
that  mare  half.  What  a  d— d  lub- 
berly way  of  dressing  a  horse  is  that  ?* 

'^  ^  L— d  make  us  thankfu',  master !' 
says  I,  '  are  you  there?' 

"  *  Where  else  would  you  have  me 
be  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  old  block- 
head ?'  says  he* 

"  *  In  another  hame  than  this,  mas« 
ter,'  says  I ;  '  but  I  fear  me  it  is  nae 
good  ane,  that  ye  are  sae  socm  tired 
o't' 

** '  A  d— d  bad  one,  I  assure  you/ 
says  he. 

*' '  Ay,  but,  master,'  says  I, '  ye  hae 
muckle  reason  to  be  thankfu'  toat  ye 
are  as  y  a  are.' 

"  <  In  what  respects,  dotard  ?'  says 
he. 

"  *  That  ye  hae  liberty  to  come  out  o't 
a  start  now  and  then  to  get  the  air/ 
says  I ;  and  oh,  my  heart  was  sair  for 
him  when  I  thought  o'  his  state !  and 
though  I  was  thankfu'  that  I  was  as  I 
was,  my  heart  and  flesh  began  to  fail 
me,  at  thinking  of  my  being  speaking 
face  to  face  wi'  a  being  frae  the  un« 
happy  plaee.  But  out  he  briks  again 
wi  a  grit  round  o'  swearing  about  the 
mare  being  ill  keepit ;  and  ne  ordered 
me  to  cast  my  coat  and  curry  her 
weel,  for  that  ne  bad  a  lang  journey 
to  take  on  her  the  morn. 

" '  You  take  a  journey  on  her !'  says 
I,  '  Ye  forget  that  she's  flesh  and 
blood.  I  fear  my  new  master  will  dis- 
pute that  privilege  with  you,  for  he 
rides  her  himsell  the  mom.' 

'' '  He  ride  her  !'  cried  the  angry 
spirit  Mf  he  dares  for  the  sonl  of  him 
Uy  a  leg  over  her,  I  shall  give  him  a 
downcome !  I  shall  gar  him  lie  as  k>w 
at  the  gravel  among  my  feet.    And 
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•O0B  ma  ilMdl  he  be  levdkd  idth  k 
at  ony  nte !  The dogi  the perricide ! 
iSnt  te  betny  hit  ehild,  and  then  to 
pat  down  Vkj9eu.  But  he  shall  not 
eectpel  he  SBall  not  eieepe !'  ciied  he 
with  fooh  a  hellish  growl,  that  I  faint** 
ed  and  heard  no  more." 
*•  Weel,  that  beate  the  world  I" 

attoth  the  smith; "  I  wad  bae  thought 
lie  mare  wad  hae  luppen  ower  yurd 
and  stane^  or  la'en  down  dead  wi' 
fright" 

''  Na,  na,"  said  John,  *'  in  plaee  o' 
that,  whenever  the  heard  him  fa'  »> 
swearing,  she  was  sae  glad  that  she 
fell  a-nOccring." 

''  Na,  but  that  beats  the  hale  world 
a'tbegither !"  quoth  the  smith.  "  Then 
it  has  been  nae  ghaist  ava,  ye  may  de- 
pend on  that." 

*'  I  little  wat  what  it  was,"  said 
Jolm,  "  but  it  waa  abeing  in  nae  good 
01  hsppy  state  o'  mind,  and  is  a  warn- 
ing to  us  a'  how  mtickle  reason  We  hae 
t»  be  thaidcfm'  that  we  are  as  we 
are.- 

The  Doctor  pretended  to  langh  at 
the  absurdity  of  Jdin's  narrative,  but 
it  was  with  a  ghastly  and  doubtfUl  ex^ 
pressien  of  countenance,  as  though  he 
thought  the  story  far  too  ridiculous 
for  aay  dodpok  to  have  contrived  out 
of  bis  own  head;  and  forthwith  he 
diamissed  the  tVro  defers  in  the  mar- 
▼eUenSy  with  very  little  ceremony,  the 
one  protesting  that  the  thing  beat  the 
world,  and  the  other  that  they  had 
both  reason  to  be  thankfu'  that  they 
were  as  they  were. 

The  next  morning  the  villagers^ 
small  and  great,  were  assembled  at  an 
early  how  to  witness  the  Mfting  of  the 
body  of  thetr  late  laird,  and  headed  by 
the  established  and  dissenting  clergy- 
mcA,  and  two  surgeons,  they  proceeds 
ad  to  the  torab,  and  boob  extraeted  the 
Sj^did  coffin,  whieh  they  opened  with 
ail  d«e  caution  and  ceremony.  Bat 
instead  of  the  murdered  body  of  their 
hite  benefactor,  wbieh  they  expected 
in  good  earnest  to  find,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  coffin  but  a  layer  of  m- 
v«l>  of  about  the  weight  of  a  oorpuknt 
mant 

The  damour  against  the  new  laird 
thett  rose  all  at  once  into  a  tumult 
that  it  wda  impossible  to  check,  every 
tmm  declaring  aloud  that  he  had  not 
only  murdeted  their  benefactor,  but, 
fee  fear  of  the  &covery,  had  raised 
the  body,  and  given,  or  rather  sold  it, 
tothedttseetora^    The  tfaMi§  was  not 
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to  be  borne  f  sa  the  m^  proceeded  ia 
a  body  up  to  Wiaeholm-Place,  to  take 
out  UMsir  poor  deluded  lady,  and  bum 
the  Doctor  and  his  basely  aeqnijped  ha« 
bitation  to  ashes.  It  was  not  till  the 
multitude  had  surrounded  die  house 
that  the  ministers  and  two  or  threa 
other  gentlemen  could  stay  theii^ 
which  they  only  did  bv  assuring  the 
mob  that  they  Would  bring  out  the 
Doctor  before  their  eyes,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  justice.  This  pacified  the 
throng;  but  on  inquiry  at  the  haU, 
it  was  found  that  the  Doctor  had  gone 
off  early  that  morning,  so  that  nothing 
flirther  could  be  done  for  the  present. 
But  the  coffin,  filled  with  gravd,  waa 
laid  up  in  the  aisle  and  k^  open  for 
inspection. 

Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  con- 
Btemation  of  the  simple  villagers  of 
Winehohn  at  these  dark  and  myateri- 
ous  events.  Business,  labour,  and  emr 
plovment  of  everv  sort,  were  at  a  stand, 
and  the  people  hurried  about  to  one 
another 'a  hou8e8,and  mingled  together 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass  of  theoreti- 
cal specaktion.  The  smith  puthis  hand 
to  the  bellows,  but  forgot  to  blow  tiU 
the  fire  went  out ;  the  weaver  leaned  on 
hk  beam,  and  listened  to  the  legenda 
of  the  gluMtly  tailor.  The  team  stood 
in  the  mid  furrow,  and  the  thresher 
agaping  over  his  flail ;  and  even  the 
Dominie  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
geometrical  series  of  events  waa  ia« 
creasing  by  no  common  measure,  aqd 
therefore  ought  to  be  cakulated  rather 
arithmetically  than  by  logarithma; 
and  John  Broadcast  saw  more  and 
more  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
he  was  as  he  wa^  and  neither  a  stock 
nor  a  stone,  nor  a  brute  beast. 

Everything  that  happened  was  tnaae 
extraordinary  than  the  last ;  and  Uie 
most  puzzling  of  all  was  the  circuni« 
stance  of  the  late  kinl's  mare,  saddle 
bridk  and  all,  being  off  before  day  the 
next  morning ;  so  that  Dr  Davington 
was  obliged  to  have  retsourse  to  hk 
own,  on  which  he  was  seen  poatinKg 
away  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh. 
It  was  thus  but  too  obvious  that  the 
ghost  of  the  kte  laird  had  ridden  off 
on  hk  favourite  mave,  the  Lord  only 
knew  whither !  for  aa  to  that  point 
ifone  of  the  sages  of  Wineholm  could 
divine.  But  their  souk  grew  chill  as 
m  icebo^  and  their  verv  frames  ri^^ 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit  riding  away 
on  a  brute  beast  to  the  plaee  appoint^ 
for  wkked  men*    And  hid  sat  Jafau 
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BffMdctaC  Teuon  to  be  tlunkf «1  that 
he  WM  as  he  was  ? 

However  the  eatery  of  the  eomnu* 
Bity  became  so  outra^us^  of  murder^ 
aad  fool  play  ID  so  many  ways,  that  the 
effieersof  jostiee  were  compelled  to  take 
note  of  it ;  and  acoordingly  the  Sheriff 
substitute,  the  Sheriff-clerk,  the  Fiscal, 
ind  two  asfistants,  came  in  two  chaises 
to  Wineholm  to  take  a  precognition, 
and  there  a  court  was  held  which  last* 
ed  the  whole  day,  at  whidi,  Mrs  Da* 
vhigtoQ,  the  late  laird's  only  daughter, 
all  the  fierrants,  and  a  great  number 
of  die  vilkf^rs,  were  examined  on 
eath.  It  appeared  fVom  the  evidence 
that  Dr  Davingten  had  come  to  the 
Tillage  and  set  up  as  a  surgeon — that 
be  hmd  used  every  endeavour  to  be 
employed  in  the  laurd's  family  in  vain, 
as  the  latter  detested  him.  That  he, 
however,  found  means  of  seducing  his 
<mly  daughter  to  elope  with  him,  which 
ma  the  laird  quite  beside  himself,  and 
ran  thenceforward  he  became  drown* 
ed  in  dissipation.  That  such,  how* 
ever,  was  his  affection  for  his  daugh- 
ter, that  he  caused  her  to  live  with 
hia,  bat  wooM  never  sofl&r  the  Doe« 
tor  to  enter  his  dooi^— that  it  was  ne* 
tcrthelefs  quite  custoroarv  for  the  Doc* 
tor  to  be  eent  for  to  his  kd/s  diarober, 
ftarticalarly  when  her  father  was  in 
Ah  eaps ;  and  that  on  a  certain  night. 

*  en  the  kird  had  had  company,  and 
\  ao  overcome  that  he  could  not  rise 
his  chair,  he  had  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy ;  and  that  no  other  skill 
wm  sent  for,  or  near  him,  but  this  his 
daccated  son-in-law,  whom  he  had  by 
wifl  dkfnlMrited,  ihou«eh  the  legal  term 
Ibr  rendering  that  will  competent  had 
DOI  expired.  The  body  was  coffined 
fhm  aeoond  day  after  death,  and  locked 

?iD  a  low  room  in  one  of  the  winga 
the  birfkHng;  and  noUiing  fkrther 
oMid  be  eileited.  The  Doctor  waa 
nkainr,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he 
had  absconded;  indeed  it  was  evi« 
dent,  and  the  Sheriff  acknowledeed, 
that  from  the  evidence  taken  collective* 
ly,  the  matter  had  a  very  suapidous  as- 
pect, although  there  was  no  direct 
proof  against  the  Doctor.  It  was  pro- 
ved Aac  he  had  attempted  to  bleed 
tke  padent,  but  had  not  succeeded, 
wd  that  at  that  time  the  kird  was 
Mask  in  Uie  fkoe. 

Wben  it  began  to  wear  nigh  night, 
«id  D<Mhing  fiorther  could  be  learned, 
tite  Sh«lff.clerk,  a  quiet  considerato 
gcstlemaD,  aaked  why  they  had  not 


examined  die  wright  who  made  the 
coffin,  and  also  pkoed  tibe  body  ki  it  ? 
The  thing  had  not  been  thought  of; 
but  he  was  found  in  court,  aid  in- 
stantly put  into  the  witness's  box  and 
examined  on  oath.  His  name  was 
James  Sanderson,  a  stout-made,  litde, 
shrewd-looking  man,  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar squint  He  was  examined  mna 
by  the  Procurator-fiscal. 

"  Were  you  long  acquainted  with 

the  kto  laird  of  Wineholm,  James  i^ 

**  Yes,  ever  since  I  left  my  appren- 

tioeriiip ;  for  I  suppose  about  nineteen 

yeara.* 

"  Was  he  very  nmdi  given  to  drink^i 
ingofkte?" 

**  I  could  not  say.  He  took  hk  i^aaa 
gayen  heartily." 

^'  Did  you  ever  drink  with  him  ?" 
"  0  yea,  roony  a  time.** 
**  You  must  have  seen  htm  very 
dnmk  then?  Did  you  ever  see  him 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not, rise,  for 
instance?" 

**  O  never !  for,  lane  afore  that,  I 
eould  not  have  kend  whether  he  was 
aitdng  or  standing." 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  corpse- 
chesdng?" 
"  Yes,  I  was." 

**  And  were  you  certain  the  body 
was  then  depoaited  in  the  coffin  ?" 
'  '*  Yes ;  quite  certain." 
*'  Did  you  screw  down  the  coffin-Hd 
firmly  tkni,  as  you  do  others  of  the 
same  make  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not." 

^*  What  were  your  ^reasons  for  that  ?" 
*'  They  were  no  reasons  of  mine— 
I  did  what  I  was  ordered.  There  were 
private  reaaons,  which  I  then  wist  not 
of.  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  some 
diings  connected  with  this  affiiir,  whidi 
I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal—' 
I  hope  you  will  not  cempd  me  to  di- 
vulge them  at  present" 

<'  You  sre  bound  by  a  sokmn  oadi, 
James,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  oh* 
ligations ;  and  for  the  sake  of  jusdee, 
you  must  tell  everything  yoa  know : 
and  it  would  be  Mtter  if  yoa  would 
Just  tell  vour  tak  straight  fbrward, 
without  me  interrapdon  d  queatien 
and  answer." 

^'  Wen,  then,  since  it  must  be  ao: 
That  day,  at  the  diesting,  the  Doctor 
took  me  aside,  and  says  to  me, '  Jamea 
Suideraon,  it  will  be  neceasarythat 
aomething  be  put  into  die  coffin  to 
prevent  any  unpleasant  flavour  before 
the  funeral ;  fiw,  owing  to  the  oorpu- 
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lence,  ind  ioflamed  tUte  of  the  body 
by  apoplexy,  there  will  be  great  dan- 
ger of  this.  *  \&rj  well,  sir,'  says  I— 
<  what  shall  I  bring?' 

'<  <  You  had  better  only  screw  down 
the  lids  lightly  at  present,  then,'  said 
^e,  '  and  if  you  could  bring  a  bucket- 
fiiU  of  quicklime,  a  little  while  hence, 
and  pour  it  over  the  body,  especially 
o^er  the  face,  it  is  a  very  good  thing, 
an  excellent  thing  for  preventing  any 
(deleterious  effluvia  from  escaping.' 

•'  *  Very  well,  sir,'  says  I ;  and  so  I 
followed  his  directions.  I  procured  the 
lime ;  and  as  I  was  to  come  privately  in 
^e  evening  to  deposit  it  in  the  coffin, 
in  company  with  the  Doctor  alone,  I  was 
putting  off  the  time  in  my  workshop, 
polishing  some  trifle,  and  thinking  to 
myself  that  I  could  not  find  in  mv 
heart  to  choke  up  my  old  friend  with 
quicklime,  even  after  he  was  dead, 
when,  to  my  unspeakable  horror,  who 
ahould  enter  my  workshop  but  the 
identical  laird  himself,  dressed  in  his 
dead-clothes  in  the  very  same  manner 
in  which  I  had  seen  him  laid  in  the 
coffin,  but  apparently  all  streaming  in 
blood  to  the  feet.  I  fell  back  over 
against  a  cart-wheel,  and  was  going  to 
cdl  out,  but  could  not;  and  as  he 
«tood  straight  in  the  door,  there  was  no 
means  of  escape.  At  length  the  sppa- 
ridon  spoke  to  me  in  a  hoarse  trem- 
bting  voice,  enough  to  have  frightened 
a  whole  conclave  of  bishops  out  of 
their  senses ;  and  it  says  to  me, '  Ja- 
mie Sanderson !  O,  Jamie  Sanderson ! 
I  have  been  forced  to  appear  to  you  in 
a  d — d  frightful  guise.  These  were 
ihe  very  first  words  it  spoke ;  and  they 
were  far  frae  being  a  lie,  but  I  hafflins 
thought  to  mysell,  that  a  being  in  such 
circumstances  might  have  spoke  with 
a  little  more  caution  and  decency.  J 
could  make  no  answer,  for  my  tongue 
refused  all  attempts  at  articulation, 
and  mv  lips  would  not  come  together ; 
and  all  that  I  could  do,  was  to  Ue  back 
against  my  new  cart-wheel,  and  hold 
np  my  hands  as  a  kind  of  defence. 
Tne  ghastly  and  blood-stained  appa- 
rition, advancing  a  step  or  two,  neld 
up  both  its  hands  flying  with  dead 
ruffles,  and  cried  to  me  in  a  atiU  more 
frightful  voice,  *  O,  my  faithful  old 
friend !  I  have  been  murdered !  I  am 
a  murdered  man,  Jamie  Sanderson ! 
and  if  you  do  not  assist  me  in  bring- 
ing  the  wretch  to  a  due  retribution^ 
you  will  be  d--d  to  hell,  sir.' 
.    "This  is aheer raving, James," said 
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the  Sherifi;  inteiraptingbim. ''  These 
words  can  be  nothing  but  the  ravings 
of  a  disturbed  and  betted  imagination. 

L entreat  you  to  recollect,  tnat  yoa 
ve  appealed  to  the  great  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  truth  of  what 
you  assert  here,  and  to  answer  accord- 
ingly." 

.  **  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  my 
Lord  Sheriff,"  said  Sanderson ;  '*  and 
^m  telling  naethlng  but  the  plain 
truth,  as  nearly  as  my  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  permits  me  to  reoollecL 
The  appalling  figure  approached  still 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  breathins 
threatenings  if  I  would  not  rise  and 
fly  to  its  assistance,  and  swearing  like 
a  sergeant  of  dragoons  at  both  the  Doc- 
tor and  myself.  At  length  it  came  so 
dose  on  me,  that  I  had  no  other  shift 
but  to  hold  up  both  feet  and  hands  to 
shield  me,  as  I  had  seen  herons  do 
when  knocked  down  by  a  goshawk, 
and  I  cried  out ;  but  even  my  voice 
failed  me,  so  that  I  o^ly  cried  like  one 
through  his  sleep. 
<* '  What  the  devil  are  you  lying 

giping  and  braying  at  there  V  said 
e,  seizing  me  by  the  wrists,  and 
dragging  me  after  him.  *  Do  yoo 
not  see  the  plight  I  am  in,  and  why 
won't  you  fly  to  succour  me  ?* 

''  I  now  felt  to  my  great  relief,  thai 
this  terrific  apparition  was  a  being  of 
flesh,  bones,  and  blood,  like  mysof ; 
that,  in  short,  it  was  indeed  my  kind  old 
friend  the  laird  popped  out  of  his  open 
ooffln,  and  come  over  to  pay  me  an  even- 
ing visit,  but  certainly  in  such  a  goiae 
as  earthly  visit  was  never  paid.  I  soon 
gathered  up  my  scattered  senses,  took 
my  kind  old  friend  into  my  room, 
bathed  him  all  over,  and  washed  him 
well  in  lukewarm  water ;  then  mit 
him  into  a  warm  bed,  gave  him  agtua 
or  two  of  warm  punch,  and  he  came 
round  amazingly.  He  caused  me  to 
survey  his  neck  a  hundred  times  lam 
sure;  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  strangled,  for  there  was  a  purple 
ring  round  it,  whidi  in  some  plaoea 
was  black,  and  a  little  swollen ;  hia 
voice  creaiked  like  a  door-hinge,  and 
his  features  were  still  distorted.  He 
swore  terribly  at  both  the  Doctor  and 
myself;  but  nothing  put  him  half  so 
mad  as  the  idea  of  the  quicklime  be- 
ing poured  over  him,  and  particularly 
over  his  flue.  I  am  mistaken  if  that 
experiment  doea  not  serve  him  for  a 
theme  of  execration  as  long  aa  he 
lives." 
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<'  So  he  18  then  alhre,  you  say?" 
Mked  the  FiacaL 

**  O  yet,  sir !  alive  and  Urferably  well, 
considering.  We  two  have  had  several 
bottles  tof;etherin  my  quiet  room ;  for 
I  have  stHl  kept  him  concealed,  to  see 
what  the  Doctor  would  do  next.  He 
is  in  terror  for  him  somehow,  until 
sixty  days  be  over  from  some  date  that 
be  talks  of,  and  seems  assured  that 
diat  dog  will  have  his  life  by  book  or 
crook,  onlesa  he  can  brin^  mm  to  the 
^dlows  betimes,  and  he  is  absent  on 
&at  business  to-dav.  One  night  late- 
ly, when  fully  half-seas  over,  he  set 
en  to  the  schoolhouse,  and  lightened 
the  Dominie ;  and  last  night  be  went 
up  to  the  stable,  and  gave  old  Broad* 
east  a  hearing  for  not  keeping  his  mare 
well  enough. 

"  It  appeared  that  some  shakhis 
motion  in  the  coffintne  of  him  had 
brought  him  to  himself,  after  bleed- 
ing abundantly  both  at  mouth  and 
nose;  that  he  was  on  his  feet  ere  ever 
he  knew  how  he  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  was  quite  shocked  at  seeing  the 
open  coffin  on  the  bed,  and  himself 
dressed  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  all  in 
one  bath  of  blmid.  He  flew  to  the  door^ 
but  it  was  locked  outside;  he  rap- 
ped furiously  for  something  to  drink ; 
out  the  room  was  far  removed  from 
any  inbalnted  part  of  the  house,  and 
none  regarded.  So  he  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  open  the  window,  and  come 
through  the  garden  and  the  back  loan- 
ing to  my  workshop.  And  as  I  had 
got  orders  to  bring  a  bucket-full  of 
quicklime,  I  went  over  in  the  fore- 
niffht  with  a  bucket-full  of  heavy  gra- 
vel, as  much  as  I  could  carry,  and  k 
little  white  lime  sprinkled  on  the  top 
of  it ;  wtkdi  being  let  in  by  the  Doctor, 
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I  deposited  that  in  the  coffin,  screwed 
down  the  lid,  and  left  it,  and  the  fu- 
neral followed  in  due  course,  the  whole 
of  which  the  laird  viewed  from  my 
window,  and  gave  the  Doctor  a  hearty 
day's  cursing  for  daring  to  support  his 
head  and  lay  it  in  the  grave.  And  this, 

fentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  what  I 
now  concerning  this  enormous  deed, 
which  is  I  think  quite  sufficient.  The 
laird  bound  me  to  secrecy  until  such 
time  as  he  cotdd  bring  matters  to  a 
proper  bearing  for  securing  of  the  Doc- 
tor ;  but  as  you  have  forced  it  from 
roe,  you  roust  stand  my  surety,  and 
answer  the  charges  against  me. 

The  laird  arrived  that  night  with 
proper  authority,  and  a /number  of 
officers,  to  have  the  Doctor,  his  son« 
in-law,  taken  into  custody ;  but  the 
bird  had  flown  ;  and  from  that  day 
forth  he  was  never  seen,  so  as  to  be 
recognised  in  Scotland.  The  laird 
lived  many  years  after  that ;  and 
though  the  thoughts  of  the  quicklime 
made  him  drink  a  great  deal,  yet  fVom 
that  time  he  never  suffered  himself  to 
get  quite  drunk,  lest  some  one  might 
have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hang 
him,  and  he  not  know  anything  about 
it.  The  Dominie  acknowledged  that 
it  was  as  impracticable  to  calculate 
what  might  happen  in  human  af- 
fairs as  to  square  the  circle,  which 
could  only  be  effected  by  knowing  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radi- 
us. For  shoeing  horses,  vending  news, 
and  awarding  proper  punishments, 
the  smith  to  this  day  just  beats  the 
worid.  And  old  John  Broadcast  is  as 
thankful  to  Hearen  as  ever  that  things 
are  as  they  are. 

Mount' Ben ffer.  May  1^. 
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A  lUBALTEAN  Ut  AMCBZCA. 

Chaptxb  XVII. 


Thb  progress  of  our  shootiiig  ex« 
ciirsion  HaTing  brought  us  into  contact 
with  a  greater  number  of  trees  than 
were  supposed  to  adorn  this  desokte 
spot  of  earthy  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  saw  several 
working  parties  sally  fortb^  bill-hook 
in  hand,  to  fell  them.  The  expe* 
dition  was  not  undertaken  in  vain. 
In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
was  rendered  as  bare  and  bleak  as  the 
side  on  which  we  had  landed,  whilst 
the  bivouac  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  timber-merchant's  yard,  so  nu« 
merous  were  the  trees,  bushes,  and 
shrubs  which  were  dragged  into  it* 
It  is  probably  needless  to  add,  that  of 
the  niel  thus  procured,  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  taken.  Like  Uie  food 
and  liquor,  it  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  constituted  authorities;  and  logs 
and  branches  were  regularly  served  out 
to  every  mess,  proportionate  in  quan- ' 
tity  to  the  numbers  of  the  men  who^ 
composed  it. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissary 
General  considered  himself  indebted 
to  our  spirit  of  adventure  for  this  very 
valuable  accession  to  the  resources  of 
the  army,  but  he  either  gave,  or  ap- 
peared to  give,  to  my  friend  and  my- 
self, a  larger  portion  of  fire-wood, 
than,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to 
have  come  to  our  share.  Among  the 
pieces  issued  out,  there  were,  I  recol- 
lect, some  six  or  eight  bug  pine  stakes, 
not  unlike  the  poles  with  which  the 
Kentish  farmers  support  their  hops, 
and  the  Spanish  vine-dressers  their 
grapes.  In  the  true  spirit  of  veterans, 
we  determined  not  to  throw  these 
away  by  burning  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  set  our  servants  to  work, 
drove  the  stakes  into  the  ground,  in 
bee-hive  fashion,  with  the  upper  ex- 
tremity inclining  towards  one  another: 
and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  reeds 
brought  from  the  swamp,  we  contri- 
ved to  erect  a  hut,  capable  of  affording 
shelter  not  only  from  the  cold  winds 
wliich  occasionally  blew,  but  from  the 
imin.  Of  this  we  prepared  to  take  pos- 
lession  towards  sunset ;  but  Dr  Bax- 
ter, the  chief  medical  officer,  haj^en- 
ing  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  very 


kindly  offered  us  a  eomer  in  his  hot* 
pital  tent,  and  the  offer  was  a  great 
deal  too  valuable  to  be  rejected.  We 
resigned  our  own  habitation  to  certain 
of  our  less  fortunate  comrades,  and 
gladly  followed  our  host. 

Let  me  give  here  some  description 
of  the  domicile  into  which  we  were 
introduced.  It  was  a  large  marquee, 
constructed  of  spars,  oars,  and  sails  of 
boats.  The  interior  might  measure 
about  thirty  or  fortv  feet  in  length  ; 
in  breadth  perhaps  naif  that  extent ; 
and  in  height  something  less  thai^ 
twelve  feet.  Being  composed  of  dou- 
ble folds  of  canvass,  it  was  extremely 
warm,  and  perfectly  proof  against  the 
weather.  Its  furniture  consisted  of 
casks,  pack-saddles,  sacks  filled  with 
stores  of  different  kinds,  canteens,  li« 
nen-chests,  and  cases  of  surgical  in» 
struments.  There  was  no  table,  nor 
anv  boards  which  might  be  substitu- 
ted for  a  table ;  but  a  quantity  of  dry 
reeds  overspread  the  ground,  and  at- 
forded  a  very  comfortable  sofa  for  its 
inhabitants.  As  yet  there  were  neither 
sick  nor  wounded  to  occup]^  it.  On 
the  contrary,  as  night  closed  in,  num- 
bers of  hale  and  healthy  persons,  all 
of  them  claiming  acquaintance  with 
the  Doctor,  presented  themselves  at 
the  door,  and  our  hospitable  friend 
made  no  scruple  about  receiving  them 
all.  Lamps  being  lighted,  a  cask  of 
excellent  brandy  was  broached,  and 
with  the  aid  of  pipes  and  cigars,  and 
an  ample  flow  of  good-humour,  we 
passed  several  hours  after  a  fashion 
which  reminded  us  precisely  of  the 
many  agreeable  evenings  which  we 
had  spent  in  winter-ouarters  upon  the 
Douro  and  the  Niveue. 

Such  was  our  condition  from  the 
evening  of  the  16th  to  the  morning  of 
the  Slst  of  December.  On  the  2^, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  was  reviewed, 
and  a  new  disposition  of  the  troops  so , 
far  effected,  that,  instead  of  three,  it 
was  divided  into  two  brigades,  isA 
what  was  termed  the  permanent  ad- 
vance. On  the  21  St,  there  came  in  to 
the  camp  four  or  five  American  offi- 
cers, who  had  deserted  from  Genial 
Jackson's  army,  and  proposed  to  fol- 
low our  fortunes,  wmlit  a  few  wv« 
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non,  I  beliere  from  the  tribes  of  the 
Charokeetand  Chactawt,  likewise  ap« 
peared  amongst  us.  With  the  fnrmer 
penonages  I  found  an  opportomihr  of 
holding  some  conversation.  When 
adced  as  to  their  motives  for  deserting, 
they  made  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  they  had  oome  over  to  the  side 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  strong- 
est,  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  force  in  Louisiana  capable  of  of- 
fering to  us  any  serious  resistance, 
ney  spoke  of  General  Jackson  as  an 
able  man ;  but  as  one  so  hated  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  tyranny  and  violence, 
(hat  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
would  adhere  to  his  standard,  after 
ther  behdd  the  British  flag  fairly  un« 
fiirled.  They  gave  us,  in  snort,  every 
reason  to  beueve  that  our  difficulties 
would  all  cease  as  soon  as  we  reached 
'the  mainland.  With  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  one  feeling,  and 
one  only^jpervaded  the  whole  arma- 
ment. We  longed  for  the  moment 
whidi  should  see  us  fairly  in  the  field, 
and  our  longings  were  soon  gratified. 

Whilst  the  troops  were  thus  amu- 
nng  themselves  in  Pine  Island,  boats 
from  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  transports 
sa  well  as  vessels  of  war,  were  assem- 
Uing  in  large  numbers  along  the  beach. 
ToproCect  the  rear  against  annoyance, 
eara  laundi,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
bargee,  was  armed  with  a  twelve-nound 
carranade  in  the  bows;  whilst  the  six 
cutters  lately  captured  from  the  ene- 
my, with  au  the  tenders  and  small- 
enh  brought  from  the  Chesapeake, 
prepared  to  accompany  them.  In  spite 
of  tne  most  strenuous  exertions,  how- 
ever, it  vras  found  that  the  means  of 
transport  were  extremely  deficient. 
After  everything,  even  to  tne  captains' 
gigs,  had  been  put  in  requisition, .  it 
cppeared  that  hardly  one-third  of  the 
army  could  move  at  a  time ;  but  even 
thus  our  leaders  determined  upon  en- 
tering immediately  upon  the  business. 
They  were  wdl  aware,  that  no  delay 
could  possibly  bring  benefit  to  us, 
whilst  every  nour  of  respite  would 
have  enabled  the  enemy  to  mature  his 
fAana  for  our  reception. 

At  nine  o'doek  in  die  morning  of 
the  89d,  the  advance  of  the  armv,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cobnel  Thorn- 
ton, stepped  into  the  boats.  It  con- 
sisted in  au  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
infantry,  two  pieces  of  light  eannon, 
end  a  ts^oop  of  rocketi,  and  it  wu 
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accompanied  by  Genefil  Xeane  in 
person,  the  heads  of  the  engineer  and 
commissariat  departments,  a  tompe- 
tent  number  of  medical  officers,  and 
the  Indian  chiefs.  Two  of  the  de- 
serters were  likewise  put  on  board, 
to  act  as  guides  as  soon  as  we  should 
land ;  and  a  moderate  supply  of  am« 
munition,  under  the  care  of  a  store- 
keeper, was  appointed  to  follow.  The 
roomine  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and 
a  cold  damD  wind  gave  promise  of  a 
heavy  rain  before  many  hours  should 
MS.  Nevertheless,  we  pushed  oS  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  only 
repressed  our  cheering  because  silence 
had  been  strictly  enjoined. 

The  boat  in  which  Charlton  and 
myself  were  embarked  was  a  man-of- 
war's  barge,  rowed  by  six  oars  of  a 
side,  and  commanded  by  a  midship- 
man. Besides  the  seamen,  there  were 
crowded  into  it  not  fewer  than  sixty 
men  and  four  officers,  so  that  the  fuU 
complement  amounted  to  seventy-eight 
souls.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
space  granted  to  each  individual  waa 
not,  as  may  be  imaged,  very  commo« 
dious.    It  was,  indeed,  by  no  meana 
an  easy  task  to  shift  our  postures  after 
they  liad  once  been  assumed,  for  we 
were  as  completely  wedded  together 
as  were  ever  a  child's  bncks  in  their 
box,  or  a  bundle  of  logs  in  what  is 
called  a  cord  of  woocL     As   long, 
however,  as  it  continued  dry  over- 
head, the  inconvenience  thence  arising 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  little  felt; 
but  we  had  not  prooieeded  more  than  a 
mQe  from  the  place  of  embarkation, 
when  the  black  clouds  suddenly  opened^ 
and  the  rain  fell  as  if  a  thousand  show- 
er-baths had  been  all  at  once  opened 
upon  us.  Then,  indeed,  our  situation 
became  comfortless  enough.    In  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  ourselves  at  all, 
cloaks  and  greatcoats  necessarily  lost 
their  clasps,  and  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders were  left  bare.  There  was  no  re- 
medying the  evil  now ;  and  though ' 
water  ran  down  our  badcs  and  shoul- 
ders like  the  sewers  in  Ludgate  Hill 
after  a  thunder-storm,  yet  was  there 
much  in  the  appearatice  of  all  about 
us  calculated  to  carry  our  thoughts  be- 
yond  the   present  moment, — at  all 
events,  to  make  us  think  lightly  of 
present  grievances.    Not  fewer  than 
an  hundred  boats,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  were  making  way  in  regular  co- 
lumn over  the  surface  of  the  lake ; 
tfaey  were  all  filled^  to  repletion,  With' 
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armed  men,  and  not  a  sound  issoed 
from  them^  except  thai  which  the  row*' 
ing  occasioned,  and  an  occasional  word 
of  command  uttered  by  those  in  au- 
thority. Everything  was  conducted  in 
the  most  orderly  manner.  The  boats 
moved  in  lines  of  ten  a-breast ;  a  little 
way  a-head  of  them  sailed  a  counle  of 
cutters;  the  like  number  protecteaeach 
of  the  flanks ;  and  the  rear  was  cover- 
ed by  three  traders.  There  were  ap- 
pointed officers  to  each  division,  who, 
phiced  in  light  gigs,  flew  backwards  and 
forwards  as  occasion  remiired, — hur- 
rring  on  those  that  lagged  behind,  and 
cneckiog  the  progress  of  such  as  were 
too  nimble;  whilst  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, in  a  light  schooner,  kept  just  so 
far  apart  as  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
things  were  going,  and  to  superintend 
the  whole.  I  confess,  that  though  I 
could  have  wished  for  fine  weather,  I 
could  not  help  looking  round  with  a 
feeling  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Thx>ps  advancing  upon  land  present 
an  imposing  appearance  no  doubt ;  but 
no  land  movement,  in  which  I  have 
been  an  indifferent  spectator,  ever 
struck  me  as  I  was  struck  by  the  spec- 
tacle now  in  view.  / 

Wrf  were  well  aware,  that  the  distance 
f^om  Pine  Island  to  the  Bays  de  Ca- 
latine, — the  point  towards  which  our 
course  was  directed, — fell  not  short  of 
eighty  miles,  and  hence  that  there  was 
but  slender  probability  of  our  setting 
foot  on  shore  before  the  morrow.  But 
the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  cramp- 
ed and  cooped  up  as  we  were,  was  cer- 
tainly not  hailed  by  anyone  with  either 
satisfaction  or  indifference.  The  rain 
had  fallen  in  such  quantities,  as  not 
only  10  saturate  the  clothing  of  every 
individual,  but  seriously  to  incom- 
mode us,  by  creatine;  a  pool  ankle-deep 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,Vhile,  on 
account  of  our  crowded  state,  we  could 
Act  succeed  in  baling  it.  It  ceased, 
however,  at  last,  and  was  succeeded 
^y  a  keen  frost,  and  a  northerly  wind 
as  sharp  and  cutting  as  any  mortal 
would  desire  to  face.  I  need  not  say, 
Aat  the  effects  of  the  change  were  per- 
fecdy  felt  by  us.  We  bore  it,  how- 
ever, with  the  best  philosophy  which 
we  could  muster ;  and  if  a  complaint 
or  murmur  happened  from  time  to 
time  to  break  tbrth,  it  was  insuntly 
rendered  harmless  by  some  rude  joke^ 
or  an  ironical  expression  of  pity. 
^  Such  was  the  state  of  the  weather, 
m  our  not  very  enviable  condition. 
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when  a  gig,  paadog  along  from  front 
to  rear  of  toe  column,  gave  orders  that 
the  rowing  should  cease,  and  that 
awnings  snould  be  hoisted.  Both 
commands  were  instantly  obeyed ;  and 
as  it  seemed  probable  that  we  were  to 
remain  stationary  for  the  night,  we 
easily  persuaded  our  pilot  to  light  a 
fire.  I  cannot  describe  the  nature  of 
our  feelings,  as  the  pan  of  charcoal 
gradually  threw  out  its  heat  on  all 
sides.  A^  we  were  thoroughlv  soak- 
ed^ and  our  garments  stiff*  with  ice,  I 
hardly  know  whether  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  external  heat  to  our  be- 
numbed limbs  was  productive  of  plea- 
sure or  the  reverse.  But  of  whatever 
nature  our  sensations  might  be,  they 
were  not  permitted  long  to  exert  their 
influence.  The  fire  was  condemned 
to  be  extinguished ;  and  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  we  had  first  drop* 
ped  them,  the  grapphngs  were  raised, 
and  the  squadron  was  again  under 
weigh. 

As  day  dawned,  a  singularly  wild 
and  uninviting  waste  of  country  opened 
qut  before  us.*  We  were  now  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  American  shore, 
and  ran  along  its  edge  In  search  of  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  It  was  a  com- 
plete bog.  A  bank  of  black  earth,  or 
rather  black  mud,  covered  with  tall 
reeds,  constituted  the  single  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Not  a  trace  of  hu- 
man industry,  not  a  tree  or  bush  of 
any  kind  or  description,  not  even  a 
mound  or  hillock,  served  to  break  in 
upon  the  sameness  of  scene.  One 
wide  waste  of  reeds  alone  met  the  eye, 
except  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
where  the  slime  which  nourished 
them  laj  slightly  exposed.  For  some 
time  this  ch^rless  landscape  extended 
wholly  upon  one  side  of  us ;  the  lake 
which  we  were  crossing,  being  as  yet 
too  wide  to  permit  a  view  of  both  shorea 
at  once ;  but  the  waters  became  gra- 
duaUy  more  and  more  narrow,  and 
long  before  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing nad  passed  away,  land  was  visible 
in  every  direction.  It  was  now  ma^ , 
nifest  that  our  point  of  debarkatioa 
could  not  be  very  remote;  and  all 
eyes  were  in  consequence  turned  in 
search  of  the  point  near  which  we 
considered  it  to  be. 

At  length  the  mouth  of  a  creek  or 
inlet,  wide  at  firs^  but  npidly  nar- 
rowing, presented  itself.  Towards  it 
the  Admiral  immediately  directed  hia 
course;  but  the  schooner  in  which  he 
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wm  cmbarltad  diew  too  much  water, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  went  aground^ 
We  could  not  make  any  effort  to  re* 
lieve  him  from  his  awkward  situatioi^ 
for  this  was  not  a  moment  at  which 
serious  delay  could  he  tolerated,  and 
our  boats  were  all  too  heavily  laden 
already,  to  admit  of  their  taking  ad- 
ditional iMissengers  on  hoard.  On* 
wards,  therefore,  we  swept,  the  hanks 
on  either  hand  closing  in  upon  us 
more  and  more  as  we  proceeded,  till 
first  we  were  necesatated  to  contract 
our  front,  so  as  that  five  boats,  then 
three,  and  finally  that  only  one  boat 
should  move  a-breast  We  were  now 
steering  up  a  narrow  cut,  which  mea« 
sured,  at  its  widest  spot,  not  more  thai| 
twenty  feet  across,  and  which,  in  some 
parts,  became  so  exceedingly  narrow, 
that  the  rowers  ceased  to  aip  the  oars 
in  the  water,  and  propelled  us  bv  punt* 
ing  alone.  Yet  it  wasan  admirable  spot 
for  the  conduct  of  a  secret  expedition. 
As  fiir  ss  we  could  judge  from  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  soil,  the  bogs  on  either 
hand  seemed  quite  impassable  even 
for  infiiutnr.  It  was  covered,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  by  reeds,  so  lofty 
as  to  obsc»ire,  in  the  most  efi*ectual  del 
gree,  any  otgect  which  could  float  in 
the  canaL  No  eve  could  therefore 
watch  our  proceedings;  and  though 
we,  too,  were  shut  out  from  beholding 
an  other  objects  besides  our  own  line 
of  boau  and  the  blue  sky,  there  was 
not  a  man  amongst  us  who  entertain* 
ed  the  slightest  apprehension  that 
danger  could  be  near. 

Having  continued  our  progress  thus, 
till  the  leading  boats  took  the  ground, 
preparations  were  made  to  land  he 
troops  as  speedily  as  possible.  With 
this  view,  a  party  of  sailors  were  di« 
rected  to  leap  on  shore ;  who  soon  re- 
turned with  intelligence  that  the  soil 
was  sufficiently  firm,  and  that  thede- 
harkation  might  take  pUce  without 
any  risk.  The  boats  which  were 
a-head  lay  so  near  to  the  bank,  that 
the  neople  who  manned  them,  were 
enahiea  to  step  at  once  from  the  gun- 
wries  to  the  bog ;  those  which  came 
alter  them  were  not  so  conveniently 
situated.  The  men  were,  in  conse- 
quence, directed  to  pass  on  from  boat 
to  boat^  and  so  to  reach  the  shore  from 
one  point  only,  This  arrangement 
necessarily  occasioned  both  delay  and 
confuaion ;  but,  happily  for  us,  there 
was  no  enemy  near  to  avail  himself  of 
either;  and  the  whole  advance  had 
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itself  safdyin bivouao  by  ten  o'dock 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 

Though  sufitering  still  in  no  dight 
degree  from  the  rain  of  yesterday  and 
cold  of  last  night,  the  lighting  of  firca 
was  strictly  prohibited.  Concealment, 
it  was  understood,  was  as  yet  the 
great  object  in  view;  and  with  the 
attainment  of  it,  the  existence  of  fires 
every  one  felt  to  be  incompatilde. 
Yet  was  the  attempt  to  conceal  our 
landing  almost  immediately  aban« 
doned.  The  Admiral  and  General, 
having  put  themselves  on  board  a  gig, 
came  up  some  time  after  the  men  had 
formed ;  and  a  sort  of  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  as  to  the  moat 
eligible  course  which  it  behoved  them 
to  follow.  As  yet  all  had  gone  on 
well.  We  were  actually  established 
on  land,  an  event  which  they  had 
hardly  expected  to  accomplish  so  ea« 
sily  and  uninterruptedly.  What  was 
next  to  be  done  ?  We  were  not  long 
left  in  doubt  on  this  head.  The 
troops,  who  had  begun  to  scatter 
themselves  a  little  through  Aie  moras, 
were  recalled  to  their  ranks,  and  a  line 
of  march  was  formed.  The  deserters, 
placed  in  front,  served  as  guides,— 
they  were  under  charge  of  the  ad* 
vanced  guard,  and  directed  its  move- 
ments,— and  the  little  column  set  for- 
ward, quite  indifferent  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  which  it  was  about 
to  be  employed,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
that  success  must  attend  its  openu* 
tions. 

I  know  not  by  the  use  of  what  terma 
I  shall  be  best  able  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind,  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  appmance  of  the  coub« 
try  through  which  our  first  move* 
ment  was  made.  The  bog,  though  soft, 
pave  not  way,  as  we  nad  expected 
It  would,  beneath  our  tread,  as  longaa 
we  kept  close  to  the  maigin  of  the 
creek,  though  any  extended  departure 
from  that  Ime  of  road  brought  us  into 
a  perfeet  quagmire.  Yet  were  we 
compelled  to  move  slowly,  in  part, 
because  the  weeds  formed  an  obstacle 
to  our  progress,  which  it  required  a  re- 
gular body  of  pioneers  to  remove,  and 
m  part,  because  there  ran  up  firom  the 
canal,  here  and  there,  wide  and  deep 
ditches,  across  which  rude  bridges  re- 
quired to  be  thrown,  before  we  were 
enabled  to  pass  them.  Of  the  scenery, 
again,  all  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  for* 
we  space  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
miles,  it  never  varied ;  reeds,  and  reeds 
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only,  were  anmndus,  broken  in  upon 
feebly  by  the  waters  of  the  canaL  At 
lengthy  howeyer^  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try underwent  a  change.  We  were 
marching,  be  it  obaerveoix  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek ;  on  the^  left,  a  few 
miserably  stunted  cypress  trees  began 
to  show  themselves.  As  we  proceed- 
ed onwards,  these  became  more  and 
more  numerous;  ^d  at  last  formed 
m  tolerably  close  wood.  On  our  side, 
however^  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred, 
till  all  at  once  the  leading  companies 
found  themselves  in  ftront  of  some  open 
fields,  skirted  bv  an  orange  nlantation, 
ttid  ornamentea  by  two  or  three  farm- 
houses. These  were  the  first  symptoms 
of  cultivation  which  had  met  us  in 
this  quarter  of  America ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  credited,  that  in  our  eyes 
they  possessed  a  thousand  beauties, 
which  men  more  accustomed  to  them 
would  not  in  all  probability  perceive. 
But  they  were  soon  passea  by  ;  and 
then  the  entire  neck  of  fine  land  on 
which  New  Orleans  is  built,  became 
yisible.  Before  us  ran  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  not  like  an  ordinary  river, 
but  like  an  inland  sea,  skirting  on  one 
aide  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  the 
marsh  and  lakes  skirt  on  the  other. 
Between  these  two  boundaries  the 
whole  space  could  not  measure  aboye 
800  or  1000  yards  in  width.  It  was 
|>erfectly  leyel ;  at  least,  the  inequali- 
ties were  so  slight  as  not  to  catch  the 
attention  of  a  comoion  obseryer.  It 
appeared  to  be  laid  out  everywhere  in 
liuge  fields  of  sugar-cane.  There  were 
some  half  dozen  nouses  scattered  over 
it,  one  of  which  being  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  yillage  of  huts,  oonyeyed  the 
idea  that  its  owner  must  be  a  person  of 
some  consequence ;  but  the  rest  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  substantial  farmen, 
men  who  paSd  more  regard  to  comfort 
than  to  ornament  On  the  whole,  the 
contrast  between  this  picture  of  indus- 
try and  life  now  around  us,  and  the 
miserable  swamp  which  we  were  lea- 
ving behind,  proved  not  more  striking 
than  it  was  agreeable. 
But  the  satisiSaction  which  every 
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one  ftlt  at  being  i^n  Introduced  in« 
to  an  inhabited  world,  suffbred  some 
diminution  {torn  die  reflection,  diat 
in  case  anything  like  activity  or  enter- 
prise should  guide  the  coondls  of  the 
enemy,  we  were  exposing  ourselves  to 
a  danger  far  greater  than  any  which 
we  had  yet  encountered.  Tiie  head 
of  the  column  no  sooner  showed  itself 
in  the  open  country,  than  horsemen 
were  seen  hurrying  at  their  utmost 
speed  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
nyer,  towuds  the  town.  Of  the  In- 
habitants on  this  side,  too,  seyeral 
were  known  to  haye  escaped ;  and  it 
became  eyident  to  all,  that  in  less  time 
than  we  had  expend^  in  proceeding 
thus  far,  the  alarm  of  our  landing 
would  be  circulated  throughout  the 
province.  At  this  juncture,  to  the 
nonour  of  Colonel  Thornton  be  it 
recorded,  that  he  urgently  pressed  an 
immediate  advance  upon  New  Orleans. 
We  were  already  less  than  ten  miles 
distant  from  it ;  the  troops  were  fVesh, 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  tull  of  confi- 
dence ;  it  required  but  a  rapid  journey 
to  put  them  in  undisputed  possession. 
But  to  a  plan  so  bold,  our  Greneral 
stoutly  opposed  himself.  He  feared 
to  leave  his  supplies  decidedly  behind 
him ;  he  was  apprehensive  that  his 
little  corps  might  be  attacked,  and  cut 
off*  by  oyerwhelminff  numbers,  before 
reinforcements  coum  reach  it;  as  if 
we  were  not  already  cut  ofi^as  effectu- 
ally as  could  be  from  our  magazines, 
which  were  established  on  Pine  Island, 
full  eighty  miles  in  our  rear.  Acting 
under  this  impression,  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  Brigadier's  suggestion ; 
but  haying  led  the  division  ab&ut  half 
a  mile  towards  the  town,  he  ordered  a 
bivouac  to  be  formed,  and  the  troops  to 
refresh  themselves.  This  was  done.  The 
men's  arms  were  piled,  lines  of  fires 
were  lighted ;  and  picquets  being  esta- 
blished, so  as  to  protect  the  encamp- 
ment on  every  side,  the  main  body  re- 
Srded  themselves  as  destined  to  pass 
e  remainder  of  that  day  and  night 
in  quiet 
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It  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  and 
myself,  to  be  employed  this  day  on 
out-poet  duty :  our  station  was  in  an 
open  field,  upon  the  right  f^nt  of  the 
camp,  and  we  communicated  on  the 
one  hand  with  a  party  of  rifles,  and 
tn  the  other,  with  a  similar  party  of 


the  85th  regiment  The  rifles  occu- 
pied and  covered  the  main  road, 
which,  passing  sU  akmg  by  the  banks 
of  the  nver,  runs  up  from  the  extre^ 
mity  of  the  province  to  New  Orleans ; 
we  posted  ouraelyes  a  Uttle  to  the  right' 
of  the  chateau,  of  which  I  have  al- 
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ment  that  arrived  on  the  line,  fiioed 
the  CTpma  wood,  and  bent  back  so 
m,  in  put,  to  ahelter  the  rear  of  the 
CBeuBpmcait.  As  the  weather  chan* 
oed  to  oe  remarkably  favovnible,  and 
as  no  traceiof  an  enemy  eoold  beper- 
ceived,  we  very  naturally  looked  for- 
ward to  a  peaceable  and  pleasant  tour 
of  dn^^;  and  we  made  no  scruple,  at 
well  officers  as  men,  to  wander  so  far 
from  the  hesd*quarters  of  our  post,  as 
tile  prospect  of  a  few  luxates,  iu  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking,  invited. 
The  sentinels  being  carefully  planted, 
Charlton  left  me  in  charge  of  the 
guard,  whilst,  with  a  few  followers, 
Se  hurried  off  to  the  chateau,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  its 
eeUars  and  larder.  He  was  not  long 
absent ;  and  when  he  did  return,  he 
returned  not  empty-handed.  An  am« 
pie  supply  of  wine,  with  a  cheese,  a 
piece  of  bacon,  and  a  turkey,  fell  to 
our  share;  whilst  the  men  were  made 
happy  widi  a  moderate  allowance  of 
brandy,  which  served  to  wash  down 
the  less  delicate  rations  of  pork  and 
biscuit. 

We  were  thus  circumstanced,  and 
evening  was  beginning  to  approach, 
when  there  suddenly  appeared,  ad* 
vanctng  along  the  high  road,  a  corps 
of  some  two  or  thres  hundred  well- 
nounted  cavalry.  Our  picquets  in* 
stantly  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the 
buglen,  obeying  the  orders  given  to 
thon,  sounded  the  assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  division  on  its 
guard.  The  enemy's  horse,  nothing 
daunted  by  these  preparations,  mo- 
ved on.  One  squadron,  continuing 
to  occupy  the  rosd,  the  rest  spreading 
themselves  over  the  fields  adjoining, 
came  down  at  a  brisk  trot,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  making  an  attack 
upon  our  post.  The  sentinels,  having 
atood  till  they  had  arrived  within 
point-blank  range,  gave  them  fire,  and 
as  the  enemy  stUI  pressed  on  at  a  can- 
ter, they  fell  back.  Instantly  our  people 
extended  themselves,  and  darting  for- 
ward to  a  drv  ditch,  which  ran  a  little 
in  front  of  their  station,  threw  them- 
•ehres  into  it,  and  made  ready  to  dis- 
pute their  ground  with  the  cavalry. 
1€  appeared,  however,  that  the  reoon- 
noitnng  p^rty  had  either  effected 
their  purpose,  or  had  done  as  much  as 
they  oeemed  it  prudent  and  ssfe  to 
do;  fot  they  ventured  not  within  a 
luudrad  yitdt of^ia.    Wegavetben, 


bnwever,  a  few  random  slibts ;  upon  * 
which  they  pulled  up,  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two  stationary,  and  then^ 
wheeling  about,  as  if  by  word  of  corn* 
mand,  retired  in  the  most  perfect  or-' 
der.  It  was  not  so  with  tnose  upon 
the  high  road.  Whether  the  squa* 
dron  which  occupied  it  mistook  Uieir' 
orders,  or  whether  it  was  deemed  a 
matter  of  consequenee  to  get,  in  that 
direction,  as  near  the  camp  as  might 
he,  I  know  not ;  but  the  enemy  not 
only  drove  in  the  sentinels  there,  but 
charged,  or  rather  endeavoured  to 
charge,  the  body  of  the  pioquet  itself. 
They  were  received  by  the  rifles  with  a 
close  and  well-directed  volley,  which 
killed  three  men  and  two  horses,  besides 
wounding  several  others,  and  the  rest 
not  willing  to  abide  another  discharge, 
fell  Instantlv  into  confosion.  They 
galloped  bacK  with  the  same  precipi- 
tation which  had  distinguished  their 
approach,  and  in  ten  minutes  afUr 
they  had  shown  themselves,  the  whole 
body  was  out  of  sight. 

This  was  the  very  first  occasion, 
during  the  course  of  oiur  Transatlantic 
warfare,  that  the  Americans  had  in 
any  way  ventured  seriously  to  molest 
or  threaten  our  posts,  or  shown  the 
smallest  disposition  to  act  vigorously 
on  the  offensive  I  cannot  deny  that 
it  produced  a  curious  efibct  upon  us. 
Not  that  we  experienced  the  smallert 
sensation  of  alarm.  We  held  them  in 
too  much  contempt  to  fear  their  at- 
tack ;  I  question  whether  we  did  not 
wish  that  they  would  hazard  one ;  yet 
we  spoke  of  tne  present  boldness,  and 
thought  of  it  too,  as  a  meeting  on 
whi(£  we  had  in  no  ways  calculated, 
and  for  which  we  could  not  possibly 
account.  It  had  not,  however,  the  ef- 
fect of  exciting  an  expectation,  that  the 
attempt  would  be  renewed,  at  least 
in  force ;  and  though  we  unquestion- 
ably'looked  upon  our  position,  nrom  that 
moment,  with  a  more  cautious  eye,  we 
neither  felt  nor  acted  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  any  serious  danger  would 
be  incurred,  till  we  ourselves  should 
seek  it.  Nothing  occurred  during  the 
remaining  hours  of  daylight,  calcula^ 
ted  to  produce  any  change  in  these  an- 
ticipations. The  enemy  made  their 
appearance  no  more;  and  having  care- 
folly  ascertained  that  an  unbroken 
chain  of  ridetteswas  established;  ha^ 
ving  examined  our  men's  srms,  satis- 
fiied  ourselves  that  they  were  in  good 
Older,  and  taken  other  necessary  pr»- 
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Qtutionit  we  trinmied  our  firet,  at 
darkness  Uuckened>  and  drew  near 
tiiem* 

.  Charlton  and  I  were  in  the  act  of 
smoking  our  cigars^  the  men  having 
laid  themselves  down  about  the  blase, 
when  word  was  passed  from  sentij 
to  sentry,  and  intelligence  communis 
oated  to  us,  that  ail  was  not  right  to« 
wards  the  river.  We  started  ii^ 
atantly  to  our  feet  The  6re  was  has* 
tily  smothered  up,  and  the  men  snatch* 
ing  their  arms,  stood  in  line,  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
So  dense,  however,  was  the  darkness, 
and  so  dazzling  the  effect  of  the  glare 
from  the  bivouac,  that  it  was  not  pos* 
sible,  standing  where  we  stood,  to 
lorm  any  reasonable  guess  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  alarm.  That  an  alarm 
had  been  excited,  was  indeed  oercefN 
tible  enouffh.  Instead  of  the  deep  si- 
lence which  Ave  minutes  ago  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  bivouac,  a  strange  hub- 
Imb  of  shouts,  and  questions,  and  as 
many  cries,  rose  up  the  night  air ;  nor 
did  many  minutes  elapse,  ere  first 
one  musket,  then  three  or  four,  then 
a  whole  platoon,  were  discharged. 
The  reader  will  eoMthf  believe  that  the 
latter  circumstance  startled  us  prodi- 
giously, ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
eause  which  produced  it,  but  it  re- 
quired no  very  painful  exertion  of  pa- 
tience to  set  us  right  on  this  head ; 
flash,  flash,  flash,  came  from  the  river ; 
the  roar  of  eannon  followed,  and  the 
light  of  her  own  broadside  displayed 
to  us  an  enemy's  vessel  at  anchor  near 
the  opposite  bank,  and  pouring  a  per- 
fect shower  of  gn^  and  round  snot, 
into  the  camp. 

For  one  instant,  and  only  for  an 
instant,  a  scene  of  ahmn  and  conster- 
nation overcame  ua ;  and  we  almost 
instinctfvely  addressed  to  each  other 
the  question,  **  What  can  all  this 
mean  ?"  But  the  meaning  was  too 
p^pable  not  to  be  understood  at  once. 
*'  The  thinff  cannot  end  hare,"  said 
we—''  a  ni«it  attack  is  commencing;" 
and  we  made  no  dday  in  preparing  to 
meet  it.  Whilst  Charlton  remained 
with  the  picquet,  in  readiness  to  act 
as  the  events  might  demand,  I  came 
forward  to  the  sentries,  for  the  purpose 
of  cautioning  them  against  pa^g  at* 
tention  to  wnat  mv&i  pasa  m  tneir 
rear,  and  keeping  raem  steadily  en- 
gaged in  watening  their  front  The 
men  were  fUUvaUve  to  the  peril  of  theur 
situation.    Tney  strained  with  their 
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hearing  and  e^edgfat  to  the  utmost 
limits;  but  neither  sound  nor  sight 
of  an  advancing  column  could  be  per- 
oeived.  At  last,  however,  an  alarm 
was  given.  One  of  the  rifles  chal- 
lenged—it was  the  sentinel  on  the  high 
road ;  the  sentinel  who  communicated 
with  him  challenged  also ;  and  the  crv 
was  taken  up  from  man  to  man,  tiu 
our  own  most  remote  sentry  caught 
it  I  flew  to  his  station;  and  sure 
enough  the  tramp  of  manv  feet  was 
most  distinctly  audible.  Having  ta- 
ken the  precaution  to  carry  an  orderly 
forward  with  me,  I  caused  him  to 
hurry  back  to  Charlton  with  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  coming,  and  my  ear- 
nest recommendation  that  he  would 
lose  no  time  in  occupying  the  ditch. 
I  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the  noise 
of  a  column  deploying  was  distinctly 
heard.  The  tramp  of  horses,  too, 
came  mingled  with  the  tread  of  meo  ; 
in  a  word,  it  was  ouite  evident,  that  a 
large  force,  both  or  in£uitry  and  caval* 
ry,  was  before  us. 

There  wss  a  pause  at  this  period  of 
several  moments,  as  if  the  enemy's 
line,  having  effected  its  formation,  had 
halted  till  some  other  arrangement 
should  be  completed ;  but  it  was  quick* 
ly  broke.  On  they  came,  as  &r  as  we 
could  judge  frcmi  the  sound,  in  steady 
array,  till  at  length  their  line  could 
be  indistinctly  seen  rising  through  the 
gloom.  The  sentinels  with  one  con- 
sent gave  their  fire.  Thev  ^ve  it 
regularly,  and  effectively,  banning 
with  the  rifies  on  their  left,  and  goinsr 
off  towards  the  8^th  on  their  right,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  their,  orders, 
fell  back.  But  they  retired  not  un- 
molested. This  straggling  discharge 
on  our  part,  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
to  the  Americans  to  bnin  the  battle, 
and  they  poured  in  su^  a  volley,  as 
must  have  proved,  had  anjr  determin- 
ate olQcet  bmi  opposed  to  it,  abs<4ttt^ 
Iv  murderous.  But  our  scattered  vi- 
aettes  almost  wholly  escaped  it ;  whilst 
over  the  main  body  of  the  picquet, 
sheltered  as  it  was  l^  the  ditch,  and 
considerably  removed  from  its  line, 
it  passed  entirely  harmless. 

Having  fired  this  volley,  the  enemy 
kaded  again,  and  advanced.  We  saw 
them  coming,  and  having  waited  till 
we  judged  that  they  were  within 
exceficnt  range,  we  opened  our  fire. 
It  was  returned  in  tenfold  force,  «id 
now  went  on,  for  a  full  half  houi>  aa 
heavy  and  doaeadiicihaiy!  oCnua- 
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ketrr,  m  taoopt  have  perhtpt  ettr 
fiMBO.  Confident  in  their  nombersj 
md  led  on^  as  it  would  appear,  by  brave 
oSeers,  the  Americans  dashed  forward 
till  scarcely  ten  yards  divided  us  ;  but 
our  position  was  an  admirable  one> 
oar  men  were  steady  and  cool,  and  thcry 
penetrated  no  farther.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  we  dlx>Te  them  back,  more  th«i 
OBoe,  with  a  loss  which  their  oWn  in- 
ordinate multitude  tended  only  to  ren- 
der the  more  severe. 

The  action  might  have  continued  in 
this  state  about  two  hours,  when,  to 
our  horror  and  dismay,  the  appioach- 
ing  fire  upon  our  right  flank  and  rear, 
gare  testimony  that  the  picquet  of  the 
85th,  which  had  been  in  communicate 
turn  with  us,  was  forced.    Unwilling 
to  abandon  our  ground,  which  we  had 
hitherto  held  with  such  success,  we 
dung  for  a  while  to  the  idea  that  the 
reverse  in  that  quarter  might  be  only 
tcmDorsry,  and  tiiat  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  might  yet  enable  us  to 
ooBtinue  the  battle  in  a  position  so 
eminaitly  £sYourable  to  us.    But  we 
were  speedily  taught  that  our  hopes 
were  without  foundation.   TheAme- 
riesn  war-cTf  was  behind  us.  We  rose 
from  our  Uurs,  and  endeavoured,  as 
we  best  could,  to  retire  upon  the 
ridit,  but  the  efRnrt  was  fruitiess. 
Tom  too  the  enemy  had  established 
owmserves,  and  we  were  surrounded. 
**  Let  us  cut  our  way  through,"  cried 
we  to  the  men.    Tne  brave  fellows 
answered  only  with  a  diout ;  and  ooU 
lecting  into  a  small  compact  line,  pre- 
pared to  use  their  bayonets.    In  a 
■KNnent  we  had  penetrated  the  centre 
of  an  American  division  ;  but  the 
numbers  opposed  to  us  vrere  over* 
whelming ;  our  dose  order  was  lost ; 
and  the  contest  became  that  of  man 
toman.  I  have  no  language  adequate 
to  deocribe  what  followed.    For  my- 
self, I  did  what  I  oould,  cutting  and 
thrusting  at  the  multitudes  about  me, 
till  at  last  I  found  mysdf  fririy  hem- 
med in  by  a  crowd,  and  my  sword- 
arm  mastered.    One  Anierkan  had 
grasped  me  round  the  wsist,  another, 
aeiimff  my  wrist,  attempted  to  disarm 
me,  wnilst  a  tiiird  was  prevented  from 
phmging  his  bayonet  into  my  body, 
only  oy  the  frar  of  stabbing  one  or 
odier  of  his  countrymen.  I  straggled 
hard,  but  they  fairly  bore  me  to  the 
mmnd.  The  reader  will  well  believe, 
ttat  at  this  Juncture  I  expected  no* 
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the  moment  when  I  fUl,  a  blow  upon 
the  head  with  the  butt-^sid  of  a  mus- 
ket dsshed  out  the  brains  of  the  roan 
who  kept  his  hold  upon  my  sword- 
arm,  and  it  was  freed.  I  saw  a  bayo- 
net pointed  to  my  breast,  and  I  intui* 
UTelv  made  a  thrust  at  the  roan  who 
wielded  it  The  thrust  took  efiect, 
and  he  dropped  dead  beside  me.  De- 
livered now  from  two  of  my  enemies, 
I  recovered  my  feet,  and  found  tiiat 
the  hand  which  dedt  the  blow  to 
which  my  preservation  was  owing,  was 
that  of  Charlton.  There  were  about 
ten  men  about  him.  The  enemy  in 
our  front  were  broken,  and  we  dashed 
through*  But  we  were  again  hemmed 
in,  and  again  it  was  fought  hand  to 
hand,  with  that  degree  of  determina- 
tion, which  the  assurance  that  lifr  and 
death  were  on  the  issue,  could  alone 
produce.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt ' 
that  vre  should  have  fallen  to  a  man, 
had  not  the  arrival  of  iVesh  troops  at 
this  critical  juncture  turned  the  tide 
ofaflbfrs.  As  it  was,  little  more  than 
a  third  part  of  our  pioc|uet  survived ; 
the  remainder  being  either  killed  or 
taken ;  and  both  Charlton  and  myself, 
though  not  dangerously,  were  wound- 
ed. Charlton  had  reodTed  a  heavy 
Uow  upon  the  shoulder,  %hich  almost 
disabled  him,  whilst  my  neck  Ued 
finely  from  a  thrust,  wnich  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stout  leathern  stodc 
akme  hindered  firom  being  frtaL  But 
the  reinforcement  gave  us  all,  in  spite 
of  wounds  and  weariness,  fresh  cou- 
rage, and  we  renewed  the  battle  with 
alacrity. 

In  the  course  of  Uie  struggle  in 
which  we  had  been  en^ged,  we  had 
been  borne  considerably  out  of  the  line 
of  our  first  podtion,  and  now  found 
that  the  main^road,  uid  the  picquet  of 
the  rifles,  were  dose  in  our  rear.  We 
were  still  giving  way— for  the  troope 
opposed  to  us  cfinnld  not  amount  to  lem 
than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whilst  the 
whole  fbrce  on  our  port  came  not  up  to 
one  hun6red-^when  Captdn  Harris, 
major  of  brigade  to  Colond  Thorn- 
ton, osme  up  with  an  additional  com- 
pany to  our  support.  Making  way  for 
them  to  frll  in  between  us  and  the 
rifies,  we  took  ground  once  more  to 
the  right,  and  driring  back  a  body  of 
the  enemy  which  oocupied  it,  soon 
recovered  the  podtion  from  which  we 
had  been  expelled.  But  we  did  so 
with  Uie  less  of  msny  Ivave  men,  snd, 
siaongothsn,  of  Captain  Harris.  He 
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wts  shot  in  the  loWer  part  of  the  belly 
at  the  fUme  instant  that  a  musket* 
hall  struck  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
lorced  it  into  his  side.  Onoe  more 
established  in  our  ditch,  we  paused, 
and  from  that  moment  till  the  battle 
eessed  to  rage  we  neTcr  changed  our 
attitude. 

It  might  be  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
rooming, — the  Aroeridin  force  in  our 
front  haTing  fallen  back,  and  we  ha- 
ving been  left  for  a  fuU  half  hour  to 
breathe,  when  suddenly  the  head  of  a 
small  column  showed  itself  in  full  ad- 
vance towards  us.  We  were  at  this 
time  amply  supported  by  other  troops, 
as  well  in  communication  as  in  re- 
serve ;  and  willing  to  annihilate  the 
corps  now  approaching,  we  forbade  the 
men  to  fire  till  it  should  be  mingled 
urith  us.  We  did  even  more  than  this. 
Opening  a  passage  for  them  through 
our  centre,  we  permitted  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  to  march  across 
our  ditch,  and  then  wheeling  up,  with 
a  loud  sbout,  we  completely  enclosed 
them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  a  panic 
more  perfect  or  more  sudden  than  that 
which  seixed  them.  They  no  sooner 
beheld  the  snare  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  than  with  one  voice  they  cried 
aloud  for  quarter ;  and  they  were  to  a 
man  made  prisoners  on  the  spot.  The 
read^  will  smile  when  he  is  informed 
that  the  little  corps  thiu  captured  con- 
sisted entirely  of  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  barristers,  attorneys, 
and  notaries  of  New  Orl^ns  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
corps,  accompanied  General  Jackson  in 
his  operations  this  night ;  and  they  were 
all,  without  a  solitary  exception,  made 
prisoners.  It  is  probably  needless  to 
add,  that  the  circumstance  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  trifling  d^^ree  of  mirth 
amongst  us ;  and  to  do  them  justice, 
the  poor  lawyers,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered from  their  first  alarm,  joined 
heirtily  in  our  laughter. 

This  was  the  last  operation  in  which 
we  were  engaged  to-night.  The  ene- 
my, rcmulsed  on  all  sides,  retreated 
with  the  utmost  disorder,  and  the 
whole  of  the  advance,  collecting  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  drew  up,  for  the 
firftt  time  since  the  eorameBoement  of 
the  afiair,  in  a  continuous  line.  We 
took  our  ground  in  front  of  the  bi- 
vousc,  having  our  right  supported  by 
the  river,  and  our  left  covered  by  the 
chateau  and  village  of  huts.  Among  ' 
these  latter  the  cannon  were  planted*; 
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whilst  the  other  divisioiis,  at  thty  came 
rapidly  up,  took  post  beyond  them. 
In  this  position  we  remained,  eagerlv 
desiring  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  till 
dawn  began  to  sppear,  when,  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  v^sel,  the  advance  once 
more  took  shelter  behind  the  bank. 
The  first  brigade,  on  the  contrary,  and 
such  portion  of  the  second  as  had  ar- 
rived, encamped  upon  the  phiin,  so 
as  to  rest  their  right  upon  the  wood ; 
and  a  chain  of  picquets  being  planted 
along  the  entire  pathway,  the  day  was 
passed  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

I  hardly  recollect  to  have  spent  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  with  less,  comfort 
to  myself  than  these.  In  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  last  night's  engagement, 
my  servant,  to  whose  care  I  bad  in- 
trusted my  cloak  and  haversack,  dis- 
appeared ;  he  returned  not  during  the 
entire  morning ;  and  as  no  provisions 
were  issued  out  to  us,  nor  any  oppor- 
tunity given  to  light  fires,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  endure,  all  that  time,  the 
extremes  of  hunger*  weariness,  and 
cold.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  too, 
the  day  chanced  to  be  remarkaUy  se- 
vere. There  was  no  rain,  it  is  true, 
but  the  sky  was  covered  with  gray 
clouds;  the  sun  never  once  pieroird 
them,  and  a  frost,  or  rather  a  vile 
blight, hung  upon  theatmosphere  from 
morning  till  night.  Nor  were  the  ob- 
jects which  occupied  our  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing,  quite  such  as  we 
should  have  desired  to  occupy  them. 
In  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  troops^ 
not  shut  up  as  we  were  by  the  ene- 
my's guns,  employed  themselves  in 
burying  the  dead,  and  otherwise  effa- 
cing the  traces  of  warfare.  The  site 
of  our  encampment  continued  to  be 
strewed  with  carcases  to  the  last ;  and 
so  watchful  were  the  crew  of  the 
schooner,  that  every  effort  to  convey 
them  out  of  sight  brought  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  party  engaged  in  it.  I 
must  say,  that  the  enemy's  behaviour 
on  the  present  occasion  was  not  such 
as  did  them  honour.  The  house  which 
General  Kean  had  originally  occupied 
as  head-quarters,  being  converted  into 
an  hospital,  was  filled  at  this  time  with 
wounded,  both  from  the  British  and 
American  armies.  To  mark  its  uses, 
a  yellow  flag,  the  usual  signal  m  such 
cases,  was  hoisted  on  the  roof— yet  did 
the  Americans  continue  to  fire  at  it, 
as  often  as  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
persons  happened  to  show  themselves 
at  the  door.    Nay,  so  utterly  regard- 
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Urn  wen  tlMy  of  the  dietatet  of  hn- 
mafiity,  that  even  die  parties  which 
wereia  theactof  oonveying  thewcmnd- 
ed  from  place  to  place,  esouied  not 
without  iD<4e8tation.  More  tnan  one 
•odi  party  waa  diaperaed  hy  grape« 
shot,  and  more  than  one  poor  n^imed 
aoldier  waa  in  coosequence  hurled  out 
<X  the  blanket  in  whioh  he  was  borne. 

The  reader  will  not  doubt  me  when 
I  say,  that  seldom  has  the  departure 
of  dayl^ht  been  more  anxiously  look- 
ed for  by  me,  than  we  looked  for  it 
now.  It  is  true,  that  the  arrival  of 
A  little  rum  towirds  evening,  served 
in  some  slight  degree  to  elevate  our 
spirits ;  bur  we  could  not  helpfeding, 
not  veication  only,  but  positive  indig- 
nation, at  the  state  of  miserable  in- 
action to  which  we  were  condemned. 

There  was  not  a  man  amongst  us, 
who  would  have  hesitated  one  mo- 
ment, had  the  choice  been  submitted  to 
him,  whether  he  would  advance  or 
lie  ^ill.  True,  we  might  have  Bu£fbr- 
€d  a  little,  because  the  aruns  of  the 
aeboonerenttreW  commanded  us ;  and 
in  rushing  out  nom  our  plaqe  of  con- 
cealment, some  casualties  would  have 
occurred ;  but  so  irksome  waa  our  si- 
loatioDy  that  we  would  have  readily 
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ran  all  risks  to  diange  it  It  suited 
-not  the  plans  of  our  General,  however, 
to  indulge  these  wishes.  To  the  bank 
we  were  enjoined  to  cling ;  and  we 
did  cling  to  it,  from  the  conung  in  of 
the  first  my  twilight  of  the  morning, 
till  the  last  twilight  of  evening  hi^ 
departed. 

As  soon  as  It  was  well  dsrk,  the 
corps  to  which  Charlton  and  myself 
were  attached,  received  orders  to  file 
off  to  the  right.  We  obeved,  and 
passing  abng  the  front  of  the  hospital, 
we  skirted  to  the  rear  of  the  village, 
and  established  ourselves  in  the  fidd 
•beyond.  It  was  a  positive  blessing 
this  restoration  to  something  hke  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  men  set  busily 
to  woric,  lighting  fires  and  cooking  pro- 
Ti8iona;~the  ^cers  strolled  about, 
with  no  other  apparent  design  than 
to  give  employment  to  their  limbs> 
which  had  become  atiff  with  ao  pro« 
tracted  a  state  of  inaction.  For  our- 
aelvcf ,  we  visited  the  wounded,  said 
a  few  kind  words  to  such  as  we  recog- 
taized,  and  pitied,  aa  they  deserved  to 
be  pitied,  the  rest.  Then  retiring  to 
our  fire,  we  addressed  ourselves  with 
hearty  good  will  to  a  frugal  supper, 
•and  gladly  composed  ourielves  to  sleep. 
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This  is  the  Story  of  a  Life,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  read  any 
piece  of  fictitious  biography  with  a 
stronger  feeling  of  all  its  chief  transac- 
tions being  founded  in  truth.    Its 
power  lies  m  its  reality.    The  reader, 
every  leaf  he  turns,  becomea  better 
and  better  and  better  acquainted— not 
with  an  abstraction— a  shadow — but 
with  a  living  flesh-and-blood  man 
and  gentleman.    At  the  dose  of  the 
third  volume,  he  is  proud  and  happy 
to  add  Cyril  Thornton  to  the  list  of 
his  friends,  and  has  only  to  regret  that 
he  hJKl  not  sooner  known  so  very 
agreeable,  accomplished,  and  gallant  a 
person.    The  Colonel,  no  doubt,  has 
nis   peculiarities ;    but   who   worth 
knowing  is  without  them  ?  And  be  his 
faults  what  they  may,  he  is  never 
tiresome-^nora^pro6er — sn  arguer — 
a  logician^a  political  economiat— a 
critic — a  poet— or  any  other  one  of 


thoae  many  pesta  that  now  so  infest 
civilized  society,  that  not  a  day  passes 
without  a  Bore  big  enough  to  make 
a  man  of  sense  wish  that  he  had  been 
bom  a  Zimmerman  in  solitude. 

Cyril  Thornton  is  an  autobiogra- 
pher,  and  we  cannot  too  much  admire 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  first  pronoun 
peraonal.    Not  one  man  in  a  milhon 
has  "  graced  his  cause  by  speaking  of 
hims^/'from  the  Confesnonsof  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau  to  those  of  the  cele- 
brated English  Opmm  Eater.     With 
tbem  all,  it  is  twet-^Ego  ei  Rex  meua. 
But  Colonel  Thornton  is  never  either 
egotistical  or  arrogant,  although  ne« 
c«snrily  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  He 
does  not  exult  offisnsively  either  in  his 
pleasures  or  his  paina— hia  triumpha 
or  his  triala— hia  virtues  or  his  vices. 
He  seems  to  have  written  his  Memoirs, 
chiefiy  to  amuse  himself  by  reoalhng 
.old  remembrances,  merry  or  mourn- 
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M,  «iid  eoiyariiigiipiii  that  Q^nqnil 
retirem^t  in  whidi  ne  it  now  an  act* 
iu^  Justice  of  Peace^  lome  of  those 
tronUedf  and,  indeed,  sanguinary 
scenes,  in  which  his  joaih  was  enga- 
ged, when  serving  his  Majesty  with 
equal  seal  and  deyotedness  as  a  sol- 
dier. There  is  a  charm  in  his  style, 
so  simple  and  graceful,  that  carries  one 
along,  even  when  the  suhject-matter 
of  t^  Memoirs  may  not  be  either  very 
important  or  very  interesting ;  while, 
on  occasions  of  passion  and  peril,  it 
rises  into  what  well  deserves  to  oe  call- 
ed eloquence— •not  that  wordy  and 
windj  eloquence  so  prevalent  now-a- 
days— but,  at  its  highest  devation, 
classical  and  concise,  uniting  the  ea^ 
and  natural  language  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  with  the  selected  and  po- 
lished diction  of  the  sdiolsr. 

In  this  age  of  exaggeration,  too,  it 
is  plessanter  than  we  can  tell  to  keep 
perusing  away  at  a  book  in  three  to- 
lumes,  in  whidi  there  is  not  a  single  at- 
tempt made,  but  one-^and  an  eitiinen  t- 
ly  unsuGcessfiil  one  it  is — to  take  Ae 
leader  by  surprise — to  ovek'whelm  him 
by  some  sudden  storm  of  passion^-or 
some  unexpected  catastrophe.  Saf- 
ierings,  both  of  mind  and  body,  are 
.  described,  manifold  and  severe ;  but 
the  misery  is  never  more  than  mortal 
man  may  endure — ^the  sun  is  rarely 
a  whole  day  behind  a  doud.  Cyril, 
when  moralising,  isordered  to  march — 
the  Subdtem  on  ho  occasion  preaches 
an  absolute  sermon — although  fight- 
ing be  his  profession,  his  bravery  un- 
impeachable, and  his  patriotism  tho- 
roughly Englidi,  he  has  no  liking  to 
blows  and  blood,  merely  for  their  own 
sake ;  as  far  as  we  remember,  he  does 
not  IdU  one  Frendiman  ^th  his  own 
hand,  nor  does  the  regiment  to  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  belong,  always, 
like  the  Forty-second,  dedde  the  vic- 
tory by  a  charge  of  bayonets.  On  the 
eontn^,  he  is  more  th^n  onoe  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner ;  and  his  com- 
pany occasionally  cut  to  pieces.  He 
does  not,  in  eood  truth,  throt^out 
his  whole  professional  career,  exhibit 
any  very  extraordinary  skill,  discre- 
tion, or  enterprise ;  and  yet  we  feel 
assured  all  the  while  that  he  was  an 
excellent  officer— pleasdit  at  mess — 
ftjhnidable  in  the  field— and  honour- 
ahly  mentioned,  even,  in  one  of  Lord 
Wellington's  dispatches. 

We  resUy  could  not  ppint  to  any 


book  of  the  kind.  In  which,  with 
eqiial  power  exerted,  there  is  so  little 
appearance  of  efEbn.  We  never  see 
mm  (sad  sight)  straining  at  up-hill 
work,  much  less  attempting  to  fiy. 
There  is  here  no  hammering.  When 
a  chapter  threatens  to  be  tiresome,  he 
puts  it  to  death.  Cyril  Thornton,  ac- 
cordingly, is  one  of  the  few  hooka 
that  may  be  read  aloud  to  unsleeping 
auditors;  perused  in  bed  without 
danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  curtains. 
To  write  even  an  indifitont  novd 
in  one — two— three — or  four  volumes^ 
it  requires  to  be  a  man  or  woman 
consiaerably  above  the  common  run. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  deyer 
in  conversation,  and  the  orades  of  a 
drde,  have  no  notion  what  bad  books 
tiicy  would  vmte.  Their  sharpest 
things  would  be  pointless  in  print. 
Then:  sketches  of  character,  so  sarcas- 
tic and  true  to  nature  over  the  nlyer 
tea-pot  or  china  punch- bowl,  would 
not  do  at  all  in  t>oards.  Severe  aa 
thoy  are  on  the  conduct  of  other 
people's  stories — and  to  hear  such  cri- 
tics taltjn  company,  there  never  waa 
a  well«c(Hiducted  story  in  this  world 
— they  could  not  keen  thdr  own. 
hero  or  heroine  from  falling  into  the 
fire  for  six  chapters,  or  from  apparent- 
ly exchanging  sexes.  Then  their  re- 
flections on  human  nature,  life,  and 
manners!  No,  no.  Miss  Peggy  — 
deeply  versed  as  you  are  in  all  the 
gossip  of  C^asgow — No,  no.  Miss 
Meggy— mistress  though  you  be  of 
all  the  tittie-tattie  of  Modem  Athens, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  you 
(shake  not  your  carroty  locks  at  us) 
could  furnish  manuscript  even  for  the 
Minerva  Press.  Yet  your  letters  to 
private  correspondents  are  said  to  con- 
tain passages  equal  to  anything  in  the 
Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Great 
Unknown.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it ;— - 
but  a  dight  and  slender  stock  of  sense, 
if  accompam'ed  with  a  natural  gift  of 
vulgarity  and  impertinence,  is  suflS- 
cient  to  set  up  iu  the  critic  trade  any 
dderly  spinster  or  bachelor,  in  nietro- 
politan  city,  provincial  town,  or  rural 
dachan.  But,  we  repeat  it,  to  vnrite 
anything,  however  poor  or  insipid,  in 
the  sl^ape  of  a  novd— divided  into 
chapters,  all  following  one  another, 
according  to  a  sort  of  scheme  in  the 
author's  head— and  we  tmk  no  more 
— <len^nd8  abilities  of  a  very  supcn 
nor  ax^  Indeed  to  tiiose  of  &  ean«« 
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netot  ^peiMM  atMn^  aUudeA  to,  and  80ch 
M  jnftlr  entitle  didr  possetoort  to  oon* 
atdermme  affbctioxi  and  respect. 

Now  if  sach  credit  be  dae  to  any- 
thing,  male  or  female,  in  the  shape 
of  an  author  at  all,  what  shall  we 
aay  of  those  gentlemen  or  ladies  who 
l^rodaoe  noT^s  that  are  absolutely 
firrt-rate?  Why,  that  they  deserve 
to  five  for  ever.  Is  Cyril  Thornton  a 
wtor*  of  this  description  ?  We  think 
St  »— and  that  more  genius,  talent, 
and  knowledge  have  gone  to  the  com- 
foahion  of  it  than  wcmld  be  necessary 
to  make  the  three  cleverest  unpublish- 
ing  eldoly  maiden  ladies  in  the  Uni- 
ted  Kn^oms--one  English,  one  Irish, 
and  one  Sootdi, — the  three  most  pro- 
mising young  men  at  these  bars,— the 
three  bc^  preachers  under  thhty  in 
our  protestant  establishments,— fling- 
ing  m,  to  boot,  sev^eral  well-informed 
and  able  country  gentlemen,  and  a 
few  superior  persons  of  no  particular 
profession  about  town. 

We  hope  that  we  have  too  much 
•ense  and  feeling  to  give  an  analysis 
of  any  work.  A  book,  we  presume,  ia 
written  to  be  read— but  in  itself,  not 
in  a  Magazine.  A  book,  especially^ 
of  which  the  charm  and  fascination  are 
in  ita  progressive  movement  of  incident 
andpaaakm^  must,  on  no  account  what- 
ever, be  analysed— unleas,  indeed,  you 
are  a  private  enemy  to  the  audior— in 
which  caae  we  recommend  a  minute 
and  masteily  analysis.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  critic  in  a  periodical  work, 
not  to  deaden,  but  excite — not  to 
morder,  but  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  a  good  noveL  And  this 
he  best  does,  not  by  publishing  chap- 
tera  of  contents  of  all  the  three  vo- 
lumes—but  by  adverting  to  a  striking 
scene  here— an  original  character  there 
—by  amusing,  or  even  enchanting  the 
reader  with  httle  remarks  anddiscua- 
aiona  of  hia  own,  as  they  naturally 
arise  oHt  of  the  work  under  review^- 
and  above  all,  by— copious  extract. 
Even  in  a  critical  article  of  Mr  Jef* 
firev's,  we  begin  with  the  extraeta— 
and  having  enjoyed  or  suffered  them, 
ire  then  indulge  ourselves — and  to  us 
they  are  always  a  treat, — in  a  few  of 
that  ingenious  gentleman's  opinions. 
Being  no  respecter  of  persons,  we  do 
the  same  with  Mr  I^ockhart.  We 
either  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  a 
pretty  good  guess  at  the  general  tenor 
or  drift  of  that  very  elegant  and  acute 
critic's  observations  on  any  new  woik 
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of  divftafcy,  or  flie  beDa  letfret,-^ 
leaving  them  alone  for  a  few  mimitciL 
without  fearing  that  Hiey  will  cool, 
-we  eat  up  the  elegant  extracts.  ^ 
we  act  to  others,  so  would  we  Witfi 
them  to  act  towards  us— and  therefbtB 
trust  that  Mr  Jeffiey  and  Mr  Lock^ 
hart,  in  perusing  our  Magadne,  will 
imitate  Christopher  NortlTs  mode  of 
travelling  through  the  Edinburgh  ttad 
Quarter^.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be 
much  amiss  if  these  justly  distinguish- 
ed critics  were  likewise  to  imitate  our 
mode  of  writing,  as  well  of  reading— 
But  we  are  devuting  fh>m  the  line  we 
had  chalked  out  for  ourselves  in  this 
article— so  let  us  return  from  our  epi« 
aode. 

Cyril  Thornton  is  well-born.  "The 
stock  of  which  I  have  die  honour  to 
be  a  scion,  is  one  of  ancient  descent 
and  spotless  blazon.  Though  un- 
titled, its  dignity  had  always  been 
baronial;  and  the  frequency  widi 
which  the  names  of  my  ancestors  oc- 
eur  in  the  county  records,  as  filling 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  shows 
their  influence  to  have  been  consider- 
able. While  it  is  due  to  truth  and  my 
progenitors  to  sute  this  much,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  confless  that  our  family- 
tree  has  produced  no  very  distingui^- 
ed  fruit.  Its  branches  have  never  been 
pendent  with  the  weight  of  poets, 
heroes,  statesmen,  or  philosophers. 
'  If  they  have  writ  our  annals  rights' 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  lands,  the  bmlding  Of 
a  house,  or  a  donation  to  the  parish 
church  or  county  hospital,  were  gene- 
rally the  only  events  sufficiently  sa- 
lient to  afibrd  footing  even  for  the 
partial  eloquence  of  a  family  histo- 
rian. But  if  I  have  little  reason  to 
boast,  I  have  certainly  none  to  blush 
for  my  ancestors.  They  were  English 
gentlemen,  fulfilling  with  propriet)^ 
the  duties  of  their  dtuation,  general- 
ly respectable  in  their  relations  to  so- 
ciety, and  leaving,  when  dead,  no- 
ihmg  either  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale."  The  simplicity  and  spirit  of 
such  an  opening  paragraph  augura 
well  of  a  book.  We  like  Cyril  on  our 
first  introduction,  and  know  at  once 
that  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  • 

It  is  pleasant  for  people  to  think  on 
their  o>vn  genealogies,  provided  there 
be  written  evidence  of  their  ever  ha- 
ving had  a  grandfather ;  but  it  is  tire- 
some to  dimb  any  other  Family-Tree 
vre  leave  Cynl  Thornton  to  enjoy 
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hif  own  dcioent  He  favoura  lu,  too, 
with  duuTACten  of  hif  father  and  mo- 
ther^ which  we  haTeno  doubt  are  well 
and  truly  drawn>  especially  the  for- 
jOEier  who  must  hare  been  a  yery  pain- 
ful old  gentleman ;  nor  do  we  wonder 
that  his  son,  although  by  nature  af- 
lectionate,  regarded  him  with  little 
filial  lo^e.  Some  of  the  early  chapters, 
however,  in  which  the  miserable  cause 
is  stated  of  their  mutual  alienation, 
and,  on  the  unhappy  father's  part,  of 
strong  dislike,  and  even  aversion,  are 
to  us  somewhat  repulsive ;  nor  can  we 
help  wishing  that  they  had  been  alto- 
gether different  Such  things  have 
been,  and  may  be  again;  but  why, 
from  the  wide  range  of  nature's  affec- 
tions, and  of  this  life's  fates  and  for- 
tunes,'select  such  as  cannot  be  dwelt 
on  with  sympathy,  and  that,  instead 
of  softening  or  elevatine,  shock  and 
almost  degrade  our  being?  Cyril,  when 
a  mere  boy,  accidentiuly  shoots  his 
brother ;  tne  lamentable  event  not 
only  turns  his  father's  heart  away  from 
the  survivor,  but  changes  love  into 
hate;  and  thenceforth  the  wretched 
youth  is  odious  to  the  very  eyes  of  his 
parent  There  is  no  want  of  power 
m  these  delineations ;  but  it  is  power, 
in  our  opinion,  grievously  misapplied ; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  this  rue- 
ful catastrophe  was  in  any  sense  ne- 
cessary ;  for  it  is  not  made  very  deeply 
to  colour  Cyril's  after-life, — and  the 
author,  feeling,  we  suppose,  the  diffi- 
culty of  deahng  with  such  a  cause  of 
distraction,  or  with  iu  effects,  scarcely 
ever  alludes  to  it  afterwards,  and  then 
on  occasions 'of  no  mat  interest  or 
importance.  Parental  and  filial  affec- 
tion are  too,  we  think,  such  sacred 
things,  that  it  is  a  pity  wilfully  to  do 
them  any — the  slightest  wrong ;  and 
although  there  are  some  touches  of 

J»athos  in  the  vain  efforts  of  the  son  to 
eel  as  a  son,  in  spite  of  all  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  which  he  is  the  vic- 
tim, it  is  not  possible  to  resard  the  fa- 
ther, in  his  sullen,  and  stubborn,  and 
inflexible  hatred  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  without  such  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  disgust  as  should  never  be 
excited  in  any  bosom.  Their  excita- 
tion is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  end  of 
all  fictitious  narrative. 

Feeling  of  a  very  di^rent  kind  are 
awakened  by  poor  Cyril's  visit  to 
GUsf::ow.  He  is  sent  to  the  celebra- 
ted University  of  that  city,  to  be  under 
the  iraiqediate  tuition,  and  to  live  in 


the  house  of  .that  estoellent  man  and 
ingenious  writer  Professor  Richard- 
son, whose  Essays,  by  the  by,  on  some 
of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are 
among  the  best  in  our  langiiage,  and 
prove  the  Professcw  to  have  been  in- 
deed a  Philosopher. 

Cyril's  first  impressions  on  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  his  bed-room — 
in  the  Black  Bull  we  have  reason  to 
believe — are  thus  briefly  described  : 
.  «<  •  And  this;*  naid  I  to  myself,  un  I 
gazed  from  the  window  of  my  inn,  on  the 
crowd  and  bustle  in  the  street  below— 
*  this  ii  Glasgow !— this  the  chosen  seat 
of  Science  and  the  Muses— this  the  aca- 
demic quiet,  in  which  the  mind  oi  youth 
is  to  be  nursed  in  the  calm  abstractions 
of  pliilosophy  !*  There  was,  indeed,  ra- 
ther a  ludicrous  contrast  between  the 
ideas  I  had  conjured  up,  and  the  scene 
before  me ;  and  I  could  scarcely  regard 
it  without  smiling.  In  the  centre  of  the 
street,  waggons,  loaded  with  merchandise 
of  different  sorts,  passed  without  inter- 
mission ;  and  on  the  trottoirs,  two  oppo- 
sing torrents  of  passengers  were  pouring 
along  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  witJi 
looks  full  of  anxiety  and  business.  Of 
these  some  would  occasionally  stop  for  a 
moment's  conversation,  on  which  a  loud 
and  vulgar  laugh  mingled  anon  with  the 
prevailing  dissonance,  and  added  unne- 
cessarily  to  the  general  cacophony.  Their 
gait  and  gestures,  too,  were  singularly  ^ 
awkward  and  ungainly,  and  difliered  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  character,  from 
anything  I  had  before  seen.'* 

He  soon  finds  his  way  to  the  Col- 

"  At  length,  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
cient and  venerable  building,  informed  me 
that  I  stood  in  presence  of  Uie  University. 
There  is  certainly  something  fine  and  im- 
posing in  its  proud  and  massive  front  It 
seems  to  stand  forth  in  aged  dignity,  the 
last  and  only  bulwark  of  science  and  !i. 
terature,  among  a  population  by  whom 
science  is  regarded  but  as  a  source  dt 
profit,  and  literature  despised.  On  pass- 
ing  the  outer  gate,  I  entered  a  small 
qtUMlrangle,  which,  though  undistinguish- 
ed by  any  remarkable  architectural  beau- 
ty, yet  harmonized  well,  in  its  ah*  of  Go- 
thic antiquity,  with  the  general  character 
of  the  place.  This  led  to  another  of 
larger  dimensions,  of  features  not  dissi- 
milar ;  and  liaving  crossed  this,  a  turn  to 
the  left  brought  me  to  a  third,  ot  mora 
modem  construction,  which  was  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
ftfKSors.  Tiiere  was  something  fine  an(t 
impressive  in  the  sudden  trantiition  from 
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the  dm  and  buttle  of  Um  Hreett  which 
tnnound  it,  to  the  stilJoeM  and  the  cahn 
vbidi  reign  within  the  lime-baUowed 
prcciocts  of  the  Univeniity.  I  aeemed  at 
once  to  hreathe  anocber  and  a  purer  at- 
mosphere ;  and  I  thoHght  in  my  youth- 
ful eothufiatm,  that  here  I  could  cast  off 
the  coil  of  the  world  and  tci  contemptible 
realitief,  and  yield  up  my  spirit  to  the  lore 
of  past  agea,  where  1  saw  nothing  round 
me  to  intrude  the  idea  of  the  presenL'* 

The  term  or  session  of  the  College 
had  not  commenced,  and  Cyri)  was 
advised  by  the  Professor  to  lose  no 
time  in  waiting  on  his  uncle  Mr  Spreul. 
Nothing  can  ^  better  than  everything 
reUting  to  tbis  old  gentleman.  His 
housekeeper,  Girzy,  too,  is  a  perfect 
jewel.  The  two  figure  through  a  consi* 
derable  part  of  the  first  volume,  and 
throw  fine  strong  Rembrandtish  light 
on  each  other's  appearance,  manners, 
and  character.  We  understand  them 
both  thoroughly — we  feel  them  both 
intensely — and  we  almost  venture  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  first  germ  of 
Giny  may  be  found  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine.  But  Mr  David 
Spreol  is  perfectly  original — and  hit 
picture  alone  b  sufficient  to  give  him 
who  drew  it  a  bigh  character  as  a  por* 
trait*paifiter. 

Cyril  mixes  freely  with  the  best 
society  in  the  city  of  Glasgow— and 
enjoys  himself  largely  in  its  many 
fascinations -*notnegIectinR,  however, 
his  academical  studies,  and  making  a 
more  than  respectable  figure  in  the  Lo- 
gic Class. 

The  following  is  his  description  of 
a  dinoer-party  in  the  house  of  the 
chief  Magistrate  of  the  Second  City  of 
the  Empire : 

^  On  the  day,  and  precisely  at  the  hour 
indicated,  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  Lord 
Provost.  His  house  was  situated  in  a 
amall  square,  of  a  sombre  and  dreary  as- 
pect, tftie  centre  of  which,  instead  of  be- 
M^  as  OBuai  laid  out  in  walks  and  shmb* 
hecy,  was,  with  true  mercantile  ssgaeity» 
appropriated  to  the  more  profitable  pur- 
pose, of  grating  a  few  smoky  and  dirty- 
looking  sheep.  It  was  eertainly  not  plca- 
aaoC  to  approach  the  house  of  feasting 
mmid  the  plaintive  bleatings  of  these  mi- 
mtnbh  starvelings;  bat  there  was  no 
time  to  be  sentimental,  and^  like  the 
Lady  Baussiere,  I  passed  on.  On  being 
•dfluttid  into  the  hall,  I  was  received 
bj  two  servants  in  the  Royal  livery,  a 
«irciimatanca  of  roagnificenee  for  which 
I  ipsa  eertainly  not  prepared*  Tho  truth 
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was,  however,  as  I  have  steee  discovtr- 
ed,  that  a  male  domestic  formed  no  part 
of  the  ordinary  establishment  (»f  the  LonI 
Provost,  and  these  were  a  couple  of  the 
City  Guard,  or,  as  they  were  more  gene- 
oOly  called,  •  Town's  Officers,*  admitted, 
pro  loco  tt  temport,  to  assume  the  fane>' 
tioBs  of  livery  servants.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  divesting  myself  of  my  hat  and  great- 
coat, when  I  beard  the  following  ques- 
tion put  in  a  bawling  voice  from  the  hmd- 
ing  place  of  the  stair  above. 

"  •  Hector,  what  ea*  ye  him  ?• 

**  *  1  ettle  he's  a  young  Englishman 
firae  the  College/  answered  Hector. 

**  *  I  earena  whare  he's  free,*  returned 
the  other,  '  but  I  want  his  name.  Didua 
I  tell  baith  you  and  Duncsn,  to  cry  oot 
a'  the  names  to  roe,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
perly annoonced  ?' 

*'  Hector  lost  no  time  in  recttfjring  his 
mistake,  and  I  speedily  heard  my  name 
reverberated,  in  a  voice  like  thunder, 
through  every  corner  of  the  mansion. 
The  person  from  whose  Inngs  this  im< 
mense  volume  of  sound  proceeded,  was 
a  large  stout  man,  with  a  head  like  a  baH*s, 
and  a  huge  carbuncled  nose.  His  dress 
bespoke  him  to  belong  to  the  same  eofps 
with  liis  brethren  below,  and  he  was  in 
fiiet  no  other  than  the  person  who  offici- 
ated as  town-erier,  commonly  known  by 
the  fiuniliar  tomM^wt  of  Bell  6eordy. 
His  duty  of  announcing  the  guests  being 
somewhat  analogous  to  his  usual  avoca- 
tion, he  appeared  to  discharge  it  ton 
ofNorv,  and  proclaimed  every  successive 
anivai  in  the  same  monotonous  and 
stentorian  tones,  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  public  intimation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  cargo  of  fresh  herrings  at  tba 
Broomielaw.  Bell  Geordy,  too,  was  a 
wit,  and  did  not  scruple  oceasionaUy  to 
subjoin  in  an  under  tone,  some  jocular 
remark  on  the  character  or  person  of  the 
guests  as  he  announced  them. 

*<  The  drawing-room  into  which  1  was 
ushered,  was  evidently  an  apartment  not 
usually  inhabited  by  the  family,  but  kepi 
for  occasions  of  dispUy.  The  furniture  it 
contained  was  scanty,  but  gaudy;  the 
chairs  were  arranged  in  formal  <Nrder 
against  the  walls ;  and  there  were  flower- 
stands  in  the  windows,  displaying  some 
half-dosen  scrsggy  myrtles,  and  gerani- 
ums^ with  leaves  approaching  to  the  co^ 
lour  of  mahogany.  The  room  was  cold ; 
for  the  fire,  whkh  hsd  evidently  been 
only  recently  lighted,  sent  up  volumes  of 
smoke,  but  no  flame ;  and  when  I  looked 
OB  it,  I  remembered  to  have  passed  a 
dirty  maid-servant  on  the  stair,  with  the 
kitchen  bellows  in  her  hand.  On-  my 
entranec,  I  found  I  was  the  fli^  of  the 
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pwtyr  mA  Mm*  cue  Attention  of  Um 
nadier  if  distracted  bgrtlM  •rriiBl  of  fioeah 
guc«ts»  it  may  be  et  well  to  sciie  tbe 
imMDt  opportttiiity  of  introducing  hin 
to  tbe  Lord  Provost  and  his  Cunily. 

^  His  Lordship  wes  a  little  squab  man» 
with  a  highly-powdered  head  and  a  pig- 
tail, and  an  air  soaaewhat  strutty  and 
consequeotiaL  His  visage  was  a  little 
disfigured  by.  the  protrusion  of  aa  enor- 
mous buck-tooth,  which,  whenever  his 
countenance  was  wreathed  into  a  smile, 
overshadowed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  under-lip.  One  of  his  legs,  too,  was 
somewhat  shorter  than  tbe  other,  which, 
when  he  walked,  occasu>ned  rather  a 
kMliccDUS  jerking  of  the  body,  and  did  by 
•0  means  contribute  to  that  air  of  grace- 
ful dignity  which  he  was  evidently  desi- 
rous of  infusing  into  all  his  motions.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  bore  conspicuously  on  his 
breast  tbe  insignia  of  bis  civic  suprema- 
cy. His  lady  was  a  stiff  and  raw-boned- 
kx>king  matron,  hard  in  feature,  and 
somewhat  marked  by  the  small-pox.  She 
wore  a  yellow  silk-gown,  adorned  in  front 
with  a  Scotch  pebble  brooch,  about  the 
size  of  a  cheese-plate,  and  on  her  head  a 
green  turban,  from  which  depended  on 
one  side  a  plume  of  black  ostridi  feathers. 
The  two  daughten.  Miss  Jacky  and  Mias 
Lexy,  displayed  their  young  and  budding 
charms  by  the  side  of  the  parent-flower. 
Neither  had  the  smallest  pretenskms  to 
good  looks ;  but  of  their  character,  no- 
thing immediately  betrayed  itself  to  the 
spectator,  beyond  a  certain  air  of  self* 
complacency,  vrith  which  they  occasion- 
ally regarded  their  pink  dresses.  There, 
too,  was  Mr  Archibald  Shortridge,  junior, 
with  bis  carroty  head,  aod  his  great  red 
ears,  his  mouth  perked  up  as  if  about  to 
whistle,andlusmutton- fists  in  his  breech* 
es-pocketi^  straddling  before  the  fire,  with 
the  tails  of  his  coat  below  his  arms,  to 
prevent  all  possible  obstruction  to  the 
radiation  of  the  heat  I  was  welcomed 
by  hit  lordship  with  an  air  of  dignified 
hospitality,  saluted  with  a  nod  by  his  son, 
introduced  to,  and  benignantly  received 
by,  the  JjuAj  Provost  and  the  young  la- 


^  The  sound  of  the  door-bell  now  be* 
I  more  frequent,  and  Bell  Geordy's 
powers  were  called  into  fiill  and  aodve 
emptoyment  I  shall  venture,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  a  romancer, 
/a  character  which  more  than  any  other 
1  despise,)  to  give  a  spedmen  or  two  of 
the  (iKetioos  manner  In  which  this  func- 
tionary discharged  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. As  thus:— IDoofvbell  rings  draw- 
ing-roo» doec opens ■  Bell  Gcordy,  ina 


( voiee,  *  Doctor 
Stmthecs.*  In  a  low  and  suppressed  k^, 
*  Hecb,  but  he's  a  puir  stick  id  the 
poopit!'  Again  s—Preparatk>n  as  before. 
BeU  Geordy— *  Miss  Mysie  Yule.'  In 
a  lower  tone,  '  She's  right  aneudi  to 
come  here,  for  I'm  tbinkin'  there's  no 
mu^e  gaun'  at  heme.'  Fort^-*<  Ma- 
jor Andrew  MacGuffin.'— Piano—*  Wi' 
the  happety4eg.«^Maister  Samuel  Wal- 
kinshaw.— I'se  warrant  he'll  carry  awa' 
a  wamefu*.' 

**  In  vain  did  the  Lord  Provost,  whose 
ear  these  unseemly  comments  occasion- 
ally reached,  express  his  disapprobation 
of  tbe  indecorum,  and  authoritatively 
direct  him  to  confine  his  speech  to  tbe 
mere  annunciation  of  names.  Bell  Geor- 
dy's wit  was  not  thus  to  be  trammelled, 
especially  when  he  observed  it  generally 
followed  by  a  grin  and  titter  through  tbe 
assembly.  Everybody,  indeed,  appeared 
to  enjoy  those  jokes  which  were  cut  at 
their  neighbour's  expense,  without  re- 
flecting that  their  own  appearance  had 
probably  given  rise  to  similar  witticisms. 

<*  At  iengdi  the  company  were  all  as- 
aembl«l,  and  dinner,  after  a  dreary  inter, 
val  of  expectation,  announced.  The  la. 
dies,  in  solemn  dignity,  led  tbe  way,  aio- 
gly  and  unescorted  by  the  genUemen.  I 
obeerved  some  little  scuffling  among  the 
dowagers  about  precedence,  and  occa* 
aionally  a  poke  of  the  elbow  given  and 
returned  with  interest,  and  my  ear  some- 
times caught  a  contemptuous  snorting^ 
like  that  of  a  frightened  horse,  which 
proceeded  from  some  of  thqse  ladies, 
who,  defrauded  by  their  more  active 
competitors  of  what  they  considered 
their  proper  place  in  the  cortege,  were 
compelled  unwillingly  to  figure  in  the 
rear.  The  indignation  of  Mjts  M'Corka- 
dale,  indeed,  (the  widow,  I  presume,  of 
the  poor  doctor  whose  fiste  bas  been 
commemorated  by  Girsy,)  was  too  vehe- 
ment to  be  confined  to  mere  pantomimic 
expression ;  and  as  she  passed,  I  over* 
beard  the  followmgsolitoquy:—'  Set  her 
np^  indeed,  to  walk  before  me!  Doos 
ebe  think  folk  hae  forgotten  that  her 
gnmdfother  was  a  tailor  on  the  tae  sidc^ 
and  a  flunky  on  the  tither— 4hat  her  Is. 
ther  was  naathiag  but  a  broken  baaoir^ 
and  that  she  hsmell  was  bronght  up  in 
the  Avms-hottse  ?— My  oerty,  but  she'a 
noMatel' 

«  The  sight  of  the  dinner-table,  hom^ 
ever,  and  the  savour  of  the  steaanai^ 
.viands,  had  a  aoothing  effect  in  calmiag 
for  the  noooe,  all  effervescenoea  ef  teai* 
per,  and  restoring  mental  equaoinrilj  lo 
tbe  ruffled  matrana.    The  dhmer,  if  noC 
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4[ntm  «t  tte  c«f  I  voMt  tiiloiii,  at  Hm 
teOMB;  li«m  nd  boiled  imitton  «ii^ 
«!,  ftt  the  fidat;  ftod  gooee  and  turkey ||( 
theopposiageorDcni  Dr  MaclHirk  said 
fr«oe,Mid  the  wonbj  dinae'e  eotieitft- 
tioM  lor  a  blessing  we»  no  sooner  con- 
dudedy  than  the  gueeta,  with  one  aecoid, 
cried  InmM^  and  ooiwBeneed  the  work  oC 
^eatnietion.  Hector,  DnBcan»asd  Bett 
Oeordy,  felt  that  now  was  Ae  ^  of 
war,  and  trotted  abovit  the  taUe  with 
luwieldy  alacrity  perspiring  at  eveiy 
pore.  '  Duncan,  a  clean  pkte.*— '  Geor- 
<ij,  fetch  me  a  platefu'  o'  white  soup.'— • 
'  Hector,  rin  for  aoose  o*  the  turkey.  Get 
iwa  or  three  sUees  o*  the  breest  Mak 
teste,  or  the  best  o*t  will  be  gane,*  wene 
(the  sounds  which  on  all  sides  met  the 
CATS  of  the  assiduoos  triumviimte.  At 
length  the  choler  of  Bell  Geordy  was 
nmeed  by  the  number  df  simultaaeoua 
dennnde  for  his  servioes;  for,  thoqgh 
4Wting  aa  chief  ministering  angel  on  the 
'Occaeioa,  patience  was  not  numbered 
among  his  angelic  attribotesf  and,  stand* 
mg  stock-^U,  he  exislaimed  in  a  loud 
msd  angry  ?oiee,  '  What  for  do  ye  sit 
tliefc^<9raik,craikin^  a*  at  yae  time?  Ye 
dsen  weel  aoeoeh  I  ean  saii*  but  yin  at 
■lire/  wiping  the  dew  firom  his  forehead 
«s  he  spoke.  *  Tak  my  wofd,  ye'll  cosm 
■ae  apMd  by'ti  and  he  that  cuiks  the 
kmdest  shaU  be  ]astmr*t.* 

«*  The  voice  of  the  enraged  Flratosl, 
mk0  ordered  him  Instantly  to  hold  hie 
.peacersmd  resusae  his  servieesb  stienoed 
miy  fonher  appeal  on  the  part  of  Bett 
^Oeoffdy,  who  returned  to  his  fonctloM, 

^  with  a  dogyed  aii^  and  moBO  leisurely 


•«  Partial  repletion  had  now  blunted  the 
^dgs  of  the  hanger  of  the  party,  and  wo- 
ointy  was  reduced  to  appetite.  Couver- 
satie<  commenced,  and  jocular  remaiks 
wcreHsard  and  hu^ed  at  in  the  iatenmlf 
4if  eating.  I  had  the  honour  ef  sitting 
next  Mtss  Jacky  Shortridge,  who,  hsTing 
spent  a  year  at  Bfrs  B)enkinsop*s  eemi* 
wy  for  young  ladies,  at  Poncaster,  oon- 
iidercd  herself  (|uite  uu^  in  the  man- 
nan  of  Vse  best  society  m  £og)aifd.  fStie 
auprensed  her  regset,  that  those  of  her 
)  titf  wen  dedetent  ia  that  poMsh 
1  elagaiM*  iodispeaaable  to  a  penon  of 
ile^Mid  EflgHsh  education;  that 
a»  tew  a»ilfoe  ia  Ohisgow  kept  ctffbget; 
that  the  theatre  was  ao  badly  attended; 
aad  arprsami  ^taeog  %opes  thai  »  Pa' 
mmlA  nllaw  her  to  spend  nait  winter 
wllh  har  awi^  married  to  a  eorafoelor  in 
lisilh,  who^  4)f  ^oaneb  could  iotraduea 
hm  hMo  the  first  socie^  in  Edinburgh. 
Xho  laag«af«  of  the  Glasgow  people  aha 
aonaidamdydte  shoekjag  to  any  p^son 
who  had  ppent  a  year  at  Doaeaster,  and 

vou  xxn. 


Cifril  nomtrnK  ^ 

acqnifed  the  true  attSc  promineiatiou  tn- 
vuloated  in  Mrs  Blenkiiisop's  aoademy. 
Miss  Jacky,  too,  was  particularly  kind  and 
pressing  in  her  attention  to  my  wants.-^ 

*  Let  me  help  you  to  some  of  thireollups.* 
'— *  Thae  patties  I  can  recommend.*—- 

*  Take  a  bit  of  yon  turkey.' 
**  My  attention  was  soon  diverted  from 

my  foir  neighbour  to  a  bt  and  jolly.look- 
iag  person  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
who^  from  the  comic  twiiUde  of  bis  eye, 
and  a  certain  buiooaery  of  manner,  1 
concluded  to  be  a  sort  of  privileged  joker 
and  a  wit.  His  good  things,  of  whatever 
character  they  i^ght  be,  were  proved,  by 
the  eKpectatioD  that  sat  on  the  counte- 
nances  of  those  around  him,  and  the  gu^ 
faws  by  wfai«^  they  were  folfowed,  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  bit  audience. 
Deglutition  paused  whenever  tJ^  meiry 
and  obese  personage  gave  symptoms  of 
being  pregnant  with  a  joke;  and  an  el- 
derly lady,  who,  relying  on  her  age  and 
constitutional  graviQr,  ventured  to  neglect 
this  precaution,  paid  the  penalty  of  her' 
rashness^  in  being  nearly  choked  while  in 
the  act  of  eating,  from  the  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  laughter  into  which  she 
wns  thrown^  by  an  unexpected  explosion 
of  his  wit. 

*<  On  the  right  of  the  Provost,  sat  n 
person  who  seemed  to  divide  the  admirs- 
tion-of  the  company  with  the  ^  stout  gen- 
tleman'at  the  other  ead  of  the  table.  His 
walk  indeed  was  dilforent'  He  did  not 
attempt  those  broad  and  trancbant  witti- 
cisms, in  whidi  lay  the  principal  stiengtii 
>of  his  rival,  but  confined  himself  to  storyv. 
telling,  a  department  in  which  he  shone 
without  a  competitor.  In  the  narratives 
themselves  I  found  little  interest  and  no 
point,aBd  had  they  been  told  by  a  less  sidl. 
ful  narrator,  they  would  probably,  even  «a 
Giasgowt  have  been  considered  flat  and 
insipid.  The  principal  charm  of  the  per- 
formance appeared  to  consist  in  tlie4n- 
vlnciUe  gravity  with  which  incidents,  at 
once  coarse  and  trivial,  were  detailed, 
and  the  unrelaxed  solemnity  of  visage 
maintained  by  the  speaker,  while  laugh- 
ter, loud  and  vehement,  riiook  the  sides 
4>f  bis  auditors.  To  me  all  this  was  new, 
and  I  listened  with  curiosity*  though  not 
yet  neophyte  enough  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  which  it  evidently  diffused 
among  the  rest  of  the  company. 

*<  The  dinner  was  not,  -as  is  usual  with 
such  entertainments,  served  up  in  a  suc- 
cession of  courses,  and  was  without  any 
of  those  little  agrdmens  which  the  middle 
olMses  in  England  consider  necessary  to 
their  comfort.  Sweets  and  solids  simul- 
taneously garnished  and  loaded  the  board, 
and,  when  removed,  were  suoeeeded  by 
the  wine  and  the  demert.  The  gcutlomen 
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now  began  to  thowerfdent  lignt  of  anxie- 
ty for  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  who  on 
their  port  appeared  by  no  means  disposed 
to  afford  them  the  gratification  they  desi- 
'red.  In  vain  did  the  Lord  Provost  recur 
to  the  facetious  expedient  of  drinking  the 
health  of  the  ladies  in  the  character  df 
'  the  outward  bound,'  and  indicate  his 
wishes  by  significant  hints  to  his  better 
half.  Tlie  ladies  openly  expressed  their 
intention  of  awaiting  the  introduction  of 
the  punch-bowl,  and  partaking  of  its  con- 
tents, and  they  were  at  length  only  driven 
from  their  strong.hold  by  some  coarse  and 
indeliesate  joke  of  Mr  Mncklewham  (the 
fit  personage  already  mentioned),  which 
Indicated  only  too  plainly  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat 
-  **  The  ladies  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
Bell  Geordy  made  his  appearance,  bear- 
ing a  bowl  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  table.  Lemons, 
sugar,  limes,  rum  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Islands,  soon  followed,  and  ex;- 
pectation  sat  on  every  brow.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  easy  arrangement  by  whom 
these  ingredients  were  to  be  mingled. 
The  Lord  Provost  called  on  Mr  Walkin- 
shaw,  but  Mr  Widkinshaw  eould  not  think 
of  officiating  in  presence  of  so  superior  an 
artist  as  Mr  Mucklewham.  Mr  Muckle- 
wham  modestly  yielded  the  pas  to  Major 
MacGuffih ;  Major  MacGuffin  begged  to 
decline  in  favour  of  Mr  Pollock ;  Mr  Pol- 
lock in  favour  of  Dr  MacTurk,  and  Dr 
MacTurk  once  more  pushed  the  bowl  to 
Mr  Mucklewham,  wlio,  after  many  bash- 
ful excuses,  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
*  handle  the  china.*  I  have  already  no- 
ticed the  solemnity  and  entire  absorption 
of  mind  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  is  uniformly  celebrated 
!n  Glasgow,  but  it  was  now  for  the  first 
time  that  I  became  a  witness  of  the  &ct. 
When  the  beverage  had  been  duly  con- 
cotted,  at  least  an  half  hour  passed,  du- 
ring which  the  merits  of  the  punch  formed 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  the  party. 
On  this  subject,  even  the  most  saturnine 
and  obtuse  members  of  the  company  wax- 
ed eloquent.  Whether  the  liquor  was  too 
strong  or  too  sweet,  whether  it  would  be 
improved  by  another  *  squeeze  of  a  yel- 
low,' or  an  additional  lump  of  sugar,  be- 
came topics  of  animated  and  interesting 
debate,  in  which  all  but  myself  took  part, 
*«  Every  improvement  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  with  regard  to  the 
punch,  having  been  at  length  suggested, 
the  business  of  drinking  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  each  replenishing  of  the 
glasses  being  prefaced  by  a  loyal  or  patri- 
otic toast  by  the  Lord  Provost.  The  King, 
$hti  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  •  tlie 
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Trade  of  Clyde,'  having  be«n  drank  lb 
bumpers,  the  current  of  conversation 
•was  gradually  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels. They  were  channels,  however,  fn 
which  the  bark  of  my  understanding  waa 
little  calculated  to  swim.  The  state  Of 
the  markets,  the  demand  for  ginghams, 
brown  sugar,  cotton,  logwood,  and  tobac- 
co, were  matters  on  which  my  interest 
was  precisely  equal  to  my  knowledge. 
There  were  jokes,  it  is  true,  and,  judging 
from  their  effect,  good  ones;  but  they 
were  so  entirely  load,  and  bore  a  refer- 
ence so  exclusive  to  people  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing,  and  manners  of  which  I 
really  desired  to  know  nothing  more,  that 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  contribnting  the 
expected  quota  of  laughter,  to  the  general 
chorus  of  my  more  hilarious  companions. 
My  situation,  indeed,  was  tiresome  enough, 
but  I  endured  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  be- 
fore I  quitted  the  party,  then  waxing  deep 
in  their  cups,  and  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drarwing.room.  On  my  entrance  there^ 
it  was  pretty  evident  that  I  was  consider- 
ed an  unwelcome  intruder.  The  female 
gnests  were  gone,  and  the  Lady  Provost 
had,  in  the  assurance  that  none  of  the 
gentlemen  would  be  tempted  to  forsake 
the  charms  of  punch  for  those  of  coffee 
and  female  society,  divested  her  head  of 
Its  former  splendid  garniture^  and  substr- 
tuted  a  cap  of  very  homely  pretension*  in 
its  room.  Miss  Jacky  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  fire  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
apparently  half  asleep,  and  Lexy  was  bu-. 
sily  engaged  inrepairing  a  garment,  wbteb^ 
on  my  entrance,  was  hastily  thrust  under 
a  chair,  and  obscured  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation.  The  appearance  of  e 
gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  was  in- 
deed a  novelty,  and,  under  the  circmnu 
stanees^  not  a  very  pleasing  one.  After 
fiartaking,  therefore,  of  a  dish  of  cold  tea, 
and  exerting  myself  for  some  time  to  keep 
up  a  languid  eonversation,  I  wished  the 
ladies  goo4  night,  and  departed." 

We  understand  that  our  exoelleiit 
friends  in  Glasgow  are  wroth  and 
irate  exceedingly  witli  the  writer  of 
these  and  similar  descriptionfl  of  ihm 
alleged '' household  laws/'  thatra^^* 
ed  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in 
that  flourishing  city.  We  cannot  help 
hdng  surprised  at  this — and  did  not 
think  they  had  been  so  touchy.  War 
bee  them  to  tonsider  that  Cyril  is 
endeavouring  to  delineate  his  boyish 
impresdons  of  Scottish  manners  and 
rustoms, — impressions  madeon  a  mind 
that  had  seen  and  known  little  or 
-nothing  of  this  wide  and  various 
world,  and  been  limited  to  the  few  and 
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I  f  X|p«cklioet  of  life,  thai 
h^d  OQCumd  within  hii  fkther's  bouas 
tod  demesne*  in  one  gingle  Ed^ibIi 
ooiuity.  DoabUe8Sytoo,behidaUthe 
«elf«8afficiency  of  clerer  and  genteel 
^ybood,  and  thoo^tbimaelf  a  para< 
gon  of  all  gentl^naniy  perfectiona. 
Haying  bnt  a  very  imperfect  acquaints 
ance  witb  the  oral  language  of  the 
West,  he  could  not  possibly  hate  un« 
dentood  one  word  in  twenty,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  ima« 
gine  that  to  be  in  itself  absolutely 
barbarous  and  unintelligible,  which 
one  does  not  understand.  The  usual 
routine  of  Glasgow  life,  although  not 
•oly  rational,  but  elegant,  must  there- 
fbie  have  appeared  to  him,  full  as  he 
VMS  of  ignorance  and  presumption, 
iodicrous  and  vulgar ;  and  in  express- 
ing his  opinion,  or  rather  his  impres. 
tton,  that  it  was  so,  instead  of  expo- 
sing to  ridicule  those  whom  he  carica- 
tures, he  does  in  fact  expose  himself  in 
a  light  which  ought  to  awaken  in  their 
minds  feelings,  not  of  anger  and  con- 
tempt, ao  much  as  of  pity  and  for- 
giyenesa.  Nobody  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  Ghi^;ow,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  but  must  at  once  feel 
the  utter  injustice. of  such  would-be 
witty  representations;  and  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  Colonel  Thornton 
Idmself,  now  that  he  has  reached  the 
years  of  discretion,  is  married,  and  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  admires 
the  whole  texture  of  Glasgow  society 
as  mudi  as  we  oursehres  do,  and  has 
given  «uch  pictures  a  place  in  his  au- 
tobiography, merely  as  proofs  o£  the 
rash  ju<^;meiits  of  the  boyish  mind, 
alive  to  the  ludicrous,  and  unable  to 
look  philosophically  on  any  novel  as- 
pect of  human  Kfe. 

Nay,  our  letters  from  the  west  coun- 
try inform  us,  that  some  of  the  wisest 
then  inhabiting  that  region,  have  de- 
clared their  opinion,  that  all  the  three 
volumes  have  been  written  with  the 
express  and  exclusive  design  of  making 
the  Second  City  in  tlie  £mpire  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  We 
pledge  our  credit  that  the  author  had 
•  no  such  intentions,  and  that  it  would 
give  him  grei^t  pain  could  he  believe 
that  such  an  effect  was  likely  to  flow 
from  his  publication.  These  are  not 
tunes  wnen  a  good  man  would  wish 
to  foment  any  angry  feelings  between 
the  great  mercantile  and  agricultural 
intcresta.  The  path  which  a  public 
^writer  oQght  bow  to  pnpme  is  plain 


and  direct;  the  atreogth  of  i^ state  is 
in  the  consolidation,  of  all  its  orders ; 
and  the  services  of  Colonel  Thornton 
in  the  cause  of  king  and  country,  li- 
berty and  equal  laws,  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  held  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
such  an  employment  of  his  great  li- 
terary powers,  as  these  wise  men  of 
the  West  have  laid  to  his  charge,  in 
the  very  face  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  flattering  encomiums  that 
were  ever  bestowed  on  a  commercial 
city. 

We  beg  farther  to  remind  those  who 
may  have  suffered  their  minds  to  be 
warped  by  such  insinuations  against 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  this  piece  of 
autobiography,  that  nine- tenths  of  it, 
at  the  least,  have  no  connexion  with 
Glas^w  at  all — that  the  scene  is 
chiefly  laid  in  various  parts  of  England 
— at  Teneriffe — in  Spain,  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Had  it  been  the 
writer's  sole  purpose  to  malign  Glasgow 
and  make  her  ridiculous,  it  would  be 
impossible  too  much  to  admire  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  plan  devised  for  that 
malignant  purpose.  The  virus  of  the 
poison  would  have  been  more  concen- 
trated surely  to  one  spot— and  not  di- 
luted and  wasted  over  a  vast  surface 
which  it  was  not  his  ol^ect  to  injure. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  crafty,  that  three 
volumes  could  be  composed  against  a 
city  which  is  spoken  of  only  in  a  few 
chapters-rand  that  all  the  rest  was 
insidiously  intended  but  as  a  cloak  to 
veil  the  malice  of  the  one  great  de- 
sign. 

Might  we  go  a  step  farther,  and 
hesitatingly  hint,  that  our  well-belo- 
ved friends  in  the  West  Country  are  a 
leetle  apt,  or  so,  to  imagine  lurking 
intents  to  laugh  at  them  in  people's 
sleeves,  who  hold  them  and  their  cha- 
racters in  the  highest  estimation. 
Even  we— we,  Christopher  North— 
Blackwood's  Magazine  itself— have 
been  accused  by  the  Gander,  and  other 
birds  of  the  same  feather,  of  such  un- 
h^wed  purposes — we,  who  never 
even  hear  the  name  of  Glasgow  with- 
out a  fillip  being  given  to  our  spirits, 
and  who,  on  setting  out  on  our  annual 
tour  through  the  Highlands,  always 
prefer  entering  them  by  Inverary  to 
Dunkeld,  for  no  other  reason  under 
the  sun,  but  because  the  steam-boat 
starts  trom  the  Broomielaw.  Wc 
have,  however,  only  to  look  at  our 
suhscription-liat,  to  know  that  sucH 
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the  best  eirclM  in  Glasgow,  as  they 
deterTe—and  an  additioBal  hundred 
aubficriberi  every  month,  amoe  Mr 
Peel's  Bill,  ia  the  beat  pmf  of  enr 
popolari^  in  a,  dty  with  whi^  many 
of  our  ftrat,  and  beat,  and  dearait  r»- 
membrances'  are  inseparably  aasoda* 
ted,  hoping  to  ky  otur  bonea  at  last 
in  the  piaved  cemetery  of  her  old  Hee> 
Kh-k. 

fiesidea,  doea  not  every  one  skilled 
in  human  nature  know,  Uiat  nothing 
ia  more  natural  than  for  the  heart  of 
a  roan  who  has  undergone  many  of  the 
Imffetings  of  this  world,  to  mingle 
something  of  the  ludicrous  with  hia 
most  tender  recolIectioDa.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  heart  of  Cyril  Thorn- 
ion.  In  Glasgow,  he  was  nappy  long 
ago— far  happier  than  he  knew  ;  and 
therefore,  in  mdulginp;hiroaelf  witha 
pleasii^  melancholy,  m  dreams  of  the 
past,  he  fortified  his  spirit,  aa  it  were, 
against  the  rushing  crowd  of  orer* 
powering  recollections,  by  an  asanmed 
gaiety— a  forced  minJi — we  had  al« 
most  said  a  culpable  levity— culpable 
but  in  the  eyea  of  those  who  are  un^ 
initiated  into  the  mingled  mysteries 
of  mirth  and  mdancholy,  and  know 
not  how  the  br«w  of  manhood  alter* 
nately  relaxea  and  is  wrinkled,  as  the 
fond  dreamer  imaginea  it  again  encir* 
eled  with  the  light— the  halo  of  youth. 

Farther,  who  ever  thinks  of  sport* 
ing  jocularly,  good,  bad,  or  indifier* 
ent,  on  people  for  whom  one  carea  not 
three  straws?  If,  by  any  unlucky  ac- 
cident, we  are  led  into  a  train  of 
thought  that  terminates  upon  a  penon 
whose  ugly  flaoe  we  detest,  or  whoaa 
Insignificant  ibce  we  despise,  we  tmme* 
diately  assume  a  most  moroao  aspect, 
and  are  either  ailent,  or  utter  a  very 
few  sulky  monosyllablea.  But  whoi, 
abutting  up  the  vista,  appeara  the 
form  of  one  we  love  aiid  esteem—on 
old  friend  too  fiur  off  to  shake  haada 
with,  we'forthwith  commenee  addreas 
inghim  in  a.atrainof  the  most  tender 
vituperation.  We  raaaack  theEng^ 
and  Scotch  Ungvagaa  for  terma  moat 
expressive  of  eontiimely  and  eodear* 
roent— and  a  atraager  would  either 
think  us  the  maddeat  or  moat  aiisan* 
thropical  of  mankind.  Jnat  so  is  it 
witli  Cyril  Thonnton.  Hurt  he  dearly 
loves  in  his  heart  the  people  of  Ghw» 
gow,  is  proved  by  his  picture  of  young 
Mr  Shortridge— we  are  not  ashamed 
to  ooafeas,  that  wt  were  affected  ewn 


piotnreof  oat  Fms^Maker,  wliem  tm 
Imow  is  to  eateera«-4io  man  coidd  havw 
writtcB  aa  he  faaa  Wfitleft,  of  Bdl 
Geoidy,  without  respeethig  the  Ma>« 
giatnitea  he  aerved-Mior  eould  any* 
men  have  spoken  of  that  Magistracy 
in  sueh  a  composite  style  of  ridicule 
and  respect,  who  did  not  still  cherish 
in  his  oeart  of  hearta  a  deep  and 
boundless  veneiution  for  the  dty,  over 
whose  affidrs  their  annually  self-elect-* 
ed  successors  have  presided  for  a  qnar« 
ter  of  a  century  with  wiadom  ana  auo* 
cess. 

Once  taiore,  who  can  read  the  j»jp^ 
ons  scenes  in  Mr  SpreuUVpariour,  tiie 
sad  scenes  ia  Mr  SpreaU'a  bed  sham 
her,  the  laat  acene  of  all  at  Mr  Spreulfe 
pave,  and  not  fed,  that  with  all  ln» 
impertin»ce,  if,  ii^eed,  after  tSi  we 
have  ursed  to  the  eoatimvy,  imfperti* 
nenee  it  be  still  red^oned,  Cyril  Thanir 
too  waa  a  fine  laddie,  that  Cyril  Thonii* 
I  a  good  man  ?  Ten  aadi  dMiaclera 


aa  INtvid  Spreull  might  aave  a  ^ 
city ;  aad  let  hia  quaial  but  vene& 
rable  image  alaad  betweea  Cyril 
Theraton  aad  the  idle  wvalh  of  ita  in- 
habitants, and  ^  smeeth  tike  raveoi 
down  of  their  darknesa  tffl  it  amile.* 

During  Cyril'a  abort  atay  in  Gfa»* 
cow,  Mr  Suneuirs  brother— •  Dum« 
bartonshire  laird— ftom  whom  he  had 
been  longeatran^|Bd,  diea,  and  we  have 
an  account  of  hia  iimenL  It  ia  es* 
cellent. 

**  On  descandiag^  I  found  asy  anaie  ia 
the  large  apartoMat  destined  for  tbe  re- 
eepttoB  of  the  fuaenl  guest*,  a  few  of 
whom  had  already  asaembled.  Tbe  chairs 
were  doaely  ran^  roond  tbe  rooa^  ia 
ordei  to  afford  as  much  accommodatioo' 
as  possible  to  the  laige  party  who  ware 
expected  to  grace  the  fiinendof  the  I^ird. 
Tbe  sideboard  supported  a  cold  round  qf 
bee^  and  a  mutton4ian,  flanked  by  wiiis- 
ky  on  one  side,  and  wine  on  the  other. 
My  uncle  occupied  the  chair  nearest  the 
door,  and  I  was  directed  to  All  the  one 
immediately  on  hit  right.  lie  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  bowed  on  the  entrance  V>C 
every  new  guest,  who  now  arrived  fn  such 
numbers  as  speedHy  to  throng  the  apart- 
ment. Unaffected  as  I  was  by  any  strong 
regret  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  it  was  not  entirely  with- 
out curiosity  that  I  regarded  the  scene 
around  me^  A  deep  sSteeee,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  eeagh  of  blowing  of  the 
•ose^  reigned  ia  the  apartaaeat.  £veiy 
countenance  was  moulded  into  a  asost 
higttbrious  expression ;  and  in  moring  lo 
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AU  eyw  w«r»  tent  4ia  tlMt 
gmad*  Mid  agta  wkiiper«C  oottvemtion 
wit  asibred  to .  eoUvon  the  geaeral  and* 
pervading  ^ooa  of  the  mettngw  Tkeii*. 
leoce  WM  £nt  Iftroken  by  one  el  the  mi- 
derteker't  men*  who  entaied^  and  pro> 
aoanced  is  a  ■onoroiis  Toice,  *  The  Re?., 
Dr  MK>uk  of  AHchterieehaa.wiU  ask  a 


*  Thia  call  was  obeyed,  and  a  long 
pnfec  repeated  by  the  Doctor;  after 
whidi,  wme,  and  whuky,  and  biscuiii^ 
were  etrciilated  ronod  the  apartment  by 
the  servants.  Suddenly  the  stillness 
whkh  had  reigned  till  now  was  changed 
into  ctamonr  and  vociferation.  *■  Mr 
SpfeoU,  yoorgood health.*—*  Yoor  good 
health,  Mr  Thornton,'  burst  frosa  a  hon-- 
dnd  mists  at  ooee^  in  every  variety  of 
load  and  dJacMdantintenation.  'Dmin- 
ahMiCy»  kece*s  to  ye*'—*  Garsend,  yoar 
iMaUh.*-*'  Gknaeadden,  better  heslth  to 
foorwMiB.' 

noise  and  bastle  had  m 
>  sahsided^  follewiag  the  e»- 
ai^ila  of  any  nade,  I  rosey  and  bowing 
ioand  the  raoii,  drank  the  heaUh.of  tho 
Its.    Many  of  these  had 

m  firom  a  eenstderable  distanee^  and 

r  gave  pntof  of  the  eharpness  of  the 
I  air,  fay  the  ferocity  of  their  at*, 
tack  oa  the  solids  dispUyedon  the  side- 
hoaid.  Of  these  assailants^  I  was  one. 
We  bad  nei^eeted  the  precautioa  of 
hreakfMtiDg  at  Lust  before  starting,  and 
since  last  night's  supper  my  abstinence 
had  beeo  unbroken.  It  would  have  been 
iadeooroos  in  my  uncle  to  have  betrayed 
any  symptoms  of  i^petite  on  so  moornlul 
anoccaeioii;  though,  from  the  occasional 
dirt«tion  of  his  glances  towards  the  thea- 
tie  of  action,  it  stroek  me  he  would, 
•■der  other  circumstances,  have  been 
well  satiafied  to  become  a  participator  io 
oevlabonrsi 

•*  The  repast  was  briefly  dispatdied, 
•ad  another  minister,  whose  designation 
I  cannot  teesH,  was  called  on  to  return 
thanks.  Hits  he  did  ia  a  pithy  prayer 
and  esborcatioa;  after  which,  prepare* 
tioBs  iaMaediately  commenced  for  the 
progress  to  the  church-yard.  This  was 
aot  distaat  above  a  mile^  and  the  proeea- 
elon  was  on  foot: 

**  The  body  was  carried  on  the  shouU 
dcrs  of  six  stout  Htghlaaders,  and  the 
piper  of  tho  family  played  a  eorooacK 
or  huaeolation  for  the  deceased,  as  we 
advaaced,  which,  wakening  the  echoes  of 
the  high  aad  solitary  hills  through  which 
we  passed,  had  a  solemn  and  impressive 
cSect.  My  unde,  with  Uttie  appavent 
indicatkm  of  deep  emotion^  foUowad  his 


faMCher'a^heedtatkagMvd    ThttattMr 
paiUbearers  ware  myself  aad  the  Liiria 
bsfofeomeatmned  of  LaoUash,  GarscaiW 
Druaidiinty,  aad  Olensoadden.     As  wo 
paased,(ha  whoie  popukUkNi  of  the  aeigh. 
bouriiood  appeared  to  Una  th^  road,  »» 
procession  so  splendid  bekig  evidently  ao 
every-day  ocemreooe.     The  ebepherd} 
vailed  his  bonnet  and  looked  down  on  ae< 
bare-headed  from  the  hiU,  and  the  lamb- 
kins of  his  flock,  which  had  qiorttvely 
apfH'oached  the  road,  as  if  to  gaie  on  the 
passing  wonder,  darted  off  on  oar  ap* . 
proach,  half  in  fiear,  half  in  the  wildnesa 
of  their  glee,  to  their  Uesting  dams  ia 
the  nphukds. 

**  The  church  towards  which  our  step* 
were  directed,  stood  the  solitary  (enaat 
of  a  mountain  glen.  It  was  a  snnll,  rude, 
and  uaornameated  structure,  built  of  the 
masses  of  granite  which  had  fiillen  firom 
the  rock,  or  been  gathered  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  It  was  only  distinguish, 
able  from  aa  ordinary  dwelihig-house,  by 
the  projection  of  a  smaH  belfiy  from  the 
reeC  uid  the  absence  of  all  eoctemal  sign 
of  iMnaan  habitatioa.  Tl»  efaurdt-yaM, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood,  was  sor- 
roaaded  by  a  low  wall,  or  rather  what  ia 
called  ia  Scotland  a « drystaae  dyke,' and 
contained  few.  external  osarksr  to  denote 
it  apiece  of  sepaltore.  Few  of  the  graves 
cauid  boast  a  hesdatone,  and  fewer  siitt 
an  inscriptioB,  and  but  foe  the  obtroeivo 
preteasioos  of  a  large  obelisk-shaped 
monument,  emeted,  as  the  stone  bore 
testimony,  by  an  inconsolable  widow  of> 
the  neighbourhood  to  her  bekived  and 
lamented  husband,  it  psesented  aothiag. 
to  arrest  the  cssnal  ghmees  of  the  passer 
by. 

**  In  this  unpretending  reeeptade,  the 
borying-plaee  of  the  SpreoUa  was  sepa-* 
rated  from  those  of  the  meaner  pa- 
rishioners, only  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
its  site  was  pbdnly  indicated  1^  the 
aew-dug  grave.  Within  its  precincta 
did  we  deposit  the  remains  of  the  Laird 
of  Balmallocfa,  with  that  absence  of 
all  ceremoay  in  which  rigid  presbytery 
delights.  Neither  ia  advancing  acrosa 
the  chuseh-yaid  to  the  grave,  nor  when 
thetraasels  ware  reraovwA,  and  we  flnallp 
oommitted  the  body  to  the  gaping  earth, 
eoald  I  detect  any  visible  accession  of 
eaiotion  in  the  counteneace  or  deport- 
mont  of  my  unde.  Bat  when  this  Ust 
dulywas  perfonaed,  and  asaparting  maih 
of  respect,  the  company  had  uaeovered, 
and  stood  bareheaded  for  a  brief  ead 
mournful  space,  and  the  death-musio,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  dode  rattling  on 
the  cofta,  broke  harshly  thesufvoundiag 
lileocf » then,  and  thenonly,  did!  observe 
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a  ecnmilfUra  riivMtr  ptttoftr  tiM  ftmoM 
and  the  couatmumea  of  Che  old  gentle- 
BBMU  It  seemed  to  eone  suddenly  as  a 
•hock  of  electricity,  and  to  pass  like  one, 
for  in  an  instant  it  was  gone,  and  he  stood 
calm,  rigid,  and  unmored  as  before. 

**  We  remiined,  as  is  the  custom,  in 
the  church-yard,  till  the  grave-diggers  had 
completed  their  task,  and  then  turned 
homeward.  My  uncle  walked  alone,  and 
ak  I  did  not  think  proper  at  such  a  time 
to  intrude  my  society  on  him,  I  was  not 
displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
tiffing  my  curiosity  by  entering  into  eon- 
Torsation  with  some  of  the  Highland 
lairds  as  we  returned  to  Balmalloch. 
There  was  no  want  of  cordiality  in  the 
address  of  these  gentlemen. 

*  '  A  sad  office  yeVe  come  upon,  Mr 
Thornton,'  said  Mr  Lamont  of  Drum- 
shinty,  rather  a  hard-featured  old  gentle* 
man,  with  a  powdered  head  and  an  enor- 
mous  queue ;  '  I  didna  expect  to  have 
laid  Balmalloch  in  the  mouls  for  these 
ten  years  to  come.  Why,  it*s  just  a^fort- 
night  come  Friday  since  be  dined  at  the 
half>yeariy  meeting  at  Dumbarton-*! 
never  saw  him  better  in  my  life,  nor 
make  a  better  use  of  baith  glass  and  knife 
and  fork.  Neither  he,  Aucbintulie,  nor 
myself  went  to  bed  afore  twa  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  Balmalloch,  to  be  sure,  for 
twa  or  three  hours  before  that,  just  sat 
in  his  chair  and  dozed  like  a  peerie. 
Foot  man,  he*s  really  a  loss  to  the  coun- 
try, and  his  worthy  widow  must  find  a 
mir  want  o*  him.* 

*<  In  these  sentiments  the  other  lairds 
appeared  very  cordially  to  join,  and  I 
gathered  £rom  the  context  of  the  dialogue, 
that  my  deceased  relation  was  one  of 
those  very  worthy  persons,  whose  cha- 
racter admits  of  praise  in  the  gross,  but 
affords  no  prominence  sufficiently  tangi- 
ble  for  eulogium  in  the  detail. 

**  On  our  return  to  the  house,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  discern  that  arrangements 
wer^  making  for  a  splendid  banquet. 
The  savoury  steams  of  roast  and  stew, 
mingled  with  other  less  prominent  culi- 
nary odours,  pervaded  the  mansion  from 
the  celhu*  to  the  attics,  and  the  whole 
•stablithment  were  evidently  engaged  in 
active  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  a  large  party.  A  funeral  in  the  less 
populous  districts  of  Scotland,  is  always 
followed  by  a  feast,  and  the  walls,  which 
In  the  morning  heard  but  the  voice  of 
grief  and  wailing,  at  evening  generally 
eebo  the  sounds  of  Bacchanalian  meiri- 
ment. 

"  While  the  guests  were  amusing  them- 
selves, some  1^  conversing  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, (if  a  small  and  rather  rudely 
fornished  apartment  may  be  so  called,) 


and  othan  by  stfoUing  Into  tl 
and  examining  the  condition  of  the  cattle 
and  the  bam-yard,  I  received  a  message 
from  my  uncle,  to  desire  my  presence  al 
the  ceremony  of  opening  the  will 

*'  On  obejring,  I  found  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  my  uncle,  Dr  M'Craik  the 
parish  minister,  and  Mr  MacFie,  the 
writer  from  Dumbarton,  all  assembled, 
and  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  The 
grief  of  the  ladies  appeared  to  have  vus- 
tained  some  accession  since  I  last  saw 
them.  They  were  all  decorously  seated 
with  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  and  fre- 
quent sobs  and  long-drawn  sighs  gave 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  their  sorrow. 
Mr  MacFie  now  proceeded  to  open  the 
scnitoire  of  the  deceased,  and  search  for 
the  important  document  in  question.  Af- 
ter some  rummaging  among  charters  of  in- 
feftmeat,  instruments  of  sasine,  heritable 
bonds,  account  sales  of  cattle  and  black- 
faced  sheep,  it  was  diseovered  and  read 
aloud.  It  dfrected,  in  case  of  the  testa- 
tor dying  without  male  issue,  that  the 
estate  of  Balmalloch  should  be  sold,  and 
the  interest  of  the  proceeds  equally  di- 
vided among  his  daughters.  To  his 
wklow  he  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  a-year,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
to  which  she  was  already  entitled  by  her 
marriage-settlement  The  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  testator,  were  Provost 
Aulay  MacAulay  of  Dumbarton  (proba- 
bly a  descendant  of  the  very  amusing 
personage  commemorated  by  my  friend 
Galt^)  bis  brother  David,  to  whom,  in 
token  of  forgiveness  of  his  unchristian 
and  unbrotherly  conduct,  he  bequeathed 
his  bamboo  cane  and  horn  snuff-box* 
adorned  by  a  Scotch  pebble  on  the  lid; 
and  his  old  Friend,  Peter  Murdoch  of 
Glasgow,  a  very  worthy  and  iuflueutial 
merchant  of  that  city,  to  whose  use  the 
sum  of  five  guineas  was  directed  to  be  ap« 
propriated,  for  the  purchase  of  a  mourn- 
ing-riog.  The  laird,  it  appeared,  died 
rich.  An  inventory  of  his  property,  found 
among  bis  papers,  showed  it  to  amount 
to  something  over  L.  15,000,  exclusivn 
of  the  estate,  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  nearly  double  that  sum.  Al- 
together, therefore,  my  fair  cousins  were 
to  be  regarded  as  heiresses,  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  whole  county  of  Dum- 
barton, a  distinction,  on  which  it  would 
argue  more  than  female  humility,  to  sup- 
pose they  did  not  pride  themselves. 

**  The  busbess  Qf  reading  the  will  be- 
ing concluded,  another,  almost  equally 
important,  succeeded  on  the  tapia.  It 
was  now  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  on  our 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found 
the  party  assembled  iu  tolerable  foroa. 
It  eonststed  chiefly  of  those  persons  oC 
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whom  ■ModoB  hil  alraady  betn  BMid%  • 
oniidcmblc  body  of  latrdt,  wbotoauM* 
I  bsTo  forgotten,  tbe  doetor,  and  mtn  of 


*<  The  dinner  wat  plentifal,  end  well 
taited  to  the  character  of  the  guests.  The 
ladies,  of  course,  did  not  appear,  and  the 
honours  of  the  table  were  performed  by 
mj  uncle,  by  whose  orders  I  acted  as 
croupier.  Unluckily  the  primary  duties 
of  the  office  thus  imposed  on  me,  con- 
sisted in  earring  a  huge  round  of  bee^ 
on  which  the  demands  of  the  company 
were  more  numerous  and  firequent  than 
my  strenuous  exertions  were  capable  of 
supplying.  My  toil  indeed  seemed  *  ne- 
Ter  ending,  still  beginning,'  for  my  tor- 
Bsentors  returned  pertinaciously  to  the 
ehafge,  and  round  of  beef  was  voted  by 
the  whole  |larty  as  the  ne  phu  ttUra  o( 
good  living,  especially  when  garnished, 
as  in  the  present  case,  with  the  deeorm* 
tire  adjuncts  of  turnips  and  cabbage. 

**  *  Bless  me,'  at  length  said  an  old  red- 
foeed  gentleman  on  myrigbt,  lasring  down 
•his  knife  and  fork  after  the  discussion  of 
ibur  platefola  of  beef,*— '  bless  roe,  Mr 
llioniton,  ye're  getting  nae  dinner^-l've 
but  a  small  appetite  and  am  doing  no- 
thing, so  pray  let  roe  assist  you  and  take 
that  round  off  jrour  hands.' 

**  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  ao- 
etpting  this  welcome  offer  of  assistance, 
and  gladly  consigned  the  remains  of  the 
^ish  to  the  care  of  my  ruby-visaged 
-neighbour.  With  regard  ta  my  own  din- 
ner, the  board  was  all  before  me  where 
to  choose,  and  really  choice  was  not  very 
^  Aealt  at  an  entertainment  which  could 
boast  salmon  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
and  profusion  of  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and 
hiaek  game.  These  were  luxuries,  how- 
•over,  too  -common  in  this  quarter  to  be 
much  prized,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  company,  evidently  yielded 
the  pas  to  dishes  of  much  lower  preten- 
sion, and  more  vulgar  name. 

*'  While  dinner  was  on  the  board,  and 
Ae  servants  remained  in  the  apartment, 
everything  went  on  with  cegiuarity  and 
deeomm.  My  uncle  did  the  honours  of 
the  table  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and 
good>breeding,  for  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  all  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  him  had 
not  prepared  me.  From  a  coarse  and 
vulgar  humourist,  habituated  to  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  every  whim  and 
pccuHarity,  he  was  now  become  a  finish- 
ed gentleman  uf  the  old  school ;  equal 
\n  all  respects,  superior  in  some,  to  the 
beet  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed. 

^  There  does,  or  perhaps  there  did,  ex- 
ist In  Seotland  a  atmng  and  undiaguiaed 


dialike  beCwatn  the  landed  and  the  mer- 
caatile  interests.  The  former,  of  course, 
consider  their  tradmg  rivals  as  beings  of 
;an  inferior  caste,  and  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard both  them  and  their  pursuits  with 
a  contempt  and  aversion  which  tbey  are 
at  little  pains  either  to  qualify  or  conceal. 
The  latter  feeling,  if  not  the  former,  ia 
not  unretumed  by  the  men  of  trade,  who 
profoas  themselves  equal  in  all  respects 
to  their  acred  antagonists,  and  are  little 
disposed  to  conciliate  them  by  any  su- 
pererogatory demonstrations  of  respect* 
Little  intercourse,  therefore,  is  generally 
kept  up  between  these  bodies ;  the  pride 
of  the  traders  feeling  sorely  outraged  by 
the  aristocratic  haughtiness  of  the  lairds^ 
and  the  lairds  waxing  very  wroth  at  the 
vulgar  and  ostentatious  luxury  affected 
by  their  purse-proud  rivals.  I  mention 
.this  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  my  uncle  had  rather 
a  dUBcult  part  to  play,  in  presiding  at  an 
entertainment  composed  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  which  he  was  the  only 
person  present  connected  with  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce. 

*<  Tho  first  toast  given  firom  the  chair  of 
eoorse  was  the  King.  The  Laird  of  Am* 
eraik  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mrs 
Spreull,  and  the  ladies  of  the  fsmily,  to 
which  toast  my  uncle  returned  thanks^ 
and  expressed  his  acknowledgmenU  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  conferred  ho- 
nour on  the  foroily,  by  their  attendance 
on  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  brother. 

"These  formal  preliminaries  being 
passed,  the  meeting  soon  began  to  as- 
sume something  of  a  more  hilarious  cha- 
racter. The  bottles  circulated  rspidly, 
the  solemn  circumstances  connected  with 
the  entertainment  were  forgotten,  and  the 
funeral  banquet  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  by  an  uninitiated  observer,  for 
a  marriage  feast. 

<*  Nothing  pleases  a  boy  so  much,  as 
to  find  himself  placed  among  men,  in  a 
situation  6f  some  consequence  and  au- 
thority. I  felt  this  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, filling,  as  I  did,  the  important  office 
of  vice-president  or  croupier.  My  spirits 
became  elevated,  I  drank  bumpers,  act- 
ed as  toas^  master,  pushed  about  the 
bottles,  and  proposed  fining  more  than 
one  individual  in  a  bumper,  for  filling  on 
a  heelup.  These  sallies  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  drew  on  me  the  fulogiuma 
of  many  of  the  party,  who  began  to  fear, 
that  they  would  not  find  m  the  exampta 
of  my  undo  either  a  stimulus  or  excuse, 
lor  that  excess  to  which  they  were  desi- 
rous of  extending  their  potations ;  and 
irere  glad,  therefore,  to  avail  themselvea 
•  of  my  exMnple  on  the  oecasion.     Much 
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$6  C^ril  Thmriden. 

.4i«eQiiri6  on  tli#  pn<9M  4d  bkck  cattle, 
iD«oy  dUcusBioop  on  tht  stoto  of  oonoty 
|K>Utic8, 40x1  Cuetious  atorief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eccentric  and  unpopular  neigh- 
hours,  were  intemipted  by  mjr  noiij  and 
obcruaire  discharge  of  my  functions*  I 
made  speeches,  and  roared  catohei  of 
•ongt,  slapped  elderly  gentleflaen  on  the 
hack,  called  them  hearty  old  oocki,  and 
was  guilty  of  a  thousand  extravagances, 
the  offspring  of  a  brain  heated  by  power- 
ful and  anwontc|d  stuniilants» 

"  Suddenly  I  rememher  my  sight  grew 
dim,  and  there  was,  a  loud  rushing  as  if 
of  many  waters  in  my  ears.  The  room, 
the  company,  table,  bottles,  ghMsee,  all 
danced  before  my  eyes^  and  were  whirled 
Tepidly  round  as  if  in  a  vortex,  A  dead- 
ly sickness  came  over  me^  and  a  cohl  and 
clammy  perspiration  stood  on  my  fore- 
head. I  rose  and  staggered  to  the  door, 
followed  by  the  smiles  of  the  old  stagers, 
who  probably  anticipated  saeh  a  finale  to 
.the  piurt  I  had  been  playing.  With  difi^ 
<ulty  I  reached  the  passage,  on  which  I 
.met  one  of  the  maidi^  whom  I  dispatched 
for  my  servant,  but  hefore  he  arrived  I 
had  fallen  insensible  on  the  ataic 

<•  When  I  came  again  to  my  reeoUeo- 
lion,  I  fiound  myself  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Uidies,  ^ho  were  kind  and  assidoons 
in  their  attentions.  One  held  a  smellingu 
hottle  to  mj  nose^  another  bathed  my 
temples  with  cold  water,  and  the  old 
lady  had  juttdenuded  me  of  my  neckcloth, 
and  was  opening  my  shirt^olhMr.  I  had 
.been  sick,  very  sicV»  and  was  altogether 
.in  a  most  pitiable  predieameat.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  I  recovered  siiffi- 
cienl  musctUar  power  to  enable  me^  with 
the  assistance  of  Coker  (my  servant),  to 
^each  my  own  apartment,  where  that 
trusty  functionary,  after  assiatiog  me  to 
tindressg  deposijted  me  in  bed  for  the 
eiigbt 

<'  Before  I  foil  asleep.  I  rememherthe 
aoimds  of  carousal  ware  loud  in  my  eaiv. 
The  more  seasoned  vessels  o;  the  party 
lielow  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
"Of  the  stimulus,  under  tho  infinenoe  of 
'Which  I  had  succumb«d,  and  the  miagM 
noise  of  mirth  and,  wgry  dispdtatkm 
•echoed  through  the  maauoa.  It  eamo» 
however,  sofuned  by  dietamMii  like  the 
•fltfol  bowlings  of  the  wind,  or  the  voice 
of  the  waves  bnrating  alar  olf  on  the 
^hore,  acting  as  an  eftcaciouB  aomnaleAt 
OQ  sonscc  aUea^  dupiOed  by  over  ex- 
citement* 

*'  I  slept  like  a  top,  and  woke,  aa  usual 
in  such  caaest  with  a  parebed  throat  and 
humii^  brow.  The  moniing  sun  ahoas 
bfighUy  through  mycaaement,  and  I  dc- 
Urmined  to  cool  my  fover  by  n  walk  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 


brcose.  Idresaed,  theoBfora* 
as  4«iokly  as  poasihie,  and  dear  ended 
.the  stair.  The  family  were  not  yet  liseo, 
or  at  all  events  were  not  visible,  and  I 
encountered  no  one  but  the  hona»-maid« 
busy  in  her  matutinal  vocation. 

*<  I  was  tempted  tn  paaumt  to  take  a 
cursory  peep  at  the  dtniog-room,  whi^ 
had  been  the  ecene  of  my  last  night's 
follies.  It  exhibited  certainly  a  moec 
deplorable  spectacle.  The  relics  of  dm 
carousal  still  remained  unremoved* 
Everything  was  in  confusion  The  ta* 
ble  was  covered  with  jugs,  bottles,  and 
glasses,  some  partially  filled,  and  many 
broken.  A  dish  or  two  with  the  remaUia 
of  salt  herrings,  and  a  vagrant  ftigment 
or  two  of  oat-eake,  showed  of  what  Che 
anpper  had  consisted.  The  tiunrs,  sodie 
overset  and  otherwise  injured  in  the  firay, 
were  scattered  round  the  apartmeii, 
whieh  was  redoleBtof  a  certain  disguet. 
ing  odour  of  debauchety,  to  be  folC,  not 
described:  an  eflavimn partieuUriy of. 
fensive  to  one,  wimse  preeent  fseiingi  i»- 
dueed  him  to  regard  the  orgies  ef  Che 
.preceding  night  with  disgust  and  nanaea. 
Prostrate  oa  the  floor,  with  the  hearth, 
rug  rolled  under  bis  head  fornpHkMr, 
Uy  one  of  the  party  fost  asleep -snoring 
loudly.  Another,  wrapped  in  a  tasian 
cfoak»  lay  stretched  en  several  chain, 
which  served  him  for  a  coach.  He  sCau 
red  at  me  with  a  VMant  look,  and  mut- 
tered some  unintelligible  sounds^  whieh 
showed  that  his  (acuities  had  not  yet  folly 
emerged  from  their  edipse. 

*'  To  look  on  such  objects  was  to  be- 
hold disnpation  i$i  purit  naiuraHbutf  to 
catch  drunkenness  in  dishabille*  The 
scene  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  obtrusive 
morality,  not  at  such  a  moment  very 
pleasant,  and  I  gladly  turned  from  it,  to 
sally  forth  into  the  pu^  air  of  the  morn- 
ing." 

Cyril,  after  a  successful  scedon  at 
College,  leaves  Scotland,  and  on  hia 
way  home^  at  Staunton-Court,  ihe 
mansion  of  Lord  Amersbam,  falla 
in  love  with  the  Lady  Melicent,  a 
dazzling  and  splendid  creature,  who 
is  to  he  the  star  that  rule^  ova  &ome 
years  of  his  destiny.  In  such  a  home 
ne  could  have  no  happiness,  and  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  unnatural  father, 
a  devoted  mother,  and  two  charming 
sisters,  whose  different  characters  are 
admirably  describedi  spends  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  Landon»  as  youth  in 
ceneial  spend  their  first  bewildered 
days  there,  and  then  joias  his  r^gir 
ment  in  Nova  Scotia. 

For  a  feu  or  two,  Cynl  Thomtoa 
undetgoec  all  the  i^oomy  and  glori- 
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of  a  mOiltrj  life. 
All  tfab  ptrt  of  tht  book  if  maiter- 
ly,  nd  tnkdd  hove  been  written  only 
ij  one  Who  bod  Itred  in  ^  tented 
field.  It  iM  thiooghout  eqnal  to  the 
feijbest  ihingg  in  the  Sabaltern,  and 
we  ooold  not  give  it  higher  praise. 
What  a  contrast  does  aU  its  spirit,  vi- 
vacity, and  enthusiasm,  aflfbra  to  die 
dead,  inert,  and  botched  representa- 
tions of  the  soldier's  life  so  frequently 
attempted  of  late  by  civilians,  who 
never  neard  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
nor  saw  a  charge  of  cavalij,  but  at  a  re- 
view on  Hounsbw^the  Phoenix  Park, 
or  the  Links  of  Musselburgh  ?  Cyril 
has  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  a 
•oldier,  and  wields  his  pen  as  skilful- 
ly in  describing,  as  his  swozd  in  fight- 
ing a  battle.  His  accounts  of  thebat- 
tlo  of  Eoleia,  where  he  is  taken  pri- 
aoner,  and  afterwards  of  i^lbuhera, 
where  be  is  catdown  by  a  sabre-stroke, 
and  has  his  £ue  disfigured  for  life  by 
a  i^tly  wound,  are  written  with 
'^Kat  graphic  power,  and  let  us  know 
wbat  we  are  to  expect  from  hie  work 
mtm  praparing  for  the  press,  "  The 
Spniah  Canpakna." 

'  le  Ladr  MeuooH  Amersham  was, 
lad,  adaidiBg  and  splendid  area- 
,  die  ftar  that  rulea  for  a  time 
tkedeitiny  of  Cyril  Thornton.  ?rhat 
kigh-bora  and  accomplished  siren  is 
Mitttifiilhr  described,  and  also,  we 
think,  originally;  and  the  coldest 
mder  feels  himself  vrithin  the  sphere 
ofhertednatiou.  Cyril's  passion  for 
her  b  almost  delirioua— in  it  his  whole 
being  is  swallowed  up--his  doubts,  his 
flears,  his  hopes,  and  nis  de^Miir^  are  ^ 
delingsted  vrith  extraordixury  power, 
yet  without  exaggeration ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  there  are  many  scenes 
in  our  modem  literature  more  finely 
wrought  up  than  that  in  which  he  la 
bleiaed  by  the  confession  of  Uie  love 
of  his  Enchantress: 


The 


«*  la  this  malaacholy  mood  of 
I  was  walkiflf  one  momiag  in  one  (tf 
the  least  lirtquentedportkms  of  the  fttfk, 
when  I  met  Lady  Melicent  alone.  She 
was  foiaf  to  a  neighbouriBgeotti^e,  and 
Invited  mt  to  aoeempany  her.  Her  spirita 
wcra  hifh,aod  she  talked  of  several  reoent 
oeearrspcaa  bt  a  stiain  of  animation,  even 
asofo  vivid  than  usual.  The  eottage  was 
ac  no  gnat  dislanoa,  and  we  soon  reach* 
ad  it  Oa  our  retora,  the  converaatioa 
coathwsi  la  the  same  strain.  She  raL> 
Med  SM  on  the  hita  aceession  to  my  spU 
Iks. 

*•  <  liaee  the  arrival  of  Lady  Elea. 
r,'  iha  said* « jfou  have  becoma  quite 

Vol.  XXll. 


C^l  Thornton.  ^j 

a  different  eraature.  Tou  am  no  tongtr 
-a  noping  meditative  jroang  man;  like 
Jaques,  melancholy  and  geattemanlike^ 
hi  manner  solemn  and  sententious,  and 
phtloaophising.  with  the  air  of  a  cynic,  on 
all  the  foolish  people  about  yon.  I  coo- 
gratuUite  you  both  on  the  hnprovement 
and  its  cause.* 

*'  '  And  you  attribnte  this  change  to 
the  presence  of  Lady  Eleanour  ?' 

'**  Certainly.  The  miracle  commenced 
the  very  day  yon  irst  met  I  am  pretty 
accnrate  about  dates,  and  we  women,  you 
know.are  tolerably  sharp-^ighted  in  each 
othei'*s  tJUin,  whatever  we  may  be  in  our 
own.* 

**  •  And  yet  you  are  mistaken.  I  ad- 
mit  the  charms  of  the  Lady  Eleanout, 
bat  she  is,  and  can  be  nothing  to  me. 
Bo  you  think  her  a  peraon  likely  to  in. 
spire  a  deep  and  lasting  passion  ?* 

** «  Really,  1  think  Lady  Bleadour  a 
Tery  loveabie  person  indeed.  She  ia 
1>retty,  amiable,  and  not  too  clever,  and 
what  more  could  any  reasonable  nun 
desire.  As  for  your  deep  and  lasting 
passion,  I  imagine  it  to  be  altogether  a 
thing  of  romaaceb— a  mere  fiOmloua  era. 
ation  of  the  poets.* 

«<Tou  do  not,  then,  believe  hi  thp 
azistenee  of  each  love  V 

'* « Why,  to  say  the  truth,  1  have  no 
aettled  belief  on  the  matter.  Sach  love 
nmy  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  in 
aeme  atrong  and  peculiar  ciicumstaneea, 
just  as  ghosts  have  appeared,  and  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  appear  again,  though, 
haviag  never  met  with  the  one  or  the 
other,  my  judgasent  with  regard  to  both 
rests  in  abeyance.* 

**  *  Oh,  why  is  Lady  Melicent  so  un- 
lust,  at  once  to  our  sei,  and  her  own  ! 
Most  of  all,  why  is  she  so  unjost  to  her 
own  noble  nature,  as  to  doubt  her  power 
of  exeitiagi  and  oora  of  ftdiof,  such  love 
as  alone  is  worthy  of  iu  object,— deep, 
fervent,  and  etesnal,— or,  if  perishabla, 
perkbable  only  with  the  bewt  that  gave 
it  birth  !* 

**  I  would  have  proceeded,  hot  my 
volee  here  faHered,  and  1  stopped.  But 
I  had  already  said  enough.  I  Mt  that 
tbo  Rubieon  was  past,  that  1  had  reach* 
ad  the  awlttl  crisis,  when  my  fiae  must 
in  a  few  momeats  be  decided.  As  1 
pronounced  the  last  woids,  1  looked  up- 
on her  face,  with  such  concentrated  ia. 
tensity  of  gase,  as  that  with  wliicfa  a 
eriminal  endeavoura  to  read  his  chance 
of  mercy,  on  the  oountenanee  of  his 
judge. 

**  Her  eye  met  miae^  and  a  Uusb  deep 
as  crimson  suffused  her  cheek.  As  she 
answered,  she*  looked  upon  the  groamik 
and  a  faint  smile  was  on  her  lips. 

'*  *  The  love  you  talk  of,  is  the  love 
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MtoCfMl  liiB»but  of 
the  }0f  one  readt  of  in  a  novel,  of  tome 
hig^ioni  heroine  in  n  cottage  among  the 
Welsh  mountains,  or  in  the  tooth  of 
France,  preceded  generally  bj  aomething 
aboot  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  followed 
by  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  serenade  from 
aome. noble  lover  in  disgaise.  This  is 
but  the  fiundful  theory  of  love,  not  the 
dull  and  vulgar  reality.' 

•* '  Oh,  breathe  not,*  I  replied,  «  such 
treason  of  the  human  heart*  You,  in- 
deed, have  never  felt  such  love,  for  where 
is  he  who  is  worthy  to  be  its  object! 
Bat,  believe  there  is  at  least  one  bo- 
som— :-* 

^  I  paused,  for  agitation  choked  my 
utterance ;  my  limbs  refused  their  office, 
and  I  stood,  with  every  fibre  quiverfaig, 
rooted  to  the  spot 

"  She  too  stopped. 

*<  In  a  few  moments  my  powers  were 
leslored,  and  I  knelt  before  her. 

<*  *  Tes^*  I  exclaimed,  <  I  have  dared  to 
love  you ;  torn  from  me  with  disdain-— 
I  know  my  crime,  and  I  ask  only  for  its 
pnnishment.  I  know  you  are  above  my 
aphere— 1  know  auch  passion  is  folly,  is 
madness— 1  know  its  fete,  and  I  am  pre- 
ptfcd  to  nseet  it' 

^  As  I  spoke,  her  frame  too  trembled, 
and  she  stood  silent,  and  with  downcast 
•yoa. 

^  <  Ob,  speak,'  I  continued;  *  one 
word,  not  of  anger,  but  of  pity,  is  all-^ 
all  I  require.* 

**  She  stood  still  unmoved  before  rae; 
there  was  no  motion  of  her  lips,  but  in  a 
feint,  and  searcely  audible  voice,  I  heard 
the  word— 

••  •  Eise.* 

"  I  obeyed,  and  stood  once  more  be- 
side her. 

**  *  I  know,—!  feel  that  I  have  ghren 
you  pain,  and  would  not  willingly  prc^ 
long  it  Command  me  from  your  pre^ 
sence— bid  me  quit  you  for  ever,  and  yon 
■hsU  be  obeyed.  My  lips  shaU  tl&t  breathe 
€me  ferewell,  and  henceforward  I  shall  be 
to  you  but  as  a  dream.* 

*'  She  was  silent.  I  know  not  what 
there  wu  in  her  look,  for  I  saw  it  un- 
dergo no  change ;  but  hope  dawned  sud- 
denly on  my  heart,  and  I  took  the  hand 
that  hung  motionless  by  her  side. 

^  Her  fece,  whk^  had  till  now  beea 
pale,  became  in  one  instant  the  colour  of 
camadon.  Her  very  fingers  reddened  aa 
I  raised  them  to  my  lips,  but  they  were 
not  withdrawn.  Words  cannot  express 
the  blessedness  of  that  moment,  for  then 
iny  heart  Uld  me  I  was  beloved. 

**  For  some  seconds,  perhaps  minutes^ 
(for  who  in  such  a  situation  could  take 
note  of  time?)  we  stood  silent  and  mo- 
tioiaess.    No— not  motionless«-4br  the 


It  ia  bosom  of  the  liuiy  If  eUitBt  heaved  to- 
multooosly,  and  her  heart  even  visibly 
beat  itself  against  the  walls  of  iu  prison, 
as  if  struggling  to  be  free.  1  felt  the 
small  quick  pulses  of  her  hand,  which 
"still  lay  passively  in  mine,  and  encircling 
her  with  my  arm,  I  drew  her  to  my 
bosom  with  a  pressure  as  soft  and  gentfe 
as  a  mother's  first  embrace  to  her  new- 
bom  babe. 

**  She  started  convulsively  as  she  felt 
this,  and  her  eyes,  which  till  then  had 
never  met  mine,  were  raised  to  my  fece, 
with  a  gentle  look  of  fear,  and  of  re- 
proach. 

**  It  was  understood.  I  asked  for  no 
declaration  of  passion,  no  avowal  of  love, 
and,  releasing  her  from  my  scarcely  per- 
ceptible embrace,  I  placed  her  arm  Within 
my  own,  and  we  walked  on  silently,  in  a 
path  sheltered  by  shrubs  and  underwood^ 
from  the  chance  of  observation. 

**  Long  did  we  wander  that  morning, 
and  swiftly  fled  the  winged  hours ;  and 
ere  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  had 
warned  us  of  the  necessity  of  our  retsDV, 
I  had  imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  the 
glowing  lips  of  Lady  Melicent. 

**  At  dinner,  we  met  again.  Never 
did  conqueror  advance  to  a  triumph  with 
Ugbter  step,  or  prouder  heart,  than  those 
with  which  I  entered  the  drawing-rooas. 
Lady  Melicent  was  there,  and  never  had 
sbe  ieemed  in  my  eyes  so  traoaeendently 
lovely.  All  the  radiance  that  elegance 
of  adornment  can  lend  to  beauty  had  been 
contributed,  as  if  to  barb  the  mrrows  of 
her  charms,  and  render  their  wounds  in- 
curable. In  everything  connected  with 
Lady  Melicent,  there  was  sometlung  pre- 
eminently refined  and  recherchi*  On  that 
day  she  wore  jewels.  They  were  few, 
but  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  I  could  have 
exclaimed,  in  my  enthusiasm,  aa  I  gased 
on  her— 


Vp,  op,  fUr  bride !  and  call     ' 
Thy  itan  from  out  thdr  ttreral  bozM ;  take 
Thy  rubies,  pearls,  and  croeralda  fiirth,  and  make 
Thyieir  a  constettatioo  of  them  alL 

**  The  colour  on  her  cheeks  was  more 
brilliant  than  usual,  and  her  eye^  though 
restless  and  unfiixed,  was,  if  possible, 
brighter.  Once,  and  but  once  only,  it 
met  mine,  and  it  was  instantly  with- 
drawn ;  but  her  glance,  transient  as  it 
was,  had  spoken  what  volumes  wotthi 
have  been  insuflUcient  to  express. 

<*  For  myself,  though  my  mind  was^  by 
the  events  of  the  nx>ming,  freed  from  a 
'burden  which  had  pressed  on  it  almoat 
to  madness,  I  was  even  less  capable  thaa 
formerly  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  so- 
ciety. So  perfect  was  the  eigoyment  I 
derived  ftt>m  the  concentration  of  my  owa 
thoughts,  that  1  found  it  almost  imposai- 
-ble  to  divert  any  part  of  my  attention  t» 
the  joeae  in  which  1  mingled.** 
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Love  in  NoteU  it  genentUy  inoft' 
iniipid— «nd  tt  the  Mme  time  extra- 
tmgant,  like  letters  to  and  from  mr- 
aotw  defoted  to  etdi  other  in  real  life. 
While  the  parties  are  all  throwing  out 
atreams  of  Ura  like  a  hrace  of  volca- 
Boes,  the  readers  are  sitting  like  an- 
concerned  Neapolitans,  in  the  sylvan 
shades,  heedless  of  the  eruptions. 
Hie  discharges,  though  violent  and  in« 
eesMnt,  are  known  to  he  harmless, 
and  the  creatures  keep  firing  away  to 
themselves, without  attracting  theleast 
fohlic  nodee. 

The  fact  seems  to  he,  that  love- 
seeoes  in  novels  have  heen  generally 
vnritten  hy  elderly  maiden  ladies,  to 
whom  the  question  has  never  heen 
popped.  The^  have  therefore  todraw 
OD  neir  imaginations ;  and  their  ima« 
ginatioDa  are  not,  at  their  time  of  life> 
wry  prolific.  Nor  are  old  hachelors 
much  more  soocessfnl.  Venus  or  Cu- 
pid are  napropitiouB  to  writers  who 
srear  wigs, — and  dine  alone  on  a  nrat- 
ton-chop.  It  isonly  your  married  men 
who  know  how  to  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Erperientia  aajpiewHam  docet, 
«-«nd  the  Vision  awakened  hy  a  Bene- 
dict blushes  "  celestial  rosjr  red,  love's 
proper  htie."  To  all  vrriters  of  ro- 
nanees  we  recommend  early  marriaga. 
Even  if  their  wives  should  be  plain, 
they  kindle  the  emotions  of  beauty ; 
bat  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  tne 
author  of  Cyril  Thornton  has  not  a 
wife  of  his  own,  whose  sense  and 
sweetness  are  his  best  inspiration. 

Cyril  Thornton,  accordingly,  makes 
love  like  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  in 
the  British  army.  He  is  no  puling 
scntimencalist.  He  puts  his  heart 
and  soul  into  all  he  says  or  does  ;  and 
should  his  passion  be  ill-starred,  as 
in  this  case  it  proves  to  be,  we  feel 
assured  Uiat  he  will  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  whoUv  overwhelmed  by  its  evil 
influence — ^nut  beinK  the  deceived  and 
not  the  deceiver,  will  in  good  time  re- 
eover  his  equsnimity,  and  be  more 
fortunate  in  nis  next  choice,  and  final 
deadnatkni. 

That  in  the  hey-day  of  his  blood, 
with  an  eye  and  ear  for  everything 
beautiful  in  the  externals  of  the  Ciree 
that  enchants  his  soul  and  senses,  and 
a  spirit  unsuspicioas  of  evil  in  a  form 
ao  bright  and  fair  as  the  Lady  Meli« 
cent,  and  willing  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  all  those  attribiites  with 
which  his  delighted  fancy  had  envelop- 
ed her  ioSage, — that  the  young  ardent 
soldier,  wmu  free  from  war's  ahtrms, 
should  deliver  himself  up  in  tntire 


i^wndeniMnitdtliohliasMinlktuatioB* 
is  all  natural  and  inevitable ;  and  all 
the  pictures  of  passion  that  intervene, 
among  the  less  agitating  scenes  of 
the  story,  are  painted,  we  think,  with 
equal  warmth  and  delicacy — while 
the  denouement,  although  painful, 
is  satisfactory ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  victim  escapes  at  last  from  such 
enthralment  into  the  quiet  haven  of 
a  less  imaginative  but  far  deeper 
afiection.  There  is  great  brillian- 
CT  in  all  these  parts  of  the  book— and 
the  writer  seems  very  much  at  home 
in  his  delineations  of  high  and  fa- 
ahionable  life,  without  appearing  par* 
ticularly  to  pride  himselr  on  his  fit- 
miliarity  with  its  shallow  mysteries. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  impression— al« 
though  we  ourselves  do  not  remember 
ever  having  been  in  love  with  a  titled 
lady,  notwithstanding  that  with  a 
few  we  have,  some  fifty  years  ago» 
occasionally  had  a  little  fiirtation. 
We  suspect,  after  all,  that  they  are 
apt  to  oe  dissatisfied  with  themsdves 
for  encouraging  the  advances  of  a  mere 
commoner ;  and  the  Lady  Mdicent, 
it  is  probable,  gave  up  Cyril  with  ao 
small  a  struggle,  not  so  much  on  ac« 
count  of  the  cut  on  his  cheek,  which, 
in  a  hero  just  returned  from  the  Pen- 
insula, must  have  been  very  becoming, 
as  that  ahe  would  be  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
a  title  of  older  date  by  some  centuries 
than  that  which,  by  a  singtdar  coinci- 
dence, is  now  woml)y  the  I^rd  Chan* 
cellor  of  England. 

But  although  Cyril  Thornton  ia 
thus  desperately  enamoured,  and  be« 
lieves  that  all  his  interest  in  this  life 
is  centred  in  one  beinf,  yet  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  and  accordingly,  he  plays  hia 
part  well  in  many  other  scenes,  and 
ahows  that  his  heart  is  open  to  the 
influence  of  many  other  afiections* 
Above  all,  his  love  for  his  two  amiable 
sisters  is  never  deadened — and  hia 
brotherly  conduct  towards  one  of 
them,  wno  is  unhappily  married,  and 
by  the  brutal  cruelty  of  her  husband 
driven  insane,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
private  road-house,  is  such  as  to  warm 
the  hearts  of  all  readers  towards  him, 
and  so  described,  as  to  prove,  if  any 
proof  were  wanting,  that  he  who  wrole 
these  Memoirs  is  something  more  thm 
a  man  of  genius,  and  has  a  heart  open 
to  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. 

Indeed,  there  is  great  beauty  in  all 
the  home-scenes,  both  in  their  manner 
of  introduction  and  tone  af  colouring 
— fometimes  furnishing     pleading  re« 
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lief  to  jtbe  bustk  of  the  hock,  and  at 
othor  Umes  breaking  in  upon  it  with 
a  very  touching  fttthos.  Of  this  kind, 
especially)  is  Cyril's  visit  to  the  house 
9f  bis.  Others— both  parents  dead — he 
who  had  diftinherited  him^  and  in  do- 
tage  degraded  himself  by  an  unwor-* 
thy  second  mairiage— and  she  who 
had  always  tenderly  loved  him,  and 
tent  her  heart  to  hhn,  whan  enoom* 
pgsftdwith  das^  and  death,  across 
the  seas;— one  sister,  though  still  hap* 
p^  in  oonstitutional  eheerfuhieM,  and 
|he  untameable  gaiety  of  innocence^ 
iJBiewhat  saddened  by  the  affliction 
thai  had  befalkn  those  she  loved ;  and 
the  other  sunk  in  hopeless  and  irre* 
IViediable  woe,  and  dying,  with  a  sipile, 
and  then  a  shriek  ^f  recognition,  with« 
in  hia  armsy  as  reason  for  a  moment  re« 
turned,  and  then  was  extinct  for  ever. 
Xhat  was  dangerous  ground  to  tresd, 
tor  our  Literature  and  Poetry  is  fUll 
of  dark  pictures  of  reason  eclipsed, 
drawn  by  the  hands  of  great  masters. 
But  our  author  has  succeeded  where 
fiulure  would  have  been  no  disgrace. 
The  causes  assigned  for  the  insanitv 
of  the  sufiferer  are  adequate,  and  sucn 
as  have  too  often  occurred  in  domestic 
life:  her  character  is  altogeth^  of  the 
kind  most  likely  to  be  so  affected  by 
them ;  and  as  her  lot  admitted  of  no 
complete  and  permanent  alleviation  or 
comfort,  we  are  willing  that  she  should 
die  a  victim. 

[  Most  tales  get  crowded  and  oonfu* 
sed,  and,  what  is  worse,  contradictory 
and  inconsistent,  as  they  huddle  on  to 
i  dose.  How  rarely  does  it  haj^ien 
that  the  reader  is  endrelj  satisfied 
with  the  desths  and  marriafKS  that 
diversify  the  patch*work  of  the  con- 
cluding chaptm!  ^'Thefiineralpbaked 
meats  do  coldly  ftimish  up  the  mar- 
riage-tables." We  see  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  people  who  are  killed  off, 
ahouldnot  rawer  haveenteredinto  wed- 
lock ;  and  we  care  not  though  the  happy 
pair,  who  are  setting  off*in  a  chariot  and 
four  blood  bays,  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon at  < '  his  Lordship's  Marine  Villa/' 
should  not  have  been  nonourably  men- 
tioned in  the  obituary.  But  the  third 
volume  of  Cyril  Thornton  beats  ita 
predecessors ;  and  of  it,  too,  the  last 
part  is  the  best.  Through  the  whole 
story,  we  have  wstched  with  interest 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Laura 
Wilioughby— and  never  been  without 
a  presentiment  that  she  was  destined 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  gallant  soldier. 
The  truth  is,  that,  unknown  to  himself, 
he  has  loved  her  all  along— nothing 
^n  be  more  beautiful  than  her  calm. 


devoted,  almost  unrtpioing  M^A* 
ment  to  him,  even  when  that  cttachi* 
roent  was  hopdesa^  under  the  reign  of 
the  haughty  and  heartless  Lady  Me* 
Ucent ;  and  their  union,  at  last,  aatis« 
fies  all,  who  have  fdt  that  her  mode 
and  humUe  virtues,  not  unadorned  by 
persond  lovdiness  and  aocompliah* 
ments,  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
life-long  a£f^etion  of  a  generous  heart, 
Usat  bsd  never  been  insensible  to  their 
sweet  attractions,  and  was  to  find  in 
them  perfect  consolation  for  all  its 
vain,  as  wdl  as  more  serious  sorrows. 
The  prospect  brightens  up,  not  too 
suddenlv,  but  just  as  this  every-day* 
worid  ot  ours  often  does,  when  it  has 
seemed  to  be  at  the  gloomiest;  and 
widiing  joy  to  the  fdr  bride  and  gal- 
hmt  bridegroom,  we  lay  the  book  on 
the  Uble— or  tdl  John  to  take  it  to 
Miss  Somers  in  Moray.  Plaoe— and 
stroll  up  ourselves  in  the  sunshine  to 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

We  shall  regale  such  of  our  readeri» 
as  have  not  yet  read  the  book,  with 
what  seems  to  us  a  singularly  beautiful 
scene— the  n>irit  of  which  they  wifi 
fed  and  unoerstand  without  amy  «s^ 
plimatioi\ : 

^  One  moning,  when  we  were  seated 
alone  in  the  dra¥riiig.room,  I  dctermmei 
to  czecate  my  task. 

*< '  Lainm,  you  remember  the  morning 
when,  after  bearing  the  aoooont  of  Ltdy 
Lyndfaerst's  msrriage,  (the  words  hall 
stuck  io  my  throat,)  I  ran  from  the 
apartment  like  a  madoaan.  Did  yea  not 
think  me  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
being  ?  I  am  sure  you  did.' 

**  She  did  not  answer,  but  gently  rai- 
sing her  eyes,  cast  them  on  my  (ace,  and 
a  smile,— a  &int  one,— passed  like  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  light  over  her  coonteaaDce. 

'* '  I  am  sure  you  must,  even  if  your 
own  conjectures  led  you  to  dirine  the 
cause.' 

" '  Yes,*  she  answered  fat  a  low  and 
soft  voice, '  the  cause  of  your  agitation 
could  not  be  mistaken.  I  thiidc  I  already 
know  an.' 

"<  No,  not  off,  not  dl.  Ood,  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  done  can  know  all ; 
bat  something  of  my  story— enough,  per- 
haps,  tor  your  kind  heart  to  eompasskm- 
ate,;  I  wodd.  If  you  wodd  permit  UMb 
now  tell  yea.* 

^  She  agdn  saissd  on  me  her  moist 
and  beantifol  tye%  with  a  k)dc  that  aoiA 
into  my  sQoL 

**  *  Nay,  CyrU,*  she  nid,  taking  my 
hand  as  she  sffoke, '  do  not  now  enter 
on  a  sdiject,  on  whkdi  it  is  impossible 
lor  you  to  speak  without  agitation.  I, 
too,  know  that  memofy  is  painfial,  and  it 
were  perhaps  wiser  not  to  brnk  the 
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tB  *•  ftitwti-utal  at  kMt  Mft/ b«  gilded 
byilMiuKj;  |bepraMBC»uiddiepMl» 


•  « «  To  m^  IjMnt  tlMfe  it  no  luture, 
^«l  lMit»Meli  MliieprMeat  i%  tiM 
I  wttit  boi  Tkiie*  my  eym 
Mw  twaeib  and  my  own 
we  of  Ihe  wwld 

a  a^  OM^  ^  ebanged.    But  that 

wio/trf  world  that  if  within,  no  aceond 
afriof  can  em  roBOfata.  IliBtlthatto 
W  diaMoleea  aa  the  cP^ve.  For  meb 
ftitnitj  baa  nothiag  bngfatar  or  darkat 
than  the  preeent.  Suehaa  I 
Mat  And  me.* 

o '  Ton  talk  aadlj,  Cyril ;  yon  ooght 
aotr— 90a  nnat  not  indalge  in  aocb 
^oMvj  pnaentinienta.  It  ia  wrong,  Cy- 
ril, very  wrong,  to  despair.  Eren  in  thia 
worid  there  b  a  balai  for  erery  wonnd 
bnt  didioBoar.  1  apeak  to  you  aa  a 
friend,  for  I  hato  erer  kiokcd  upon  yoo 
aa  Biy  beat,'— ehe  hesitated, « my  deareat 
OPM^  GifVMtwaytothiaafaikingoCthe 
ipifH^  I  entree  yoo.  It  ia  ungratefat— 
illaainfaL' 

••<I  have^I  feai^  taftod  aore  aadly 
Ihaa  I  Intended^*  endaafouring  aa  I  apoko 
la  anfiaw '  fev  I  BMaat  not  to  diatien  yen. 
I  wfll  BOW  apeak  eahnly. 

r*  Yon  have  aove^I  think,  aeen  Lady 
Lyndhwat;  bat  the  fiuse  of  her  boaaiy^ 
^^  bar  faarinatioB»  baa  of  coniaa  reach 
odyoo.' 

••  Laom  bowed  ilagfat^withotttrairing 
bar  boad^  and  bar  bee  wia  hkl  fram  my 


«« At  irtt,  when  I  had  dene^apeakfaig^ 
Lniira  bent  her  head  forwards  to  the  ta- 
ble, and,  pressing  it  with  her  bands,  m. 
Buuned  in  that  posture  for  about  a  bO- 
nute,  then,  m  if  suddenly  aeqidiii^ 
strength  to  eommand  her  feelings,  she 
ooce  more  turned  her  hee  towards  me» 
and  it  was  calm.  1  si^  calm,— for»  al- 
though deep  piQr  and  interest  were  ne?er 
BMwe  legibly  ezpieseed^  h«r  4 
mtaiBed  no  traea  of  1 


••<  Cyril,*  sboaai^' 
melancholy  tale.    I  kiiow,r-«t  JeaM^  I 


am,  death    tMnk  I  know, 


«<<IkivedbcE.  With  iHiat  k>ve^  I 
wia  not  speak.  Ton  think,  perhapa, 
Cbiawaaamdnoa^bBt  I  did  more  than 
e?on  this.  I  told  h«r  of  my  lovOi 
I  ifiU  not  my  it  was  retnrBed,  bitt  our 
troth,  at  least,  wia  motuaUy  plighted.  I 
<|aitled  my  ooantiT  a  proud  and  a  happy 
aian,  bearii^  within  me  the  fuU  treasure 
of  my  happiness^  in  the  confidence  of 
being  lofcd.  Her  image  went  with  me.  It 
forao^  me  not  00,  sea  or  on  bmd,  in  the 
tent,  in  the  siege,  or  on  the  battle-field. 

^  *  In  a  moment,  I  became  the  creatuns 
yon  now  bdudd  me.  Hie  struggle  be- 
cwoen  llfo  and  death  was  a  long  one,  but 
in  petal  and  auffering  it  was  atiU  with  me, 


«*IleBlreleaaad  ber  fhym  her  pro- 

lim.    9ai  wmldsy  I  would  not  have 

1  bar  to  a  thtaig  like  myaelC    I  re* 

lacold  sMwer  to  my  letter  1 1  saw 

be^  oa  asy  airiTal  in  LanidoB,  han>y  and 

cnnlaes  of  my  ftte,  and,  hi  leea  tbaa  twB 

** « TeU  me  Bot  to  baaisb  her  from  my 
baart  It  wore  but  a  waate  of  worda  to 
doso.  Believe  m%  I  have strifenstroi^ 
lyb  iBufnIly,  and  vjMSly,  and  I  know  It 


aiagbw  tbroBgii  what  SBflbriivgs  you  bswB 
passed.  I  would  comfort  you,  Cyril,  bul 
what  have  I  to  ote  b«t  teira?  yoif  sao 
thr  J  am  jimn '  pnintinf  at  thn  mmi  iinw 
to  my  hand,  alrf  My  aMiataned  with  tbeB^ 
« take  tbeai,  they  ana  my  alU' 

««<Te8^  Ijua%  I  rereiTo  tbaai,  and 
beUevo  BMb  witbagrate&d  heart,"  i 
at  the  saBM  time  my  bead  to  Bsy  %a,  I 
kissfaig  away  the  drape  that  h^  on  i|p 
*  Earth  ean  now  affard  nothing  more  poa* 
doua  than  theae  tean^  The  woBnda  Cm 
which  thev  aflbrd  no  balmy  must  indeed 
be  Incurable.^ 

***Tboa(^  I  cannot  comfort  yoo,*  sho 
fMDsned,  '  I  would  yet  entreat  you,  by 
all  yon  hold  dear  on  earth^-HUid  surely; 
Cyri^  there  is  stiU  much  to  whidi  your 
heart  grapples^— not  to  yield  yonraalf  ta 
daapondency.  Ton  baTO  bean,  and  aiB 
perliapa  yet  deithied  to  be  tossed  onn 
stormy  sea.  To  your  eye  no  baTcn  amy 
be  near  no  ray  of  hope  may  shiae  in 
the  surrounding  darkness  but  jou  are 
alike  called  on  by  reaaon  and  relij^on,  to 
buffet  with  tbo  watera  to  the  kst,  and,  al 
least,  not  to  aink  a  anpine  and  wiltfqi 
Tictim  in  the  abyss. 

««*Let  your  trust  be  ia  that  God,  who 
raised  the  teaqiost,  and  can  again  eahs 
it.  Cast  yourself  on  Him,  with  a  full 
reliance  on  his  merey,  and  He  wiU  not 
forsake  you  in  the  atruggleb' 

*'  1  was  silent,  and  she  proceeded. 

«<«  Hear  I  am  a  bad  preacher,  Cyril, 
and  I  weary  yoo.  I  ha?e  touched  on  a 
subject,  perhapf,  too  mcred  to  be  even 
alluded  to  by  one  like  me.  Pardon  asev 
for  I  have  indeed  ^oken  in  the  folnaeaol 
my  heart.' 

**  Most  beantifol  and  benign  was  tbo 
expression  of  h«r  countenance  at  that 
moment  Never  had  h«r  eye  gleamed 
more  brightly ;— never  had  the  mnsie  of 
her  sweet  voice  foUen  so  meltingly  on  n^y 
ear.  But  the  tears^  which,  as  she  spokei 
had  ceased  to  fiow,  again  fell  fiMt,  and 
bending  down  her  fordead,  she  covered 
it  with  her  bands. 

«*  <  Do  not  think,  Laura,*  and  I  took 
her  unresisting  hand  as  I  spoke  t  'do  not. 
think,  Laara,  though  my  heart  bo  not 
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now  fitted  lo  netlfe  thetn,  ditt  your 
wordi  hate  fikUcn  on  a  oold  and  an  an-r 
gfiCtAil  toil.  Tbcf  hftvc  been  treuured 
bcve— tbejr  muj  long  lie  dommit,  bat 
tb^  th«U  not  die,  and  ttniaj  happen- 
that,  like  bread  cant  upon  tlie  waters, 
their  connotation  maj  be  found  after 
manj  dayi.  Forgive  me,  Laura,  for  the 
pain  whieh  it  It  too  evident  I  have  oe^ 
eaaioned  you.  There  it  no  other  being 
on  earth  to  whom  I  could  have  ditcloted 
the  secret  that  preys  on  me.  It  con- 
eemt  not  me  atohe,  but  with  you  it  is 
safe.'  ^ 

*^  She  answered  only  by  a  lool^  that 
spoke  pfaunly  as  words,  *  can  you  doubt 
it?' 

<*  Much  did  we  talk  of  on  that  morning, 
and  the  voice  of  her  sweet  soothing  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  my  irritable 
spirits.  She  spoke  comfort  to  me,  and 
I  was  comforted,  for  I  knew  that  she 
•hartd  my  sorrows;  and  the  thought: 
stole  through  my  heart,  as  we  parted,r 
t^i^  in  my  br^ter  days,  I  had  loved 
litara  Willoughby,  happiness  might  yet 
have  been  mine.** 

From  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  proceed 
to  the  following,  condusion.  It  is 
thus  that  such  matters  should  be  m»- 
ntged: 

**  I  had  made  my  arrangements  un- 
known to  any  of  the  family,  and  the  car-> 
riage  was  at  the  door,  before  I  had  nn-i 
aoonced  my  intention.  Then  I  sought 
Laura,  for  with  her,  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  my  happiness,  to  have  a  short  inter- 
view before  my  departure,  to  tell  her, 
on  the  eve  of  an  eternal  separation, 
that  I  did  not  part  from  her  in  cold  in- 
dUrerence  of  tout.  She  was  not  in  the 
house.  I  learned  she  had  gone  out  an 
hour  or  two  before,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. I  went  forth  into  the  park  in 
search  of  her,  I  vlfllted  her  fiivourite  walk, 
befieath  the  spreading  arms  of  the  gigan- 
tic  beeches,  and  I  called  aloud  upon  her 
name,  but  received  no  answer.  Then  I 
sought  her  in  her  flower  garden,  but  that 
had  long  been  neglected,  and  she  was 
not  there.  I  remembered  her  favourite 
bower,  on  the  banks  of  a  shady  dell,  in 
which  she  delighted  to  seek  retirement, 
when  the  sun  was  high.  This  boiver 
was  peculiarly  her  own,  and  here,  even 
by  her  own  ftimily,  her  colitode  was  held 
sacred  from  intrusion.  Thither  my  steps 
were  tient  As  I  approached,  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  murmuring  of  the 
brook  beneath,  and  the  carolling  of  the 
birds  from  the  branches  of  the  leafy  wiU 
demees,  in  which  it  stood  embowered. 
When  I  came  within  a- few  yards*  I  stop* 
ped,  unwilling  to  intrude  suddenly  on  her 
privacy,  and  in  a  low,  but  audible  voice, 
I  pronounced  her  name.     No  answer 


was  Wtumed,  and  uneertaia  whetlitfr  It 
contained  the  object  of  my  search,  I  at 
length  approached  the  door. 

«*  When  I  entered,  she  was  sealed  at 
a  rustic  table,  with  her  finre  buried  in  her 
hands.  A  bunch  of  wild  flowers  was  tte-* 
fore  her,  and  a  book  toy  open  upon  tho 
table.  She  did  not  move  on  my  cntmneef 
and  I  again  addressed  her. 

**  *  Laura,-  I  said,  *  1  am  come  to  bid 
you  Ikrewell.' 

**  She  raited  her  head  quickly  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  surprised  by  my  presence. 
She  rose  As  she  beheld  me. 

*'  *  You  are  going,*  she  said,  and  ex- 
tending her  hand  towards  me»  she  sunk 
back  upon  her  seat,  as  if  exhausted  by  the 
effort.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and 
her  eyes  in  a  moment  became  lustralesa 
and  glassy. 

<*  *  Oh,  Laura,  you  are  ill ;  excuse  me 
for  having  thus  intruded  on  your  privacy, 
but  I  felt  I  could  not  depart  without  tee- 
ing you  once  more.' 

**  1  saw  she  was  stroggHng  to  iperic, 
but  could  not,  forher  lips  moi^^  yet  they 
produced  no  sound.  At  length  the  wora 
farewell,  in  deep  and  suffo^ng  tones, 
was  filtered  from  her  tips. 

"  *  Ere  I  bid  yon  farewell,  Leaf*,  I 
have  something  to  iay,  whii^  I  oouldnol 
be  happy  were  I  to  leave  unspoken.  I 
would  not  have  you  believe  me  unkind— 
ungrateful.  Alas,  could  you  read  nj 
heart,  you  would  know,  I  am  neither.*   ' 

**  As  I  spoke  I  seated  myself  bedde 
her  on  the  mossy  bench— her  head  fell 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  mimitea 
the  power  of  utterance  was  restored  to 
her  lips. 

**  What  passed  at  that  interview,  worde 
shall  never  tell. 

**  The  carriage  was  countermanded.  I 
did  not  retnm  to  the  arifty." 

And  now,  gentle  reacYers,  we  have 
almost  '*  said  our  say,"  and  do  not 
know  that  you  would  thank  us  for  the 
very  best  summary  possible  of  the  me« 
rits  and  demerits  of  Cyril  Thornton. 
When  we  like  a  book,  we  laud  it,  with- 
out any  of  those  base  "  ifs"  and  "  buta" 
that  take  away  all  the  grace  of  com- 
mendation, and  leave  the  mind  ba- 
lancing between  praise  and  censure. 
When  we  didike  a  book,  our  worst 
enemies  will  allow,  that  we  condemn 
it  to  the  heart  8  content  of  all  reaaou- 
able  people.  We  daresay  that  these 
three  volumes  are  ihll  or  faults,  and 
that,  if  all  carefully  picked  out  by 
some  sharp*  sighted,  nunble^fingered 
critic,  partial  to  such  employment, 
they  would  fill  a  bushel.  We  are 
sornr  that  Cyril  should  have  shot  his 
broUier,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
so  scurvily  provided  in  die  srttele  of  a 
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fiuhcr.  Pm^asSitlieairoathePiik. 
of  Teneriffi^  it  teems  not  to  have 
•greed  well  with  bis  peculiar  tefspera* . 
Qent  a»d  eoDStitotioD,  and^  contrary 
to  its  effiwt  on  people  in  general^  to 
htfe  made  hnn  somewhat  dull  and 
drowsj.  Indeed,  be  seems  to  hate  felt 
so  himselfy  for  he  climbs  no  more 
mountains.  He  goes  backwards  and 
liDrwsrday  loo^  from  England  to  the 
Peoinsula,  we  think,  or  elsewhere,  on 
kare  of  i^nee,  when  we  are  hardly 
prepared  for  such  proceedings;  and 
proVided  the  reasons  of  his  change 
of  jdaee  are  sufficient  to  his  own 
judgment  and  feelings,  he  cares  lit« 
tie  about  those  of  the  critical  world. 
That  he  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  nobody 
will  deny;  but,  like  most  persons  so 
gifted,  he  is  rather  too  foud  of  ex- 
crdsing  his  powers,  and  not  always  so 
successful  as  his  friends  had  reason  to 
expecL  **  Come,  Cyril,  be  serious  ;** 
but  to  such  remonstrances,  why,  he  pre- 
seats  uSy  perhaps,  with  a  caricature  of 
five  Dninbartonsbire  beauties,  kick- 
ing their  splay-feet  to  the  astonish- 
ment, and  even  terror,  of  the  refined 
population  of  aa  English  ball-room, 
St  a  watering-i^aoe.  On  some  parts 
of  bia  lifis  he  dwells  too  long^-and  on 


othem  toftshortly— ^mmindAilQf  pio- 
portion-«and  we  vesterday  heard  a 
Phrenologist  say,  that  he  was  willing 
to  pledge  the  science  on  the  small  sise 
of  his  organ  of  Constructiveness.  But 
so  many  pledges  of  that  sort'  are  now 
lying  unredeemed  in  the  tsHous  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  here  and  in  London, 
that  we  requested  our  firiend  for  the 
present  to  let  alone  this  gentleman's 
skuU.  Men,  we  presume,  do  not,  all  ihe 
while  they  are  continuing  to  lead  their 
lives,  keep  constructing  them  on  archi- 
tectural principles,  as  Bum,  Hamilton, 
or  Playiair,  would  construct  a  coU^e 
or  a  churdi.  People's  lives,  it  would 
appear  to  us,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
self-constructed— or  by  the  Fates. 
When,  how,  or  by  what  hand  the 
dark  foundations  were  laid,  it  is  ever 
hard  to  say — ^nor  less  hard  to  speak  of 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  order  of  some  Hves,  is  the 
strong  plain  Doric-*of  others,  the  ele- 
gant graceful  Attio— of  others,  the 
rich  ornate  Corinthian— of  others,  the 
elaborate  and  crowded  Composite  ;— 
but  how,  why,  or  wherefore,  Vitruviua 
cannot  tell — Palladio  himself  is  pus- 
zled— and  Inigo  Jones  knows  no  more 
than  the  commonest  stone-mason. 


SIX  SOMirSTSt-^BT  DEttA, 
'     KOCHB  SKEBNA. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !  The  torrent's  roar 
Dies  off  far  distant ;  through  the  lattice  streams 
The  pure,  white,  silvery  moonshine,  mantling  o'er 
The  couch  and  curtains  with  its  fiunr  gleams. 
Sweet  is  the  prospect ;  sweeter  are  the  dreams 
From  which  mj  loathful  eyelid  now  unclosed :—   - 
Methoug^t  beside  a  forest  we  reposed. 
Marking  the  summer  sun's  far  western  beams, 
A  dear-loved  fr(end  and  I.   The  nightingale 
To  silence  and  to  us  her  pensive  tale 
Sang  forth ;  the  very  tone  of  vanished  years 
Came  o'esr  me,  fiwlings  warm,  and  visions  bri^t ; 
Alas !  holv  quick  mich  vision  disappears. 
To  leave  the  spectral  moon  and  silent  night ! 

SECEMBER  DBOOFIVOS. 

It  is  a  chill,  dull  morning :  o'er  the  sea 
Hang  robes  of  lasy  mist ;  Uie  sky  is  pale 
With  mdhuioholy  clouds ;  the  wintry  gale 
Ceasdesa  raves  o  er  the  house-top  drwily. 
We  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  psrtake 
Even  of  the  grocnl  ^oom  or  sadness,  as 
Lour  the  grim  storms,  or  skies  of  azure  glass 
Ue  mintnr'd  in  the  grove-embosom'd  lake. 
Oh !  she  is  not  a  cruel  ministress  ;— 
Even  as  I  pause,  on  yonder  dewy  bough 
The  honsenold  robin  sings ;  and  bids  rae  know. 
That  He  who  made  us,  loves  us  not  the  less 
Amid  our  sorrows,  than  when  cheerfulness 
Exalts  tbo  heart  and  smiles  upon  the  brow ! 
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ifOiiM  ov  TKS  MOumr. 

Tit  ecstasy  on  a  hi^  hill  to  stand. 

When  morning  ligjitens  in  t)ie  <nient  ikj, 

Beqnrent  with  dewy  freahness ;  Sol's  fieree  eye 

Scattering  at  once  all  shadows  from  the  land. 

As 'tware  from  sleep  Nature  awakes;  herftce 

An  hlushing,  and  refreshed,  and  beautiful ; 

And,  as  a  steed  rejoicing  for  the  race. 

So  pants  the  landscape.    Dull  the  heart,  oh  dull. 

That,  to  the  melody  of  early  birds. 

Throbs  not  with  holier  tnuiroorts  of  delight ; 

Nature  speaks  to  us  in  articulate  words. 

And  spreads  her  liring  scenes  with  glory  bright ; 

All  that  can  soothe  the  listening  ear  affords ; 

And  an  that  can  bewitch  the  rayish'd  sight. 

OLOAMIKO. 

TntM  is  a  beauty  in  the  grey  twiliaht, 

Which  minds  unmusical  can  never  know, 

A  holy  quieinds,  that  yidds  to  woe 

A  pulseless  pleasure,  frau^  with  pure  deligjit  :— 

The  aspect  of  the  mountams  huge,  that  hmve 

And  bear  wm  their  braasts  the  rolling  storms ; 

And  the  sort  twinkling  of  the  stars,  that  pave 

Heaven's  highway  with  their  bright  and  burning  forms ; 

The  rude  of  the  dark  boughs  overhead ; 

The  murmurs  of  the  tonrenl  far  away  ; 

The  last  notes  of  the  blaekbird,  and  the  bay 

Of  sullen  watch-dog,  from  the  fiur  fiurm-stead— 

AU  waken  tho«|^te  of  Being's  early  day. 

Loves  queuch'd,  hopes  past,  frie&ds  lost,  and  pleasures  fled. 

TIBKAI.  FMLIirOS* 

'Tis  soothing,  'tis  delig^tftil  to  the  mind. 
When  brumd  storms  dissolving  leave  the  plain. 
To  listen  to  the  birds,  and  feel  again 
The  genial  sunshine,  bountifrd  and  kind ; 
To  mark  the  deegemm  aiuve  of  the  sky ; 
The  verdant  beauty  ofthe  mountain  side ; 
The  fonsts  brkht  with  renovated  pride ; 
And  cultured  nelds  of  many-tinted  dye  ;•— 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  crocus  delicate 
Succeed  the  orphan  snow-drop ;  and  to  hear 
The  season-welcoming  lark,  wiUi  anthem  dear. 
Descending  from  the  blue  diy  to  his  mate 
On  the  fresh  turf;  and  know  that  desolate 
Winter  is  past,  and  brii^i-hahr'd  Summer  near. 

IL  pjBirsaaoso. 

RisPLiNnaKT  halls,  and  Fashion's  prmid  army. 
The  smiles  of  Flattery,  and  the  pomp  of  Art, 
Music,  and  Mirth,  and  Dancing,  to  the  ham 
Of  him,  whose  evwy  hope  hath  waned  away. 
Are  but  as  mockeries.    Him  it  pleases  move. 
When  sunlifl^t  £Kles  from  the  grey  western  sky. 
To  listen  to  the  sere  leaves  whining  dry. 
Around  his  path,  and  to  the  torrent's  roar ; 
There,  resting  on  some  UMMsy  pedhnent, 
Contenmlative,  beneath  a  bUttted  tree. 
Deeply  be  Heda  Earth's  fntOe  vanity; 
That  Life  la  but  a  tower  by  lightning  rent ; 
Mirth  madness,  Hope  IUmoo:  He  can  aee 
Nbught  wbk  the  ahadowa  of  Despair  unbleni. 
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Z?H  A'£N  XTMnOXia  KTAIKON  HEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA  KCtTlAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZElK. 

FHOC.  ajK  Ath. 

Z^his  is  a  distich  hy  wise  old  Phoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  sUly  days.; 
Meanittg,  ^''Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  feo^le^ 
*'  Not  to  let  the  jug  face  round  the  Aoard  like  a  crifple  ; 

"But  gaily  to  chat  while  DISCUSSIKO  their  tiPFLE." 

An  excellent  rule  qfthe  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,*^ 

r.  N.  dp.  Afhbr. 

Scene  I.— 7(ro  Baiking^machines  in  ibs  Sea  at  Portobelb. 
Shepherd  atul  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

UaUoo,  Mr  Tickler,  Rre  you  no  reiid^  vet«  man  ?  Yre  been  a  mother* 
naked  man,  in  my  machine  nere,  for  mair  than  ten  minuteil.  Hie  your  panta^i 
loooa  got  entan^ed  amang  your  heels,  or  are  you  saying  your  prayera  afore 
youpiunge? 

TICKLER. 

Both.  These  patent  long  drawers,  too,  are  a  confounded  nuisance — and 
diif  patent  short  under-shirt.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  them ,  without  greater 
agility  than  is  generally  possessed  by  a  man  at  my  time  of  life. 

SkEFHERD. 

Confbnnd  a'  pawtents.  As  for  mysell  I  never  wear  drawers,  but  hae  my 
hreeks  lined  wi  flannen  a'  the  year  tnrough ;  and  as  for  thae  wee  short  corded 
under-shirts  that  dasp  you  like  ivy,  I  never  hae  had  ane  o'  them  on  syn  last 
July,  when  I  was  forced  to  cut  it  aff  my  back  and  breast  wi'  a  pair  o'  sheep* 
shears,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  get  out  o't  every  morning  for  twa  months. 
But  are  ye  no  ready,  sir  ?  A  man  on  the  scaffold  wud  na  bt  allowed  sae  lang 
time  for  preparation.  The  minister  or  the  hangman  wtid  be  Jugging  him  to 
fling  the  nandkershief. 

TICKLER. 

Hanging,  I  hold,  is  a  mere  flea-bite — 

SHEPHERD. 

What,  tae  doukin  ?— Here  goes. 

{T%e  SHmrHtKD plunges  into  the  sea,) 

TICKLER. 

What  the  devil  has  become  of  .Tames  ?  He  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  That  is 
but  a  gull — that  ordj  a  seal — and  that  a  mere  pellock.  James,  James,  James ! 
-    auEPHERD,  {emerging.) 

Wha's  that  roaring?  Stopawee  till  I  get  uie  sawt  water  out  o'  my  een,and 
mv  mouth,  and  my  nose,  and  wring  my  nair  a  bit.  Noo,  whare  are  you,  Mr 
Tickler  > 

TICKLER. 

I  think  I  shall  put  on  my  clothes  again,  James.  The  air  is  chill ;  and  I 
see  f^om  your  face  that  the  water  is  as  cold  as  ice. 

SHErHERD. 

Oh,  man !  but  you're  a  desperate  oooart.   Think  shame  o'  youraell,  staunin' 
naked  there,  at  the  mouth  o'  the  machine,  wi'  the  hail  crew  o'  yon  brig  sailin' 
Vol.  XXII.  0 
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up  the  Friths  lodkiog  at  ye^  ane  afkr  aialher»  fatt  cyvok  to  Cipldo,  tknragli 
the  tdescope. 

TICKLEK. 

James>  on  the  sincerity  of  a  thepheid,  and  the  fidth  of  a  Christum,  kj  your 
hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me  was  not  the  shock  tremendoos  r  I  thought 
you  never  would  have  reappeared. 

SBEPHBBD. 

The  shock  was  naething,  nae  mair  than  what  a  hody  feels  when  waukenin' 
suddenly  during  a  sermon,  or  fa'in'  ower  a  stair-case  in  a  dream. — But  I'm 
afftolndikeith. 

TICSLBR. 

Whizs.  (FUngs  a  somen^t  into  ike  M0.) 

SHZrHERD. 

Ane — twa—tibrec— four— five — sax — seven— aught— but  there's  nae  need 
o^'coontin — ^for  nae  pearl-diver,  in  the  Straits  o'  Madagascar  or  affthe  coast  o' 
Cotomandel,  can  hand  in  his  breath  like  Tickler.  Weel  that's  surprisin'.  Yon 
chaise  has  gaen  about  half  a  mile  o'  gate  towarda  Portvbellj  syn  he  nid  fiz« 
sin'  outower  the  lugs  like  a  verra  rocket  Safe  us,  what  s  this  gruppin  me  by 
the  legs?  A  ^erk— a  aberk— a  sherk ! 

TicKLBK,  (veUowififirio  ihe  suffaci,) 

Bha)kp-Uabhi— bhi— 

SHBPHBID. 

He's  keep't  soomin' aneath  die  water  till  be't  tidt ;  buteferymaafor  him* 
self,  and  God  for  us  all— I'm  aff. 

(Shiphebd  ttrekhet  away  toseamihi  directum  pf 
Inckkeitk^TicKLMM,  U  punuU.) 

TICKLEE. 

Svery  amew^  my  dear  James,  like  so  much  whip-oerd.  I  swim  like  a  nU 
mon* 

SBEPHERD. 

O,  sir !  ihat  Lord  Byron  had  but  been  alive  the  noo,  what  a  sweqwtakes ! 

TICKLER. 

A  Liverpool  gentleman  has  undertaken,  James,  to  swim  four-andptwenty 
miles  at  a  stret^.    What  are  the  odds  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Three  to  one  on  Saturn  and  Neptune.    Hell  get  numm. 

TICKLER. 

James^  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  rough  on  the  back.  You  are  a  perfect 
otter. 

siCepherd. 

Nae  nersonality,  Mr  Tickler^  out  at  sea.  HI  compare  carcasses  wi'  you  ony 
day  o'  the  year.  Yet,  you're  a  gran'  soomer— out  o  the  water  at  every  atroke, 
neck,  breast,  shouthers,  and  half  way  doon  the  back — after  the  fashion  o'  the 
great  American  serpent.  As  for  me,  my  style  o'  soomin's  less  showy — ^laigh 
and  lown— less  hurry,  but  mair  speed.  Come,  sir^  I'll  dive  you  for  a  jug  o' 
toddy. 

(Tickler  and  Shepherd  melt  away  Ukefoam^lU  i%  the  iunskbu.) 

SHXPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler! 

TICKLER* 

James! 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  drawn  bate— «ae  well  baith  pay.— O  sir !  la  na'  Embro  a  fflorious 
city  ^  Sae  dear  the  air,  yonner  you  see  a  man  and  a  woman  stannin  on  the 
tap  o'  Arthur's  Seat !  I  had  nae  notion  there  were  sae  mony  steeples,  and 
spnes,  and  columns,  and  piUan,  and  obelisks,  and  doms,  in  Embio !  And 
at  this  distance,  the  ee  canna  distinguiah  atween  them  that  behmgs  to  kixks, 
and  them  that  belangs  to  naval  monuments,  and  them  that  belangs  to  ile-gaa 
companies,  and  them  that's  only  chimley-heeds  in  the  auld  toun,  and  the  taps 
o' groves,  or  single  trees,  sic  s«  poplars;  and aboon  a' and  ahint %',  craigy  and 
saR-brooMhUUminkled  wi'sAsep,  Hdnta  and  shadows,  and  dv  blue  vapoury 
glimmer  o'  a  Midsummer  day— bet,  bet,  bet,  wi'  the  barometer  at  nin^  ;— 
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bt  htte,  lo  us  twa,  botKbobbin  amtiig  the  wte,  fieeb^  cool^  munnuriii'^  and 
fiiemT  wi'  waves^  temperate  as  the  air  within  the  mermaid'a  palace,  Anither 
dlTe! 

TICKLIB. 

Jmm,  here  goei  the  Fly- WheeL 

BBaPHEED. 

That  beata  a' !  He  ganga  round  in  the  water  like  a  jack  roastin'  beef.  I W 
thnJdn'  he  canna  atop  himeelL    Safe  oa,  he's  fiin'  out  the  perpetual  motion. 

TICKLE  a. 

What  fiah^  Jamea,  would  you  incline  to  be,  if  put  into  scales  ? 

SUEPHBBI). 

A  dolphxn— 4br  they  hae  the  apeed  o'  lichtnin'.  Tbeyll  dart  past  and  roun' 
about  a  ship  in  full  sail  before  the  wind,  just  as  if  the  was  at  andior.  Then 
the  dolphin  ia  a  fish  o'  peace— he  saved  the  life  o'  a  poet  of  auld,  Arion,  wi'  his 
harp— and  oh  !  thev  say,  the  creatur's  beautifu'  in  death — Byron,  ye  ken,  com- 
parin'  hia  huea  to  tnoae  o'  the  aun  setcin'  ahint  the  Grecian  Isles.  I  sud  like 
to  be  a  dolphin. 

TICKLXB. 

I  ahoiild  choose  to  iport  shark  for  a  season.  In  speed  he  is  a  match  for  the 
ddphin--and  then,  James,  think  what  luxury  to  swallow  a  well-fed  chaplain, 
or  a  delicate  midshipman,  or  a  young  negro  girl  oocaaionally— -— 

SHBPHaan. 

And  feeoally  to  be  grupped  wi'  a  hyuck  in  a  cocked  hat  and  feather,  at 
which  the  shark  ri8e8,«aa  a  trout  does  at  a  flee,  bawled  on  board,  and  hacked  to 
pieees  wi'  mtlaaaps  and  pikea  by  the  joUy  enw,  or  left  aUve  <m  the  deck,  gut- 
led  as  clean  as  a  dioe-boo^  and  without  an  inch  o'  bowels, 

TICKLBR. 

Men  die  «t  ahone,  JaBica>  of  natural  deatha  aa  bad  as  that— 

SHEPHBAD. 

Lei  me  aoe  I  and  hae  nae  great  olgections  to  be  a  whale  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
Gran'  fun  to  fling  a  boatAi'  o'  harpooners  into  the  air— or,  wi'  ae  thud  o'  your 
tail,  to  drive  in  ttie  stem-posta  o*  a  Greenlandman. 

TICKLEB. 

Grander  fun  atill,  James,  to  foel  the  inextricable  har^n  in  your  blubber, 
and  to  go  anovin^  away  booeath  an  iee-floe  with  four  mile  of  line  connecting 
you  with  your  diatant  enemieB. 

SHBPHEBO. 

But  then  whales  marry  but  ae  wife,  and  are  pasaionately  attached  to  ^eir 
offiipring.  There,  they  and  I  are  congenial  speerits.  Nae  fish  that  swims 
enjoys  ao  lai^  a  ahare  of  domestic  happiness. 

TICKLEB. 

A  whale,  James,  ia  not  a  fish. 

SUBPHEBil. 

Ia  tM  he?  Let  him  ^ane  for  that.  He's  ca'd  a  fish  in  the  Bible,  and  that's 
betier  aathoiity  thau  BuflEbn.    Oh  1  that  I  were  a  whale  i 

TICKLEB. 

What  thii^  you  of  a  aunumer  of  diie  American  Sea-Serpent? 

SUBPUEBD. 

What?  To  be  constantly  cruized  upon  by  the  hale  American  navy,  mili- 
tary and  merrantik  !  No  to  be  able  to  show  your  back  aboon  water  without 
being  libelled  by  the  Yankees  in  a*  the  newspapers,  and  pursued  even  by  plea- 
sure-parties, playin'  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  smokin'  cigars !  Besides,  although 
I  hae  nae  ofc^artion  to  a  certab  degree  o'  singularity,  I  sudna  just  like  to  be 
aaevery  aiogularai  the  American  Sea-Serpent,  who  is  the  only  ane  of  his  specie 
noo  extent ;  and  whether  he  dees  in  his  bed,  or  is  slain  by  Jonathan,  must 
Incur  tlu^  pain  and  the  opprobrium  o'  defunekin'  an  auld  bachelor. — Achat's 
the  Bsaiter  wi'  you,  Mr  Tickler  ?— (Dt«;e«.) 

TICKLER. 

•  Tbe  calf  #f  my  right  leg  is  rather  harder  than  is  altogether  pkasanU  A 
pietty  biMtness  if  it  prove  the  cramp ;  and  the  cramp  it  is,  sure  enough— hallo 
^-^Jampt"  Jamrs    Jsinm-   hsllo^rm  seized  with  the  cramin^James— the 
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sinews  of  the  calf  of  my  right  leg  are  gathered  np  into  t  knot  abMU  the  balk 
and  consistency  of  a  sledge-hammer— 

SHBFHEED. 

Nae  tricks  upon  travellen.  You've  nae  cramp.  Gin  yon  hae,  streek  out 
your  ridit  hind  leg,  like  a  horse  gidn'  a  funk— and  then  ower  on  the  hade  o' 
,  ye,  and  keep  floatin'  for  a  space,  and  your  cauf  '11  be  as  saft's  a  cushion.  Lord 
safe  us^  what's  this  ?  Deevp  tak  me  if  he's  no  droonin'.  Mr  Tickler,  are  tou 
droonin'  ?  There  he's  doon  ance,  and  up  asain — twice,  and  up  again ;— hut 
it's  time  to  tak  hand  o'  him  by  the  hair  o'  the  head,  or  he'll  be  ooon  amai^ 
the  limpets  1—- (Shephe&d  MetTneM  Tickler  by  ike  locks.) 

TICKLER. 

(^0— oho-^-oho— ho— ho— ho— hra— hra— hrach — ^hraeh. 

SHKPHSED. 

What  lan^ge  is  that ?  Finnish?  NoOySu*,  dinnan^medoonlothebot* 
tom  alang  wi'  you  in  the  dead-thraws. 

TICKLER. 

Heaven  reward  you,— James— the  pain  is  gone— but  keep  near  me. 

SHEPHERD. 

"Whammle  youndl  ower  on  your  back,  sir.  That  'ill  do.  Hoo  are  yon 
now,  sir?  Yonner's  the  James  Watt  steam-boat.  Captain  Bain,  within  half  a 
league.  Lean  on  my  airm,  sir,  till  he  comes  alang-iide,  and  it  'ill  be  a  real 
happiness  to  the  capti^  to  save  your  life.  But  what  'ill  a'  the  leddies  do 
whan  they're  holstin  us  a-board  ?  They  m«un  just  use  their  fhns. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  I  am  again  floating  like  a  turtle,— 4)Ut  keep  within  hail, 
James.    Are  you  to  windward  or  leewara  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Right  astam.  Did  yon  ever  see,  sir,  in  a'  your  bom  days,  sic  a  sky  ?  Ane 
can  scarcely  say  he  sees't,  for  it's  maist  invisible  in  its  blue  beautifu'  tenui^, 
as  the  waters  o'  a  well !  It^s  just  like  the  ee  o'  ae  lassie  I  kent  lang  ago— the 
langer  you  gazed  intii't,  the  deep,  deep,  deeper  it  f^w — the  cawmer  and 
the  mair  cawm— -composed  o'  a  smile,  as  an  amythist  is  composed  o'  licht— 
and  ^eemmg  something  impalpable  to  the  touch,  dll  you  ventured,  wi'  fear, 
joy,  and  tremmlin'  to  kin  it-^ust  ae  hesiutin',  pantin ,  reverential  kiss— and 
then  to  be  sure  your  verra  sowl  kent  it  to  be  a  bonny  blue  ee,  covered  wV  a 
lid  o'  dark  fringes,  and  drappin'  aiblins  a  bit  frichten'd  tear  to  the  lip  o'  lovt. 

TICKLER. 

What  is  jqm  specific  gravity,  James?    You  float  like  a  sedge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  rather  a  Nautilus,  or  a  Mew.    I'm  native  to  the  yelement. 

TICKLER. 

Where  learned  yon  the  natatory  art,  my  dear  Shepherd? 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  mean  soomin'  ?  In  St  Mary's  Loch.  For  a  hail  simmer  I  kept 
plouterin'  alang  the  shore,  and  pittin'  ae  fit  to  the  gran,  knockin'  the  skin  aiF 
my  knees,  and  makin'  nae  progriess,  till  ae  day,  the  gravel  haein'  been  loosened 
by  a  flood,  I  plowpped  in  ower  head  and  ears,  and  in  my  confusion,  tumin' 
ipy  face  the  wrang  airt,  I  swom  across  the  loch  at  the  widest,  at  ae  streatch, 
and  ever  after  that  oou'd  hae  soomed  ony  man  in  the  Fcnrest  for  a  wager,  ex« 
eep  Mr  David  BaUanty ne,  that  noo  leeves  ower  by  yonner,  near  the  Hennitage 
Castk. 

TICKLER. 

Now,  James,  you  are,  to  use  the  hmguage  of  Spenser,  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Sea» 

SHEPHERD. 

O  that  I  had  been  a  sailor !  To  hae  drcumnavigated  the  warld!  To  hae 
mtched  our  tents,  or  built  our  bowers,  on  the  shores  o'  bays  sae  glitterin'  wi' 
league-hu^  wreaths  o'  sheUs,  that  th^  billows  blushed  crimson  as  they  mur« 
mmed!  To  hae  seen  our  flsffs  burnin'  meteor-like,  high  up  aroaiifi|  the 
primeval  woods,  whUc  birds  bright  as  ony  buntin'  sat  trimmin  their  phim<» 
mage  amang  the  cordage,  sae  tame  in  that  island  where  ship  had  haply  never 
touched  afiire,  nor  ever  might  touch  again,  lying  in  a  latitude  by  itscU,  and  far 
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aai  o'  the  bmtlli  &  die  treddwtmdg  f  Or  to  hae  landed  wi'  a'  the  crew^  marines 
and  a%  excep  a  guard  on  ship-board  to  keep  aff  the  crowd  o'  canoes,  on  some 
warlike  isle,  tossin'  wi'  the  plumes  on  chieftains'  heads,  and  soun'-soun'-sound- 
in'  wi'  gongs !  What's  a  man-o'- war's  barge,  Mr  Tickler,  beautifu'  sicht 
though  It  be,  to  the  hundred-oared  canoe  o'  some  savage  Island-king !  The 
Kii^  himaell  lyin'  in  state — no  dead,  but  leerin',  every  inch  o'  him— on  a 
pktfijfin — aboon  a'  his  warriors  standin'  wi'  war-dubs,  and  stane-hatchets, 
and  fish-bane  spears,  and  twisted  mats,  and  tattooed  faces,  and  ornaments 
in  dieir  noses,  and  painted  een,  and  feathers  on  their  heads  a  yard  heigh,  a 
rilent,  or  burstin'  out  o'  a  sudden  intil  shootin'  aangs  o'  welcome  or  defiance, 
in  a  language  made  up  o'  a  few>lang  Strang  word^maistly  gutturals — and 
gran'  for  the  naked  priests  to  yell  intil  the  ears  o'  their  victims,  when  about 
to  cut  their  throats  on  the  dtar-stane  that  Idolatry  had  incrusted  with  blood, 
ilied  by  stormy  moonlicht  to  glut  the  maw  of  their  sanguinary  God.  Or  say 
nther— O  rather  say,  that  the  white-winged  Wonder  that  has  brought  the 
strangers  frae  ahr,  me  lands  beyond  the  setting  sun,  has  been  hail^  with 
hymns  and  dances  o'  peace— and  that  a'  the  daughters  of  the  Isle,  wi'  the 
daughter  o'  the  King  at  their  head,  come  a'  gracefully  windin'  alang  in  a 
figur,  diat,  wi'  a  thousan'  changes,  is  aye  but  ae  single  dance,  wi'  unsandalled 
feet  true  to  their  ain  wild  singin',  wi'  wings  fancifully  fastened  to  their  shou- 
thers,  and,  beautifu'  creaturs !  a'  naked  to  the  waist — But  whare  the  deevil's 
Mr  Ticklo'^  Has  he  stmk  during  my  soliloquy  ?  or  swum  to  shore?  Mr 
Tickler — Mr  Tickler — ^I  wush  I  had  a  pistol  to  fire  into  the  air,  that  he  might 
be  brought  to.  Yonner  he  is,  pla3rin'  at  porpuss.  Let  me  try  if  I  can  reach  him 
in  twenty  strokes — Wb  no  abune  a  bunder  yards.  Five  yards  a-stroke — ^no  bad 
■oomin'  m  dead  water.^— There,  Tve  done  it  in  nineteen.  Let  me  on  my 
bade  fi>r  a  rest. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  confimnded  cramp—- 

SHEPHEED. 

Tlie  cramp's  just  like  the  hiccup,  sir — ^never  think  o't,  and  it's  gane.  I've 
•een  a  white  laos-veU,  sic  as  Queen  Mary's  drawn  in,  lyin'  afloat,  without 
stifrin'  aboon  her  snawy  broo,  saftenin'  the  ee-licht — and  it's  yon  braided  clouds 
that  remind  me  o't,  motionless,  as  if  they  had  lain  there  a'  their  lives ;  yet, 
wae's  me !  perhaps  in  ae  single  hour  to  melt  away  for  ever ! 

TICKLER. 

James,  were  a  Mermaid  to  see  and  hear  yon  moralizing  so,  afloat  on  your 
buk,  her  heart  were  lost* 

SHEFHBRD. 

I'm  nae  ftyoimte  noo,  I  $QSpec,  amang  the  Mermaids. 

TICKLER. 

Why  not,  James  ?  You  look  more  irresistible  than  you  imagine.  Never 
•aw  I  your  face  and  figure  to  mote  advantage — ^when  lying  on  the  braes  o' 
Yarrow,  with  your  eyes  dosed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  shadows  of  poetical 
dreams  diaring  eadi  other  along  cheek  and  brow.  You  would  make  a  beau- 
tUU  eorpoe,  James. 

SHEPHERP. 

Think  shame  o'  yonrsell,  Mr  Tickler,  for  daurin'  to  use  that  word,  and  the 
sinnics  o'  the  cawf  o*  your  richt  leg  yet  knotted  wi'  the  cramp.  Think  shame 
o'  yovidl !  That  word's  no  canny. 

TICKLER. 

Bnt  what  ail  the  Mermaids  with  the  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  ance  lyin'  half  asleep  in  a  sea-shore  cave  o'  the  Ide  o'  Sky,  wearied 
oat  by  the  verra  beauty  o'  the  moonlicht  that  had  keepit  lyin'  for  hours  in  ae 
lang  une  o*  harmless  fire,  stretching  leagues  and  leagues  to  the  rim  o'  the  ocean. 
Xse  sound,  but  a  bit  faint,  dim  plash — splash — plash  o'  the  tide — whether  eb- 
bin'  or  flawin'  I  ken  not— no  agamst,  but  upon  the  weedy  sides  o*  the  cave— — 

TICKLER. 

As  when  some  shepherd  of  the  Hebride  Ides, 
Placed  far  amid  the  mdancholy  mdn ! 
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SHIFHBBJ9. 

That  Boun't  like  Tbamsoii— in  his  Cattle  o'  Indolence.  A'  the  hail  warld 
waa  forgotten — and  my  ain  name — and  what  I  was — and  where  I  had  come 
frae— and  why  I  was  lyin'  there-^ior  was  I  onything  but  a  Leeviu'  Dreaou 

TICILBE. 

Are  you  to  windward  or  leeward^  James  ? 

SHEFHERD. 

Soraething-^like  a  caulder  breath  o'  moonlicht— fell  on  my  face  and  breast, 
and  seemed  to  touch  all  my  body  and  my  limbs.  But  it  canna  be  mere  moon- 
Hcht,  thocht  I,  for,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  the  whisperin' — or  sajr  rather, 
the  waverin'  o'  the  v<nce-^io  alang  the  green  cave  wa's,  but  dose  intii  my  ear, 
and  then  within  my  verra  breast, — sae,  at  first*  for  the  soun' was  saft  uid  sweet, 
and  wi'  a  touch  o'  plaintive  wildness  in't  no  unlike  the  strain  o'  an  Eolian  harp, 
I  was  rather  surprised  than  feared,  and  maist  thocht  that  it  was  but  the  wark 
o'  my  ain  fancy,  afore  she  yielded  to  the  dwawm  o'  that  solitary  sleq). 

TICXLBE. 

James,  I  hear  the  Steamei. 

SHEFHEEn. 

I  opened  my  een,  that  had  only  been  half  steekit— 4Uid  may  we  never  reach 
the  shore  again,  if  there  was  not  I,  sir,  in  the  embrace  o'  a  Mennaid  1 

TTCKLEB. 

James— remember  we  are  well  out  to  Inchkeith.  •  If  you  please,  no— ^ 

SHEPHESn. 

I  would  scorn  to  be  droon'd  with  a  lee  in  my  mouth,  sir.  It  is  auite  true 
that  the  hair  o'  the  cretur  is  green— and  it's  as  slimy  9Ji  it's  green— siimy  and 
aliddery  as  the  sea-weed  that  cheats  your  unsteady  footing  on  the  rocks.  Then 
what  een !— oh,  what  een ! — Like  the  boiled  een  o'  a  cod's  head  and  shour 
thers !— and  yet  expression  in  themr— en  expression  o'  love  and  fondness,  that 
would  hae  gorred  an  Eskimaw  scunner. 

TICELSE* 

James,  you  are  surely  romancing. 

SUBPHEED. 

oh,  dear,  dear  me ! — hech,  sirs !  hech,  sirs ! — the  fishiness  o'  that  kiss!— 
I  had  hung  up  my  daes  to  dry  on  a  peak  o'  the  difi— for  it  was  ane  o'  thae 
lang  midsummer  nichts,  when  the  sea^air  itself  £uis  ye  wi'  as  wsrm  a  sug^  as 
that  frae  a  leddy's  fan,  when  you're  sittin'  side  by  side  wi'  her  in  an  ar- 
bour  

TICKLES. 

Oh,  James — ^you  fox 

SHEFUEED* 

Sae  that  I  was  as  naked  as  either  you  or  me,  Mr  Tickler,  at  this  blessed 
moment — and  wha::  I  felt  mysell  envelq>ed  in  the  hauns,  paws,  fins,  scales, 
tail,  and  maw  o'  the  Mermaid  o'  a  monster,  I  grued  till  (he  verra  roof  o'  the 
cave  let  down  drap,  drap,  drap  upon  us— me  and  the  Mermaid— and  I  gied 
mysell  up  for  lost. 

TICKLEB. 

Worse  than  Venus  and  Adonis,  my  dear  Sh^herd. 

SHEFHEan. 

I  I  began  mutterin'  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  and  the  hundred  and 
!  nineteenth  Psalm — but  a'  wudna  do.  The  Mermaid  held  the  gnip— and  while 
I  was  splutterin'  out  her  kisses,  and  convulsed  waur  than  I  ever  was  under  the 
waarst  nicht-mare  Uiat  ever  sat  on  my  stamach,  wi'  ae  deuterate  wallop  we 
baith  gaed  tapsalteerie — frae  ae  sliddery  ledge  to  anither— till,  wi'  accelerated 
velocity,  like  twa  stanes,  increasin'  accordin'  to  the  squares  o'  the  distances, 
we  played  plunge  like  porpusses  into  the  sea,  a  thousand  fadom  deep— and 
boo  I  gat  nd  o'  Uie  briny  Beastliness  nae  man  kens  till  this  day ;  for  there 
was  I  sittin'  in  the  cave,  chitterin' like  a  drookit  cock,  and  nae  Mermaid  to  bo 
seen  or  heard ;  although,  wad  ve  believe  me,  the  cave  had  the  smell  o'  crabs, 
and  labsters,  and  oysters,  and  skate,  and  fish  in  general,  eneuch  to  turn  the 
stamach  o'  a  whale  or  a  sca^lion* 

TICELEA* 

Ship,  ahoy !— Let  us  change  our  position,  James.  Shall  we  board  the 
Steamer  ? 
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8HBPRI«9. 

Only  look  at  the  waves,  hoo  tber  gang  wdterin'  frae  her  prow  and  Mes, 
and  widen  in  her  wake  for  miles  aff !  Gin  we  venture  ony  nearer,  well  never 
wear  breeks  mair.  Bfercy  on  us,  she's  bearin'  doon  upon  us.  Let  us  soom 
hat,  and  glassing  across  her  bows,  we  shall  bear  up  to  windward  out  o'  a'  the 
ooramotion. — Captain  Bain !  Captain  Bain !  it's  me^and  Mr^'Kckler,  takin'  a 
aoom  for  an  appeteet — stop  the  ingine  till  we  get  past  the  bowsprit. 

TICKLBR. 

Heavena,  James  J  what  a  bevy  of  ladies  on  dedc    Let  us  dive. 

SnEPREBB. 

You  may  dive — for  you  swim  improperly  high ;  but  as  for  me,  I  seem  in^ 
the  water  to  be  a  mere  Head,  like  a  di^b  on  a  church.  A  boat,  captain — a 
boat! 

TICKLBB* 

James,  von  am't  mad,  store  ?  Who  ever  boarded  a  steamer  in  our  plight  > 
There  will  be  fainting  from  stem  to  stem,  in  cabin  and  steerage. 

SHErHEBD. 

f  ken  that  leddy  in  the  straw-bannet  and  green  vail,  and  ruby  sarsnet,  wi' 
the  ^us  at  her  ee.    Ye  ho— Mies- —  ' 

TICELSm. 

James— remember  how  exeeedingly  delicate  a  tUng  is  a  young  lady's  repu- 
tation.   See,  die  turns  away  in  confusion. 

SlTErHERn* 

Captain,  I  say,  what  news  fine  London  ? 

CAPTAIN  BAIN,  {throngft  a  speMng'  frumpetX 
Lord  Wellington's  amendment  on  the  bonding  clause  in  tne  com  bill  again 
cnriad  against  Ministers  by  133  to  198.    Sixty-eix  shilfings  ! 

TICKLER. 

What  says  your  friend  MH:!ulloch  to  that.  Captain  ? 

SHErHERB. 

Wha  cares  a  bodle  about  com  bills  in  our  situation  ?  What*s  the  Captain 
routin'  about  noo  out  o'  bis  speakin'  trumpet  ?  But  he  may  just  as  weel  baud 
his  tongue,  for  I  never  understand  ae  woitl  out  o'  the  mouth  o'  a  trun^t. 

TICKLER. 

He  says,  the  general  opinion  in  London  is,  that  the  Administration  will 
fltand— that  Canning  and  Brou^am— 

SHEPHBBD.  ' 

Canning  and  Brougham,  indeed!  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  Canning  and 
Brougham  had  been  soomin'  in  the  sea,  and  that  Canning  had  ta'en  the  cramp 
in  the  cawf  o'  his  richt  leg,  as  you  either  did,  or  said  you  did,  a  short  while 
stn  syne,  that  Brougham  wad  hae  safed  him  as  I  safed  vou  ?  Faith,  no  he  in* 
deed !  Hairy  wad  nae  thocht  naething  o'  watchin'  till  ffeorge  showed  the 
tntm  o'  his  head  aboon  water,  and  then  hittin^  him  on  the  temples. 

TICKLER. 

No,  no,  James.  They  would  mutually  risk  lives  for  each  other's  sake.  But 
no  politics  at  present,  we're  getting  into  the  swell,  and  will  have  our  work  to 
do  to  beat  bade  into  smooth  water.    James,  that  was  a  fkcer. 

SHBPRERD. 

Dog  on  it,  ane  wad  need  to  be  a  sea-mew,  or  kittywake,  or  stormy  petrel, 
or  some  ithcr  ane  o^  Bewick's  birds— 

TICKLBS. 

Keep  your  mouth  shut,  James,  till  we're  out  of  the  swell. 

SHEPHERD. 

B«--licni--um^h— hmnph— -whoo-— whoo-^whurr— whurr—^errachvach* 
cracb* 

TXCKLEB. 

Wh^F--vrh«y--wbsy--whugh--whugh--8hugh— •shugh—prugh—ptsugh 
— pfgupi. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ifs  lang  sin'  I've  drank  sae  muckle  sawt  water  at  ae  sittin' — at  ae  soomin', 
I  mean  as  I  hae  dune,  sir,  sin'  that  8t«am*boat  gned  by.  She  doe*  indeed 
kick  up  a  deevil  o'b  mmpus. 
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SHBPHERD. 

Ae  thing  ImtuH  tell  you,  sir,  and  that's,  gin  jmt  tsk  the  cramp  the  noo, 
you  niannna  expect  ony  assistance  hue  me^no  gin  you  were  my  ain  faither. 
This  bates  a'  the  swalls !  Confoun'  the  James  Watt,  quoth  I. 

TICKLSa. 

Nay,  nay,  James.  She  is  worthy  of  her  name— and  a  better  nnamim  than 
Captain  Bain  never  boxed  the  compass.  He  never  comes  below,  exeeiH;  at  meal- 
times, and  a  pleasanter  person  cannot  be  at  the  foot  oi  the  table.  All  night 
long  he  is  on  deck^  lookmg  out  for  squalls. 

SBBPHBRB. 

I  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  just  noo,  in  the  trough  o'  the  sea,  I  did  na  see  the 
top  o'  the  Steamer's  diimley.  See,  Mr  Tickler-^-see,  Mr  Tickler— only  look 
here— <mly  look  here— hk&x's  Bxonte  !  Mb  NoetiI's  oexat  Nbwpunlan' 
BaoNTE ! 

TIC  XLS  &. 

Capital— capitaL  He  has  been  paying  his  father  a  visit  at  the  gaUant  Ad«* 
nMral's,  and  come  across  our  steps  on  the  sands. 

SHEPHEID. 

Puir  fallow— gran'  &llow^— did  ye  think  we  was  dnxmin'  ? 

BaONTS. 

Bow— bow— bow— bow,  wow,  wow— bow,  wow,  wow. 

TICKLBK. 

His  oratory  is  like  that  of  Bristol  Hunt  versus  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge^ 

SilBFHBRD. 

Sir,  you're  tired,  sir.    You  had  better  tak  baud  o'  his  tail. 

TICKLBB. 

No  bad  idea,  James.  But  let  me  just  put  one  arm  roimd  his  neck.  There 
we  go.    Bronte,  my  boy,  you  swim  strong  as  a  rhinoceros ! 

BRONTE. 

Bow,  wow,  wow— bow,  wow,  wow. 

SUEFHEBD. 

He  can  do  onything  but  speak. 

TICKLEB. 

Why,  I  think,  James,  he  speaks  uncommonljr  wdl«  Few  of  oar  Scotdi 
members  speak  better.    He  might  lead  the  Opposition. 

SHEPHEBP. 

What  for  will  ye  aye  be  introdudn'  pditics,  sir  ?  But  really,  I  hae  fund 
his  tail  very  useful  in  that  swall ;  and  let's  leave  him  to  himsell  noo,  for  twa 
men  on  ae  dowg's  a  sair  doondracht. 

TICKLBB. 

With  what  a  bold  kind  eye  the  noble  animal  keeps  swimming  between  at, 
like  a  Christian ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  hae  never  been  able  to  perswade  my  heart  and  my  understandin'  that 
dowgs  haena  immortal  soiyls.  See  how  he  steers  liimsell,  first  a  wee  towarts 
me,  and  then  a  wee  towarts  you,  wi'  his  tail  like  a  rudder.  His  sowl  maim 
be  immortal. 

TICKLEB. 

I  am  sure,  James,  that  if  it  be,  I  ahall  be  extremely  ha^y  to  meet  Bronte 
in  any  future  sode^. 

SHEPHEBD. 

The  minister  vFsd  ca'  that  no  orthodox.  But  themyBtetyo'  life  caana  gang 
out  hke  the  pluff  o'  a'  cawnle.  Perhras  the  verra  bit  bonnv  glitterin'  insedn 
that  we  ca'  ephemeral,  because  they  dance  out  but  ae  single  day,  never  dee, 
but  keep  for  ever  and  aye  opeirin'  uid  shuttin'  their  win^^  in  mony  million 
atmospheres,  and  may  do  sae  through  a'  eternity.  The  universe  is  aiblins 
vride  eneudi. 

TICKLBB* 

Eyes  riftht !  James,  a  boatful  of  Udies— with  umbrellas  and  parasols  extend- 
fd  to  catS  the  bree«e.  Let  us  lie  on  our  oars,  and  they  wlQ  never  observe  us. 

11 
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MfMrnrm. 
ifow— wow. 
(Female  alamu  htardfrom  th€  pleasurt4foai.    A  gentleman  tn  the 
9t9rm  rtMt  wkk  anoar  and  Hands  in  a  threatening  attitude.) 

TICKLES. 

off  to  the uat,  Jaiiie»— Bronte^  hash* 

8HEPHE1LD. 

I  hoop  they^  nae  foolinfrpiecea    for  tliey  mtj  tak  us  for  gulk^  and  pep* 


Mriu  wi'  ffwan-diot  or  flogs.  Ill  dhreat  the  fladi.  Ton's  no  a  gun  that  diiel 
nasinfakhMin? 

TICKLEE. 

He  lets  ftll  his  oar  mto  the  water^  and  the  '^  boatie  rows — the  boatie  rows"— 
Batk^aaoi^!    .  {Song  from  the  retiring  boat.) 

SHEFHBED. 

A  very  good  sang,  and  Tory  well  sung-^oUy  companions  erery  one. 

TICKLEE. 

The  fair  authors  of  the  Odd  Vdume ! 

SHEPHEEn. 

Whafsthefarna&iea? 

TICKLEE. 

They  choose  to  be  anonymous^  James ;  and  that  being  the  case,  no  gentle« 
man  is  entitled  to  withdraw  the  ?eiL 

SHEPBEED. 

Tha^'re  sweet  singers^  howsomever,  and  the  words  o'  their  sang  are  capital. 
Baith  Odd  Volomeaare  maist  ingenious,  well  wtitten,  and  amusing. 

TICKLEE. 

The  public  thinks  so— and  they  seU  like  wild-fire. 

SHBPHEEn. 

I'm  beginning  to  get  maist  desperat  thrusty,  and  hungry  baith.  Wljat  a 
denner  wull  we  make !  How  mony  miles  do  ye  think  we  hae  sworn  ? 

TICKLEE. 

Three— in  or  over.  Let  me  sound, — ^why,  James,  my  toe  scrapes  the  sandl 
''By  the  Nail  six!" 

SHEPHEED. 

'  I'm  g^  o't.  Itll  be  a  bonny  bizziness^  gif  ony  neor-do-weels  hae  ran  aff 
wi'  our  daea  mat  o'  the  machines.  But  gif  they  hae,  Bronte  '11  sune  gnip 
them— Wull  na  ye,  Bronte  ? 

BEONTE. 

Bow— wow— WOW— bow— WOW— WOW. 

SHEPHEED. 

Now,  Tickler,  that  our  feet  touch  the  grun,  I'll  rin  you  a  race  to  the  ma« 
ckines,  te  a&i^er  jug. 

TICKLEE* 

Done— But  let  us  have  a  Cur  start. — Once,  twice,  thrice ! 

(TiCKLEE  and  ike  Sbepheed  itari,  with  Beonte  tn  the  van,  amid  loud  ac<* 
ekmatioMfrom  the  shore^^^Scene  closes.) 

ScEKE  ll^-'Inside  ofPortobeUo  Fly. 
Mas  Gentle— Miss  Gentle. 

MES  GENTLE. 

I  aoBMet,  Mary,  that  we  are  to  have  the  wlu^  coach  to  oursdres.  It  has 
atm^nmr. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Mr  Fovsyth's  coach  seldom  atarta,  I  think,  till  about  seren  minutes  afler 
the  hour,  and  I  hope  we  may  have  company.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  me  to 
see  a  new  face,  and  near  a  new  voice,  if  it  ahould  be  but  for  a  passing  half-hour 
of  dieerftdness  and  good^will  among  strangers. 

MES  OKNTLS. 

There  is  an  advantage,  child— I  had  almost  called  ita  blessing,  in  being  not 
Vol.  XXII.  P 
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too  genteel.  People  who  at  all  timet  keep  fastidiouily  aloof  from  ill  todetr 
but  that  in  which  it  is  their  fortune  to  mofe,  unoonfcioualy  eomejio  tegara 
a  large  portion  of  their  fdlow-creatures  with  a  kind  of  pride»  not  unalHed  to 
contempt,  and  their  sympathies  are  confined  within  too  nanow.a  raoge. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Yes,  mamma,  I  often  observe,  that  those  persons,  who,  by  the  kindness  of 
Providence,  ure  enabled  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury — innocent  and  blameless  in 
itself,  fear  even  sudi  an  accidental  and  transient  association  with  their  infe« 
riors  in  rank  or  wealth,  as  may  befall  them  in  such  a  vehicle  as  this,  as  if  the 
contact  were  contamination.  Why,  too,  should  shame  ever  be  felt  but  for 
mes^ness  or  evil-doing  ? 

Mas  GENTLE. 

Why,  my  dear  Mary,  we  are  both  beginning  absolutely  to  sermonise  on 
other  people's  little  weaknesses  or  failings.  Who  knows,  if  we  had  a  carriage 
of  our  own  to  loll  in,  man^  servants,  and  troops  of  radendid  inends,  that  .we 
might  not  be  among  the  vamest  of  the  vain,  the  prouoest  of  the  proud  ? 

MISS  GENTLE. 

You  never  could,  mamma,  for  you  have  been  tried ;  as  for  myself,  I  verily 
believe  that  my  hauteur  would  have  been  excessive.  This  is  a  very  hot  afWr« 
noon,  and  I  do  trust,  that  fat  dusty  woman,  with  a  cage  and  a  band*box,  is 
not 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Fat  dusty  woman,  Mary !  Why  may  not-     ■ 

MISS  GENTLE. 

My  dear  mother !  I  declare  there  come  Mr  Tickler  and  Mr  Hogg !  Dotlet 

me  kiss  my  hand  to  them — perhaps  they  may— — - 

TICKLEA. 

Ha !  ladies— I  am  delighted  to  find  we  shall  have  your  company  to  £din«i 
l)urgh. — Hogg,  ascend. 

SHEFHEBD.  .     » 

Hoo  are  ye  the  day,  Mrs  Gentle  ?  and  hoo  are  you.  Miss  Mary  ?  God  bksa 
your  bonny  gentle  een.  Come  in,  Mr  Tickler— come  in.— Coaonman,  pit  up 
the  steps.  But  gif  you  ve  ony  parsheU  to  get  out  o'  the  oflfoe,  or  ony  honest 
outside  passengers  to  tak  up,  you  had  better  wait  a  wee  while  on  them,  and, 
as  it's  uDco  het,  and  a'  up  hill,  and  your  beasts  wearied,  ttk'  your  time,  my 
roan,  and  hurry  nae  man's  cattle.— MIbs  Mary,  you'll  hae  been  doon  to  the 
doukin'  ? 

MISS  GENTLE. 

No,  Mr  Hog|; ;  I  very  seldom  bathe  in  the  sea.  Bathing  is  apt  to  give  me 
a  head-ach,  and  to  induce  sleepiness. 

SHEPBEED. 

That's  a  sign   the  doukin'  does  na  agree  wi'  your  constitution.     Yet 

thouch  V'^**  )i*«tA  4l«A»  L'Cvt<l    M,'  ^#k«w.~i>..„:^.>     ..i^^  J .^    a1..a  aU^  m.^»^^  OTA« 

dreamin    . 
your  health'i 
cate? 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Mary  enjoys  excellent  health,  Mr  Hogg,  and  is  much  in  the  open  air,  which, 
after  aQ,  is  the  best  of  baths. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  say  ncht— ye  say  richt,  mem.  There's  nae  need  o'  watering  a  flower 
that  opens  its  bosom  to  the  dews  o'  heaven.  Now,  leddies,  there's  no  a  man 
in  a'  this  warld  that's  less  inquisitive  than  mysell  about  ither  folk'a  concerns ; 
jret  whenever  I  foregather  unexpectedly  wi'  triens  I  love»  my  heart  aye  aaka 
Itsell  dlently,  on  what  errand  o'  courtesy  or  kindness  hae  Uiey  been  engaged? 
I  think.  Miss  Mary,  I  could  maist  guess. 

MISS  GENTLE* 

No,  Mr  Hogg. 

^  SHEPHERn. 

There's  nae  smile  on  yomr  face— at  least,  but  dc  a  faint  smile  as  senerally 
—unless  I'm  sair  misUen  in  your  character— d walls  there,— sae,  my  dear  Miss 
Oemle,  I  ken  that  thou^  your  visit  to  thip  place  haa  no  been  an  unhappy* 
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itmifliii^  bto  tonetidiigo'tndiiie;  and/tberefore,  God  kkis  you,  IH 
diange  ^  tiilject,  and  try  and  be  agreeable. 

Mas  OllfTLB. 

Efen  ao,  tk.  Weba^e  been  Tiaiting  a  fHend— I  may  almoet  say,  a  aiater  of 
Mail's,  who^  a  few  weeka  ago,  there  was  bat  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was 
■inlang  into  a  ooniumption. 

SHEPBKRD. 

Dinna  mind,  my  dearest  Miss  Gentle,  though  the  tears  do  come  to  your  een; 
Friendship  is  nerer  sae  pure,  sae  nnsdflsh,  me  a£^kin',  in  this  warld,  as  when 
H  breatbea  frae  bosom  to  bosom  o'  twa  young  innocent  maidens,  wha  ha'in' 
nae  sisters  o  their  ain,  come  to  love  ane  anither  eren  mair  dearly  thui  if  their 
hearts  beat  with  the  same  blood.  IKnna  fear  but  shell  get  better.  If  she 
seeoMd  sinldn'  into  a  consumption  weeks  sin'  syne,  end  instead  o'  being  waur 
is  noo  better^  it's  a  proof  that  God  intends  not  yet  UUn'  her  to  himself  iu 
heaven. 

MISS  GEKTLE. 

I  am  tndy  happy,  sir,  to  meet  with  you  again  so  soon  afler  that  charraiog 
evening  at  finehanan  Lodge.    I  hope  you  are  all  well  at  Mount-Benger  ? 

sHsrHEan. 

Betto*  than  well ;  and  next  moon  the  mistress  expects  to  see  your  mother 
and  vou  alajur  wi'  Mr  North,  aooording  to  your  promise.  You're  no  gsun  to 
bntt  it  ?  Wnal  £or  are  you  lookin'  sae  grave,  baiUi  o'  you  ?  I  dinna  under- 
atan'  this— I  am  vera  near  about  gann  to  grow  a  wee  angry. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

When  my  dear  aisterriiall  have  recovered  su£Scient  strength  for  a  little  tour 
in  the  country,  her  physician  has  recommended— 

SHEPHEBn. 

No  aaitber  word.  She  sail  come  out  wi'  you  to  Yarrow.  I've  seen  ueai^  tL 
disaen  o'  us  in  Mr  North's  coach  afore  noo,  and  no  that  crooded  neither.  You 
fower  11  ilka  ane  hae  your  comer— and  you,  Mem,  Mrs  Gentle,  and  Mr  North, 
11  be  tafaen  for  the  mother  and  the  Cither— and  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Ellenor, 
ler  year  twa  dochten ;  the  ane  like  Bessy  Bell,  and  the  ither  like  Mary  Gray. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Moat  extraordinary,  Mr  Hogg — ^why  my  dear  friend's  name  absolutely  is 
EUiaor! 

SHEPHEED. 

The  mcmant  I  either  see  a  young  leddy,  or  lassie  indeed  o'  onv  sort,  or  even 
hear  them  spoken  o'  by  ane  that  loes  them,  that  moment  I  keu  their  Christian 
name.  What  process  my  mind  gangs  through,  I  canna  tell,  except  that  it's 
intuitive  like,  said  inatantawneous.  The  soun'  o'  the  unpronounced  name,  or 
raithcr  the  shadow  o'  the  soun',  comes  across  my  mind,  and  I'm  never  wrang 
any  mair  tiian  if  I  had  heard  the  wean  baptized  in  the  kirk. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

What  fine  apprehensions  are  given  to  the  poet's  gifted  soul  and  senses ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  July  at  Mount-Benoer  will  add  twenty  years  to  Miss  EUenor's  life.  She 
sail  hae  eases'  milk — and  a  atool  to  sit  on  in  the  byre  every  nicht  when  the 
"  kye  ooine  hame^  to  be  milked— for  there's  naeihin'  better  for  that  complaint 
Chan  the  balmy  breath  o'  kine. 

MI88  GENTLE. 

God  bless  you,  air,  you  are  so  considerate ! 
SHfipHEmn. 

And  well  tak  care  no  to  let  her  walk  on  the  gerse  when  the  dews  are  on,— 
and  no  to  stay  outower  late  in  the  gloamin';  and  in  case  o'  a  chance  shower— - 
far  tfiate'a  nae  oountin'  on  them— she  sail  hae  my  plaid— and  bonny  shell  look 
in't,  gif  she  be  onything  like  her  f^een  Miss  Mary  Gentle— and  well  row  in 
a  boatie  on  St  Mary's  Loch  in  the  sunshine— and  her  bed  ftdl  be  made  cozy 
every  nicht  wi'  our  new  braas  warmin'  pan,  though  there's  no  as  much  damp 
about  a'  the  bouae  as  to  dim  a  lookin'-glasa— and  her  food  sail  be  Yarrow  truits, 
and  Ehrive  cbickena,  and  licht  barley-scones,  wi'a  slass  o'  the  mistress's  currant^ 
wine— and  the  banished  roses  sail  letnm  frae  exile  to  her  cheek,  and  the  lilies 
to  her  brtut--and  her  voice  sail  no  trummel  in  the  chorus  o'  a  sang— and 
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yoa  and  ber  mny  gladden  our  een  hf^mesi*  %  wahs  to  my  fiddle— for  tba 
waits  ia  a  bonny  dimoe  for  twa  maiden  aletefs  dreased  in  wblle,  wf  roiea  on 
tbeir  bav,  and  pink  tasbes  roun'  tbebr  waiat%  and  silk  atockena  sae  amootb  and 
wbtte^  ye  midit  maiat  tbittk  tbey  were  oaeatodMua  «Va\  but  jilat  the  pore  g^eua 
o'  Ibe  natural  ankle  glidin'  alang  tbe  floor. 

MI88  OENTLB. 

You  draw  aucb  a  picture  of  our  Arcadia  1  I  feel  assured  tbat  we  aball  n» 
ait  the  Forest. 

SHBPHBftD. 

I'm  8Uie>  Miaa  Mary,  tbat  you  believe  in  tbe  doetrine  o'  impabea  ? 

mas  GINTLS. 

I  wiab  to  belieye  in  ereirtbing  beautiful— cy>  even  in  Kibneny's  acgoarn 
in  tbe  land  of  Faery,  and  her  return,  when  years  had  flown,  late  kte  in  ^ 
f^oamin'  to  her  fatber'a  ingle. 

SHBFHERD. 

Mony  impulaea,  Mem,  Mra  Gentle,  have  oome  to  me,  between  tbe  age  o* 
saxteen  and  my  present  time  o'  lifo— what  tbat  is,  I  leave  you  baidi  to  guess, 
but  no  to  uttei>-for  the  nudst  part  in  the  aiknce.  and  darkncaa  oT  nicht---b«l 
no  always  sae — sometimes  in  the  brichtness  o'  sunshine,  at  mom  or  meridian 
--but  never  but  wlum  alane— «'  iUiera  bdn'  either  far  away,  or  buried  in  deep. 

MI88  OBMTLa. 

Will  you  have  the  kbidness^  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  to  cspiidn  youraelf— ta^** 

SHErBBKn^ 

A'  at  ance  my  soul  kens  that  it  must  obey  tbe  Impulse— nor  ever  aedcf 
to  refuse.  Afteneat  it  is  towards  something  sad— but  althouf^  sad,  aeldbm 
miserable— a  journey  ower  tbe  billa  to  aae  acme  irien',  when  I  hae  nae  lea* 
son  to  fear  is  otherwise  than  wdl  and  happy— but  on  reaching  bia  bouse,  I 
see  grieflii'  faeea,  and  pe^ps  hear  tbe  voice  o'  prayer  by  the  bedsile  0*  ane 
whom  the  bystandera  fear  ia  about  to  die.  Anoe  tbe  Impulse  led  rae  to  go  by 
a  ford,  instead  o'  tbe  brigg,  although  tbe  ford  was  fardest,  and  tiie  river  fed  ; 
and  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  a  puur  travellin'  mitber,  wi'  twa  wee  weans  on 
her  breaat ;  awa'  she  went  wi'  a  blessing  on  mv  head,  and  I  never  saw  ber 
mair.  Anither  time,  the  Impulse  sent  me  to  a  lanesome  spat  amang  the  biU^ 
aa  I  thought,  only  becaittae  tbe  stamies  were  mair  than  uaoal  beantifiilly  bridit, 
and  that  I  might  aiblins  mak  a  bit  poem  or  sang  in  the  solitude,  and  I  fevnd 
my  ain  brither's  wee  dochter,  o'  twelve  years  auld,  lyin'  delirious  o'  a  sudden 
brain  fever,  and  sae  weak,  tbat  I  bad  to  carry  her  hiune  in  my  ^aid  IftesUt 
lamb. — But  I'm  gettin  wearisome,  Mem»— and  gude  safe  ua,  there's  Bresita 
fechtin'  wi'  a  carter'a  maatiffi  We're  a  mile  fine  Portybdly,  and  I  never  was 
sensible  o'  the  Fly  haein'  steered  frae  the  ootch-offidi.-^Drivep— driver,  atop^ 
or  thae  twa  dowgs  'U  devoor  ane  anither.  There's  nae  oceasion— Bvome  baa 
garred  him  flee,  and  that  carter  11  be  wise  to  baud  bia  hann',  for  £iiA  gif  ho 
strikea  Bronte  wi'  his  whup,  he'll  be  on  tbe  braid  o'  bis  back  in  a  jifly,  vri'  a 
bail  set  o'  teeth  in  bia  wiaand,  as  lang's  my  fingers,  and  as  white  as  yours. 
Miss  Mary— but  wull  ye  let  me  look  at  that  ring,  for  I'm  unco  curioua  in 
preeioui  stanes. — (Shbphbed  tdca  Miss  Gentlb's  tumdinio  hU.) 

MISS  OBNTLB. 

It  has  been  in  our  family,  sir,  for  several  centuries,  and  I  wear  it  for  my 
grandmother's  sake,  who  took  it  off  her  finger  and  put  it  on  mine,  a  few  dnyn 
before  she  died. 

SHBPHBan^ 

Mrs  Gentle,  I  see  your  docbter's  haun'a  just  like  your  ain — the  bade  nar* 
rowish,  but  rather  a  wee  plumpy— fingjers  sma'  and  taper,  irithont  being  lang 
— andthe  beautifu'  wee  member,  pawm  an'  a',  as  safi  and  warn  as  velvet,  thai 
has  been  no  verra  fiur  aff  tbe  fire. — Happy  be  whom  heaven  oidains,  on  some 
nae  distant  day,  to  put  the  thin,  unadorned,  unrubied  ring  on  thia  finger— 
my  dear  Mary— this  ane,  the  neist  to  the  wee  finger  o'  tbe  left  haun'— and 
dn  you'll  ask  me  to  the  wedding,  you  shall  get,  my  bonny  doo,  warm  tee 
this  heart  o'  mine,  a  faither'a  blesiong. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Let  me  promise  for  Msry,  Mr  Hogg ;  and  on  that  dav,  you,  Mr  North,  and* 
Mr  Tickler,. will  dine  with  me  at  TriniiV'-CotUge. 
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IHaiifwarflavMrTiQUBr.'  >B«ukMrii*--«pedclowD|Orwflrilw»iheniJm. 
I'm  Defer  m%  liappy  in  his  ooDifiiiy>  m  wen  ]»'■  ilflepui'-^fbr  ha  tBioHil 
mitt,  at  timc^  it  mackt  o«traivgiott»— iiift  wnt  imawwi^- ■  and  dia  TCRm  ein 

0  him  gleg  as  wambles,  msir  thin  I  osn  thde,  for  hoon  thegithgr  ftMd  eil 
mint,  as  ffin  he  washed  to  bofe  a  hole  tfaroogh  a  body's  head,  ihie  on  JnmtU 
toanMkan,    Leddies  desTi  you're  no  Phienologisls r 

Mas  OENTLB. 

We  aie  not-^firom  no  contempt  of  what  we  do  not  undentsiid— 4mt  merdy 
becBose  Mary's  edoeakiim  is  still  in  nany  thingi  incomplete    and—— 

saarHian. 

Incomplete!  I  dinna  believe  it's  incomplete  in  onythingi  DinnaAeyteil 
me  that  ihe  can  play  the  piawno,  and  the  Mp,  and  the^saitawr,  each  sae  wed, 
thatitaeemsat  thetimetobeheronlyinslraBSirt?  Mr  North,  Ui^  aav^H 
ait  for  boors  without  ony  cawnle  in  we  rooai,  only  the  moon  looldn'  ana  lis« 
tcnin'  in  at  Ihe  windoir,  while  she  keeps  singin  to  the  «dd  man  ttmes  that 
somehow  mak  him  greet  and  grtetiB's  do  a  mood  he's  in  general  gi'en  to— 
And,  thsQ,  diima  ye  think  Mr  Notth  his  shewn  ae  some  o*  her  rene$,  tf,  as 
trof^  poetry.  Miss  Msry,  as  Mrs  Hemans'aheraeli?-Hmd  idist  for  wall  yemr 
alloo  aim  to  prent  some  o'them  in  the  Magarine  ? 

MBS  OBMtUk 

Msry's  attempts,  Mr  Hogg,  are  aU  unwordi^  that  honoar-Huid  I  assure 
you  her  modesty  is  so  onsffected,  that  it  would  give  her  pain  to  see  any  of  her 
trifles  in  print.  She  rarely  can  be  faBoog^  even  to  amg  them  to  Mr  North, 
when  we  aro  akme. 

aHBfHSSD* 

I  canna  ca' t  a  fause  modesty-— for  there's  nsething  hsam  about  heIu-Meed^ 

1  love,  admire,  and  respeek  bier  for't— although,  God  forbid  I  sud  think  that 
the  ftmale  poetciftl'.Ais  and  ither  kintcss  sod  na  hae  lang  befete  a'  the 
people/— but  oh»  mem,  toere's  a  dutfm  divine  in  the  bits  o'  langa  that's  owned 
by  their  writers— youngs  inoooent,  and  fair-HQaantasif  in  oonftsifam  e'  haduT 
wme  soi^otbiDg  wrang-HMid  eoLlorted  ftae  thsm,  whe»  nane  but  dearesffireentf 
are  by,  inasme  auld  i£iiative  air  that  never  aeemed  sae  tweet  belbf«,-—dio  aingn^ 
a'  the  while  hmin^  dowm  her  head,  till  her  hair  seems  in  the  twili^t  hsngin' 
like  a  vol  ower  her  oountansnee,  andyou  can  iustsee  themovinf  o^her  breast, 
hall  in  asdness  snd  half  in  a  timid  fear,  yet  tbe  haQ  leelin' a  iBdia' eT  happU 
ness  that  she  would  be  sorry  toexohange  for  mirth. 

MBS  oawn^* 
I  sometimes  think,  sir,  that  the  edueiftktt  of  frmslas  in  tfifaeoantry  Is  to^ 
much  aecoffding  to  rule---too  formal--4oo-« 

aHBTHBaS* 

Far  ower  muckle  sae.  There's  ewer  little  left  to  iheinells,  Mem.  llie 
tenth  is,  that  the  cvsaims  has  naetimo  to  Ubimk  or  feel  about  onything  but 
what  they're  taueht— every  hoot  in  theday  beia'  tahen  up  wi'  its  tin  separate 
task— sae  that  their  acqaurementa»  or  aeeemplishments,  as  tfaev  ^'  them,  ate 
ower  mechanioal,  and  diona  melt  into,  aUd  aet  aff  ane  anither  Uke  tile  ooknlrS 
o'  a  rainbow,  Mem,  as  they  do  in  the  esse  o'  your  doditer  there  and  a  year 
afur  leaviM' school,  or  bcin' niamed,  wham's  a' their  Ane  gran*  accomplishments 
then?  Iliey  canna tb^ pent  a  Mt  flower  M'diitinetivetietslsfinaenatur;  and 
aa  for  ony  new  tunes,  they  never  attempt  them,  and  jingle  ower  them  lesrnt  at 
school  unoo  wesrisomely— for  the  ipiaiiet,{Nxniy  pbyed,  is  a  meewmble  in- 
atramen^  like  muaic  dazed  and  daunderin'  in  an  asthmatic-consamptio&.   ' 

MBS  OXlfTLB. 

Perhaps,  Mr  Hogg,  you  may  aUow  that  such  accompUshments  mm  chiefly 
gPRsoeiul  in  youth,  and  that  they  may  ruat  out  of  use,  without  much  regret; 
when  the  wifo  and  the  mother       ■ 

BHBPHBBD. 

Jost  sse— just  sae,  Mem—only  they  sudna  be  glen  up  just  athegitber,  and 
onlv  by  alow  degrees.  Hiough  I  eonfoas  I  has  nae  pieasurs  hi  sedn'  mother 
ana  dochter  sittin'  playing  a  duet  at  the  ssme  i^nnnet. 

MISS  OSMTLB. 

Phrenology  is  quite  epidemic,  Mr  Hogg,  among  our  sex  in  Edinbargh* 
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Hm  tfa  It  obMnred  dutl  a'  leddiw  ^t  art  Phranologiiti  tre^try  fanpu 
denty  Qpieltm'>  banld  tnuaig  rafl&>  load  taltety  and  kng  as  wed^i  kmd— tak 
deiperate  itridet  when  they  walk^write  a  stnng  hann'  o'  write— grow  red  iA 
the  face  gin  you  happen  to  oontradick  them— dinna  befaaTe  ower  reTerently  to 
their  pawrenti^  nor  yet  to  iheir  hmbandi,  gin  they  hae  the  good  hick  to  nae 
gotten  wed— hae  nte  slicht  o'  hann*  in  cnrUn'  tMr  hair  toehly,  end  ate  nae* 
wise  ken^r^^  ^  ^^^  teetb— to  say  naething  about  the  girth  o'  their 
anklee— nor— • 

MUS  GBNTLB. 

I  know  only  one  female  Phrenologist,  Mr  Hogg— and  I  assure  you  she  is  a 
foy  sweel,  sunpley  pretty  girL 

SHiPHBan. 
And  does  she  let  leeturers  hawnk  her  head  ? 

MISS  OBNTLB. 

Ftodon  me  for  again  intcnupting  you ;  but  Luey  Callander       ■ 

BBBFHEaD. 

lanaePhmNdogisl.  A  awaet,  simple,  pretty  girl,  wi' sie  an  agreeable  name 
as  Lucy  Callander,  canna  be  a  Phrenologist.  Shell  hae  a  sweetfieart  that 
pretenoi  to  be  ane,  that  he  may  tak  impertinent  omNntunities  to  weave  her 
fidr  tresses  roun' his  fingers,  and  mak  ^'theSceeance,^'^asthefulesoa't,snbser« 
mnt  to  a  htUe  innocent  flirtation,  Mem.  That's  no  uneommoD,  Men. 
There's  nae  scarcity  o'  siooan  disciples. 

MES  OBNTLB. 

Surdy,  sir,  no  gentleman  would  so  far  forget  his  natural  respect  te  the  do* 
Ucscy  and  dignity  of  the  sex  ss  under  any  drcumstanoea  to  act  so  insoltingly^ 
so  vulgarly,  and  so  coaiaely 

BBBPHBan. 

'  Qny  member  o'  the  Phrendqgical  Society,  Mem,  would  do  sae,  without 
meaning  ony  iufolt,  but  just  me  the  obtuse  insolence  dMrseterittic  o'  the 
sack.  In  matters  o'  sceeance,  a'  the  ordinary  decenciea,  and  ddicades,  and 
proprieties  o'  life  maun  be  laid  aside;  and  sic  an  ancelic  head  as  the  ane  I  see 
before  me,  glitterin'  wi'  sunbeams,  and  wi'thebreatnln'  incenaeo'  iBom,  sul>r 
mitted  to  be  pawed  upon,  (the  beasts  ca'tmanipukted,)  by  fingers  fetidWfluni* 
liar  wi'  plaster  o'  Paris  casts  o'  the  sknBs  o  murderous  Jeiebels,  like  Mrs 
Mackinnon,  or  aibhivi  wi'  the  ▼cm  skull  itsd,  and  a  oompariaon  instituted, 
possibly  to  the  advantaffc  o'her  that  haa  been  hanged  and  iiisseclir,  aadmaAs 
an  atomy  o',  between  the  character  o'  diat  doditer  o'  ain  and  perdition,  and 
this  your  ain  child  o'  innocence  and  bliaa. 

MES  OBMTLB. 

Am't  you  pressing  the  pcintagainat  the  Phrenologists  too  iar,  Mr  Hogg? 

SHBPHBan. 

No  half  ftr  cneuoh.  They  aaid  that  ahe-deyii  wha  had  brought  sae  moof' 
a  puir  young  lassie  to  destractkm,  and  broken  so  raony  a  parentel  heart,  had 
a  great  organ  o'  veneration ;  and  how  think  ye  they  proved  the  correspondence 
9' nerchaiiiwter  wi'  what  they  ca'herdevdopemept?  Why,  that  she  ancedrap^' 
ped  on  hor  knees  on  the  Calton*hill  and  imprecated  furious  curses  on  the  ves-^ 
sel  that  wss  carryhi'  off  an  offisher,  or  some  other  profligate,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  in  sin  and  diame  I  I  could  show  you  the  vmds* 

Mas  •BNTLB. 

Mr  North,  sir,  I  can  aasure  you,  regttda  liiienology  much  more  favourably 
than  you  aeem 

auxPRBan* 

What  care  I  fi«  Mr  North,  Mem,  or  indeed  ony  ither  Man,  in  a  maitier, 
no  aae  mnckle  o'  pure  philoaophy,  aa  common  sense?  Besides,  Mr  North 
only  seems  to  humour  sic  ftdly,  to  see  boo  far  it  H  gang— and  its  gran'  sport 
to  hear  him  acquigarin'  wi'  a  phreodogist,  the  silly  creatur  considerin'  him  a 
convert,  till,  in  the  pride  o'  his  hevt,  die  ass  brays  sae  loud  and  hng,  that 
the  hail  conmany  is  starred,  and  Lang-Lugs  hiroaell  percaves  that  he  has  been 
trottin'  for  their  amusement,  and  had  his  nose  a'  the  while  tickled  by  Mr 
.  North,  wi'  the  n^mo-mc-impime-lsceMd  thistle  that  grows  on  the  back  o' 
Bkckwood's  Magaainc. 
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Ht^  toy  «f  the  giiitleiinii  joa  ftttode  to,  Mr;  written  iny:  WW 
fai  pvMe  or  Tene  ?^-ftr  I  eoomttfaaty  if  they  htTe,  I  ikoiild  ftel  the  moit 
foeed  to  believe  that  their  phikMOphy  was  true. 

SHiPRCRD. 

I  nerer  beard  tdl  o' ony.  Let  a  phreatiogbt  write  aebeautifa' sang  o' four 
itansas— ae  ProK  Tale,  faowerer  short,  in  which  human  natmre  is  unfanlOed 
and  elucidated— ae  Essay  eren  in  the  common  language  o*  men— on  Meta- 
liheesics  their8ells--let  mm  nruTe  himself  to  hae  genius  o'  ony  kind;  and  in 
OUT  depairtmenty  and  then  a  body  midit  think  wi'  some  temper  on  thdr  blind 
and  brutal  abuse  o'  their  betten,  and  their  general  denunciation  o'  a'  the  rest  o* 
mankind  as  dunces  or  bigots.  But  what  hae  they  got  to  shaw  ?  No  ae  single 
scrawl  fit  for  onything  better  than  singin'  poutry. 

MRS  OENTLB. 

I  understand,  su*,  there  are  some  very  clever  men  among  the  Phrenologists. 

SHBPHBEI).     '   . 

There  are  some  very  clever  men,  Mem,  in  every  craal  o'  Hottentots,  I'se 
wairant,  in  Caftawria,  as  there  are  in  every  tent  o'  tinUen  flrie  Vethdm. 
Tawlents  o'  a  tolerable  siae  you  stumble  on  now*a*dayB  at  the  comer  o'  every 
street ;  and  it  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon  if  you  eou'd  na  put  yourhaun 
on  the  shouther  o'  a  decent  Phrenolbgist.  But  oh,  Mem !  but  the  creturs  mak' 
the  maist  o*  ony  modeiate  tawlents  they  may  poasess,  or  poor  o'  vrritin'  doon 
autemenu  o'  what  they  ca'  facks— and  sure  enench  in  conveiiation  ih  com- 
pany after  denner—maist  unhappy  haverers  are  they  over  tumbler  or  jug--8ae 
aerioua  whan  «very  body  else  is  jokin'— sae  dose  in  their  reasonin'  whan  ither 
folk'a  minda  are  like  bows  unbent— sae  argumentative  on  mere  vnmnle-strawa 
flung  up  to  see  how  the  wund  blaws— saenirce  gif  you  but  gie  a  wee  bit  dksrt 
good*natured  grunt  o'  a  lauch— 4ae  tenawdous  like  grim  death  o'  a  syllogism  o' 
latioeination  that  you  hae  rugged  onto'  their  nieve'  sac  fond  o' daranable  ite« 
ntion,  as  Shakspeare  says,  for  I  nevnr  swear  nane— sae  dreigh  and  safe  dour  in 
a'they  look,  think,  say,  or  do— sae  bauldand  bristly  vriien  they  think  they  are 
beating  you  in  logic,  and  sae  crest-fallen  and  Mke  cawves  wi'  theur  heads  hanging 
ower  the  sides  o'  carts,  when  they  find  that  ye  are  yerfcihg  it  into  them,  andsee 
that  a'  the  company  is  kecklin',— in  shorty  on,  dear  me !  Mem,  Mrs  Gentle !  and 
yon,  my  dear  Miss  Mary  I  the  Phmologisto  are  indeed  a  peculiar  peo|de.  Jealous 
o'  good  works,  and  wi  about  as  muckle  sense  amang  them  as  micht  ramidi 
aome  half  dooen  eommisrioners  o'  police  per  annum,  twa  three  drogf;i8ts,  an 
advocate  callant  no  verra  sair  on  the  fbes,  and  a  oouple  o'  stiddt  mmisters* 
Toull  httr  them  Ukin'  a  sweepin'  view  t/  the  Hist(»ry  o'  Metapheesics  frae 
Thawles  tae  Tarn  Broon,  establishin'  for  themsdves  nae  fewer  than  twa-and- 
threUy  faculties,  mamteenin'  that  the  knowledge  o'  human  nature  on  the 
aeeeance  o'  Mind  is  yet  in  its  infancy — that  a'  the  millions  on  millions  o'  men 
^t  thooht  about  their  ain  sowls  since  Noah,  went  blindfolded  and  ram-stam 
on  the  wimg  road,  with  thdr  backs  towards  the  rising  Sun  o'  Truth— and  to 
mak  a  lang  story  short,  thst  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurshdm,  Mr  Georgs  Oombe,  and 
Mr  James  Simpson,  do  now  posaess,  within  the  circumference  of  thehr  skulls, 
shallow  and  empty  as  they  are  deemed  to  be  by  a  weak  and  wicked  gnneratkm, 
mair  sense,  knowledge,  sceeance,  truth,  than  aU  the  other  skulls  bdonging  to 
the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  o'  Christiaos,  Pagans,  Heathens,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  the  lave,  on  continent  or  isle,  a*  ower  the  face,  breast,  and  back  o* 
the  h^uUe  yirth !  Whoo— I  am  out  o'  breath— I  wuss  I  had  a  drink.  Did 
Tidder  stir  the  noo?  I  houp  he's  no  waukenin'. 

Mas  OBNTLB. 

Well*  Mr  Hogff,  this  ia  the  flnt  time  in  my  life  I  ever  saw  Mr  Tidder 
atleep.    I  fisar  hehaa  been  overpowered  1^  the  sun. 

SHBPHBaD. 

No,  Mem-*by  soomin*.  He  and  I,  and  Bronte  there,  took  a  soom  nearly 
out  to  Inehkdth-«nd  no  bdng  accustomed  to  it  for  some  years,  hes  unco 
^^^^pstffsft  There's  no  ae  single  thing  in  a'  this  warid  that  he's  sae  sevwe  on 
fa  other  folk  as  fa'in'  adeep  in  company— let  them  even  hae  sat  up  the  hail 
nicht  afore,  ower  bowl  or  oook,— biU  that  trance  is  like  a  judgment  on  him , 
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and  hell  be  real  wud  at  me  for  no  wtuloonn'  him,  when  be  opent  hit  een  aa 
the  wheels  stop^  and  he  fin's  that  I've  bad  bekh  theleddiea  a  the  way  np  to 
nyaelL  Bntyoacanaeebimatonytime^wheMaaftsdito'meinAwmroM'a 
is  gode  for  stir  een,  on  an  aTera^  only  but  attoe  a  aeaaon*  Hn  G^ide,  did 
you  ever  see  ony  person  sleep  maur  like  a  gentleman? 

Mas  OBKTLI. 

Ererything  Mr  Tickler  does,  Mr  Hogg,  is  like  a  gentleman. 

SHXFHBRI). 

When  he's  dead  he'll  look  like  a  gentleman.  Even  if  ane  oonld  for  a  mo- 
ment mak  sic  a  supposition,  he  would  look  like  a  gentleman,  if  be  were 
usiureQ. 

MBS  GENTLE. 

0  shocking !— My  dear  sir  ' 

SaXPHEBD. 

My  admiratioD  o'  Mr  Tickler  has  nae  bounds,  Mem.  He  would  look  like 
a  gentleman  in  the  stocks-Hor  the  joogs«— or  the  present  Ministry— *- 

IfBS  GXNTLE. 

1  certainly  never  saw  any  person  enter  a  drawing-room  widi  an  air  of  moR 
coorteoos  dignity,  more  heartfelt  politefiess,  more  vrbaxUy,  sur,  a  word,  I  be* 
liere,  deriv^     ■ 

SHEPRBBD. 

It's  no  ae  man  in  fifty  thousan'  that's  entitled  to  hae  what's  ca'd  a  mainnv. 
Maist  men,  on  entering  a  room,  do  wed  just  to  dt  doon  on  the  first  ohair  they 
lay  thor  ^nn  on—or  to  gang  intil  the  window— or  lean  against  the  wa'— «r 
keep  lookm'  at  ^eturs  on  a  table— till  the  denner-bell  rings.  But  Mr  Tid^^ 
lor  there— sax  feet  fom>— threescore  and  ten— we  hei^  feturs— white  hair-^ 
mddy  cheeks— pairdn  een— natorally  eloquent— i^'  o*  anecdote  o'  the  olden 
tiro»-^ndependent  in  sowl,  body,  and  estate,— gayen  proud— a  wee  mad- 
rather  deafidi  on  the  aide  of  his  head  that  happens  to  be  niest  a  ninny— He 
Mem,  is  entitled  by  nature  and  art  to  hae  a  mainner,  and  an  extnocdinar 
saainner  sometimes  it  is^— ~ 

MRS  GENTLE. 

I  think  Mr  Tickler  is  about  to  shake  off  his  drowsiness.  • 

TICKLXK. 

Has  that  lazy  fellow  of  a  coachman  not  got  all  his  parods  and  passengers 
coUeetedyet?  Is  he  nerer  going  to  set  off r  Ay,  there  we  go  at  last.  This 
Portobello,  Mrs  Gentle,  is  really  a  wonderful  pkce.  That  building  reminds  roe 
of  die  Edinburgh  Post  Office. 

SHEPHERD. 

We're  in  Embro',  sir,  we're  in  Embro',  and  you've  been  snorin'  likea  bittern 
or  a  frog  in  Tarrass  moss. 

TICKLER. 

Ladies— can  I  hope  erer  to  be  pardoned  for  having  fallen  asleep  in  sudi 
presenoe?  Yet,  could  I  tlunk  that  the  guilt  of  deep  bad  been  aggravated  by 
being  habit  and  repute  a  snorer, — suidae  alone  could— ^ 

MBS  GBNTLB. 

During  yomr  dumber,  sir,  you  drew  your  breath  as  softly  ai  a  deeping 
diild. 

TIGKLEB.  , 

My  offince,  then,  is  not  inexpiable. 

SBEPHBBD. 

I  am  muckle  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  sleepin'— and  I  drew  up  the  window 
on  your  dde,  that  you  micht  na  catch  caiUd ;  for,  sir,  though  you  draw  your 
breath  as  safdy  sa  a  deepin'  child,  yon  hae  nae  notion  how  wide  open  you 
baud  your  mouth.    You^il  do  the  same  for  me  another  time. 

(The  coach  stops,  and  the  Shbphbbb  hands  out  Miss  6bntle.«-Mr 
Tickles  gaUamtijf  performing  the  same  t^ee  te  the  Lady  Mother.) 

BBONTE. 

Bow— WOW— WOW,— bow— WOW— jrow.  (Scene  doMt.) 
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Scene  III. 

Mft  Ambrose's  HtM,  Picardy  Place-^PUt  Parlour. — Ma  North  lying  on 
a  iofk^  and  Mr  Aubhosz  fanning  kim  with  a  Peacock's  Tail. 

KOBTH. 

.  These  window-veDtilaton,  Mr  Ambrose,  are  indeed  admirable  contrivances, 
Vid  I  most  get  them  adopted  at  the  Lodge.  No  wind  that  blows  suits  this 
.room  so  well  as  the  south-east.  Do  you  think  I  might  venture  on  another 
jtster-ioe  before  dinner?  The  pineapple  we  shall  reserve.  Thank  you,  Am- 
brose—that  fan  almost  makes  me  meUndM^y.  Demetrius  was  truly  a  splendid 
^  gorgeous— a  glorious  bird— and  methmks  I  see  him  now  aflnx>nting 
Phcebos  with  his  thousand  lidless  eyes  intensely  bright  within  the  emerald 
haae  by  which  they  were  all  encircled  and  overuiadowed.  Poor,  desr,  good 
old  Lady  Diana  Le  Fleming  gave  him  to  me,  that  paijicide  might  not  be  ner« 
Mrated  in  the  Rydal  woods.  For  the  Prince  had  rebelled  against  the  King 
lib  father,  and  driven  old  foUorcetes  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  There,  in 
some  remote  glade,  accompanied  in  his  dethroned  exile  but  by  one  single  Sul« 
tana,  would  he  dsfe,  as  the  echo  of  his  ungrateful  heur-apparent's  triumphant 
xrj  was  faint  among  the  ancient  oaks,  to  unfurl  that  Tul,  Mr  Ambrose,  glo** 
rious  even  in  the  gloom,  till  sick  of  tenderness,  his  pensive  paranf our  stooped  her 
crested  head,  and  pressed  her  bosom  to  the  mossv  greensward  before  her  ena* 
moored  lord,  whor  had  he  been  more  ef  a  phdosopher  than  I  fear  he  was, 
would  have  been  happy  in  the  thought  of  *'  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well 
Lost,"  No  spectator  there  of  such  caresses  but  the  wild-bee,  too  busy  amidst 
the  sylvsn  blooms  to  behold  even  the  birds  of  Juno^or  the  squirrel  leaping 
among  the  momy  brandies  of  that  endless  canopy— or  the  lovely  adder  trailing 
Ilia  burnished  undulations  along  the  forest  flowers— or  snow-white  coney  all 
intent  on  his  own  loves,  the. happy  fiither  he  of  monthly  families  all  the  year 
long,  retiring  at  the  far-off  rustle  of  footstep  into  his  old  hereditary  palace,  be« 
Heath  the  roots  of  elm  or  ash  five  centuries  old  !  Solemn  woods  they  were  in<« 
deed,  mv  good  Ambrose,  in  those  days— but  oh  I  that  the  axe  should  ever  be 
Jatd  to  the  root  of  the  Brip;ht,  the  Beautiful,  the  Bold,  the  Free,  the  Great,  the 
Toung  or  the  Old !  Let  hurricanes  level  lanes  throu^  f<M^ts,  as  plagues  do 
through  the  families  of  men,  for  (fature  may  work  at  will  with  her  own  ele- 
ments among  her  own  creations,  but  why  must  man  for  ever  destroy  ?  nor,  child 
of  a  day,  fear  to  murder  the  Tree  that  stands  green  yet  gloomy  in  its  strength, 
lieside  the  moulikring  mausoleum  it  has  for  ages  overshadowed,  and  that  is 
jiow  but  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes  ?  Hark  I  the  time-piece  sweetly  strikes,  as 
with  a  silver  bell,  the  hour  of  five ! — Cease  your  fanning,  mine  host  roost  worthy 
—and  let  the  dinner  ap|>ear — for  ere  a  man,  with  moderate  haste,  might  count 
a  hundred.  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  wiU  be  in  the  presence.  Ay,  God  bless 
Ills  honest  soul,  there  is  my  dear  James's  laugh  in  ttie  lobby. 

E$U€r  SuirHERD  and  Tickler  and  Baokte. 

SHErHEED. 

.  Here  I  am,  sir,  gloriously  hungry.  My  sUmach,  Mr  North,  as'  wceVs  my 
heart's,  in  the  richt  place.  I*m  nae  glutton— nae  gormandeezer — but  a  man 
o'  a  gude— a  great  appeteet— and  for  the  next  half  hour  I  shall  be  as  perfectly 
bappy  aa  ony  man  in  a'  Scotland. 

tick;.eb. 

Take  a  few  biscuits,  J^imes,  till— 

SIlErUEBDr 

Biskits  I  I  could  crunch  the  hail  tot  o*  them  like  pae  mony  wafers.  Bax  roe 
owcr  ane  o*  thae  cabin-bfskits  o'  a  man-o'-war— there— smash  into  flinders 
flvci  it  at  at  stroke  o'  my  elbow — ^but  here  comes  the  Uoond  ! 

NOUTII. 

Mr  AmbroRo,  I  ordered  a  cold  dinner— 
Vol.  XXn.  Q 
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SHEPHERD. 

A  oiuld  ilenner !  Wht  the  deevil  in  bis*  seven  senses  wud  condescttid  to  sit 
doon  ^ill  a  caulddepner  ?  Hail,  Hotch-potch !  What  a  Cut  o'  Sawmon!  That 
Aiaun  hae  been  a  noble  fish !  CoraeflwHt,  my  wee  chiel,  wl"  the  ehickem,  and 
you  bigger  catiant>  wi'  the  tongue  And  ham*  Tak'  tent,  ye  auld  dominee,  and 
no  scale  the  sass  o'  the  sweet-breads !  Curry's  a  gran'  thing,  gayen  late  on  in  a 
dennei:,  when  .the  .edge  o'  the  appeteet's  a  wee  turned,  and  you're  rather  be« 
ciimitr  to  ^  stawed.  Mr  A  wn/rose,  I'll  thank  ye-  ^  lend  mi  »  pdcky-haund- 
kersliief,  for  Tve  fbrgotten  mine  in  my  walfis^,  and^  my  mouth's  wateHn*. 
There,  Mr  North,  there — set  in  his  fit-slute  aneath  the  taWe.  I  ca'  thity  sif, 
%  tastefu'  and  judicions  denner  for  three.  Whisht,  sirs*  '^6odble8»usiti 
these  mercies,  and  make  us  truly  thankful.    Amen  V  ' 

ItCKfcEI*. 

Hbdge-podge,  Hogg? 

siTBrrTtiiD. 
Only  three  fedlfe-fa's.— Mair  peas;    Dip  deeper.— That's  ifc  • 

Noirrti. 
Boiling  broth,  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty  ! 

SHEPHERII.  ^ 

I  carcna  if  the  ferraormeter  war  at  aught  bunder  and  aughty.  FU  ipJrt  - 
het  hotch«Tx>tch  against  Mosshy  ShBuberf— only- I'll  no  gae  in  til  the  oten*-^  . 
neither  will  I  eat  arsenick  or  phosphorusi 

NORTH*.  * 

r  should  like,  Jamesi  to  introduce  my  friend  Dr  Dodd»  to  M.  Chabert. 

SHEPHERD. 

WTia's  he  > 

KOBTH. 

The  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  packed  in  ice  below  an  avalanche  in  Smt' 
zerland  for  some  cemury  and  a  half,  and  who,  on  being  dug  out  and  restored 
to  animation  before  a  rousing  woOd-fire,  merely  complained  of  a  iligbl  nunib^ 
"ness  in  his  knees,  and  a  tingmig  at  the  points  of  his  fingers* 

SHIEPH^RD.  '  ' 

Oh,  man !  hoo  he  must  hae  enjoyed  the  first  het  dennet  f  I  think  I  setf 
him  ower  his  'ftrst  jug  o'  het  toddy.  They  tell  roe  he  has  gotten-  himseU  mar- 
rieil — has  he  ony*  family  ? 

tl&KLEK* 

Mr  Hogg,  a  glass  of  wine  ? 

shefheitd.  * 

No"  the  noo.  I  am  fch*  some  mair  o'  the  hotch-^potch;  Itfr  Awmmse,  gii 
me  a*di»epcr  ashet. — I  wunner  to-  see  ye,  Mr  North,  fiddle-£Bd«Uhi'  awa'  it 
cauld  lamb  and  mint  sass. — I  just  pertectly  abhor  mint  sass. 

NORTH. 

*    My  deiir  James,  you  must  have  had  the  shoWeNbatlr  to-day.  : 

SHEPHERD.  .  ! 

Confound  your  shower-baths,  and  your  vapour-baths,  and  your  slipper- 
baths,  and  your  marble^  coffin-baths,  ami  yoar  Bath-baths--*'' give  me,"  as  my 
ingenious  freen',  the  author  o'  the  Cigar  and  Life  after  Dark,  spiritedly  say«, 
"  give  me  the  broad  bosom  of  the  blue  sea,  with  five  fathom  of  water  beneath 
vne;"  tbie  Frith  o' Forth  td'fi-isk  in,  sir — the  lips  o' the  wide  looiltlr  o* 'the 
German  ocean  to  play  with*— where,  as  Tennant  say*. 

Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  began^ 

Noo,  Wt  Tickler,  my  hotch-potch's  dlirle,  and  I'll  drink  a  pint  ©'porter  wi* 
you  frae  tBe  tap. 

\Mt  Ambrose  places  tJie  ^rirr.) 

NORTH. 

The.  "  Cigar,*'  James,  ahd  "  Every  Night  B5ook,  or  life  aAcr  barV'^^ 
txtt^rtielif  clever  and  amusi  ng.    >VTio  ? 

811  Er  HERD. 

'The  same.     He's  a  wutty  fallow.     I  wush  he  was  hcT^, 

"■  yoRTH.  '  ' 

Is  the  "  Age  Review^,"  James,  any  shakes  o*  a  satire  ?    • 
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SUEPHKRD, 

.  Some  o'  due  belly,  air.  I  prefer  the  belly  o'  a  sawmbn  aud  the  back  o'  a 
4Vd.    Wb*^'»  your  wull  ? 

HORTII. 

I  gave  you  Ihe  "  Age  Reviewed*'  yestceen  to  peruse,  ^amea.    ^h  ? 

He's  a  sumphy  tbe  author.  He  leads  a. body  in  the  preface  to  expdck  that 
1^  a  guim  ik)  ^  penooal,  and  malevolent,  aud  jancprotw,  and  a'  that ;  aud  in* 
stead  o'  tMt,  he  •  only  stupit.  '  '   ^ 

IIICKLER. 

-  I  gairo'tjxe.dclrel  ag^ance— *wretehedatu£  The  dolt  is  uot^ware  tl|at 
''  The  Age"  gees  iarther  back  in  time  than  about  the  year  481^»or  extends  in 
i^iaoe  beyond  London  and  suburbs.  '     v  ^ 

f  .  •     '  SHKPHJULI). 

T  HeJnigl»t.aa  weel  hae  ca'd  a  drill  o'  twa  three  tailors,  and  weavers ^makin' 
mto  volimte^ts-^  review  o'  the  British  army,  it's  curious  ho^  many  sumphs 
become  satirists. 

;  '   •      -  '  .      '    -       NORTH. , 

\  What  a..r^6  fap^ltj  'tis^  Jfine|»  cutting-up. 

SUEKHE&D. 

Ye  may  say  that,  wi'  a  pig's  tail  in  your  cheek,  Mr  North ;  for^  savin'  and 
^seeppia''  your  aia  single  seU,  there^s  no  a  man  npo,  either  in^  the  Fleet  or  the 
AnajTiUir  the  Church,  or  4he  Courts  o'  LaWj  or^tbe  Farliaincnt,  that  knows 
how  lo  iiaunle  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

NoaxK. 
.  My.  4ear  Shepherd^^ou  fiNrget— my  instrument  la  the  knout« 

SHSFHEUD. 

What  maist  sarprises  and  pleases  me»  sir^  is  that  your  richtliand  never  for* 
S^ity  cmmii^'.  You'll,  nuy  be  no  tak  your  knout  intU'tXpra  year  at  a  time ; 
and  the  next  culprit4hat  has  his  head  Xied  ower  a  post,  houps  your  hauii'^'ll  be 
weak  or  ackward ;  but  my  faith  he  aune  kens  better  ;  /or  at  everv  stripe  o'  the 
laevitable  and  inexorable  whang,  tbe  skin  flijpea  aff  frae  nape  to  nurdies'^nd 
tbe  Cockney  confesses  that  Christopher  North  is  still,  septuagenarian'ihougli  he 
be,  tkeEirstLeevtn'  Batinst  o'-  the  age.  I  wud  1^  to  see.  you,  sir^  by  way  o' 
yareeity,  pentad  by  John  Watson  Gordon,  in  the  character  o'  Apollo  flayin' 
^arsyas. — Noo  for  the  JtoomL  Thank  ye,  Mr  Tickler— some  udder.— A wm« 
lOie^  Dickson's  mustard. 

XICXLEil. 

«  May.Fair,-  North,  is  dcver.  .-,.,_ 

NORTH. 

r  Verj-Bwch' JOi.  'But  I  do  not  fancy  light^itting— and  showy  iparmg  of 
that  sort..  <GlTe«iie  a  deai^erale  luqgeat  the  kidneya* 

TICKXSJU 

.  The  .author  is  not  a  man  «f  fashion — although  he  would  fain  be  thought 
(ooe.  Press  speak— laugh — bow— sit — walk, — blow  tout  nose  as  fashion- 
.ab^  as  you  can— unless  you  ase  bona  Jide  of  die  ton— it  is  all  in  vain.  You 
ire  soon  seen  to  be  a  forgery. 

worth. 
Yet  the  author  Is  a  gentleaan  and  a  scholar. 

TICKLRR. 

I  dislike  lUoQftiMr  Iheae  amblmg  oeto-ayllabiciu  •  'Ti8>a  pitiful  pace. 

NORTH. 

.  Sfttber  ao»  BiU  what  chiefly  annoyed  nse  in  May*Fair,  wu  its  author's  as* 
inmcd  easiness  of  air,— ^bis  nonchalaUoe  in  speaking  of  his  titled  friends, — bis 
band-in-glove  familiarity  with  my  Lord  Holland,-HUid,  above  all,  the  uncon- 
fckwa  pomppsity jrith  which  he,  a  gay  and  airy  trifler,  treats  of  matters  u^ter* 
Jy  nainterestingto  all  mankind,  except,  perhaps,  about  three  people. 

8HKPHERO. 

.  Nae  mair  about  it.  I  jread  a  skreed  o't  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  but  didua 
understand  ae  single  word  o't,  wi'  its  blanks,  aud  its  allusions,  and  its  alleetcra- 
tions.  Tbe  author  thinks  himsell  a  great  wut,  uae  doubt,  but  he*s  only  mid- 
dlio'^— and  it's  no  worth  while  **  takia'  the  conceit  outo'  him/  for  he'U  no 
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reach  another  edition.  Thae  Ltinnon  creturs  imagine  a'  ihie  warliff  aye 
tbinkin'  about  them, — but  naebody  in  Yarrow  minds  them.  May-Fair  at 
Selkrig  '■  a  different  bizzinass,  und  wad  mak  a  gran'  poero>  either  ierious  or 
sateencal,  or  baith  at  ance^  like  the  wabster's  widow. 

TICKLER. 

Pray,  North,  did  you  see  Tom  Campbell  when  he  was  lately  in  Edinburgh  ? 

NORTH. 

I  did  not.  He  was  to  hare  dined  with  me,  when  a  summons,  from  Colbum, 
I  suppose,  carried  him  off  by  steam  to  London. 

TICKLER. 

Our  worthy  friends,  the  people  of  the  West  Country,  did  themselves  ininlte 
credit  by  their  cordial  reception  of  their  Bard  and  Rector. 

NORTH. 

They  did  so  indeed.  Campbell's  speeches  and  addresses  on  his  InstaHation 
on  the  First  of  May,  and  at  the  Public  Dinner,  contained  many  tery  hapi>y 
touches — apt,  ingenious,  hearty,  and  graceful. 

TICKLER. 

You  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  Oander  tried  to  disturb  the  genial  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  admuration  by  his  Goose-dub  gabble,  but  got  hissed  and 
hootM  back  to  his  green-mantled  pool  ? 

NORTH. 

I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  an  able  castigation  of  the  creature  fn  the  Scots 
Times ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know,  that  the  illustrious  Author  of  the  Pk^a- 
sures  of  Hope  cut  him  dead.  In  England,  such  baseness  would  be  held  in* 
credible.  Yet,  plucked  as  he  is  of  every  feather,  and  bleeding  all  over,  he 
struts  about  in  tne  same  mock  majesty  as  ever,  and  construes  pity  and  oon« 
tempt  into  keudos  and  glorification. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  ken  wha  you're  speakin'  about.  But  who  wull  the  College  laddici 
make  Rector  neist  ?    I'll  tell  you  ifdia  they  should  eleck  ? 

NORTH. 

Whom,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  yourselL  They've  had  a  dynasty  of  Whigs — Jeffray,  and  Sir  Janiea 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  and  CammeU — and  noo  they  should  hae  a  dynas« 
ty  o*  Tories.  The  first  great  Tort  Rector  should  be  Curistopuer 
North. 

north. 

No— no— no,  James.    Nob  EpiscoparL  ^ 

shepherd. 

What  fbr  no  ?  Hand  your  tongue.  I'll  mak  an  app«al  t6  the  Mdfes,  and 
your  election  is  sure,  nrst,  you  re  the  auldest  Tory  in  Scotland— secondly, 
you're  the  bauldest  Tory  in  Scotland— thirdly,  you're  the  wuttiest  Tory  in 
Scotland— fourthly,  you  re  die  wisest  Tory  in  Scotland.  That  TSmmai  C'am« 
mell  is  a  mair  popular  poet  than  you,  sur,  I  grant ;  but  diat  he  has  ae  tenth 

eairt  o'  your  poetical  genius,  I  deny.  As  a  miscellawneous  writer  on  a'  subjects 
uman  and  divine,  he  is  no  to  be  named  wi'  you,  sir,  in  the  same  lifetime-^ 
and  as  an  Editor,  he  is,  compared  wi'  Christopher  North— but  as  a 
spunk  to  the  Sun ! 

tickler. 
Rector !  a  glass  of  hock  or  sauteme? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  the  Peacock's  Tail,  if  you  please.    The  room  it  getting  very 

hot. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  dr,  but  you  look  bonny  when  you  bhxah.  I  can  conesta  a  viigfn  o'  aax* 
teen  fa'in  in  love  wi'  you — Rector,  your  good  health.  Mr  Awmrose,  fiD  the 
Rector's  glass.  O,  sir,  but  you  wud  luk  gran'  in  your  robs.  JeflVay  and 
Caramcll's  but  pechs  to  you — the  verra  stoop  o'  your  shouthers  would  be  dig« 
nificd  aneath  a  goon — the  gait  o'  the  gout  is  unco  phflosophical — and  wf 
your  crutch  in  your  nieve,  you  would  seem  the  Champion  o'  Truth,  ready 
cither  to  defend  the  passes  against  the  wily  assaults  o'  Falsdiood,  tv  to  follow 
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her  into  her  ain  camp,  storm  the-entreoclmteiits,  and  slaupihter  her  whole  ar* 
toy  <>'  weptks. — ^Mr  Ainxirose>  gie  me  a  dean  pkte — ^I'm  for  i$Dnie  o'  the  ciiiw 
lied  kerncris. 

NORTtt. 

I  have  ffome  thoughts,  James,  of  relinquishing  animal  food^  and  confining 
mymAi,  like  Sir  Ridiaid  Phillips^  to  y^etabk  matter. 

SHBPHERI). 

Ma  troth,  sir,  there  are  mony  millions  o'  Sir  Richard  Phillipses  in  the  worlds 
if  a'  that^  necessary  to  make  ane  he  abstinence  frae  animal  food.  It's  my  he« 
lief,  that  no  aboon  ane  in  ten  o'  mankind  at  large,  pree  animal  food  frae 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  Sk*  Richard  Phillips,  on  that  question,  is  in  a 
great  migority. 

TICKLER. 

Kerth,  Bceustoroedy  James,  all  his  life,  to  three  courses— fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl — would  think  himself  an  absolute  pbenovnenofi  or  miracle  of  man,  were 
he  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  meals  to  potatoes  and  barley  bannocks,  pease* 
■oup,  macaroni,  and  the  rest  of  the  range  of  bloodless  but  sappy  natnre.  How 
be  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  heroic  resolution,  if  overheara  by  three  mil« 
laoo  stiappiag  Irish  beggars,  ifV  thdr  bowek  yeaniiu'  to  potatoes  and  po* 
ftheeni 

KORTR. 

No  quizsing,  boys,  of  the  old  gendeman.  Talking  of  Shr  Richard  PhilBps^^ 
I  am  sorry  he  is  no  longer — to  my  knowledge  at  leest^the  Editor  of  a  M«« 
gszine.  In  his  hands  the  Monthly  was  a  valuable  periodical.  One  met  with 
infomMttoD  there,  that  i«ow«a-d^ys  I,  at  least,  know  not  whm  to  look  for^ 
and  though  the  Knight's  own  scientific  speculations  weresometimessuffident* 
ly  absurd,  they,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  the  working  of  a  powerful  and 
even  orighial  nund. 

SHVPHBRD. 

I  agree  wi'  him  in  thinkin'  Shr  Isaac  Newton  out  a'  his  retkonin'  entirelv  about 
gravitation.  There's  nae  sic  thing  as  a  law  o'  gravitation !  What  would  be  the 
tise  o't?  Wull  onybody  tell  me,  that  an  apple  or  a  stuae  wudna  fa'  to  the 
l^nn'  without  do  a  kwf  Sumpha  that  aay  sae!  They  &'  to  the  grun'  bo* 
cause  they're  heavy. 

WORTH. 

I  ako  liked  Sir  Richard's  polltksB. 

SRSPHXRIk 

Hawlfl 

NORTH. 

He  wat  consistent,  Jsnie»— and  my  mind  is  so  constituted  as  always  to  eon* 
neetlogeditr  the  idea*  of  consistency  and  eonsdentiottSBtts.  In  hiscritidsma 
on  liteiatnre  and  the  fine  art^  he  appeared  to  me  generally  to  say  what  ha 
thought  the  truth— and  although  aomelfanes  manifestly  swayed  in  his  judg« 
ment  on  audi  matters,  like  almost  aU  other  m^,  by  his  political  pfcdileetians, 
kis  pages  were  seldom  if  ever  tamtod  with  malignity,  and  on  the  whole,  Dick 
was  a  fair  foe. 

TIOKltR* 

He  was  the  only  Bditor,  sir,  that  ever  deariy  saw  the  real  (knltaanddeftcta 
of  Maga,  and  therefove  although  he  aometiniea  bhoned,  he  never  abused 

8RRPHIRO* 

Th«faagiided{8thiction,MrTfdder,dtheraboatbook8orbodie8.  When 
••  UMB  hales  aniUier,  and  has  a  s^ia  at  him,  he  never  listens  on  his  real 
iawtes,  hbdcguardin'  hfan  for  acks  he  never  thoeht  o'  a'  his  days,  and  con^ 
Ibuttdin'  the  verra  natures  iT  vice  and  ^rtue.  The  sight  o'  a  weel-fturd 
laoduB'  fiue^-like  mine  for  example— gies  the  pmr  distorted  deevil  the  jaun« 
dice— and  be  gangs  up  and  down  ttia  toon  mainteenin' diat  your  dieeks  is  jeU 
km,  when  they're  cherries,  tiU  some  freen'  or  ithar  taks  him  aside  in  mty  in^ 
tfl  a  comer,  and  advfisea  him  to  tdi  a  purge,  fcr  he's  unco  dck  o'  the  okre  dis* 

teBHMf 

iCdRTH* 

Gentkanrtn,  cheese? 
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*  Nft— n»*-iMe  cbeeteC  Cheese  is  capital  iu  tbe  forenoonsy  ot  the  afteniooiu 
either,  when  you've  had  nae  ither  denner,  especially  wl*  fresh  butter-attdr 
breud ;  but  nane  but  gluttonous  epiouies  wad  bae  recourse  to  it  after  they  hae 
been  ituffin'  th^mselU,  as  we  hae  uoo  been. doin'  for  the  kst  hour,  wi'  three 
coorses,  forbye  hotch-potch. and  pud^ew.— I>ww.the  doth,  Mr  Awmrqie,aiid 
down  wi  the  Deevil'a  Punch-Bowl* 

NOaTH. 

You.  Will  fiad,  I  tniat,  ithat  it  bneathes  the  very  Spirit  of  the  West.  St  Mun< 
go's  cathedral,  you  know,  is  at  the  bottom — and  near  it  the  monument  of  Jolm 
Kncpc — almost  as  great  a  reformer  in  his  day  as  I  in  mine;  Aod  had  the  West 
India  trade  then  flourished,  no  doubt  he  bad  been  as  rcligiovisly  devott^  to 
cold  Glasgow  Punch.  Ill  answer  for  him,  that  he  was  no  milk-sop. 
r  Ifdr  AmARoaz  and  AsiUtunU  dtpasU  the  DeviTs  Pmek'Buwl in  Iksecnirt 
of  the  circuiar  table.  3 

KOETH. 

The  Kino. 

shepherd. 
.  I  teok  the  hipf  frae  you  kst  time^  Mr  Korthj---tak  yoa  the  hips  frae  ns 
thi»time. 

IfOBTH. 

r  We  will^  James.  But  see  that  this  bowl  does  not  take  the  1^  from  yoa 
likewise. 

OMNBS. 

Hip---lup--)iip---lminH^urra---harra  — hip--hip— hip  — burr*— huna— 
liiin»—4ip— -hip— hip— honar— hurra— hurra  i 

,       ,  SHEPHBSn. 

Hoo  the  '^  irniversal  British  Nation*'  ktely  stood  up,  like  ao  man,  to 
stamp  the  seal  o'  its  approbaticm  on  the  conduct  o'  Eldon,  Wellington,  MeU 
viUi^  Pod,  and  the  Uve  o'  our  patriotic  statesmen ! 

NORTH. 

^'  En^d !  with  all  ihy  faulu,  I  love  thee  still !"  There  is  one  toast,  gen- 
dmen,  that  we luuw  often  drank  with  pleasure— yei^  with  pride.  Let  osdo 
so  now— in  silence.    ^'  The  P&ess."  ' 

TICKLBE. 

Instead  of  pleasure  and  pride,  I  for  one  drink  that  toast  with  pain  and 
shame.  The  persons  of  the  preis  pretend  Jndignation  at  the  charge  urged 
against  then  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  of  being  bribed  and  cdcnipted 
by  ministerial  money.  Some  of  them  are  Political  Economists,  and  must 
Jmow  the  meaning  of  the  word  money.  But  if  not  so  bribed  and  eonruptod, 
whence  thdr  tergiTsnBtkMi  and  i^ostacy  ?  From  the  native  bawmow  of  their 
iouls? 

SHSPHEKD. 

I  think  that's  the  maist  likely. 

TICKLSB. 

The  Whig  papers  are  not  so  double-damned  m  the  Totj  onei^  The  Tinwm 
and  the  Mornii^  Chronicle,  and  the  Globe,  might  be  defended  by  a  good 
Devil's  Advocatd  in  a  silk^wn,  given  him  by  a  patent  of  i^eoedency— but 
for  the  Couriec — (and — )  but  fbr  the  once  gentlemanly^  judicious,  welL>in*' 
formed,  clear-headed,  and  seemingly  right-hearted  Englishman  the  Courier^ 
to  fling  from  him,  unbribed,  and  uBmraghtt  and  unanrrupted,  the  boooarable 
repolation  he  hsid  gained  bylong  years  of  earnest  and  sealour  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  her  greatest  men,  is  dq>lcarable  indeed ;  and  had.  his 
aposUey  been  less  flsgrant  and  barefaced,  the  renegade  might,  by  foros  of 
character,  have  done  much  mifchi^  to  U)e  Sute. 

nobth. 

You  q>eak  well,  sir— 4he  infatuated  craven  was  called  on  for  his  defence, 
^'  but  the  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master/'  was  at  first  toDguo»tie(i 
then  stuttered  an  unipt^ligibl^  palinode,  and  finally  strove  in  vain  to  inflict 
as  sores  wound  on  the  patience  as  on  the  principles  of  the  public,  by  js  seriop 
of  parsgraphs  ashamed  of  their  own  truckling  imbedllity,  and  anxious  to 
crawl  away  from  contempt  into  oblivion. 
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TICKLKR. 

•  Fttr  fifWn  ypftw  was  the  Conner  laid  &sAj  entj  morning  on  mr  breakfkau 
Ubie,  and  I  tnked  no  better  Journal.  It  h  gone— and  the  Standiard  haa  ta^i 
km  its  place.  But  not  soon^f  ever— will  the  Standard  freshen  for  me  even 
a  town-bought  e^,  as  the  Coorier  did  §o  long— nor  at  my  time  of  Kfe,  am  t 
fond  of  eh&Tiging  an  old  friend  for  •  nf w.  ^t  if  an  old  friend  will  dcaerf 
me— and  himself— and  afi  thai  eter  bound  ns  in  amky — "  if  he  prove  Hag«« 
ganl,  then  whistle  him  down  the  wind" — I  forget  the  quotation— Jamea—    - 

sKepit*a]>. 
Why,  air,  h*€  hhii  go  to-thedetil  and  shake  himaelf. 

KOItTH.  ' 

I  stin  have  a  kindness'for  him— and  I  shall  never  again  utter  a  syllable 
aaatnst  him— may  he  rejiAent  for  seven  years  in  sackdhsth  and  ashes— «t  ihe 
Close  of  that  term,  I  may  again  become  a  subscriber^— till  then—  ; 

'^  Therefore,  eternal  alletfce  be  his  doom  1" 

SftBPHERD.       ' 

'  Thepress?  What!  is  there  nae  ither  Press  thaq  the fieriodical ?  Naelther 
periodicals  but  newspapers  ?    Thank  God,  sir,  the  laws  and  hberttes  o'  this 

freae  kintra  depend  not  for  existence  or  vitality  on  ony  sic  ingine — although 
^ant,  that  when,  by  the  chances  o'  time  anddde,  ihey  cdlapae,  that  ingine 
hfaiws  up  and  inflates  Ibeir  lungs>  and  sets  them  anoe  mair  breathin'  or  hwmt^ 
in*.  Sie  an  ingine,  I  opine,  ia  the  St  James's  Chronicle,  which  gangs  through 
the  Forest  thrice  a- week,  like  a  flno  bauM  purify  in'  wund,  and  has,  to  my 
knoiHedge,  changed  the  sour  sallow  cheek  o  roair  than  ae  radical— for  we  hae 
the  breed  on  the  Braes  o'  Yarrow— ^nto  the  open  rosy  countenance  o'  a  kirk* 
and-constitotion  roan,  cheerfhlly  payin'  hia  teinda  to  the  minister's  steephi', 
and  hatin'  the  Pope's  £e,  except  WMtt  he  eeea't  glow erin'  at  him  firae  a  shaak 
o'  mutton. 

HOaTH. 

The  well-being  of  a  State  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  a  people, 
•Tames ;  and  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  thebhtficttr  of  a  people  ia  iiot 
entirely  formed  by  newspapers. 

TicatEB. 

Some  sixty  years  since,  f^  persons  in  Seodond,  oat  of  Edinburgh,  evar 
aaw  a  newspaper  but  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  a  good  paper  vet ;  but  were  not 
the  Scottish  people  then,  as  now,  a  ''  nation  of  gentlemen  ? 

SHBPHtaD, 

A  daft-lMdn'  iiatiim  would  that  be,  Mr  Tickler,— hut  thank  God,  there 
never  was  ower  mony  gsnllemen  in  Scotland,  and  them  there  was  had  nae 
connexion  in  ony  way  wi'  the  newspapen-preia.  For  my  ain  pairt,  I  never 
peruse  what's  ca'd  the  leadin'  artttle  in  a  newspaper — and  to  spenk  the  truth, 
I'm  eayen  shy  o'  tbeian  in  a  magaaine  too— 4>ut  I  devoortha  adverteeaements, 
which  beside  lettin'  you  ken  everything  that's  gaun  on  in  a  kintra  respectin' 
the  sdlin'  and  nitrerin'  o'  property,  baitb  in  hoosea  and  lawns,  are  to  my  mind 
models  &  composition,  without  ae  single  unnacessary  word,  for  every  word's 
pay'd  for,  and  that  gies  tha  adverteeser  a  habit  &  conceese  thocht  and  ex« 
pr«asion>  bettarthan  a  Logia  dasa. 

.  TIOffLXa*    '  ' 

Writing  in  Magasines,  and  speaking  in  Parliament,  have  quite  an  opposite 
efl^et— making  the  world  wcn^y. 

snaniian 

An'  prtufchi'a  Wiltt  ofa'.  A  popnhu'  preacher  haa  af  hia  ain  way  in  the 
poapk,  like  a  bill  in  a  eheeiia»riiop.  He's  like  a  river  in  apate— drumly-dmm« 
Iv,  and  you  can  hear  niethin'  else  for  hia  deafnin'.  roar.  Meet  wi*  him,  netst 
cUy,  in  a  preevat  pairty,  and  you  wud  na  ken  him  to  be  the  same  man.  He  a 
h'ke  the  river  run  out— dry  and  staney,  and  you  wanner  hoo  you  cou'd  hae  been 
*»<:  IHjghlened  at  him  raropagin'—* 

Noarn. 

A  aarmon  should  never  exceed  twenty-iive  roinntea— nor^— « 

TICKLKR. 

A4iorBe*race  two  miles.  Four-roila  heats  are  tiresome— to  horae,  rider,  and 
spertotof. 
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SHRPHEED. 

.  Great  poopit  orator  nare  tflen  gayen  stupit  m  eonversation.  The  pica* 
anntest  oratora  o*  my  aqnuntanee,  the  tnaist  sentililc  and  instnictin'  in  aocietyy 
are  them  that  just  preaches  weel  enaich  to  satisfy  folk  in  the  kirk,  without 
occasiotiin'  ony  great  gossip  about  their  discourse  in  the  kirk-yard.  There  s  a 
hsrmony  i^ween  their  doctrine  and  thf^  daily  life  that  tells  in  the  loog-run  a* 
owcr  the  parish — ^but  it's  nae  easy  maitter,  indeed  it's  unnossible  for  your  hee« 
fleerslo  ack  iu  praerat  as  they  adc  in  puhlicr-in  the  paiiouras  in  the  poopiu 

TICKLKB. 

The  bawling  bashaw,  James,  may  become  an  aljeci  miite-^  tyrant  on 
the  Sabbath--through  the  week-days  a  sUve. 

SHEPHBai). 

.  Scoldin'  a'  his  heritorBwhen  pretchin'—Uckin'  the  dust  affthdr  shoes  when 
dhiin'  in  their  houses— 

KOBTH. 

Whisht— James— whisht— you  know  my  respect  for  the  Scottish  clergy ;  and 
MBong  the  high-flyers,  as  you  call  them,  are  some  of  our  most  splendid  ora« 
low  and  uaeful  nupistera. 

SHEPHBEB. 

MThisht  yoursefl,  Mr  Nortii.  You've  spocken'  twa  words  for  mv  anc  the 
day— But  tell  me,  sir,  did  you  gsng  to  see  Mr  Fay  Tay  Cooke^  in  the  Pilot? 
Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  o'  yon  } 

KoaTH. 

The  beat  Sailor,  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing,  that  ever  trod  the  stage 

auEPHEao. 

Do  y»  ea'  von  treddin*  the  stage? .  Yen's  no  treddin'.  When  he  first 
loupit  out  o'  the  boat  on  the  dry  lawn,  tryin'  to  steady  himsellon  his  harpoon, 
he  car'd  me  fin'  the  verra  furm  aneath  me  in  the  pit  shooiu'  up  and  down,  as 
if  the  earth  were  lowsen'd  frae  her  moorin's.    I  grew  amaist  sea-sick. 

KOSTB. 

.  Nothing  overdone— DO  bad  bye-play,  UabbiB^  of  the  land-lubber-^not  too 
much  piimng  up  of  the  trowsers — no  ostentatious  display  of  pig-tail— one 
chuck  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  without  any  perceptible  chaw,  sufficient  to 
ilKyw  that  next  to  grog  the  qdid  is  dear— no  puling,  no  whinii^  when  on 
aome  strong  occasion  he  pumps  his  eye,  but  merely  a  slight  choking  of  that 
full,  deep,  rich  mellow  voice,  symphonious,  James,  in  all  iu  keys  with  the 
ocean's,  whether  piping  in  the  shrouds,  or  blowing  great  guns,  running  up, 
Janies,  by  way  or  pastime,  the  whole  gamut— and  then,  so  mueh  heart  and 
•oul,  James,  in  minute  parttculara,  Justif^dng  the  moat  pasaonate  exhibition 
j/fh&k  comes  crisis  or  catastrophe 

SHBPHSBD. 

What  for  do  you  no  montion  the  hornpipe  ?  I  wad  gie  fifty  pounds  to  be 
able  to  dance  yon  way.  Faith,  I  wad  astonish  them  at  kirns.  Haw  !  haw  ! 
haw  j  The  way  he  twists  the  knees  o'  him-*and  rinaon  his  heeli — and  doon 
to  the  floor  wi'  a  wide  spread-eagle  amaist  to  his  verra  doup— up  again  like 
mad,  and  awa'  affintil  some  ither  nawtioal  muvement  o'  the  hom^upe,  bufHin* 
a'  comprehension  as  to  its  meanin' ;  and  thesk  a'  the  while  siocan  a  face !  I 
wush  I  kent  him — he  maun  be  a  fine  fallow. 

KoaTii* 

A  gentleman,  James. 

IHEPHBED. 

That's  ane«ch— 1  M«ep  cto  help  carrytn'  onta  the  staffe  H^j  knowledge  o' 
an  actor's  preevat  character— and  I  coulchia  thok  to  see  a  drunken,  dishonesty 
ne'erdoweel  actin'  sic  a  pairt  as  Lang  Tam  in  the  Pilot. 

NORTH. 

I  bdieve  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.  Mr  Cooke  served  in  the  navv 
ill  his  bo]rhood,  and  fought  in  the  glorious  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  But  all 
his  experience  of  a  sea  life,  and  all  his  genius  ivould  have  been  vain,  had  lie 
not  possessed  within  his  own  heart  the  virtues  of  the  British  tar.  That  gives 
a  truth,  a  glow  of  colouring  to  his  picture  of  Long  Tom — ^just,  my  dear  Jaaacs, 
as  if  vou  were  to  act  the  principal  part  in  that  little  Piece  of  mme,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

IG 
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TICKLER. 

What  impmar,  deirett  Jone^  oould  personate  a  certain  Pastor  in  tk^  Noc- 


aHBpaB&B. 
la  Mr  Gtimey  gotten  intil  the  pren  agaia  ? 

NOETH. 

JaiMa,  I  ynak  you  woald  write  the  Monthly  Dramatic  RcTifiw  for  Maga? 

suErHcan. 
Hoo  can  I  do  that,  laevin' in  the  Forest? 

KoaTa« 

Fo»— I  will  send  you  out  the  Journal,  and  the  Mercury,  and  the  Observer, 

■ttd  the  Chnmide,  who  have  all  '^  a  atxong  propensity  for  the  dramit/*  and 

fou  can  give  us  the  cream  of  Acris,  and  Vindcoc,  and  Fair  Play,  and  a  Friend  of 

Rlaiiig  Merit,  and  Philo,  and  Vox  Populi,  and  a  Pittite,  and  A.  and  T.,  and 

I  wad  rather  nndertak  to  sen'  you  in  creeteeks  on  a'  the  termons  preach'd 
every  Sawfoath  in  a'  the  kirks  in  Embro'— provided  you  just  send  me  out  the 
UxtB,  nd  twa4hxee  o'  the  heads,  wi'  the  miniatera'  names  lab^'d. 

NoaxH.  r      , 

Something  of  that  sort,  James,  was  attempted  in  Jx>n4pn»  in,  a  periodica} 
called  the  Pulpit.  Yet,  would  you  beUere  it,  not  one  of  the  contributors  ever 
went  to  ekurch.  They  had,  eacn  his  old  woman  in  her  pew,  with  whom  they 
look  a  ^$m  of  gin  and  water  for  jm  hour  of  the  Sunday  evening,  before  going 
lo  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  and  thus  got  the  matesiab  £Mr  agencyral  Hfe^lUjr  ^vief 
of  the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Metropolis. 

BHXPHBaD. 

Safe  us— 'What  a  shame !  There's  nae  settin'  boun's  to  the  wickedness  o'  the 
gentlemen  o'  the  press.  To  creeticeese  a  minister  in  the  poopit — and  describe 
'hia  tee,  and  his  vice,  and  the  action  o'  his  hauns,  and  hia  way  o'  managin' 
the  wfaitM  sT  hia  een,  without  ever  haein'  been  in  his  kirk  1    It's  fearsome* 

KOaTH. 

The  wickedness  of  die  wh^  wodd,  JaQies>  is  tersome.  Many  a  detplep 
nig^t  I  pass  thinking  of  it,  and  endeafouring  to  digest  plans  for  the  amehora« 
^nofmyapeciea. 

sHSPHnan. 

▲'iMT«in,a'iaTainl  The  bii  wean  at  its  mother's  breast,  lans  afore  it 
«an  speakAgirna  like  401  imp  o'  ain  ;.asd  the  auld  man*  sittin'  mdsied  i^  pil- 
low«prappea  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  neuk  o'  the  fire,  growa  mack  i'  the  fyte 
wi'  n^e,  ^  his  psrritch  is  no  riebi  Inled,  or  the  potawties  ow^  hard ;  apd 
prateea  hia  mummied  prayer  wi'  a  mair  mummktd  cnrse* 

TICKLER. 

Your  language,  James,  faaa  been  partieukrly  strong  aU  Una  evening.  The 
sea  is  bracing. 

SHBPHBED* 

Honour  and  honesty !  Wha  ever  saw  them  staun  a  real  trial  }  The  Pk<- 
tonic  Philosopher  seduces  the  sister  o'  the  brither  o'  his  soul — the  **  noblest 
track  o'  6od'^  eeeetvea  a'  the  poor  people'a  tnoney  in  the  parish,  and  becomes 


MOftTH. 

It  Is  only  aoMig  women,  my  dear  James,  that  nnything  is  to  be  found  de« 
serving  the  name  of  virtue  or  religion. 

.  BHEPHUaD. 

The  lassie  o'  saxteen  11  rin  awa' wi'  a  tinkler,  and  break  her  £stherVi  tatrt 
He  dees,  and  his  poor  disconsolate  widow,  wha  has  worn  a  deep  black  veil  for 
a  towxDMt,  that  she  maytta  see  or  be  aeon  by  the  sun^  marries  an  Eerish^sod-i 
ger,  and  aeist  time  you  see  her,  she  has  naething  en  her  head  butadirty 
mntflii,  and  she's  gaon  up  and  doon  the  stnet,  half-feu,  wi'  an  open  bosom, 
sttckMn' terunsi 

TICKLER. 

Epheaan  matron ! 
Vol.  XXII.  R 
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SHtPUEBO. 

Gie  an  tchrocate  Uznnefls  wkin  he's  stairin',  at  the' tap  o'  a  oommon  ttair» 
wull  he  help  you  to  fit  out  your  son  for  India,  when  he  has  become  a  Judge, 
inhabitin'  a  palace  in  Moray  Place  ?  Gie  a  preacher  a  Idrk,  and  in  three  monuis 
he  insults  his  pawtron.  Buy  up  a  naitural  son,  atap  by  8tap>  in  the  airmy, 
till  he's  a  brig^eer,  and  hell  disoun  his  ain  father,  and  pretend  that  he  be« 
lahgs  to  a  distant  brancih  o'  the  stem  o'  some  noble  family — although,  aiblins^ 
he  neyer  had  on  stockins  till  he  was  ensign,  and  up  to  the  date  o'  his  first  com* 
mission  herded  the  kye.  Get  a  reprieve  for  a  rubber  the  nicht  afore  execution, 
and  he  sail  celebrate  the  anniversary  o'  his  Free  Pardon  in  your  pantry,  carry- 
in'  aff  wi'  him  a  silver  trencher  and  the  branching  caunleaticks.  Review  a  new 
Poet  in  Blackwood's  Magaaine,  roosin'  him  to  the  skies,  and  he  or  his  freena 
11  accuse  you  o'  envy  and  jealousy,  and  libel  you  in  the  Scotsman.  In  short, 
do  a'  the  gude  you  can  to  a'  mankind,  and  naebody  '11  thank  you.  But  come 
nearer  to  me,  Mr  North— lend  me  your  ear^  sir,  it's  richt  it  sud  be  sae — ^for^ 
let  a  man  luk  into  his  ain  heart — the  verra  man — ^me— or  you— or  Mr  Tickler 
there— that  has  been  lamentin'  ower  the  original  sin  o'  our  fdlow-a^etura^— 
mnd  oh  I  what  a  debt  does  he  see  there— just  a  mass  o'  corruption  1  We're  wanr 
than  the  warat  o'  them  we  hae  been  consignin'  tae  the  pit,  and  gme  to  pe^ 
pwer  the  edg^  o't,  lest  Satan,  wha  is  atannin'  gimin'  ahint  our  back,  gie  ua  a 
dunge  when  we're  no  mindin',  and  bury  us  in  the  brimstone. 

TICKLER. 

Oh,  ho,  gents— firom  libelling  individuals,  you  two  are  now  advancing  to 
libel  human  nature  at  large.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  moat  particular 
esteem  for  human  nature  at  large— ana— 

SHEFHSaD. 

Your  views  ia  no  scriptural,  Mr  Tickler.  The  Bible  Sodety  could  tell 
you  better— ^ 

TICKLER. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ?  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  baa  given 
the  Directors  a  most  complete  squabash ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  monstrooa 
abuses  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  reprobated  in  a  calm  and  sensible  arti- 
cle i9  the  last  admirable  number  of  the  Quarterly  Beview. 

•  NORTH. 

Into  what  sacred  place  will  not  Mammon  find  entrance?  Well  done,  Br 
Xicender  Van  Ess,  agent  at  Darmstadt !  For  fifteen  years,  James,  haa  the 
'Professor  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds-* 
^hich,  in  Gennany,  James,  is  equivalent  to  about  a  thousand  a-year  in  the 
Foreat 

SHEFHSaD. 

SafeusI  whatfordohi'? 

NORTH. 

Distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Gennany,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Greedy  houn'  I  chargin'  siller  iat  giein'  a  puir  benichted  beggar  body  a 
grawtia  copy  o'  the  W(»d  o'  God  1 

NORTH. 

^  A  gratis  copy,  my  dear  James !  Stop  a  bit  The  Doctor  ia  himself  the  prin- 
dpal  proprietor  of  tne  version  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  beeoi  drcniating 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society ;  and  during  hia  connexion  with  it  he  haa  cir« 
cnlatedaix  hundred  thouaand !  Take  his  profit  ten  per  coit,  James,  a&d  the 
Doctor  must  be  worth  a  plum. 

SHEPHERD. 

O  the  greedy  houn' ! 

NORTH. 

'^  Leander  Van  Ess,"  quoth  the  Seventeenth  VLepatt,  ^^wetkt  no  earthly 
emolumenta ;  nor  ia  the  applause  of  a  vain  world  hia  aim ;  he  desirea  not  tlie 
treasures  which  ru^t  and  moth  consume.  No ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  aaU 
yation  of  souls,  these  are  the  pure  and  heavenly  principlea  which  influence  hii 
mind  and  stimulate  his  actions." 

SHSPHIRD. 

And  hypocrites  like  thae  wfll  abnae  us  for  dinin'  at  Awmrose'a  and  diacoas- 
in'  the  intereata  o'  mankind,  ower  the  Deevil^  Punch^Bowl ! 
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TICKLBB* 

And  irert  the  DocCor,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and  eradltkm^  to  make 
one  with  us  of  a  pariie  carrie,  he  would  eham  paupei;  and— — 

8HEPHE&n« 

Lookanither  airt  whan  the  bill  cam  in } 

NOaTH. 

James»  refresh  and  reme  your  soul  bjr  reference  to  the  nrooeedings  ti  tho 
Assembly's  Scheme  for  Establishing  Schools  in  our  own  Highlands.  There  ia 
pore  enlightened  Christian  philanthropy,  without  fee  or  reward. 

SHBPUEAD. 

A*  the  Heelanders  want  is  but  better  schulin',  and  some  mair  Idrk^- 

MORTH. 

And  they  are  getting  both^  James.  Why  this  Society  alone,  with  its  very 
moderate  funds^  has  already  established  between  thirty  and  for^  schools  I 

SHEPHERD, 

.  Hae  they  indeed  ?  They  sail  hae  their  reward — ^here  and  hereafter.  I  hope 
they  dinna  despise  the  applause  o'  a  vain  world  like  Dr  Yes — nor  yet  yearthlj 
emoliments — ^nor  yet  the  treasures  which  rust  and  moth  consume.  The  ap« 
plause  o'  a  vain  warld's  an.  unco  pleesant  and  enicouragin'  thing,  as  I  experienced 
when  I  published  the  Queen's  Wake,  and  veese  versa  when  I  put  out  the  Perils 
^-•nd  aa  for  the  Moths— they  hae  gotten  intil  every  chest  of  drawer^,  and  a' 
the  presses  at  Mount  Benger,  and  rjddled  twa  coats  and  three  pair  o'  breeka 
tXil  they're  no  weerable.  Cou'd  ye  no  gie  me  a  recate  for  extirpalin'  the  clan> 
sir? 

TICKLER. 

Write  for  one,  Jomesy  to  the  said  German  quack— Dr  Leander  Von  Ess. 

SHEPHERD. 

Howsomever,  moths  are  naething  tae  bugs,  and  thank  Heaven  there's  nane 
o'  them  in  the  Forest  But  wha'a  at  the  hnd  o'  the  Assembly's  Scheme  for 
Xdocatia*  the  Highlan's,  sir  ? 

KORTH» 

Frindpel  Baird— James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  just  like  himsell— never  happy  but  when  he's  doin'  good. 

MORTH. 

You  have  drawn  hia  character,  Jaihei,  in  three  words*  And  as  he  is  al« 
waya  doing  good— » 

SHEPHERD. 

Whf ,  then,  he  maun  aye  be  happy. 

NORTH.. 

^  Sound  doctrine.  Truly  happy  was  I  to  see  and  hear  hiin,  during  the 
time  of  the  General  Assembly,  getting  without  seeking  it,  and  ei^oying  with« 
4mt  overvaluing  it,  **  the  applause  of  a  vain  world !"  Edinburgh  rung  with 
hia  praises— from  peers  and  judges  to  the  caddy  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  csuddies  are  Heelanders,  and  faith  they'll  ken,  for  they  read  the 
papers,  that  the  Principal  loes  their  land  o'  mists  and  mountains,  and  is 
pruvin'  his  love  by  giein  the  Gael  edication,  the  only  thing  wantin'  to  equa« 
leese  them  wi'  the  Sassenach.  . 

NORTH. 

A  scheme,  James,  in  which'all  good  men  must  rcgoiee  to  unite.  No  wast^ 
ing  of  funds  here,--but  one  Secretary,  and  he  the  bnt  one, — all  snbscriptiona 
applied  directly  to  the  noble  work  in  hand.  Patriotism  strengthens  what  re- 
ligion and  humanity  inspire,  and  tibe  UessingB  conferred  on  the  poor  High« 
landers  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  mere  ^rospecuhunter  in  search  of  tbo 
faeautiAil  and  picturesque,  who  will  see  with  deeper  emotions  the  smoke- 
'wreathes  winding  up  to  heaven  from  cottages,  whose  humble  inmates  have 
learned  the  way  thither  from  lessons  that  mi^t  never  have  been  tanght  them 
bat  for  the  labours  of  this  excellent  man,  and  the  other  enlightened  and  \ 
boa  Divines  leagued  with  him  in  the  same  sacred  work. 
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t  8HIFBntl>. 

Efery  word  jm  nj,  tir,  is  the  troth*  Pit7*<-4ia7,  ihame-— to  thini:  that 
there  if^ould  he  me  sfaigle  loaiiy.womaiv  ^  child  in  a'  Seotlapd^  to  whom  the 
Bihle  is  a  sealed  hook* 

VORTH* 

Charity  should  hedn  at  home,  James— although  it  should  not  end  ther^- 
and  I  confess  it  would  nieve  me  to  think  that  Uie  Mohawks  should  all  he  read« 
ing  away  at  Teyoninh(S:arawen's  transUtion  of  the  Bible,  while  thousands  on 
thousands  of  the  natives  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  were  unable  to  read  thai 
of  Dr  Stewart  of  Luss. 

TICKLER. 

Yet  I  cannot,  I  confess,  go  eutirelv  along  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewer^ 
Irfaen  he  objects  to  all  Translations  ef  the  Scriptures  not  executed  by  accom« 

JiliUied  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars.  That  a  man  should  be  at  once  a  pro* 
bund  Hebraist  and  a  first-rate  Mohawk,  is  not  only  against  the  doctrine  of 
dianoes,  but  Uie  laws  of  nature.  Better  the  Bible  with  many  errorsy  than  no 
Bible  at  all, 

KORTH. 

Ftehaps,  Tickler,  we  are  getting  out  of  our  depths* 

SHKPHKRD. 

•  Gettin7out  o'  your  deepth !  Ma  faith,  Mr  North,  when  ye  get  out  o'  your 
deepth,  ither  folkll  be  droonin' — when  the  water's  up  to  your  chin,  therell 
be  a  sdr  jinglin'  in  maist  throata ;  and  when  it  s  risen  out-ower  your  nose,  sir^ 
therell  be  naething  less  than  a  universal  deluge. 

TICKLER. 

The  newspapers  have  been  lately  filled  with  contemptible  libel^ctbhs,  I 
obsenre.  North.    How  does  Maga  escape  ? 

KORTH. 

'  A  dog  of  any  sense,  finding  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  snesks  into  a  ckxe  in  town^ 
or  lane  in  the  countiy,  and  sitting  down  on  bis  encumbered  and  jingling  rump, 
whines  on  some  benevolent  Howard  to  untie  the  tin.  It  is  done,  and  the  cur 
repairs  to  his  kennel,  without  farther  yelp  to  the  public  A  dog  of  no  sense 
scampers  along  the  street,  himself  a  whole  band  of  instrumental  music,  knock- 
ing  tne  kettle  against  every  shin  that  kicks  him,  till  his  master,  a  greater  fool 
than  himself,  insists  on  reparation,  and  summons  the  impugner  of  Uie  cynic 
system  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  savage  for  damages.  It  has  so  hapnened,  that  the 
curs  I  have  occasionally  so  treated  have  been  of  the  former  dass,  and  have 
found  Uieir  advantage  in  such  conduct,  for  I  thenceforth  spared  them ;  and  they 
all  know  me  when  they  meet  me  on  the  street,  some  of  them  even  wagging 
their  tails  in  approbation  of  my  past  severity,  and  gratitude  for  my  pcsent  for* 
belffsnee. 

TICKLER. 

Soane  was  silly  in  bringing  an  action  against  an  article  in  Knight's  Quar- 
terly Magaaine. 

HORTH. 

Truly  so.  He  is  a  good  architect,  Soane,  and  may  therefore  laugh  at  being 
-ealled  a  bad  one.  Not  a  bad  idat— the  Boeotian  order  of  architecture.  It 
-Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  dead,  think  ye.  Tickler? 

TICKLER. 

I  fear  so.  But  some  of  the  contributors,  I  believe,  are  yet  alivo— so  is 
'Knight  himself,  I  am  glad  to  see— and  I  wiih  him  all  prosperity,  for  he  is  a 
irery  gentlemanly  petson-^a  man  of  honour  and  abilities. 

HORTH. 

Poor  Parry,  too !  Fifty  pounds  won't  pay  his  attorney.  I  remember  being 
so  far  taken  in  with  that  Ibook  of  his  about  Byron,  as  to  think  it  authentic 
And  I  am  not  sure  now,  that  most  of  the  matter  is  not  true.  It  would  appear 
from  the  trial,  that  a  Mr  Thomas  Hodgkin  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  it 
—and  if  he  kept  to  Parry's  oral  or  written  sUtements,  which  I  think  there  is 
^^«ason  to  suppose  he  did,  where's  the  harm  ?  Mr  Hodgkin,  I  believe,  was  once 
in  the  navy—and  his  lectures  on  Political  Economy  hdSore  the  Mechanios'  Inr 
Btitution,  though  full  of  untenable  positions,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent. 
From  his  having  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Mechanical  Institution  it  is^ 
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Imt  fair  to  suppose  that  he  it  a  person  of  character— %nd  if  he  did  put  Uh 
gether  Parry's  Dook>  why  that  is  a  reason  with  me  for  crediting  its  state* 
inenta.  As  for  malignity  towards  Byron  and  Bentham,  that  is  all  stnff.  Of 
the  first.  Parry  speaks  like  a  Canlker — and  of  Jeremy  and  his  trottivg,  the  de*' 
acription  is  extremely  humorons  and  picturesqne.  The  Examiner  used  too 
strong  language  hy  far  in  calling  him  a  sot^  a  bully,  and  a  coward— although 
hb  ddence  was  nianly  and  tolerably  efiectiyel 

TICKLXB. 

Stanhope  spoke  out* 

f  NOBTH. 

He  was  a  good  witness,  and  rehufitd  Seijeant  Taddylikea  gendeman.  Tlie 
Colonel,  two-three  years  ago,  being  displ^sed  with  an  article  in  Maga,  spoke 
in  the  Oriental  Herald  of  *^  Blackwood's  friend  the  Caulker."  Now,  to  this 
hour,  Mr  Blackwood  has  never  seen  Parrv,  whereas  it  appears  from  the  CcdoneFo' 
own  testimony  t'other  day  in  Court,  tnat  the  said  Caulker  dined  dally,  M 
months,  at  his  table  ;  and  on  being  asked,  **  was  he  a  sober  man  or  a  sot  ?"  he 
answered, ''  a  sot."  Poor  Stanhope !  Whataflne  thing  to  bea6re^  Fktrik! 

TICKLEB. 

Do  you  never  feel  any  sort  of  irritiition  on  being  attadced  yourself,  Korth? 

KOBTH. 

Very  seldom,  for  I  am  seldom  or  never  in  the  wrong.  There  are  eight  ways 
of  dealinff  with  an  assailant-^First,  Notice  not  the  insect's  existence,  and  at 
night  in  tne  course  of  nature  he  dies. — Secondly,  Catdi  and  crush  him  in  tout 
hand.— Thirdlv,  Let  him  buzs  about,  till  the  smell  (rf*  honey  tempts  him  down 
the  neck  of  a  bottle — cork  him  up,  he  fiszes ;  and  is  mute. — Fourthly,  To 
leave  that  metaphor,  put  the  point  of  your  pen  through  the  eye  of  die  sciib« 
bier  into  the  rotten  matter,  ignorantly  supposed  brain,  and  he  fk^  like  a  stDt 
struck  in  the  spine.— Fifthly,  Simply  ask  him,  should  you  meet  him  in  the 
lowest  society  you  happen  to  keep,  what  he  means  by  b<nng  sudi  a  lying  idio4 
*-he  leaves  the  room,  and  you  never  see  or  hear  him  more. — Sixthly,  Kick 
him — Seventhly,  Into  the  Magazine  with  him.— Eighthly,  Sbolild  he  by  iaj 
possibility  be  a  gentleman,  the  Duello. 

SHXrHEBD* 

Dearmef 

*KOBTH« 

Have  you  seen  Crol/a  Book  on  the  Apocalypse,  Mr  Tidder^ 

TlCKLEB. 

No. 

KOBTH* 

It  b  a  splendid  attempt— yon  ought  to  read  it,  I  assure  j^ou,  not  merdy  as 
a  Treatise  on  a  very  deep  sulgect  of  divinity,  but  as  a  pc^tical  and  histoiical 
aketdi,  directly  applicable  and  intentionally  applied  to  the  present  and  coming 
time.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  anything  finer  than  his  passages — 
On  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire— The  Constitution  of  the  Pagan  Hierardnr*- 
—the  Nature  of  Romish  Modem  Idolatry— The  French  Revolution— The 
Sceptical  Writers  who  preceded  itp— The  Present  SUte  of  Europe— and.  The 
character  of  the  Chief  Instruments  of  English  success  during  the  War.  Theaa 
are  all  grand  topics,  and  magnificently  treated. 

TICKLVB. 

He  is  a  powerful  prose-writer,  Mr  Croly— - 

SHSrHEBD. 

And  a  poorfu'  poet  too—* 

TICKLEB. 

And  on  the  right  side,  and  thel-efbre  abused  by  Whigs  and  Radicals^— 

KOBTn. 

And  praised  by  Tories,  and  all  good  men  and  true. 

SHXPREBB. 

Abused  by  Whigs  and  Radicals  !  Wha's  safe  f^  that?  ''The  Duke  of 
Wellington  entered  his  carriage  amidst  groans  and  hisses ! !  V'^Mnndng  Pom 
per. 

yOBTH. 

Who  groaned  and  biased  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ?  Hackney  eoachmrn 
dismisied  for  drunkenncsa^beaten  boxers  become  pick-pocketa— prostitutes 
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-r*bui|(]«it  retained  fidin  Botany*Bsj— cashiered  derki  with  cdn  chinking  in 
their  fobs^  furnished  by  De  Courcy  Irebnd— felons  acquitted  at  the  Old  Biuky 
on  alibt— shopmen  out  of  employment,  because  they  constantly  robbed  the 
tillr-wiiteis  Jacked  from  bar  to  bar  for  secreting  silver-spoons— emeriti  besom* 
hrftndishers  of  the  crossingE  of  streets— sweeps — petitioning  beggars,  whose 
wifes  are  all  dWng  of  cancers— mud-larks — chaikers  to  Dr  £ady-i— a  reporter  to 
a  ''  Morning  Paper,"  and  the  hangman. 

SHErHERD. 

Hae  dune— hae  dune !  Toull  gar  me  split* 

TICKLKE. 

North*  why  do  yoa  never  review  Bowring  ia  that  Maganne  of  yours  ? 

KOKTH. 

Because  I  c|nnot  lay  my  hands  on  all  his  various  yolumes— some  having  been 
loaty  and  some  stolen-  -and  I  should  wish  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  his  li* 
tetary  character. 

SHirHEBD. 

.  I  suspec'  he's  a  real  dever  follow,  that  Jock  Bowrin*. 

NOBTH. 

<  Hehasawonderfiil  gift  of  tongues— ^eat  powers,  indeed,  of  acquisition,  and 
great  acquirements.  He  has  also  poetical  taste,  feelings  and  even  genlua;  and 
aeems  to  be>  on  the  whole,  a  good  translator. 

SHEFHERD. 

I  like  to  hear  you  speak  sae,  sir— for,  O  man  I  thae  waefu'  politics 

yORTH. 

Shall  never  sway,  have  never  swaved,  my  jud^ent,  James,  of  the  literary 
talents  of  any  man  of  real  merit,  like  Mr  Bownng.  His  political  prindples 
and  mine  are  wide  as  the  Poles  asunder ;  nor,  should  he  ever  come  under  my 
hands  in  that  character,  will  I  show  him  any  mercy — although  all  justice. 
liet  him  do  the  same  by  me,  in  that  able  periodical  the  Westminster — to 
which  I  hear  he  contributes — or  in  any  other  place  under  the  cope  of  heaven. 
But  when  I  see  him  gathering  the  flowers  of  poetry,  with  etqual  skill  and  en* 
thusiasm,  from  die  sunny  gardens  of  the  south  and  the  icy  deserts  of  the 
north,  Uien,  James,  I  fling  lul  other  thoughts  to  the  winds,  and  love  to  hail 
him  a  true  son  d  Apollo. 

TICKLES* 

Bravo— bran>— bniviarimo  I 

KORTH. 

May  I  believe,  sir,  what  I  hear  £rom  so  many  quarters,  that  you  are  about 
editing  the  Southsidb  Papers  ? 

TICKLER* 

Tou  may.    The  Preface  is  at  press. 

SHEFUERn. 

That's  gran'  news !— But,  pity  me,  there's  John  Knox's  monlment  and  the 
Glasgow  Cathedral  reappearin'  aboon  the  subsidin'  waves !  Anither  bowl,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  a  drop.  We  have  timed  it  to  a  minute— nine  o'clock.  Tou  know  we 
are  all  engaged— and  we  are  not  men  to  neglect  an  engagement. 

SHEFHERD. 

Especially  to  sooper  wi'  leddies— let's  affl  Oh  f  man,  Bronte,  but  jron  have 
behaved  weel— never  opened  y.our  mouth  the  hail  nicht— but  sat  listenin'  there 
to  our  conversation.    Mony  a  Christian  puppy  micht  take  a  lesson  firae  thee. 

BRONTE. 

Bow— wow— wow. 

SHEFHERD. 

What  qpangs  1 

{Exeunt  omnes.) 
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In  resQiDing  our  exanrfnation  of  Mr 
^Huskisaon's  pamphlet^  we  will,  in  die 
tint  place,  look  at  what  be  says  touch- 
ing,  to  tiae  his  own  words — "  The 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  strict- 
-Ij  Ibreign,  out  of  Europe." 

He  states—''  In  the  year  1»14,  the 
amount  of  British  tonnage  employed 
in  this  trade,  was  465,800  tons.  In 
the  year  18«6,  iu  amount  was  503,084 
tons;  exceeding  the  tonnage  of  any 
one  year  dnce  1814,  except  1818 : 
whflst,  with  the  sinde  exception  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  there 
•has  been  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
-amount  of  tonnaffe  of  foreign  vessds, 
tradii^  between  ttiis  country  and  ports 
oat  of  Europe.  And  even  allowing 
for  the  increase  of  American  shipping, 
there  are  seven  years  out  of  the  thir« 
teen,  from  1814  to  1886,  in  which  the 
amount  of  Foreign  shiji^ng  entering 
the  ports  of  this  country,  from  places 
«nt  of  Europe,  was  greater  than  m  the 
yearisae.** 

This  extract  forms  a  choice  sped« 
men  of  trickery  and  evasion. 
This  trade, "  strictly  Foreign,"  eom« 

•nrehends  the  trade  with  our  own  co- 
miiea  and  possessions  in  the  West 

'Indies,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  every 

'Where,  excepting  the  North  American 
ooioniss.    That  Foreign  tonnage  has 

*mi  mnkipliea  in  the  Carrying  betwetn 
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Uiis  country  and  its  own  cdonles, 
forms  but  a  poor  theme  of  consratula- 
tion.  This  trade  comprehends  like- 
wise the  trade  with  China,  St  Domin- 
go, and  the  new  South  American 
states.  Ifweexoept  the  United  States, 
.these  "parts  of  the  world  strictly 
foreign,  out  of  Europe,"  have  no  i^pa 
worth  noticing,  and  of  course  our  trade 
ifiih  them  is  carried  on  almost  wholly 
.in  Britidi  bottoms.  From  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  new  Ameri- 
ean  sutes,  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  avail  Uiemselves  to  any  extent  of 
the  conoessioo  practically  niade  to  diem 
b^  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,  of  trading 
with  us  through  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions. 

.  Mr  Huskisson  quotes  the  British, 
but  not  the  Foreign  tonnage ;  and  hiit 
ol^ject  evidently  is,  to  produce  the  irn* 
pression,  that,  in  this  trade,  British 
toimage  has  increased,  while  Foreign, 
.upon  the  whde,  has  declined.  The 
.tntth  is,  this  tirade  empbyed, 

Tom  Britiih.      Tounrntcn. 
In  1814         465,809       .       97,793 
In  1886         503,084       .     153,808 
We  were,  however,  at  war  with  the 
United  SUtes  in  1814,  therefore  it  is 
not  a  fahr  year  to  select  fbr  compari- 
aon.  In  1815  peace  was  restored,  and 
the  idiips  of  tne  United  States  were 
placed  on  a  level  with  our  own.    We 
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will  therefore  Ulce  1816.  Onaques- 
tion  like  this,  the  trade  with  our  own 
posseedona  ought  to  he  looked  at  as  a 
prt  of  Uie  coasting  trade — ^it  is  a  trade 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and 
another ;— deducting,  in  consequence, 
the  tonnage  merely  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

Torn  Brltitl^         Tom  Foreign. 
In  1816         255,811     .      in,02S 
In  1826        259,576      .      153,802 
In  this  statement,  we  do  not  deduct 
ihe  tiwnage^  employ^  in  the  trade 
^  with  our  poMessions  m  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  although,  were  we  to  do 
this,  it  would  favour  greatly  our  own 
deductions;  it  would  take  104,501  . 
tons  from  Uie  British  tonnage  of  last 
.  year..  If  w^  strike  out  of  the  account 
'    ail  the  British  tonnage  emplo^  in 
the  fidieries,  and  the  trade  with  our 
own  possessions,  and  look  only  at  tlie 
trade  with  independent  countries  out 
of  Europe ;  we  find  that  this  trade 
employs  about  100,060  tons  British,  * 
ana  above  150,000  tons  Foreign. 

Mr  Husldsson  selects  1814  to  stand 
in  comparison  with  1826,  because  it  is 
the  lowest  year  in  the  aeries.  Why  is 
-it  so?^  Because  in  that  year  our  sbipa 
were  excluded  from  the  trade  with  the 
'United  States  hf  war.  Comment  is 
not  necessary.  In  looking  at  this  trade 
as  a  whole,^  including  that  wHh  our 
own  possessions,  we  will  begin  with 
1816,  when  peace  was  establislied,  and 
the  Reciprocity  treaty  with  America 
Juid  begun  to  operate.    It  employed 

Tons  Brttltfk  Tons  Foreign. 

.  In  1816  491,460  .  122,025 
In  1826  503,024  .  153,902 
In  the  ten  years  British  tonnage  has 
inereased  11,564  tons,  while  Foreign 
has  increased  3 1»777  tons.  Mr  Hua- 
kisson'a  assertion,  that  Uie  Britirii 
tonnage  of  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
any  year  in  the  aeries,  aare  1818,  is 
incorrect:  it  was  below  the  tonnage 
of  1819  likewise.  The  British  ton- 
nage was,  in  181B--527,531  tons;  in 
.1819«-^7,949;  in  1821-«493^5; 
in  1823—^02,278;  and  in  1824-i- 
500,219.  The  fluetustionain  it,  con- 
ddering  ita  magnftude,  are  perfectly 
unimportant ;  it  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  remained  atationary;  the  little 
it  has  gained  in  one  yetl-,  it  has  lost  in 
the  next.  The  triffing  increase  of 
last  year,  was  caused  bv  the  glut  of 
ships  and  ruinous  freignta,  and  the 
additional  shipa  amid  not  in  reality 
procure  employmenf*    Whik  tbis  ia 
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die  case  with  British  tonnage.  Foreign 
•—although  it  was  greater  in  some  pre- 
vious years,  than  in  the  last  one--haa 
increased  one-fourth ;  in  1825,  it  had 
nearly  doubled.  Its  falling  off  in  the 
last  year,  was  occasioned  mainly  by  our 
dunmished  imports  of  cotton ;  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  krger  in  the 
present  year^  than  it  ever  waa  in  lihe 
series. 

In  thia  whole  trade,  Ae  increase  of 
tonnage  has  been  monopdiaed  by  ihe 
foreigner;  British  shipping  has  re- 
mained stationary,  while  Foreign  ha* 
incnaaed  considerably.  Vfhesi  weaub* 
tract  the  trade  with  our  own  poasea- 
siona,  and  look  merely  at  that  with 
mdependenfForeign  countries,  wefind 
that  Foreian  shipping  baa  engroaaed 
mudi  the'hupgest  part  of  it*  '-? 

We  will  now  look  at  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  this  trade  sepa- 
rately, to  ascertain  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  friture. 

With  regard  to  Ae^  West  India 
trade,  Mr  HuskisAon  asserts,  ^t  more 
6ftinage  was  employed  in  it  in  1826, 
than  any  other  year  since  1815.  He 
iteerts  this  iii  that  spirit  of  petty  trick- 
ery and  deception  which  pimradea  Vp 
whole  pamphlet  He  knowa  that  tliB 
inward  tonnage  forms  a  far  more  cor- 
rect criterion,  than  the  (mit^ord;  aiifl 
in  general,  he  reasons  from  it  only. 
Ifa  this  case,  however,  he  speaka  froto 
the  oa/toarvl  tonnage.  Why?Becau^p 
the  inward  tonnage  refrites'  hia  aaa^ 
tion.  While  he  thus  argu«  from  thp 
outuHo-d  tonnage  in  the  West  ImHa 
trade ;  in  the  very  next  paragriph,  hr 
argues  from  the  tfiiMirtf  todBageln  the 
Canada  trade;  beeanse  in  t&«  latiir 
trade,  the  inward,  and  ia  the  fiamof, 
the  ontward  tonnage>  ia  the  beat  8Bi%- 
ed  for  hia  pmrpoae. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  inward  t«i^ 
nage  in  the  West  India  trade,  it  wip 
greater  in  1818, 1819, 1821,  aod  l«i% 
than  in  1826.  This  will  ahow  tl^ 
wordi  of  Mr  HuskiaMm'a  aaaattio^. 
.  The  last  year,  compared  with  the  pD^ 
ceding  one,  exhimta  an  tncreaae  ^ 
about  11,000  tone;  but,  oooipBr^ 
widi  1624;  it  exhibfta  a  decrooe  of 
1500  tons.  The  increaae  of  the  iiit 
year  was  caused  not  1^  tiie  wadta  of 
the  trade,  but  by  tlie  i^tin  ahiMltef  . 
Many  of  the  veaaek  retomed  wMh 
hdf>  or  qiuazter  ^faifaea,  and  nia4» 
ruinona  voyages.  TWa  trade  only  €•►- 
ployed  87»  timamofeio  1^26,  na»iD 
.18^17.    For  the  li«t  lea  ymh  it^ta^ 
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.beenafiHomiy  ■■tho  flooliiAliDQs  have 
Dot  been  greAt— And  Ibe  incteaae  of 
Moe  year  hiu  beea  bahaoed  by  the  de« 
«reaaeofaDother. 

,  MrHiukissonsay^thattbenewCo- 
Jonial  tytiem  baa  done  no  injury  eithor 
to  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  or  to 
ahipping.  It  ia  notorious  that  this 
Mtam  admitted  very  \Mr(^  quantities 
of  Foreign  salted  provisions,  maniv- 
Adxum,  naila^  ooroage,  &c  into  the 
Cnloaie^  which  would  otherwise  have 
Jbeen  excluded ;  and  this  is  quite  su£- 
jctent  to  prove  that  it  has  done  great 
injury  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  li 

;oods 
part 
es  to 
r  in^ 
at  as 
fetch 
stm 
shaa 
>  the 

cctved  being.in  18^ ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  it  to  have  any  material 
iifiarationapon  tonnage  in  tne  follow- 
iog  year.  The  estates  in  the  Weal 
indies  are  to  a  very  great  extent  mortp 
IPged  to,  or  the  property  of,  British 
.iaadent«.  Their  market  lies  chiefly 
in  this  country;  and  from  these  causes 
jibaf  are  compelled  to  send  us  their 
liroduoe.  It  roust  be  a  gradual  work 
4o  Foreign  nations,  to  form  connexions 
in,  and  build  premier  ships  to  trade 
mthy  our  West  Indian  Colonies.  But 
•we  hold  it  to  be  quite  certain,  that  not 
maaq  yaajs  will  pass  away,  before  the 
4BirpliiB  produce  of  these  Colonies,  ben 
^ood  what  is  ooniumed  by  the  mother 
countcj,  will  be  sent  direct  from  them 
to  the  continent  in  Foreign  vessels,  Ia- 
Jteadof  being  brought  to  this  country 
jtk  Britiah  vessels,  previously  to  its  be*i 
jilgaenttothcContinenU  If  this  take 
Alaoe,  it  will  produce  a  considerable 
jliBiiBUtion  of  British  tonnage  in  the 
WeUlndm  trade. 

.  The  trade  in  annr  Is  to  be  made 
fm.  In  the  pamphlet  before  ua,  he 
rtalei  **  Themonopoly  Aanted  to  the 
iWjBst  India  pknter  ia  cl  little  or  no 
advantage  to  him."  His  ground  te 
Ihia  candwMOP  ia  as  follows.  The  Co« 
IflBica  praduee  more  sugar  than  the 
■leliicr  country  can  aonsume;  thesufi- 
pUttliea  to  beaold abroad ;  it  must  of 
cemae  heboid  ibr.  the  nrice.oht^i^ed 
lor  fadga  augar ;  andfiU  price  must 
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g^vam  the  price  of  the  sugsr  consumed 
at  home.  This  is  the  *'  theory"  on 
which  Mr  Huskisson  assumes  diat  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  cdoniit  is 
worthless  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  its  pa^* 
rent  If  the  monopoly  were  abolished, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  Foreign  sugar 
would  be  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  this  would  prevent  the  consump* 
tion  of  a  like  quantity  of  British  suj- 
gar.  The  Foreign  planter  can  produce 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Britiah  one, 
therefore  a  great  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  production  of  Foreign  su- 
gar. The  portion  of  the  ktter  con- 
sumed here  would  not  be  subtracted 
from  the  quantity  at  present  consumed 
abroad,  but  it  would  be  the  fruit  of 
additional  production ;  the  British  su- 
gar thrown  out  of  consumption  here 
•would  find  no  void  elsewhere.  If  the 
British  planter  be  now  compelled  to 
.take  the  price  of  his  Foreign  competi- 
tor, he  has  an  immense  market  in  this 
country,  which  the  latter  cannot  en- 
ter ;  but  if  the  monopoly  be  deatroyed, 
he  muat  not  only  take  the  same  price, 
hut  share  this  market  with  this  com- 
petitor. His  sale  must  be  greatly  re*- 
jduoed.  What  has  followed  from  the 
admission  of  MauritiuB  sugar?  A 
great  increase  in  its  production.  Th? 
admission  of  Fore^  sugu*  will  liave 
the  same  efiect;  it  will  involve  the 
British  Colonies  in  bitter  distress  from 
glut,  and  then  seriously  diminish  their 
production  of  sugar. 

This  would  of  necessity  operate 
grievously  against  British  shipping, 
as  the  Forei^a  sugar  would  be  brou^ 
to  a /great  »tent  in  Foreign  vessels. 
The  pennissbn  for  Foreign  ships  to 
trade  directly  with  the  Colonies,  and 
a  free  ^rade.m  sugar,  must  soon  drive 
a  Tery.  large  portion  <^  British  tonnage 
^Nit  of  the  West  India  trade. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  trade  with 
ibe  United  States,  with  which  a  Reci- 
piodty  treaty  has  been  in  operation 
ainoe  laU.    This  trade  ^employed 
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This  Is,  in  tnitli,  to  an  Englishmai^ 
a  humiliating  statement.  In  IB  19. 
oiir  ships  enjoyed  ahout  one-third  of 
(his  trade;  then  they  rapidly  lo* 
ground,  until  in  18«0  they  pofnessed 
only  about  one-seventh  ot'  it.  They 
rallied  a  little  for  a  year  or  two,  a(nd 
then  they  fell  back  again.  The  Bri- 
tkh  tonnage  was  higher  in  1816  thab 
it  has  ever  been  since,  with  the  excepi- 
tion  of  two  years.  In  18^,  it  had 
sustained  a  reduction  since  1816  of 
more  than  one-sixth,  while  Americah 
tonnage  had  been  nearly  doubled.  Iti 
the  first  yeir  of  the  scries,  it  enjoyed 
one-third  of  the  trade ;  in  the  last,  it 
only  enjoyed  one- fourth.  The  in- 
crease of  British  tonnage  in  the  tefo 
years  is  only  713  tons ;  while  that  of 
American  is  48,77i— nearly  seventy 
times  greater.  In  truth,  the  increasie 
in  the  trade  has  been  nearly  all  mono- 
polized by  the  Americans.  T%e  in- 
crease of  British  tonnage  in  the  lacit 
year  arose  from  the  glut  and  losing 
freights,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained. 
American  tonnage  fell  off  from  the 
same  causes,  and  our  diminished  im- 
port of  cotton,  and  it  will  speedily  rise 
again.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  or- 
dinary years  our  shipping  cannot  stand 
Its  ground  in  this  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
new  American  States,  it  ^es  no  pro- 
mise of  increase.  In  tnese  Sutea, 
our  manufacturers  cannot  keep  their 

f  round  ag^dnst  foreign  oompetitota. 
rpm  their  pographical  situation^ 
their  rising  skill  in  manufactures,  and 
other  causes,  the  United  States  will 
here  be  our  successful  rivals  in  trade, 
*and  of  course  in  shipping.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  prognosticated  by  tlie 
tib^rals  and  Uieir  press,  that  the  new 
Republics  would  Overwhelm  us  with 
trade  and  riches.  Like  every  other 
prognostication  <^  these  people^  this 
nas  now  received  woful  falsificatioti. 
That  reco^ition  of  ind^ndencQ, 
which  ludicrous  egotism  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  has  named,  the  calling 
of  a  new  world  into  existenoe,'was,  in 
so  far  as  it  had  actual  effect,  as  fatal  a 
blow  to  British  interests/ as  Was  ever 
struck  by  a  British  ministry.  It  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  another  war ;  it  in- 
iured  our  trade  with  Spain,  and  gave 
her  to  France ;  and  it  was  the  most 
potent  noeasure  which  could  liave  been 
devised  for  iucrea&ing  the  miUtant 
means  of  that  power  which  hopes  to 


liecoineoiir  rival  on ^tfaeoootn,  and  tbfe 
'possessor  of  our  CokmieB. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  trade  witk 
our  North  American  Colonies,  which 
Mr  Huskisson  eonsiden  separately. 
He  states  that  this  trade  emptoyed*!^ 
1814,  88,S47  tons,  and  m  IftM, 
47S,588  tOBs— thai  the  tonnagie  in  ft 
has  been  quadrupled  in^ie  last  «lfdv^ 
years.  ' 

This  increase  of  tonnagB  has  n|8^ 
chiefly  from  the  inereiflea  import  if 
timber  firom  the  Colonies,  and  upofi 
the  continuance  of  this  import  neeetb 
sarily  depends  the  existence  of  Uife 
shipping  it  employs.  We  were  forced 
into  it  bv  the  war,  and  it  has  beeh 
continued,  to  the  grievous  Vexadon  <^ 
the  Economists.  Mr  Huskisscm  maimi 
tains,  that  if  our  ships  be  wholly  driw 
ven  from  the  timber  trade  with  tlHi 
Baltic,  the  Coh>nial  timber  trade  wffl 
do  more  than  aflbrd  them  eroployw 
ment.  This,  of  course,  assumes  ma% 
the  latter  trade  will  increase  very  great- 
ly. Now,  in  1821,  an  additioiud  duty 
^as  imposed  on  Canada  timber,  fiSt 
die  express  purpose  in  reality  of  pro- 
moting the  nnportation  of  Baltic  tim* 
ber ;  and  we  need  not  prove  that  the 
import  of  the  one  must  be  diaooarfl- 
^,  by  that  which  will  enooorage  the 
import  of  the  other.  Since  the  dutngl^ 
the  import  of  Baltic  timber  has  in- 
creased prodigiously— has  increasied  te 
a  far  greater  ratio  than  that  of  Canada 
timber.  The  proportionate  ineroale 
of  the  latter  was  much  greater  between 
18U  and  1831,  than  it  has  been  since. 
In  the  last  two  year^  Canada  timbtt 
has  been  scarcely  salesble  in  our  matw 
ket,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
first  cost,  putting  out  of  sigjit  fna^ 
and  other  expenses;  of  course,  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  its  import 
have  sustained  heavy  losses.  A  eott* 
siderable  part  of  Uie  imp<^  of  189§y 
i^prung  from  the  glut  in  shipping  ;  iJie 
owners,  fWmi  inability  to  find  tmf^ksij^ 
ment  for  their  ships,  sent  them  to  tie 
colonies  for  timber  on  their  own  aib* 
count.  If  an  artide  cannot  be  ini« 
ported  without  loss,  its  import  M«it 
inevitably  dedine ;  and  a  v^  eonsi  i 
derable  decline  must  take  place  in  tHe 
import  of  Canadian  timber. 

While  our  ships,  therefore,  will  be 
expelkd  from  the  Baltic  trade  by  tile 
Foreign  shins^  they  wiU  be  toavortaiii 
extent  expeued  froin  the  Cobnial  tade 
by  the  Foreign  tiiaber.    lwmimA<%£ 
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iiwdhigmatikfflMntin  the  one  tndii^ 
if  Chey  be  driyefi  from  the  othct;  they 
%itl  in  the  tfameiMmeiit  lose  employ- 
meDtin  both. 

Mr  HnskiBSon,  however,  fe  very 
^eoftfiteit  that  they  will  stand  their 
footed  in  the  Baltic  trade.  With  im& 
teenie  solemnity,  he  produces  certaiil 
rtatem^rfta  of  ^  A»ad;f  of  timber  which 
iiave  been  imported  from  the  Baltic  ill 
•Btfefsh  and  Foreign  yessels,  to  prove 
Ihat  British  ships  had  a  greater  pro^ 
wirtionate  share  of  the  trade  in  1820^ 
mn  they  had  in  previous  years,  and 
4htLi  they  had  obtained  the  greatest 
vhsre,  while  in  previous  yeais  diey 
possessed  the  least. 

As  Uie  question  relites  solely  to  the 
tonnage  of  ships,  our  readers  will  na- 
<araDy  ask  why  he  does  not  answer  H 
by  producing  the  tonnage  of  ships, 
instead  of  loads  of  timber?  They  must 
he  told  that  the  change  in  the  timber 
ditties  which  came  into  operation  two 
fit  three  years  ago,  gives — for  the  en- 
couragement of  Foreign  industry,  and 
the  discouragement  of  Britisn,  we 
presume — a  premium  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  import 
of  stHim  timber,  compared  with  the 
inport  of  logs.  In  other  words,  the 
nme  timber  pays  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  less  of  duty  when 
it  18  imported  sawn  into  deals,  than  it 
would  pay  if  imported  in  logs.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  now  the 
lavseit  pet  of  our  imports  from  the 
Baltic  genendly,  and  about  all  fttmi 
Norway,  consist  of  sawn  deals.  Mr 
lliiridsaon's  loads  exclude  all  the  sawn 
timber ;  and,  of  course,  they  exdudl^ 
-nfore  than  half  the  timber  imported 
from  the  BadtK;  in  1886,  and  yet  he 
gives  them,  wiUi  the  utmost  gravity 
'and  confidence,  as  the  whole.  He  gives 
as  the  whole  hnport— 87,576  loads  in 
BHtish  ships,  and  68,501  loads  in  Fo- 
rsign  ones.  When  the  deals  import- 
ed in  the  same  year  are  calculated  in 
lisds,  ^bey  give  about  55,000  loads  in 
•Britidi,  and  186,000  in  Foreign  ves- 
-asb.  These  loads  wete  imported,  in 
ttldition  to  the  loads  given  by  Mt 
Huridsson,  as  the  whole  imports. 
When  the  two  quantities  are  added 
together,  Aey  give  about  142,000 
loads  in  British,  and  19i,000  in  Fo- 
reign teasels. 

The  reason  why  he'  gives  loads  of 
tMier,  instead  of  tons  of  shipping, 
wil  Mw'be  manifest.    If  we  indul^ 


in  tio  sMng  observadoii,  we  certain^ 
n»ay  be  pardoned  for  saying,  Aat  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  small  ridii 
for  being  so  angry,  because  he  ha& 
been  charged  with  trickery  and  de* 
tention.  How  far  our  ships  will  be 
uble  to  retain  their  share  of  die  3dtic 
trade,  «ust  be  judged  of  by  what  we 
said  in  our  last  Number. 

Mr  Huskisson  admits,  that  in  '4he 
Deep  Sea  Fishery  there  *'  appears  a 
triflmg  diminution'' of  tonnage.  ThU, 
**^triflingdiminution"  consists  of  about 
«ne-third  of  what  the  tonnage  was  fo^ 
some  years  previously  to  1822.  It 
4nay,  he  says,  be  '^  easily  and  satisfao- 
♦torily"  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  we  do  not  now,  as  we  did  in  war, 
supply  Foreign  nations  with  oil,  and 
that  the  use  of  gas  has  diminished  the 
demand  forit.  The  fact  is,  the  fallingoff 
has  taken  place  since  1821,  and  chiefly 
in  the  three  last  years.  Since  then,  we 
iiave  lost  no  large  portion  of  Foreign 
customB^,  and  gas  has  made  no  very 
important  strides.  Oil  ought  to  have 
gained  more  from  the  increase  of  trade 
and  population,  than  it  has  lost  from 
these  causes.  The  diminution  has 
sprung  mainly  from  the  cessation  of 
the  bounty,  and  those  free-trade  mea- 
sures which  have  rendered  rape  oil  so 
dieap.  The  Deep  Sea  Fishery  em* 
ployed  in  the  ^yc  years  beginning  witb 
1817,  and  ending  with  1821,  about 
60,000  tons  yearly;  it  employed  in 
1824-^,316 ;  in  1825—43,721 ;  and 
in  1826—40,532  tona.  It  employed 
5,043  tons  less  in  1826  than  in  1814* 

In  speaking  of  the  ooastinp  trade^ 
Mr  Huskisson  again  vents  his  wrath 
against  those  who  charged  him  with 
*•  jumbling  up,"  in  his  last  •  year'a 
rt>cech,  the  Coasting,  the  Colonial,  and 
ine  Foreign  trades,  to  make  the  coun- 
try believe,  that,  in  the  Foreign  trade, 
British  tonnage  had  increased  more 
than  Foreign.  Now,  what  ia  the  fact? 
In  1823,  the  Irish  trade  was  made  a 
part  of  the  CoasUng  trade ;  in  respect 
of  trade,  Ireland  was  made  an  int4;ral 

Eat  of  the  United  Kiugdom.  Mr 
uskisson's  2,700,000  tons  of  Foreign 
trade  in  1825,  comprehended  nearly 
760,000  tons  of  Irish  trade ;  and  more 
than  80,000  tons  of  the  trade  with-  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey. 
Almost  one-third  of  what  he  call^ 
Foreign  trade,  was  in  reality  Coasting 
trade, 
llie  inward  tonnage  of  the  Coatfling 
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%aAe,  tQdfkl^  the  trade  with  Iro* 
land,  was  in  1B26--8,368,819  tons. 
The  Right  Honourable  GenUeman  ex»* 
ttltingly  calls  for  a  compariaoH  betweai 
it^  and  the  Fore^  tonnage  amplojed 
in  the  trade  with  the  continent,  to 
lihow  the  insignificance  of  the  latter* 
Jtie  nitef  this  Foreign  tonnage  at  abom 
500,000  tdm. 

The  country  will  natumlly  bdkve 
that  the  Coasting  trade  emidojs  ahipa 
ipad  apamen  in  the  same  proportioii 
with  the  Foreign  trade— that  the 
«iO00^000  tona  employ  just  aixtee* 
fimes  more  ships  and  seamen,  than 
the  500/)00  tons.  Mr  Husldsaon'a 
words  lure  calculated  to  produce  this 
belief:  heofi^  no  explanation  what* 
ever :  be  gives  the  tonnage  entries;  and 
he  calls  for  the  comparison  to  be  made 
solely  from  them,  although  its  real 
object  is,  to  ascertain  the  proporticm 
which  the  ships  and  seamen  employed 
in  the  one  trade,  bear  to  those  employ- 
ed in  the  other.  On  this  point,  as  on 
every  other,  what  he  says  is  calculated 
to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  blind 
and  delude  the  country. 

The  tonnage  entries  include  the  re- 
peated voyages  of  every  vesseL  If  a 
ooaster  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  car^ 
rying  five  hands,  make  fourteen  voy- 
ages yearly  between  London  and  Yar- 
noaui,  she  is  entered  fburte^  times 
at  each  port.  To  the  tonnage  at  each 
port,  she  adds  1400  tons.  She  adds 
^00  tons  to  the  general  inward  ton- 
nage of  the  country,  and  still  she  only 
gives  employment  to  five  seamen. 

If  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
and  carrying  fifteen  hands,  make  thrae 
foreign  voyajjes  yearly,  bar  tonnage  ia 
pnly  entered  inwards  three  times.  She 
4Hdy  adds  900  tons  to  the  general  in- 
ward tonnage,  and  still  ahe  gives  enw 
ployment  to  fifteen  seamen. 

If  5000  vesadsy  averaging  one  hun- 
<dred  ton^  md  ftve  hands  each,  m^ 
eight  voyagea  .each  annually  m  the 
Coasting  trade,  they  i^^veSkOOOiOOO 
ftona  of  mward  totmage  m  the  general 
letum.  They  will  employ  95^00040^ 


If  10,000  Teaids,  averaging  iowt 
hundred  tons,  and  twenty  handaeaoh, 
were  to  make  annuaUy  two  voyi^;ea 
each  in  the  Foreign  trade,  they  would 
only  give  8,000,000  tons  to  the  general 
inward  tonnage,  and  yet  they  would 
employ  200,000  seamen. 

The  difiintnee  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  the  number  of  aeamen.     Value 


life  vesads  all  round  at  aht  paundi 
per  ton,  and  the  5000  coaatHca  wiV 
only  employ  L.3>000,oao,  while  the 
10,000  other  vessels  wanold  employ 
I/.0i,OOO,O6O,  of  capital. 

We  have  been  assured  by  thoae  who 
ue  conversant  with  the  aul^t,  that 
the  whole  Coasting  .trade  ^doea  not 
em|^  more  Uian  JOOiOOO  tona  of 
flipping,  lookinc  at  the  actual  niiB«r 
her  of  diips,  and  excluding  their  1^ 
peated  voyages.  It  consequently  ob^ 
employs  about  one-fifih  of  the  diipa 
posaeased  by  thia  ooiantry.  In  1800^ 
the  inward  tonnage  irvna  the  Weal 
India  and  American  Colonica^nioiuiir 
ed  to  716,036  tons.  If  we  asntwy 
that,  in  the  trade  with  ^MaeColmiies, 
the  abipa  make  on  the  average  onr 
voyage  and  a  half  yearly,  it  empJoya 
about  as  many  ahipa  (looking  at.biup^ 
den)  and  aeamen,  as  the  whole  Coaat^ 
ing  trade.  If  the  Foreign  sbipa  emt 
ployed  in  the  trade  widi  the  Contir 
neut,  make  <m  the  average  four  vofr 
ages  annuaUy>  they  are  equal  to  oawr 
fourth  of  the  ships  employed  in  the 
Coasting  trade. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Caaatt 
ing  vessels  comprehend  a  considerable 
number  of  veasels  under,  or  not  great- 
ly exceeding,  fifty  tons— of  paasapef 
Mid  steam-vesaela— of  such  «a  Mr 
Huskisson  speaks  of  in  the  moat  con- 
temptuous manner  when  they  bdoog 
to  Foreign  nations. 

The  real  ouestion  is— ^what  nuoiber 
of  diips  and  seamen  doea  each  tade 
€mpl(^  ?  and  the  Custom-tHouse  r»- 
tucus  are  only  valuable,  in  so  far  as 
^y  furnish  the  reply.  The  wotth.of 
^e  craoparison  called  fbr  by  Mr  HttSr 
kisson,  and  hia  motivea  fopcalliqg  te 
it,  need  no  farther  illustration. 

As  a. nursery  for  brave  and  hardy 
aeamen,  baspeaka  highly  of  the  Co^at- 
ing  trade,  and  most  oontemptuoiMlgr 
of  the  trade  with  the  Continental  n»» 
tiona.  He  ought  to  know  that  one 
trade  may  be  very  valuable  for  foraa^ 
ing  brave  and  hardy  aeamen ;  and  thst 
ai^ther  may  be  equally  valuable^  Imi- 
cause,  although  it  may  sear  atamen  of 
an  inferior  character,  it  wfll  in  pn»- 
portionrear  a  much  greater  nuiohsr 
of  them.  This  country  muat  look  sat 
nnmhera,  4M  wdl  aa  qualitv.  Danng 
the  war  we  were  very  glad  to  ohtaki 
Foreign  sidlors,  who  nad  been  leaiwd 
in  the  very  trade  of  which  he  apsaks 
with  so  much  denaioB.  Why-put  Aa 
two  trades  in  compaiiion,  u  nurserien 
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Il^  DttM  it  kSkm  diat  Wt    pkyed  ia  our  trade,  haa  gi^ady  i». 


camiot  retain  the  one,  witboat  losing 
the  other?  If  our  retention  of  the 
tvide  with  S«rope  will  inoraaae,  and 
not  diniimah,  the  CoaiCuig  trade,  we 
oertatnly  osght  not  ta  cait  it  away,  be* 
eaoae  its  aeamen,  in  Mr  Hud^iawn'a 
judgment,  ue  jMt  equal  to  thoae  of 
CoastmgTen^  If  1^  ohoioe  be,  the 
inferior  teamen  er  none — the  infbior 
*anien  for  ua^  or  our  enemiea-^era 
can  be  no  diffieolty  in  making  it. 

But  Mr  HuriMon  inainuatea,  that 
this  trade  of  500,000  tona,  **  compara- 
tivdy  inaignificant  in  anumnt,  and  of 
no  imfiortanoe  in  any  other  reapect," 
enjojred  by  Foreign  ainps,  ia>  aocordlnff 
to  hit  oppenenta,  *^  to  undermine  and 


oreMed.    Yet,  if  we  except  ihe  tnule 
with  our  North  American  posaeflfiions, 
and  look  at  the  trade  with  all  other 
Foreign  part8>  together  with  the  trade 
with  Iiebnd  and  the  British  Isles— if 
we  do  this,  beginning  with  1817,  and 
atrildag  out  the  yean  1818, 1819,  and ' 
18e5>  which,  from  their  not  bein^or^ 
dSnary  onea,  ought  not  to  be  veguded 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  description-— 
we  find  that  British  tonnage  haa  ra. 
raained  stationary.    The  yariations,* 
oooaidering  the  number  of  tons,  ha?e 
been  of  no  moment ;  the  inaeaae  of' 
one  year  haa  been  balanced  by  tbede« ' 
craaae  of  another.   The  increase  of  the 
carrying  trade  has  been  monopoliaei) 


destroy  die  maritime  gpreatnesa  of  thia    by  For^;n  diipa;  Foreign  tonnage  has 
OBuntry,*  by  incr«Ming^  the  naral    been  increaaea,  not  only  ^(ty,  but 


power  of  die  countries  which  possess 
li  He  knows  well  that  this  is  grossly 
ontme.  His  opponents  say,  that  our 
naval  power  will  oe  ruined,  not  by  the 
carrying  trade  posaeased  by  the  Con- 
tinental nations  idone,  but  by  that 
^iMseaaed  by  them  and  the  United 
S^tes  jointly ;  not  by  the  trade  wluch 
dithese  eountries  ai  prcMent  possess, 
but  by  that  which  Uiey  wiUuUimateh 
Main  ;  not  by  our  loss  of  trade  with 
Rufope  alone,  but  by  our  loss  of  trade 
wiihaiu"own  Colonies  and  the  Ame« 
riaan  StiUea  likewiaei  They  do  not 
sav  thai  our  paval  supremacy  will  be 


liearly  seventy.flve,  per  cent 

S.  This  increaae  of  Foreign  ships 
consists  whdljr  of  those  c^  the  United 
States,  Prussm,  and  other  countriea 
with  whidi  we  hare  concluded  Red*- 
IKTodty  treatiea ;  it  has  taken  place 
since  these  treaties  came  into  opera- ' 
tion:  actual  experiment  haa  proved 
that  it  haa  taken  (dace,  because  Bri- 
tish ships  cannot  compete  widi  tl^ 
Foreign  <Hie8. 

3.  Although  British  tonnage,  with 
the  exception  we  have  stated,  has  re- 
mained stationary  amidst  thia  greaf 
increase  of  employment  for  shipping; 


taken  from  ua  by  the  European  na-  ,  and  although  we  possess  at  present 
thcj  A^p^e  that  our  shipping  fefrer  ships,  in  regard  to' tonnage,  than 
^  ^_  .i._._.._t-_  J  _- J  T^ — .__     ^g  pptaess^  in  181T,  our  ^ippii^  is 

in  the  greatest  distress.  Although  Fo- 
.  rdgn  shipping  has  increased  so  gipat- 
,  ly^  no  one,  not  even  Mr  Huslusson, 
.as^is  .thi|t  it  is  distressed  in  the 
.least.    . 

.4.  The  distress  of  B^ti^h  shipping 
la  so  severe,  Uiat,  if  it  continue,  it 
must  soon  produce  an  akurming  de- 
crieaae  in  the  number  of  our  ships  and; 
seamen.    While  thia  ia  the  case,  it  ia- 
morally  certain  that,  in  the  natural 
courae  of  things,  it  will  not  only  oon«- 
tinue,  but  be  augmented.    Looking, 
at  ihe  leading  diviskms  of  the  carry- 
ing-trade in  detaO,  our  ships  have  po« ; 
thmg  to  expect  but  loas  of  employ-  \ 
m^nt  in  any  of  them.    In  the  trade 
with  Foreign  countries  out  of  Europe,} 
whatever  they  may  gain  with  some, 
will  be.  nyyre  than  ^counterpoised  by 
what  tbey  will  lose  with  othen;  they 
can  fairly  expect  nothing  but  decrease 
of  employpiant  upon  the  whole.    In 
the  trade  witli  foreign  countries  in 
15 


will  be  so  nur  diipinished,  and  Foreign 
wiU  be  ao  far.  increased,  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  pope  i^t  sea  with  the 
Daitcd  SlUtcgi,  imd  certain  of  these 
natioBa  jointly,  or  wjth  the  United 
Stdea  Migly,  Of  thii^  more  before 
we  eoo^qde.. 

That  a  British  Minister  could,  in 
the  Britiah  Home  of  Conjmona,  assert 
a  Foreign  trade  of  500,000  tona  to 
be  **  coaaparativeljr  insignificant  in 
amoiui^  and  of  no  unportuice  in  any 
other  respect,"  ia  what  at  any  rate  we 
m«y  be  permitted  to  wonder  at.  It 
would  be  no  beinoua  ofibnce,  were  we 
to  brand  it  with  severe  reprobation* 

Looking  at  the  caae  as  a  whole,  it 
appearalhat:*-. 

1.  Ten  yean  have  passed  away  since 
1816.  In  this  term  our  population  haa 
greatly  incrcaaed,  and  our  importa, 
particniariy  of  bulky  articles,  such  aa 
timber,  wool,  aeeds,  cotton,  &c  ^. 
have  mreatly  increased ;  the  tonnage, 
British  tad  Foreigu,  aa  a  .wbole,  em- 
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Euiope,  tbdr  only  prospeci^  upon  the 

whole,  is  d  very  heavy  loss.    In  the 

trtde   to  the  West  Indies,  they  are 

nire  to  suffer  greatly  from'  Foreign 

ships  and  a  free  trade  in  sugar.    In 

the  trade  to  the  North  American  Co« 

■"--'-   *' —  —yi  sufier  greatly  from 

nport  of  Baltic  timber 

on  of  Foreign  com.  If 

r  their  new  Com  Law, 

Q  in  ordinary  years  will 

dpally  ui  Foreign  ships 

some  other  large  places 

nsiderable  extent  sup- 

and  in  consequence  it 

Coasting  trade. 

reduction  take  place  in 

British  ships,  it  is  not 

this  will  produce  any 

ment  rise  of  freights* 

een  occasioned  bv  the . 

not  of  British  ships, 

ones ;  and  while  the 

e  ruinous  to  the  form- 

__,  ,.__^ a  profit  to  the  latter. 

Foreign  ships  have  rapidly  multiplied 
when  freights  have  been  low  to  Bri- 
tish ones;  and  should  freights  rise  to 
remunerate  the  latter,  it  would  give 
such  a  stimulus  to  shipbuilding  abroad, 
aa  would  soon  produce  another  ruinous 


glut.  Foreign  ships  are  multiplying^ 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  Bntiah 
ones,  and  the  low  freights. 

We  must  now,  according  to  our  pro« 
raise,  prove  that  the  empire  had  a  case 
of  the  most  momentous  character  in 
the  hands  of  the  Shipowners* 

Upon  our  merchant^navy  depends 
our  possession  of  the  'sceptre  of  the 
ocean;  and  upon  our  possession  of 
this  sceptre  depends  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  from  dismemberment. 
If  we  be  beaten  at  sea— 4f  we  become 
only  the  iecond  naval  power  in  tho 
world — we  must  lose^  not  roerelv  this 
colonv  or  that,  not  merely  this  cluster 
of  colonies  or  that,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  immense  Foreign  posses* 
sions.  From  our  Indian  empire  the 
natives  can  expel  us,  if  our  snips  can . 
be  kept  from  tneir  shores ;  the  fate  4>f 
the  West  Indies  depends  on  fleets,  and 
not  armies ;  and  our  American  colo- 
nies must  become  the  easy  prey  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  can  be  prevented 
from  sending  troops  to  defend  them. 

The  Grand  Question  then  is — How 
is  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
operating  upon  the  number  of  oar . 
snips  and  seamen  ? 


Ships.  Tons. 

In  1816  we  had  25,86i,  which  measured  2,784,940,  and  employed  178,890 


1817  .  .  S5,346 8,684,986, 

1818  .  .  25,507,  .     .    .     .     i  2,674,468, 

1819  .  .  25,482, 2,666,396, 

1820  .  .  25,374, 2,648,593, 

1821  .  .  25,036, 2,560,303, 

1822  .  .  24,642, 2,519,044, 

1823  .  .  24,542, 2,506,760, 

1824  .  .  24,776, 2,559,587, 

1825  .  .  24,280, 2,553,682, 

1826  .  .  24,625, 2,635,644, 


171,013 
173,609 
174,318 
174,514 
169,183 
166,333 
165,474 
168,637 
166,183 
167,536 


Here  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  decline ;  when  an  increase  has  taken  place, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  it.  This  last  year  exhibits  an  increase  of 
tonnage  over  some  of  the  preceding  ones,  but  it  is  below  the  first  five ;  in  re- 
spect of  seamen,  it  is  the  lowest  year  in  the  series,  with  the  exception  of  three. 
In  it  we  had  a  very  grei^t  excess  of  ships ;  and  a  very  large  and  immediate  de- 
crease is  certain.  If  in  it  we  had  only  had  as  many  ships  as  we  could  profit- 
ably employ,  it  would  have  been  the  lowest  year  in  the  series.  That  the  num- 
ber of  our  ships  and  seamen  will  even  remain  stationary,  cannot  be  hoped  for  ; 
its  regular  decUne  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

'  And  now,  how  stands  the  question  of  naval  power  with  other  nations  ?  The 
United  States  ix>88essed, — 

In  1784   .    .      240,000  tons  of  shipping. 
1790    •     .       450,000        ditto. 
1800    .     .       942,413         ditto. 
1810    .     .    1,424,783         ditto. 
1826  about  1^700,000        ditto.  ^ 
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Wt  g^fe  die  tonnage  for  1826  finom 
an  estimate  made  by  Mr  Baring  in 
Parliament. 

In  respect,  therefore^  of  tonnage, 
the  nayal  pbwer  of  the  United  States 
is  ahready  about  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  our  own  ;  in  respect  of  quidity,  we 
Beed  say  nothing.  The  exclusion  of 
American  ships  from  our  colonies  may. 
perhaps  checlc  their  increase  for  a  m6« 
ment,  but  puttii^  this  out  of  sight, 
their  increase  is  &ely  to  be  kige  and 
rapid.  From  the  extent  of  America, 
and  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
her  coasting  trade  must  increase  very 
greatly.  Her  exports  consist  in  a  great 
degree  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  de« 
mand  for  them  in  Eurof^  is  pret^ 
sure  to  keep  constantly  rising.  She  is 
likelv  to  make  large  additions  to  her 
articles  of  export.  Her  trade  with 
the  new  American  States  is  sure  to  be 
matly  extended.  And  when  this  is 
the  case,  nine-tenths  of  her  carrying- 
trade  are,  and,  as  far  as  probability 
goes,  will  continue  to  be,  confined  to 
her  own  vessels.  Every  thing  conspires 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  naval  power 
of  America  will  rise  very  rapidly. 

It  has,  we  know,  been  argued,  that 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sailors  will 
prevent  her  from  being  ever  formida* 
Ue  to  us  on  the  ocean.  There  might 
be  some  weight  in  this,  if  she  could 
be  confined  to  her  own  population ; 
but  unhappily  she  cannot.  She  has 
the  popnIaUon  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  her  own,  to  draw  sailors  from.  Ac« 
oording  to  the  newspapers,  her  ships 
of  war  are,  at  this  moment,  manned 
to  a  very  great  extent  with  English 
aaflors.  She  has  only  to  keep  build- 
ing new  vessds,  and  Britain  will  man 
them ;  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  ruin- 
ing our  shipping;  and,  on  the  other, 
we  are  supplying  that  power  with  sea- 
men, which  hopes  to  wrest  from  us 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

In  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  let 
500,000  tons  be  added  to  the  tonnage 
of  America,  and  300,000  be  subtract- 
ed firom  that  of  this  country,  and  she 
win  be  about  our  equal  in  number  of 
ships  and  seamen.  Let  her  then  take 
from  us,  either,  the  West  Indies  or 
Canada,  and  ahe  will  be  decidedly  our 
superior ;  let  her  obtain  both,  and  our 
naval  supremacy  will  be  lost  for  ever. 
If  our  North  American  poiaesaions 
were  not  worth  a  straw  in  any  other 
respect,  upon  them  depends  we  em- 
pire of  the  sea.    Let  the  British  and 
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C<donial  vcmls  whidi  they  employ,, 
be  taken  fix>m  this  country  and  trans- 
ferred to  America^  and  it  will  make 
the  latter,  in  number  of  ships  and 
•eamen,  ilkejtrti  naval  power. 

On  the  covetous  and  nostile  dispo« 
aition  of  America,  we.  need  not  en- 
large. The  most  serious  matters  of 
di^te  are  eternally  kept  unsetUed' 
between  her  and  this  country;  and 
ahe  has  alwaya  pretexts  for  going  to 
war.  Let  us  be  involved  in  war  with, 
any  of  ^e  leading  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  we  faiust  immediately,  ei* 
ther  ^0  to  war  with  her  likewise,  oe 
submit  to  a  continuation  of  those  scan* 
dalous  robberies  which  we  have  8a& 
fered  her  to  perpetrate  upon  us  ever 
since  she  obtained  her  inoependenoe^ 
—If  the  armies  ^nd  navies  of  France, 
and  America  were  judiciously  com**  . 
bined,  and  brought  into  action  against 
us  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  ? 

In  case  of  war,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  allies  in  any  of  the  European 
powers,  to  which  we  are  at  present 
giving  fleets,  but  we  are  very  likely  to 
find  enemies  in  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
maritime  strength  lies  chiefly  in  our 
Foreign  and  Colonial  trade,  which,  as 
we  have  ahown,  is  threatened  with  se* 
rioUs  diminution  in  every  division.— 
The  coasting  trade  only  employs  about 
one-flfth  of  our  tonnage ;  and,  how* 
ever  valuable  its  seamen  may  be,  it 
furnishes  fewer  of  them  in  proportion 
to  the  navy,  than  almost  any  other 
trade.  Granting  that  it  fumisbes  its 
full  proportion,  it  still  furnishes  only 
one-nfw  of  the  men  required  by  the 
navy,  and  the  other  four-fiiUis  must 
be  supplied  by  the  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial trade.  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  seamen  reared  in  the 
latter  trade,  it  must  be  principally  by 
them  diat  our  naval  battles  must  be 
fought,  and  our  naval  supremacy  must 
bepreserved. 

When  the  facts  we  have  stated  are 
dispassionately  considered ;  and  when 
the  caae  of  the  Shipowners  k  looked 
at— 1.  With  regard  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Shipowners,  and  the  bread  of  the 
multitudes  who  depend  on  the  build- 
ing, provisioning,  repairing,  &c  of 
shipping  for  employment;  2.  With 
regard  to  that  portion  of  national  trade 
and  richea,  which  depends  on  the  Ship- 
ping Interest ;  and  S.  With  regard  to 
the  retention  of  our  Foreign  posses^ 
T 
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aions,  the  proteeiioii  of  our  trade,  and 
wealth  in  the  a^ipregate.  Mid  the  pre* 
aerratien  of  the  yer^  existence  of  the 
Empire, — when  thu  is  done,  we  are 
very  sure  that  oar  conotrY  will  arrire 
at  BO  other  than  the  following  oon« 
chMion: — A  case  more  shvngfy  supn 
ported  lyfaet  and  ciraimsUmoe,  more 
pressing  iW  its  nature,  and  of  mote  gi* 
gantie  national  importance,  than  ihflt 
of  the  Shipowners,  was  never  hroughl 
iefore  Parliament* 

''  Now,  why  was  it  said  in  Parliament 
that  the  Shipowners  had  no  case?-— 
In  plain  Englith,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rephed  to  them  thus: — ^We 
know  that  yon  have  lost  much  of  yomr 
^perty— that  you  are  in  bitter  dis- 
tress—that Foreign  ships  can  be  built 
and  navigated  at  a  nuich  cheaper  rate 
than  your  own — that  you  possess  fewer 
ships,  and  employ  fewer  men,  than 
you  did  eleven  years  ago, — that  Fo- 
reign ships  are  multiplying  in  all  di- 
rections^that  vital  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Navigation  Laws; — ^we 
know  all  this,  but  it  is  nothing.  Yoo 
do  not  prove  that  your  ships  are  wholly 
annihilated — that  vour  trade  has  been 
wholly  engrossed  by  foreigoers — that 
the  foundation  of  rae  nation's  naval 
mpremacy  isdestroyed — therefore  you 
have  no  case ! 

To  most  Englishmen,  this  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  appear 
to  be  not  onl^  new,  but  utterly  inde- 
itBnsible.  This  House,  it  seems,  is  no 
longer  to  remedy  distress,  or  avert  im- 
pending calamity.  It  is  to  look  tamely 
and  applaudingly  on,  while  the  robber 
is  leading  the  horse  out  of  the  stable ; 
and  it  is  only,  after  he  has  galloped 
off  out  of  its  reach,  that  it  is  to  fly 
into  a  mighty  passion,  and  lock  the 
stable  door.  While  the  ruin  of  our 
ahipphig  is  in  progress,  it  is  to  do  no- 
thing ;  and  it  is  only  when  tbe  ruin 
shall  be  completed — wlien  our  naval 
supremacy  shall  be  irrecoverably  lost 
•—when  it  can  only  curse  its  own  er- 
ror^-that  it  is  to  think  the  Shipown- 
ers have  a  case,  and  to  consent  to  in- 
quiry. If  such  a  thing  be  not  done, 
•uch  a  thing  will  happen,  say  the 
Shipowners.  Peace  i  replies  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  thing  has  not 
happened,  and  nothing  but  its  hap- 
penmg  can  prove  that  preventive  mea- 
sures are  necessary.  Such  a  man  is 
dangerously  ill,  and  without  medicine 
he  will  die,  savs  the  physician.  He 
it  yet  alive,  replies  the  House  oi  Com- 
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mons,  and  nothing  hot  his  death  eai> 
KDve  that  he  neeob  medicine ;  let  him 
die,  and  he  shall  then  have  pills  ami 
potions  in  profusion. 

We  will  now  ^ance  at  Mr  Hnskis- 
Bon's  defence  of  his  innovations.  We 
follow  the  or^er  observed  in  the  Pam- 
phlet, and  begin  with  the  new  Colo- 
nial System. 

He  says  that  the  Nordi  American 
provinces  were  highly  gratified  hy  the 
change.  This  is  notoriouslv  opposed 
to  fact.  The  system  only  yielded  these 
provinces  some  unimportant  benefits 
on  the  one  hand,  whue  on  the  other 
it  excluded  them  from  the  West  India 
market.  They  had  everything  to  lose^ 
and  nothing  to  gain,  from  free  trade  ; 
because  thev  h^,  comparatively,  no^ 
thing  to  sell,  that  other  nations  would 
buy.  The  old  system  alone  could  give 
them  a  market  for  their  produce,  and 
an  adherence  to  it  was  essential  for 
their  advance  in  prosperity.  How 
could  they  benefit  from  intercourse 
with  Foreign  nations,  when  these  na- 
tions would  merely  sell  to,  without 
buying  of  them  ?  And  how  could  the 
mother  country  benefit  from  their 
prosperity,  if  it  should  arise  solely 
from  the  transfer  of  their  purchases- 
from  her  to  Foreign  oountnes  ?  The 
additional  intercourse  with  Foreign 
nations  which  the  new  S3r8tem  has 
given  them,  amounts  to  this ; — they 
buy  manufactures  of  these  nations, 
which  they  pay  for  with  dollars ;  the 
procuring  of  the  dollars  subjects  them 
in  reality  to  heavy  losses;  and  the 
Foreign  manufactures  injure  greatly 
their  native  ones. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  theae 
provinces  be  bonefited  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Americans  from  the  West 
India  trade,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
new  system,  but  a  return  to  the  old- 
one. 

With  regard  to  West  India  Colo- 
nies, Mr  Huskisson  says  that  they 
ought  to  have  every  reasonable  facthty 
afforded  them  •'  in  procuring,  at  itoo- 
derate  charges,  those  articles  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  estates,  which  this  country  can- 
not supply  them  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity, and  except  at  prices  greatly 
exceeding  those  which  are  paid  for 
the  like  articles  in  other  countries 
their  rivals  in  the  growth  of  sugar." 
He  contends  that  the  United  States 
.  had  always  been  permiued  to  surol^r 
them  with  these  articles,  and  that 
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thnn  w^  110  reason  iior  refu^iog  Um 
wme  permission  to  odier  nations. 

In  this  be  speaks  as  though  the  Co- 
lonies oDuld  pmciufe  supj^ies  from  no 
quarter  whaterer,  save  this  coantry, 
orFordgn  nations. 

When  the  United  States  were  first 
permitted  lo  supply  the  West  India 
CoLmies,  the  North  American  Pro« 
vioces  (which,  lor  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  will  eomprehend  under  the  term 
Canada.)  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
incapaUe  af  doing  it.  When  the  new 
aystem  was  adopted,  Canada  was  in  a 
condition,  aided  by  sudi  assistance  ai 
Government  oauld  hav^  rendered,  to 
supply  the  West  Indies  aa  regularly, 
«a  plentifully,  and  almost  as  dieaply, 
^  the  United  States.  Canada  was 
wiUing  to  take  goods  in  payment, 
while  the  United  Sutes  would  only 
lake  specie  or  bins  on  England.  The 
new  system  called  for  was — the  giving 
of  the  trade  to  Canada,  and  the  pla« 
dng  of  Foreign  ships  on  equality  in 
respect  of  exclusion,  but  not  of  ad- 
mission. 

Assumifig  that  Canada  had  not  been 
in  existence,  and  that  it  was  essential 
finr  the  West  India  Colonies  to  draw 
these  artides  from  Foreign  nations, 
osuld  they  only  do  this  through  Fo« 
reigB  vessels?  If,  by  means  of  the 
bondingsystem,  they  had  recdved  their 
supoly  of  staves,  salted  provisions,  &c. 
soluy  through  British  ships,  what 
woaU  have  been  the  consequence? 
Hiey  would  have  been  as  plentifully^ 
and  almost  as  cheaply  supplied,  as 
they  have  been  through  Foreign  ships. 
The  di&rence  of  expense  to  them 
would  ba^fe  been  almost  nothing ;  this, 
by  gneatly  enlarging  the  outward  car* 
|oes  af  the  West  India  vessels,  would, 
m  all  probability,  have  reduced  the 
imte  of  hameward  freight. 

Frosn  Mr  Hnddison's  language  it 
nugfat  be  oiferred,  that  the  Colonies 
cottid  not  possibly  have  any  intep* 
oourae  with  Foreign  nations,  if  Foreign 
ships  should  be  excluded  from  them. 
V  permission  were  given  to  Foreign 
nations  to  sell  to  the  Colonies,  and  to 
the  Cokmies  to  buy  of  Foreign  nations^ 
on  condition  that  the  sales  should  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  British 
merdianta,  and  the  ^oods  should  be 
carried  by  British  ships,  there  could 
be  no  just  complaint  of  the  want  of 
tntarooorse.  For  a.  long  time,  the  Co* 
loniata  have  bad,  all  mings  consider* 
ad,  much  greater  fbadom  of  inter* 


course  with  Foreign  nations,  than  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country; 
but  it  seems  this  was  no  intercotu-so 
at  all,  80  long  as  Foreign  ships  were 
excluded. 

An  act,  as  Mr  HUslcissDn  says,  was 
passed  in  1822,  to  legalize  the  admis* 
sion  of  American  ships  into  the  West 
India  Colonies.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
new  system — the  system  which,  ao-i 
cording  to  himself  and  others,  has 
been  so  prolific  of  benefits.  How  did 
it  operate  ?  He  says  that  it  enabled 
American  shijis  to  monopolise  nearly 
all  the  carrymg,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  ones ;  and  that  while  this  was 
the  case,  the  Ammcans  would  accept 
nothing  in  payment,  save  specie  or 
bills  on  England.  Many  people  will 
be  astonisbed  to  find,  that  such  effects 
could  flow  from  free  trade ;  and  there 
are  a  few  who  will  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  system  whidi  produced  such 
efl^ts.  Individuals  may  perhaps  be 
found,  who  would  have  seen  iu  this 
decisive  experiment  conclusive  prdof, 
that  the  admission  of  Foreign  ships  was 
theoretically  and  practically  misdiie- 
vous;  but  he  could  only  find  in  it 
proof,  that  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as 
those  of  America. 

In  that  spu-it  of  artifice,  wbidi  pet* 
Fades  every  paragraph  of  the  pann 
phlet,  Mr  Huskisson  argues  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  prohibiting  other 
nations  from  sharing  in  that  trade 
which  was  enjoved  by  Uie  United 
States.  His  drift  is  to  produce  the  b^ 
lief,  that  the  new  system  only  permiu 
other  nations  to  do  this.  The  old  sys* 
tem  merely  permitted  the  Colonies  to 
draw  certain  articles  from  Americs, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  mors 
cheap  cultivation  of  the  plantations ; 
the  new  system  admits  into  them  all 
kinds  of  foreign  produce  and  manufat* 
turte,  save  a  few  articles,  which  are 
excluded  for  reasons  liaving  nothing 
to  do  with  trade.  On  the  immenta 
difference  we  need  not  expatiate^ 

When  Mr  Hudusson  ovms  that  tha 
admission  of  American  dupe  expelled 
our  own  firom  the  carrying  of  the  sitp^ 
plies,  it  is  very  extraordiottry  that  he 
insists,  that  the  admission  of  the  thi^ 
of  the  whole  world  catmot  possibly  in^ 
jure  BriUdi  ones.  It  is  the  jUore  ex- 
traordinary,beGau8e,  before  the  change, 
American  vessels  could  only  carry  a. 
'  few  articles,  while  now,  foreign  ves- 
sels'cmh  carry  ahoaost  any  artide.  <  U 
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oar  ships  were  iijared  by  losiiig  th« 
Carriage  of  the  flour  and  lumber,  they 
must,  we  think,  be  injured,  when,  in 
addition,  they  lose  the  carriage  of  the 
Bilks,  cottons,  linens,  salted  provisions, 
^c  &c.  The  Americans  lefiised  to 
buy  the  colonial  produce,  otherwise 
the  *'  freedom  of  mtercourse"  might 
unhappily  have  destroyed  the. inter- 
course  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  This  produce  was, 
therefore,  left  to  be  earned  by  British 
vessels.  But  the  European  fbreiga 
vessels  wOl  not  only  carry  the  goods 
to  the  Colonies,  but  they  will  carry  a 
imrge  part  of  the  Colonial  produce, 
which  wouH  otherwise  be  carried  by 
British  vessels. 

We  warmly  approve  of  the  exdu* 
sidn  of  American  ships  from  the.Colo« 
nies,  and  hope  it  will  be  persevered 
in;  but  it  cannot  be  persevered  in 
without  a  departure  from  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  new  svstem,  if  America 
oflfer  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
conditions.  It  would  be  a  contempti- 
ble quibble  to  say — Yon  would  not  do 
it  at  a  certain  moment,  therefore  you 
shall  never  do  it.  The  new  system  was 
advocated  on  the  principle,  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  this 
country  to  admit  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions into  the  colonies  at  all  times  on 
certain  conditions ;  and  it  would  be  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ple to  exclude  the  ships  of  any  nation 
at  any  time,  which  snould  offer  the 

3uisite  terms.  If  America  offer  com- 
mce,  and  it  be  refused,  it  will  be  an 
open  confession  on  the  part  of  Minis- 
ters, that  the  admission  of  American 
•hips  would  be  iigurious  to  this  coun- 
try, and,  ci  course,  that  the  new  sys- 
tem is  founded  on  a  false  and  destruo- 
tiveprinciple. 

'^en  we  find  Mr  Huskisson  grave- 
ly stating,  that  the  sugar  colonies  would 
be  reduced  to  the  greatest  distresif  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  Foreign  shipping ; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  contend,  t&t 
they  oodlit  to  draw  everything  tibusy 
need  exdushrdy  from  this  country  in 
retom  fyr  dieir  monqwly;  we  are 
Mtonidied  tiiat  the  credufi^  of  Pkr* 
liament  eouM  bear  with  such  non- 
Mose.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  com- 
palling  tiieae  Coloniea  to  draw  every- 
thing they  need  fh>m  this  counter* 
He  and  the  whole  world— if  we  are 
compdlad  to  except  the  House  of 
Conunons,  the  fimlt  is  not  ours— 
know,  that  theCokmiea  could  be  sup- 
plied  AS  pkntMBy,  anil  about  as 
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Aeulj,  M  thejr  now  am,  if  not  • 
single  Foreign  snip  were  permitted  to 
enter  them.  They  are  at  present  com* 
peUed  to  draw  a  lar^  part  of  their 
supplies  from  Canada,  through  Britiab 
ships ;  and  these  ships  could  carry  the 
remainder  from  continental  ports,  or 
our  bonding  warehouses,  on  nearly  the 
terms  chained  by  the  Foreign  ones.  If 
this  should  be  found  to  raise  the  price 
of  any  artide,  a  trifling  reduction  of 
the  duty  charged  on  foreign  goods  in 
the  cobnies  would  afibrd  a  remedy. 

We  are  not  admitti^  that  the  oo« 
bnies  ought  to  be  sumred  to  ^aw 
everything  they  now  draw  from  Vo* 
rekn  nations;  on  the  contrary,  we 
beaeve  that  they  ought  to  buy  many 
articles  of  this  country  and  Canada^ 
which  they  buy  of  such  ^tions.  Bui 
the  question  before  us  relates  not  to 
this,  but  to  the  pdicy  of  giving  the 
carriage  to  Foreign  ships.  If  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  permit  the  Colonies  to  buy 
all  the  Foreign  goods  they  buy  at  pre- 
sent, it  ia  matter  of  demonstration 
that  these  goods  could  be  made  aa 
cheap  to  them,  if  carried  solely  by 
British  ships,  as  the^  now  are. 

What  we  have  siod  will  apply  to 
Mr  Husldsson's  observations  remct- 
ing  the  trade  with  Newfoundland.  In 
this  trade  British  shipping  has  decli« 
ned  wofully  in  late  years.  He  says, 
that  the  cheap  ForeigQ  produce  is  caiw 
ried  from  Hamburg  by  British  ves- 
sels. There  is  no  security  that  this 
win  continue,  neither  is  there,  any 
hope  that  it  wilL  British  ships  are 
here  placed  in  pernicious  competition 
with  Foreign  ones,  when  the  trade 
might  have  been  wholly  secured  to 
them  without  injuring  the  colony* 
This  is  not  alL  Our  ships  go  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  there  they  fit  out  for  the 
long  voyage,  to  the  mat  injury  of  the 
trade  and  revenue  (» this  country. 

Mr  Huskisson  says,  that  the  cnaiige 
made'aoainst  him  for  opening  the  ports 
of  Britidi  India  to  Foseign  sfaip^  is 
*'  too  ridiculous  to  be  noticed ;'  and 
that  it "  only  provea  the  monopolising 
mirit,  as  well  as  the  groas  ignorance 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  made." 
We  first  saw  this  charge  in  a  letter 
which  apneared  in  a  Liverpool  paper, 
and  whicn  was  generally  ascrioed*- 
we  know  not  how  truly— >to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. If  Blr  Gladstone  really  wrote 
it,  he  must,  particularly  after  nia  late 
exertions  in  firvour  of  the  Address  to 
his  Mi|{esty,  be  hugely  delighted  by 
the  complimenta  thus  paid  to  him,  aa 
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well  at  otherV)  bj  hhfriend^  Mr  Hq»« 
kisMiD.  The  latter  defeDdi  himself  by 
aayiog,  that  be  beHeves  Fordgn  ships 
Im^  been  at  all  times  admitted  into 
Britirii  India.  He  of  course  wishes 
the  nation  tothink  that  be  has  made 
no  practical  change  whatefer;  sotme 
it  is,  that  his  deflenoe  on  every  point 
eonsBts  of  concealment  and  misrepre* 
•entadon.  His  chsnge  hss  released 
Foreign  shipa  from  soTcre  restrictions 
in  the  trade  with  India,  and  allowed 
therato^carnr  most  articles.  Theeffect 
of  tkis,  aidea  by  that  of  other  changes, 
i»— Foreign  ships  have  lately  been  car« 
rying  between  India  and  our  Colonies, 
and  eren  the  Mother  Country.  The 
produce  of  India  is  now  brou|;ht  to 
tiieCotttinent  in  Foreign  ships— it  then 
comes  to  this  country,  and  the  Foreign 
ships  haTe  the  benefit  of  the  long  voy* 
age.  As  to  what  he  says  of  the  increase 
of  tonnage  in  the  trade  with  India,  it 
must  be  obserred,  that  his  change  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  have  its  natural 
cieot  on  tonnage.  The  tonnage  from 
India  was  greater  in  1826  than  m  some 
PcecedlnR  years,  but  it  was  considers- 
Uy  less  than  in  1819  and  1890.  It  was 
In  1819  .  .  75,633  tons. 
#  1890  .  .  81,971 
1826     •    .    78,457 

It  mnst  be  observed  too,  that  this 
indndes  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
growingtrade  with  New  South  Wales^ 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

We  pvooeed  to  Mr  Huskisson's  de- 
fiBBoe  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaties. 

He  says,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
be  is  tne  authw  of  the  Reciprocity 
syslesn  ;  and  he  denies  it,  on  the 
groiDid  diat  one  Reciprocity  treaty  was 
cooduded  with  Fbrtugal  and  Brazil  in 
1810,  and  that  another  was  concluded 
with  the  United  Stetesm  1815.  With- 
oitt  advertii^  to  the  political  character 
of  the  one  with  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
it  moit  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
the  same  treaty  may  be  a  very  wise 
one  when  concluded  vrith  one  nation, 
and  a  very  indefensible  one  when  con- 
duded  with  another.  The  treaty  vrith 
Fruasia,  although  a  very  pemidous 
«ae  (o  this  country,  is  a  very  advan- 
tageous one  to  Prussia ;  and  one  with 
•  nation,  the  ahips  of  which  could  not 
compete  with  our  own,  would  yield  us 
^eatbenefiti.  If  the  Rednrodty  treaty 
with  Nrtogd  and  Brazil  were  con- 
duded  on  the  prindple,  that  their 
ships  eodd  not  compete  widi  British 
mm;  this  very  prmc^le  prohibited 


Redprocity  treaties  with  the  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Mr  Huskisson's 
treaties  stand  upon  the  reverse  of  this 
prindplei  Witn  regard  to  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  he  said  last 
year,  that  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  and  therefore,  it  furnished 
no  reason  for  us  to  conclude  similar 
ones  from  choice.  This  treaty  ought 
to  have  been  looked  at  as  a  beacon, 
and  not  as  a  precedent ;  it  is  astonish<* 
ing  that  with  its  lamentable  conse* 
^uences  befoiie  hinl,  he  could  condude 
similar  ones  with  countries,  the  ship^ 
ping  of  whidi  possessed  greater  ad-, 
vantages  over  our  own,  thini  those  rf 
the  United  Stetes. 

Of  the  Redprodty  system,  as  a  bjb* 
tem— of  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,  aa 
treaties  to  be  concluded,  not  with  this 
nation,  or  that,  from  espedal  reasons, 
but  with  all  nations,  on  abstract  prin- 
dples, — ^Mr  Hutkisson  and  his  col- 
leagues are  demonstrably  the  parents. 

With  regard  to  the  Prussian  treaty, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  states  that 
Prussia  imposed  discriminatiug  duties, 
not  merely  upon  our  ships,  but  upon 
all  Foreign  ones ;  and  that  when  Mi- 
nisters remonstrated  with  her,  her  re« 
Ely  was^''  This  is  a  municipal  regu- 
ition,  with  which  you  have  no  r^t 
to  interfere.  The  discriminating  duties 
of  other  countries  are  ruinous  to  our 
shipping.  •  .  •  •  We  have  followed 
your  example,  to  protect  the  remain-  , 
der  (of  our  shipping)  from  ruin."  He 
obsores,  it  has  b^  maintained  by 
his  opponents,  that,  **  o\ir  rejoindcar 
should  have  been  from  the  mouths  of 
our  cannon,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
cowardly  sacrifice  of  any  of  our  com- 
mercial *mononolies."  He  says,  that 
those  who  hold  such  language  have 
notions  touching  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour of  this  countrv,  very  different 
from  his  own ;  and  ne  hopes  that  he 
**  shall  never  share  in  the  councils  of 
England,  when  a  prindple  shall  be 
set  up,  that  there  is  one  nde  of  inde- 
pendeooe  and  sovereignty  for  the  strong, 
and  another  for  the  weak." 

Now,  this  municipal  regulation,  no 
matter  what  it  was  directed  against, 
was  calculated  to  inflict  serious,  u^ury 
on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  this  coun- 
try:  and  that  this  gave  usadear  right 
to  interfere  in  the  way  of  retaliatiou, 
wil^  be  denied  by  no  one,  always  ex- 
cepting ibe  Members  of  the  Cabim^t 
and  the  Houae  of  Commons.  What 
was  it  that  Prussia  sought  to  obtain  i 
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Wts  it  equality — her  Just  and  equit* 
«ble  right  ?  No !  she  sought  advan* 
4age — monopoly — the  entire  possess 
sion  of  a  trade  which  at  any  rate  be* 
longed  as  much  to  this  country  as  .to 
her.  Granting  that  previously  our 
^ps  had  poraessed  adyantages  over 
hen,  and  had  brought  them  to  ruin, 
die  sought  not  to  create  equality,  but 
to  enable  her  ships  to  obtain  sdvan^ 
tages  ova-,  and  to  ruin  ours.  This  is 
diwve  question. 

The  tresson  of  admitting  that  Prus* 
sia  was  justified  in  this — that  she  was 
justified  in  taking  from  our  ships  and 
Shipowners  their  equitable  right,  may 
be  committed  by  Mr  Huskiraon  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  shall 
never  add  to  the  list  of  our  own  trana* 
gressions. 

We  say  now,  as  we  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  whole  which  Prussia 
could  fairly  claim  was,  the  placing  of 
her  ships  on  a  real  equality  with 
Uritish  ones,  in  a  trade  which  Delong[- 
ed  not  more  to  her,  than  to  this  coun<« 
try.  In  this  we  are  not  laying  down 
one  rule  for  the  strong,  and  another 
for  the  weak ;  we  are  merely  stating 
the  universal,  eternal,  unchangeable 
law  of  right  and  reason.  Did  the  Reci- 
procity treaty  do  no  more  than  give  her 
•uch  an  equality?  Government  ha« 
officially  announced,  through  Mr  Ja.« 
eob'src^t,  that  Prussian  ships  caa 
be  built  and  navigated  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  British  ones  ;  actual  experi>« 
ment  has  proved  that  British  ships 
cannot  con\pete  with  Prossian  ones^ 
and  that  the  treaty  is  robbing  them  of 
their  share  of  the  trade.  The  equal 
duties  have  nothingtodo  with  equality; 
they  produce  inequality,  which  is  de^ 
structive  to  our  shipping ;  they  give 
to  Prussia  unjust  advantages  and  mo« 
Dopoly.  Once  more  we  maintain,  that 
this  treaty  sacrificed  both  the  honour 
and  the  sacred  rights  of  this  country: 
If  there  had  been  no  alternative  to  it 
but  war— war  ought  to  have  been  de« 
dared.  That  our  notions  of  national 
honour  and  rights  diff^  very  widely 
from  those  of  Mr  Huskisson,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  causes  us  neither  shame  ncnr 
sorrow. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
in  effect  maintains  that  Prussia  had  a 
right  to  this  treaty ;  and  that  we  were 
bottnd  by  equity  and  national  law  t» 
concede  that  to  her,  which  is  expelling 
our  ships  from  a  trade  belonging  as 
mwk  to  us  as  to  her.    He  thus  ao* 
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lemnly  asserts,  that,  acoocdihg  to  pitb^ 
lie  law,  we  have  no  right  to  share  in 
our  own  carrying  trade,  if  we  cannot 
carry  as  cheaply  as  other  countries ; 
and  that  the  foundations  of  the  navy 
ought  to  be  swept  away.  He  directly 
states,  that,  to  defend  our  oommerdM 
monopolies  with  our  cannon,  would  be 
a  gross  abuse  of  power,  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Times 
were,  when  a  British  Minister  could 
not  have  done  this  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  with  impunityi 
Times  were,  when  the  parent  of  a 
treaty  like  the  one  in  questiou  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  impeach^ 
ment 

That  this  country  has  a  clear  Tight 
in  national  law  to  refuse  to  tni^  with 
any  other,  even  on  its  own  terms— • 
that  it  has  such  a  right  to  refuse,  if  it 
think  fit,  to  trade  with  any  other,  ex« 
cept  on  condition  that  its  ships  shall 
have  great  exclusive  adKahtages-r- 
heeds  no  proof.  As  to  compelling 
other  nations  to  trade  with  us  on  our 
own  conditions.  Ho  one  has  ever  ad* 
vocated  it :  every  one  admits  that  they 
have  the  right  of  refusal  as  well  as  our* 
selves.  All  that  has  been  said  is — we 
have  a  right  to  preserve  what  w^pos- 
sess  with  our  cannon,  sooner  than  sur« 
render  it  to  other  nations  which  have 
no  right  to  it  whatever. 

Mr  Huskisson  is  ro%hly  angry  wids 
his  opponents,  because  they  hafve  aa^ 
serted  that  Prussia  does  not  aantully 
import  above  four  hundred  thonsaDd 
pounds'  worth  of  British  produce  snd 
manufactures.  For  having  asserted  it» 
he  charges  them  with  wilful  raisrepre4 
sentation,  or  gross  ignorance.  Now 
what  have  they  spoken  from  ?  Offictol 
documents — those  Returns  fumiBhed 
by  Government,  which  declare  that 
Prussia  does  not  import  a  greater  qnai>.ft 
tity  of  British  produce  and  inanufae.J 
tures.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  ib 
speaking  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
any  country,  these  documents  are  a]-> 
ways  spoken  from  by  Ministers  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  by  other  people. 

Mr  Huskisson,  however,  kidca  tht 
documents  of  the  British  Government 
with  scorn  out  of  Parliament,  and  pro« 
duces  a  paper  from  a  certain  Prussian^ 
Boron  Maltsahn,  to  overwhelm  hi# 
unhappy  opponents  with  oonfutatiois. 
As  he  was  nimself  grossly  ignorsnt 
touching  the  Prussian  imports,  uirti> 
the  Baron  eondescsoded  to  enlightatf 
him,  he  might  have  dealt  m#re  tested 
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ty  with  tbose  opponeiits  who  had  not 
80  mincolous  a  Baron  to  apply  to  for 
instruction.  This  wondrous  Prussian, 
who  has  been  aptly  called  Baron 
Munchausen,  graciously  asserts,  that 
Prussia  Imports  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions' worth  of  British  produce  and 
tnanofactures  annually ;  Mr  Huskis« 
hm  cuts  down  the  seven  millions  to 
five,  and  this  amount  he  gives  as  the 
▼crj  lowest  that  truth  would  sanc- 
tion. 

Baron  Maltzahn  Munchausen  un- 
warily gives  names  and  figures,  which 
are  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
most  fatal  uses  against  his  documenL 
He  represents  that  the  goods  are  im- 
ported, not  directly  from  this  country, 
but  indirectly,  through  German,  Da- 
nish, and  other  ports.  Now,)  we  ga- 
ther from  the  British  official  account 
of  our  exports  to  these  ports,  that  he 
makes  Prussia  bay  of  us  nearly  all  the 
goods  we  send  to  them — that  he  makes 
her  buy  of  us  several  millions'  worth 
of  goods,  which,  it  is  notorious,  are 
eonsumed  by  other  countries.  In  an 
able  letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Husklsson, 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  June  1 4th,  and  on  the  statements  of 
which  our  readers  mav  rely,  we  i5nd 
the  following  information : — 

**  Takings  then,  the  first  article  ia  the 
PTossiBo  atattment,  I  fiad  it  is  asserted, 
tlHt  raw  cotton  '  being  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdon  and  of  its  Colonies,*' 
to  tbe  anounl:  of  SS^lOi  centnas,  (th* 
eentna  being  equal  to  about  114lbs.  £ng- 
ttali  weight,}  was  imported  into  the  Pnis- 
Man  states  by  way  of  Hamburgh.  Now, 
sir,  the  tmtire  quantity  of  raw  cotton  im* 
to  Hamburgh  in  tbe  year  1823, 
ins  follows:— 4603  bales  of  United 
cotton,  2485  of  Brazil,  3272  of 
West  India,  5176  of  East  India,  and  91 
al  Lcvanc.  I  have  carefully  ascertained 
from  merchants  and  brokers  concerned 
in  the  cotton  trade,  ihe  average  weight 
of  each  description,  and  find  the  aggregate 
%rould  be  only  38,260  centnas,  so  that  if 
the  qnantitles  stated  in  tbe  Prussian  do. 
cumenc  be  correct,  that  codntrj  must 
consume  more  than  seven* eighths  of  all 
the  raw  cottbn  imported  into  Ham. 
bofgh! 

•*  This  may  be  so,  at  all  events  I  have 
DO  means  of  contradicting  it,  but  ic  does 
appear  to  be  highly  improbable*  £ren 
soppoiing  all  this  to  be  true,  I  think  you 
wonld  not  vtwmce  to  repeat,  after,  pem- 
sing  the  preceding  statement,  that  the 
aotioa  in  queatton  was  '  British  goods.* 


the  supping  Interest.  iNTd.  //.        U9 

You  would  not  eontend,  for  iiistaiice,  that 
ootton  transported  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  Hamburgh  in  American  ships^ 
could  be  01  tbe  remotest  degree  eonnect- 
ed  with  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  raw  cotton  which  was  imported  in 
Prussia  direct  from  Great  Britain^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  tht  large  amnmi  of 
080  centnas!  whilst  the  whole  quaoti^ 
placed  under  the  bead  of  English '  goods*' 
is  no  less  than  67,912  centnas. 

**  Another  considerable  article,  amount* 
Ing  to  35^157  centnas^  is  raw  hides,  of 
which  only  447  centnas  wei«  imported 
from  this  country  direct.  It  is,  howeveri 
Stated,  that  *  English  hides,*  to  the  exw 
tent  of  5148  centnas,  were  iroporteil 
through  Hamburgh.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  that,  of  63,825  puee$  oi 
South  American  hides,  whidi  are  all  thae 
were  imported  into  Hamburgh  in  1823 
of  any  sort,  only  10,505  were  from  Great 
Britain.  But  I  also  observe,  which  is  a 
singularly  conclusive  contradiction  to 
Baron  Maltzhan's  theoretical  '  Docu. 
ment,*  that  in  that  year  50,875  country 
hides  (as  likely  to  be  of  tbe  prodoce  of 
Prussia,  as  that  she  should  reeeive  our 
goods  throng^  tbe  same  channel,)  wiere 
actually  exported  from  Hamburgh  to^ 
England! 

**  Of  T^a,  nine  centnas  were  imported 
direct  from  this  country^  yet  the  whole 
quantity  under  the  head  of  '  EngUsIr 
goods,'  is  2001  centnas,  of  which  1261 
eentnas  were  received  through  Hamburgh. 
It  happens  most  unfortunately,  however, 
for  your  authority,  that  noi  a  tmgit  wmoe- 
tftea  was  that  year  imported  into  Ham«t 
buigh  from  thU  country.  About  two«* 
thirds  of  the  import  into  that  phiee  ar<^ 
rived  direct  from  Canton,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  United  States;  and,  aa 
it  is  well  known  that  the  monopoly  of. 
the  East  India  Company  prevents  any 
English  ships,  except  their  own,  from 
visiting  Canton,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
British  shipping  could  not  be  employed 
in  transporting  tbe  tea  in  question ;  and 
that  this  country  is  not,  directly  or  In- 
directly,  connected  with  the  consump- 
tion in  Prussia,  of  more  than  9  centnas 
out  of  2001! 

*^  Tdbacco  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  this  Prussian  document 
as  connected  with  England,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  imported  direct ;  for,  to  « practical 
men,*  like  myself,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  seehig  American  skips  announced  al- 
most datty  in  the  Cowes  list  as  arriving 
from  Virginia,  Havannab,  See.  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Hamburgh,  and  otMer 
Continental  ports,  to  discharge  their  car- 
goes, it  appears  scarcely  possible  that 
11 
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emm  a  red^Mt  theoriat  could  ventnre  to 
state*  loitibiie  Mt  iota  sfpni^  that  tobacco 
wu  shipped  from-Engliuid  to  HMnbafgh 
for  ooDMimption  in  PniMia.  KeTcrthe- 
leM,  «ra  Aad  no  lets  than  <^,0i5  centnat 
of  that  article  under  the  head  of  *  £ng. 
l^h  goods,'  of  which  onlj  1468  cent- 
Dss  .were  iqaported  into  Prussia  direct 
from  .this  country;  but  16,094  centnas 
are  stated  to  have  been  receiTed  by  waj 
of  Hamburgh.  The  importation  of  to- 
bacco into  that  place  in  1823  was  cotfsi- 
derable,  but  not  an  ounce  of  it  is  stated 
in  the  Hamburgh  accounts  to  have  arri- 
ved from  Great  Britain.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  importation,  indeed,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  *  the  west  ports  of 
Europe/  and  it  is  just  possft>le  that  a 
fraction  of  that  fraction  may  have  been 
from  this  country;  though  from  the  cir. 
cumstance  of  other  goods  being  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  same  accounts  as 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  it  appean 
ext^etnely  improbable. 

*'  I' might  go  on  multiplying  proofs  to 
the  same  effect,  by  taking  each  of  the  37 
Articles  in  the  Prussian  Document  in 
succession,  and  each  of  the  seven  routes 
ef  indirect  transit ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  .even  yw^  sir,  will  allow  1  have  suc- 
tessfttliy  established  the  fiillacy  of  that 
document.  And  I  do  almost  hope  that 
yo«  will,  for  the  sake  .of  your,  own  cha- 
saeter,  disown  it,  and  acknowledge  tho 
error  into  which  it  has  led  you.  How 
you  will  be  able  to  purge  yourself  from 
the  un^EngUsh.feeikDg  which  is  apparent 
ilL  the  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment ti/oreign  statement,  bearing,  as  this 
does,  all  the  marks  of  fraud  and  deception 
on  the  Dice  joC  it~-How  you  will  be  able 
to  justify  your.conduct  in  this  respect  to 
the  coi^try,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. A  negative  species  of  proof 
which  the  document  itself  affords,  is  also 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  only  bulky 
articles  of  English  produce  v^ich  are 
notoriously  consumed  in  Prussia,  1  mean 
nit  and  sea  coal,  are  also  the  only  articles 
which  appear  exclusively  to  be  imported 
direct  from  this  countiy.    1  say  exdn- 
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lively,  becaote  the  inoonsidefable  ^nan-. 
tity  of  the  latter  carried  through  Han* 
hmfjbt  and  the  intimatk>n  that  some  salt* 
not  specified  in  the  'document,*  may 
l^ve  arrived  through  the  Netherlands,  do 
not  deserve  notice.  As  these  articles, 
which  w^  know  can  be  supplied  better 
Qrom  England  than  from  any  other  coun- 
try, are  not  coi)veyed  to  Prussia  through 
indirect  channels,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  other  articKes,  which  really 
arrive  by  those  channels,  and  which  can 
be  supplied  on  equally  good,  or  better 
terms,  from  other  countries,  should  have 
been  fto  supplied  ?— it  being  remembered 
that  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from 
Prussia,  or  any  of  the  intermediate  phices, 
that  the  immense  quantities  of  goods, 
gratuiiously  assigned  to  England,  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  her.  - 

**  As  I  have,  in  compliment  to  the  to- 
racmus  Baron  Maltsahn,  applied  his  term 
of  *  English  goods'  to  the  general  ship- 
ments from  this  country,  it  is  right  that 
I  should  explain  what  proportion  EmgSsk 
mam/actures  bear  to  the  whole.  Accord- 
ing, to  the  Prussian  statement,  the  total 
importation  from  Great  Britain  direct  to 
Prussia,  amounted  in  1823,  to  717,753L 
9s.  sterling,  of  which  only  174^0671. 14a. 
consisted  of  manufoctured  goods ;  the 
great  bulk  of  our  export  to  Prussia  being 
in  foreign  goods,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  brought  here,  and  nearly  thie 
whole  carried  away  in  foreign  vessels. 
As  it  is  important  to  your  views  to  shotw 
the  great  increase  of  exports  consequent 
on  the  Reciprocity  system,  I  will  hthim 
under  your  notice  an  account  of  mil  tQ 
JSritish  manufactures  yrhicb  have  been  ex- 
ported from  London,  Liverpool,  HulW 
and  Bristol,  to  Prussia,  during  the  first 
five  montltf  of  the  present  year,  pro- 
mising that  aH  the  quantities,  and  the 
value  of  the  first  article,  are  extracted 
from  our  own  Custom-house  accounts, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  other  tatides 
is  calculated  according  to  the  Prussiaa 
scale,  which  is,  however,  beyond  the 
market  prices.  The  aceonnt  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Beer,  at  value,  •        .        .        .        •        •  L.iM2 

2720  lbs.  worsted  yarn,  24  centnas,  at  16L  960 

ISJMO  lbs.  cotton  twist,  165  ditto,  at  15L         .  HVIS 

3660  yards  cambric  and  mitslin,  supposed  4  ditto,  at  45L      180' 
9746  cwt.  refined  sugar,  9674  ditto,  at  3^  .  28,722 

1293  ditto  refined  saltptti«,  1270  ditto,  ditto  ,  3810 


Total, 


L.40^9 


'  A  mighty  object,  truly,  for  which  to  Mcrifice  the  shipping  of  the  country ! 
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Whit  Mr  HttskiaBon  will  plead  in 
jnstificttioii  of  hi?  conduct^  time  nraat 
ttnfi^d ;  in  the  ifAenni^  we  dud!  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  for  a  Britiih  Mi- 
nister to  even  excuse  himself  for  ha- 
ving dared  to  place  soch  a  docoment 
before  Parliament,  and  vouch  for  its 
correctness. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Baron's  seven  railUons' 
worth  of  goods  are  not  bought  by 
Prussia  of  this  countrv^  and  a  large 
part  of  them  are  not  bought  by  her 
at  alL  A  portion  she  buys  of  the 
ports  to  wmch  we  sell  them,  and  a 
portion  merdy  passes  through  her  on 
their  vray  to  otber  eountries.  Were 
all  interoooise  to  be  suspended  be- 
tween her  and  this  country,  the  chief 
part  of  them  are  of  such  a  character, 
that  they  would  continue  to  enter  her 
exactly  as  they  enter  her  at  present, 
unless  she  should  cease  to  have  intcv- 
eoorseinth  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Den- 
mark, &a  &C.  likewise.  In  truth, 
the  eessatkm  of  our  intercoms  with 
her  would  cut  off  little  more  than 
L.400,000,  called,  in  the  official  papers 
of  thii  country,  the  amount  of  omr 
exports  to  Prussia. 

Mr  Huskisson  flatly  denies  that 
Pruisia  subjects  our  goods  to  either 
prohibitions  or  high  duties.  He  says 
that  her  duties  on  most  articles  fluc- 
tuate between  five  and  ten  per  cent; 
that  they  do  not  on  any  artide  exceed 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  that  the  tariff  does 
not  contain  a  single  prohibition.  Now 
we  learn  firom  the  same  excellent  let- 
ter, that  the  Prussian  taxiff  imposes  a 
duty  equal  to  about 

36  per  cent  on  printed  cottons^ 
193  per  cent  on  plain  calicoes, 

from  50  to  79  per  cent  on  woollens, 
375  per  cent  on  tin  plates. 
Comment  oero  would  indeed  be  idle. 
When  we  finda  man  like  this  heaping 
every  possible  foul  chaij^e  upon  aU 
who  thmk  good  tp  question  his  wis- 
dom and  aocazaev,  it  only  causes  us  to 
smile;  but,  alas  I  our  merriment  va- 
nishes, when  we  reflect  that  his  state- 
ments are  rapturously  believed  in,  and 
apdanded,  ij  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bami  Maltaahn  Munchausen  would 
doubtlessly  be  afiionted,  were  he  to 
be  uM  that  his  oountrv  docs  not  pay 
her  debis ;  therefore  he  nas  been  guilty 
of  an  egrecons  oversight  in  not  in- 
forming us  now  she  pays  to  this  coun- 
try the  seven  millions.  Our  own  de- 
fective documents  only  giv«  her  credit 
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for  paying  little  mbre  than  half  a  mil- 
lion, so  thist  there  are  six  miHioas  and 
a  Ittlf  nnaoeounted  for.  Does  iiie 
send  us  bullion,  dr  goods,  or  anything 
at  all,  in  payment  of  the  six  milHoifB 
and  a  half?  This  must  be  cleared  up. 
We  must  have  ano^er  marvdlmis  se» 
riea  of  Munchausen'af>iseoveries  from 
ibt  intelligent  Baron  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion, to  8&W  what  our  annual  imports 
of  seven  millions  from  Prussia  ecmsist 
of,  and  to  save  her  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  little  better  than  a  downright 
swindler. 

The  worth  of  the  trade  with  Prus- 
sia, be  it  small  or  great,  has,  however, 
litUe  to  do  with  the  question.  She 
was  at  our  mercy.  For  both  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  she  had  to  look 
diiefly  to  this  eoontry  and  the  British 
Colonies,  i|ot  only  for  a  market  for  her 
produce,  but  for  employment  for  her 
shipping.  A  cessation  of  intercourse 
would  have  operated  ruinously  on  both 
her  trade  and  her  diips,  wlnle  we 
should  scsrcdy  have  felt  it.  HadMi- 
nistscs  pboed  before  W  audi  a  eessa* 
doo,  or  the  abandonment  of  her  ob» 
noxkms  duties,  she  would  have  sub- 
mitted immediately.  Had  they  done 
this,  they  would  have  been  gwy  of 
no  abuse  of  power ;  they  would  not 
have  oppressed  the  weik ;  they  wovld 
merdy  have  protected  the  prindplit 
laid  down  and  acted  on  by  tho  wiieM 
and  most  upright  of  England's  stales* 
men  statesmoi  vnio  were  vu  tooft 
capable  of  judf^ing  correctly  of  thdr 
country's  digmty  and  honomr,  than 
Mr  Huddsson. 

Not  one  word,  therefore,  of  what 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ssys 
in  defonoe  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaties 
is  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingm.  These 
treaties  are  utterlv  indefensible.  We 
say  again,  ay,  and  we  will  always  sav 
it  in  dennte  of  cither  him  or  hk 
betters,  that  in  them  England's  dig- 
nity, honour,  and  rights,  were  shame- 
ftdW,  culpably,  and  even  criminally 
sacnficed. 

Mr  Huskisson  represents  that  ^\ 
these  innovations  are  but  the  ftUowing 
up  of  those  princinles  which  Mr  Pitt 
inoulsated,  and  as  mr  as  Mssible  acted 
upon,  aatU  he  was  fereed  into  vrar  bjr 
the  FroKh  Revobition.  He  says  this 
of  that  Mr  PiU,  whose  speech  on  the 
Commcreifii  Treaty  with  France  is  oa 
record^  wbose  Ministry,  in  reject  of 
trsde,  was  a  series  of  restrictions, 
bounties,  and  prohibitiont,  tnd  who, 
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^epwdfng  Id  *I2i0  iknti^atiobiiiy  befcre 
ihif  idetlii*  itjnpfi—d  liMegnt  that  lie 
Ittd  jever  been  IndiiCBd  4d  relax  the 
'inariluiie  rigfat»of  Britun,  and  hia  de- 
4amiinalMn'totre*eittEbliah  the  ajritem 
.  Aded  on  by  hia  father.  We  need  net 
jdeted  Ux  Pitt'a  neararT  fnm  the 
Ubel.  That  gteat  man  ademnlj  bid 
it  doffn  aa  a  principle^  diat^Innovfr* 
,lkwa  ought  never  to  be  made  except 
jRHB-pin^neeMaity;  anditwaama 
i<Wiaiant  eadeavoor  on  all  occaaiont  to 
jahow«  that  ht  ,waa  guided  bj  such  n^ 
oessity,  and  not  by  abstract  principle. 

?be  tMth  la,  that  what  Mr  Hua- 
kiaaoiijay*  of  Mr  Pitt^  some  unhitali- 
Mgibk  oonaenae  which  he  puta  fovth 
JOHchiogtiie  Philoeophera  of  ^  mid- 
jdleagea^  and  hk  atak  traah  reapectiog 
ithe  eaeniiel  <tf  all  aaprovement^  &c., 
•we  all  filched  almoat  Terbadm  from 
nertaia  Cockney  pablkatiofia.  We  had 
eeen  the  whole  in  piint  before  we  met 
twilh  U  in  hia  pamphlet. 

He  aajra,  that  Uieae  imKNradona  were 
joeoommended  "1^  thoae  who  had  die 
gneateat  isteraat  to  aee  them  adopted/ 
•f-f'tha  enlightened  Merdumta  and 
Shipowners  of  this  oountnF** 

With  regard  to  the  ShqMwnera,  it 
ia  aiaot  that  these  who  really  deserve 
Ihe  namewere always  strongly oppo- 
eed  k)  the  iMu^ations.  The  latter 
flveveonly  aupported  1^  the  Shipown- 
am,  who  were  Fordgn  merchants  like- 
visa*  wh»  were  but  a%hdy  interested 
in  ahipipng,  «nd  who  acted  under  dM 
flersnaaion^  that  they  would  ffainmort 
m  merdunts  thaa  tney  wookI  lose  aa 
^ipowners. 

With  r^;ard  to  this  Merchants,  Mr 
Knskisson  continually  speaks  of  their 
ffnmscL  as  thouffh  it  was  in£dlible. 
Oa  tbe  Silk  trade  he  waa  suf^rted  by 
:the  Merdumta,  therefore  he  waa  right. 
Qa  tbe  Shipping  Intereat  he  is  aupporU 
ed  by  the  Merchants.  Therefore  be  ia 
atiUiight.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  if 
heob^  the  Merchanta>  it  is  iooposaible 
for  him  lo  err.  in  l^skting  for  agri« 
culture  and  manufacturea.  We  must, 
CheMiMre,  inqutret  who  and  what  the 
Metehanuare. 

Tbe  Ii:l[Qrahanta  of  this  eemtry  are 
divided  invo  aumeroua  parties,  ha- 
ftog  hoBtile  inta^tsy  and,  ia  ooose- 
qmn»f  fienelv opposed  toeach  other 
inopiaiim.  The  Baltic  Merdbants  are 
bitterly  atvarianeewith  tbe  Canadian 
Merchants*-«o  are  the  Etust-  India 
MetPohantowith  the  West  India  Mer- 
rhtnta^-eoara  the  Meicbaata  who  im^ 


^port  Foreign  com  with  those  who 
deal  in  British  torn.  Why  }  Because 
their  trades  axe  in  direct  oppo^tion— - 
because  the  ruin  of  the  Canada,  West 
India,  and  British  com  trades,  would 
greatly  benefit  ^e  Bahie,  East  India, 
and  Foreign  com  tMes. 

It  nec^sarily  follows,  that  while 
free  trade  will  greatly  benefit  some 
parties  of  Mer<mantB,  it  will  greatly 
m jure  others :  the  Mercantile  Interest 
'fterefore,  as  a  vdiole,  is  hotly  divided 
respecting  it.  The  '*  enlightened 
Merdumts,*'  of  whom  Mr  Hudusson 
-epeaks,  comprehend  only  a  portion  of 
the  merchants.  '  A  numerous,  rich, 
and  moat  respectable  portion  are  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  his  measures.  These, 
of  course,  are  unenlightened ;  he  will 
not  even  call  them  Merchants,  but  he 
classes  them  with  tbe  ^'  practical 
men,^  whom  he  holds  in  so  much 
eontempt  and  abhorrence. 

We  must  now  dissect  these  ^  en- 
fightened  Merchants."  One  of  theni 
is  perhaps  a  proprietor  of  Norway  fo- 
rests, or  Swedidi  iron- works,  or  Pros- 
aian  ships;  or  perhaps  he  has  con- 
tracted to  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
Baltic  timber  annually,  for  a  term  of 
▼ears,  at  a  certain  price ;  or  pcthapa  hia 
urancb-faouse  abroad  is  admirably  si- 
tuated for  the  purchasing  of  Fomgn 
com ;  or  perhaps  his  house  is  one  of 
a^ncy  to  yarious  Foreign  firms,  and 
:hia  per  centages  would  be  mightily 
enlarged  by  enlarged  imports  of  Bal- 
He  produce.  Hiere  is  a  Mr  Warbur- 
ton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
in  the  laat  Session,  spoke  very  ▼olubly, 
and  very  absurdly,  in  favour  of  free 
trade ;  this  gentleman,  we  bdiere,  is 
deeply  immersed  in  contracta  for  Bal- 
tic timber,  and  the  low  freights  of  Fo- 
reign ships  are  calculated  to  pu^  some 
thousands  per  annum  into  bis  pocket. 

Such  men  are  naturally  the  vocife- 
roua  champions  of  the  prindples  of 
ftve  trade.  These  prfndples  would 
ndn  tiie  timber  trade  of  Canada,  and 
benefit  hugdy  that  of  the  Baltic: 
theveibre,  they  must  be  trampeted 
hyaH  Baltic  Merchants.  They  would 
ruin  the  West  India  trade,  and  there- 
Jbv  yield  great  adTantages  to  the  Bra- 
ifi  and  East  India  trades;  thereforeu 
they  roust  be  lauded  by  the  Brasil 
and  Eaat  India  Merchants.  They 
would  rufn  ftitidi  shippkig,  and,  in 
eonaequence,  give  immense  profit  to 
Foreign  shipping ;  therefore  they  must 
be  delimded  by  those  Merchants  whi 
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hare  v^ted  their  moMv  in  Fdrelgs  iiit»qiiefltiod  hdtwtim^mmmA'Ba^ 

vessels.    These  "  enligutoned  Meifc  lMhnei>*-eK«elly  M^F^adgft  6o«0iii'i 

chants'!  cry  up  free  trade  for  no  earth«  meiito  would  plead  in  quoBtioDs  hefc 

ly  reason,  but  because  it  is  calculated  tweea  them  and  the  firftish  Gevem* 

fo  better  their  private  fortuues.  ment*   Yet^  acoordfingto  Mr  Ikidu»> 

If  a  Landowner  speak  in  favour  of '  son,  th^  are  Ae  onlf  n^en  in  this 

agriculture,  his  ^ntiments  are  held  country  who  am  to  be  lasteoed  to^  in 


to  be  of  no  value,  because  he  speaks 
from  personal  interest.  If  a  West  Ia« 
dia  proprietor  speak  in  &vour  of  the 
West  Indies,  or  a  Bank  Director  apeak 
in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
a  Canadian  Merchant  speak  in  favour 
of  Canada,  or  a  Country  Banker  in 
favour  of  the  Country  Banks,   the 
ease  is  the  same.    All  are  to  be  disre- 
garded,  becautie  they  speak  from  per- 
sonal interest.    But  let  one  of  these 
"  enlightened  Merchants"  speak  from 
personal  interes^  and  he  is  to  be  rap- 
turously obeyed  in  everything.  Grant- 
ing  that  the  former  are  prompted  by 
personal  interest,  they  still  speak  in 
uvour  of  what  is  British.  The  (land- 
owner speaks  for  what  would  benefit 
many  millions  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. The  West  India  proprietor^  and 
Canada  lierchant,   speak   for  what 
would  benefit  important  portions  of 
the  British  empire :  but  Mr  Huskis- 
aon's  "  enlightened  Merdiants"  speak 
§ar  what  would  benefit  Foreign  nations. 
.  The  Ri^t  Honourable  Geiuleman 
hks  fallen  into  the  deplorable  error  of 
ima^ning,  th^t  what  will  promote  thf 
trade  of  the  "enlightened  MerchaatSy'- 
will  necessarily  promote  the  trade  of 
the  whole  country*    A  ftee  trade  in 
odm  would  ruin  the  Agriculturist% 
and  thereby  would  rain  the^iation 
at  larg^ ;  but  still  it  W(Nild  benefit  the 
importers  of  foreign  corn,  beeanse  it 
would   enable   them   to  import  fiur 
more  than  they  have  been  able  ify  do 
under  the  pombitory  system.  A  free 
trade  In  timber  might  ruin  Canada, 
destroy  our  naval  supremacy,  an4  in- 
flict vital  ii^Jury  on  the  empire,  but 
still  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  in^- 
porter  of  Ba&c  timber,  by  enlar- 
pm  his  im^rts.  The  interests  ef  the 
trade  of  these  Merchants  are  iu  dkeot 
opposition  to  those  of  the  txade  of  the 
community  at  large.    Looking  at  the 
Alerchants  as  a  whole,  though  free 
tnfle  win  benefit  some,  it  wiu  injuit 
others;  it  will  yield  more  less  than 
profit  to  the  Mercantile  Interest. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  these 
*'  enlightened  Mercnants"  are  foreign* 
ert  in  every  thix^  save  birth  and  fesi<i 
deoce.  The^  pjead  exactly  .as  the  nar 
tlv^  of  Foreign  countries  woukl  plead 


legisktinff  for  agricidture,^  nianufiHi«> 
tuiie^  and  gettcnd  trade.  They  ire,  !■ 
truth,  the  men.  who  ought  n^ver  ta  be 
listened  to*  We  are  heartily  sids-of 
these  mercantile  leoidaiors.  If  our 
trading  Urns  must  be  fiMDcd  either 
by  theU),  or  the  oobblers  of  the  ooua* 
try,  in  Heavan's  name  J  let  it  be  dbne 
hy,  the  kttei*  The  cobUien.  have  a 
personal  interest  in  keeping  t^e.csm.* 
rauuity  in  prosperity,  but  the  ^'  en* 
tightened  Merdunta"  havaa  personal 
interest  in  plunging  it  into  ruin. 

Mr  HuskiBson  ssserts,  that  those  wha 
Of^ae  hia  ruinous  ehaagea  are  tlw 
"  enemies  of  all  impcovenent."  Ob 
the  part  of  ourselves,  and  every  ena 
whom  it  a£&0t8,  we  proslaim  me  a»- 
serdon  tor  be  Cslse  and  oaluauiieos; 
Mid  ia  imitation  oi  his  awn  ^atm 
i^eikittg^  vre  prodaim  fiurther,  lluit 
when  he  made  it,  hi  kmbw  it  to  ba 
^dse  and  calumnious. 
. .  IP  good  sober  sooth,  were  na  im» 
provements  made  in  thb  country  un% 
til  he  fofsoc^  the  tcca  of  liber^  iu 
Fffsnce  to  make  them  ?  Beforekams 
known  in  the  British  Parliameut  as 
an  "  improver,"  kwsupon  laws  wera 
aanually  oiacted^  which  paadoeed 
dianges  of  every  descx^tion ;  and  yet 
they  wevc^euerally  supported  by  those 
whom  he  calls  the  enemies  of  all  im«> 
psovemest.  Why  were  suck  laws  thus 
supported?  Because  they.woie  ba^ 
tomed  upon  public  neossMty— beesasa 
they  ware  fUmsd  ta  remove  someob«- 
vioua  abuse,  to- remedy  some  real  evil^ 
or  to  aopply  •one  pioiied  defioieiiGy««* 
because  tliey  had  the  foundatioai  and 
M$cU  which  are  essential  fo  justi* 
fying  the  enaetment  of  new  kwa.*  Ta 
aautious  changes  aad  abolitiena  made 
on  such  priudples,  we  have  always 
prelessed  ottndiipei  t»  ba  firieadUyu. 

These»  on  i^oai  he  casts  the  fklsab 
hoa4  ■aarfioned^  that  giaftt  change 
the  abotttiem  a€  the  kw%  whidi>  in 
respect  of  trada^  tseated  Ireknd  as  a^ 
oslany-Hhey  ipplauded  Mr  Huskia* 
aau's  consolidation  of  the  txadiagkws 
—they  pndsed  Mr  Peel'ii  eonsolidaA 
tion  of  the  statutes— ^tkey  advocated 
the  Hew^kw  for  preventing  thesub» 
divismu  of  land  in  Ireknd«-tbty  weit 
(riendly  to  the  admission  of  Colonial 
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Silk  trade  la  bitter  snfibring,  and  still 
keeps  it  in  sufibriog  and  declension^ 
the  new  Colonial  System  has  yielded 
nothing  but  eyil-HUid  the  changes 
toudiingBanksand  the  Currency,  ma* 
nife^tly  nad  the  most  ii^urions  oonse* 
quenoes.  B^ore  Uiese  "  improve* 
moits"  came  into  operation,  the  conn- 
try  was  proq>enms  and  happy ;  every 
Interest  flourished:  the  rerenue  in« 
Creased  so  much,  that  a  large  renis* 
sion  of  taxes  could  be  made  annually ; 
but  since  they  began  to  o^«vate,  tbe 
country  has  wen  groaning  under  po- 
verty and  misery;  the  revenue  has 
been  insufficient  tor  meeting  the  law- 
ful claims  upon  the  Exchequer ;  no 
taxes  have  been  repealed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  new  taxes  are  threat- 
ened. In  Parliament,  Mr  Huskis- 
son's  worshippers  have  been  the,  loud- 
est in  proclaiming  die  country  to  be 
in  almost  unexampled  distress;  and 
the  proofs  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  promise  of  new 
taxes,  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  ^cheouer. 

That  we  have  not  called  changes 
"  improvements,"  whidi  have  yidded 
no  beneflt  whatever— that  we  have 
not  called  changes  **  improvements,'* 
which  demonstrably  have  ant^^ected 
large  masses  of  the  community  to 
wholesale  confiscation  and  hunger  ■ 
that  we  have  not  called  diangea  **  im- 
provements," under  the  operation  of 
which  the  country  has  experienced 
nothing  but  loss  and  suffimng— that 
we  have  not  done  this,  is  not  a  matter 
tofill^iswith-repentance.  Theblu^ 
tinges  not  our  cheek,  when  we  re- 
member that  we  have  strennowly  op- 
posed such  *'  improven^ents."  We 
are  not  tortured  by  conscience,  when 
we  reflect,  that  we  have  not,  like  the 
Membera  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  self-same  breath,  lauctod  the 
changes,  and  deplored  their  calagiitous 
consequences. 

And  now,  how  wonld  Mr  Huslds* 
son  have  dealt  with  us,  if  we  had 
been  the  servile  supporters  of  his  *'  Im- 
provements ?"  By  his  aotions,  if  not 
by  his  words,  he  would  have  duu^ 
us  with  the  most  gross  ignorance  and 
incanadty. 

The  domblnatbn  JIaws  were  abo> 
lidied,and  this  was  held  to  be  a  mag- 
nificat ^' improvement."  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards^  he  and  his  col- 
leagues came  to  Parliament  to  confbs 
that  the  most  grtevoui  evils  had  fol<» 
12 


-thMTwersfiivoarsble  to  tlie  ro« 

4lnction  of  taxes— they  called  for  va- 
rious improvements  in  Ireland,  which 
Miniaters  admit  ase  necessary— and 
thc^oi^posednot  the  disfranchisement 
of  o(»Tupt  boroughs,  the  appointment 
of  oommisaions  to  introduce  improve- 
coents  into  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  -ftc  &c 
They  did  not  oppose  various  changes 
made  by  Mr  Huskisson  himself;  and 
they  never  opjjosed  «  single  change, 
which,. upon  trial,  has  been-proved  to 
be  really  an  **  improvement." 

Why  thenars  they  thus  libelled  by 
Mr  Huskisson  ?  Because  they  ovm 
poaed  periloua  changes  which  pub- 
lic necessity  did  not  ^  for— because 
thev  opposed  the  abrogation  of  laws, 
under  which  the  empire  had  risen  to 
4he  highest  point  of  trade,  riches, 
and  greatness— because  they  opposed 
gigantic  innovations,  which,  on  being 
Boade,  have  filled  the  land  with  bank- 
ruptcy and  wretdiedness. 

What  <^  improvements"  have  these 
mnpns  condemned?  The  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws— the  abrogation 
of  the  Navigation  Laws— the  admission 
of  Foreign  wrought  silks-^henew  Co- 
lonial System— and  the  changes  touch- 
ing Banks  and  the  Currency.  Have 
xbeae  been  '^  improvements,"  in  rb- 
AUTT?  We  ssk  for /)roo^/ and  am- 
ide experiment  can  surely  fiurnish 
them.  What  care  we  for  M  r  Huskis- 
son's  assertions— what  care  we  for  the 
shonta  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  unanimity  of  Parliament  ?  We 
must  have  proofii— fiicts  and  figures— 
that  legitimate  evidence  which  has  al- 
ways hitherto  been  thought  necessary 
for  producing  honest  andratioual  con- 
viction. Aceording  to  the  oommon 
meaning  of  language,  improvement 
ons^t  not  to  make  tilings  worse;  it 
jcven  ou^t  not  to  leave  them  as  It 
finds  than ;  it  ought  to  make  them 
betltE.  Speaking  with  reference  to 
this,  we  ask  once  more,  have  the 
changes  we  have  named  been  improve- 
ments m  f«al£^  ^  What  benefits  have 
theryislded?  How  tmuh  kaoe  they 
odtUioHm  trade,  woaiih, proopmrUy, 
iwdkapphkmqf  the  om fire? 

The  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws 
demaastiably  produosd  gi^mtic  evils 
—since  the  abrogation  of  3e  Naviga- 
tion LawsyForetgnshippinghas  rapidly 
multiplied,  and  our  own  m  been  re- 
duced to  the  deqiest  distress— the  ad- 
tnisi^on  of  Foid^  silks  invdyed  the 
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}&md,  and  to  eiiiet  laws  wgdati  Hie 
comUliiatknn. 
^  A  law  was  passed  for  the  adndssloii 
•of  Fore%n  silks.  On  its  being  attack- 
ed; M^  Hoskisson  said  to  Parliament 
'^^weet  creature !  this  kw  is  perfect, 
and  must  noCon  any  accoont  be  altered. 
The  obedient  FU-Ilament  voted  that  it 
sboold  not  be  altered  in  the  least  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  sahited  Faiw 
Itsment  with— -Gende  slave !  we  hate 
been  feaifdlly  wrong  in  the  sOk  busi- 
ness ;  W  must  abandon  thia  perftct 
kw  for  another,  stnfibd  with  absolute 
prohibitions,  prohibitory  duties,**  and 
vexatioas  restrictions— m  a  woid,  ap- 
proaching as  nesrly  as  possible  to  the 
oomplete  prohibition  we  are  destroy- 
ing. Hie  humble  Parliament  obeyed 
-him,  and  at  onee  voted  that  the  first 
4aw  and  the  decision  it  had  just  made 
>were  indefensible. 

The  Colonial  System  was  abdished* 
Mr  Huskisson  ftnd  his  ooUemes  de- 
fended diis,  on  the  grouid  Uiat  vast 
benefits  would  flow  nom  firee  trad&-« 
that  the  system  of  exduston  was  per- 
nidoas,  and  oug^t  to  be  abandoned— 
that  discriminating  kws  ought  not  to 
«ust,  and  that  Foreign  ships  oug^t  to 
te  nkced  on  an  equality.  Almost  im- 
racdiately  afterwards  they  exduded 
American  ships  from  the  Colonies; 
and  die  exdusion  still  exists,  hi  de- 
spite of  every  aSiBr  of  negotktion  and 
Concession  in  regard  to  America— 4n 
regard  to  that  country  whidi  alone 
eoNud  give  the  new  system  any  ^i^ry 
material  operation  fbr  the  present— 
the  M  system  has  been  to  a^great  ex- 
tent restored. 

Mr  Huskisson  and  his  colleagues 
dedared  that  the  small  notes  of  Banks 
were  extremely  peraidmn,  and  they 
introduoed  a  kw  into  Parliament  m 
wipreasing  them  throughout  th^  Uni- 
tea  Kingdom.  Before  raiskW  passed, 
they  moidoned  it  wholly  in  respect  to 
Scotland,  and  to  agreat  exisnt  in  re- 
spect of  Irdand.  They  refVised  stamne 
•0  the  Country  Banks,  and  indirectly 
forced  a  krge  amount  of  their  p»- 
per  out  of  drcnktion,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  an  excess  of  currency;  and 
then  they  strsined  every  nerve  to  re- 
place th<*  suppressed  paper  of  the  Cmu- 
trv  Banks  with  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Mr  Huskisson  made  a  change  of 


-kw,  by  wMdi  Ferdgn  saNM  provisions 
came,  duty  free,  into  oempetitidn  with 
those  of  ireknd.  -He  has  just  revo- 
ked ihk  change,  for  another;  whidi 
imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  the  Foreign 
provisioBB* 

The  Navigation  Laws  were  abo^ 
Inhed.  In-the  pamfdilet  before  ns,  Mr 
Huskiasondedares  ^t  this  was  ne- 
'eessary,and  that  it  has  yidded  nothing 
•but  benefit.  Barlkment  tumuhnous- 
ly  re-echoed  hk-dedaration.  "Wliile 
we  write,  he  k  restoring  the  kws  as 
fin*  as  he  can— te  k  tramplhig  on  Free 
Tradie  and  Beeiprodty— by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  enumerated  i^ti- 
dfis.  Parliament  k  of  course  obeying 
him,  and  diereby  dedwiw,  tfiat  its 
aentimenta  on  General  Gascoigne's 
motion  were  whdly  unjustifiable. 

The  new  Colonial  Sjrstem  admitted 
Forei^  manufiMtures  into  the  North 
American  Cdonies  at  certain  duties, 
and  it  permitted  them  to  be  cuttkd  by 
Foreign  diipa.  Mr  Huskisson  k  now 
raising  the  duties,  and  endeavouring 
to  give  the  carriage  to  the  ships  of  iflik 
'Country* 

'  When  Mr  Huskisson  introduced 
the  new  System  of  Free  Trade,  he' de- 
daimed  about  as  mudi  asainst  re- 
strktion  as  prohibition.  He  vflffied 
the  old  svstem,  because  it  was ''  a  re- 
strictivcr  one.  He  rafled  aa  much 
against  prohibitory  duties  as  disolute 
pardhibittons,  and  boasted  hugdy  be- 
cause he  was  lowering  sodi  duties. 
He  dedared  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
prohibitions  of  any  kind — that  tiiade 
ought  to  be  free— that  our  manufao* 
turers  ougjht  to  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  Foreign  ones  in  die  home 
market.  Now  he  merdy  attacks  pro- 
hibitory kws^  and  he  is  raising  hk 
competition  duties  to  prohibitory  ones. 
After  prochdming  competition  to  be 
essoitial,  he  k  destroying  that  wldch 
he  had  established. 

AsA  now,  we  repeat,  how  would 
Mr  Huskisson  have  dealt  with  us,  if 
we  had  been  the  servik  supporters  of 
hk  ^it  ^^  improvements  r^  By  hk 
janmcf  ones  he  would  have  told  us  that 
we  were  consummate  fodk— that  we 
had  advocated  fiike  nrindples  and  per- 
nicious changes.  We  lament  not,  that 
we  did  not  sanction  what  be  has  been 
compelled  to  undo— that  we  oopoaed 
laws  whkh  he  has  abandoned,  and 


**  The  duty  oa  aoine  descriptions  of  lodk  Bandanas  k  at  present  equal  to  seventy- 
Avf  per  cent 
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prineipleB  whlob  hft  km  p^t^/oBiHy  i«- 
nouDced.  That  we  have  tecttped  the 
difigrace,  causes  us  no  lacrmoatMm* 
If  the  House  of  Godubms^  at  Mr 
HuskiBSQii's  hiddiBg,  have  in  ona  week 
voted  a  law  to  be  perfect^  aad  iti  the 
next  east  it  to  the  winds  as  ruiMms-* 
have  in  one  heior  f»rocIaiinf  d  ^rindplaB 
lo  beinfaUiblei  and  in  the  MxtalMil- 
doned  them  as  enroaeeus-'-iiaiie  dane 
that  in  one  moment^  which  it  has  iy»- 
iktie  in  the  next^--ha(7^  eat  ita  own 
wordsj  and  demmneed  its  owti  deos- 
siont— we  are  not  seity  that  wa  ha^ 
not  shared  in  the  degradatkiit  Never 
ahall  we  grieve,  because  our  Inow  is 
unsoiled  with  the  shame  because  our 
fingers  are  pure  from  the  iniquity* 

We  have  spoken  of  those  changes^ 
called  by  Mr  Huskissen  "  iroprove- 
mentSy"  which  have  had  actual  opera- 
tion. He  has  made  other  changea^ 
to  wit,  he  has  bwered  the  import  do- 
ties  on  cottons,  wooUen^  and  other 
articles,  in  which  our  manalsotuieta 
can  undersell  those  q£  ererj  other 
country.  What  have  been  the  affbeta? 
Nothing.  He  has  substituted  one 
IHt>bibitory  duty^  foe  ttiother ;  the 
House  is  precisely  the  same,  only  he 
has  dapped  upon  the  door  a  new 
number;  what  the  high  duty  waa^ 
the  low  one  has  hitherto  been,  in  ope- 
ration. Are  we  ashamed  beemse  we 
have  not  called  these  inoperative 
changes  ^Mmproveroents?"  No.  Why 
should  we  be  ashamed,  becanae  we 
have  not  written  palpable  falsehoods  ? 
Let  these  chan^  have  actual  efiect 
—let  them  bring  a  massof  Fore^n 
cottonS)  woollens,  8u.  into  tha  oonn*- 
try— and  then  Mr  Huskissoa  and  hia 
House  of  Commons  will  revoke  theaa, 
as  the  very  revecse  of  ^'  improve- 
ments." ' 

We  speak  of  the  abolitioD  of  the 
Com  iiaws  separately,  because  its  ao^ 
tual  consequences  have  not  yet  been 
exp^eaoed.  Putting  out  of  eight 
years  of  scarcity— the  exception  to 
the  ruW— these  laws  would  never  have 
aufierad  wheat  to  reach  70s.,*  exce^ 
f(Nr  a  few  weeks  at  distant  intervala ; 
they  would  never  have  permitted  the 
average  price  cm  a  teroi  of  ytara  la 
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ciKatd  6e8#  or  6^  Thll^  is  Ae^s 
question.  Now  Ministers  say,  that 
m  Agriculturists  cannot  grow  wheat 
fitt  leaa  than  608*,  and  that  they  mean 
them  to  have  this  price  under  the  new 
law.  fii  eaurse^  if  they  think  as  ^ley 
apeak— if  they  be  not  dishonest  hypo- 
eritea— all  they  expect  from  the  new 
law  is,  that  it  Will  make  whett  about 
H,  per  quarter  cheaper  than  it  Urould 
havie  been  mndei*  ^  old  laws«  on  the 
afvcrage  of  time^  Such  dieapening 
would  DMetieally  give- 5s.  per  annum, 
er  a  Uttte  mere  than  a  penny  per  week, 
to  each  member  of  uie  eoitmiv^ity. 
What  the  real  effeet  of  the  new  law 
will  be,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  we  are  merely  speaking  of 
what  Miniatera  expeet  it  to  be. 

Toprodnee,  therefore,  thiswarth*- 
kts  reduction  of  price,  all  the  rela« 
tions  of  agriculture  have  been  do* 
ranged— the  great  interests  of  the  na- 
tu>n  have  been  brought  into  Warfare 
— 4he  democracy  has  been  indted  to 
call  for  the  ruin  of  die  ariatocracy^^ 
the  milliona  who  are  employed  in 
agriculture  have  been  Subjected  to 
grievous  n^uries— a  gigandc  addition 
la  to  be  made  to  the  oenurv  and  mi- 
aery  of  Ireland — and  naif  the  popul*- 
tiOB  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
brought  into  danger  of  n^.  We  have 
oppoaed  this;  we  have  maintdned 
that  the  fortnaes,  bread,  and  comfort 
of  teii  or  twdve  millions  of  our  feU 
lew-aul^ects  ou|^  not  to  be  put  in 
peril  for  ao  contemptible  an  oljeet ; 
out  thia  is  not  suffident  to  proVe  diat 
wa  are  ^  the  eneaues  of  all  improto- 
menu" 

Be  it  lenMnbered,  that  **  improve* 
mcna"  haa  never  been  conCemplated; 
theory  has alitaya bee&— d)e8truetiflai, 
and  m  new  law»  the  revetsa  of  ihe  old 
ones !  Wa  have  defended  a  prohibi«- 
tian  by  law,  up  to  70s. ;  but  we  have 
aeid  nothing  against  any  improvement 
ef  the  Com  Lawa  tet  ahould  hold 
thia  aadied. 

If  Mr  Huskisson  can  prove  that  he 
poaseases  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  his  changes  cannot  be  other 
than  improvements,  we  w31  at  ones 
aupport  htm  to  hia  heart's  oontent ;  but 


*  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  law  of  1822  was  not  to  come  into  opeimtk»|i 
tmtd  wheat  should  reach  80t.,  and  that  it  has  never  had  apemtion*  becauee  wheat 
has  never  risen  to  this  price  since  it  was  enacted.  But  after  coming  into  etfect,  it 
was  constantly  to  open  tU  ports  when  wheat  should  reach  70ft  In  speaking  of  the 
operation  of  the  Com  Laws,  we  naturally  speak  as  though  they  were  both  in  present 
opeiation.  The  proriskm,  that  wheat  shall  for  once  rise  to  80s.,  is  not  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  regular  tew ;  It  is  merely  to  fix  the  time  when  the  tew  shall  have  vitality. 
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uatU  i)«  teifihrt  WMh  pi^of;  we  vvvt 
be;  penxuttad  to  fX/^rcim  our  )»wp 
Judgement.  Wbeo  h«  thw  ptatUc^ 
4jroclaiin%  "  /wn  uifaUild»*-/cannH 
commit  an  error^^v^  vat^mam  of 
iftin^  must  of  n0peMity  Dean  improve- 
ment—^  everv  fme  who  opposes  mf 
changes  must  or  necetiity  be  .the  ene- 
my of  aU  improvement  r'^r^wheft  he 
does  this,  we  may  wonder  prodigipiM-  ^ 
ly  at  bis  drunken  egotism  and  anor 
g&nce ;  but,  as  to  our  beUe^iog  bin, 
we  roust  be  excused*  We  h$(fe  only 
to  look  at  his  actions,  and  these  prce 
olaim>-^Mr  Huskiasen  evrad  wofollF 
on  the  Cpmbinatiffn  I^iws,  the  Silk 
Trade,  the  Coloaia}  System-^every 
change  that  he  has  inlroduoed  ]  We 
roust  be  pardoned  for  giving  less  crep 
dii  to  bis  words  tban  to  his^iclions. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  whole  of  these 
boasted  "  improvements,"  we  sav  once 
more,  wbat  benefit  bave  they  yielded  ? 
—Have  they  increased  tradier — Have 
they  caused  a  single  interest  to  floui- 
rish  ? — Have  they  raiped  the  zevenue  ? 
—Have  they  reduced  the  tstxes?-!- 
Have  they  multiplied  (be  comCorts  aid 
jeojoyments  of  the  WiOxluAg  clayes  ?tt- 
Have  thev  promotfed  peace  and  barii 
jnon^  in  tne  community  P*— Hate  they 
diminished  vice  and  aiipe^^— Httve 
they  benefited  the  beat  intemU  of 
ibe  conupunityj  individually,  and  im 
the  a^egate  ? — If  they  have  done  aH 
this.  It  can  be  proved  by  official  deou* 
meats;  and^  in  the  face  of  the  oeuur 
tij^  we  call  upqn  Mx  HvskissoB  and 
his  "  hireling8|"-*-upoa  those  who^ 
}ike  Mr  Liddell,  declare  tbe  oeiViByap 
tern  to  be  an  "  enlightened  and  b^Ov 
fidsl  one,"— i)pou  ail  tbe  auppoKteis  of 
this  system^  to  prpduse  the  doe^v 
m^nts.  I/ct  ua  have  no  qaoie  qpinioBt 
and  sssertiona-^let  uf  have  bo  more 
bombast  and  boastiaff—det  na  have  bo 
more  Parlianientary  ^eers  and  bn^ 
rities — tbe ''  iroDrovements"  biwe  bow 
been  tried ;  and  ]ei  ap  a4li4Pali«e  be 
fdvLU  to  our  questiQiis  by  the  AietaaBd 
figures  of  f^tual  experipfient,    JLiel 
Ihis  be  dope,  And  w^  rf^  bo  lileooed* 
We  m}is^  however,  have  raitkmel 
and  convincing  evidence-  The  annual 
increase  of  ^  peculation  of  immt^ 
nillions  ia  very  eoBsiderahle ;   ana 
trade,  revenue,  &c.  ought  to  inerease 
in  proportion.  Tbe  ansual  increase  of 
population  in  our  Formgn  possetskma 
is  oonsidarable^  and  thia  ought  to  pro- 
dace  a  proportionateincrease  of  trade, 
&€.  at  home,  Be^e  theee ''  improve* 
m/oe^tT  were  made»  trade,  wealth,  and 


lefenuei  Bote  r«Bt%  on  Ike  aresage 
«f  every  two  iW  three  yean ;  their  in- 
erease was  greater  in  prop<^tioB  than 
that  ti  population.  If  toey  have  not 
iBcreaaed  OMire  rapidly  in  proportion 
in  the  last  two  yeara,  than  they  in- 
eveased  prmoiisI|r,  the  changes  have 
BOt  been  impeovements.  if  thev  be 
BOW  no  greater  tban  tbey  weie  tnree 
years  agOb  notwithstanding  the  in- 
oreaseof  populatioD  at  home  and  in  the 
celoaies,  the  changes  have  been  tbe 
ptetentives  ef  improvement ;  and  If 
they  be  depressed  and  declining,  the 
ebanges  ha^e  been,  not  improveraenti^ 
but  destruetive  evils. 

^nd  now,  what  ore  the  answers 
which  official  doeBmcnts,  giaringfaets, 
the  evidence  ef  everr  man's  eyes  and 
.ears,  and  universal  belief,  furnish  to 
ourqusstioBs?  Ther  are,  that  during 
the  eperatien  of  these  '^  improve-*, 
menta,"  trade  has  been  in  bitter  suf- 
fering-f-every  interest  has  been  dis- 
tresied^the  revenue  has  declined— 
the  necessity  for  new  tsxes  has  been 
igreated—«the  working  classes  have  been 
in  the  greatest  miserv— the  communi- 
iy  has  heen  filled  with  animosity  and 
atnle-^^viee  and  crime  have  iearfully 
increased-^ndividual  wealth  has  been 
aefioasly<limfiiished-^and  the  best  in- 
terests of  tbe  empoe  have  sustained 
grievcBs  ii^juxT. 

Theae  are  the  answers««>the  appal- 
llPg  answers,  the  tsnth  of  wbidi  ne 
man  can  queation.  It  is  matter  of  de- 
menstratioB,  that  the  '^improvefneuta'' 
had  the  diief  share  in  producing  thia 
etale  of  things,  and  that  they  rendtf 
a  ooDtinBance  of  it— allowing  for  oo- 
caaional  fluctttation»^*-certaiB.  It  ia 
matter  ef  demonstradon,  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Gomhinafion  Laws  must  be 
a  continual  source  ef  inauboidiDation 
and  guilt— that  die  afooUtion  of  the 
Navigatioo  Laws  miuat  keep  &e  Ship- 
ewnesB  in  loss  and  distress  that  tae 
admission  ef  ForeigB  laanufactBres 
must,  in  several  trades,  deprive  the  mas- 
|era«f  adequate  profits,  apd  keep  the 
workmen  in  penury  and  wreU^iednesa 
-**-tbBt  the  cnsngs  in  the  Com  Laws 
BitMtnunfsnningasBprofitable  trade, 
and  keep  the  agneultural  population 
in  poverty  and  anfoing— «uit  the 
change  in  the  Currency  aaust  anni- 
hilate property  and  the  value  •€£  la- 
bour—and  that  all  thia  muat  make  a 
nighty  increase  la  ignorance,  vice,  aod 
cnme* 

Changea  luunQg  uadk  eoosequenees 
may  be  called  **  imfrByttncma"  by 
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Mr  Husldsttni-T-they  may  be  called 
40  by  the  whole  MmiBtrf-^— the  House 
of  Commons  may  tote  them  to  be  so 
ten  thousand  times  by  acclamation— 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  may 
make  solemn  oath  that  they  are  so— 
the  whole  country  may  asseverate  the 
«ame— and  still  we  will  assert  ihtU 
ihey  are  not  improvements.  The  in- 
fiuny  of  calling  that ''  improyementy" 
which  has  operated  like  a  pestilenoe 
on  Dublic  prosperity,  and  filled  tbeland 
wita  banlmiptcy,  hunger,  and  misery, 
shall  never  sit  upon  us  and  ours. 

In  despite  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  his 
worshippm,  we  maintain  that  never 
were  tne  interests  of  any  civilisEed 
country  more  wantonly  sported  with 
by  ignorant  and  imbecile  quackery, 
than  those  of  this  country  have  been 
sported  with  in  the  last  few  years. 
His  own  acts  confess  it  Every  cnange 
has  operated  so  injuriously,  that  ne 
has  revoked  it  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  the  avoiding  of  an  open  confes- 
sion that  it  was  ui^ustifiable,  would 
permit  him.  That  he,  with  the  know- 
wdge  flashing  him  in  the  face  of  what 
the  country  has  endured,  and  of  what 
he  has  been  compelled  to  undo,  should 
speak  as  though  these  changes  had 
beenreally  improvements,  forms  a  spe- 
cimen of  assurance  perfecUy  matchless. 

If  the  cre^  of  those  wno  think  as 
we  do  be  so  erroneous,  why  does  he 
not  abandon  it  inpractice  as  well  as 
in  profession?  Why  does  he  over- 
Ivhelm  us  with  vituperation,  and  then 
adopt  our  counsels  }  After  treating  us 
so  unmerdf^y  as  he  did  on  the  Silk 
Question,  why  did  he  immediately 
after  emblace  our  principles  in  every- 
thing short  of  complete  legal  prohim- 
tionr  After  speakiiu^of  usashedoes 
in  this  pamphlet,  why  is  he  returning 
to  the  prineiples  of  the  old  Navisation 
Laws?  He  knows  that  the  old  Re- 
strictive System  consisted  in  great  part 
of  prohibitorv  duties ;  why  then  aoes 
he  not  abolisn  prohibitory  duties  ? 

The  competition  which  he  and  his 
worshippers  have  so  loudly  trumpet* 
cd,  means,  not  competition  in  Foreign 
markets,  for  that  existed  under  tne 
old  system,  but  competition  in  the 
home  market ; — why  tnen  does  he  not 
bless  us  with  it?  Why  does  he  not 
abolish  the  prohibitory  duties  on  Fo- 
reign cottons,  wooHens,  and  linens  ? 
We  tell  him  that  he  dare  noil  We 
tell  him,  that  in  his  heart  he  knows 
onr  principles  to  be  the  trtie  ones,  and 
those  of  fra  trade  to  be  ruinous.  Not-  . 
withstanding  his  simple   puffing  of 


f^  trade,  if  it  bring  Foreign  manu- 
factures into  this  country— -if  it  d^ 
prive  our  ships  of  their  employment— 
if  it  injure  our  trade  in  the  Odonies— 
if  it  make  any  other  than  merely  luU 
minal  changet — he  is  constrained  to 
own  that  it  operates  perniciously. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
asks  such  patriotic  and  intelligent  men 
as  Sir  £.  KnatchbuU,  Sir  T.  Gooch, 
and  Sir  T.  Lethbridge,what  they  mean 
by  the  term.  Free  Trade.  He  says,— 
'*  Are  they  desirous  to  limit  trade  and 
industry  as  formerly  to  Guilds  and 
Corporations?  Do  they  wish  them  to 
be  confined  to  Chartered  Companiei 
and  Monopolies  ?  Are  they  anxious  to 
restore  some  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred laws  of  absurd  re^;ulation  and 
vexatious  interference,  which  have 
been  repealed  ?"  The  puerile  insult 
cast  upon  these  respectable 'mdi  by 
such  questions,  is  worthy  only  of  de- 
rision. He  knows  well  what  thevmeafi 
by  free  trade.  He  knows  weU,  that 
tne  free  trade  which  they  oppose,  is 
that  whidi  would  ruin  the  trade  of  ten 
<Hr  twelve  millions  of  British  and  Irish 
Agriralturists — ^which  would  ruin  the 
tradeof  the  Shipowners — which  would 
ruin  the  trade  of  important  British 
colonies — ^whidi  would  ruin  the  trade 
of  certain  valuable  British  manufac- 
tures—solely to  benefit  the  trade  of  a* 
handful  of  Fore^  merchants  and  Fo-. 
reign  nations.  To  geniiine  f>ee  trade^ 
to  Uut  which  says— Export  as  mudi 
as  you  please,  and  import  whatever 
you  please,  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  artides  as  you  produce  in  abnn- 
dance^— they  are  the  warm  friends. 

As  to  the  revision  and  consolidation 
of  the  laws,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  question  of  me  trade.  He 
knows  this  as  well  as  we  do.  Great 
as  Mr  Feel's  merits  are  in  that,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  his  puUic  coki- 
duct,  there  u  nothing  new  in  that 
revision  and  consoKdatioD,  for  it  has 
been  done  in  former  periods  of  our 
history.  However  absimi  and  vexati- 
ons  tlie  repealed  laws  were,  trade  flou- 
rished as  much  under  them  as  it  has 
ever  done  since  their  repeaL  The 
question  of  free  trade  is  not— shsU  an 
inoperative  law  be  abolished,  or  a  de- 
fective law  be  amended  ?  It  is-nfAo// 
the  prmciple  be  reversed  of  the  whole 
trading  laws  of  the  BrilWi  empire? 

Mr  Huskisson  says,  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  stand  still ;  and  in  this  we 
agree  with  him.  We  quarrel  with 
'*  the  application  of  philosophy  So 
Uade/*  and  the  ''  Kientific  improve. 
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nenti/'  toleljr  becauie»  under  them 
the  oonntryy  instead  of  advaDcingy  is 
ntrograding ;  and  hecauae  we  are  oon^i 
▼inced  that  it  will  eontinue  to  do  so. 
If  it  he  advancing  at  this  moment,  it 
is  doing  so  in  this  manne^— it  has 
finrly  turned  round,  and  is  advancing 
at  a  gallop  to  the  point  from  which  it 
first  started.  Such  an  advance  may  he 
Rkarvdlously  scientific  and  philosophi* 
cal,  but  neverdieless  we  cannot  pndae 
it. 

At  the  outset  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr 
HttsUMon  makes  an  unmeasured  at- 
tack upon  a  Noble  Lord,  for  certain 
opinions  uttered  hy  the  latter  respect* 
ing  him  in  the  Htfuse  of  Peers.  He 
states,  he  hss  hcenwylching  the  con« 
duct  of  this  noUe  person  fbr  ihirtv-* 
five  years,  and  derides  what  he  caUs 
his  ttieories.  In  this  he  acts  very  un- 
wisely. It  oompds  neople  to  look  at 
\ai  own  conduct  for  ine  last  thirty-five 
or  forty  years— to  ouunine  the  *'  theo-i 
neBi"  of  whidi  he  was  so  pissionatelj^ 
enamoured,  when  he  was  a  Frencn 
dobhist;  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Bevcdution— and  to  ssk  by  what  im« 
wMrfbility  it  happened,  that  one  of  the 
Frendi  Jacobins  became  a  member  of 
an  English  Tory  Ministry,  and  the 
cdiinet  cdktffue  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon.  It  com- 
pds  peo^  to  observe,  that  when  his 
pnaent  ^  teories**  came  into  practice, 
the  country  was  in  mat  prosperity, 

\  that  ever  ainoe  it  nasbeen  in  deep 


Tfartttf^ioat,  Mr  Huskisson  lavish* 
If  bespatters  those  who  have  written 
agpsinst  his  changes,  with  such  terms 
as  **  hiidiini,''— <<  hireling  audiors,** 
^"^  nitersMe  scribblers;^-««  theo- 
rists,"  &e. ;  and  he  charges  them  with 
having  put  forth  intentional  false- 
hooda.  He  treats  the  Shipowners  al« 
SDOsCasunmercifiilly.  We  gather  from 
this,  that  he  deems  the  **  old,  anti- 
^oatcd  ^rstem,  which  permits  wri* 
ter»  to  cntidse  the  measures  of  public 
MTvants,  a  very  pernicious  one ;  and 
that  he  thidu  it  would  be  another 
buge  **  improvement,"  if  he  could 
■n))}ect  bis  Utersry  asniliaits  to  capi- 
talmnmhiPfnt 

From  the  manner  in  whi^  he  uses 
this  to  borrow  hia  own  word— '*  ve- 
ttNB,"  U  is  voj  evident,  that  he 
wi4iea  the  puUie  to  applv  it  to  every 
cne  who  Ium  written  any  uiing  against 
Ids  tmaovatioiis :  the  remepibrance, 
therefore,  of  what  we  have  onnelves 
vritten,  eommands  «s  to  notice  it. 

Vol.  XXlk 
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Previously  to  the  d^Mite  on  the  mo« 
tion  of  Mr  £llice  respecting  the  Silk 
Trade,  Mr  Huskisson  was  in  generil . 
treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the 
literary  opponents  o£  the  new  system  % 
they  attacked  this  svstem,  rather  ai 
the  wwrk  of  the  whole  Mmistry,  than 
as  that  of  any  individual  member  of 
it.  In  this  debate,  Mr  Canning—- in 
as  mean  and  diigncefril  aspeedi  as 
was  ever  delivei«d  in  Fttliament— 
dedared  that  they  were  destitute  of 
intellect— that  they  were  a  faotkm-^ 
that  they  were  equally  brainless  and 
dishonest.  Mr  Hudosson  spoke  of 
them  almost  as  contemptuously.  Up 
to  this  hour,  gross,  vulgar,  and  vinft« 
lent  abuse,  lil^  this,  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  latter  by  the  most  bitter 
(tt  his  assailants ;  in  general,  they  have 
admitted  him  to  posseis  a  certam  por« 
tion  of  ability,  and  to  be  actuated  by 
good  intentions.  Those  who  resorted 
to  this  abuse,  have  certainly  amall 
right  to  csll  others  abusive. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  coon* 
try  is  ot  so  peculiar  a  kind,  that  tho 
humblest  of  nis  Majesty's«uhjects  will 
not  take  a  blow  from  a  Muuster  of 
State,  without  returning  it :  or  bo 
robbed  of  his  intellectusl  or  othertrea- 
sore,  however  small  it  may  be,  with* 
out  attempting  to  knock  the  robber 
down,  even  though  this  robber  be  Mr 
Canning  or  Mr  Huskisson.  The  laws, 
of  this  country^— evidently  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  certain  official  people 
-'^^re  of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  that  tney 
mrant  the  Ubc^  of  thus  giving  Mow 
.for  blow,  and  protecdng  hM  property, 
to  the  humblest  of  his  Mi^je^'s  sub(> 
jects. 

Here  then  was  a  release  firomaH  the 
obligations  of  courtesy  snd  ceremony. 

Here  was  a  decUration  of  war^^ 
a  war,  not  to  be  carried  oil  aceordiB{c 
to  the  rules  of  civilised'  vrarfore,  but 
one  of  extermination ;  the  red  flag  was 
thrown  out  in  Parliament,  as  an  as- 
surance that  no  <}i|arter  would  begiven* 
In  addition  to  tliis,  a  seerel  war  of  kna- 
vish, dastardly,  midnight-aisassino- 
tion,  was  commeneed ;  those  who  were 
thus  attacked,  of  course,  vrere  compel- 
led, not  only  to  act  on  die  defensive, 
but  to  attempt  vigoroua  reprisals,  on 
the  principle  of  seu-preservation. 

In  such  a  war.  Ministers  have  never 
any  thing  to  e^cpect  but  defeat  That 
honest,  downright,  fkhr- play -bring 
•person,  John  Bull,  is  sore  to  support 
the  humbler  of  the  belligereRls.  Mr 
Canning*s  Mow,  inatcod  of  demolish* 
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i«g  tboM  ttgirfiitt  whom  it  wm  cspe* 
duly  directady  prodneed  %  nmtiBjr  iu 
hw  own  canape  while  its  recoil  wdl- 
nigh  demolitDed  its  Right  Hononrabld 
Fttent.    Hid  it  not  been  lor  his  Ma** 

e's  Opposition,  fhtal  to  him  had 
the  consequences.  In  the  cocirso 
<»C  the  sonteM,  Mr  Hnikisson  has  get 
bis  sides  mighdly  hslabonvsd,  and  has 
hsed  hrong^  into  imminent  danger  eC 
beiBgmasMcredeulright;  therefore  he 
kings  ont^ "  Fool !"  he  deehdms  histiljr 
against  the  enemy  fo  fluting  on  this 
tcry  mlesy  hdd  down  aim  acted  on  hy 
himself  and  his  ooUesgue. 
«  Complaints  are  made,  because  he 
has  been  more  waraolj  attacked  than 
his  eoUeagnes,  on  account  of  the  new 

Sratem.  Be  it  rememhoed  that  Mr 
anninffy  in  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  alhided,  boaeted  of  ihedailj  and 
nightly  toi]»  which  this  system  had 
fiost  Mr  Hvskisson  ;  and  stated  thai 
to  the  latter  belonnd  the  bononr  of 
being  its  parent  Mr  Huskisson  af« 
terwaida  said  he  was  willing  to  take 
on  himself  the  responsibility.  In  vir* 
tue  of  his  office,  he  introduced  and 
defended  the  changes  in  ParliMnent ; 
and  his  pnfii;rs  pr^laimed  him  to  be 
''  dM  sole  iuTentor  and  pathitee/' 
Who>  then,  is  to  blame,  if  the  oppo* 
nents  of  these  changes  have  thrown 
upon  him  the  socountiMlity  ?  If  Mr 
Canning,  Mr  Huskisson,  and  their 
•'*  hirdings,"  have  propagpUeil  a  gross 
nntrudi,  at  any  rate  they  hsTe  no 
Tight  to  make  the  belief  of  it  by  others 
a  matter  of  criminalitT. 

As  to  the  term  ''hireling,"  It  is 
marrellons  that  the  public  senrsmt, 
whose  late  ''job"  for  obuining  twin 
wages  excited  so  much  disgust,  iliould 
hai«  had  the  effironlery  to  apply  it  to 
'any  one.  If  Mr  Hudcisson  mean  by 
the  use  of  it  to  insinuate,  that  those 
who  have  written  against  his  measures 
have  been  hired  to  do  so^that  they 
have  sscriflced  principle  to  hire— that 
.^y  have  erer  received,  or  are  to  re- 
ceive, a  aiuf  le  peony  from  the  Ship- 
owners, or  the  members  of  auy  other 
interest,  whose  erase  they  have  espou- 
sed;  if  he  mean  to  inshraate  this,  or 
any  part  of  it,  we,  for  ourselves— and, 
of  courses  we  csn  only  spesk  for  our- 
selves—tnrow  back  the  foul  falsehood 
vfith  soom  into  the  teeth  of  its  utterer. 
We  tell  him  Uiat  the  party,  body,  in- 
terest, public  man,  or  private  indivi- 
dual, possesssd  of  the  powet  to  influ- 
ence our  pen  to  the  .extent  of  a  sylla- 
ble, is  not  in  tyiatenff. 


Bat  if  we  could  be  base  enough  to 
make  ssle  of  our  integri^,  at  any  rate 
we  ought  not  to  be  reproached  for  it 
by  the  Cabinet  and  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  When  we  look  at  these,  what 
do  we  find  ?  A  combination  of  men 
who  hsTo  abandoned  their  prindplea 
-r^who  have  sacrificed  their  friends—" 
who  hsve  betrayed  their  partiee— who 
hare  allied  themselves  with  creeds 
thev  proclaimed  to  be  ruinoua,  and 
with  parties  they  stigmatized  as  the 
enemiea  of  their  country.  What  has 
given  birth  to  this  hideous  and  nauo 
seous  compound  of  ineonsistency  and 
apoatasT*-of  everything  that  honesty 
should  keep  asunder?  Personsl  benefit' 
—place  and  stipend— aggrandisement 
-i-H  1  Bt,  in  the  most  Tulgar  and  vidoua 
sense  of  the.word.  Are  these  the  menr 
to  insult  and  blacken  the  integrity  of 
•then?  No,  no !  be  vre  who  we  may. 
and  what  we  may,  we  can  point  oiir 
finger  at  them  in  scorn,  and  say— In 
everything  that  constitutes  the  honest 
and  disinterested  man,  these  are  our 
inferiors;  we  should  deem  it  a  die* 
grace  to  be  called  their  equd. 

As  to  the  measure  of  intellect  whidi 
he  gradottsly  condescends  to  mete  out 
to  his  literary  opponents,  it  calls  for 
no  notice.  In  effect,  if  not  in  terms, 
he  declares  tbat  he  possesses  the  most 
colossal  talents  which  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  man— that  he  cannoi  err 
f— and  that  those  opponents  do  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  understanding ; 
but,  unhappily  for  him,  his  dedarn* 
tion  ia  of  no  validity.  The  onestion 
must  be  dedded  by  a  tribund  whidi 
he  cannot  control;  and  this  tribund 
will  dispense  impartial  justice  between 
him  and  the  insulted  r^;hts  of  author* 
ship. 

It  is  redly  ludicrous  for  i^e  author 
of  a  pampblet,  like  the  one  before  us, 
to  sneer  at  the  litersry  powers  of  eren 
^he  humblest  scribe  in  existences- 
Man?  of  iSi  Btatementa  are  demon- 
-stramy  untrue ;  it  abounds  with  mi»- 
jrepresentations,  which  the  utmost 
stretch  of  chtfity  cannot  aseribe  to 
accident;  its  sigumentation  Is  shaU 
bw,  shoftsi^ted,  ricketty,  puerile, 
vulgar,  end  impotent  in  die  extreme; 
and  its  diotkm  is  of  the  most  feeble, 
namby-pamby,  cockneyiui,  deformed, 
•and  inaccurate  description.  Itswarma 
with  grsmmadcd  errors.  Not  a  dodo 
fissh  of  genius  illuminates  it  If  it  be 
the  best  sample  of  scribbling  which  its 
parent  csn  nimish ;  the  public,  wa 
imagine,  will  dedde  that— The  Right 
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Hommrable  William  HnaldMoii  is  Um  of  Ultimlar^  at  a  conlroyenialkt.  His 

"  miaerable  Mribbler."  ftebleotts  ii  so  d^ploraUe,  that  ha 

In  the  way  of  friendahip— and  bit  ecnoot  do  it  without  setting  his  bonea 

warmeat  friend  conld  not  ofibr  hiOi  btoicvii.  Wa  will  tell  nim  uat  writera 

more  yaluable  advice— we  recommend  in  thia  country  ha¥e  a  right  to  exa« 

Mr  Hiukisson  to  confine  himKlf  to  mioe,  with  mat  severity,  the  mea«> 

the  Honae  of  Commons.    Let  hhn  be  snres  of  public  servants,  partieularlf 

satisfied  with  the  puffing  of  the  Rus-  if  these  measurea  have  the  most  sweep** 

sian  merchants,  Fknsaian  shipownara,  iag  operation  an  the  propatty  and  bread 

Foreign  brokers,  p]ae»*hnntafa#  bo*  of  this  individualy  ami  the  bnt  into- 

rough  mercenaries,  and  weathercock-  rests  of  the  community.    In  so  far  aa 

apostates,  who  there  tell  him  that  he  we  as«  conesroad,  he  shall  neither 

is  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  that  hia  take  ifaia  ti^  from  uaynor  intimidate 

speeches  are  most  eloquent?  but  kt  «b  in  the  axeMHo  ol  it; 
him  never  again  venture  into  the  field 


TO  tHt  tinV  BIRl>^ 

"  Lady  Bird  !  Ladv  BM  h  fly  sway  home"--* 

The  fidd*moose  is  gone  to  her  nest/ 
The  daisies  have  dmt  up  theiv  sleepy  red  e|«;i» 

And  the  bees  and  Aie  btfda  are  at  tenu 

Lady  Bird!  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home— 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp, 
The  dew's  falling  la$t>  and  your  fine  speckle  J  wiugs  ' 

WiU  flag  with  ttie  close-clinging  damp. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home- 
Good  luck  if  you  reach  it  at  ^t  : 

The  owl's  come  abroad;  and  the  bat's  on  the  roam, 
Sharp  set  from  their  Hamazan  fasu 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  horne-*- 

Tne  fairy  bells  tinkle  afar, 
make  haste,  or  theyll  catch  ye,  and  harness  ye  fa^ 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon  a  car. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  4y  away  home-* 

But,  as  all  aerious  people  do,  first 
Clear  your  oonsdence,  and  settle  your  worldly  afikirs. 

And  80  be  prepared  ifV>r  the  wetst. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird !  make  a  short  shriftr-t> 
Here's  a  hair-shirted  Palmer  hard  by  ;    . 

And  here's  Lawyer  Earwig  to  draw  up  your  wiil« 
And  we'll  witnesa  it,  D«:ath-Motk  and  L 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bind !  don't  r^ako  a  funs— 

You've  itaightt  attnU  matters  to  give  ; 
Youf  coral  and  Jet,  and  -^  ^  ^  thete,  there— you  can  (ack 

A  ^ododl  00,  if  yoU  live. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bnrd !  fly  away  now 

To  your  house  iii  the  old  willow- tree. 
Where  your  children,  so  deiur,  have  iwrlted  the  ant. 

And  a  few  ooay  neighbomv,  to  teA. 

Lady  Bird !  Ladv  Bird !  fly  away  home. 

And  if  not  gobbled  up  by  the  wa^, 
Nnr  yoked  by  the  fsir'.es  to  Oberon  s  car. 

You're  in  luckr— and  that's  all  I've  tu  say. 

C. 
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THK  OKATBt  Ot  TRft  1>EA». 
A  DIftGB. 

Btttjind  A  ihfoiuliiif  ilirec : 

O^  A  pit  of  day  ftir  to  D*  md* 

For  fuch  •  gOMt  ii  mttl. 

lard  dt  Fsuf. 

I. 

Oh,  when  tlmild  we  viat  the  griTes  of  thedeid. 
To  hallow  die  memorj  of  days  thftt  are  fled? 

il/ Jfonitiijr»— 'When  the  dewdroM  ghiten 


On  the  Uaded  grais  and  the  whiq«ring  leafc^ 
Wheniieart-atnick  nleooe  delig^ta  to  Ikten 

As  the  adlitary  blackbird  grieres; 
Then  the  glorious  orient  sun,  adorning 

The  landscape,  asks  us  where  are  they. 
Who,  like  larks,  with  u^  in  life's  blithe  morning, 

Carelessly  song— all  blithe  and  gay  ? 
We  listen  in  Tain  for  their  gentle  Tmce^— 

We  look  in  tain  for  their  pleasant  smilev ; 
Yet  Nature  still  in  youth  rejoices. 

And  almost  the  bosom  to  joy  b^iuiles. 
We  find  them  not  within  the  wildwood^ 

Up  in  the  mountain,  down  in  the  plain, 
A^  erst  of  yore,  when  the  skies  of  diildhood 

Gleam'd  bluely  o'er  m  without  a  stain. 

Alas !  and  alas ! 
Green  grows  the  grasf— 
l^p  the  way^  we  ccmi^,  li|ce  the  vinds  we  PM* ' 

n. 

Oh,  when  idiould  we  visit  the  grayes  of  the  dead, 
Tp  hallow  the  ipemory  of  days  t)iat  are  fled  ? 

At  iVboft/iiftf,— when  the  wide  world  round  us 

Busily  huqw  with  tumi^tuous  strife. 
And  Fate  with  her  yiewlM  chain  haUi  bound  us 
,    Within  the  enchanted  ring  of  life ; 
'Tis  then  that  the  startled  soul,  recoiling. 

Turns,  sickening  turns,  fiom  the  noisy  crowd. 
And  feels  how  empty  is  all  our  toiling, 

When  the  certam  flnish  is  in  the  shroud. 
Lone,  lone— 4>y  the  living  all  fbmken— 

Bud  the  wild-flowers,  and  bbom  around , 
The  flerce-eyed  sunbeams  no  more  awaken 

From  that  dreamless  slumber,  sad  and  sound ; 
Then  in  the  green  flelds  flocks  are  bleating. 

And  neighs  the  proud  steed  beneath  his  palm. 
To  whose  covert  boudis  the  birds  retreating. 

In  coolness  chant  their  dioral  psrim. 

8ut  alas— and  alas ! 
Green  grows  the  grass- 
Like  the  waves  we  come,  like  the  winds  we  pass ! 

in. 

oh,  when  shofdd  we  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memory  ctf  days  that  are  fled? 

At  ITveam^,— >when  the  fioyrerj  meadows 
With  the  haie  of  twilight  b%ii|  to  fill, 
And  darkly  alar  the  eastward  shadows 
5trrrch  from  the  peaks  of  the  sunless  hill  ; 
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When  Uie  Itgpid  <nai  tern  fiddg  of  clorer 

Low  mournftilly  on  as  they  mm ; 
And,  with  wootj  wing,  bmIs  slowly  o?er 

The  mfl^t-o  ertaken  crow  to  its  hone : 
Oh  then  the  forms  of  the  dear  departed 

Float,  spectre-like,  in  Fanc/s  eye— 
Th^  oome— the  pal^the  hroken-hearted— 

They  come— the  nnrthfiil— fitting  hy ; 
We  scan  their  featores,  we  list  their  Woes, 

The  sights,  the  sounds  of  lememheied  year« : 
Hiis  in  its  buoyant  tone  rejoices ; 

That  sofUy  thrills  on  the  brink  of  tsars ; 
Oh,ahui!  andaU»l 
Oteoi  grows  the  grass 

Uke  the  waves  we  comey  like  the  winds  we  pass ! 

IV. 

Oh,  when  should  we  visit  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
To  hsUow  the  memory  of  days  Uuit  are  fled  ? 

At  Midmgkif^whea  the  skks  are  clouded. 

The  stars  sesl'd  up,  and  the  winds  abroad ; 
When  earth  in  a  dreary  pall  is  shrouded. 

And  sere  leaves  strew  the  uncertain  rcNid  ; 
W6en  desolate  tones  are  around  us  moaning, 

.O^er  gravestone  grey,  and  throush  ruin'd  aisle ; 
When  startled  ravens  croak,  and  the  groaning 

Tempest  uptosses  forests  the  while- 
Then  let  us  pause  by  ourselyes,  and  listen 

To  nature  s  diive  over  human  life ; 
And  the  heart  wiU  throb,  the  eye  will  s^ten. 

When  Memory  dances  to  prospects  nfe 
With  nlessures,  which  Time  s  rude  whirlwind  banish'df 

Witn  meteor  visf<ms  that  flamed  and  fled. 
With  friends  that  smiled,  and  smiling  vanish'd. 

To  make  their  lone  homes  with  the  desd. 

Fx>ra]as!  and  alas! 
Green  grows  the  grass- 
Like  the  wavea  we  come,  like  the  winds  we  pais ! 

V.'    . 
Oh,  when  should  we  visit  the  graves  <^the  dead. 
To  hallow  the  memory  of  days  that  are  fled  ? 

in  QriefjT^oT  tiien  refleetion  gkanedi 

A  lesson  deep  firom  unstable  fiiite ; 
And  Wisdom's  snaU  voice  the  qiirit  weaneth 

From  earth's  flnrlom  and  low  estate : — 
>  In  Mirikf-^Aieaajm  'tis  modcery  only 

Of  what  we  fed,  and  perceive  around ; 
And  the  chasten'd  bosom  beats  more  purely. 

When  press  our  ibotateps on  hallowed  ground:— 
At  all  timesr^tm  'tis  wisdv  loosinc 

The  soul  fWmi  ties  that  oind  it  down ; 
And  a  godlike  strength  is  gained  from  musing 

On  the  fkte  whidi  soon  must  prove  our  own: 
For  here  Sorrow's  reign  is  short,  if  bitter ; 

And  Pleasure's  sunshine,  though  bright,  is  brief; 
And  psss  our  days  o'er  in  gloom  or  glitter. 

Death  comes  at  length,  like  a  silent  thief  1 

Then  alas,  and  alas ! 
Like  the  dews  from  grass— 
Liks  ths  clouds  from  hcaveuj  away  we  pass  I 
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A  TAI.C  or  TMU  FA0T  tftAiOlf « 


The  evening  of  Thucdbijr,  the  Uih 
of  February,  1837,  wu  one  of  the  most 
delightful  I  e?er  remember  io  have 
spent.    I  was  alone;  my  heart  beat 
lightly ;  my  pulse  was  quickened  by 
the  exercise  of  the  morning. ;  my  blood 
flowed  fteelv  through  my  veins,  as 
meeting  with  no  checks  or  impe^« 
ments  to  its  durrent,  and  my  spkiti 
were  elated  by  a  multitude  of  happy 
remembrances  and  of  brilliant  hopes. 
My  apartments  looked  ddightrally 
comfortable,  and  what  aignified  to  me 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  with- 
out The  rain' was  pattering  upon  the 
sky^light  of  the  staircase ;  the  sharp 
east  wind  was  meaning  angrily  in  the 
diimney ;  but  as  my  eye  glanced  from 
the  dieeiful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the 
ample  folds  of  my  closed  window  cur- 
tains— as  the  hearth-rug  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  my  foot,  wnile,  beating 
time  to  my  own  music,  I  song,  in  ra- 
ther a  louder  tone  than  usual,  my  fa- 
vourite air  of  "  Judtf  (yFlawugan  ;" 
—the  whifitliBg  of  the  wind,  and  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  only  served  to  en- 
nance  in  my  estimi^n  the  comforts 
of  my  home,  and  inspire  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  good  fortune  which  had 
delivered  me  ftom  any  evening  en- 
gagements.    It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  there  are  amy  houra  in  this 
life,  ef  sndi  unmixed  enjoyment  as 
the  few,  the  very  fbw,  which  a  young 
bachelor  is  allofwd  to  rescue  from  the 
pressing  invitations  of  those   dear 
friends,  who.vrant  another  talking 
roan  at  their  dinner  tables,  or  from 
those  many  and  vriUly'^vised  entan- 
glements which  are  woven  round  bim 
'by  the  hands  of  inevitable  moihtn, 
and  preserve  entirdy  to  himself.^* 
Talk  of  the  pleasure  of  repose  i  What 
repose  ean  possibly  be  so  sweet,  as  that 
whicfa  is  e^yed  on  a  disengaged  day 
during  the  laborious  disdpi^ns  of  a 
London  life  ?— Talk  of  the  dehg^  of 
solitude  !   Spirit  of  Zimmerman  I— 
What  solitude  is  the  imagination  ca- 
pable of  eonoeiving  ao  entirely  dc^ght- 
fill,  as  that  which  a  yomi^  unmarried 
man  possesses  in  hm  quiet  lodging, 
with  his  casyehair  and  his  dressing- 
gowttj  his  boef*8t€ak  and  his  whisky 


and  Water^  his  mp  over  l^n  old  poem 
or  a  new  novel,  and.  the  intervening 
dispatch  of  a  world  of  little  neglected 
matters,  whkh,  from  time  to  time, 
occur  toreoollection  betw^n  ihe  break 
of  the  stanzas  or  the  Incidents  of  the 
story  ?  Men-rmarried  men — may  ex- 
patiate, if  they  will,  in  good  polished 
aenteneeay  on  the  deiigbu  of  their  fire- 
sides, and  the  gay  cheerfrdness  of 
their  fiunily  circles ;  but  I  do  not  he* 
aitate  to  affirm,  that  we,  in  our  stete 
of  single  bleaaedness^  poesess  not  only 
all  the  sweets  of  our  condition,  but 
derive  more  solid  advantages  from  ma- 
trimony itself,  than  any  of  these  so- 
lemn eulogbts  of  their  own  happiness 
can  dare  to  pretend  to  derive  from  it. 
We  have  their  dinners,  without  the 
ocpense  of  them ;  we  hj^ve  their  par- 
ties, without  the  fati^  of  those  in- 
ierminable  domestic  discussions  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  preliminary 
arrangements;  wc  share  tne  gay  and 
joyous  summer  of  their  homes,  when 
th^  are  illuminated  |or  company, 
and  escape  the  Intervening  winter  of 
darkness  and  economy  f  we  are  wel- 
comed with  all  the  plate,  the  glitter- 
ing dinner  service,  and  the  wine,  that 
is  prodneedi  on  rare  occasions,  firom 
recondite  binns,  and  are  most  merd- 
fhlly  delivered  from  the  infliction  of 
the  ordinary  Wedgwood  dishes,  and 
the  familiar  port  and  sherrv ;  we  are 
presented  to  iite  lady  when  her  smiles 
ne^^er  fail  to  radiate,  and  are  made 
aoquainttd  with  the  diildren  when 
adorned  in  their  smooth  hair  and  shi« 
aing  fac^  in  their  einbroidered  frrocks 
and  their  gantlest  behaviour;   and, 
having  participated  in  the  sunny  caha, 
the  ha£^on-  hours  of  the  establi^- 
ment,  we  depart  before  the  unreal  and 
tcaiwitory  delusion  is  dispersed,  and 
leave  the  husband  to  contemplate  the 
less  brilliant .  changss  of  the  lady's 
countenance  ard  temper,  and  to  main- 
tain a  single  combat  against  the  boia- 
terous  perversities  of  her  ofitoring.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  desirable  tmng, 
that  all  those  persons  who  are  biest 
with  large  houses  and  good  cooks, 
should  marry ;  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  they  can  othcrvsisc  hope  t» 
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iebiefe  iny  Toy  go6d  billi,  or  even 
«if  tolerable  diniirn.  If  houses  srr 
to  be  opened  with  effect,  there  nmst 
be  a  mistress ;  and  it  is  therefore  ab» 
abhitely  ineombent  on  all  piibUe-spi- 
fited  persons,  who  have  the  real  goad' 
«r  society  at  heart,  to  provide  tneir 
efctablisbflseni  with  k> essential  a  nem* 
ker.  But  marriage  Is  an  aet  of  gsne*' 
rons  self-devotion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  circle  among  whom  we  move^—a 
ascrifice  of  personal  adTantage  made  tor 
attain  the  power  of  being  graeefiillf 
hospitable  to  oar  fViends ;  for  it  is  es- 
tabfidied  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  sin* 
g^  persons  enjoy  the  eream  and  quin- 
tessence of  matrimonial  felicity,  and 
that  wives  and  husbands  possess  a 
painful  monopolr  of  its  tumults  and 
Its  distractions,  ns  anxieties  and  its 
restraints.  Then  again  with  regard 
to  Home : — I  don't  believe  that  any 
individual  in  existence  knows  what  a 
feally  comfortable  home  ia-*-die  quiet 
—the  coosidetation— 4he  oninterrupt- 
ftOity— the  easy  diair  drawn  parallel 
with  the  Are*  place — the  undisputed 
ri^t  of  sitting  with  a  fioot  on  either 
nob— the  lamp  arranged  to  suit  the 
level  of  his  own  eye— the  careless  hix- 
iiry  resulting  fVom  an  exclusive  ap- 
propriation of  all  the  convenience  of 
an  apartment — No  roan  can  be  really 
ekez  Ml— can  be  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  aocomraodation  aforcied  by 
his  own  house,  and  fire-sido,  and  for* 
niture,  and  piesnnie  to  exercise  the 
rig^t  of  a  master  over  them,  unless  he 
be  iadependent  of  the  fetters  of  wed^ 
h>ek. 

In  the  other  case,  if  he  attempt  to 
put  himself  at  his  ease,  his  conscience 
Upbraids  him  of  selfishness:  he  can't 
draw  a  footstool  near' him,  Without 
feeling  his  sensibility  disturbed  by  the 
apprcneudon  of  interfering  with  the 
eocofbrts  of  another.  No  man,  I  re- 
peat it^  can  be  in  the  entire  enjoyment 
of  life,  mltts  he  be  a  young,  unmsr« 
ried  man,  with  an  attached  elderly  valet 
to  wait  upon  him. — I  am  so  thonMghly 
persuaded  of  this  fMSt,  that  nothing  on 
earth  but  my  love  ibr  you,  Maria, 
could  pcrsuaoe  me  to  relinquish  **  my 
mnkoiued,  free  eontHthn."  Nothing 
hat  my  adormtion  of  sudi  a  union  of 
various  besudes,  and  ahnost  ineon- 
cruotts  mental  accomplishments,  could 
have  induced  me  to  abandon  my  pre^. 
sent  sUte  of  luxurious  ilNlepeiMlenoe ; 
Imt,  under  ray  peculiar  and  most  fa- 
rrowed circomtwices,  I  only  pass  fVom 


^M 


a  lower  to'  a  higher  dettrie  of  HMipi^ 
Bess:  True,  the  idle,  the  downy,'* tlie 
somewhat  ignominious  gratifications 
of  odibacy  are  sacrificed ;  but  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  pure  and  dignified 
enjoyment  of  labouring  to  secure  ai^ 
angel's  happiness,  beneath  the  cheering 
hafluenee  of  her  exhilarating  smiles. 

Such  were  the  reflections  wat  hasti« 
ly  passed  along  my  mind,  on  the  wtm 
temoon  of  Thursday  the  15th  of  Feb« 
mary,  1897,  as  I  sat^with  a  volume  of 
the  Tor^HiU  in  my  hand,  in  the  back 
drawing-room  of  my  lodgings  ih  Con^ 
dttit*street.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  My  dinner  was  just 
removed.  It  had  left  me  with  that 
gay  complacency  of  disposition,  and 
urepressible  propensity  to  elocution, 
which  result  from  a  satisfied  appetite, 
and  an  undisturbed  digestion.  My 
sense  of  contentment  beoune  more  and 
more  vigorous  and  confirmed,  as  I  cast 
my  eye  around  my  apartment,  and 
eeotemplated  my  wdl-filled  book^esse, 
and  the  many  articles  of  convenience 
with  which  I  had  contrived  to  accom- 
modate my  nest ;  tiM,  at  length,  the 
emotions  of  sattefactiori  becaihe  too 
strong  to  he  restrained  within  the 
bonds  of  silence,  and  Annouivced  them« 
selves  in  the  following  s^oquy  :— 

**  What  capital  coali  these  are  .*— 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  cheer- 
ing— so  enlivening—^  a  good,  bet, 
biasing,  sea-coal  fhre."— 4  brbke  a  large 
lump  into  fhigments  with  the  poker, 
as  I  spoke.—*'  It's  all  mighty  fine,"  I 
continued,  '^  fbr  us  travellers  to  ha- 
rangue the  ignorant  on  the  beauty  of 
foreign  dties,  on  their  buildings  with- 
out dust,  and  their  skies  without  a 
doud ;  but,  fbr  my  own  part,  I  likefo 
see  a  dark,  thick,  heavy  atmosphere, 
hanging  over  a  town.  It  fbiewama 
the  traveller  of  liis  approach  to  the 
bi^itations,  the  business,  and  the  com- 
forts of  his  dvilixed  fellow^crcatures. 
It  gives  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  im« 
portance,  and  mystery,  to  the  scene : 
It  coneittstes  our  respect :  We  know 
that  there  must  be  some  ire  where 
there  is  so  much  smother:— While,  in 
those  bright,  shining,  smokeless  cities, 
whenever  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
one's  eyes  are  put  out  by  the  glsre  of 
their  white  walls ;  and  when  it  does 
not  ^inet — ^why,  in  the  winter,  there's 
no  resource  left  for  a  nMm  but  hope- 
less and  shivering  resignation,  with 
their  wide,  windy  ehimneyi,  and  their 
damp,  crackling,  hnssingy  sputtering. 
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argument  ia  nrour  of  oar  mem^poli- 
tan  olMcnrity  by  ttiother  strdce  of  the 
poker  agaiott  tae  largwt  fragmtint  of 
the  broken  coal ;  and  then^  letting  iall 
my  wetpon,  «id  turning  my  bade  to. 
the  fire,  I  exdaimed,  *'  Certailily— 
there's  no  kind  of  furniture  like  booka: 
f-oething  elee  can  affinrd  one  an  equal 
air  ci  comfort  and  habitability. — Such 
a  reiouroe  too!— ^  man  never  feela 
akme  in  a  lifar«nr^-^He  lives  surround- 
ed by  companmds,  who  stand  ever 
obedient  to  his  caU,  coinddiiu;  with 
every  caprice  of  temper^  and  harmo- 
Bising  with  every  turn  and  ds^oaition 
of  4he  mind. — ^Yes:  I  love  my  books : 
—They  are  my  friends — my  counse!* 
Ifrs— my- companions. — Yes;  I  have 
a  real  personal  attachment,  a  very  ten* 
der  regard,  for  my  books." 

I  thrust  my  lumds  into  the  pockets 
of  my  dressinMOwn,  which,  by  the 
by,;  is  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old 
brocade  I  have  ever  aeen,--a  large  run^ 
ning  pattern  of  gold  hollyhocks,  with 
silver  stalkp  and  leaves,  upon  a  ridi» 
deep,  Ponpadour-edoured  groimd,— 
and,  walking  slowly  backwards  and 
foFwarda  in  9iy  room,  I  odntinued,— 
*'  There  never  was,  there  never  can 
have  been,  ao  happy  a  fellow  as  my-* 
self!  What  on  earth  have  I  to  wish 
for,  more  ?  Maria  adorea  me — ^I  adortf 
Maria.  To  be  sure,  she's  detained  at 
Brighton ;  but  I  hesr  from  her  regu« 
larly  every  morning  by  the  post,  and 
we  are  to  be  united  for  life  in  a  fort^ 
night.  Who  was  ever  so  blest  in  his 
luwe  ?  Then  sgain  John  Fraser«->my 
oldaehoolfellow!  I  don't  believe  there  a 
anything  in  the  worid  he  would  not 
do  for  me.  'I'm  sure  there's  naHviM 
thing  that  he  loves  so  much  as  myself, 
cxcovt,.  perhaps,  his  old  uncle  Snnon, 
and  his  black  mare." 

I  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the 
fire-phu»,  and,  reseating  myself,  be- 
gan  to  apostrophize  my  magnificent 
Uaek  Newfoundland,  who,-  having 
partsken  oC  my  dinner,  was  following 
the  advice  and  exampb  of  Abemethy^ 
and  sleeping  on  the  rug,  as  it  d%esu 
ed.-r-"  Andyott,too,my  old  Neptune^ 
am't  you  the  best  and  handsomest  dag 
in  the  universe?" 

Neptune  finding  himself  addressed, 
awoke  leisurely  fimn  his  shunbers,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  an  aSrma* 
live  expwMion. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  voa  are;  and  a 

■^M  awimmec  too? ' 


fug»  and  beat  the  ground  with  his  tail^ 
first  to  the  right  hand,  and  then  to  the 
left. 

''And  is  he  not  a  fine  fiuthfulfi^^ 
low?  And  does  he  not  love  his  rass* 
ter?" 

.  Neptune  rubbed  his  head  against^ 
my  hand,  and  concluded  the  conversa* 
tlon,  by  again  shiking  into  repose.^ 

"  That  dog's  a  philosopher,''  I  said  p 
"  He  never  says  a  word  more  than  is 
necessary : — ^l^en,  agdn,  not  only 
bleat  in  love  and  firiendship;  and  my 
dog ;  but  what  luck  it  was  S6  sell',  aiidr 
in  these  timea  too,  that  old,  lumbering 
hoiue  of  my  father's,  with  it9  bleak/ 
bare,  hilly  acres  of  dialk  and  stone,  fob 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  have 
the  money  paid  down,  on  the  very  day 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  By  the 
hj,  though,  I  had  forgot:— I  mayaa 
well  wrke  to  Messrs  Dcax  and  Stay- 
ton  about  that  money,  and  order  thsnuc 
to  pay  it  immediately  in  to  Coutts's,— 
mi^ty  honest  people  and  all  that: 
but  faith  no  solicitors  should  be  trusts 
od  or  tempted  too  far.  It's  a  fodHab 
w*y,  at  anv  time,  to  leave  money  in 
other  people's  hands— in  any  body's 
hands— and  I'lLwrite  about  it  at  oaee.'^ 

As  I  said,  so  I  did.  lWrolemyeom« 
mands  to  Messrs  Drax  and  Dnvko, 
to  pay  m V  eighty  thousand  pounds  in- 
to Coutts  s ;  and  after  desiring  that  my 
note  might  bo  forwarded  to  memr  ike 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  took  my 
candle,  and  accompanied  by  Kt^tvne, 
who  always  keeps  watch  by  night  at 
my  chamber  door,  proceeded  to  bed, 
as  the  watchman  -  was  cslUng'^'jiaat 
twdve  o'dock,"  beneath  my  vnliaow. 

It  ia  indi^mtablv  very  beneficial  for 
a  man  to  go  to  bed  thus  early ;  it  se- 
cures him  such  pleasant  ^divalns.  The 
vi«ona  that  filled  my  imagination  du- 
ring sleep,  were  not  «f  a  less  animated 
nature  than  those  of  my  waking-  lueu- 
brations.  I  dreamt,  that  it  was  day- 
break on  ray  wedding  morning ;  that 
I  was  drest  in  white  satin  and  silver 
lace,  to  go  and  be  married ;  diet  Ma« 
ii%  seated  in  a  liddy  painted  and  gilt 
aedan  chair,  waaoonveyed  tadie  chnrdi 
by  die  paiMi  and  derit,  who  wore 
white  hwan  in  their  vrigs,  and  large 
nnsiyiys  in  the  bteasts  of  tbdr  canonic 
cab;  thai  hands  were  Joined  by  Hy« 
men  in  aerson,  who  shook  his  torch 
over  our  heads  at  theater,  and  danced 
a  pm  dtf  detix  with  the  bride  down  th^ 
middle  of  Regent  Street,  aa  we  retnnw 
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jed  in  m^essioii  ftom  StJaqi^^t ;  that 
I  walked  by  the  side  orNeptuneyWlu) 
was,  in  some  unaccoun'tsble  manner, 
identified  with  my  friend  John  Frasei^ 
and  acted  as  fiithcr  of  the  bride,  and 
alanned  me  in  the  midia  of  the  cere* 
inony  by  whispering  in  my  ear,  that 
he  had  forgotten  tp  order  any  breik- 
fast  for  the  party  ^  that  on  retomingto 
tiiy  house,  vrhich  appeared  to  be  the 
fuvilion  at  Brighton,  I  found  a  quan- 
tity of  money  ba^,  full  of  sovereigns, 
each  marked  L^0,000,  ranged  in  rows 
4in  a  marble  table ;  that  I  was  beginning 
to  empty  them  at  the  feet  of  the  bride 
.with  an  appropriate*  compliment— 
'when  my^  dream  was  suddenly  interu 
iHiptedby  the  hasty  entrance  of  my  va* 
let,  who  stood  pale  and  trembling  by  my 
bed-side, and  informed  me,  wldianagi« 
tated  voice,  that  he  had  carried  my  note, 
as  ordered,  to  the  office  of  Messrs  Drax 
&  Drayton,  the  first  thing  in  the.mom- 
ing,  and  had  seen  Mr  Drax ;  but  that 
•Mr  Drayton  had  decamped  during 
the  night,  taking  away  with  him  my 
L.80/)00,  and  L.5(K)  of  his  partner's! 

I  was  horror-struck !— I  was  ruin^ 
ed!— What  was  to  be  done?  The 
dock  had  not  yet  struck  ten,  but,  early 
«» it  was,  I  was  determined  to  rise  im- 
mediately, and  see  Drax  myself  upon 
tlie  aulqect.  In  an  instant— rin*  less 
than  an  hour — I  was  drcsied,  and  on 
m^  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Twenty 
n)  mutes  after,  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Mr  Drax. 

He  appeared  before  me,  among  the 
last  of  the  pig^tails,  with  hit  powder- 
€<l  head,  his  smooth  black  silk  stock- 
ings, atul  his  polished  shoes,  the  very 
same  immutable  Mr  Drax  whom  I  had 
remembered  as  a  quit  from  the  earliest 
days  of  my  childhood.  There  he  stood, 
in  the  same  attitude,  in  the  same  dress, 
the  same  man  of  respectability,  cslol- 
lation,  and  arrangement,  that  my  U^ 
thcr  had  always  represented  to  me  aa 
the  model  of  an  attorney,  but  with  a 
look  of  bewildered  paleness,  aa  placed 
suddenly  in  a  situation  whece  his  ve^ 
sptetabilitv  became  doubtful,  his  cal- 
cnlations  de£eated,  and  all  hia  anaoge* 
■nenta  discomposed. 

"  Oh,  Mr  LuttreU !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  r  beg  pardon,  Mr  Lionel  LuttreU, 
you've  reoeived  intimatitii,  then,,  of 
this  most  extraordinary,  oecurreiusa; 
-^what  will  the  world  think? — what 
will  ihey  say  ?^Thehoua«of  Drax  and 
Drayton  f-^^JMich  a  long  establtshed, 

Vqu  Xxii.  .  > 


mich  a  ril^efetaUelioHte '^^-^Adane^C 
the  partnersr-iMr  Drayton,  I  mean— r 
to  abscond !" 

"  Ay«  Mr  Drax,  but  think  of  my 
eighty  thousand  pounds !" 

"  Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr 
Drayton  was  gone,  I  could  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact ;  it  seemed  a  eircotn- 
stance  that  no  evid^ce  couldestabliah* 
Sir,  he  always  had  opened  that  doQit, 
precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted^  for  these  last  fiven 
and-twenty  years ;  and  I  felt  satisfieil 
that  when  ten  o'clock  osme,  he  would 
certainly  arrive." 

"  Very  probably,  sir ;  but  your  ex^ 

rtctations  were  deceived ;  and  what  am 
to  do,  to  recover  my  money  ?" 

"  If  you'll  believe  me,  as  a  man  of 
business,  Mr  Lionel  Luttrell,  I  could 
ibot  persuade  myself  to  give  him  up'aa 
lost,  till  the  Lmooln's-Inn  dock  had 
struck  the  quarter " 

"  But  ,Mr  Drax,  my  eighty  thousand 
pounds!— if  they  are  not  regained, 
I'm  ruined  for  everi"  i 

"  Went  awajr,  sir,  VTtdiaot  leaving 
the  slightest  instruotiim  where  he 
might  be  met  with,  or  wJiere  bis  let- 
ters might  be  sent  after  him. !— A  moit 
extraordinary  proceeding  1" 

"  You'll  drive  me  mad,  Mr  Drax. 
Let  me  implore  you  to  inAmn  me 
what's  to  be  done  about  my  money  ?" 

*'  Your  money;  Mr  Lionel Luttrdh? 
^here  has  the  same  party  takea  oflT 
with  him  JLtedOO  of  the  common  proper* 
ty  of  the  house  ;**all  the  loose  cash  we 
had  in  our  banker's  hands  ;-7drewta 
.draught  for  the  whole  amonnt;  upm 
propriated  it. to  himself;  and  nevtr 
took  the  ordinal  mesaote  of  leaving 
roe  a  memorandum  of  the  tntnsacdon  1 
-rWhy,  air,  I  mi^t  have  drawn'a 
bill  this  very  m(iming-<-»many  thii^ 
lesa  improbable  oecuiv-4md  might 
have  had  my  draught  refused  aooep- 
tance !"    - 

*'  Oh,  Mr  Drax,  this  tortare  will  he 
the  death  of  me.-«^ir,-<«ir,-^rm 
ruined,  and  I'm  going  to  be  married  1" 

"  A  most  unfortunate  event— *fiut, 
Mr  Luttrell,  you  gay  yovng  men  of 
fashion  at  the  west  end,  cknnot  possi- 
bly enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  PM^ 
•  ntr  and  a  man  of  bu^Msa.— >Mfy  si« 
tuatioii--p-w" 

<'  Your'a  1-  Qh,  sir,  my  eighty  thou* 

sand  pouniis  1— 'my  whole  levtnne^-- 

Think  what  my  condition  is."  .  i    ^ 

<^  Hctv  am  I  lefttntirelyalone,  tin« 

Y  .  .  ,..  ./  • 
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mipported,  in  Um  fieiy  n^idt^  of  term 
iime,  and  whb  such  an  accumulttion 
of  boBinesa  on  my  hands  as  it  is  quite 
perplexing  to  ^nk  or.-**WhT^  Mr 
Lionel,  tl^'s  more  to  be  got  tbrougk 
thail  any  two  onlmary  men  conld  ac- 
complish; and  how  is  it  pottihle  that 
I  should  work  my  way  tnrongh  it  by 
•mysdf.-^^  inoonslderateof  Mr  Dray- 
ton!'* 

Tortured  beyond  bearing,  inoapaUe 
c^  listening  any  longer  to  the  lomen- 
tatbns  of  Mr  Drax,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  perplexities  of  his  own  affiiirs,  to 
•yield  any  attention  to  my  distresses,  I 
-acited  my  bat,  and  hastily  departed, 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  advice  and 
consoUUon  I  required. 

<^  I'U  go  to  John  Fraser,"  I  ex- 
<daimed ;  ^  he's  always  sensible,  al« 
ways  right,  always  kmd.  He'll  feel 
for  me,  at  all  events :  Hell  suggest 
what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in  this 
most  painful  emergency." 

Upon  thisdetermination  I  immediate- 
ly proceeded  toact,  and  hastened  toward 
Hegent  Street  with  the  rapidity  of  one 
who  feels  impatient  of  every  second 
that  dapaes  between  the  conception 
and  Ae  execution  of  his  purpose.  A« 
I  waa  pressing  forward  on  my  hurried 
way,  my  thougfau  abaorbed  in  the 
anxiety  of  die  mommt,  and  my  sight 
daaled  by  the  rapidity  of  my  move- 
ments, and  the  confused  succession  of 
the  passing  objects,  I  was  checked  in 
my  coorae  by  Edward  Burrell — the 
Pet  of  the  Dandies—''  Stop,  Lionel, 
asy  dear  fellow,  8top.^-»I  want  to  eon« 
giutnlate  you." 

"  Congratulate  me !— Upon  what  y 

'' On ypur appointment:  Inspecting 

Fbstman  fyr  the  district  of  St  Ann's, 

.  Soho  ;«»0f  course  you're  he— none  but 

peraonagea  of  such  elevated  station 

.  could  be  justified  in  using  such  Telo* 

city  of  nsovement,  and  in  running  over 

•  ao  many  innocent  foot  passengers." 

"  Nonsense! — Don't  stopme  I — I're 

*  just  hesrd  of  the  greatest  imaginable 
misfiirtunei  Drayton,  my  attorney, 
has  decamped,  Heaten  only  knows  to 
what  ooubtry,  and  carried  off  the 

.  wMe  of  my  fortune." 

^*Chl  iadeed !-^So  you're  one  up« 
on  the  innumerable  list  of  bankrupu ! 

.  -^A  failure !  a  complete  firiiure !-« 
Don't  be  angry,  Lionel ;  I  always  said 
you  were  rather  a  failure : — ^And  so 
•now  the  attoniey  num-^-what's  lus 
name?— haa  absconded  andruined  you 


Jlreenei.  X^ 

for  liftl  ^  hia  sueo^nfiil  speculatm 
4n  hops." 

.  The  Pet  of  the  Dandies  walked  off, 
Jsnghing  as  immoderately  as  tiproj'eai^ 
ed  Escluhve  ever  dnes  to  laugh.  It 
had  made  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
pun:— That  is,  I  suppose,  I  dare  say 
the  sentence  is  capable  of  some  quib- 
bling iuteroretation.  The  words  are 
unintelligible,  unless  they  contain  a 
pun :— Whenever  I  hear  one  man  talk 
nonsense,  and  find  others  laugh,  1  in^ 
tariably  conclude  that  he  is  punning ; 
and  if  the  last  parting  words  of  Ed- 
ward Burrell  really  do  exhibit  a  spe» 
•dmen  of  tbia  vulgar  kind  of  soledsro, 
-the  popp^  was  more  than  indemnified 
for  the  distresses  of  his  friend,  as  a  y 
punster  would  necessarily  be,  by  the 
-opportunity  of  hitching  a  joke  upon 
them.-—''  It  will  not  be  so  with  you, 
John  Fraser !"  I  muttered  to  myself  ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  rapt  at  the  door 
of  his  lodgings  in  Regent  Street. 

They  detained  roe  an  age  in  the 
street — 1  rapt  and  rapt  again,  and  then 
I  rang,  and  at  the  nugins  of  the  bell, 
a  stupid-looking,  yellow-haired,  stea- 
my maid-servant,  in  a  dirty  lace-cap, 
issued  from  the  scullery,  wiping  her 
crimson  arms  in  her  check  apron  to 
answer  the  summons. 

"  Is  Mr  Fraser  st  home?"  I  de- 
manded, in  a  voice  of  somewhat  angry 
impatience. 

"  Mr  Fraser  at  home  ? — No,  sir,  he 
an't." 

"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  Where's  he  gone  to  ?**  rejoined 
•the  girl,  in  a  low  drawling  voice — 
"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  can't  tell,  not  1." 

''  Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ?" 
•     "  Is  his  servant  in  the  way  ? — Xo, 
.  sir ;  the  other  gentleman's  gone  too." 

''  His  serrant  gone  with  him  ? — 
-  Why,  how  did  they  go  ?" 

"  How  did  they  go?— Why,  in  a 
post-chav  and  four,  to  be  sure — they 
sent  for  nim  from  Newman's." 

"  Heavens !  how  provoking  I — ^Did 
they  start  early?" 

''  Start  early  ?  no,  to  be  sure,  they 
•started  Tory  late ;  as  soon  as  ever  mas* 
ter  came  home  from  dining  in  Rua- 
/aeU  Square." 

"  Russell  Square !  what  the  devil 
should  John  Fraser  do  dining  in  Rus- 
sell Square ! — How  very  distressing !" 

"  Master  came  home  two  hours  be- 
ibre  Mr  Robert  expected  him,  and 
,  erdeaed  four  horses  to  be  got  ready 
directly." 
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**  Indeed !  Whtt  can  poHibly  have 
happened?" 

'*  What  has  happened  ?  Oh,  Mr 
Robert  told  us  all  about  what  had 
happened;^  aays  Jie,  *  ipy  roaster's 
gr^  friend,  Mr  Lvttrell,  is  clean 
ruined;  his  lawyer  roan's  run  off  with 
all  his  rooney.  Master's  in  «  sreat 
qnandsry  about  it,'  says  Mr  Robert, 
*  and  fo  I  suppose/  says  he,  *  that 
roaster  and  I  am  going  out  of  town  a 
llttk  while  to  keep  dear  of  the  meta.'  ** 

*'  Merciful  God!  and  can  such 
cold-hearted  treachery  really  be  I" 

*'  And  so,"  continued  the  girl,  per« 
fcctly  regardless  of  roy  Tehement  eja- 
culation, *'  and  so  I  told  Mr  Robert  I 
hoped  luck  would  go  with  them ;  for 
vou  know,  sir,  its  all  ^^  well  to 
have  friendi  and  such  like,  as  long  as 
theyVe  got  everything  comfortable 
about  them  ;  but  when  they're  broke 
up,  or  anything  of  that«  whv,  then  it's 
another  sort  of  matter,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  meddle  or  make  in  their 
concerns." 

llie  girl  waa  a  perfect  philosopher 
upon. the  true  Hume  and  Rochetbu- 
cault  principles.  She  continued  to 
iromujge  her  maxims  in  the  same 
low,  monotonous,  cold,  languid  vein ; 
but  i  did  not  remain  to  profit  by 
them.  I  hurried  away  to  conceal  my 
sorrow  and  roy  disappointment  in  the 
firivacy  of  those  apartments,  whcte, 
•n  the  preceding  evenine,  surrounded 
by  so  many  comforts,  i  had  proudly, 
perhaps  too  proudly,  contemplated  my 
stock  of  happiness,  and  baa  at  large 
«-zpatiateil  on  ray  many  deceitful  to- 
pics of  self-gratulation.  How  mise- 
rably was  that  stock  of  hsppinesa  now 
impaired !  But,  hopeful  as  I  am  bv 
nature,  my  ssnguine  temperament  still 
triumphed;  and  as  I  ascended  the 
staircase  to  my  apartment,  Maria's 
image  presented  itself  in  smiles  to  my 
imagination,  and  I  repeated  to  my- 
self, '*  My  fortune's  gone !  My  friend 
hjs  deserted  me !  But  Maria  I  thou, 
dearest,  still  remain'st  to  me.  I'lltran* 
quilUie  my  mind  by  the  sweet  conn* 
sel  of  your  daily  letter,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  deliberate  and  act  for  myself." 
I  knew  that  the  post  must  by  this 
time  have  arrived. 

I  approached  the  table  where  my 
cards  uid  letters  were  constantly  dis* 
posited — but  no  letter  was  there.  I 
could  not  believe  roy  eyes;— I  rung 
and  asked  for  my  letters— none  had 
anivcd  during  my  absence  from  home. . 
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''Hadthepostgsncbyr— '<  Yes»roany . 
an  hour  ago."  It  was  too  true^  then,—- . 
even  Maria  was  perfidious  to  roy  mis- 
fortunes. This  was  the  severest  blow 
of  alL  This  I  could  not  have  antici- 
pated. My  heart  was  full,  brim-fW 
of  sorrow  before ;  and  this  addition  of  . 
disappointment  made  it  overfiow.  Any 
roan  who  has  a  keen  susoeptibility  of 
madness  and  injury— I  need  not  have 
written  a  keen  susoeptibility  of  mad- 
ness, for  the  sense  of  wrong  is  always 
I^oportioned  to  the  sense  of  benefit- 
Gratitude  and  resentroent  are  always, 
I.bdieve,  commensurate  in  the  cha«i 
racter ;  and  he  who  is  easily  toudied 
by  the  attentions  of  those  he  loves, 
will  be  as  readily  affected  by  their  ne« 

fleet ; — ^but,  however,  any  roan  who  ia 
eenly  senrible  of  unkindness,  will 
comprehend  the  effect  produced  upon 
roy  roind  by  the  absence  of  roy  ex« 
pected,  roy  accustomed  letter.  The 
cause  of  ro]r  distrust  was  apparently 
sUght— possibly  accidental ;  but,  oc- 
curring at  sudi  a  time,  it  fell  wiUi  all 
the  weij^ht  of  a  last  and  oontumma* 
tf  ng  calsroity  on  one  who  waa  idready  . 
overthrown.  Oh!  how  weak*-how 
childish— how  foolish  are  we,  evea 
the  wisest  of  us  all,  in  moments  sodi 
as  these!  I  clenched  my  teeth;  I 
BUropt  upon  the  floor ;  I  tosaed  about 
roy  arms  with  the  vain  and  olijectleas 
passion  of  an  angry  child.  My  dog, 
aroaaed  at  the  violence  of  my  gestiai« 
lation,  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon 
me,  and  stared  with  astoniamnent,  aa 
well  he  might,  at  the  agitated  pa»» 
sion  of  his  master.  I  saw,  or  inift* 
gined  I  saw,  an  expression  i^  tendae- 
ness  and  comroiseration  in  his  looka ; 
and,  in  an  agony  of  tears— don't  laugh 
at  roe,  for  in  the  sakne  situation,  uaidm 
the  same  drcumstancts,  you  probably 
would  have  done  the  sam»«-I.  flung 
myself  down  on  the  floor  by  his  side, 
exclaiming,  «*Yes,  Neptune,  every* 
thing  on  earth  has  forsaken  roe  but 

Jrou— roy  fortune— roy  friend,  my 
ove — with  roy  fortune ;  and  you,  you 
alone,  roy  good,  old  ikithful  dog,  are 
constant  to  me  in  the  hour  of  my  af- 
fliction !" — I  stsrted  up  and  paced  mjr 
apartment  backwarda  Mid  Ibrwaiw 
with  wide  and  hurried  atridea,  fever* 
ed  with  the  rapid  succession  of  pain« 
ful  events,  bewildered  in  mind,  af« 
flicted  at  heart,  p^lexed  in  the  ex- 
treme!— ^There  vraa  no  place  in  roy 
thoughts  for  the  future ;  I  was  abser- 
bjed  wholly  in  the  present:  I  va«.cate«r 
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l^ss  of  ibe  lo98  of  my  pstfitti(m)r.-~It 
was  gone ;  and  I  willingly  resigned  it. 
My  distracted  fancy  began  to  view  the 
robbery  rather  as  a  benefit  than  an  in- 
jury. It  bad  revealed  to  me  in  time 
the  baseness  of  the  world,  the  fallacy 
of  human  attachments,  theineonstancy 
of  woman,  the  treachery  of  man.  I 
had,  in  one  morning,  learnt  that  the 
trorldis  a  lie;  and  lore  a  name;  and 
fHend$hip  a  cheat.  The  lesson  had 
iitdeed  been  dearly  bought  by  the  ex- 
change of  affluence  for  poverty ;  but 
in  the  despair  and  bitterness  of  my 
abandonment,  I  should  have  scorned  to 
purchase  it  at  an  inferior  price^-^Itwaa 
worth  all,  and  more  than  I  had  given 
for  it. — I  felt  grateful  to  Drayton  for 
the  act  of  fraud  which  had  in  a  mo- 
ment rendered  me  thus  indigent  and 
wise:  I  would  not  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  wealth  he  had  purloined. 
-^That  wedth,  as  I  looked  down  upon 
it  from  the  heights  of  my  passion, 
seemed  to  dwindle  into  an  inconsider- 
able speck,  and  was  disdained  as  a 
mere  noxious  bait  for  falsehood  and 
duplicity :  "  Let  him,"  I  ejaculated, 
**  let  him  keep  my  money  ! — ^let  it  at- 
tract towards  him,  as  it  did  towards 
myself,  hing  smiles  and  artificial  tend- 
erness ;  let  nim,  as  I  have  done,  ^x 
bis  heart  upon  the  beautiful  deceptions 
which  his  affluence  shall  conjure  up 
around  him  ;  let  him  be  robbed,  as  I 
have  been ;  let  him,  as  I  have  done, 
detect  the  error  of  the  illusions  that 
had  delighted  him ;  and  then  let  him 
curM  the  perfidious,  the  ungrateful 
wretches  that  had  deceived  him,  as  I 
now  do  curiae  those  that  have  inju- 
red me."  How  inconsistent  are  the 
thoughts  and  actions,  the  words  and 
the  sentiments  of  man ! — Never  was 
I  conscious  of  so  deep  a  feeling  of  tend- 
erness SH  that  which  flowed  from  my 
soul  towards  the  beings  I  was  denoun- 
cing, at  the  very  moment  these  ex- 
pressions of  passionate  indignation 
Wfere  issuing  from  my  lips. 

Imi^elled  by  that  restlessness  of 
body  which  results  from  the  agitation 
of  the  mind,  I  took  up  my  hat,  called 
Neptune  to  follow  me,  and  prepared  to 
seek  abroad  that  distraction  for  my 
grief,  which  could  not  be  found  in  the 
quiet  of  my  home.  In  leaving  the 
room,  my  eye  accidentally  glanced  to- 
wai^  my  pistols.  My  hand  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  door.  1  nerceivtd  that 
to  approach  the  place  wnere  they  lay, 
WAS  uke  tempting  liell  to  tempt  roe : 


but  a  thoiigfat.ilashed  across  my  mind, 
that  to  die  were  to  pun  ish  the  un  worthy  • 
authors  of  my  sorrow — were  to  strike 
imperishable  remorse  to  the  hearts  of 
Maria  and  of  John  ;-'*«nd  I  took  the 
pistols  with  roe^  muttering/  as  1  con- 
cealed them  in  my  breast,  "  Perhaps 
I  may  want  them. ' 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  wanderMi; 
through  back  and  retired  streets,  witll 
no  other  motive  to  direct  me  than  the 
necessity  of  locomotion,  I,  at  length, 
found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Westminster  Bridge.     My  boat  was 
kept  near  this  plaee  r  On  the  water,  I 
should  be  delivere<l  from  all  appre^ 
hension  of  observmg  eyes. — I  should 
be  alone  with  my  sorrow ;  and,  un- 
favourable as   the    season  ami    the 
weather  were,  I  proceetled  to  the  spoi 
where  my  boat  was  moored.—"  Bad 
time  for  boating,  Mr  LvttreB/'  sai^ 
Finer,  who  had  the  charge  of  tm 
wherry;  "k's  mortal  coid,  and  there* 
rain  getting  out  there  to  the  wiad-' 
ward."    But  careless  of  his  good-na- 
tured remonstrances,  I  seized  the  oamr^ 
impatiently  from  his  hand  and  pro^-- 
ceeded,  in  angry  silence,  lo  the  boat.' 
I  pushed  her  ofi;  and  rowe4  rapidly - 
up  the  river  towards  Chelsea,  with 
Neptune  lying  at  my  feet.    Wh«i  • 
thus  found  myself  alone  u})Oif  tbe.w^- 
ter,with  nonetoknow,ormark,orpver» 
hear  me,  my  grief,  breaking  through 
all  the  restraints  that  had  confined  it 
as  long  as  I  was  exposed  to  the^iii* 
spection  of  my  fellow-creatures,  dis.* 
cliarged  itself  in  vehement  exdunm^ 
tions  of  indignant  passion.  **  Fool  !-^ 
Idiot  that  I  was  to  trust  them !— No» 
thingon  earth  shallever  induce  me  now 
to  look  upon  them  again.  Oh,  Maria ! 
I  should  have  thought  it  happinoti. 
enough  to  have  died  for  you ;  and  ytra 
to.  desert  me — to  fall  away  from  me 
too,  at  the  moment  when  a  single  smile 
of  yours  might  have  indemnified  me 
for  all  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  all  the 
treachery  of  friemlship !  As  to  Fra- 
ser,  men  are  all  alike, — selfish  by  na* 
ture,  habit,  education.  They  are  train* 
ed  to  baseness,  and  he  is  the  wisest 
man  vtho  becomes  earliest  acquainted 
with  suspicion.    He  is  the  happiest, 
who,  scorning  their  hollow  demonstim* 
tions  of  attachment,  constrains  every 
sympathy  of  his  nature  within  the 
close  imprisonrotrnt  of  a  cold  and  un- 
participatiug  selfishness;  but  I'll  be 
rcTtnged,    FaJleu  ,aa  I  am— siutk-^ 
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may  be,  the  per^iotw  shall  yet 
be  taught  to  know,  that  he  will  not  be 
■fmrn^  with  impunity^  or  trampled 
on  witboat  refiriaal  I*' 

At  these  words,  some  violence  of 
-^estvey^iccoropanying  the  Vehemence 
of  my  sentiment,  interfered  with  the 
repose  of  Neptune,  who  was  quietly 
sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
The  dojg;  vented  his  impatience  in  k 
<\vkk  and  angry  growl.  At  tbat  mo- 
ment my  irritation  amounted  almofl;^ 
to  madness.  "  Rigfat^right  I"  I  ex- 
claimed, *'  ray  very  dog  turns  i^nst 
tne.  He  withdraws  the  mercenary  at- 
tachment which  my  food  had  purcha- 
sed, BOW  that  the  sources  whidi  sup- 
tdied  it  have  beeom^  exhausted."  I 
imputed  to  my  dog  the  fVailties  of 
man,  and  ha^ened,  in  the  wild  sug- 
gestion  of  the  instant,  to  take  a  severe 
and  summary  vengeance  on  his  ingra- 
titude.  I  drew  forth  a  pistol  from  my 
breast,  and  ordered  him  to  take  to  the 
water.  I  determined  to  shoot  him  as 
he*w»  swimming,  and  then  leave  him 
there  to  die.  Neptune  hesitated  in 
obe^ng  me.  He  was  scarcely  aroused^ 


*  Revtnes.  in 

Lionel  Lut-  nafure  to  nnaghie,'thaC  the  act  he  Itad 
performed  exceeded  the  ordinary  li- 
mits of  his  service,  or  deserved  any 
special  gratitude  from  his  master.  I 
fblt  as  one  who  had  in  intention.com* 
mitted  murder  on  his  benefactor,  and, 
as  I  slowly  rowed  towards  the  land, 
eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  uncon« 
scfous  Neptune,  the  recollection  of  my 
jierilous  escape— the  complete  convic- 
tion of  my  having  in  one  instance  beeli 
mistaken  in  rnyanger — and,  perhaps-^ 
most  unromantic  as  it  may  sound—* 
the  phyidcal  operation  6f  my  cold  iath, 
and  my  wet  habiliments — all  theie 
^causes  united,  operated  so  effectually  lo 
allay  the  fever  of  mj  initated  pas- 
sions, that  the  agitauon  of  my  mind 
^as  soothed.  Mine  was  now  the  spi* 
rit  of  .one  in  sorrow,  jiot  in  angef. 
Humbled  in  mine  own  opinion,  my 
indignation  against  Maria  and  John 
Fraser,  far  their  cold-hearted,  tlieit* 
cruel  desertion  of  my  distresses,  was 
exchanged  for  a  mingled  sentiment  of 
tenderness  and  foi^veness.  On  reach- 
ing the  landing-place,  I  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  the  first  hackney- 
coach,  atid,  caUing  Neptune  into  it. 


perhaps  he  did  not  comprehend  mv    drove  off  to  my  l<wgings  in  Conduit- 
oommand.  My  impatience  would  brooK    street 
no  delay.    I  was  in  no  humour  to  be 


thwarted.  Standing  up  in  the  boat,  I 
proceeded,  with  a  sudden  eflRn-t  of 
strength,  to  cast  the  dog  itito  the  ri- 
ver. My  purpose  failed,*— my  balance 
was  lostr— anil— in  a  moment  of  time— 
I  found  myself  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  fbr  existence  with  the  dark, 
deep  waters  of  the  Thsraes.  I  cannot 
swhn.  Death— death  in  all  its  ter- 
rorri — ins^ntaneous,  inevitable  death, 
was  the  Idea  that  pressed  upon  my 
niind,  and  occupied  all  its  nculties. 
But  poor  Neptune  required  no  solid- 
caiion.  He  no  sooner  witnessed  the 
danger -of  his  master,  than  he  sprang 
forward  to  my  rescue,  and,  sustaining 
iny  head  above  the  water,  sWam  Stout- 
ly away  with  roe  to  the  boat. 

Whert  once  reseated  there,  as  I  look- 
ed upon  my  preserver  shaking  the  wa- 
ter from  bis  coat  as  composedly  es  if 
nothing  extr«mlinary  bad  happened, 
my  conscience  became  penetrated  with 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse  and 
riiame.  Self-judged,  self-corrected, 
self-condemned,  I  sat  hke  a  guilty 
wfvieh  in  the. presence  of  that  nobfo 
animul,  who,  having  saved  my  life  at 
the  very  moment  1  was  meditating  his 
destruction,  seemed  of  too  generous  a 


On  arriving  at  my  apartments,  tl^ 
first  tj^ect  that  presented  itself  to  my 
eve,  Wiis  a  note  from  Maria.  I  knew 
tne  peculiar  shape  of  the  billet,  before 
I  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
hand-writing.  All  the  blood  in  my 
veins  seemed  to  rush  back  towards  my 
heart,  and  there  to  stand  trembling  at 
the  seat  of  life  and  motion.  I  shook 
like  a  tem'Aed  infant  Who  could  di- 
vine the  nature  of  the  intelligence 
which  that  note  contained?  I  held 
the  paper  some  minutes  in  my  hand 
before  I  could  o'btatn  sufficient  com- 
mand over  myself  to  open  it  That 
♦rriting  conveyed  to  me  the  sentence 
of  my  future  destiny.  Its  nurport  was 
pregnant  of  the  misery  or  napniness  of 
my  after-life.  At  length  with  a  sud- 
den, a  desperate  effort  of  resolution,  I 
burst  the  seal  asunder,  and  read,— 

"  Dearest  Lionel,  I  did  not  write 
yesterday,  because  my  aunt  had  most 
unexpectedly  dt;termined  to  return  to 
town  to-day.  We  left  Brighton  very^ 
early  this  inorning>  and  are  establish- 
ed at  Thomas's  Hotel.  Come  to  us 
directly ;  or  if  this  wicketl  theft  of  M^ 
Draytun's — which,  by  ilie  by,  will 
compel  us  to  have  a  smaller,  a  quiclcr. 
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and  tharef(»e  a  happier  home,  than 
we  otherwise  should  have  had— com- 
pels you  to  be  busy  among  law  people, 
and  occupies  all  your  time  this  mom- 
ingy  pray  come  to  dinner  at  seyen— 
or  if  not  to  dinner,  at  all  events,  yon 
must  contrive  to  be  with  us  in  Berk- 
1^  Square  some  time  this  evenittg.-r 
My  aunt  desires  her  best  love,  and 
believe  me,  dearest  Lionel,  your  ever 
aflfectiooato 

"  Maria." 


And 'she  was  really  true!  This 
was  by  far  the  kiudest,  the  tenderest 
note  I  had  ever  received.  Maria  waa 
constant,  and  jpnj  wicked  suspidona 
only  were  in  fault  Ob,  heavens] 
how  much  waa  I  to  blame !  bow  se- 
verdy  did  my  folly  deserve  punish* 
ment  I 

The  operations  of  the  toilet  are  ca- 
pable of  incalculable  extension  or  di- 
minution.   They  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  very  rapidly  dis- 
patched.   In  five  minutes  after  the 
first  reading  of  Maria's  note,  I  was 
descending  the  staircase,  and  prepared 
to  obey  her  summons.   My  valet  was 
atandlqg  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  street  door,  in  readiness  to  .expe^ 
dite  my  departure,  when  the  noise  of 
raptdljr  approaching  wheels  was  heard, 
A  carriage  stopt  suddenly  befbre  the 
house — the  rapper  was  loudly  and  vio- 
lently beaten  with  a  hurried  hand— 
the  street  door  flew  open*— and  John 
Fraaer,  in  his  dinner  dress  of  the  Ust 
evening,  pale  with  watching,  and  fa« 
tigue,  and  travel,  and   excitement, 
hurst  like  an  unexpected  apparition 
i^n  my  sight    He  rushed  towards 
me,  seized  my  hand,  and  shaking  it 
widi  the  energy  of  an  almost  convuU 
sivejo^,  exdaimed,  "Well,  Lionel, 
I  was  m  time — thought  I  should  be< 
The  fellows  drove  capitally— deuced 
good  binves,  too,  or  we  should  never 
nave  beat  him." 
'^Whatdoyoumean?  Beat  whom?" 
y  The  rascal  Drayton,  to  be  sure. 
Did  not  they  tell  you  I  had  got  scent 
of  his  starting,  and  was  ofi^  met  him 
within  an  hour  of  his  departure  ?" 

<<  No,  indeed,  John,  they  never 
told  me  that." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I  overtook 
him  within  five  miles  of  Canterbury, 
and  boTNewhippod  him  within  an  inch 
ef  his  life" 


Rtverxs.  C^tif* 

**  And^Httid — thejnoney?" 
"  Oh,  I've  lodged  that  at  Coutts's. 
I  thought  it  best  to  put  that  out  of 
danger  at  once.  So  I  drove  to  the 
Strand,  and  deposited  your  eighty 
thousand  pounds  in  a  place  of  securi- 
tv  before  I  proceeded  here  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  safe." 

If  I  had  been  humbled  and  ashamed 
.of  myself  before — ^if  I  had  repented 
my  disgusting  suspicions  on  seeing 
JVlaria's  note,  this  ex|^anation  of  John 
Frastr's  absence  was  very  little  calcu- 
lated to  restore  me  to  ray  former  hap* 
py  state  of  self-approbation.    Taking 
my  friend  by  the  arm,  and  calling 
Neptune,  I  raid,  "  By  and  by,  John» 
vott  shall  be  thanked  as  you  ought  tQ 
oe  for  all  vour  kindness;  but  yon 
must  first  forgive  me.    I  have  tieen 
cruelly  unjust  to  Maria,  to  you,  and 
to  poor  old  Neptune  here^  Come  with 
me  to  Berlbeley  Souare.    You  shall 
there  hear  the  confession  of  my  paa| 
rashness  and  folly;  and  when  my 
heart  is  once  delivrred  from  the  bur* 
den  of  self-reproach  that  now  ofm 
presses  it,  there  will  be  room  for  tho 
expansion  of  those  happier  feelings, 
which  your  frien^hip  and  Maria'a 
tenderness  have  everlastin^lv  implants 
ed  there.    Never  again  will  I  aUow  a 
suspicion  to  pollute  my  mind  which  ia 
iigurious  to  those  I  loye.  The  world's 
a  good  world — the  women  are  all  true) 
—-the  friends  all  faithful— and  .the 
dogs  are  all  attached  and  staunch  ;— 
and  if  any  individual,  ^nder  any  pos« 
sihle  combination  of  circnmstaniDea» 
is  every  for  a  single  instant,  induced 
to  conceive  an  opposite  opinion^  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  that  unnappy  man 
18  deluded  by  false  appearances,  and 
that  a  little  inqnirv  would  convinco 
him  of  his  mistake. 

**  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand, Uonel,  what  ,you  are  driving 
at" 

"  You  will  presently,"  I  replied  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,— 
seated  on  the  sofi,  with  Maria  on 
one  side  of  me,  with  John  Ftaser  oa 
die  other,  and  with  Neptune  lying  at 
mv  feet, — I  had  related  the  painful 
tale  of  my  late  follies  and  sufleringSj 
had  heard  myself  affisctionaUdy  pit^d 
and  forgiven,  ai>d  had  concluded,  in 
the  possession  of  unmingled  happi* 
Dtsa,  the  series  of  my  day's  Raviasaa* 
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THE  SRIPHlftD  S  CALKKDAE*     BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHBID* 

Dkeams  ako  Apparitions. — Paet  IV.   ' 


Theib  ia  an  old  storj  which  I  have 
often  heaid  retoted,  ahont  a  great  laird 
of  Casway,  fa  an  outer  comer  of 
Damfrifft-shire,  of  the  name  of  Beat** 
tie,  and  his  two  sons ;  hut  whether  it 
b  a  dream  or  an  apparition,  as  it  par« 
tal»a  d  the  nature  of  hoth,  I  cannot 
decide.  This  Beattio  had  occasion  to 
he  almott  eonatantly  in  EngUnd,  he* 
cause,  as  my  informant  saia,  he  took 
a  great  hand  in  goternment  afikirt, 
mxi  whidi  I  deem  that  the  tradition 
had  iu  riie  ahout  the  time  of  the  dvil 
wars  ;  for  ahout  the  dose  of  that  time, 
the  Sootts  took  the  advantage  of  the 
times  to  put  the  Beatties  down,  who. 
Cor  some  previous  ages,  had  maintain- 
ed the  superiority  of  that  district. 

Be  that  as  it  vaxf,  the  laird  of  Cass- 
way's  second  son,  Francis,  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  remarkably  beau- 
fifiil  gH,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Scott  of  Dnmnfielding,  a  gentleman, 
hut  stni  only  a  retainer,  and  far  he- 
Bcadi  Beattie  of  Cassway,  both  in 
wealth  and  influence.  Francis  was  a 
sdiolMT  newly  returned  from  the  uni- 
ffnitT — was  tall,  handsbme,  of  a  pale 
eomphodon,  and  gentlemanlv  appear* 
Slice,  while  Thomas,  the  eUest  son, 
was  hir,  ruddy,  and  stout  made,  a 
perfect  picture  of  health  and  good- 
numour,<*^  sportsman,  a  warrior,  and 
a  Jovial  blade ;  one  who  would  not 
suflVr  a  fox  to  get  rest  in  the  whole 
moor  district,  nor  a  pretty  girl  to  sleep 
<|uietlj  in  lur  bed.  He  rode  the  best 
horse,  kept  the  best  hounds,  played 
the  best  fiddle,  danced  the  best  coun- 
try bumpkin,  and  took  the  best  refresh- 
ment or  mountain  dew  of  any  man 
hetwecn  Erick  brae  and  Teviot  stone, 
and  was  altogether  that  sort  of  a  young 
knan,  that  whenever  he  cast  his  eyes 
CO  a  pretty  girl,  dther  at  chapel  or 
weapon-shaw,  she  would  hide  her 
lace,  and  giggle  as  if  tickled  by  some 
unseen  hand. 

Now,  though  Thomas,  or  the  Young 
Laird,  as  be  was  called,  had  only  spoke 
once  to  EBen  Scott  in  his  life,  at  wnidi 
time  he  diucked  her  below  the  chin, 
and  bid  the  deil  take  him  if  ever  he 
saw  as  bonny  a  face  in  his  whole  bom 
days;  yet,  for  all  that,  Ellen  loved 
him.  It  could  not  be  said  that  she 
was  im  hwe  with  him>  for  a  maiden's 


heart  must  be  won  before  it  is  given 
absolutely  away ;  but  hers  gave  him 
the  preference  to  any  othor  young 
man.  She  loved  to  see  him,  to  hear 
of  him,  and  to  laugh  at  him  ;  and  it 
ivas  even  observed  by  the  domestics, 
that  Tarn  Beattie  o'  the  Cassway's 
name  came  oftener  into  her  conversa- 
tion than  there  was  any  occasion  for. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affidrs  when 
Frauds  came  home,  and  fell  deipe- 
ratdy  in  love  with  EUen  Scott;  and 
his  father  bein^  in  England,  and  he 
under  no  restraint,  he  went  forthwith 
and  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  She 
recdved  him  with  a  kindness  and  af- 
fability that  pleased  him  to  the  heart ; 
hut  he  little  wist  that  this  was  only  a 
spontaneous  and  natural  glow  of  kind- 
ness towsrd  him  because  of  his  con- 
nexions, and  rather  because  he  was 
the  young  Laird  of  Cassway's  onlv  bro^ 
ther,  than  the  poor  but  accompUshed 
Frauds  Beattie,  the  scholar  from  Ox- 
ford. 

He  was,  however,  so  mnch  delight- 
ed with  her,  that  he  asked  her  fa&r'a 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her, 
attd,in  one  wwd,  court  her  for  his  wife. 
Her  fiither,  who  was  a  miident  and 
aendhle  man,  answered  niro  in  this 
wise — <'  Thst  nothing  would  give  him 
g^ester  delicht  than  to  see  his  beloved 
KUen  ioineu  with  so  accomplished  and 
amiable  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  wedlock,  prorided  his 
father's  assent  was  previously  attain- 
ed. But  as  he  himself  was  subordi- 
nate to  another  house,  not  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  house  of  Csssway,  he 
would  not  take  it  on  him  to  sanction 
any  such  connexion  without  old 
Squire  Beattie's  full  conaent.  That, 
moreover,  as  he,  Francis  Beattie,  was 
just  setting  out  in  life,  as  a  lawyer, 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Ellen  at  that  time,  would  be 
highly  imprudent;  therefore  it  wat 
not  to  he  thought  further  of  till  the 
old  Squire  was  consulted.  In  the 
meantime,  he  should  alwaya  be  wel- 
come to  his  house,  and  to  his  daugh- 
ter's company,  as  he  had  the  same  de- 
pendence on  his  honour  and  integritv, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  his  own/ 

The  young  man  thanked  him  afiec- 
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tionatelT»  and  oouM  not  help  acqui- 
escing, in*  the  truth  of  his  remarks; 
promised  not  to  mention  matrimony 
further,  till  he  had  consulted  his  fa- 
ther, tnd  added — *'  But  indeed  you 
must  exdise  roe,  if  I  avail  myself  of 
your  permission  to  visit  here  often,  as 
I  am  sensible  it  will  be  impossible  for 
ine  to  live  for  any  space  of  time  out  of 
my  dear  Ellen's  sight."  He  was  again 
made  welcome,  and  the  two  parted 
mutually  plea^  with  each  other. 
•  Henry  Scott  of  Drdrofielding  was  • 
widower,  with  six  daughters,  over 
#hom  presided  Mrs  Jane  Jerdan,  their 
Maternal  aunt,  a  right  old  maid,  with 
ftthions  and  ideas  even  more  anti- 
ouated  than  herself.  No  sooner  had 
the  vouug  wooer  taken  his  leave,  than 
In  sne  bounces  to  the  room,  the  only 
sitting  apartment  in  the  house,  and 
says,  in  a  loud  important  whisper, 
"  What's  that  young  swankey  of  a 
lawyer  wanting,  that  he's  aye  hanker- 
ing sae  muckle  about  our  town  ?  Ill 
teU  you  what,  brother  Harry,  it  strikes 
me  that  he  wants  to  make  a  wheel- 
Wright  o'  your  daughter  Nell.  Now, 
gin  he  axes  your  consent  to  ony  sickan 
tiling,  dinna  ye  grant  it. ,  That's  a'. 
Take  an  auld  foors  advice  gin  ve  wad 
prosper.  Fo'ks  are  a'  wise  ahmt  the 
tumd,  and  sae  will  ye  be." 

"  Dear,  Mrs  Jane,  what  objections 
can  you  have  to  Mr  Francis  fieattie, 
the  most  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man of  the  whole  country  ?" 

*  'Complished  gentleman !  'Com- 
plished  kirn-milk,  float-whey,  and 
jeelaberry  I  I'll  tell  you  what,  brother 
Harry,  afore  I  were  a  landless  lady,  I 
wad  niber  be  a  tailor's  layboard,  ond 
hae  the  red-het  goose  gaun  blazing  up 
ray  rumple.  What  has  he  to  main- 
tain a  lady  spouse  with  }  The  wind 
o'  his  lungs,  forsooth ! — thinks  to  cell 
that  for  goud  in  goupings.  Hech 
roe !  Crasy  wad  they  be  wha  wad  buy 
it ;  and  they  wha  trust  to  crazy  people 
Ibr  their  living  will  live  but  crazily. 
Take  an  auld  fool's  advice  gin  ye  wad 
prosner,  else  ye'U  be  wise  ahint  the 
nana.  Have  nae  mair  to  do  with  him 
— Ndl's  bread  for  his  betters,  tell  him 
that.  Or,  by  my  certv,  gin  I  meet 
wi'  him  face  to  face,  I'll  tell  him." 
■  *^  It  would  be  unfriendly  in  roe 
to  keep  aught  a  »ecret  from  you,  sis- 
ter, considering  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  my  family.  I  have  given 
biro  my  consent  to  visit  mydaugtiter, 
but  at  the  name  time  have  r^strictetl 
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him  from  mentioning  matrimony  un- 
tAl  he  hftye  consult^  htslMher." 

**  An'  what  is  the  visiting  to  gang 
fbrdien  }  Sack  po^tsandblawflum- 
mery  ?  Blaw  the  soup,  daw  tie,  that  it 
dinna  blister  the  sweet  gab  o'yoh ! 
O,  it  is  sae  savoury  and  sweet,  this* 
courting  and  cooing  between  a  penny-* 
less  maid  and  a  briefless  lawyer  !■ 
Fiend  hae  me,  gin  I  wadna  rather  ride 
the  fttang  through  the  great  burrough  nf 
Lochmaben,  afore  I  were  set  down  to 
woo,  and  hadna  either  marriage  or 
aome  waur  thing  to  converse  about. 
Away  wi'  him !  Our  Nell's  food  for» 
his  betters.  What  wad  you  think 
an  she  could  get  the  young  luiid  his 
brother  wl'  a  blink  o'  her  ee  ?" 

«  Never  speak  to  me  of  that,  Mrr 
Jane.  I  wad  rather  see  the  poorest  of 
his  shepherd  lads  coming  about  my 
child  than  he;"  and  with  these  worm 
Henry  left  the  room.  ' 

Mrs  Jane  stood  long,  making  faces, 
shaking  her  apron  with  both  hands/ 
nodding   her  ncad,  and  sometimea- 

fiving  a  stamp  with  her  foot.  '^  I 
ave  set  my  face  against  that  con- 
nexion," said  she;  "  our  NelVs  n* 
made  for  a  lady  to  a  London  lawyer. 
1 1  wad  set  her  rather  better  to  be  liadf 
of  Cassway.  The  young  kird  for 
me !  I'll  hae  the  branks  of  love  thrown 
over  the  heads  o'  the  twasome,  tie  the 
tangs  thegither,  and  then  let  them- 
gallop  like  twa  kippled  gvews.  My 
brother  Harry's  a  simple  maw;  ho 
disna  ken  the  credit  that  he  has  by  his 
daughters — ^thanks  to  some  other  body 
than  he !  Niece  Nell  has  a  shape,  ai» 
ee,  and  a  lady  manner  that  wad  kiU 
hab  the  best  lord  o'  the  kingdon^  werv 
he  to  come  under  their  influence  and 
my  manoovres.  She's  a  Jerdan  a* 
through,  and  that  111  let  them  ken  I 
Fo'ks  are  a'  wise  ahint  the  band  ;  cre« 
dit  only  comes  by  catch  an'  keep. 
Goodnight  to  a'  younger  biothefit, 
puffings  o'  lovevows,  and  sabs  o*  whul ! 
Gie  roe  the  good  green  hills,  the  gnuff 
wedders,  and  bob-tail'd  ewes ;  and  let 
the  law  and  the  gospel  men  sell  the 
wind  o'  their  lungs  as  dea/  as  they 
can." 

In  a  few  days,  Henry  of  Drumfield- 
ing  was  called  out  to  attend  his  diief 
on  some  expedition;  on  which  Mrs 
Jane,  not  caring  to  trust  her  messago 
to  any  other  person,  went  over  to 
Caesway,  and  invited  the  young  laird 
to  sec  her  niece,  quite  convinced  thaft 
'her  charms  and  eudowmenta  would  ai| 
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, » OMliTe  die  «Mrr  brMher  M  tbej 
2iJiddoii«tlieyiQmgf&  T«in  Beatie 
ww44icibled  u,  fiodUng  mch  a  pBood 
kmek  ifusoiM$lim  Juiic*  fer  he  hiA 
fyf  %  iwelfflWQOth.  b«d  deiigna  upcn 

mk  of  jfhit  QA^ire,  Ibu^  w«i  quite  «>o« 
yteocd  of  it)^  Aeooapiiy  of  iaip«  Iqtc 

gff  beiFceo.  i)ie  beauty  %ui  biro-r 
;  tod  U  w«i  only  iboff*  ^vimt  c^ 
nre  tb»»  had  {v^veoled  bim  frfrm 
l^tiing  i(  in  «ci«uiiaii«  in  the  bei^bt 
of  hS»  romeoQe.  hawerer*  fa«,  ettbe? 
Ih90ii|b  ebance  or  defign^  tebed  Mra 
Jim  if  Ibe  yottOg  Mr  WM  prvTjr  Ci> 
ibje  iiiFit%tioQ« 

•'  4;*e  privy  to  UJ"  effdnimod  Mfl 
Jroe,  flhiiktBg  bi^  »pvon.  ^'Hfi>wed 
I  ffflt,  no !  Sbe  wad  80pn  bee  flown  in 
my  £u0  wi'  be r  gib«ry  and  her  jaut 
kffi7»  J)iui  I  teuld  her  nijr  errend ;  biH 
tbe  govb  bent  vbat  the  tUtling  wantft 
although  it  is  not  aye  crying,  Gioe^ 
gimf,  like  Ahe  horse  loeh-leeeh/' 

"  Does  the  horse-leech  really  cry 
ibatyMrsJtine?  .1  abould  think,  (Vom 
a  WW  of  iu.  mouth,  that  it  ooidd 
Kurqely  pry  Anything,"  aaid  Tom* 

''  Aw  jpmfk  re|irobate  aa  to  deny 
the  woncla  o'  t)ieS<;riptnre,  ur  ?  Hecb* 
wae's  me !  what  some  folks  bae  to  an^ 
fwer  for  1  ^e're  a'  wise  ahint  the 
band*  B«i  ba/rk  ye,r^coine  ye  over 
in  time,  fUee  I  tm  feared  ahe  ipay  be 
aeUled  frr  erer  OH^  o'  your  re aich.  Npw^ 
I  eanna  bida  to  think  ori  that,  lor  | 
baFe  alwaya  ttaonght  you  twa  made 
tor  aiie  aoittMr*  Let  rne  take  a  look  o' 
yon  fiae  tap  to  tae--0  yea— made  ftir 
ane  anitbar,  aa  leel  ap  ^rer  the  hart 
Faa  Blade  ft>r  the  bind>  or  the  abeaA 
for  the  afrord.  Pome  ower  in  Ma>e^ 
before  biUy  Harrv  eome  hame  again  ( 
and  let  your  yiait  be  in  tiroeous  miri^ 
tiae  I'll  gie  soa  the  baek  of  ^c  door 
to  keepu  WM  reprob^tej^.to  deny  that 
the  bone  loch-leech  can  speak  !  Ha«^ 
be— be  ia  the  man  for  me.  Downwi'a' 
courting,  and  kWaing,  and  sighing,  and 
aabbing,  without  a  motive  T  for  they 
wha  gang  to  aeek  an  errand  generally 
ftad  on^" 

Thoroaa  Beattie  was  true  to  hia  ap« 
peintnieBty  aa  oay  ti^  supposed,  and 
Mrt  Jane  havioff  ner  niece  rigged  out 
in  eminent  style,  he  was  perfectly 
obanned  with  her ;  and  really  u  cannot 
bff  denied  that  Ellen  wqs  as  much  de» 
lighted  with  him*  She  waa  young,  gay^ 
and  ftolicaome,  and  Tom  bad  no  aoon^ 
cr  met  with  her,  even  in  her  aunta 
pt(ae?ce,  than  he  began  a-flaiUii^g 
Vol.  XXII. 
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bor,  #nd  ftop  tba^  Uf  tmng  and 
romping  with  her ;  so  that  £llea  ne-r 
«erBpeiit>more  jqyoua  and  bappy  af- 


delightfully  open,  in  order  to  abpw  the 
beautiful  coverlets  within ;  and  as  EUen 
had  becon^e  very  teaaing,  Mra  Jane 
ventured  to  remind  the  jiaird  of  the 
above  circumstances,  addins,  that  she 
deemed  the  wild  giUy  weu  deserved 
to  feel  the  metal  of  a  gentleman's  beard, 
aa  none  of  her  former  lovers  had  been 
blessed  with  such  a  privilege.  The 
laird  took  the  bint,  apu  tried,  at  a  gen-^ 
tie  wrestle;,  to  place  Ellen  on  the  stock 
of  one*of  the  beds,  but  he  ooold  not, 
without  being  more  rude,  than,  even 
in  that  rude  age,  good* ynanners  al<« 
Jowed ;  apd  in  this  gentle  exercise  were 
the  two  engagedi  Mtpgetber  by  them* 
aelvea,  when  the  room-^oor  opened, 
find  in  pqmd  Francis  ^eattie !  EHen'a 
face  was  flushed  vith  laughter  and 
animated  exertion^  and  when  aba  aaw 

S  devoted  lover  at  her  aide,  ahe 
shed  atiU  deeper,  and  her  glee  WAO 
damped  in  a  moment.  She  looxed  ror 
theriike  a  pondemaed  criming,  or  at 
loast  a  gnUty  creaCaaey  than  whatvbe 
really  was,r-a  being  .over  whoae  mind 
the  cloud  of  guilt  had  never  caat  ita 
shadow. 

Francis  loved  her  above  all  things 
on  earth  or  In  heaven,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  her  standing  abashed, 
and  extricatins  herself  gentty  from  the 
nands  of  his  brother,  hia  spirit  waa 
moved  to  jea]ousy-<»to  maddeoiogand 
unoontroUable  jealousy.  His  ears  ran{^ 
his  hair  stood  on  end,  and  the  contour 
pf  hia  face  became  like  a  bent  bow. 
He  walked  up  to  hia  brother  with  hia 
band  on  hia  hilt,  and  almoat  inarticn* 
lately  addressed  him  thus,  while  hia 
teeth  ground  tofpether  like  a  bane- 
rattle: 

<*  Ptoiy,  air,  may  I  aak  yo«  of  your 
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Intentions,  and  of  whil  yoo  are  seek- 
ing here?" 

'  ''  I  know  not,  Frank,  what  right 
on  have  to  a^  any  aiich  questions  ^ 
lut  yon  will  allow  that  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  at  you  what  the  devil  you  are 
seeking  here  at  present,  seeing  you 
come  so  very  inc^portunely." 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
sir,  what  yon  have  done,  or  what  you 
have  attempted  ?  That  maiden,  sir,  is 
my  maiden — ^my  heloved  and  betrothed 
maiden— dearer  to  me  than  life  and  all 
its  enjoyments ;  and  ere  you  touch  that 
dear  maiden  wixh  a  foul  finger,  sir, 
vou  shall  sooner  touch  my  heart's 
blood !  Dare  you  put  it  to  the  issue 
of  the  sword  this  moment?" 

*^  Come  now,  dear  Francis,  don't 
fall  on  to  act  the  fool  and  the  madman 
both  at  a  time,  for  this  maiden  is  not 
your  maiden,  nor  ever  will  be  either 
your  maiden  or  your  wife ;  and  rather 
than  bring  such  a  dispute  to  the  issue 
of  the  sword  between  two  brothers  who 
never  had  a  quarrel  in  their  lives,  I 
propose  that  we  bring  it  to  a  much  more 
temperate  and  decisive  issue  here  where 
we  stand,  by  giving  the  maiden  her 
choice.  Stand  you  there  at  that  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  I  at  this,  and  Ellen 
Scott  in  the  middle ;  let  us  both  ask 
her,  and  to  whomsoever  she  comes,  the 
prize  be  his.  Why  should  we  ti^  to 
aecide,  by  the  loss  of  one  of  our  lives, 
what  we  cannot  decide,  and  what  may 
be  decided  in  a  Ariendly  and  rational 
way  in  one  minute  ?" 

**  It  is  easy  for  you,  sir,  to  talk  tem- 
perately and  with  indifference  on  such 
a  trial,  but  not  so  with  me.  This 
young  lady  is  dear  to  my  heart." 

**  Well,  but  so  is  she  to  mine." 

*^  I  have  asked  her  of  her  fiither  as 
my  wife,  and  have  his  consent.  I 
have  asked  herself,  and  have  not  been 
denied ;  and  here  again  if  I  do  ask 
her,  I  ask  her  only  as  my  wife." 

"  Well,  Frank,  then  you  have  tho 
advantage  of  me,  and  it  is  but  justice 
Tou  should  avaO  yourself  of  it.  For  I 
nave  not  asked  her  father,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend it ;  and  when  I  ask  her  here  from 
yon,  I  ask  her  only  as  my  mistress." 

**  And  have  you  the  arrogance  to 
suppose  diat  this  peerless  young  maid- 
en, this  flower  of  the  Border,  would 
listen  to  a  suit  so  degrading  and  ruin- 
ous?" 

"  No  man  can  tell,  Frank,  to  what 
a  woman  will  listen,  or  to  what  sho 
will  not  listen ;  ail  that  I  say  is,  that 
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I  am  wilUng  to  take  my  diaiice  and 
abide  by  the  consequences.  I  was  not 
•ware  of  any  engagement  between  you 
and  her  when  I  made  the  proposal ; 
and  though  I  find  I  am  now  placed  at 
a  manifest  disadvantage,  I  am  willing 
to  abide  by  her  fiat ;  fixr  what  do  a 
man's  pretensions  signify,  without  the 
countenance  and  assent  of  the  o^ect 
of  his  afiection?  Let  us,  thererore, 
appeal  tS  the  lady  at  once,  whose  claim 
is  the  best,  and  as  your  pretensions  are 
the  highest,  do  you  ask  her  first." 

**  My  dearest  BUen,"  said  Francis, 
humbly  and  affiM^onately,  ''you  know 
that  my  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  your 
love,  and  that  I  aspire  to  it  only  in 
the  most  honourable  way;  confirm 
then  my  appeal  by  coming  to  my 
arms,  and  suffering  me  to  embraee  yoa 
as  my  own  loved  and  betrothed  dimie, 
in  the  presence  of  this  unlicensed  and 
presumptuous  libertine." 

Ellen  stood  dumb  and  motionless, 
looking  stedfastlv  down  at  the  hem' 
of  her  green  jendn,  which  she  was 
nibbling  with  both  her  hands.  Sho 
dared  not  lift  an  eye  to  either  of  the 
brothers,  though  apparently  consdOua 
that  she  ought  to  nave  flown  into  the 
arms  of  Francis. 

"  Ellen,  I  need  not  teU  you  that  I 
love  you,  for  a  woman  knows  that  by 
instinct,"  said  Thomaa.  ''  Nor  need 
I  attempt  to  tell  how  dearl^  and  how 
long  I  will  love  you,  for  in  faith  I 
cannot  My  pretensions,  it  is  true, 
are  not  of  the  most  honourable  de« 
scription,  as  some  men  count  honour  ; 
but  in  truth,  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I  can  live  without 
YOU  in  one  way  or  other.  I  know  you 
love  me  better  than  perhaps  yon  ought 
to  do.  Put  reason  to  her  cradle  then, 
and  suffer  nature  to  have  her  own 
way,  and  I  am  sure  of  my  Ellen  for 
them  all." 

Ellen  looked  up.  There  was  a  smile 
on  her  lovely  face ;  an  arch,  mischie- 
vous, and  happy  smile,  but  it  turned 
not  on  Thomas.  Her  hce  turned  to 
the  contrary  side,  but  yet  the  beam  of 
that  smile  fell  not  on  Francis,  who 
stood  in  a  state  of  as  terrible  suspense 
between  hope  and  fear,  as  a  sinner  at 
the  gate  of  neaven,  who  has  implored 
of  St  Peter  to  open  the  gate,  and  awaits 
a  final  answer.  The  die  of  his  fate 
was  soon  cast,  for  Ellon  Scott  looking 
one  way,  yet  moving  another,  straight- 
way threw  herself  mto  Thomas  Beat- 
ties  arms,  exclaimingi  *^  Ah,  Tom  ! 
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Tom !  I  letr  I  am  doing  that  which 
I  shall  rue,  but  I  must  trust  to  your 
geuerofii^,  for  bad  as  you  are,  I  Uke 
you  the  best." 

Thomas  waa  deeply  affected  by  this 
appeal  of  the  young  and  splendid 
lieauty  to  his  generosity.  He  took  her 
in  his  anna,  md  embraced  and  kissed 
her ;  but  before  he  could  say  a  wo^l 
in  return,  the  despair  and  rage,  of  his 
brother  breaking  forth  over  every  bar- 
rier of  reason,  interrupted  him. "  This 
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hasna  been  bred  a  lawyer  wad  come 

into  a  neighbour's  house  bullyragging 

that  gate  wi'  sword  in  hand,  malice 

prepense  in  his  eye,  and  venom  on  his 

tongue^    Just  as  a  lassie  hadna  her 

ain  fireedom  o'  choice,  because  a  fool 

haa  been  pleased  to  ask  her!  Hand 

the  grip  ye  hae.  Niece  Nell,  ye  hae 

made  a  wise  choice  for  since.    Tam'a 

the  man  for  mv  money !  Fo'ks  are  a' 

wife  ahint  the  hand,  but  real  wisdom 

ties  in  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 

But,  Squire  Tam,  the  thing  that  I 

want  to  ken  is  this— Arc  you  going  to 

put  up  wi'  a'  that  bullying  and  thrent- 

ening  r  Or  do  ye  propose  to  chastise 

the  fool  according  to  his  folly  ?" 

*'  In  truth,  lUrs  Jane,  I  am  very 
sorry  ibr  my  brother's  behaviour,  and 
could  not  with  honour  yield  any  more 
than  I  did  to  pacify  him.  But  he  must 
be  bumbled.  It  will  not  do  to  suffer 
him  to  carry  matters  with  ao  high  a 
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.  ''  Now,  wad  ye  be  but  advised  and 
leave  him  to  me,  I  would  play  him  sic 
a  pllsky  as  he  shouldna  forget  till  his 
dying  day.  Bv  the  souls  o'  the  Jec- 
dans,  I  would !  Now  promise  to  me 
that  ye  winna  fight  him." 

^*  O  promise,  promise !"  cried  Ellen 
vehemently,  "  for  the  sake  of  heaven's 
love,  promise  my  aunt  that" 

Thomas  smiled  and  shook  his  head 
as  much  as  if  he  had  said, "  you  do  not 
know  what  you  aie  asking."  Mrs  Jane 
went  on. 

*'  Do  it  then— do  it  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  remember  this,  that 
wherever  ye  set  the  place  o'  combat, 
be  it  in  hifi  or  dale,  deep  linn  or  moss 
hagg,  I  shall  have  a  thirdsman  there 
to  encourage  thee  on.  I  shall  give  you 
a  meeting  you  little  wot  of." 

Thomas  Beattie  took  all  this  for 
words  of  course,  aslilrs  Jane  w^  weU 
known  for  a  raving,  ranting  old  maid, 
whose  vehemence  few  r^rded,  but  a 
great  many  respected  her  for  the  care 
she  had  taken  of  her  sister's  family, 
and  a  greater  number  still  regaidra 
her  with  terror,  as  a  being  possessed  of 
superhuman  powers;  so  after  many 
expressions  of  the  fondest  love  for 
Ellen,  he  took  his  leave,  his  mind 
being  made  up  how  it  behoved  him  to 
deal  with  his  nrother. 

I  forffot  to  mention  before,  that  old 
Beattie  lived  at  Nether  Casfi^  with 
his  family ;  and  hit  eldest  son  Thomas 
at  Over  CasBway,  who,  on  his  father 
entering  into  a  second  marriage,  was 
put  in  possession  of  that  castle,  and 
these  lands.  Francis,  of  course,  lived 
in  his  father^  house  when  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  thus  that  his  brother  knew 
nothing  of  his  frec^uent  visits  to  Ellen 
ScoU. 

Well,  that  night,  as  soon  as  Thomas 
went  home,  he  di^tchcd  a  note  to 
his  brother  to  the  following  purport: 
That  he  was  sorry  for  the  rudeness 
and  unreasonableness  of  his  behaviour. 
But  if,  on  coming  to  himself,  he  vras 
willing  to  make  an  apology  before  his 
mistress,  then  he  (Thomas)  would 
gladly  extend  to  him  the  right  hand 
of  love  and  brotherhood ;  but  if  he 
refused  this,  he  would  please  to  meet 
him  on  the  crook  of  Glen-dearg  next 
morning  by  the  sun-rising.  Francis 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
meet  him  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  make  his  asseverations 
cood  to  his  heart.  There  was  then  no 
urther  door  of  reoondHalkm  left  open. 
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bftt  Hioittii^niU  hid  hopes  of  nAU-    #6ttftI«M^iD{»eM0irft»  k^,  thoti 


gi^  Inm  eten  on  the  eomb«l#eld. 

Fntedi  Bftepi  IktlA  Ihftt  Highly  bddg 
wholly  set  on  ftteni^  fclr  thajiisgftKSdA 
M  way  in  which  he  hid  lost  his  he^ 
loYed  mistress;  4ad  « liMle  Sftet dwt^ 
bMk  he  «roS6^  a»d  potiing  hitneelf  in 
ligfatafeiseur^  pro6tfed^  to  the  plins^ 
of  rendezvouft  He  had  Hurlh^  lie  g^ 
tkuk  his«lderb»Mb^i  sndeii  eeMing 
in  idght  of  \ht  ctook  of  Qlen^d«l^ 
he  peit^iyed  the  IMM  (here  heifbre 
him.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  ebtalitt: 
•eloxki  and  Walking  i^  aAd  doWn  the 
^ook  wi&  impsssioned  fllridee>  oH 
whidi  Fnmda  soliloquised  as  Mh 
lows«  as  he  hasted  on  :^*' Ah  ha  I  sb 
ToiA  tft  iMre  hefOIre  me !  ThisisWhH 
I  did  not  expebt)  ftt  I  did  n«t  think 
the  flagitidos  d)Og  hod  Sd  mofdi  spirit 
wr  ttiti^ag^  in  hiln  u  to  meet  fine.  I 
am  ^ftd  he  hai  I  fbr  how  t  lobg  16 
^^shasiiso  himt  and  drsw  «ottfe  of  th^ 
pAttibcAred  hfood  fVoA  that  vhin  ttud 
insokttt  heani  wbSfh  has  hdttukied,  mt 
if  all  t  held  desr  On  earth  r 

In  this  wsy  did  ho  (flierish  his  wrath 
tUldOSOathishroChelr'e  d^  and  theft 
«dAresking  him  in  ^  same  insolent 
tehfts,  he  desired  Mm  tO  cease  his  oow^ 
«rdly  oc^tatioos  MxA  dtntr.  Hts  op- 
ftament  instantly  whe^ed  about,  threw 
off  hisJiorseman's  tloaA[,  and  preS^ted 
his  ftrwdrd;  aiod  behcdd  the  jrotmgmsn's 
firthoir  stood  hrfore  hhn  «rt»ed  md 
mdy  ibi:  aetlon)  l^eSWolrdiM  from 
FraiAas^s  band,  and  he  stood  i^pldkd 
M  if  he  had  beett  t  etatuoi  unablO 
either  loatter«  word  or  more  a  oiusi* 
de. 

«^  Take  «p  thy  swei4,  caitiff,  and  let 
ft  woric  thy  tntldess  work  of  Tcn^ 
geo&cehel«.  Is  it  not  better  that  thou 
snouldst  pierce  this  old  heart,  worn 
<ettt  with  eal:e  and  e0iTOW>  and  chilled 
by  the  ingratitude  ef  my  l«ee,  thah 
that  i)€  thy  galiant  and  generous  brou 
thttv  the  irepresentative  <^  onr  boose, 
«nd  iho  cteef  of  onr  name?  Take  up 
ihy  »not^  I  si^,and  if  I  donot<:ha». 
tite  Ihee  as  Iho^  desert^st,  may  He»- 
ven  Yeft  the  strord  ot*  jnsiice  from  tho 
hinll  ^  the  iitenftet  r 

*'  T%e  God  of  Hearen  JTot^id  that  I 
IdMPttM  ever  lift  Mt  feword  ^NM  my 
temoored  fiither  r  said  Frsnds. 

^  Thou  dorest  tiot,  thou  triitW-wad 
leotwrdr  rettfrned  the  fMtet,^'"  I 
'Airow  baolt  die  ^isgrac^nil  terxAM  ik 
"thylMth  whidi  thon  iMid'st  to  t^f 
imfther.  Thon  can^«st  Wf^  %6ifii(% 
with  ranooiar^  to  «hitd  hte  m^M,  nnS 


taiNst  h  jt  Mcept  the  (fhsilctofg^^^ 

'*  .Y«tt  nevef  dM  lAe  wtong,  my 
dear  father ;  but  x^y  brotmhs^Wtong^ 
tid  tAO  ik  the  tetid^reiA  pan." 

«*  thy  brotbet  ticket  #rongeft  ibtt 
ItHeniionaUy,  thon  deo^tfUl  and  san* 
gnlklAry  fratricide;  MA  vHiCtenopre^ 
%iottB  intelitiott  exists,  ihete  is  no  t/f* 
46koe  comnntted.  It  was  thou  ah>he 
who  Airced  thSs^tttrsl  upon  hhn,  «nd 
I  have  gfest  rea«Oft  lb  suspiect  th&i 
thou  diei^ed'st  to  t^t  him  off,  tfiitt 
tho  inhdritanoe  and  the  Inidd  might 
both  he  thine  own*  Biit  here  I  sweat 
hy  the  arm  that  made  ittt%  and  fhO 
Redeemer  thst  saved  me,  ff  thon  wilt 
not  go  strsight  and  kned  to  dty  hro^ 
Iher  to  fotgivetaess,  confeMiog  thy 
ImnrioustlraitttCnt,  lMd«  wearing  tfobu 
ttlasion  to  thy  natursl  chief,  I  ivffl 
banish  theO  fVotn  my  hotise  otad  pre^ 
sefiCO  t6r  ever,  and  load  thee  with  a 
parent's  cuyse,  which  shsH  never  be  te-  ' 
movedfrom  ^ysoul  tilllhou  atttiiish** 
ed  to  thf  lowest  hell." 

llie  young  scholar,  heing  ntteriv 
nstOtfmdCd  at  his  fathet-'s  words,  and 
at  the  a#fui  aikd  stem  manner  in 
Whidi  he  addressed  him,  whom  he 
h«d  never  before  tepHmtiried,  was 
wholly  overcome.  He  kneded  to  his 
parcfft,  sttd  implored  his  Ibrgiveness, 
vromising,  with  tesis,  to  fufil  every 
mjunction  whldi  it  woidd  please  him 
to  enjoin ;  and  on  this  nnderttanding, 
the  two  parted  on  amicable  tdid  gra« 
dous  terms. 

Ftwncis  Went  sttaiig;ht  to  the  tower 
of  Over  Casflwav,  and  inquired  )br 
his  brother,  resolved  to  fhml  his  fa- 
ther's stem  Injunctions  to  the  very  let- 
ter. He  was  informed  Ins  brothet  was 
in  his  chamber  in  bed,  and  indisposed. 
He  asked  the  pointer  farther,  if  he  had 
ncit  been  ftmh  that  day,  and  was  an- 
swered, that  he  bad  gone  fotth  eartr 
in  the  motning  in  armour,  but  had 
^ickly  returned,  Sfpparently  in  great 
t^tation,  and  betaken  Mmsdf  to  hit 
lied.  HO  then  i^uested  to  he  taken 
to  hBi  biwher,  to  which  the  aerVant 
itistimtly  assented,  and  led  Urn  up  to 
H^e  chtimb^,  never  suspecting  that 
there  coidd  be  any  animosity  between 
the  two  only  btothers ;  but  on  John 
Bttrgess  opening  the  door,  and  an- 
lioundng  rns  nrroft,  Thomas,  bdng 
fn  a  nervidi  state,  was  a  little  £irrm- 
ed«  **  Remain  in  the  room  there, 
*^tttgess,"  said  he.  **  What,  brother 
Frank,  are  you  seeking  here  <t  this 
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•'God  tMM,  btotH^rtiid  the 
.  oChcir ;  «'  har^,  JdhUi  take  My  BlMfMd 
dnim  wHli  TOUi  I  imnt  some  pftnt^ 
ottfmalion  wiA  Thdmiit*'*  Jolm 
did  Bd,  ftod  tbe  fdU^vHtog  ebilt^MltSoii 
tiuiiLed;  tot  MMGB  M  thedMrdo^ 
«ed^  Flwtids  droot  on  hb  kneeii  ttad 
talid^  «  0«  tty  denr  brothet,  X  iMV* 
eh«d  gnev#ttdy,  ttid  «(n  C(Hn«  to  C0II* 
feas  my  cnme,  and  implore  ydfeff  ptr« 
^IoIl 

«ilffislitig«d^«ttyth]yeDiicmi  to  indtt 
^■ltiluM«iekoai,er^fe1iT«ft.  Wehgft 
bot^  erred^  but  you  hftto  my  fi>i^ve* 
n^m  JtuSbMBj ;  hete  h  my  lumd  on 
H^stidti^dliDetiihlehinhin).  Cfh, 
FiMidB,  I  htye  got  ati  admoAidon 
thai  iiH«riHll  be  eitted  f]1>ra  m  V  me^ 
mmj,  IMb  ttoriiiiig,  and  wbid&  baa 
eittaed  me  lo  aee  my  life 'in  a  new 
K^  What  t>^  wbom  Unnk  you  1 
uMft  an  bour  ago  on  my  way  to  the 
crook  lof  CrletHdearg  to  encounter 

■  Oitf  Hih^,  potbttp*.*' 

"  Yon  have  Been  bim  then  ?* 

^  Indeed  I  Innre^  ted  he  baa  |^?en 
tne  aQch  a  ie|ni!kuund  for  severity^  ai 
ton  neter  recefted  Crom  a  parent.** 

^  Btocher  Frank,  I  nmat  tell  yM, 
and  when  I  do,  you  will  not  hmert 
nie^It  vas  noi  our  father  whom  we 
both  aaw  this  morning.'* 

**  It  was  no  other  whote  1  aaw. 
What  do  you  mean?  DoyouauppOBO 
that  I  do  not  know  my  own  fat&er?" 

^  I  tdl  ton  It  was  not,  and  eotdd 
not  be.  t  Bad  an  express  firom  hhn 
yeBteiday.  He  ia  two  hundred  miles 
nom  this,  and  cannot  be  in  Scotland 
Booner  than  three  weeks  hence." 

'' Ton  astoni^  me,  Thomas.  This 
is  bevond  human  comprehension." 

''  It  is  true'— that  I  avoudi«  and  the 
certainty  of  it  has  sickened  me  at 
heart  You  must  be  aware  tlmt  he 
came  not  home  Ian  night,  and  diat 
ms  bone  and  retinue  haye  not  vrri« 

**  He  was  not  at  home,  it  Is  true, 
nor  bayebis  horse  and  rettnue  arrited 
in  Scotland.  StiU  ^ere  is  no  deny. 
iuft  ttxtX  our  flither  ia  heie,  and  iStaX, 
at  least,  it  was  lie  who  spoke  to  and 
admonished  tne.** 

**  I  ten  you  it  is  impOBsible.  A 
snhit  bath  spoke  to  us  in  our  fkther'a 
raoncM^  to  ne.il  not,  and  cannot  bo 


in  ScoUand  at  ihia  titne.  Mt  hatd* 
ties  a»  aito^Btber  oanftmnied  by  the 
ereiii,  not  Mng  able  lo  oahndattf  ow 
the  quaUtIca  of  condition  «f  our  tto- 
nitof^  An  evil  apidtk  certainly  coold 
not  be,  fbr  all  its  admonickms  pointed 
to  good.  Iaoi>dydiead,Fnuieitf,tliat 
ofOEt  tuber  ia  no  aiora^thatthcroMlll 
been  anotherengagetnenc>  that  hehaUt 
loot  Ids  lifb,  and  that  Ida  aottlhaife  bMtt 
lingering  around  hia  family  beftM 
iaitiag  its  final  leave  of  tUa  subore. 
I  beUeve  thatMT  4tber  ia  de^;  And 
ior  my  paK,  I  ain  ao  alck  at  beMj 
liiat  my  nervcB  ait  all  in  a  flaina 
PoLfi  d6  yoia  take  home  and  peat  off 
Ar  Mop,  from  whetted  hia  coHMttfs^ 
aion  to  meyeaterday  waa  dated/ ttd 
M»  what  bath  hatffien^to  oarrefo* 
wdfciher." 

*'  1  cannot,  for  my  Of^,  give  credit 
to  this,  brother,  or  that  it  was  any 
other  being  who  rebuked  me,  but  my 
ibtber  himsdf.  ]^y  i^ow  me  to 
tairy  another  day  ^t  kast^  before  t 
set  out  on  such  a  vdld-goose  dilMe. 
Perhaps  our  fMier  itwy  a^ipeirin  the 
neighbourhood,  and  may  be  eoHceal^i 
ing  himself  (ot  aome  oeciet  purpOBe* 
Did  YOU  tell  him  of  our  qtiartel  ?** 

''Ko.  Hene^^raskedmecoheem- 
ing  ft,  but  chaiged  me  sharply  vrith 
my  itttfitH  on  the  fk%t  word,  and  ad-* 
Jnied  me  by  my  i^^;Bfd  fbr  bis  bfesa-* 
mg,  imd  iny  hope  fn  heaven,  to  detfst 
frmn  my  purpose.** 

^Then  he  knew 9t  all  iaffnitivelv; 
ibr  Wh A I  drat  went  in  view  of  the 
^)pol  apnohited  for  our  meeting;,  I  pcr.^ 
odtod  nim  wa3]dn|  aharply  to  and 
fto,  wrapped  hi  bn  military  ^oA. 
Heneveraomuthasd^^ncd  to  look 
at  me,  till  I  came  dose  to  hia  nde, 
and  thinkinc  it  was  vouiaelf,  I  fHl  to 
upbraMittg  him,  ana  desired  him  to 
draw*  He  then  thtew  off  his  doak, 
drew  hia  sword,  and  teffing  me  he 
came  in  your  "place,  dared  me  to  the 
encounter.  But  he  knew  tSl  the 
grounds  <^  our  quattel  minucfeefly,  and 
hud  the  bhraoe  on  me.  I  owA  I  son  a 
little  puzzled  to  reconcile  ch'emnBtan» 
ees,  but  am  convinced  my  father  is 
near  at  hand.  I  heard  his  words,  saw 
his  eyes  flashing  anger  and  indigna* 
tion.  Unfortunsttdy  I  did  not  touch 
him,  vrhidi  would  lurve  put  an  end  to 
all  doubts;  for  he  did  not  present  the 
hand  of  reoonc9iation  to  me,  as  I  ex« 
pected  he  would  liave  done,  on  my 
yieldiiig  implicitly  to  all  his  b^imo* 
tiona.** 
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The  two  brothen  then  parted,  with 
protestatku  of  nmtiiAl  f orbeannoe  in 
all  time  ccmiiiigi  and  with  an  tinder-* 
ataadtngy  as  that  waa  the  morning  of 
SatoidaVy  that  if  their  fiithar,  or  some 
word  of  him^  did  not  reach  home  be- 
Ibre  Ae  next  evening,  the  Tutor  of 
Caasway,  asPrancia  waa  denominated^ 
I  know  not  why,  was  to  take  heme  for 
the  county  of  Salop,  eady.on  Monday'a 
morning. 

Thomas  being  thus  once  more  left 
to  bimael^  coold  do  nothing  but  toss 
and  toQible  in  his  bed,  and  reflect  on 
the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  that 
morning;  and,  after  many  trouUed 
cogitations,  it  at  length  oceurred  to 
his  reodlection  what  Mrs  Jane  Jor- 
dan had  said  to  him :-— ^^  Do  it  then. 
Do  it  with  a  vengeance ! — ^But  remem* 
ber  this,  that  wherever  ve  set  the  place 
of  combat,  be  it  in  hill  or  dale,  deep 
linn,  or  moes  hagg,  I  shall  have  a 
thiidsman  there  to  encourage  you  on. 
I  shall  give  you  a  meeting  you  little 
wot  of.' 

If  he  was  confounded  before,  he 
was  ten  times  more  so  at  the  remem« 
brance  of  these  words,  of  most  omi« 
nous  import. 

At  the  time  he  totally  disregarded 
them,  takingthem  for  mererhodomon* 
tade;  but  now  the  idea  to  him  was  ter- 
rible, that  his  fiather's  spirit,  like  the 
prophet's  of  old,should  have  been  con- 
nured  up  by  witchcraft ;  and  thenagain 
he  bethought  himself  that  no  witch 
would  have  employed  her  power  to  pre- 
vent evil.  In  snort,  he  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  so,  taking  the  hanmier 
from  its  rest,  he  save  threejraps  on  the 

S'pe  drum,  for  there  were  no  bells  in 
e  towers  of  those  days,  and  up  came 
old  John  Burgess,  Thomas  Beattie'a 
hendmian,  huntsman,  and  groom  of 
the  (diambers,  one  who  had  Men  at- 
tached to  the  family  for  fifty  years, 
and  he  says,  in  his  slow  West  Border 
tongue,  ''  How's  ton  now,  callan'  ?— 
Istouonybetterlins?  There  hasbeen 
tway  stags  seen  in  the  Bloodhope- 
Liuns  tis  mwoming  already." 

'^  Ay,  and  there  has  been  something 
else  seen,  John,  that  lies  nearer  to  my 
heart,  to-day.'  John  looked  at  hni 
master  with  an  incjuisitive  eye  and 
quivering  lip,  but  said  nothing.  The 
latter  went  on,  *'  I  am  verv  unwell 
to-day,  John,  and  cannot  tm  what  ia 
the  matter  with  me.  I  think  I  am  be- 
witched." 

''  It's  very  likely  thou  is,  callan*.  I 
pits  nae  doubt  on't  at  a'." 


CAng. 


^'  Is  there  anybody  in  tUs  moor 
district  whom  you  ever  heaid  blamed 
for  the  horrible  crime  of  witchcraft  ?'' 

^' Ay,  that  there  is;  nair  than  ane  (ur 
tway.  There's  our  nd^bour.  Lucky 
Jeroan,  for  instance,  and  her  nieoei, 
Nell,  Uie  warst  o'  the  pair,  I  doubt.**. 
John  said  this  with  a  sly  stupid  leer, 
for  he  had  admitted  the  old  hen  to  an 
audience  with  his  master  the  day  be- 
fore, and  had  eyed  him  afterward9 
bending  hia  couiae  towarda  Drum- 
fidding. 

'^  John,  I  am  not  disposed  to  jest  at 
thijitime;  fiir  I  am  disturbed  in  mind, 
and  very  ilL  TeU  me,  in  reality,  di4 
you  ever  hear  Mrs  Jane  Jerdan  accused 
of  beins;  a  witch  ?" 

<'  Why,  look  thee,  master,  I  dares 
nae  say  she's  a  wotch,  for  Ludcy  has 
monjr  gjood  points  in  her  character. 
But  it  is  weel  kenned  she  has  mai|> 
power  nor  her  ain,  for  she  can  stwop  a' 
theplews*in  Eskdale  wi'a  wave  o'ner 
hand,  and  can  raise  the  desd  put  o' 
theirgraves,  just  as  a  matter  o'  course." 

^'  That,  John,  is  an  extraordinary 
power,  indeed.  But  did  yoti  never 
near  c^  her  sending  any  Uvmg  men  to 
theirgraves?  For  as  that  is  rather  die 
danger  that  hangs  overme,  I  mahjoa 
would  take  a  ride  over  and  desire  Mis 
Jane  to  come  and  see  me.  Tell  her  1 
am  ill,  and  request  of  her  to  oome  and 
see  me." 

''  I  shall  do  that,  callan'.  But  are 
tou  sure  it  is  the  auld  wotch  I'm  to 
bring?  For  it  strikes  me  the  young 
ane  maybe  has  done  the  deed ;  an'  u 
sae,  she  is  the  fittest  to  effbct  the  cure. 
But  I  sail  bring  the  auld  ane.  Dinna 
flee  intil  a  rage,  for  I  aall  bring  the 
auld  ane— >thoU£fa,  gude  forci'e  me, 
it  is  unco  like  bringing  the  houdy." 

Away  went  John  Burgess  to  Drum- 
fielding,  but  Mrs  Jane  would  not 
move  at  his  entreaties.  She  sent  word 
back  to  his  master  to  *'  rise  out  o'  his 
bed,  for  he  wad  be  waur  if  onything 
ailed  him  ;  an'  if  he  had  ought  to  say 
to  auld  Jane  Jerdan,  she  would  he 
ready  to  hear  it  at  hame,  thou£^  he 
behoved  to  remember  that  it  wasna 
ilka  sulgect  under  the  sun  that  ahe 
could  thole  to  be  questioned  anent." 

With  this  answer  John  was  forced 
to  return,  and  there  being  no  accounta 
of  old.  Beattie  having  been  seen  in 
Scotland,  the  young  men  remained 
over  the  Sabbath-day  in  the  utmost 
consternation  at  thei^parition  of  their 
father  which  tbey  had  seen,  and  the 
appalling  rebuke  they  had  received 
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from  ft  The  tooH  incrediilous  mind 
coold  sttice  doubt  that  they  had  had 
commiinkm  with  a  tnpeniatural  be- 
iitt;  and  not  being  able  to  dnw  any 
ouer  coBchiaion  thenuelvesy  they  be« 
came  persuaded  that  their  fiither  ww 
dead ;  and  aooordingly  both  jyrepared 
for  setting  oat  early  on  Monoay  mor- 
ning towards  theeountrof  Salop^from 
whence  they  had  laat  heard  of  mm. 
.  But  juat  aa  they  were  ready  to  set 
out,  when  their  ^nrs  were  buckled 
Ml  and  their  horsea  bridled,  Andrew 
Johnston,  their  father's  confidential 
servant,  arrived  from  theplace  to  which 
they  were  bound.  He  lud  rode  night 
and  day,  never  once  stinting  the  light 
oallop,  aa  he  said,  and  had  changed  his 
horse  seven  times.  He  appeared  as  if 
his  ideas  were  in  a  state  of  derange- 
ment  and  ccmfusion ;  and  when  he  saw 
his  young  masters  standing  together, 
and  ready-mounted  for  a  journey,  he 
stared  at  them  as  if  he  scareelv  bdie- 
ved  his  own  senies.  They  of  course 
aaked  immediately  for  the  cause  of  his 
eipress,  but  .his  answers  were  equi- 
vocal, and  he  appeared  not  to  be  able 
40  aadgn  any  motivOi  They  asked  hini 
.aiieat  their  frther,  and  if  anything  ex- 
tnondinary  had  happened  to  him.  He 
would  not  say  either  that  there  had,  or 
.diat  there  had  not^  but  he  inquired  in 
hia  torn  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
haroened  with  them  at  home.  They 
looked  to  one  another,  and  returned 
him  no  answer;  but  at  length  the 
yooogest  said,  "  WJij,  Andrew,  you 
profess  to  have  ridden  express  for  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  mfles ;  now, 
yon  surely  must  have  some  guess-for 
what  purpose  you  have  done  this? 
Say,  then,  at  once,  what  is  the  pur- 
port of  your  message  ?  Is  our  father 
alive?" 

.    «Ye-€8,Ithinkhei8." 
•    '^  You  MijiA;  he  is.  Are  you  unoer- 
taiB,then?" 

^  I  am  certain  he  is  not  deadr-^t 
I  not  when  I  left  him.  But— > 


hum— certainly  there  has  a  change 
taken  place.  Hark  ye,  masters — can  a 
man  bie  said  to  be  in  life  when  he  is 
out  of  himself?" 

**  Why,  thou  provoking  and  ambi* 
guoos  rascal,  say  at  once  the  purport 
of  thv  messagey  and  keep  us  not  in 
this  thrilling  suKHmse.  Is  our  father 
wdl?" 

**  No— not  quHe  well.  I  am  sorrj 
to  aiy,  honest  gentleman,  that  he  is 
not.  But  the  truth  is,  my  masters, 
now  that  I  see  you  well  aud  hearty, 
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and  about  to  take  a  Journey  in  com* 
pany,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have 
been  posted  all  this  way  on  a  fool's  er- 
rand ;  and  the  devil  ano^er  syllable 
will  I  speak  on  the  subject,  till  I  have 
had  some  refreshment,  and  if  you  still 
insist  on  hearing  a  ridiculous  story, 
you  shall  hear  it  then." 

'^  You  shall  as  soon  have  my  right 
hand !"  exclaimed  the  passionate  Fran^ 
Wy  **  as  you  shall  either  taste  meat  or 
drink  in  my  father's  hall,  till  you  have 
said  every  word  of  his  message  to 
ns." 

«  Why,  hark  you,  Mr  Tutor,"  said 
the  irapmrtant  Andrew,  **  I  think  I  can 
command  as  much  as  I  please  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  the  Castle  of  Cass- 
way,  without  your  interference,  or 
with  it ;  and  by  the  roirits  of  all  the 
Johnstons  of  Annandiue,  III  keep  my 
word.  I  am  neither  my  mast^s  sen 
nor  his  hound,  to  cour  beneath  the 
menace  of  a  boy ;  and  if  my  messi^ 
Jmnorts  au^t,  which  I  aver  not  that 
it  does,  it  bears  nothing  favourable  to 
you  in  its  substance,  Mr  Tutor ;  and, 
thei^^ore,  in  one  word,  I  begin  no  long 
stories,  nining  with  fatigue,  with.hun- 
eerj  and  thirst."  But  Thomas,  who 
knew  his  nMm  better,  had  him  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  a  private  apart- 
ment; and,  aher  he  had  been  amply 
supplied  with  the  best  that  the  lazder 
and  cellar  could  produce,  Andrew 
Johnston  beg^  as  follows  :— 

'^  Why,  faith,  you  see,  my  masters, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  my  errand  to  you, 
fr>r  in  fact  I  have  none.  Therefore,  all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  a  story>«- 
a  most  ridiculous  one  it  is,  as  ever 
sent  a  poor  fellow  out  on  the  gallop 
fbr  the  matter  of  two  hundred  miles 
or  so.  On  the  morning  before  last, 
right  early,  little  Isaac,  the  page, 
comes  to  me,  and  he  sa^, — *  John- 
ston, thou  must  go  and  visit  measter. 
He's  bad.' 

'<<Bad!'saysI.  'Whatenwayis 
he  bad?' 

«* '  Why,  by  not  being  good,'  savs 
he.  *  He's  so  fi^r  ill  as  he  s  not  weU,  * 
and  desires  to  see  you  without  one 
moment's  delav.  He's  in  fine  taking, 
and  that  you'll  find ;  but  whatfor  do 
J  stand  here  ?  Lword,  I  never  got  such 
a  fright.  Why,  Johnston,  does  thou 
know  that  measter  hath  Iwost  him- 
self?' 

<'<  How  lost  himself?  Rabbit,' says 
I,  '  speak  plain  out,  else  I'll  have 
thee  lug-hauled,  thou  dwarf  I  thou 
merlin !  thou  bratchet  of  an  elfin ;' 
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far  my  blood  rose  •%  the  crimp,  ibr 
foofing  at  any  midiap  of  my  maflterV 
But  my  eholer  only  made  him  worse, 
le/r  there  k  not  a  greater  ddi'84Niek 

^     in  all  the  five  dales. 

^  'Why,  man,  it  is  true  that  I  said,' 
•qaoth  he,  lavighing;  '  the  eld  gmrly 
squoir  hath  Iwost  himself;  anditwia 
be  grand  sport  to  see  thee  goin^  call- 
ing  nim  at  all  the  stane-erosses  m  the 
kingdom,  in  this  here  way— Ho  yes ! 
and  a  two  times  ho  yes !  and  a  three 
times  ho  yes !  Did  onybodv  no  see  the 
better  half  of  my  measterj^  laird  of  die 
twa  Cassways,  Bloodhope,  a&d  Pilnt« 
land,  which  was  amissing  ofemight, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  gone  a*wool» 
gathering  r  If  anybody  hath  seen  that 
better  part  of  my  measter,  whUk  con- 
tains as  mooch  wit  as  a  man  eonld 
drive  on  a  htnrlbarrow,  let  them  rew 
•tore  it  to  me,  Andrew  Johnston,  p!« 
per,  trumpeter,  whacker,  and  wheed- 
ier,  to  the  same  great  and  noble  squoir^ 
and  high  shall  be  his  reward.  Ho 
yes!' 

"  ^  The  devil  restore  thee  to  thy 
rights !'  said  I,  knocking  him  down, 
and  leaving  him  sprawling  in  the  ken« 
nel,  and  tnen  hasted  to  my  master, 
whom  I  found,  indeed,  on  the  very 
north-west  turr^  of  derangement^ 
feverish,  restless,  and  raving,  and  yet 
with  a  fervency  of  demeanour  that 
stunned  and  terrified  me.  He  sdsed 
my  hand  in  both  his,  wbidi  were 
burning  l^e  fire,  and  gave  me  such  a 
look  of  despair  as  I  shall  never  fbrgei 
*  Johnston,  I  am  iH/  fatd  he,  *  gne* 
vously  ill,  and  know  not  what  is  to 
become  <rf  me.  Every  "nerve  in  my 
body  is  in  a  burning  flame,  and  my 
soul  is  as  it  were  tern  to  fritters  with 
amazement  Johnston,  as  sure  as  you 
are  in  the  bodv,  something  most  de- 
plorable hath  nappened  to  me.' 

^'  *  Yes,  as  sure  as  I  am  f  n  the  body 
there  has,  master/  siys  I.  *  But  I'H 
have  you  bled  and  doctored  in  style  ; 
and  you  shall  soon  be  as  sound  as  a 

,  roach,'  says  I, '  for  a  gentleman  must 
not  lose  heart  altogetner  for  a  little 
fire-raising  in  his  outworks,  if  it  does 
not  reach  the  citadel,'  says  I  to  him. 
But  he  cut  me  short  by  shaking  his 
head  and  flinging  my  hand  frombim. 
"  *A  truce  wim  your  ulking,'  eayt 
he.  <  That  which  hath  befallen  me  is 
as  much  above  your  comprehension  aa 
the  sun  is  abore  the  earth,  snd  ne^rr 
will  be  comprehended  by  mortal  man. 
But  I  must  mform  yau  of  it,  as  I  hsve 
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no  other  meant  of  gainiBg  the  inte^ 
ligenoe  that  I  yearn  fbr,  and  which  I 
«m  inoapable  of  gaining  pcMonaDy. 
Johnston,  there  never  was  a  mortal 
man  BUflbed  what  I  have  auficned 
ainoe  midnidbt.  I  believe  I  have  bad 
doings  with  ndl ;  for  I  have  been  dia« 
embodied  and  embodied  again,  and  tiie 
intensity  of  my  tortures  naa  been  as 
far  above  a  parallel  as  my  own  con- 
pretension.  I  was  at  home  this  mom« 
ning  at  day-break.' 

^*^'At  home  at  Cassway?'  says  i. 
'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  mat* 
ter,  becanse  you  know,  or  should 
know,  that  l£e  thing  is  impossible, 
yon  being  in  the  andent  town  of 
Shrewsbury  on  the  King's  buaiQess.' 

*^ '  I  was  at  home  in  very  deed,  An« 
drew,'  returned  he ;  'but  whether  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  eannot 
tell— the  Lord  only  knoweth.  Btit 
there  I  was  in  this  guise,  and  with  thia 
heart  and  all  its  fedings  withm  mo, 
where  I  saw  scenes,  heard  words,  and 
spoke  osiers,  which  I  will  hers  niatn 
to  you.  I  had  finished  my  dispatdtes 
last  night  by  midnight,  and  was  sit- 
ting musing  on  the  hard  fUer  and  ia>< 
providence  oi  my  sovereign  master, 
when,  ere  ever  I  was  aware,  a  nei^ 
boor  of  ours,  Mrs  Jane  Jordan  of 
Brumfiflding,  a  mysterious  eharaotdr, 
Mth  whom  I  have  had  some  stnnge 
doings  in  my  time,  came  suddenly  into 
the  diamber  and  stood  befoce  tee.  I 
accosted  her  with  donbt  and  temsr, 
nskioff  what  had  brought  her  lo  ftr 
Aom  home.' 

**  *  Yon  are  not  so  far  firom  hiamt  aa 

Su  imagine,'  aaid  Ae ;  *  and  it  is 
rtunate  for  some  that  it  is  sO,  for 
your  two  sons  have  quarreUed  abont 
the  possession  of  my  nieoe  Ellen,  and 
though  the  eldest  is  blameless  of  the 
quarrel,  yet  hasbe  been  forced  into  it, 
and  they  are  engaged  to  fight  at  day- 
breakat  thecrook  of  Glen-dearg.  These 
they  win  assuredly  faU  by  eaeh  other's 
hands,  if  you  interpose  not ;  fi)r  Cheri 
is  no  other  authority  now  on  eardi  ^at 
can  prevefat  this  wofnl  calamity.' 

" '  Ah» !  how  can  I  interfere,'  asid 
I,  '  at  this  distance?  It  is  abeady 
withm  a  few  boors  of  the  meeting, 
and  b^ore  I  Mt  from  among  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Severn,  their  swords  will 
be  bathed  in  each  other's  blood.  I 
must  trust  to  the  interference  of-Hea* 
ven.' 

"'Is  your  name  and  infinence,  then, 
lo  perish  ibr  ever  V  said  she.    '  Is  it 
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m  «y>n  to  foUow  jonr  maater'a,  the 
great  3I|ixwdl  of  toe  Dales,  into  utter 
oblivlion  ?  Why  not  rather  rouse  into 
tequisition  the  energies  of  the  spirits 
that  Dvatch  over  human  destinies?  At 
least  step  aside  with  me,  that  I  ma^ 
disclose  the  scene  to  your  eyes.  You 
know  I  can  do  it ;  and  you  may  then 
act  according  to  your  natural  iin^ 
pplse.' 

" '  §uch  were  the  import  of  the  words 
the  spoke  to  me^  if  not  the  very  words 
hem  not 
{ut  when 
took  me 
}  towards 
rhich  she 
took  over 
ito  a  void 
,  and  fell 
call  out, 
,  that  my 
id  not  80 
expected 
ist  some- 
es ;  and  I 
eeth,  and 
h  a  fren- 
the  catas- 
It — down 
:h  tongue 
t,  breath, 
.  I  now 
h  at  once 
and  were 
ale  void; 
lad  taken 
I  not  hap- 
ourselves. 
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With  ipsed  and  with  ipell. 

With  yo  and  with  yell, 
This  is  the  way  to  the  palace  of  hell» 

Sing  Yo  !  Ho  1 

Level  and  low, 
Down  to  the  Valley  of  Vision  we  go  !* 


1  my  ears 
lied  down 
t,  an  out- 
cast from  nature  and^all  its  harmo- 
nies, and  a  joumeyer  into  the  depths  of 
hell. 

" '  I  still  held  my  companion's  hand, 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  hers;  and  so 
long  did  this  our  alarming  descent 
continue,  that  I  at  length  caught  my- 
self breathing  once  more,  but  as  quick 
as  if  I  had  been  in  the  height  of  a  fe- 
ver. I  then  tried  every  effort  to  speak, 
but  they  were  all  unavailing;  for  I 
could  not  emit  one  sound,  authouffh 
my  lips  and  tongue  fathomed  the 
words.  Think/  then,  of  my  astonish- 
ment, when  my  companion  sung  out 
the  following  stanza  with  great  glee:— 

^  Hcve  we  roll, 
Body  and  ■ool, 
I  to  ih^detps  of  the  payakn's  mtlmm 
Vol.  XXII. 


'' '  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Tam  Beattie/  add- 
ed she,  '  where  is  a'  your  courage 
now  ?  Cannot  ye  lift  up  your  voice 
and  sing  a  stave  wi'  your  auld  crony  ? 
And  cannot  ye  lift  up  your  een,  and 
see  what  region  you  are  in  now  ?' 

"  *  I  did  force  open  my  eyelids,  and 
beheld  light,  and  apparently  worlds,  or 
hvfge  lurid  substance  gliding  b^  me 
witn  speed,  beyond  that  of  the  h^ht- 
ning  of  heaven.  I  certainly  perceived 
light,  though  of  a  dim,  uncertain  na- 
ture ;  but  so  precipitate  was  my  de- 
scent, I  could  not  distinguish  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  or  of  what  it  con- 
sisted, whether  of  the  vapours  of  ele- 
mental wastes,  or  the  streamers  of 
helL  So  I  again  shut  my  eyes  closer 
than  ever,  and  waited  toe  event  in 
terror  unutterable. 

'* '  Weat  length  camenpon  something 
which  interrupted  our  further  pro- 
gress. .  I  had  no  feeling  as  we  fell 
against  it,  but  merely  as  if  we  came 
in  contact  with  some  soft  substance 
that  impeded  our  descent;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  perceived .  that 
our  motion  had  ceased. 

<(  <  What  a  terrible  tumble  we  hae 
gotten,  laird!'  said  my  companion. 
'  But  ye  are  now  in  the  place  where 
you  should  be,  an'  deil  speed  the  cow- 
ard!' 

*'  *  So  saying,  she  quitted  my  hand, 
and  I  felt  as  if  she  were  wrested  from 
me  by  a  third  object ;  but  still  I  durst 
not  open  pay  eyes,  being  convinced  that 
I  was  lying  in  the  depths  of  hell,  or 
some  hideous  place  not  to  be  dreamed 
of;  so  I  lay  still  in  despair,  not  even 
duing  to  addreas  a  prayer  to  my  Ma- 
ker. At  length  I  lifted  my  eyes  slowly 
and  fearfully,  but  they  had  no  power 
of  distinguishing  objects  in  the  nlaoe 
where  I  now  sojourned.  All  tnat  I 
perceived  was  a  vision  of  something  in 
nature,  with  which  I  had  in  life  been  ' 
too  well  acquainted.  It  was  a  elimpse 
of  green  glens,  lon^  withdrawing 
ridges,  and  one  high  hiU,  with  a  cairn 
'onits  summit.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to 
divest  them  of  the  enchantment,  but 
when  I  opened  them  again,  the  illu- 
sion was  still  bri^ter  and  more  mag- 
niBcent.  Then  springing  to  my  feet, 
2A 
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I  peredfed  tet  I  Tfu  lylnsr  in  a  Utde 
ftiry  ring,  not  one  bmimd  y ardi  from 
the  door  of  iny  own  hall ! 

''  *  I  was^  as  you  may  wdl  eon* 
oeire^  daszledwith  admiration;  ititt 
I  f(dt  that  something  was  not  right 
with  rae^  and  that  I  was  strunhng 
with  aii  enchantment ;  h«t  reooUe<^ 
ing  (he  hideous  story  told  me  hy  the 
bcOdame,  of  the  deadly  disoord  he- 
twe^  ray  two  sons^  I  hasted  to  watch 
their  motions^  for  the  morning  was 
yet  but  dawning.  In  a  few  seconds 
after  reeoreringmy  senses,  I  pereei?ed 
my  eldest  son  Thomas  kaye  ms  tower 
armed,  and  pass  on  towards  the  ^ace 
of  appointment.  1  waylaid  him,  and 
Teinffhed  to  him  that  he  was  Teiy 
early  astir,  and  I  feared  on  no  good 
faitent  He  made  me  no  answer,  hut 
«tood  Bke  one  in  a  stupor,  and  gsaed 
at  me.  *  I  know  your  purpose,  son 
Thomas,'  said  I ;  ■  so  it  is  vain  fhr 
you  to  equivooate.  You  have  dial^t 
lenged  your  brother,  and  are  going  to 
meet  him  in  deadly  combat;  but  as 
you  Talue  your  fiittar^s  hkssmg,  and 
would  deprecate  his  curse— as  you 
▼alue  your  hope  in  heaven  •  and  wcmld 
escape  tiie  punishment  of  hell— aban* 
don  the  hideous  and  cursed  intent, 
and  he  friends  with  your  only  bro- 
ther.' 

*<  'On  this,  my  dutiful  son  Thomas 
kneeled  to  me,  and  presented  his 
sword,  disclaiming,  at  the  same  time;, 
all  intentions  of  takkig  away  his  bro- 
ther's life,  and  all  anunosiiy  for  ibe 
vengeance  sought  against  himself,  and 
thanked  me  in  a  flood  of  team  for  my 
interference.  IthenordercdhimbaciK 
to  his  couch,  and  taking  lusdoak  imd 
sword,  hasted  away  to  the  crook  ^ 
Glen-dearg,  to  wait  Che  airival  of  his 
brother.'*'^ 

Here  Andraw  Johaslon's  narrative 
detailed  the  self^same  curcumataoees 
teeorded  in  a  former  part  of  this  tale, 
as  having  passed  between  the  father 
and  his  younger  son,  so  that  it  is 
needless  to  reeapitulate  them;  but 
bqdnning  when  that  broke  off,  he 
added,  in  the  words  of  the  old  laird, 
'^  ^  As  soon  as  my  son  Francis  had  left 
me,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  bis 
brother,  I  returned  to  the  fairy  known 
and  ring  where  I  first  ftmnd  mysdf 
seated  at  daybraak.  I  know  not  why 
1  went  there,  for  thouffh  I  considered 
with  myself,  I  could  mscover  no  omh 
tive  that  I  bad  for  doing  so,  but  was 
led  thither  by  a  sort  of  impulse  which 


I  eoidd  not  rtslil,  wa  ftMn  tlie  astti4 
t&Stof  spread  my  8on^l  mantle  on  the 
spot,  laid  his  sword  down  beside  it^ 
and  laid  me  down  to  sleep.  I  remem- 
ber nodiing  farther  widi  any  degree 
of  acourkcy,  fbr  I  insuntlv  fell  into  a 
chaos  of  sufleiiug,  confusion,  and 
rackiw  dismay,  from  whidi  I  waa 
only  of  late  imsad  by  awakingfrom 
a  trance,  on  the  very  seat  and  in  the 
same  guise  in  which  I  was  die  eveo* 
ing  before.    I  am  certain  I  was  at 


turned  I  know  even  less  than  how  I 
went,  fbr  in  that  instance  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  die  mysterious  ibroe  that 
presses  us  to  this  sphere,  and  supportt 
us  on  it,  was  in  my  case  withdrawn  or 
subverted,  and  that  I  merdy  fdl  fram 
one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
alighted  on  another.  Now  I  am  so 
ill  that  I  cannot  move  horn  this  couch : 
therefore,  Andrew,  do  you  mount  and 
ride  straight  fbr  home.  Spare  no 
horse  flesh,  by  night  or  by  day,  to 
bring  me  word  of  mv  funily,  fbr  I 
dread  that  some  evil  hath  befallen 
them.  If  you  find  them  in  lifb,  give 
them  many  charges  ftom  me  of  bro* 
therly  love  and  aflbcdon;  if  not-* 
what  can  I  say,  but  in  the  words  of 
the  patriarch.  If  I  am  bereaved  of  my 
diiluren,  I  am  bereaved.'" 

The  two  brothers;  in  utter  amaao* 
ment,  went  together  to  die  green  ring 
on  the  top  of  tne  knoll  above  die  cas* 
tie  of  Cassway,  and  diere  found  the 
manUe  lyins  spread,  and  the  sword 
beside  it.  They  dien,  without  letting 
Johnston  into  the  awful  secret,  mount- 
^  straight,  and  rode  off  With  him  to 
their  father.  They  found  him  still  in 
bed,  and  very  ill ;  and  though  r^oiced 
at  seeing  them,  they  soon  lost  hope  of 
his  recovery,  his  spirits  being  broken 
and  deranged  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Their  conversadons  together  were  of 
the  most  solemn  nature,  the  visitation 
deigned  to  them  having  been  above 
their  capacity.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  their  father  was  removed  by  deaA 
from  this  terrestrial  scene,  and  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  were  so  mu^ 
impressed  by  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  made agreat alterarion 
in  their  after  life.  Thomas,  as  so* 
lemnly  charged  by  bia  fhther,  mar- 
ried Ellen  Scott,  and  Fruioia  waa  wdl 
known  afterward  aa  the  cdebraied  Dr 
Beattie  of  Amherst.    Ellen  waa  no- 
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fttr  to  cwelfeMO^  Mid  on  the  nidit 
llutt  her  wventh  aen  ww.  honisL  oar- 
tut  Jerdaa  waa  lost,  aud  ne?er  more 
bewd  of>  eitficr  Ufisg  or  daad. 
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T%ja  will  he  viewed  aa  %  moat  ro« 
HMUitieaiid  unoatmal  alory,  aa  with* 
oni  doubl  il  ia ;  but  I  have  Uie  alKCHifl^ 
cat  leaaooa  to  belieriag  thut.  it  la 
tended  o»  « literal  lafit;  oC  which  all 
thfr  thrae  were  aenaiblT  a»d  poaitiiely 
eoaiiMed.  It  waa  pwbliahed  in  Eag* 
land  in  Or  Beattie'a  UMne  and  bjr 
hia  manknocBcc,  and  owing  to  tba 
nwpectaMft  aowree  from  whence  U 
fagi%  waa  nofer  diapnted  in  thu  dM 
ailwriaghaditaoiii^in  tnitb.  li 
wwi  againnpobliahed^  wilih  aome  mU 
tenhleallamtioub  in  a  London  ooti 


lection  of  1770,  bf  J.  Smitb.  at  No 
IS,  Patemoeter-row ;  and  Uiough 
have  seen  none  of  those,  but  relate  th 
«tac]r  wheUy.  feom  tradition^  ^t  th 
eaninnoe  attained  from  a  fhend  c 
the  existence  of  theae,  is  a  curious  an 
eoooborative  circumstance,  and  prove 
that»  if  the  atory  waa  not  true,  th 
paitiea  believed  it  to  have  been  sc 
It  ia  oectainly  little  accordant  will 
any  principle  of  nature  or  reason,  bu 
ao  aiao  are  many  other  well  auUien 
ticated  traditionary  atones;  therefore 
the  best  way  ia  to  admit  their  vera 
city  without  aaying  why  or.  where 


mm       McnaU  Bengtr,^  JuJy  7^  1887« 


aiTKaiT. 


ul  the  erening  beams  are  falling  on  the  sea, 

ny  a  white  siul  pleasantly  is  moving  up  and  down ; 

a  cloud  the  Sun  to  shroud,  the  sky  from  speck  is  free, 

a  painted  landscape  sleep  fbrest,  tower,  and  town. 

ir,  luid' everywhere,  Ae  features  of  the  scene, 

,  appears  a  resting-nlace,  where  angels  might  alight ; 

ne'er  a  visitant  in  numan  breast  had  been, 

!rdu|^  of  the  summer  months  had  never  suiSered  blight. 

II. 

Neiw  ainka  the  wai.Me  twilighi  haie  enwrapa  the  aee  and  shove*- 

TW  small  wama  uunmir  on  the  beecb,  aa  'tweie  a  dim  for  day  ; 
Tbft  Uackbiidy  ficom  you  popbo'  green,  ita^itty  warblea  o  er, 

And  the  evening  atav  pane  aoath  afur  above  the  hiUs  of  gray. 
In  tiM  gksf  of  tlie  annaet  pa^%  my  thonghta  abtond  had  flown, 

I  only  aaw  the  landacape,  in  ita  splendid  hnea  anay'd, 
Bnt  tlie  dreama.of  ]ong*loat  jdeasuraa,  and  of  fHendafor  ever 

Came  to  me  with  tba  pcBaive  hoar  of  londinaaa-and  aliade« 
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MAFOLBON  BONAFARTB. 


Napoleon  Bonafaktb  was  bom 
in  Ajacdo,  on  the  i^th  da^r  of  August 
1769^  the  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte; 
a  Coraican  advocate,  and  Letitia  Ba^ 
molinL  Early  intended  for  the  pro* 
fesdon  of  arms,  he  was,  bj  the  in-i 


which  followed  his  Italian  triuiDph%— • 
and  that  statelier  period,  when,  no 
longer  fighting  ftr  a  master,  and  in- 
tri^ng  for  honours,  he  was  himself 
the  sole  source  of  honours,  and  m»* 
ter  and  monardi  of  alL 


fluenoe  of  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French^  The  immediate  origin  of  the  Freneh 
goyemor  of  Corsica,  admitted  to  the     Berokition  is  to  be  found  ki  a  Tist 

_^^ii J  — : 1  --u^i  ^e    variety  of  influenoesr-fopultf  swfoi* 

ing,  the  ambition  of  privilege, -the 
worthless  life  of  the  iMier  ranks; 
the  rapid  wealth,  intelUgenoe,  'Und 
piU)lic  spirit  of  the  oommercialflasscs; 
the  growth  of  the  chief  cities,  whidi 
at  once  exhibited  the  force  of  the 
lower  ordera  to  their  own  eyes,  and^ 
by  the  condensation  and  ferment  of 
opinions,  excited  them  to  questien 
authority;  the  combination  of  the 
men  of  literature,  hopeless  of  pcnna- 
nent  rank,  contemptuous  of  its  pre* 
sent  poBsesBora,  and  stknoiated  by 
the  contrast  of  their  occasional  indul- 
gence in  the  luxuries  of  the  great, 
with  the  habitual  poverty  of  their 
place  in  society ;  the  decay  of  the  na- 
tional resources;  and  the  infantine 
flexibility  of  a  monarcli,  altematdy 
the  slave  of  his  confessor,  his  cour- 
tiera,  and  his  wife. 

But  all  those  cat^ses  existed  to  a 
certain  degree  in  every  Continental 
State  of  the  time.  AU  that  belonged 
to  the  invidiouB  distinction  between 
the  classes  of  sodety/was  still  mote 
marked  in  die  surrounding  kingdoms. 
The  public  burdens  of  France  were 
not  heavier ;  the  financial  decay  waa 
fdt  only  in  the  books  of  the  exdie* 
quer ;  the  taxes  were  trivial,  compa^ 
red  with  those  of  England;  the  na- 
tional spirit,  pecuUsrly  cheerful,  bean 
all  pressures,  public  and  personal,  with 
native,  and  even  with  ambitioua,  gaie- 
ty ;  and  those  travellera,  who  visited 
France  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Re- 
vdution,  were  the  most  astonished 
hearen  of  the  denundationa  of  na- 
tional ruin. 

But  the  true  source  of  the  fall  of 
France,  is  to  be  found  in  an  impulse 
descending  ttom  a  higher  region,— a 
strength  by  which  all  those  vast  and 
various  agencies  of  evil  were  combi- 
ned; that  rushinglnighty  wind,  whidi, 
blowing  where  it  tisleth,  gatfamd  and 
swept  before  it  alike  the  li^and  the 
nondsrooa,  the  dust  of  the  popular 
foot,  and  the  maasivt  building  of  ages ; 


artillery  and  engineer  royal  school  of 
Brienne.  He  aoon  deyelop|ed  striking 
mathematical  talent,  and  with  it  seme^ 
thing  of  that  peculiar  nririt  which  cha-' 
racterized  his  life, — a  love  at  once  for 
adventure,  and  for  severe  secluded 
mental  effort — a  desire  of  distinction, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  popular  habits 
which  lead  to  its  acquirement — a  con- 
tempt of  literature,  with  a  passion  for 
modelling  himself  on  the  classic  he- 
roes. 

In  1 783,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
mind,  already  directed  to  the  popular 
side  by  his  Coraican  blood,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  republican  visions  of  an- 
tiquity, received  its  revolutionary  im- 
pulse by  the  intercourse  with  the  Abbe 
liaynal  and  his  associates. 

In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  In  the  leisure  of 
garrison  duty  at  Valence,  he  indulged 
himself  in  the  fashionable  employ- 
ment of  the  aspiring  young  men  of 
France.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  one 
of  the  que^ons  of  Raynal,  toudiing 
the  piorfectibility  of  human  govern- 
ment. From  the  source,  from  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  writer,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  essay  was  revolutionary. 
When  Emperor,  be  burned  this  speci- 
men of  opinions  yet  uncorrected  by 
the  command  of  armies  and  Uie  poe- 
session  of  a  crown. 

Napoleon  was,  beyond  all  the  lead- 
era  of^  ancient  or  modem  times,  iden- 
tified with  the  great  crisis  of  his  age. 
He  had  stood  at  the  fount  of  the  R»- 
volutbnarY  torrent— hehad  been  swept 
along  with  it,  when  it  swelled  and 
thundered  down  in  a  cataract — he  had 
moved  in  pride  and  pomp  of  sove- 
rei^ty  upon  its  stream,  when  it  roll- 
ed m  more  composed,  yet  more  resist- 
less and  fatal  mndeur,  flooding  and 
overwhelming  the  dviliaed  world.  His 
history,  like  that  of  the  Revolution, 
naturally  divides  itself  into  the  three 
periods:— His  first  wars,— ^e  inter- 
val of  mingled  war  and  diplomacy 
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Bted  its  own  ftinr  with  the 
I  of  its  havoc  and  demUition. 

The  trne  flecnrity  of  a  people  is  in 
ifi  movda;  Ko  nation  ever  fell  hut 
Iryila  lioea.  If  the  Frendi  Refohi«  i 
tMo  had  ginn  no  other  lesson,  it  gave 
that  neat  one,  that  ^  Sin  is  a  re« 
fftmcn  to  any  pjeople"— -a  fatal  pledge 
that  vengeance  is  preparing  against  it, 
and  that,  if  not  purified  hy  tears,  it 
riiaHhebyUood. 

Among  the  most  short-sighted  ab- 
snrdities  of  weak  politicians,  and 
among  the  most  malignant  deceptions 
of  the  enemies  of  all  order,  is  the  so* 
phiam,  diat  Rd^on  can  he  safely  se- 
parated from  the  State.  It  is  aihong 
the  great  pnrposes  of  Christianity  to 
make  men  obedient  to  lawful  autho- 
rity,  to  take  away  die  veil  by  whic^ 
men  are  blinded  by  ambition  to  the 
happiness  of  a  contented  and  consden* 
Urnia  Hfe,  and,  finally,  by  awaking 
them  to  the  lofty  rewards  and  impe- 
rishable spilendonrs  of  the  fctture^ 
make  them  alike  superior  to  the  vul- 

E temptations  of  the  world,  and  di« 
Bt  in  the  attainment  of  all  the  no* 
qualities  of  society  and  man. 
Religion  is  thus  the  natural  ally  of 
cirll  aoTemment,  and  it  is  the  dictate 
merely  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon experience,  that  civil  government 
should  fix  it  to  its  interests  by  the 
Bfrongest  earthlr  ties  that  can  in- 
Unence  Ae  mlna  of  man. 

But  the  value  of  this  connexion 
tmut  be  -deeply  deranged  by  impurity 
xm  ekher  side.  The  religion  of  the 
Pipes  failed  in  securing  the  first  great 
porpooeeof  religion,— the  knowle^eof 
the  Deity,  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  Government  of  France  had  long 
tMtd  it  as  a  control,  not  less  of  the  po- 
pidn*  vices,  than  of  the  popular  refiirm, 
■  got  less  of  the  deep  ami  pn^diced 
fgttoranoe  of  superstition,  than  of  the 
inteUeetnal  advsnce  and  salient  vigour 
of  the  national  genius.  Ghristianily 
in  Ptance  had  changed  its  origind 
grand  sfanplicity  finr  tne  arts  and  de- 
grading appetites  of  a  corrupted  and 
luxurious  state  of  society.  Alternate- 
ly taking  the  spirit  and  the  garb  of  a 
courtier  and  a  monk,  it  was  a  statdy, 
artificial,  and  ^Ity  thing  of  intri- 
guing confessors,  violent  and  Jealous 
persecutors,  and  self-indulgent  and 
ostentatious  slaves  of  ambitmn.  The 
aame  priesthood  who  blessed  the 
awords  drawn  against  the  Protestant 
church;  and    prodatmwl  its   Mood- 


shedding  as  the  work  of  heaven,  wlhk« 
ed  at  tiie  abominations  of  the  French 
court,  and  often  set  tiie  example. 
But  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of 
the  Gallican  Church  were  brought  out 
into  memorable  distinctness  ftom  tiie 
general  ofibnces  and  sufibrings  of 
France.  The  blood  of  Protestantism 
was  upon  its  head.  After  having,  in 
the  bitterest  spirit  of -Egyptian  lKmd« 
age,  worn  down  its  captives  for  ages^ 
the  last  fierce  effbrt  to  crush  them 
was  baffled  only  by  the  Prorideoce 
that  hears  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  ; 
the  Protestant  Church,  the  true  Israel^ 
escaped,  though  broken  and  dismay* 
ed ;  but  the  host  of  the  persecutors, 
the  haughty  priesthood  that  had  come 
thundering  against  them  with  horse 
and  chariot,  the  anathema  and  the 
proscription  of  the  sword,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  their  sight.  The  watera 
of  Revolution,  stayed  for  a  moment, 
were  let  loose,  and  the  pursuen  were 
buried  in  their  bosom. 

There  is,  in  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory, no  instance  of  the  fall  of  a  great 
Government,  and  the  overthrow  of  its 
institutions,  under  similar  chrcum- 
stances.  Foreign  war,  fierce  domes- 
tic oppression,  tne  sudden  severity  of 
Amine,  have  first  shaken  nations,  and 
when  the  opening  of  ruin  was  once 
thus  made,  the  multitude  of  tiie  mi- 
nor circumstances  of  evil  have  poured 
in  to  augment  and  consummate  the 
ruin.  But  andent  France  perished 
without  war,  without  the  violent  pres« 
sures  of  servitude,  and  without  the 
visitations  of  nature.  A  new  and  more 
resistiess   infliction   was   summoned 

r'mt  her  from  a  quarter  which 
could  as  little  antiapate  or  repd, 
as  she  could  pluck  the  Dghtnlng  from 
the  clouds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  iriiporu 
anoe  of  an  established  Religion  to  the 
oonserration  of  tiie  State  was  equally 
fdt  by  both  parties.  From  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  some  care  had  been  exerted  in 
the  choice  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  The  cry  of  the  political  re- 
formera  had  made  this  essential  as 
even  a  popular  propitiation.  But  the 
measure  was  too  late.  Public  propriety 
had  been  ofibnded  by  the  gross  irregu- 
larities, tiie  personal  worl^iness,  and 
tiie  bitter  jealousies  of  the  Gallican 
Chnrch,  until  the lancuagcof  contempt 
had  become  habitual,  and  could  not 
be  changed.    The  political  refbrmers 
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ooucwottieny  that  if  they  were  to  be 
resieted  at  ally  it  moat  be  by  a  tpirit 
t^  purified  veygion.  They  struggled 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Church, 
fint  by  diFisioD ;  b]r  proolaUning  the 
meritB  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  ud^* 
Mwarded,  while  they  pointed  to  the 
oeteotatiotts  hueory  of  me  digDitariee 
xaiaed  to  their  raBk  by  Court  fa?oiir^ 
by  the  aocident  of  birth,  and  by  the 
darker  price  of  individual  oorruptioiu 
Having  thus  weakened  the  unum  of 
the  EaUblishment,  and  filled  the  in* 
foior  portion  with  the  revolutionary 
prindpley  all  was  doD^  and  they  wait* 
ad  but  the  moment  to  throw  the  torch 
into  the  mine.  It  was  thrown  in,  and 
the  expleaioQ  left,  of  Church  and  Stat^ 
Iwt  dust  and  aehes. 

It  is  seldom  auficiently  adverted 
to^  that  theprimarv  object  of  the  Revo- 
ludomists  was  the  mllcf  Religion--4hat 
the  primary  triumph  of  the  rebels  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Establishment,  and 
that  the  consummation  of  the  Repub- 
lican victory  was  in  the  decree— that 
"  There  was  no  Ood !"  The  Revoln* 
tion  bad  been  commenced  fifty  years 
before;  and  its  commencement  was 
mi  in  railings  at  the  vices  of  govern* 
ment,  or  sorrowings  over  the  pres- 
sures of  the  people,  but  in  scoffings  at 
religion.  The  first  act  of  popular  su* 
premacy  was  to  tear  down,  stone  by 
alone,  toe  altars  of  France,  and  cover 
their  ruins  with  the  blood  of  the 
priesthood.  The  pand  success  was 
to  abolish  the  pnnciple  of  religion. 
All  thenceforth  was  easy,  and  in  the 
natural  flow  of  human  things.  The 
massacres,  the  innumerable  and  in- 
describable abominations  of  France, 
were  the  simple  result  of  the  extino* 
tion  of  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  a  f  u- 
miestate.  The  fire  had  been  kindled 
.In  the  forest,  and  it  might  be  thence- 
forth left  to  itself;  the  natural  bbw- 
ing  of  the  wind  was  enough  to  spread 
and  foise  it  into  universal  conflagra- 
tion* 

The  true  death  of  the  Revolution 
instantly  foUowed  this  triumph.  It 
.^llad  done  its  work,  and  mij|ht  now 
.Mss  away,  leaving  its  remaininr  of- 
floes  of  national  calamity  to  interior 
influences.  That  mighty  shape  of 
evil,  that  seemed  almost  an  embodying 
of  the  ori^aal  enemy  of  man,  had  nofr 
achieved  its  conquest,  and  might  re- 
tire to  its  place  of  darknes^  leaving 
the  faUen  {and  to  be  overshadowed 
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and  pdihited  by  the  flightt  of  its  sob. 
ordinate  miniaters  of  rum. 

\rith  the  ikU  of  Robe^ien^  the 
true  Republic  went  down  to  thegiii;vei 
All  that  followed  was  f  n  approach  to 
the  re^^ular  govem^ients  of  £f  rop^ 
yet  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely  disUiH 
gusshable  from  die  wild  and  barbarous 
anarchy  of  the  pasU:iKU  the  attenapts 
of  the  more  modmte  Revolutionists 
were  evidently  gaining  ground — aome 
deference  for  personal  security  and 
national  law  influenced  the  publie 
councils— some  efibrts  for  the  Mrmn- 
tion  of  a  government  which  Europe 
could  recognise  were  visible;  and 
though  France  was  still  hideous  to  tho 
eye,  and  still  priding  heradf  in  tha$ 
revolutionary  costume,  every  fold  of 
which  was  stiffimed  with  blood,  yet 
the  axe  in  her  hand  dripped  no  morob 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  ftitiire , 
monarch  of  Continental  Europe  ap« 
peered.  In  1791  he  had  attracted  no- 
tice by  his  pknfor  theatieok  of  Too* 
Ion,  then  Royalist,  and  garrisoned  by 
the  Allies.  The  ignorance  of  the  AlUed 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  a  war— the 
disunion  and  pusillanimity  of  a  force 
composed  of  various  nation^  chiefly  ef 
the  unwarlike  South,— and  perhaps 
treachery,  acommon  agent  in  the  sue- 
cesses  of  the  time^  gave.  Toulon  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  general  Do^ 
gommier,  whose  head  would  have  an* 
swered  to  the  ConveatioQ  for  iailur% 
and  wboee  gratitude  recommended  the 
young  officer  of  engineers  to  the  notice 
of  his  government.  Bonaparte  waa 
appointed  Chief  of  BattahoUj  and  oiw 
dimd  to  the  armv  of  Italy.  He  had 
now  ascended  tne  first  step  of  hi$ 
throne. 

But  the  memory  of 
rendered  the  Government  whic 
on  his  ruin,  jealous  of  his  partimns. 
Bonaparte  had  been  distmguiahed 
for  jacobinism.  His  stem  and  viuf 
dictlve  nature  had  easily  adopted  the 
furious  tone  of  the  early  Demoeraey, 
and  his  absence  with  the  airny  proba- 
bly alone  saved  ham  from  the  general 
catastrophe.  The  stupendous  course 
of  good  and  evil  to  France  that  waa  to 
flow  from  the  genius  and  fortune  oC 
this  extraordinary  mao,  might  have 
been  cut  off*  in  its  source  by  tne  revo- 
lutionsry  sted.  He  was  arrested,— 
but  released  at  the  instance  of  his 
countryman,  Salioetti,  a  partisan  of 
the  new  Government. 

In  17ft&  he  came  to  Plarii  to  aolioit 
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mifiofmm^  to  hkpuikkkKL  Hit 
Jaoobm  taint  reaistea  the  influenoe  of 
kktrieadMf  and  io  restlMBDess  and  po« 
▼erty  he  meditated  what  WMld  pre* 
hMj  hate  been  at  onoe  the  final 
abandonmeiit  ef  bia  country,  and  of 
hia  reUgioD.  He  applied  for  leave  to 
go  into  the  Tnrkith  aerrlce ;  but  die 
slaoe  d  hia  deatinir  was  Franoe>  and 
kla  eareer  waa  at  that  moment  aboot 
to  open. 

*  The  Parisian  mob,  whi^h,  oraaaited 
aa  an  army,  had  hitherto  been  tae  tme* 
kvda  of  the  Government,  rose  against 
the  Convention.  Menou,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Conventional  troopt,  ezhi« 
bited  want  of  nerve,  where  all  do* 
pended  on  inatant  and  vigorous  exa* 
eutioD.  The  Government liad  put  its 
£ue  into  the  hands  of  Barras.  Barraa 
had  been  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and 
lemembeted  the  energy  of  Bonaparte^ 
— BoB^arte  had  been  a  spectator  of 
the  aaaault  ci  the  Tuilenes  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  and  had  been  known 
to  express  his  contempt  equally  of  the 
defence  and  of  the  attack.  It  is  not 
iaipiobable,  that  in  the  present  crisia 
the  proliMsional  aoldier  should  have 
fepcatcd  his  contempt,  or  that  die  ha* 
bttual  sc^dlor  for  einployroent  should 
have  oflRsred  his  services.  He  was  sent 
te  b^  Barras,  and  invested  with  the 
eomoMiid  of  0000  troops,  the  last  hope 
af  the  Convention.  He  threw  his  ht« 
tie  armv  into  the  Tuileries,  prepared 
f»r  battle  on  the  instant,  and  withia 
m  Uiif  hours  received,  at  the  mouth  of 
Ilia  euna,  the  attack  of  S0»000  men. 

Itie  action  was  brief.  The  army  of 
die  Sections  was  stagnered  by  finding 
that  die  first  furioasimpulse  of  a  mob 
was  no  loDger  to  be  victory,  even  in 
PisHs.  A  fisw  discharges  of  grape-shot 
scattered  them  Ukc  sheep  lh>m  the 
frottt  of  the  armed  posts;  and  fVom 
Uiat  da V  forth  the  reign  of  the  rabble 
waa  undone.  The  Convention,  rescued 
fi^om  ihe  guillotiiie,  was  grateful,  and 
while  Barras  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  thegarriaonof  Paris,  Bonaparte  waa 
appointed  second  in  command. 

One  of  the  many  phaaes  of  the  R»- 
Tolntion  was  now  passed.  The  Direc- 
torial Government  was  finmed  out  of 
the  Convention.  Barraa,  with  four 
orikagues,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Go* 
^emment ;  and  Bonaparte,— vigoroua, 
ftod  able,  and  publicly  devoted  to  die 
Tuling  party>  must  have  Mi  himself 
Snthehighroadtofortttsie.  But  then 
waa  a  stul  more  direct  path,  however 


IfiO 


hwnilkcinflf  to  true  hobotBTr    

al'the  head  of  the  IHrectory,  and  thus 
virtual  maateref  all  that  France  could 
oBta  to  his  ambition  or  his  vieea,  had 
been  the  declared  admirer  of  Madame 
Beauhamois^-a  handsome  Creole  of  St 
Domingo.  Atall  times,the  profligateh»» 
biti  of  Franoe  have  atonoegivenextr»* 
oidinary  influence  to  women  in  puWo 
affiurs,  and  have  sai^doned  the  use  of 
the  most  profligate  means  of  pnrdMH 
aing  its  exercise.  To  marry  the  fiideA 
mistress  of  a  man  of  rank,  was  among 
the  most  customary  modes  of  promo^ 
tion.  It  is  not  to  chain  Bonaparte 
with  peculiar  baaenes^  bat  to  noak 
of  him  aa  eom]^ving  with  the  received 
custom  of  candidates  fbr  honours,  that 
he  is  stated  to  have  relieved  Barras  of 
a  rgected  mistress,  aa  the  price  of  hia 
appointment  to  the  command  of  tlM 
army  of  Italy.  The  stetement  waa  no* 
torious  at  the  time— it  waa  suitable  to 
the  morals  of  France— it  was  repulsivt 
to  no  delicacy  in  the  reckless,  profU* 
gate,  and  ambitious  mind  of  BoBi« 
parted— end  todoubtit,withoat  ationg* 
er ground  than  the contemptofaaEngw 
liah  mind  for  the  morala  of  the  coun^ 
try  and  the  man,  would  be  to  unaettle 
all  the  faidi  of  history.  If  we  should 
require  an  evidence  of  the  feeble  share 
wmeh  his  love  Uxk  widi  his  ambitioQ 
in  diia  marriage,  it  might  be  found 
in  die  rapidity  of  his  departaie  to 
assume  the  commsnd.  At  a  time 
when  no  haxard  of  the  troops  le* 
ouired  hia  presence,  he  remained  but 
three  days  with  his  bride,  before  he 
hurried  to  the  army,  and  attached  the 
Austro-Sardiniaas.  He  waa  married 
on  the  9th  of  March  1796,-^withia 
one  month,  (April  10,)  the  battle  ef 
Monte  Notte  waa  fbugh^  aad  he  look* 
ed  from  the  summit  of  toe  Alps  on  the 
plains  of  that  lovely  and  magnifiesat 
land,  in  which  he  waa  to  win  bia  moit 
unstained  gloriea. 

Bonaparte's  Italian  birth,  and  eott- 
sequent  acquaintance  with  the  laa- 
singe,  the  habits,  and  the  impulaea  of 
Italy,— hia  earUeat  campa^,  which 
had  been  on  its  firontier,'-^the  tempta* 
tion  to  a  conquest,  alluring  to  Fraaee 

5  the  opulence  and  bv  the  diviaioiia 
ite  aovereigndes,- tae  naUve  and 
acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Freaeh 
•oldier  ovtf  the  mdolent  and  eflfemi* 
aate  nun  of  the  South, — all  sdmulatcd 
him  to  die  attack  of  Italy.  Widi  the 
Directory,  tfte  modfea  were,  if  less 
personal,  equally  strong.    The  battle 
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had,  dll  now,  been  Ibughl  along  the 
eastern  and  .northern,  boundaiy  of 
france.  Austria,  often  defeated,  haA 
still  struggled  boldly ;  and  army  aftor 
army  baa  been  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
plunge  into  the  land  of  forests  and 
mountains  beyond  the  lUiine.  The 
talents  of  Uie  aUeat  generals,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  moat  enthusiaa- 
tic<  troops  of  the^B^ablic  had  been 
wasted  against  the  solid  fortresses,  or 
tile  still  more  unoonqueraUe  morasses^ 
dctfil^  and  tonrenta,  of  that  vast  region 
of  wild  nature  and  fierce  aoldiershipw 
But  Italy  lay  before  the  French  ar« 
mies  an  open  champaign,  the  German 
was  diere  stripped  of  the  native  defen- 
ces tl^t  check  the  march  of  an  invader 
more,  than  the  sword.  He  was,  like 
the  Frenchman,  a  stranger  in  a  land 
of  strangers ;  and  if  more  known,  was 
known  out  as  the  forel^  master  of  a 
people  fbding  their  diains  enough  to 
l|^oice  at  the  coming  of  a  foreign  de« 
Uverer,  though  without  the  honest 
energy  to  broik  them  for  themselves. 
The  Austrian  troops  in  Italy,  too,  were 
of  an  inferior  rank  to  these  of  the  ar« 
mies  that  had  fought  the  battles  on  die 
khine»  and  made  the  chief  glory  of 
•ome  of  die  finest  officers  of  the  Re- 
public consist  in  the  dexterity  of  their 
escape  from  the  pursuing  thunders  of 
the  Archduke  Charles.  To  stuck  Aus- 
tria in  Germany,  was  thus  to  charge 
the, grand  army  of  an  empire  of  sol- 
diers in  its  front ;  to  attack  it  in  Italy 
was  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  camp^ 
and  sacrifice  the  rabble  of  stragglers 
and  loiterers  among  the  baggage.  But 
the  singular  sensitiveness  of  Austria 
lo  the  fate  of  her  Italian  dominions 
was  also  known ;  and  the  sagacity  of 
the  young  General  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
pointed  out  to  his  government  the  di- 
rect result  of  Italian  triumph  in  reliev- 
ing the  Frrach  armies  on  the  Rhine^ 
He  knew  that  while  Austria  had  a 
onan,  or  a  musket  to  put  into  bis 
hand,  she  would  fight  for  her  Lom- 
bard provinoes,  that  she  would  dis- 
mantle every  regiment  in  front  of  her 
enemies  on  the  West  to  support  the 
•trttggle  in  the  Sooth ;  and  that  while 
she  listened  with  scorn  to  the  remote 
echo  of  the  war  on  the  German  firon- 
Uer,  the  first  cannon  fired  flx>m  the 
Tyrolese  hills  would  sound  like  a  thun- 
d^dap  in  the  ears  of  Vienna.  If  peace 
was  to  be  conquered,  it  must  be  bv  the 
Iriumi^  of  that  army  at  whose  head 
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Bonaparte  was  now  lo  move,  the  pre- 
siding  genius  of  France  and  victory. 

A  plan  of  the  war,  on  a  vast  scale, 
was  tnen  formed,  by  which  the  Italian 
army  was  to  press  on  to  the  instant 
mastery  of  the  Lombard  provinces, 
while  the  Rhenish  army  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  weakness  in  the 
opposite  line  of  the  Archduke,  and  both 
were  to  push  forward,  until  the  con* 
querors,  descending  from  the  Tyrol, 
met  the  pursuing  troops  of  Moreau  tm- 
der  the  walls  or  the  Austrian  capitaL  • 

Bonaparte  found  his  armv  lying  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains  without  tents, 
in  rsgs,  without  pay,  and  full  of  mur- 
murs at  themselves  and  their  Govern- 
ment But  they  amounted  to  more 
than  forty  diousand  men,  active,  and 
accustomed  to  the  mountain  hard- 
ships and  warfare,  eager  for  plunder 
and  battle,  and  contemptuous  of  the 
enemy.  Delay  would  have  produced 
mutiny,  if  his  nature  had  not  been  the 
total  reverse  of  tardiness.  He  led  them 
instantly  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by 
the  lower  range,  where  the  mountains 
stoop  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  thia 
march  towards  Genoa,  the  key  of  the 
avenue  f^m  Rome  to  Piedmont,  his 
flank  moved  under  the  hills  on  which 
was  cantoned  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army,  united  for  the  defence  at  onoe 
of  Turin  and  the  MilaiM8e>  under  the 
command  of  Beaulieu.  The  ages  of 
the  opposing  GenenJs  were  as  strong* 
ly  contrasted  as  their  fortunes.  Bo- 
naparte was  twenty-six,  Beaulieu  se- 
venty-five. The  Austrians  poured 
down  in  separate  columns  on  tne  ar- 
my moving  below ;  the  French  resist- 
edf  bravely,  btft  on  the  whole  were 
beaten,  until  nightfall.  But  their 
General  was  now  in  the  field  made  for 
the  display  of  his  subtle  activity. 
While  the  Austrians,  intending  to 
complete  the  vickurv  next  mornings 
halted  on  the  ground,  Bonaparte  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  manceuvred  round 
the  Austrian  centre  during  the  nigh^ 
and  by  davbreak  rushed  to  an  attack^ 
which  broke  the  enemy  with  the  loss 
of  colours,  guns>  and  some  thousand 
prisoners. 

The  beaten  army,  still  strong,  and 
still  resisting,  was  again  attacked  bj 
this  indefatigable  soldier.  Incessant 
battle  at  length  wasted  the  Austrian^ 
The^  trembled  for  the  Milanese.  The 
Sarmnians  withdrew  to  the  defence  of 
thdr  territory*  The  latter  were  pur- 
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•Oe^*  Tttrhi  wm  tbe  tmxtr  ptite. 
Tile  King  of  Sardinm  saw  his  Aigitive 
$rmj  driven  witbin  two  leagaei  of  his 
aapiul^  and  the  trophies  c?  the  first 
ilMMith  s  cnnpa^ni  were  eighty  guns^ 
tWentr-one  stands  of  colours^  twenty- 
ftre  tnonsand  slain  or  prisoners^  an 
armistice,  by  wfaidi  tbe  King  of  Sar« 
dinia  siBrendered  seren  of  his  fbrtress- 
et«  and  above  all,  the  clear  ptatsge  of 
the  Alps  «o  the  i^itnte  invafflon  or  the 
Pieneh  annies. 

The  long-delayed  prniisUment  of 
Italy  was  now  to  begin.  Tbe  golden 
days  of  the  Peninsula  had  passed  away, 
Jnoe  ^  period  when  France  and 
Austria,  relieved  from  thedistnriMnoe 
df  petty  princes  and  a  divided  iing- 
dnm^  Iiad  become  systematic  rivals. 
Hie  6ld  ^foarrels  of  tbe  Italian  states, 
llk>ngh  bitter  and  wasteful,  werehann« 
less,  compared  to  the  sweeping  vio- 
fence  of  toose  two  mighty  streams  of 
war,  which,  rushing  mm  the  Tvrol 
and  the  Alps,  encountered  with  their 
Apposing  billows  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 
BS^  even  daring  peace,  the  rival  into*' 
tfesis  of  these  two  great  powers  work- 
^  scarcely  a  less  fatsl  operation  on 
Republic  prosperity.  By  their  public 
spirit,  tbe  little  Italian  republics  had 
Asen  into  ^t  opulence,  strength,  and 
splendour,  which  had  so  long  made 
ibem  at  once  a  light  and  a  wonder  to 
Burope.  Gifted  by  nature  with  ta« 
lent  of  the  finest  order, — ^led  equally 
^  the  richness  of  his  imagination  and 
tbe  influence  of  his  climate,  to  all  that 
Btaltes  life  luxurious,  and  all  that 
mattes  luxury  graceful,  noble,  andima* 
gi native,  the  Italian  surrounded  hiro« 
self  with, the  masterpieces  of  art,  with 
•he  glories  of  ancient  literature,  unco-» 
vewM  from  their  Roman  grave,  and 
^rith  the  new  trophies  of  a  native  li- 
iersture,  if  less  massive  and  magni- 
A;ent,  yet  fresher,  more  brilliant,  and 
iliore  congenial  to  the  romantic  ele* 
|pince  of  the  time.  The  temples  which 
me  majesty  of  Roman  genius  had 

Siilt  fbr  tlie  homage  of  sJl  ages  and 
I  mankind,  were  mingled,  not  en« 
Mmbered,  with  the  bowery  and  fan- 
tastic arcldtecture  of  the  Italian  Muse* 
But  those  Republicans  had  a  still  lof- 
tfer  tfnd  rarer  distinction  in  tbeir 
freedom.  While  France  was  altematei> 
hr  lorn  by  the  violence  of  feudalism, 
mA  degraded  by  the  vices  of  slavery, 
spdi^e  the  nordi  of  Europe  was 
•'  voge  dungeon,  with  ten  thousand' 
prfnody  Jailers:  while  etery  fbrn^  of 
Vol,  XXn. 
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power,  fVom  the  great  hnperial  supns 
macy,  down  to  the  government  of  a  do« 
aen  villages,  was  despou'sm,  and  every 
ludder  of  authority,  from  the  leader  of 
milliona,  down  to  the  petty  baron,  a 
p9agtie  to  an  beneath  him^the  prin« 
ciples  of  equal  right  had  been  adcnow* 
lei^ged  by  the  Italian  governments,  and 
hiad  given  the  deepest  evidence  of  their 
truth,  in  the  prosperity  of  those  illus^ 
trioos  communities. 

Olie   first  feeling  of  t   traveller 
through  the  Italian  ddes  is- astonish- 
ment at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  departed 
generations.     He  is  struck  with  the 
gtmtic  scale  of  the  public  woriu,  the 
emoankments  of  the  rivers,  the  molea^ 
the  high  roads,  the  cathedrals,  the  pa« 
Uces  of  the  sovereigns.  He  finds  them 
all  stamped  with  a  character  of  bold- 
ness  and  magnitude,  of  unsparing  cost* 
liness,  and  triumphant  power.    Hi$ 
next  fbeling  is  the  utter  tailing  off  in 
all  that  once  characterized  the  nation* 
The  luxuriance  of  a  climate  unmatch* 
ed  for  fertitity — a  landscape  that  of  it« 
self  fills  the  mind  with  Iclty  thought^ 
and  urges  it  to  painting  and  poetry— 
a  place  in  the  c^tre  of  Europe,  waah« 
ed  by  the  loveliest  of  all  its  seas,  and 
open  to  the  most  direct  intercourse 
with  the  richest  regions  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,*have  stillleft  the  Italian 
poor,  a  degenerate  imitator  in  the  arte, 
a  narrow  and  suspected  trader,  and  a 
soldier  beaten  by  the  troops  of  all  aa-* 
tions.     The  people  wander  a  feeble 
and  shrunken  generation,  through  the 
bills  and  monuments  of  their  ancea« 
tors.     The  life  of  the  Italian  noble  is 
absorbed  in  the  empty  activity  of  idle- 
ness  on  system,  in  the  baseness  of  po- 
litical intrifpie,  or  the  grossness  of  per* 
Bonal  profligacy.     The  peasant,  with 
some  of  ^e  rude  virtues  that  belong 
to  a  life  of  labour,  yet  more  readily 
than  any  other  man  unites  with  them 
the  habite  of  the  robber  and  the  aa« 
slissin.    The  literary  man  is  a  cq>yist 
of  France,  or  an  obscure  plunderer  of 
the  dead— a  frivolous  academician,  or 
ar  scribbler  of  such  verses  as  live  in 
coteries  and  tbe  hot-houses  of  ama«^ 
teursbip,  but  perish  on  the  first  expo* 
sure  to  the  free  blasts  of  public  opi« 
nion.     The  oriesthood  are  the  nativ« 
product  of  the  Romish  supremacy ; 
and  tbef  encampmeiit  of  tbe  Popnh 
Church  throughout  the  worid  is  trace* 
able  by  tbe  trampling  out  of  all  the 
TCMlative  power  of  the  metal  aoiU 
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They  faistlnctively  torround  their  for* 
Uess  with  the  swamp  and  the  thicket^ 
atid  feel  secure  only  in  repelling  the 
advance  of  the  generous  lahours  of 
man  for  human  amelioration,  and 
in  turning  the  light  of  heaven  into 
mysticism  and  gloom.  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  are  but  feeble  emblema 
of  the  huge  and  silent  ruin  that  has  oo« 
▼iered  Italy,  of  the  grace  and  grandeur 
of  the  past,  or  of  tlic  dimness  and  mo- 
numental hopelessness  of  the  time  to 
come. 

.  The  little  Italian  cities  rose  by  Li* 
berty.  With  Liberty  came  opulence; 
for  all  that  is  essential  to  rouse  the 
latent  vigour  of  man,  is  the  assurance 
that  the  fruits  of  his  labour  shall  be 
his  own.  Their  successes  were  mira« 
cililous.  They  had  opened  a  new  mine, 
aAd  the  unexhausted  treasures  that  had 
Idn  for  ages  hid  too  de^  for  the  rude 
eye  and  hurrying  tread  of  the  northern 
iiivasions,  were  now  spread  lavishly 
before  the  hand  of  their  powerful  and 
gifVed  discoverers.  The  soldier,  the 
merchant,  the  statesman,  the  poet,  the 
painter  of  Italy,  found  no  rivals  in 
the  circuit  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  genius,  from  which  every 
nation  nurchased,  yet  found  it  still 
fill],  still  flittering  with  new  and  taste- 
ftiispienaour. 

There  is  no  striking  portion  of  £tt« 
rope  which  has  not  sucoesaivdy  had 
it»  day  of  being  tried  for  empire. 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  have  been 
id  their  turn  at  the  head  of  Europe^ 
and  have  last  their  hope  of  settled 
aupremacy,  only  by  aome  palpable 
Want  of  wisdom  or  virtue.  The  day 
of  Italian  supremacy  was  brilliant  but 
bHef.  Opulence  produced  vice.  'Hiere 
Was  no  vigour  in  the  national  reliffioB 
t6  purifjT  the  people  from  the  habitual 
corruption  of  prosperity.  The  first 
symptoms  of  that  great  epidemic^ 
which  war  so  npidly  to  prostrate  the 
strength  and  the  fame  or  the  Fenin- 
stda,  were  found  in  the  guilty  reedi- 
Hess  of  the  people  to  sell  themselves 
to  a  master  for  the  bribe  of  their  ava« 
rfoe  or  passions.  Civil  war  followed  ; 
the  arts  and  commerce  tfed  from  the 
sound  of  blood-thirsty  faction.  The 
nffiiloeopher  sought  an  asylum  in  some 
umd  less  tortured  with  petty  tyranny. 
The  Christian  shrunk  trom  the  dou« 
ble  persecution  of  the  despot  and  the 

Siest.    The  general  debasement  of 
e  human  mind  grew  oxA  of  the  de-i 
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basement  of  public  principle.  The 
Italian  at  length  saw  nia  couBtvy  the 
habitual  prey  of  the  great  bordering 
powers,  and  he  saw  it  with  only  the 
anxiety  to  know  which  would  be  the 
safer  side.  He  followed  the  rival 
hoaU  to  the  field,  not  to  share  in  the 
gaUantry  of  the  strugg^,  but  to  pro* 
fit  by  the  spoils  of  the  fallen.  Hewas 
s  suttler  before  the  battle— «  fugitive 
while  it  was  fighting— a  plunderer 
when  it  was  done.  He  purchased  im« 
munity  by  contempt,  and  secured  his 
few  remaining  privileges  only  by  the 
prompt  embrace  of  his  chains^ 

But  human  nature,  however  trained 
to  slavery,  will  feel  its  humiliation. 
The  aounda  of  freedom  f^m  France 
were  bud.  The  Italian,  fuU  of  lefty 
remerobranoeai  kept  green  and  vivid' 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  mind 
takes  refuse  from  the  present  in  the 
dignities  of  the  past,  or  the  h(^  of 
tfce  future,  was  told  of  the  glories  of 
his  ancestors ;  the  coming  of  the  vio- 
torious  army  of  a  Republic,  emulating 
the  name  and  forms  of  his  own  re* 
nowned  Commonwealth,  and,  above 
all,  beaded  by  an  Italian,  was  new. 
life ;  was  r^'oioed  in  as  the  opening  of 
a  flood-gate  of  triumph,  the  epoch  of 
boundless  renovation  to  the  native- 
Umd  of  arts  and  empire. 

The  peculiar  feebleness  of  the  Italian 
sovereigns  at  this  period,  Isid  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  first  bold  hicufsion.' 
Bound  to  Austria,  so  far  as  to  lose  tber 
moral  force  belonging  to  national  io- 
dependence,  they  yet  retained  a  Jea« 
lotts  assumption  of^authority,  just  snf** 
fident  to  deprive  them  of  the  strengtli 
belongii^  to  the  union  of  vsssw 
With  all  that  was  al^Ject  in  slsvery, 
they  hsd  sll  that  was  weak  in  fto» 
dom.  Nsples,  the  Papal  States,  and 
Venice,  at  once  hated  and  intrignod 
with  each  other.  The  Milanese  and 
Tuscany  were  Austrian  provisoes;  the 
petty  princes,  whose  territories  lay 
compressed  between  the  limits  of  the 
greater  states,  hated  mid  intrigned 
with  alL  As  a  nation,  Italy  hated 
Austria,  and  was  kept  in  submission 
only  by  fear.  As  indiriduala,  the  peo« 
nle  scorned  their  princes  ■  exulted  in 
Uie  coming  of  that  day«  when  thef 
should  be  revenged  on  their  dissolnte 
and  degenerate  dynasties— when  they 
should  see  the  revenues  of  the  state 
no  bnger  lavished  on  actresses  end 
minion^  and  the  life  of  the  Italisi^ 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte* 


IB  the  BiiArt  of-the  noblest  monumentv 
of  Ilaluni  genhu  and  fowet,  only  Kke 
that  of  the  worm  in  the  tomb. 

From  the  moment  of  Bonaparte't 
Bnt  impresaion  on  the  Atutrian  annies, 
the  eyes  of  France  and  Italy  alike 
ivere  tamed  on  him.    By  France  hia 
triumnhs  were  hailed  as  a  revival  of 
diat  HepuUican  energy  which  had 
died  in  the  dobious  warfitre  of  the 
Bhine.  Repnblicamsm  was  declared  to 
have  xesmned  its  spell,  andthejoung 
eonqneror  to  be  tne  sifted  being  by 
whcma  its  withering  doads  and  fires 
were  to  be  rolled  once  more  against  the 
cxiemies  of  Fn^noe  and  hnman  nature. 
But  a  Ui^  portion  of  his  snccess  has 
always  arisen  from  his  dmteiity  in  the 
SMnagement  of  the  popular  mind.  He 
fielt  that  with  the  French  the  first  f  m- 
pulse  was  vanity ;  and  he  fed  this  all- 
vwallowing  passion  with  the  most  per- 
petual banquet.    In  this  spirit,  the 
aeisure  of  the  books,  pictures,  and 
t  of  the  Italian  princes,  was  a 
•stroke,  ft  was  undoubtedly  an 
ion  of  that  fiezible  code,  the 
laws  of  war.    It  had  not  been  prac* 
aaoA  %y  conquerors  during  the  later 
MS.   But  painful  as  aH  a^ravationp 
0L  the  natural  evils  of  the  sword  must 
be  to  humanity,  and  regretted  as  sudi 
^voroes  of  the  works  A  genius  f roqi 
tfieir  natfve  seats  must  be  by  taste,  y^ 
tUs  spoiiatioii  may  have  been  among 
the  most  harmless  and  the  most  natu- 
ml  of  dl  the  jesuhs  of  French  anres- 
aion.    In  the  chief  instoxices,  tbose 
mphiea  were  taken  as  equivalents  to 
lite  treasure  or  territory  wuich  the  con- 
qiaerar  had  a  right  to  seize.  Their  pos- 
aeaskm  was  thus  little  more  than  a 
purchase.    And  e\'en  humanity  may 
w  i^of  a  violence  which  relieved  the 
peaaant  and  ihe  citizen  from  the  loss 
of  their  last  property,  and  the  still 
man  bitter  presence  c^  forei^  tai^- 
vaatera,  at  the  expense  of  the  id^ 
walk  dT  convents,  or  die  profligafip 
handoin  of  sovereuns.  To  the  oian  of 
tBMe  in  Italy,  the  loss  was  compar^i- 
llvcfy  tiivid,  in  the  mi4st  of  tjiat  ipv|;l« 
titnde  ^  inasterpieces  whidi  no  vio- 
lence eoold  carr|r  away.    To  strip 
July  of  aQ  its  pictures  vrould  have 
hem  m  hopeless  as  to  strip  it  of  its 
tnes.    niousands  of  great  wotks  re- 
gained after  the  French  tmoliation. 
Thottsaoda  more  no  avarioe  cf  plunder 
eaaU  have  removed.    Tlie  frescoed 
tl)OBp  woritf  in  which  the  geniiia  of  the 


gteat  masters  was  most  creative  an^ 
superb,  must  remain.  The  colossal 
sculptures,  the  architecture,  all  the 
mightier  memorials  of  the  people  anj 
their  mind,  were  immovable.  To  the 
man  of  taste  of  other  countries,  the 
concentration  of  the  masteipiecesxoul^ 
scarcely  be  a  source  .of  rn^ret  He 
fbund  them  in  a  spot  where  uey  migl^ 
be  easily  approaqhed  by  all  nations, 
where  their  variety  of  excellence  might 
be  studied  at  his  ease,  and  where  the 
artist  and  the  spectator  might  enric|i 
.and  elevate  his  uney  or  his  powers  at 
once  with  the  splendour  of  the  Vene- 
tian  pencil,  the  grace  ofthcBologuese, 
and  the  severe  mi^esty  of  .the  school  of 
Rome.  Evcfn  to  the  .native^  the  loss 
mig(ht  have  been  not  without  strong 
compensation.  The  pencil,  relieved 
from  the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
ancestry  of  Italian  .art,  might  havje 
struggled  to  emuUte  their  iionours. 
The  distance  between  that  gigantic 
manhood,  and  the  infimt  feebleness  of  ^ 
its  descendants,  mi^ht  have  been  for- 
gotten, until  ihfi  child  had  risen  into 
full  atrcngtb.and  stature,  and  th^  days 
of  Raphael  ioid  Angelo  gave  signs  €f 
jdawning  sgain  npon  the  world. . 

3ut  tne  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  de« 
jinanding  the  restitution  of  the  master- 
pieces, WAS  not  merely  ju9tifiable,  but 
wise.  And  Enghind,  which  ha^no 
personal  interest  in  the  demand,  laid 
down  the  true  principle,  which  con* 
verted  an  act  of  war  into  a  foundation 
of  peace.  "  It  was  a  mobal  i*^^ 
Bov."  'Wldi  these  trophies  before  the 
eyes  of  Frsnce,  the  national  vaxiit|r 
would  have  ^gotten  4e&at.  Unab)^ 
to  fi^  that  triumph  may  geiierously 
restrain  its  full  rights  of  vengeance,  or 
that  there  inay  be  any  limit  to  the  i^ 
actions  of  the  sword,  out  the  power  of 
the  arm  th|tt  wieUls  it,therevolutioni- 
sry  «n4  imperial.dis^bers  of  Eun^ 
would  have  aruued  the  possession  qf 
those  fruits  of  e^rly  rapine  into  the 
feebleness  of  their  conqueiprp.  Every 
picture  imd  statue  woul4  have  b^en  as 
thie  sound  of  n  trumpet^would  havp 
be^  held  fiorth  by  a  giddy  and  infia« 
tedMtipn  as  an  answer  to  the  wisdom 
or  Uie  fears  which  deprecated  new  n^ 
gressions  on  Eiurope ;  and  France,  in 
the  first  moment  of  her  recovery  from 
the  blow  that  had  beaten  her  to  the 
ground,  would  have  pointed  to  those 
metnorisls  as  the  rewards  pf  a  gallan- 
jtry  yfhii^  could  not  be  intimidated. 
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'^imd  tb«  rightfbl  inheritance  of  a  ▼!-    BonajNurte  were  hcm^  the  maiWBJl 


ffour  and  )^our  still  too  formidable  to 
be  provoked  by  tfie  united  >vorld. 

The  character  of  the  French  system 
of  warfare  was  now  developed  in  Italy. 
Its  ^nciples  were  excessive  rapidity, 
incessant  attack,  and  prodigal  expen- 
diture oflives — the  fierceness  of  barba- 
rian war  directed  by  the  highest  skill 
of  modem  science.  But  there  was  an- 
other element  of  success  which  was 
unquestionably  employed  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner  by  the  French  (Je- 
neral,  the  corruption  of  the  civil  ser- 
Tants  of  the  hostile  governments,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  their  military  of- 
ficers. The  habits  of  foreign  life,  the 
lower  rolaries  of  ofiBce,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  Frenchmen  employed  in  fo- 
reign   capitals,  rendered    corruption 


over  the  slow  and  heavy  oourttge  of 
Austria.  Three  successive  imniea  a%« 
der  Wurmser^  Alvinzi,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  'were  pierced  by  tl^B 
fiery  charge  of  the  French  colupins;; 
ana  Bonaparte  at  last  pUmbed  the 
Tyrolese  hills,  to  see  the  reumant8«|f 
the  Archduke's  arn^y  flying  be£oii? 
him,  scattering  dismay  ifaxoqgh  th^ 
immense  countries  at  his  feet,  and 
startling  the  slumbers  of  the  Austfiaii 
throne.  , 

One  obstacle  alone  had  remained  tp 
delay  lids  march  to  consummate  tr^ 
uroph,  Mantua.  This  great  fortress 
liad  been  the  central  point  of  th^ 
Austrian  operations.  It  was  nngur 
larly  strong  by  art  and  by  position^ 
and  while  it  contained  a  hostile  gafw 


easy.  Where  every  court  had  a  French*  risen,  no  French  army  in  Italy  co^4 
theatre,  every  man  of  rank  a  French 
mistress,  and  every  sovereign  a  tribe 
of  French  menials,  from  the  lowest 
domestic  to  the  most  confidential  at- 
tendant on  hlfi  person,  there  could  be 
no  want  of  spies.  The  sum  expended 
on  the  ofiidals  of  one  superior  Gi  rraau 
.court  during  the  Italian  campaign^ 
has  been  stated  at  upwards  of  half  p 
DQillion  sterling.  The  plans  of  cam- 
paigns were  betrayed  to  Bonaparte  be.- 
lore  the  ink  was  dry  upon  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  use  the  Janguage 
of  a  more  than  human  foresight,  in 
boldly  predicting  to  his  government 
alike  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
liis  own  victories,  to  wind  up  the  po- 
pular wonder  to  the  height  of  a  super- 
'stitious  homage.  A  succession  of  des- 
perate battles  drove  the  Austnans  over 
the  Fo,  the  Mindo,  and  the  Adda. 
The  daring  attack  of  the  bridge  of 
Xodi  laid  Milan  open  on  the  14th  of 
•May  1796.  The  Austrian  governor  of 
X.ombardy,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
'abandoned  the  capital  of  the  north  of 
,  Italy  to  a  Oorsican  refugee  but  tweu- 
ty-six  years  old. 

[  '  But  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
%as  still  to  be  purchased  by  a  long 
and  bloody  warfare.  Austria  had  hi- 
l3ierlQ  defended  Italy  only  with  its  old 
lB;arrison.  The  strength  of  the  empire 
^nad  rolled  to  the  German  frontier : 
'Init  DOW  the  stream  was  changed,  an4 
the  military  might  of  a  popuktion  of 
flve-and- twenty  millions,  was  to  pour 
froio  the  Tyrol  upon  the  assailant  who 
Ittd  dared  to  violate  the  ancient  mo<* 
-nardiy  of  the  Cssars. 

Bui  the  tidnit  and  rind  daring  of 


feel  itself  secure.  Advance  was  rea^ 
dered  difficult,  but  casual.  nepuli|) 
might  become  ruin,  while  the.  troop^ 
in  Mantua  wal^d  only  to  fall  u^oy 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  rctreatmg 
army.  But  the  si^e  wa^  6ingula|fly 
hazardous.  The  iortress^  and  oiy 
stand  in  an  island  formed  by  the  ovei^ 
flowing  of  the  JMincio,  and  theoulf 
access  to  which  was  by  five  causewayi^ 
one  of  them  strongly  fortified.  t 

The  French,  impatient  of  delay, 
galled  out  to  be  led  to  the  storm ;  but 
some  partial  attempts  soon  convince^ 
them  that  the  walls  of  Mantua  werp 
to  cost  time  and  blood.  But  its  posif 
tion  was  obviouslv  favourable  t^ 
blockade.  The  neglected  state  of  thf 
Austrian  fortresses  rendered  itnrobable 
that  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
men  might  be  speedily  starv^  intp 
surrender.  Four  of  the  causeways 
were  attacked,  the  Austrian  conimuf 
nications  vrith  the  country  were  cut 
off*,  and  Serrurier  was  left  at  the  bea4 
of  a  force  inferior  to  the  be8iege4,  (0 
wait  the  work  of  famine. 

>io  conqueror  ever  felt  more  d^eeplj 
the  maxim,  that  an  invader  must  iwr 
ver  pause.  Disengaging  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army  mm  the  m/ag§ 
of  Mantua,  and  rdieved  for  the  mo» 
ment  from  the  pursuit,  of  the  enemj 
In  the  Add,  he  threw  hk  force  into 
the  shape  of  movable  columns^  and 
ranged  at  will  through  the  north| 
east,  and  west  of  the  Peninsiila.  Ho 
ibrced  the  Venetians  to  a  reluctai|l 
and  dkhoDourable  submisaion  ;^-4)e 
seized  the  harbours  of  Tuscanyi— ho 
inTDikd,  plundered,  and  alienated  the 
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^fpiiT^g^mm,'-^  lga%  down  iik- 
/nurrectioD^ — be  formed  n^w  covempi 
jDenta,  and  ceased  from  this  ajfecples 
round  of  BUDor  ezocudon  only  when 
.Ihe  sound  of  the  tnimpeto  mm  the 
Alps  told  him  that  hk  oatde  was  not 
.yet  done,  and  that  he  was  HgBxn  to 
face  and  to  overwhelm  tl^e  gnUant 
soldiership  of  the  EtDpirOi 

The  hattlc  of  Rivoh,  the  bloodiest 
at  his  Itattan  sncoesses^  at  length  de- 
cided the  fall  of  Mantua.  Wnrmser 
Jiad  retialedy-with  a  firmness  worthy 
of  the  imnortance  of  hts  trust,  the  as* 
aanhsof  tke  eneroy^  and  the  still  more 
Ibnnidablepreasures  of  disease  and 
famine.  The  relief  of  the  fortress 
was  now  beyond  hope.  The  Austrian 
armies  had  been  scattered  like  dust 
before  the  feet  of  the  invaders; — ^bis 
carrison  was  reduced  to  extremity,—- 
Eis  aide-de-camp,  Klenau,  was  sent  t6 
treat  for  a  surrender.  Bonaparte  was 
present  at  the  interview  with  (he 
bockading  general.  But  all  things 
in  Fnmoe  are  theatrical,  and  Bona« 
^te  stood  wrapt^  from  head  to  foot, 
m  a  mantle; — the  mysterious  spirit 
of  the  conference,  which  he  finished 
by  casting  ofi*  his  disguise,  and  pro- 
tKMmdng  thote  oracular  phrases  iri 
which  every  Frenchman  delights,  in 
wfaidi  Bonaparte  delighted  most  of 
•11,  and  which  he  and  his  people  had 
etjvally  learned  from  the  stage.  But 
Ina  conduct  was  not  yet  destitute  of 
that  courtesy  which  Mongs  to  brave 
men  gaining  honour  from  each  other 
bjr  the  long  displav  of  skill  and  intre« 
pidity.  Writing  down  the  conditions 
of  sQiMnder,  he  left  it  at  Wurmser  s 
disponl  to  accept  them  on  the  spot, 
or  at  almost  any  interval  required  by 
hia  military  honour.  The  letter  to 
the  Directory  on  this  occasion  contain** 
•d*  a  testimony  to  the  valour  of  the 
defeated  general ;  and  the  act  of  sur- 
render itself  was  marked  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  declining  to  be  present 
when  Wurmser  gave  up  his  sword  at 
the  head  of  hts  ganison.  Those  traits 
of  feding  were  so  soon  obliterated 
from  the  diaracter  of  Na^leon,  that 
they  deserve  commemoration  even  for 
the  aakt  of  contrast.  But  the  custom 
of  sparing  the  defeated  general  the 


^mipalgBBk  Hejiad  cleared  Italy  ef 
all  native  oppoaiiion^  and  leveUcd  ic 
into  a  magnificent  parade  for  thetrdopa 
4>f  the  Republic^  Mantua  by  behind 
him ;  a  bulwark  for  his  rear,  sind  read^ 
to  thunder  on  the  first  gatheHng  of 
imnntction.  The  return  of  his  eo^ 
lumns,  which  had  gone  like  whhi« 
winds  through  the  Italian  provinces^ 
ftubduing  and  wasting,  gkve  hitn  an 
army  in  the  highest  preparation  M 


war-^umerous^opuleiit,"  elevated  hi 
continued  victory,  contemptuous  of  its 
enemy,  passionate  for  conquest,  an^ 
devoted  to  its  general  as  to  the  living 
genius  of  battle.  Bonaparte  knew  the 
power  of  the  mighty  instrument  inhi^ 
nands.  The  cannon  was  loaded  to  the 
lips,  the  match  was  in  his  graso,  and 
the  discbarge  shook  to  the  foun(lation$ 
the  raaiesty  of  Austria.  The  Arch.* 
duke  Charles,  the  last  hope  of  Impot 
rial  generalship,  at  the  nead  of  the 
last  A^ioy  of  the  Empire,  was  attacked 
on  the  Taglia^meuto,  and  was  forced 
from  river  to  river,  from  entrenchment 
to  entrenchment,  and  from  mountain 
to  mountain.  His  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  the  verge  of  the  last  harried  of 
the  Empire,  when,  to  his  astonjshmenti 
be  received  a.  proposal  for  peace.  Il 
waa  the  policy  of  Bonaparte,  a  policy 
which,  he  retained  in  all  his  future 
wars,  to  seize  on  the  moment  of  some 
signal  success  for  the  proposition  of  a 
treatr,  and  in  that  proposition  to  de- 
mand terms  less  advantageous  than  the 
vanquished  might  be  entitled  to  ex« 
pect.  By  this  moderation^  he  oflen 
surprised  the  dispirited  enemy  hito  a 
glad  acquiescence.  But  bis  game  waa 
not  yet  closed.  The  final  treaty  often 
grew  in  severity  of  conditions,  wbicl^ 
were  yet  comphed  with  from  ike  dif-> 
ficulty  of  resuming  a  hostile  attitude, 
the  reluctance  of  sovereigns  to  appal 
their  people  with  the  news,  that  the 
period  of  bloodshed  must  suddenly  re- 
turn, and  the  actual  sacrifices  Mutodj 
made, — the  abandonment  of  territory, 
population,  and  fortresses,  as  ptedgea 
for  the  negotiation.  But  if  the  treaty 
remained  a  losing  one,  he  still  had  the 
remedy  which  he  never  failed  to  use  ; 
—he  treasured  up  his  wrath  until  he 
eaw  his  antagonist  disarmed.    A  pre- 


additiooaf  pain  of  humbhng  himself  text  for  attack  was  made,  a  I'rench 

before  his  victor,  had,  we  beneve,  long  army  waa  instantlv  flung  upon  the 

.  been  arulein  theiervioeof  Englano.  frontier,  and  in  three  montns,  the 

BonnMortewasnowfree  to  seize  upon  French  flag  was  se^  flying  from  the 

iac  last  AOQOurt  of  those  extraofdinary  turreta  of  the  enemy's  capital  Bona^ 
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parte'8  letter 4o  Ae'Ajraidukc  ii  me-    li«.— youwIH 
jnorable  even  as  a  record  of  bis  afaniqpt 
and  ostentatious^  yet  subtle  style  : 

**  It  is  the  part  of  a  brave  Boldier  to 
midce  war,  but  to  wish  for  peace.  The 
present  strife  has  lasted  for  sa  years. 
Have  we  not  yet  slain  enoogfa  of  nien« 
and  suffieieDtly outraged  humanity?  Peace 
is  demanded  on  all  sides.  Europe  at  large 
Ims  laid  down  the  arms  assumed  against 
^  French  Republic.  Your  nation  re- 
naains  alone  in  fa08tility»  and  yet  blood 
flows  faster  than  ever.  This  sixth  cam- 
paign has  commenced  under  ominous  cir- 
cumstances. End  how  it  will,  some  thou- 
sands of  men  more  will  be  slain  on  either 
side;  and  at  length,  after  all,  we  must 
come  to  an  agreement,  for  everything 
must  have  an  end  at  last,  evsn  the  angry 
passions  of  men.  The  Executive  Direc- 
tory made  known  to  the  Emperor  their 
denre  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  which 
desolates  both  countries,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  London  opposed 
it.  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an 
understanding,  and  must  we  continue  to 
cot  each  other's  throats  for  the  interests 
or  passions  of  a  nation,  herself  a  stranger 
to  tlie  miseries  of  war  ? 

**  You,  the  General-in-chief,  who  ap- 
proach hy  bir^  so  near  the  crown,  ahd 
are  above  all  those  petty  passions  which 
agitate  ministers  and  the  members  of  go- 
vernment, wOl  you  resolve  to  be  the  be^ 
nefoctor  of  mankind,  and  the  true  saviour, 
of  Germany  ?  Bo  not  suppose  that  I 
mean,  by  that  expression,  to  intimate, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  defend 
yourself  by  force  of  arms ;  but^  under  the 
sapposition  that  fortune  were  to  become 
isvourable  to  you,  Germany  woiild  be 
equally  exposed  to  ravage. 

**  With  respect  ^  my  own  feelings, 
General,  if  this  proposition  should  be  the 
means  of  saving  one  single  life,  1  should 
prefer  a  civic  crown,  so  merited,  to  the 
melancholy  gloiy  attendmg  military  tri- 
umph.** 

Hie  Arcbduke's  grave  pxA  simple 
answer^  was  a  strikiiig  contrast  to  mis 
tbeatrical  declamation : 

**  Unquestionably,  Sir,  in  making  war, 
and  In  following  the  road  prescribed  hf 
honour  and  duty,  I  desire  as  much  as  you 
the  attainment  of  peace  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  of  humanity.  Con- 
aiderittg,  however,  that,  in  tbe  situation 
which  I  hold,  it  is  no  part  of  my  business. 
to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  quarrel 
of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  that  I  am 
not  fomished  on  the  part  of  the  Ein|>ero|r 
Witb  any  plenipotentnry  powers  for  treat* 


tAng. 

mcy  General,  Iff  do 
not  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  yes 
touching  a  matter  of  the  highest  imporS* 
ance,  but  which  does  not  lie  within  my 
department-  Whatever  shall  happen., 
cither  respecting  the  future  chanoes  of 
the  war,  or  the  'prospect  of  peace,  I  ra^ 
quest  you  to  be  equally  convinced  of  my. 
distinguished  esteem.** 

The  negotiation  was  broken  o£ 
Tbe  Archdake  made  a  lieu-like  re- 
treat,  fighting  through  the  mountaina» 
and  turning  fiercely  on  the  French, 
who  hung  on  his  march  step  by  step, . 
until  Upper  Styria  was  evacuated,  and 
Bonaparte,  entering  upon  Lower  Sty* 
ria,  saw  befbre  him  the  boundless 
pliin  of  Austria,  and,  between  his  bat* 
talions  and  the  walls  of  Vienna,  no* 
thing  but  a  fugitive  population,  dtiea 
terrified  and  throwing  open  their 
gates,  and  a  broken  host  carrying  dis- 
msy  far  and  wide  through  the  luid. 

He  descended  fitmi  the  hills,  and 
advanced  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
capital,  where  the  Archduke  had  de* 
termined  to  fight  the  final  battle  for 
his  country.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Germans  was  at  last  broken,  the  fears 
of  a  great  and  luxurious  dty,  roused^ 
by  the  unusual  clamours  of  war,  and' 
tull  more  keenly  touched  by  the  sig^t  ^ 
of  the  wounded,  and  wreck  of  ita  own ' 
▼ohmteers,  overwhelmed  the  courage 
of  the  government  The  court  gave 
the  fttsl  example  of  despair,  by  send*  ^ 
ing  its  treasures  into  Hungary.  The  ^ 
Anshduke  elone  raised  his  vmce  in  the,  \ 
pand  council  for  resistance  to  the^ 
Uttt.  Thb  army,  indignant  at  defeat^ 
and  strongly  devoted  to  this  nllant 
8<4dier,  were  ready  to  perish  witn  him, 
before  a  French  foot  should  pollute 
the  mother  dty  of  the  Empire.  He 
represented  to  the  Council,  Uiat  Bo* 
naparte,  at  every  step  in  advance,  was 
le»ying  his  resources  behind,  that  he 
was  plunging  into  a  oountiy  where 
every  man's  hand  would  be  raised 
agai|ist  him,  that  the  warlike  depen« 
dendes  of  Austria  were  ready  to  pour 
down  thdr  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  on  the  rear  of  the  French, 
and  finally,  that  peace  now  made 
would  be  only  a  truce,  leading  to  a 
Uoodier  and  more  ocmdusive  war. 
His  prediction  was  feufully  realised ; 
within  ten  years,  theAustrians  saw 
Napoleon  marching  into  Vienna  over 
the  ruin  of  their  armies. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  I79T,  the 
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uh^iiiiinariei  of  petoe  wete  signed  at 
hechen,  Bonaptrte  had  felt  tlie  ha* 
md  of  his  position,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  millions  of  Austria ;  and 
1m  acknowledged  it  in  his  answer  to 
the  mmmmrs  of  the  Directory,  at  his 
gtyiiw  a  respite  to  the  Bminre.  '^  If,**^ 
Mid  he,  in  nis  dispatch  from  Leohen, 
^  at  the  commencement  of  the  Italian 
campaigns,  I  had  made  a  point  of 
going  to  Turin,  I  should  never  hare 
psssed  the  Po ;  had  I  insisted  prema* 
tnrely  on  advancing  to  Rome,  I  should 
Merer  have  secured  Milan ;  and  now, 
had  I  made  an  indtspensahle  object  of 
readiing  Vienna,  /  mighi  kite  dem 
sfroyfif  the  HqmbHc." 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formb  ceded 
to  France  the  Belgic  Provineea,  a 
boundary  on  the  Rhine,  and  the: 
virtual  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  as  the  protectress  oi 
the  Cisslpine  Republic  Austria  was 
compensated  by  the  seisure  of  Venice, 
an  act  of  deep  criminality  in  both 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  profit- 
ed by  this  sweeping  plunder ;  yet  al« 
most  to  be  looked  on  as  the  retnoutive 
vengeance  of  a  superior  will  against 
the  sullen  tyranny,  and  cureless  oor* 
mption  of  tiie  Venetian  oligarchy. 
Even  the  hypocritical  speech  of  Bona- 
parte to  tne  envoys  of  the  senate, 
tondies  on  topics  that  mig^t  have 
loused  the  indignatipn  of  humanity 
and  virtue.  '^  I  will  go  myself,"  said 
this  ilerot  moralist,  ^'  I  will  ea  and 
destroy  yotir  dungeons  on  the  Bridge, 
of  Tears^-Opinions  ahall  be  free ;  I 
ivin  have  no  Inq|uisition !"  He  added, 
in  his  usual  strain  of  ominous  threat 
and  artful  exaggeration,  **  I  might 
liave  gone  to  Vienna  if  I  had  wilbd. 
I  have  made  a  peace  with  the  Empe- 
Yor — ^I  have  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
twenty  gunboats— I  will  hear  of  no 
Inquisition  and  no  Senate— I  wHi  dic- 
tate the  law  to  yon— I  will  be  an  At- 
tila  to  Venice— If  you  cannot  diaann 
your  population,  I  will  do  it  in  your 
stead — Your  government  is  andqua- 
ted-4t  must  crumble  to  pieces."  Tnus, 
with  the  fdl  of  one  republic,  a  thou- 
nnd  yean  dd,  and  the  estoblishment 
of  another,  the  fatal  humiliation  of 
the  mightifst  and  most  ancient  dy- 
nasty of  Europe,  and  the  elevation  of 
France  to  a  neij^t  from  wldch  her 
fiery  strength  m^t  pour  down  with 
more  consuming  and  resistless  force 
npon  the  nations,  the  ItsBan  cam. 
ptigmi  dosed*    The  iutaie  oooquecer 
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of  the  continent  had  now  been  splen- 
didly diown.  His  after  triumphs 
were  to  be  of  a  broader  grandeur 
of  desolation.  Tet,  in  even  theiif 
most  exulting  moments,  he  might 
have  looked  with  regret  on  their  con- 
trast with  the  early  glories  oi  the  Its- 
Han  war.  As  he  waded  deeper  in 
blood,  his  few  traits  of  nobleneis  and 
generosity  were  stained  and  lost ;  his 
nature  hourly  darkened,  until  human 
havoc  and  tne  fieroa  excitement  of 
war  became  essential  to  his.  hdng.r 
Treachery  and  murder  were  his  ha* 
bitual  instruments  of  power,  andf 
power  was  exerdaed  only  for  tyranny. 
Selfish,  rapacious,  and  blood-diirs^, 
he  vras  the  providenttslscour^  of  the 
vices  of  France  and  the  contment ;  m 
moral  plague  made  to  devastate ;  re- 
sistless, till  the  interpontion-of  die 
mighty  punidier  between  the  living 
and  the  dead ;  and  extingnidied  amid 
die  rejoicings  of  mankind. 

Within  even  die  next  year  a  new 
and  singulsr  scene  of  partial  defeat^ 
and  final  sOpremacy,  was  to  open  upon 
this  memorable  man.  The  French 
Directory,  at  variance  with  each  other, 
unpopular  with  die  nadon,  and  de- 
spised bv  the  armies,  dreaded  the  pre- 
sence ot  Bonaparte  in  Paris.  His 
sphrit,  nek  of  unusual  quiet,  and  kmg- 
ing  for  command  and  conquest,  de- 
spised the  indulgences  of  pnvate  life ; 
yet  felt  that  his  time  to  seise  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  yet  come ;— in  hia 
own  expressbn,  'Mhe  fruit  was  not 
yet  ripe."  His  early  revenea  of  Ori- 
ental dominion  rose  again.  The  ro- 
mantic descripdons  of  Egypt,  by  Sa- 
vary  and  Vobey,  were  popular  in 
France.  Bonapttte  praposed  its  eon* 
quest,  and  die  Directory  named  him 
to  the  command  of  tbo  expeditkm, 
which  was  to  reveal  to  science  the 
buried  treasures  of  the  birth-place  of 
all  knowledge,  and  nve  to  France  a 
new  colony,  worth  aU  that  had  been 
torn  from  her  by  the  British  arms  ;— 
the  gate  to  India,  and  the  secure  d- 
tadef  of  die  Mediterranean.  They 
had  the  deeper  modves  of  ftieeing 
themselves  fnnn  die  invidious  presence 
of  s  servant  in  whom  they  dieadcda 
master;  and  of  chaining  up,  for  fttna 
France,  a  body  of  trwrns  fievee  with 
victory,  and  sworn  to  the  fortanea  of 
their  generaL 

On  die  19di  of  May,  17IM>  die 
Egyptian  armament  sailed  from  Tou- 
lon.   OntheSMhof  Jnnediotrfopo 
U 
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Unded  ftl  Akmldffisy  iad  pumed 
the  amied  Copts  and  Mamehikc* 
tlirom^  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into 
Upper  Egypt*  Bot  the  enemy— -that 
was  ]!9et  to  oonftoBt  and  pumie  Ka*' 
pokon  thiongh  all  his  career,  to  grow 
mUk  his  i^rowth,  and  stieiigtheii  with 
his  strength,  ud,  finally,  to  strike 
kirn  to  ftl^  eartii  withomt  hope-<-4ras 
Bowroosed. 

On  the  15th  ef  August,  the  British 
fleet,  under  Nelson,  was  seen  steering 
down  on  the  ha^  of  Aboukir.  The 
French  fleet  was  lastsntly  attacked.—^ 
The  long  pi^parations  for  defence,  die 
land  batteries,  the  hazsnb  of  a  diffi^ 
cult  and  untried  shore,  all  gsre  way  ta 
NdsDiiw  In  an  acdon,  whose  elory 
ii  immortal,  die  Frenoh  amament 
was  destsojfcd,  the  French  expedttlioa 
maled  up  in  a  foreign  -country,  and 
Engisnd  made  the  mirtresc  of  the 
lieditdnancan* 

Bonaparte'  now  felt  the  caslwcss  of 
his  hope  to  found  an  Asiatic  empfre. 
Bis  troops  were  haffled  by  the  natiTos^ 
headed  and  inspirited  by  a  W  British* 
at  Acre.  He  felt  hsmsdf  a  prisoner, 
•;r*saw,  in  the  disturbances  and  perils 
which  shook  France,  the  natuml  fieUr 
for  his  ambition, -^  abandoned  his 
army,  and  escaped  to  restore  the  foru 
tunes  of  the  French  armies,  and  be  8 
kinc. 

The  Directory,  contemptible  in  thdr 
personal  characters,  had  soon  alieuafe^ 
all  parties.  The  Russians,  under  the 
iuDous  Suwarrow,  had  destroyed  the 
tktt  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy: 
Frsnoe  Was  in  the  state  of  mingled 
indignation  and  torror  that  an  inin>' 
YAtoc  loves ;  and  Bonaparte  had  none 
of  those  scruples  that  might  restndn 
«  glinerous  mind  from  the  fuH  use  of 
opportunity. 

•  The  crisis  rapidly  arriwd, — the 
Directory  attempted  to  sustain  tfaeii 
sinking  power  by  the  popularity  of  Bo^ 
naparte,'— die  two  legishitire  bodies; 
the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Conn^ 
cil  of  Five  Hundred,  openly  qvmr* 
Bdlfed.  Both  were  suddenly  cruahedt 
The  part  of  Cromwell  was  acted  agaiH 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Legislature  by 
an  armed  fonse^  Three  Consuls  su'> 
persedcd  the  Directory  and  the  dm* 
tUtutmiu  Bonaparte,  under  the  title 
of  First  Consul,  was  madie  sovereign; 
—and  the  Republic,  the  fiineml*idle  ^ 
the  andeat  thrUie,  raised' with  so  i^ast 
an  ctpenditnre  of  human  blood  and 
MB^Mty,  tank  down  in  it8.own  ashea; 

He  bad  now  made  the  second  grand 


Step  of  Ms  snuhitiott,  atidliad  bdtone 
more  to  make,  and  stand  at  the  sum* 
mit.  Fortnne  stiU  led  him  on  tkrougb' 
dificuldes  that  might  have  overp(yw^. 
«red  even  his  Stmtte  and  vigorous 
genius.  Had  he  fotfmd  France  at' 
pieace,  domesdc  intrigue  would  havei 
gathered  found  him;  and  as  ode  flue-' 
•uatkm  of  party  had  lifted  him  up,  die 
next  might  have  bmried  him.  Buthef 
had  returned  at  the  moment  when  hiif 
ahilit]^  was  most  essentkl  to  the  State/ 
lind  ha  lanxels,  alreadiy  fading  by  time 
and  absence,  might  be  revived  in  stUf 
dncker  verdure.  The  Austrian  ana 
Rttssiatt  arins  had^  stripped  France  of 
her  Italian  territories.  Genoa,  oom-^ 
diahduig  the  passes  into  the  seudi  of 
France,  was  to  the  point  of  Surrender/ 
and  Rrovenos  must  dien  be  open  to*' 
invasion.  On  the  Rhine,  bloody  Utde^, 
had  only  taught  the  armies  on  both- 
aides  to  dread  the  farther  conflict.* 
The  war  faumuished ;  but  the  languor 
of  Austria,  habitual  to  her  countilto/ 
was  almost  a  proof  of  her  success. 
Tbe  languor  ot  France,  famoUs  for 
wiM  energy,  bold  hazard,  and  restlesi^ 
assaults,  was  a  total  change  of  cBa^ 
vacter,  snd  must  be  argued^  into  hei' 
weakness. 

•  Bonaparte  determined  to  arrmse  the 
worid  hj  a  thunderckp.  With  anT 
army  of  sixty  thoussnd  men^  he  creased 
the  Alps,  la  three  dirisions,  himself 
leading  thirty  thousand  Over  the  Greaf 
St  Bernard,  by  a  route  deemed  im-« 
^sssisdile.  This  was  oneof  dieboldesr 
and  most  unrivalled  marches  of  mo^' 
dem  war.  Th  ancient  war  it  hss  but 
onerivalr^diat  of  HannibaL  But  there 
are  dittihctioiis  in  the  exploits  of  thos# 
two  great  masters  of  sirat^^y.  H^n^ 
ntbal's  exnedidon^  as  a  wh^,  has  no 
equal  in  ttie  daring  spirit  and  intd« 
kctusl  grsndeur  of  the  design,  to  at* 
tack  the  Roman  power  in  its  centre, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  march  from  tho 
Spanish  frontier,  through  hostile  and^ 
harhaious  tribes,  ia  the  Alns,  and  inf 
the  succesrion  of  batdes  that  madv 
him  all  but  di^ioser  of  the  desdniei' 
of  Rome;  His  passage  of  the*  AlpK 
waa  but  a  brilliant  moment  in  a  hng 
bourse  of  military  'splendour.  The 
route  by  the  Little  St  Bonard  ^watf 
fimiiliar  to  the  iiaders  of  Gaul  amf 
Rome ;  scddiers  could  have  found  no 
focmidsbleabstacles  in  a  road  by  whldf 
einihants  mored^  and  the  diief  dUB^ 
caiij  evidehUy  arose  from  th^  Ulrtf 
Msni|ig  of  the.monntaine««^ 
The  passage  of  the  Great  St  Bcr« 
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tmfd,  hj  6anp«rte.'wis  imobstruou 
ed  hj  in  enemy ;  out  the  road  bad 
oever  been  traversed  by  troops  before, 
it  was  inaccessible  to  artillery  and- 
baggage.  The  weather  was  indement^ 
ana  a  storm,  an  avalanche,  or  even 
the  fire  of  an  Austrian  battalion,  would- 
liave  repulsed  or  destroyed  the  French 
«rmj,  and  averted  the  fates  of  Su-^ 
rope.  Yet  the  mater  celerity  and 
dexterity  of  mooem  military  opera*' 
turns  are  strikingly  shown  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  passages.  Hannibal'ai 
occupied  three  oavs,  and  cost  him  a 
large  proportbn  ot  his  troops.  Bona* 
parte's  occupied  one,  and  was  achie^ 
vcd  witb  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.^ 
The  greater  lengm  of  the  ancient  pas- 
■age,  and  the  resistanoe  of  the  moan« 
tameers,  are  not  adequate  to  aoooont 
£pr  the  difibenoe.   Am  a  detached  ez<# 

tit,  the  Corsican's  is  the  superior  ;* 
t  the  whole  movement  of  Hannibal^ 
from  Spain  to  Cannae,  has  no  rival  in 
brilHani^  of  conoeptioo,  in  originaliw 

2,  and  in  that  illnstrious  hardihood, 
at  constitutes  the  f&nt  quality  of  tho 
l^reat  soldier. 

.  lliePrenchmanfleuvxewaadeoisivq 
cf  the  war.  Bonaparte  was  inrtantly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  exult- 
ins  in  the  c^ture  of  Genoa,  and  an« 
tidpatinp  the  invasion  of  France.  The 
aiNttid  of  the  French  trumpets  brdce 
1^1  all  their  dreams.  To  save  ^leir 
magarincB,  they  were  compelled  to 
hurry  back  into  Italy.  On  the  14th 
,  of  May,  IflOO,  the  battle  of  Marengo 
was  fought,  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  precariouaness  of  military  finrtune. 
The  French  were  beaten  untO  Iftte  in 
^day.  Therewerenot  six  thousand 
men  left  standing  to  their  arms  in  the 
whole  line.  Boni^parte  was  in  retreat. 
Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  had  re- 
tired to  his  tent  in  the  full  assurance 
Of  victory.  Before  niditfali  the  Aus- 
trians were  in  full  ftight,  with  ruinous 
daughter,  dn  the  next  morning,  a 
cwitolation  gave  Bonaparte  the  keys 
of  aD  the  Austrian  fortresses  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  the  LegatioDa. 
A  sii^^  hour  had  reoonquered  Itatr. 
•  France  was  now  paramount  on  toa 
Continent,  and  Bonaparte  was  lord  of 
Franae.  The  oonspuacy  oi  the  In- 
lemal  Machine  enabled  nim  to  over* 
throw  the  last  remnant  of  the  Jaeo- 
bins,  to  establish  the  lawdadaiing  an 
ttlefcapt  on  hialife  higb-treaaon--4liua 
asminiog  the  rank  or  a  kii»-Haid  %$ 
VwlTxXII.  .      ^     T'  .    .    . . 


imt  himaelf  First  Consid  lor  life, 
out  a  eompetitor^on  the  land,  he 
a^ired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea;  But 
England  was  still  irresistible  in  war* 
His  subtle  policy  conceived  her  de*" 
struction  by  peace.  The  fall  of  £g7][>t' 
before  the  gallantry  of  tbe  British 
ttoopsy  removed  the  hist  source  of  covw 
tention ;  and,  on  the  d7tb  of  March, 
1802,  after  a  five  months'  negbtiation/ 
the  faithless  and  short-lived  peace  of 
Amiens  was  signed ;  Englana  retain* 
ing  none  of  her  conquests  but  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad,  and  France  left  in  her 
supremacy  over  Europe,  and  now  af 
leuure  to  usurp  the  commerce,  corrupt 
the  national  habits,  and  imdermine 
ihe  politic  strength  of  the  great  cham^. 
pion  of  European  freedom. 
•  The  dan^  was  averted  br  the 
rashness  of  the  traitor  himself.    A 
eommercial  people  easily  reverts  to 
the  habita  and  security  of  peace.   A 
Isw  Tears  might  have  finind  all  the 
warlike  establishments  of  En^^land  in 
irreparable  decay.  But  it  was  instant* 
ly  found,  that  the  system  of  Bonaparte 
was   substantially   aggression— oon« 
auest  in  peace,  if  he  could  acoompHah 
H  by  the  bhickest  perfidy— conquest 
in  vrar,  if  he  must  use  the  sword.  His 
fijst  act  was  the  seizure  of  Switsor- 
mAf  And  the  assumption  of  its  sove- 
reignty, under  the  title  of  *'  Grand 
Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  Republic'* 
This  was  a  direct  ofibnce  to  the  spirit 
ef  the  treatv.   The  next  was  an  inso^ 
lent  demand  of  the  admission  of  Frcaich 

2ies,  aa  **  commercial  agents,"  into 
e  British  ports.  A  multitude  of  mi- 
nor violationa  put  the  unwilling  cabi« 
net  at  length  on  its  guard.  The  ces- 
sion of  Malta  was  justly  ddayed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  treaty  had  been 
already  impaired.  Bonaparte  sent  for 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  and  poured  out  menaces  against 
England.  The  ambassador  still  resist- 
ed the  cession  of  MalU  without  a  suf- 
ficient security,  that  it  would  not  be 
aeixed  by  France.  He  left  Paris,  an^i 
on  the  18di  of  May  1803,  that  war 
was  declared,  which  vras  to  chanoe  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  extinguish  the 
throne,  the  dynasty,  and  the  glories  of 
Napolecm. 

The  original  menace  of  France  had 
been  invaaion;  and  the  first  eflbrts  ef 
her  master,  were  the  nlar^  of  his 
whole  diaposable  force  tobei<  West^ 
OMSt,  and  the  coBitnictian  of  flo^fllili 
.  9C 
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for  their  debftrkiiion.  But  he  must 
hare  felt  It  ominoas^  that  the  first  use 
of  his  cannon  was  to  line  the  French 
shore  with  batteries  ag^nst  the  despe- 
xate  daring  of  the  British ;  and  that 
from  the  borders  of  his  camp  only 
British  ships  were  to  be  seen.  Had 
his  vision  extended  beyond,  he  would^ 
have  seeu  a  still  more  formidable  bar- 
rier,—a  tfreat  people,  that,  forgetting 
the  casual  dissensions  of  freedom,  and 
animated  onlv  by  its  nobler  spirit,  co« 
vered  hiU  ana  valley  with  armed  my- 
riads, determined  to  live  or  die  un- 
chained; and  in  the  heroic  remem- 
brance of  their  fathers,  the  generous 
love  and  homage  for  their  constitution, 
and  the  still  bftier  and  more  redeem- 
ing consdousness,  that  their  cause  was 
the  cause  of  man  and  God^  longing  to 
.beted  to  final  battle. 
«  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  go« 
rernment,  and  commanding  in  p^son 
the  army  of  France,  had  now  reached 
the  moment  when  the  crown  hung 
within  his  grasp.  The  ''fruit,"  to  use 
his  early  phrase, ''  was  ripe ;"  and  he 
plucked  it  with  a  bold  nand.  The 
formation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a 
bribe  to  the  army,  and  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Consular  guard  of  6000 
men,  were  among  the  final  advances 
to  the  seizure  of  unlimited  sovereign-^ 
ty. 

Vidbus  nations  are  made  for  ty- 
ranny. The  natural  corruptions  of  tne 
French  charact^  had  been  deepened 
and  envenomed  by  the  riot  of  the  Re- 
volution. As  repeated  battles  wear 
away  the  strength  of  an  army,  so  re- 
peated changes  of  government  exhaust 
the  prindples  of  a  people.  The  virtu- 
ous perish  by  their  resistance,  until 
virtue  becomes  another  name  for  folly. 
The  vidous  prosper  by  thdr  guilty 
flexibility,  until  crime  is  the  acuiow<« 
ledged  way  to  distinction.  At  length 
some  more  darins  criminal  climbs  up- 
on t^e  necks  of  the  rest.  He  feels  the 
insecuritv  of  a  power  gained  over  mad- 
men ana  traitors,  and  governs  them 
by  the  6nly  authority  that  they  can 
understand, — the  swcnrd  and  the  scaf- 
fold. 

But  one  crime  more  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Despotism.  It  was  of  the 
blackest  atrodty,  unpalliated  by  even 
the  tyrant's  plea,  and  less  like  an  act 
of  human  policy  or  pasdon,  than  ^ 
gloomy  pledge  to  that  Tempter,  that 
was  yet  to  exact  the  full  penalty  of 
his  bond.    The  Due  d'Enghien,  the 
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last  deaoendnnt  of  .the  Hoe  of  Cond^ 
was  seized  on  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,;  was  dragged  to  Paris,  brought 
before  a  military  commission  at  mid- 
night, without  counsd,  witness,  or 
friend,  condemned  on  a  fictitious 
charge  of  conspiracy^  and  at  six  in 
the  morning  shot,  and  thrown  into  a 
bole  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  of  Vin* 
cennes,  which  had  been  dug  for  him 
before  his  trial.  * 

Napoleon's  hands  were  now,  as  he 
termed  it, ''  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Bourbons,"  and  they  were  but  the  fit* 
ter  to  grasp  the  sceptre  that  was  to  be 
dipped  in  the  blooa  of  universal  £u* 
rope.  Oh  the  2d  of  December,  he  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  himself 
laying  the  crown  on  his  own  brow  and 
that  of  the  Empress,  in  haughty  indi* 
cation  that  its  right  and  maintenance 
existed  in  his  own  hands.  On  the 
1 1th  of  April  1805,  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  had  to 
thirst  only  for  the  crown  of  the  World* 

His  ambition  at  length  stood  reveal*^ 
ed,  and  no  prince  could  fed  safe  in  ita 
presence.  The  fierce  victories  of  Ren 
publicuiism  had  shown  the  hazards  of 
a  conflict  with  Franee ;  but  the  sud^ 
den  disruptions  of  Government, .  and 
the  divided  coundl  of  a  Demcwrac^ 
had  often  checked  the  storm  in  itsluD 
descent,  and  left  a  refuge  to  the  na^ 
tions.  But  this  hope  waa  to  be  no 
more.  The  public  writer^  too,  increa* 
sed  the  general  deprMUon  by  all  the 
language  of  a  timid  or  traitorous  fan* 
cy.  The  dements  of  ruin  were  now 
to  be  compelled  together,  guided,  and 
poured  down  by  one  fearful  hand ;  the 
mysterious  coundls  of  the  Devastation 
were  to  be  henceforth  known  only  by 
the  terrors  of  their  execution ;  and  the 
disordered  violence,  and  intemperate 
rashness  of  Jacobin  fanaticism,  cupi- 
dity, and  revenge,  were  to  be  moulded 
into  a  mass  of  force,  compact^  con* 
Stan  t,  and  irresistible.  ^ 

The  system  of  the  French  Emperor 
was  felt  to  be  a  dedaration  of  war 
against  mankind.  In  1805,  a  coalition 
was  fbrmed  by  England,  Austria,  and 
Rusda.  They  demanded  of  France 
the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  the  evacuation  of  Hano- 
ver and  the  North*  of  Germany,  thie 
restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  iung  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the 
French  armies  from  Italy*  Those 
terms  were  hau^tily  answered  by  a 
decree  for  calling  out  a  conscription  of 
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m>,WO  men,  ^d  the  imtsnt  xnbveineDt 
«f  the  ■rmyfrom  the  camps  of  the 
Channel  againit  Anatria.  The  troopa 
marched  mirtj  mOes  a^y,  while  the 
enemy  had  caleohted  their  advance  at 
ten.  The  campaign  was  thus  a  suru 
pfiae^  the  moat  oedifve  in  the  mieraory 
if  man.  The  Austrian  van  of  20,000 
men  was  surrounded,  and  tooed'  to 
lay  down  Its  arina  at  Uhn. '  Vienna, 
tlie  reward  of  the  Tietor jr,  was  entered 
in  triumph  hy  Napoleon  on  the  ISth 
of  Kovemho*.  Anitria  concentrated 
her  l»t  force  with  the  Russians  on  the 
^ains  of  Moravia.  The  Allies  and  the 
Frendi  wen  equal  in  number,  each 
Mmi  75,000  men.  Nothing  ahowi 
more  cktfly  the  utter  surprise  of  the 
.  Austrian  Government  hy  the  prompti- 
tude of  Napoleon,  than  Uie  met,  tnat 
the  wiuAe  native  force  in  this  combat 
for  existence  was  but  35,000.  He 
attadkcd  the  Allies  at  Aiisterlitz  on  the 
9d  of  December,  the  annivenary  of  his 
coronation;  broke  through  thdrline, 
idiich  had  rashly'attemptsd  to  outflank 
him,  slew  or  took  prisoners  20,000, 
and  laid  Austria  at  nis  mercy.  Hie 
treatv  of  Tresburg  deprived  her  of  Uie 
Tynu  and  Vorarll^rff,which  weregiven 
to  fiavaria;  and  of  Venice,  which  waa 
nnited  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
Electors  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavictfia 
were  made  kin^  Su<£  waa  the  first 
evidence  of  the  imperial  sword  of  Na- 
poleon— an  empire  prostrated  in  a  six 
months'  campaign,  a^d  by  a  aingle 
battle. 

But  it  was  when  the  sword  was 
riuathed  ^t  the  true  conquest  began. 
No  camnaign  iince  that  in  which  Ce- 
aar  dedacd  the  mastery  of  the  Romsn 
world,  was  ever  followed  by  resulu  so 
wide.  The  Austrian  power,  with  all 
its  favlta;  was  the  true  defence  of  the 
Continent.  Antiquated  and  unwieldy, 
it  had  vet  atoed,  a  great  armed  figure 
of  the  oayaof  knii^thood ;  the  crown- 
ed and  helmed  champion  of  the  mul- 
titode  of  the  Gerpan  Sovereignties. 
But  the  keener  weapon  of  France  had 
reached  the  heart  tmroug^  the  armour, 
and  the  whole  vassalage  fell  with  the 
ftU  of  their  diidFtain.  'Napoleon  saw 
kh  victory  to  the  utmost,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  Auatria  should  never  again 
stand  in  Iront  of  the'Empire  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  was  fi>rmed,and  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany  finally  extinguished. 

fai  the  pride  m  conquest,  Napoleon 
took  ttpoo  himself  almost  the  name  of 
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an  earthlv  Providence,  flv  a  stroke  of 
his  po),  ne  alienated  ana  distributed 
kingdoms.  From  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuilcgries,  covered  like  the  andeat/ 
oracles  with  laboured  mystery,  he  pro- 
mulgated commanck,  to  which  kmgi 
.and  people  listened  as  to  their  fate, 
BiiEidems  were  the  reward  of  submis* 
aion,  slaughter  and  chains  the  punish- 
ment' of  resistance.  Secrecy,  terror, 
and  splendour,  combined  to  make  the 
throne  of  Finance  the  most,  magnificent 
and  fearful  seat  of  imposture  that  had 
ever  overhung  the  world. 

But  power  like  Napoleon's  disdain- 
ed'concealment.  He  rapidly  developed 
his  determination  to  bind  all  Europe 
to  the  supremacy  of  France,  by  sur- 
rounding her  borders  with  a  cirde  of 
dependent  kingdoms.  As  the.  oom- 
.mencement  of  Uiis  system  of  imperial 
ramparts,  Holland  was  given  to  his 
brotner  Loids.  Other  individuals  of 
his  blood  were  fixed  in  remoter  sove- 
reignties; >faples  was  ^ven  to  Jo- 
sepn  ;  Lucca  to  his  sister  Eliza ; 
Guastella  to  his  sister  Pauline;  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  to  Murat,  his 
sister  Caroline's  husband;  his  step- 
son, Eugene  Beauhamois,  was  ap« 
pointed  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria; Stephanie  Beauhamois,  Eugene's 
rister,  was  married  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden.  Among  all  the  ex- 
traordinary workinga  of  Napoleon'a 
power,  this  sudden  exaltation  of 
nameless  individuals  to  pro-eminence, 
struck  Europe  with  the  strangest  sur- 
prise.  The  French  Revolution  tad, 
fVom  the  beginning,  the  character  of  a 
ffreat  theatric  illusion.  But  now,  with 
Uie  rapidity  of  an  enchanter's  wand, 
all  Kfe  was  reversed  before  the  eye. 
The  cottage  was  changed  into  the  pa- 
lace; the  costumes  of  ordinary  and 
obscure  life  were  touched  into  robes 
of  geld  and  jewels ;  the  stage  waa 
crowded  with  sudden  wield^  of  the 
sceptre,  glittering  and  powerful  divi- 
ders of  the  destinies  of  mankind !— * 
With  what  scenic  rapidity  the  pageant 
was  to  pass,  and  tlie  curtain  to  fall  I 

From  this  time,  the  French  Empe- 
ror distinctlv  formed  the  plan  of  a  so- 
vereignty wnich  had  no  limits  but  the 
globe.  He  had  found  the  strength  of 
England  pressing  against  him  as  hia 
war-system  extended,  and  aoknow- 
ledged  in  words,  and  more  expressive 
actions,  that  while  she  remamed  to 
rally  the  brdccn  fortunes  of  Europe, 
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iU  hit  TicAories  woe  in  tifo.  Bat  hw 
tfdn  t»trald  be  more  th*ii  Hbt  remotftt 
«f  his  mofit  fernudaUe  enemy. 
1  EfM^nd  hdd  the  s»(e  to  tiie  hidW 

<<  With  myanniet  and  your  ieett  wtt 

im  his  kngutge  to  the  End^  Go^ 
tenment  in  potde.  '^  England  and 
I^Mioe  cannot  snrme  togeuer/'  wm 
aia  m6re  sincere  language^  on  die  de« 
daradon  of  hoatilitieB. 
t  Bat  he  had  found  direct  attaek  im« 

Eible.  He  hsd  twice  threatened 
land  #ith  Invasion ;  and  the  threat 
only  recoQed  in  shame  apon  the 
ntterer,  and  displayed  hi  the  broadest 
splendour  the  valour  and  giant  slrengA 
l«  the  Land  Of  Freemen.  To  conquer 
her  by  peace  became  once  more  his 
policy^  but  to  urge  her  to  pacification, 
she  must  be  first  stripped  of  the  hope 
of  restoring  Europe.  Russia,  the  only 
ontoudied  power  of  the  Continent, 
alone  stood  in  the  way,  and  her  muti« 
latioA  was  resolved  on.  But  Prussia, 
that  lay  like  the  fortress  of  the  North 
of  GermaiYy,  on  the  fiank  of  the  march ^ 
must  not  be  left  behind  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  ctaatyses  of  this  edossai  war- 
ftre.  It  was  attacked  and  overpower* 
ed  in  a  single  assault.  The  wholt 
•talely  fkbric  of  the  science  and  fbr» 
tunes  of  the  Oreat  Frederick  oame  to 
the  ground  in  a  moment  under  the  fire 
of  the  French  cannon ;  and  the  battle 
of  Jena,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1606, 
with  a  deeper  venoeance  than  that  of 
AusterHts,  drove  tne  King  to  tidce  re» 
fhge  among  stnngefs,  and  turned  his 
kingdom  into  a  garrison  of  Napoleon. 

^e  way  was  cleared  for  his  mardi 
to  the  noi^,  and  the  declaration  was 
BOW  issued,  by  which  the  ruin  of  Eiu^ 
land  was  prodaimed  as^the  grand  oh- 
'Jedofwar.  The  Berlin  Decrees  com- 
manded an  al^furation  of  all  inter- 
AoursewithherbytheContiBent.  The 
ueosure  was  impotent ;  it  was  baffled 
by  the  vigoroas  commeroe  of  the  Bri- 
taAi  Empire ;  it  was  hated  and  evaded 
by  all  the  commercial  powers  that  weK 
aoll  undegimded  by  the  actual  presence 
4>f  the  French  bayonets;  and  it  was 
violated  in  even  the  reoesses  of  Napo- 
leon^s  palaoe.  But  even  its  partial 
operataon  laid  a  load  of  misery  to  die 
acbount  of  his  crimes  against  mankind. 

The  first  Russian  war  began.  Na- 
poleon advanced  into  Poland.  The 
EuBsiaQs,  under  Benningsen,  retreated 
before  his  superiority  of  force.    The 
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dMfedAd  BMretitieb  of  ti  Northttu  wiiw 
ter  ooold  noi  impede  the  fierce  aabU 
tion  that  had  iwom  to  sepante  Rossitf 
ftom  Burooe,  and  drive  badt  the  S»« 
pfa«  to  its  nmatainhead  in  the  dsseit* 
khree  desperate  encoonters,  Pnltudk; 
Ibagfat  in  Noftember,  wi^  partSal  dia« 
eomfltore'to  the  French;  Bylau,ftiaght 
in  February  1807,  a  drawn  botde;  and 
FiMlafid,  fought  in  June,  with  great 
less  to  ^e  Russians,  produced  tha 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  pubUdy  st^u* 
kted  for  the  seizure  of.  Finland,  and 
privately  for  that  of  Constantiaopfek 
The  conditions  daimsd  by  France  were» 
the  rerival  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
the  seizure  of  Spain,  «nd  the  shuttnn 
of  the  Russian  ports  against  Enf^isE 
cMnmerce,  an  exdusion  which  was  iol* 
lo<wed  bv  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Kaooleon  was  now  to  begin  «  new 
period  id  his  violent  and  reddess  ca^ 
reer.  He  had  poured  the  strength  of 
France  over  the  Nordi  and  East  of  EuA 
rope,  with  the  consuming  rapidity  of 
the  stream  from  a  volcano,  but  he  was 
now  to 'encounter  another  species^ 
lesistanee;  to  plunge  his  torrents  of 
living  fire  into  a  new  and  mighty  ele*> 
meot,  in  which  they  were  to  be  extini* 
guished  and  buried  for  ever.  He  had 
warred  with  kmgs>  he  was  now  to  war 
widi  the  people. 

Pursim»  the  crud  and  illasflry 
scheme  of  destroying  England  by  tlm 
destrootion  of  commerce,  a  measure 
which  embittered  even  the  military 
sbvery  of  the  Continent,  he  had  sue* 
oeeded  to  ^e  extent  of  a  pobhc  exdu^ 
sion  of  British  trade  in  the  inmieiMB 
line  of  coast  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Baj 
of  Biscay.  But  Spainond  Portugd^ 
oonnected  with  England  by  those  old 
ties  of  habit  which  are  sponger  than 
treaties,  and  even  by  those  ueccssiriea 
which  ndther  long  nor  victor  can  con* 
trol,  still  enrried  «n  an  interconrse 
too  vokiafale  tothemadves  to  be  fardccn 
apbvapaper  bbdudei-  Itwaa^o- 
otM  in  oounctla  prdifie  of  the  wah* 
{fersion  x£-  kinsdoms,  that  Spain  and 
Fortof^  dumUl  become  pnmiioes  of 
'Itence.' 

As  if  with  the  predestined  design  of 
diowing  to  the  worid  the  baseness  of 
which  ambition  might  be  made,  the 
progressofNapdeon  to  this  seizure  was 
•marked  with  die  true  oharaeter  of  the 
jnan.  Hitherto  he  had  conquered 
by  the  naturd  weapons  of  a  soldier, 
or  if  art  had  mingled  with  then^  it 
was  Bcarcdy  of  a.  more  degaded  kind 
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An  Asft^iiUA  Modfei  la  the  Uz  in  the 
maoMtftiinaek  fiathit  art  now  tank 
belsv  fltBMngCBi.  II  wtt  fakdiotdi 
wawnfw,  ■jfltooMtie  perfid^r^  a  mm 
ofUMkabom^iatiiNi.  AndthitbaM* 
waa  waa»  If  poaaibky  deepened  by  ita 
«ranfeef«Utii«tooidd  betenned  ne* 
ceaaUy.  TbeSpaniabtlumiewaaflU* 
ed  by  a  man  of  weak  intelleet*  The 
Spai^  Oabinci  waa  fitted  by  «  aoBi« 
pound  •£  faola  and  trdtera.  Both 
iponld  have  been  a  vdnntanr  preyi 
Neitfaer  eoold  bave  required  tnat  aer^ 
pentine  windings  that  Jong  convola* 
tioQ  crfloaidiflonie  and  abhorrent  anb* 
daty»  thac  reptile  approach  and  £ital 
vcnomi  by  whidi  thaj  were  en* 
aangkd  and  undone*  This  waa  Na« 
poieon  hiaaaelE  The  project  and  the 
oo&y  w»e  eachiiively  hjrown.  Hia 
nabitna]  agartab  Aem  6i  their  honoura 
•a  they  hnre  been  smee  by  the  oobi* 
mon  indignation  of  naanldnd,  have 
yet  exeoenfled  diemaelTea  fimn  all 
ahare  in  a  tranaoction  by  which  Na» 
poiean  eatablkhed  hia  title  to  thefint 
tank  of  treaehery. 

He  waa  yet  to  feel  the  retribution^ 
and  £9el  it  with  aniaerable  oonacknuki 
neaa  of  hia  crime.  *^  That  wretched 
!war/  were  hia  worda  in  hialaatexile^ 
'^  Tkat  wretched  war,  it  waa  my  ruin. 
It  divided  my  forcea^it  multiplied 
-the  neeeaaity  of  my  effiirta-^t  iiijnred 
jny  <dutfaeter  for  KOEALiTY.''  It  waa 
•in  tlna  ii^ury^  more  than  in  the  loaa 
«f  battlei^inthewaatedhttndreda  of 
tfHwaanda,  that  left  their  bonea  to 
whiten  the  ro^nf  Spain,  ar  in  the 
militait  humiliation  ofhia  name  bytlM 
«riced  banda  of  .the  mountato  and  the 
ibieat^  that  the  letributive  Mow  waa 
idealt.  Itatampedhimwithindelibk 
penonalbaacncaa  befaetheworld,rHit 
•profed  him^  a  Uar  traced/'— it  ahov. 
«ed  the  ntteE  futility  of  kioking  for  ho» 
.Bonrlnhiajiatue^  or  vdhring  on  ai^ 
pledge  fbrbia  word  bnthn^aiiia.  U 
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But  hia^i 
net  yet  to.&a.  Wiih 
rapidity  he  flew  to  the  hoatileftantiBry  < 
fought  the  mat  battlea  of  Sdounhl^ 
Aapeme,  and  Wagranif  andagam  to(4^ 
poeaeanon  of  the  <*^p»tflj ,  xeduciiM 
Austda  to  aolicit  the  peace  of  SehoA* 
brun«  in  October  1809,  bjr  which  aa| 
ga;f  e  up  45,000  aquare  milea  of  tanlf 
tmr,  and  a  popolation  of  nearly  foot 
miUiona.  A  acarody  leaa  remarkahii 
event  waa  the  arreat  of  Pope  Piua  VIL 
and  the  annexation  of  lua  atatea  aa 
France,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Francli 
into  Rome,  February  9d,  and  the  dm 
oree  of  the  17th  of  May. 
-  But.the  time  haatened  on  when  the 
career  of  thia  man  of  power  and  «vil 
waa  to  doae.  Hia  triumpha  were  ai« 
ready  turning  into  hia  miafortunca* 
The  aucceaafiu  aeizure  of  the  Spaniah 
loyd  faaculy  lud  been  fidlowed  by  the 
moat  ruinooa  of  hia  ware.  Hia  oon«* 
queat  of  Auatria  was  followed  by  an 
e^nent,  which,  while  it  gave  a  new  dya 
to  hia  peraonal  baaeneaa,  probably  gave 
themoatfotal.imnulaetohiBim.  The 
ffiddy  pcdicy,  pernapa  the  empty  am« 
bition  of  a  lohy  alliance,  and  the 
chance  of  an  hdr  to  the  French  throne^ 
prompted  him  to  demand  a  dauf^itar 
of  Auatria  in  marriape.  To  divorce 
Jeaephine  coat  hia  native  heartloaaneaa 
nothmg.  Her  early  connexion  with 
hia  fortunea,  her  long  attachment,  and 
the  peraonal  merita  of  a  diaraoter,--* 
whidi,  if  fiddity,  benevolence,  and  an 
nnblamed  comae  of  yearn,  cm  redeem 
ear  ly  error ,  ahottld  have  made  tiie  fod* 
inga  of  ^ia^araoeful  and  acoompliahed 
woman  aaoMlohim^—werebutaadnat 
inthebalance.  She  waa  divorced  wit^ 
cut  a  canae  ;  and  Napdeon,  by  a  ma»- 
riaoe,  which  waa  an  adidtary^  becanaa 
tiienuabandofMariaJioniaaof  Auatria* 
It  ia  dieerfaig  to  our  common  acorn 
of  ingratitude— tha  baaeat  of  the  vicaa 
—4d  trace  ita  puniahment   Thiai 


•secenid  have  looked  forwafd  but  a    nage waaamong the  immediate oanaea 
fow  yeara»  he  woald  have  aeen  thaft^    4if  Napoleon'aruin.    It  deorived  him 


in  me  very  hour  ci  hu 
wmph  al  Bayomie,  with  tiia  dvnaaty 
of  Spain  boond  hand  and  fbotbefove 
•lihn,  he  vraa  buflding  hb  dnn^^eon, 
•and  in  thatdnnfaon  dygdng  hia  grava 


of  the  oounael  of  an  inteUigent  and 
diaintereated  fHend,  who  had  often 
«e8trained  tiie  violenoea  of  hia  impe- 
Hxraa  nature.  It  diaguated  all  Aa 
principled  daaaea  of  I^anoe^-Hit  gave 


Hia  mitttasf  diacoiStnrea,  in  tiie  the  agitatora  an  eaay  ofportonity  of 

.early  campaigna  of  the  Spaniah  war,  threwmg  auapiden  on  hia  policy,  and 

loempelled  hnn  to-  another  deapenle  quotiBg  the  old  evila  of  an  Auatrian 

■atru^e  for>€}ermal^.   1^  Auatrian  alliance— it  finally  wmike  the  deter** 

Empire,  mutilated  and  insulted,  long-  mination  ctf  Ruatia  to  resiat,  at  all  ha« 

^Jor  revenge,  and  the  opportunity  zarda.  The  combination  of  France  with 

waatikcn  in  tiie  abaence  of  Napoleon  Austria  meiuoed  the  Caar  widi  utter 
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ofgrtbrow,  f'The  next  itep/'  laid 
Alconder,  on  the  aluldiiiioement  of 
tbe  mairiigey  '<  will  be 'to  drive  me 
back  to  my  finests."  A  more  aoleron 
audi  fearfid  resuk  of  this  contempt 
of  human  obligation  may  have  been 
the  work  of  that  ittvistble  jnatioe, 
which  safes  the  hms  carete  of  gnilt^ 
only  to  make  its  ponistmient  more  de» 
aiaive.  -  Napoleon  now  touched  the 
limit  of  aU  his  gkmes. 
. '  It  has  been  justly  said  of  wealth 
and^ank,  that  their  true  unimportance 
is  shown  bv  the  worthlessness  of  the 
hands  t6  wnich  they  are  often  confix 
ded.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom,  they  perhapis  are  but  as  bau« 
bles  scattered  among  dnldren.  The 
maxim  may  be  extended  to  pk)wer.  A 
possession  so  often  given  to  the  keep* 
ing:of  the  vicious,  the  heartless,  and 
the  weak,  cannot  be  among  the  trea- 
aures  of  Providence.  Partially  intend- 
ed for  a  trial,  or  in  nxt  instances  for 
a  rewardj  its  genersl  purpose  may  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  course  of 
things,  widioot  relation  to  the  merits 
or  even  an  intended  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  its  depositary.  To  the 
eyea  of  private  life,  the  steps  that  tread 
mwo  the  hiffh  places  of  society  are 
the  oljects  of  such  envy  as  belongs  to 
ignorance  and  the  nattve  discontent 
of  man.  But  the  peasant  of  the  val- 
ley who  envies  the  peasant  of  the 
mountain,  must becontent  to  exchange 
quiet  and  shdter  for  the  doubtful  in- 
dulgences of  the  loftier  exposure,  and 
paiehase  the  more  cloudless  sunddne 
and  more  extended  vision,  by  a  lone- 
lier retirement  iVom  human  feelings, 
and  'perhaps  a  life  of  more  anxious 
and-caprioous  danger.  If  opulenoe, 
rank,  name,  and  power  of  the  highest 
devatum,  were  intrinsic  blessmgs,  they 
oould  not  have  been  intrusted  to  m^ 
hands'  of  Napdcon. 

But  this  supremacy^  that  looked 
down  fttU-orbed.  on  tl^  broken  and 
prostrate  nations  of  the  Contihent,  was 
on  the  verge  of  eclipse;  and  within  a 
period  almost  too  brief  for  the  contem- 
platson:  of  history,  yet  full  of  eventa 
that  toay  be  felt  in  every  Aiture  age, 
it  was  Anally  overriwdowed.  One 
year  of  hau^tirand  unshaken  domi- 
nation vras  stiU  intnposed  between 
Napoleon  and  the  first  approadi  of 
his  undoing.  Determined  on  the  siib- 


version  of  the  Russisn  empire,  he  sum- 
moned the  vassiil  kings  to  Diesden;  to 
overawe  his  last  anta^mist  by  the  dia- 
nlay  of  his  power — to  give  Germany 
Iiis  parting  menace  agamst  breach  ot 
allegiianoe,  and  perhaps,  in  the  vanity 
of  a  tvrant's  tnuroph,  to  feed  his  eye 
with  tlie  spectacle  of  a  circle  of  croi^n- 
ed  slaves.  Hei  could  not  restrain  iBis 
ungenerous  exultation:  *' Come,"  he 
wrote  to  Talma.  ''  At  Dr^en,  you 
shall  i^y  to  a  pitful  of  kings."  The 
Empmrof  Austria,  the  King  of  Prua-: 
aia,  a  crowd  of  Electors  and  Poten- 
tates, surrounded  -  the  dispenser*  of 
thrones.^  Eleven  sovereiffn  princes  at- 
tended his  commands,  thus  to  humi* 
liate  their  diadems  and  people  betoa 
the  feet  of  an  usurper.  All  history 
offersno  example  of  an  assemblage  so 
superb  and  so  humiliated, — so  hope- 
less of  restoratioh,  yet  so  swiftly  and 
noblv  restored. 

What  but  the  arm' of  Providence 
oould  have  scattered,  widi  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  fall  of  a  biOow,  the  power 
of  the  French  empire  ?  Psst  ana  gone 
as  it  is,  even' its  memory  is  appalling. 
Its  actual  limits  wrere  scaroelv  defined 
by  a  line  drawn  ^rom  the  Baltic  round 
the  shores  of  the  Continent,  atoiig  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  ^e  Pyrenees 
round  Italy,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte,  Naples  alone  excepted,  as  under 
the  nomiinal  sovereignty  ot  Murat. 
But  the  virtual  Em^  also  compre- 
hended Switzerland,  the  Conftd«ration 
of  the  Rhine,  and  a  crowd  of  mindr 
princedoms;  dius  constitutinff  a  do- 
minion of  800,000  square  miles,  and 
85  milUons  of  people ;  the  fifth  of  Eu- 
rope in  territory,  the  half  in  popuk- 
tion ;  and  in  site,  fertility,  snd  military 
means,  immeasurably  overmatching 
aU  that  remained.  The  actual  popular 
tion  of  France,  and  the  provinces  uni- 
ted to  itsterritory,  was  48millfons,in 
the  centre  of  Eurt^. 
As  ^  ori^  of  this  stupendous 
*  dominion  hsd  been  conquest,  it  was 
BtOl  ruled  by  the  sword.  The  prime 
mover  of  tbe  great  machine  was  an 
army,  unexampled  in  numbers,  stiU 
more  unexamped  in  equlpnent,  dia- 
ci^ne,  and  habits  of  war,  and  deri* 
ving  yet  higher  distinction  from  the 
feme  and  talent  of  its  leaders,,  and, 
above  all,  of  hhn  who  was  the  masur 
and  sotil  of  aU/Napokon. 
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The  list  of  this  Ysst  accumuktion  of  force,  is  a  document  thai  belongs  to 
the  history  of  its  founder. 

,  The  total  amount  of  the  French  army  was       .       •       .  850,000>nieA 

The  anny  of  Italy,  under  Eugene ^,000.' 

'         of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  other  Pdes  .  60,000 

'          of  Bavaria 40^000.    . 

■  of  Saxony         .       •       .  .     •       .       •       •  80,000   , 
—  of  Westphalia 30^000.      j 

.  of  Wirtemberg    , 15,000 

■  of  Baden 1^,000    t 

of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine     .       ...       S3,000        i 

■  Prussian  Auxiliaries  .        .  .        .        80,000 
^—- Austrian  Auxiliaries    .     •        .        .        •        .        30,000   * 

■  The  army  of  Naples 30,000        J 

I  ■     i 

1,187,000 

Deducting  from  these  for  sickness,  furlough,  &c    .  •       •       387,000 

lliere  remains  the  overwhelming  multitude  of  eight  hundred  thousand  sol^ 
diers,  in  the  highest  sUte  of  preparatiUm  for  war. 

At  the  head  of  this  host,  the  wild-  huming.of  Moscow  was  a  sacrifioe  to 
est  vanity  might  be  almost  forgiven,  which  history  has  no  rival.    But  it 
But  Nafioleon's  was  the  iron  tongue  was  rewarded,    fhe  ea^tal  in  ^Viea 
of  merciless  and  insultins  tyranny,  was  the  funeral  pile  of  Napoko»'a 
He  declared  himself  "  forced  to  assume  empire.    The  retreat  through  tbo  iwU 
Uie  Df  cTAToabflip  of  the  World."  To  demess  inflicted  the  hist  horrors  upoa  * 
I'ouch^,  who  had  ventured  to  remoii-  the  invading,  army.    What  the  sw«n)d 
strate  against  the  Russian  war,  his  sul«  could  not  reach,  tbestorm>  in  ita  rage,, 
len  answer  was,—"  My  destiny  is  not  extinguished,    "  The  stara  in  Aeir 
yet  accomplished.— There  must  be  one  courses  fought  against  Sisera." . 
Universal  European  Code,  one  Court        Napoleon's   death-blow  was  now 
of  Appeal;— the  same  money,  the  given.    The  campaign  of  the  follow* 
same  weights  and  measures,  the  same  ing  year  was  only  a  despairing  efiRirt 
laws,  must  have   cu^ency  through  to  recover  Germany.    The  sreat  bat- 
Europe.    I  must  make  one  nation  out  tie  of  Leipsic  in  1813,  crushed  inva« 
of  all  the  European  States,  and  Paris  sion  for  ever,  and  drove  the  French 
must  be  the  capital  of  the  world !"—  behind  the  Rhine.   .In  J18U  France 
He  had  climbed  to  his  height  of  power  at  len^  felt  the  horrors  of  war..  The 
—If  hi8  eye  could  have  then  reverted  vassal  sovereigns  threw  off  their  r^uo- 
to  the  long  ascent  behind  him,  what  a  taqt  allegiance,  and  joined  the  Allies., 
nsion  lay  there— what  mingled  scenes  A  supoession  of  sanguinary  battlea  led 
of  victOTy  and  ruin— of  armiea  over,  the  invaders  to  Paris ;  and  Napoleoa, 
wl^ed,  and  thrones  cast  down— of  dethroned  and  exiled,  was  the  priae 
baffled  heroism  a^  magnificence  soiU  of  the  war.    His  return  in  1 815— diet 
«1  and  scattered— Europe  at  his  feet,  sudden  gathering  of  armed  Europe  to 
But  a  sterner  strength  than  that  of  cmsh  him— dhe  fate  whieh  reserved 
man  was  now  upon  him.  -He  must  him  to  sink  at  Waterhw,  and  to  bo 
advance,  and  his  next  step  was  from  a  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot 
precipice.  wh^  of  England— his  final  exile^ 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  three  armi&  his  abject  love  of  life,  and  his  obsaoie 
Amounting  to  470,000  men,  assailed  end,  are  among  the  most  striidni.iie-> 
Russia  on  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  membranoes  of  a  history,  that  is  less 
■Diles.     The  Russian   troops,  com*  the  narrative,  of  human  actiffO  than 
maoded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  theunveiUngof  the  ««rch  of  Heaven. 
260,000.    The  narrative  of  this  cam-  The  result  of  this  long  series  of  vioia- 
paign  IS  imperishable.    It  dispUy^  situde  waa   to   phM)e  the  universal 
^  the  noblest  light  the  gallantry  of  crown,  torn  from  the  brow  of  Francs^ 
the  Russian  troops,  and  die  patriotism  on  the  brow  of  England.  Thedefenee 
of  the  Emperw  and  his  people.    The  of  the  true  principles  of  thegreat  Com* 
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nMmwedUi  of  Nl^tkmt,  Liberty,  Jas- 
tiee,  «nd  Bjeligicn-^the  dkpky  of  a  po- 
litical fimmesfi  that  nothing  could  oor-i 
rupt  or  shake— Moonded  by  a  heroism 
thatnothing  eonldoveroomeymade  her 
the  fitting  depositary  of  an  influence 
to  which  all  nations  pay  open  or  im- 
plied iioBiage.  On  the  graye  of  J^a« 
p(deon«  Bebellioa  seems  to  have  died ; 
the  energieB  of  nations,  have  returned 
totheemtiiationofpeaoe;  the  moral, 
like  the  physical-  sol  of  Europe,  no 
longer  encumbered  with  crime  and 
bloMMab^ginningto  yield  theproducts 
of  a  wise  and  tranquil  indusdy.  To 
the  general  eye  all  is  full  of  t&  pro« 
miaeof  perpetual  ca]m. 


Yet  there  are  myeterloiia  threaten- 

ings,  that  may  wdl  kec|i  the  eye  of 

the  Philosopher  and    the  Christian 

strongly  turned  to  that  bftier  region 

in  wmdi  the  changes  of  human  things 

.  are  bom.    A  moment  may  cover  the 

earth  with  clouds,  and  break  up^-^ 

.  slumbersx>f  mankhid  with  a  yisitatien, 

.  to  which  all  the  past  was  peace?  a 

tempestuous  developement-ef  power, 

.  in  which  the  strength  of  man  witt  be 

.  withered  and   scattered  4tke   forest 

leayes  before  the  blatt,  and  the-final 

.  ends  of  punishment  and*  mercy  be 

.  wrought  upon  the  world.      • 
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The  history  of  one  day  at  the  Rec- 
tory was  an  epitome  dt  all ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  monotony — no  duUnesi 

*  —no  gkxNB— -no  heayy  flight  of  time^ 
in  tiiat  desr  mansion.    I  never  knew 

,  a  tedious  hoar,  during  my  long  so* 
joQm  of  a  full  twehremonth,  withm  its 
hospitable  walls;  and  yet  I  had  no 
eompanions  of  my  own  age— nor  any 
indeed,  except  my  two  venerable  relfr* 
tions,  and  the  four-footed  and  feather* 
cd  creatures,  with  whom  I  was  always 
rare  to  contract  speedy  and  familiar 
mtimacy. 

In  the  morning,  I  generally  attend- 
ed Mrs  Sesle  in  all  ner  home  avoca« 
tioBS,  and,  when  they  were  dispatch- 
ed, not  UBfiequently  accompanied  her 
on  a  round  of  charitable  visits  in 
the  a^oining  villi^e.  Those  rarly 
hews  were  usually  passed  by  Mr  Seale 
in  his  study,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
vagabond  propensities,  I  would  not 
have  forfeited  the  privilege  of  bdng 
allowed  to  read  with  him  one  daily 
hour  in  that  pleasant,  quiet  room, 
(raadedelicioudy  sombre  by  the  shade 
of  a  huge  old  jessamine  which  em* 
bowered  the  large  bay  window,)  for 
a&  the  temptations  wnich  ky  in  vrait 
ftrmeingwden,oopse,ormeadow.  I 
haveever  since  ddighted  in  thesmettof 
jessamine  and  Russia  leather,  (strange 
association  1)  because  it  immediately 
brings  that  dear,  old-fiuhioned  room, 
and  its  revered  occupant,  vividly  be* 
foie  my  ndnd's  eye. 


Wedined  at  two  o'do^,  and,  after 
a  short  nap  in  his  great,  high-backed 
armed-chair,  Mr  Sesle  generally  sal- 
lied forth  on  what  he  was  wont  to 
term  his  evening  rounds  through  the 
hamlet,  and  among  the  more  scattered 
and  remote  dweUings  of  his  large  pa« 
rish— in  every  one  of  whidi  he  wsa  a 
visitor^  not  less  frequent  than  wdoome 
and  respected.  He  had  a  word  in 
season  for  all :  Of  comfort^of  tocon* 
ragement^-of  advice — of  consolation 
—of  remonstrance— of  rebuke  also, 
when  occasion  called  for  it;  and  never 
did  the  good  man  (whatever  pain  it 
cost  him)  shrink  behind  motives  of 
false  humanity,  from  the  &trict  per- 
formance of  that  imperative  duty. 
Nor  were  the  severe  truths  he  uttered 
less  awf\i]ly  impressive,  because  it  was 
well  known  and  felt,  by  every  indivi- 
dual of  his  flodc,  that  dieir  benevo* 
l^t  pastor  loved  far  betttf  to  dwdl 
on  the  preimses  of  the  gospel,  than  on 
its  terrible  denunciations. 

But  Mr  Seide  administered  not  only 
tp  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  parishioni- 
ers ;  he  also  cared  tenderly  for  their 
teeo^oral  necessities;  and  having  ocm- 
sidmble  knowledge  of  medidne,  and 
bang  **  tnirusted,"  as  he  termed  if, 
with  a  competent  income,  his  meank 
of  doing  good  were  muiifold,  and  the^ 
wereimproved  to  the  uttermost  Hsg* 
py  and  proud  was  I,  when  the  ffO* 
M  man,  reftedied  by  his  abort  Anm, 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  h^ 
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c  caa,xaMsikB,  «»Blahop  JeweTt* 
tnutf  «t«ed«)  and  a  small  naket  oooki 
HiQiQg  tnedfaiaea  and  cardiala,  which, 
widi  a  smile  of  inritation,  he  innted 
hia  **  little  apprentice/'  as  he  called 
me,  to  carry  for  the  old  .Doctor, 

Happy  and  proud  was  I  to  ohey 
tfiat  dSeerM  saminbns ;  and  power* 
All  aa  were  the  attracttona  of  meadow 
nmbksy  swingfaig  upon  gates,  and 
acnMUing  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
I  was  not  to-  he  hired  abroad  hy  any 
of  those  refined  paatimes,  while  a 
diance  existed/that  by  sitting  ametly 
beride  Mrs  Helen's  embroidery  trame, 
I  ahooM  be  called  upon  to  accompany 
die  Keetor  in  his  pastoral  progress. 
Beat  Mrs  Hden  never  walked  father 
than  diat  jpart  of  the  scattered  ham* 
let  immediately  adjoining  the  rectory 
domain.  I  cannot  fancy  jXr  conld  ever 
have  taken  ^goodUmg  walk,  as  it  is 
adled.  That  small  fine  frame  of  hers, 
diong^  perfectly  organised,  was  snre* 
Ij  composed  of  materials  too  delicate 
for  robust  exercise.  Those  little,  little 
fieet,  looked  as  if  they  had  never  mo«^ 
Ted  bat  on  Persian  carpets,  or  velvet 
gius-plats.  They  woiud  hardly  have 
dligraoed  a  Chinese  lady  ;  and  among 
the  cnriodties  contained  in  the  India 
cabinet,  was  an  embroidered  Chinese 
shoe,  that  did  not  match  amiss  with 
her  little  black-velvet  slipper.  I  used 
to  call  her  the  ^  Fairy  Gradosa." 

Oar  teartime  was  six  o'clock.  In 
summer,  the  alter*hoan  of  day-Iig^C 


were  commonly  spent  In  A  laig^  jdea^' 
Sant  alcove;  termlnidltf  the  broa^ 
garden-walk,  to  whidi  Mra  Helen's 
fooi-Miool,  Mst  carpet-work,  or  tam« 
boop-frame,  were  duly  conveyed  by 
John  Somers.  Then  Mr  Seale  busied 
Umself  about  his  flower^bordeiai,  and 
I  assisted  him  hi  the  agreeable  task« 
fb  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  wont  to  call  me  hia  "  neat-handi* 
ed  PhlUis;"  and  after  some  appren- 
ticeship in  the  initiatory  care  or  sweet 
Williams,  clove*  pinks,  and  some  snch 
second-rate  beauties,  I  was  preferred 
io  the  high  responsibility  of  securing 
the.fVill  buds  of  the  rarest  carnations^ 
against  the  danger  of  premature  and 
irr^;ular  bursting,  and  of  tending  and 
even  watering  the  delicate  auriculas, 
more  sedulously  guurded  from  every 
caprice  of  the  elements,  than  ever  was 
Eastern  princess,  ''  the  light  of  the 
barem.  If  any  weeds  of  vanity  lurk- 
ed in  thegood  man's  heart,  thcrv  sprung 
surelv  fh>m  his  passion  for  mose  fin 
vourite  flowers  ;  and  I  have  seen  him 
stand  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  en- 
tranced in  admiration  of  a  *^  Lovely 
Helen,"  or  a  "  Powdered  Beau !" 

Those  were  verily  right  pleasant 
hours,  when  I  followed  my  dour  mas* 
ter  from  flower  to  flower,  with  the 
small  green  wateriiM;-pot,  the  slender 
sticks,  and  nicely  shredded  strings  oi, 
foe  wet  bass.  To  this  day,  when  bii<« 
ned  in  my  own  garden,  I  have  occa« 
sion  to  use  the  latt^  material ;  its  pe-, 
culUr  smell g^vea  me asfran^, inde- 


•*■  As  soon  as  he'(MrHoofar)wMpeifieeflyfgeotiei^  from  this  sidniess,  he  took 
a  jauiaef  ftom  QafBrd  So  Enter,  to  satisfy  and  toe  his  good  mother,  befaig  oeoom- 
pioaad  by  a  eountrymaB,  and  corapanidB-of  his  own  eollsfo,  snd  both  on  foot,  -wfaicb 
wsa  then  either  more  m  fiuhion,  or  want  of  OMnty,  or  their  hnsulity,  maie  it  oot 
But  OB  foot  they  woat,  and  took  Sali^toy  ia  their  m%ft  purposoly  to  see  the  good 
Bishop  (Jewel),  who  made  Mr  Hooker  and  his  oonpanion  diaeirith  him  at  his  own 
taUa;  which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  oniehioy  and  gratitiide  when  he  saw  his 
OMither  and  his  friends.  And  at  the  Bishop's  ptftiog  with  him,  the  Bishop  ^sve 
Ub  good  eounsd,  and  his  benediction,  but  fofgot  to  give  him  money;  wbieh,.wheB 
the  Bishop  liad  considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  caU  RicAard  bock  te 
bfaB;  and  at  Bichsrd's  return,  the  Bishop  said  to  hinv  '  Bkhacd,  I  sent  for  jou 
faod^  to  lead  you  a  hone  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I  thank  God, 
with  modi  UMe-^  and  presently  defiTCted  to  him  a  walking-stafl;  with  which  he 
ROlessed  he  liad  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Germany.  And  he  said, '  Rlcbacd, 
I  do  not  ^ve,  but  lend  you  my  horse ;  Be  sore  you  be  honest,  and  bring  ay  horse 
back  to  me  at  yonr  return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  t  do  now  give  jou  ten  groats 
to  bear  your ehaii^  to  Exeter;  and  here  is  ten  groats  more,  which  i  charge  you  tg 
deliver  to  your  motiier,.  and  tell  her,  I  send  her  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and 
bq^  the  eontfmiance  of  Iter  prsTers  for  me :  And  if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  mc. 
iwiB  give  yoif  ten  gmats  more,  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college.  And  no  Cod 
Mpwyon,  gobd  fUdmrd.  •  ^ 
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icnbable  pleftsure^  so  fttropgly  and  in-, 
wiably  aoes  it  bilng  to  my  recolkc-. 
tkn  that  sweet  garden  of  Broad  Sum-' 
inerford  Bectory,  and  my  two  dear  and 
ihdalgent  companions. 

Jonn  Somert  and  twilight  came  to- 
flether.    The  former  to  re-convey  to 
tbe  house  Mrs  Helen's  foot-stool  and 
working  apparatus ;  ihe  latter  gently 
intimatbg  to  the  yenerable  piur,  thiut 
it  was  time  for  ac^  heads  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  falling  dews.  Itwsa 
Tery  pleasing  to  observe  the  old-&-i 
shioned  politeness  and  tender  caution^ 
with  which  Mr  Scale  supported  on  his 
own  feeble  arm  the  more  infirm  frame 
of  his  beloved  oompanion,  as  they 
slowly  retraced  the  fiower-bordered 
walk  towards  their  quiet  dwelling, 
holding  *'  sweet  converse"  by  the  way, 
and  lining  often— now  m  mutual 
admiration  of  some  half-opened,  dew- 
glittering  rose— or  to  watch  Uie  antic 
circles  of  the  bat— or  to  gaxe  upon  the 
evening  star— or  to  catch  the  last  mel- 
low notes  of  the  blackbird's  vesper 
hymn — or  the  deeper  tone  of  the  cur- 
few ^m  the  neighbouring  steeple. 
And  if  it  was  a  moonlight  evening, 
candies  were  not  soon  called  for,  on 
their  re-entering  the  parlour.  The  old 
couple  dearly  loved  to  sit  together  at 
that  beautiful  bay-window,  in  medi- 
tative and  social — ^yes — xocidl  silence, 
contemplating  the  glorious  uprising 
of  the  broad  full  moon,  or  the  silvery 
brightness  of  her  growing  crescent, 
emerging  from  behind  the  dark  mass 
of  the  old  church  tower,  and  **  its 
embowering  elms."  Solemn  and  plea- 
sant, doubtless,  at  sudi  seasons,  were 
the  thoughu  of  those  kindred  hearts. 
Theirs,  whose  earthly  race  was  so 
nearly  run— whose  hopes  tended  to 
the  same  goal — whose  innoeent  lives 
had  flowed  on  in  the  same  peaceful 
thanael— and  who  trusted  not  to  be 
divided  in  their  deaths.  Surely,  though 
*'  speech  nor  language"  were  at  such 
times  interchanged,  their  hearts  com- 
muned with  each  other,  and  with 
jgood  spirits,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing frcitt  those  starry  heavens,  where- 
nnto  their  aged  eyes  were  so  devoutly 
v^ifted.  YoungandvoktUeasIwas, 
I  abookl  have  felt  it  littk  less  than 
sacriiegiouB  to  interrupt  that  sacred 
■Oenoe.   I  too  loved  wdl  to  sit  silent 
and  unobserved  in  my  dark  comer, 
contemplating  with  affectionate  reve- 
rence that  beautiful  picture  of  happy 
oklage. 


l^^ 


,  Asthedaysahortened^wehadsomef 
veading  in  the  eveuing^^-Hisiory,  sa« 
cred  SM  profane— Voyages— Travd»— 
Biography— and  Sir  Cnarles  Grandi- 
son. — ^And  Mr  Scale  and  Mra  Uden 
often  play^  a  match  at  badtgammoni 
before  supper.  That  was  brought  in| 
at  half  paat  nine  precisely  ;  and  soon' 
after  ten,  the  Cnristian.  housdioUl 
once  more  re-assembled  round  their 
reverend  and  revered  master,  to  con- 
clude the  day  as  tiiey  had  commenced 
it,  with  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and  ado- 
ration. 

Such  was  the  history  of  one  day  at 
Broad  Summerford.  AndlhavealroKly 
told  you,  that  one  was  the  epitome  of 
all,  with  ver^  slMit  variations— audi 
as  the  occasional  calls  of  friends  or 
neighbours ;  for  though  the  aged  lady 
of  the  Rectory  paid  no  visits  herself, 
many  courted  and  sought  her  society, 
ever  sure  of  a  kind  and  cordial  wel- 
come. And  Mr  Scale  now  and  then 
In^ught  home  a  dinner  ffuest,  unce-. 
remoniously  invited,  in  bis  morning 
ramble;  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
year,  Mrs  Helen  collected  together  a  ra- 
ther numerous  evening  assembly,  for- 
mally convened  at  a  fortnisht's'notice, 
by  regular  invitation  cards,  to  obtain 
wnich  there  was  as  much  emulation 
(though  certainly  less  intriguing)  as 
if  the  dear  old  lady  had  been  a  distin-. 
guished  leader  of  Haut-ton,  and  her 
party  the  first  opening  of  a  fashion- 
able campaign.  And  in  Uie  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  of  Broad  Summer- 
ford,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  great, 
the  gsy,  and  the  fashionable,  and  yet 
none  but  thought  themselves  honour- 
ed by  an  invitation  to  the  Redery. — 
Perliaps,  too,  the  mere  diarm  of  no- 
velty nad  its  ildl  share  of  attraction 
for  some  of  those  modish  guests,  whose 
habitual  llstlessness  might  have  found 
a  temporary  interest  and  excitement 
in  the  strong  contrast,  opposed  by  the 
warm-hearted  simplicity  within  those 
quiet  walls,  to  iht  artificial  heartless- 
ness  whidi  characterized  their  own 
circles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  rarely  happen- 
ed that  any  answer  but  a  i^y  •£• 
ceptance  was  returned  for  one  of  Mrs 
Helen's  invitation  cards;  and,  the 
par^  once  invited  and  arnaged,  then 
sounded  great  note  of  prepanUion. 
And,  then  was  Mrs  Betty  in  ner  s^ 
ry!  to  say  nothing  of  her  less  busuing 
and  important,  ttiooi^  not  leM  acr 
ttve  lady.    Then  b^»i  such  cam- 
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tKmodijig  of  Geetl-cakes^  aud  pound- 
takes,  and  plain-cakes,  and  wafers, 
and  cmmpetSy  and  all  sorts  of  inde- 
sciibable  accompaniments,  as  might 
liave  set  cot  hau-a-dozen  oonfection- 
'iprs'  diops.  And  dien-^for  those  were 
the  good  old  times  of  sappers,  and  hot 
kuppers— there  was  soch  stuffing  of 
turkey  poults— snch  larding  of  capons 
— «ach  collaring  of  eels— such  |K>tting 
\si  savoury  meats— such  whipping  of 
byllahubs— such  qiinning  of  sugar— 
%uch  powdering  with  comfits— such 
ilerices,  and  surprises,  iund  **  subUe- 
ties,'-  (almond  hedgehogs,  and  floating 
isluids  indnded,)  as  Mrs  Glass  hersefi* 
ibtght  liave  been  proud  to  have  hiul  a 
hand  in.  Durihg  that  whole  week  of 
prepazation,  the  approadi  to  the  Rec<^ 
lory  was  Vke  that  to  one  of  the  Spice 
isluids.  All  round  the  house,  the 
perfume  of  lilacs  and  seringas  (if  they 
wetc  in  flower)  was  fidrly  overpowered 
liy  the  exotic  odours  of  mace  and  cinna* 
.  mon  ;  and  1  used  to  conceit — dans  mojk 
TKtit  mol-mime — that  the  persons  of 
Mrs  Helen  and  her  faithful  Betty 
roust  have  been  half  embalmed,  by 
the  time  their  labours  were  over  iu 
that  nest  of  spiceryi  You  are  not, 
however,  to  infbr  that  the  quiet  and 
elegant  routine  of  domestic  regulations 
w|»  at  all  infringed  upon  by  these 
extraneous  nroce^ings,  that  anything 
like  vulgar  nustle,  or  parvenu  anxiety, 
marked  the  grand  reception*day,  or 
that  Mrs  Helen's  serene  self-nossession 
was  in  any  way  afltoed  by  the  expcc* 
tation,  or  mvnXy  of  her  guests.  She 
was  too  pa-fectly  the  gentlewoman  to 
led  any  such  underbred  trepidations; 
and  her  true  politeness— the  courtesy 
of  the  heart— gave  to  her  whole  de- 
portment sucli '  natural  gracefulness, 
as  oottid  never  have  been  imparted  by 
the  finest  artificial  polish.  Besides, 
tivmthing  was  in  good  taste,  and  in 
perfed  keeping  throughout  the  whole 
modest  establimment.  No  attempt- 
no  pretension — ^no  display — ^no  cold 
best  rooms  to  be  thrown  open  for  its 
one  grand  day  of  annual  exbibitidn— 
no  sumptuous  carpets  to  be  uncovered 
*— no  o(4d  glazv  cushions  to  be  uncased 
—no  costly  gilding  to  be  unpapered— 
no  swathed-up  curtains  to  be  un- 
scathed—>no  ornamental  trumpery  to 
be  arranged  with  elaborate  carelessness 
— no  unusual  decoration  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  lar^,  comfortable, 
oonstanUy*ii8cd  drawing-room,  except 
that  the  green  dragon  bcon-iiots  weid 
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filled  with  some  of  Mr  Scale's  choicest 
flowers,  never  cut  by  the  dear  old 
man  but  on  sudi  special  occasions>-— 
ostensibly  as  an  ofienng  toMrs  Helen ; 
but  having  hinted  as  Cis  besetting  sin 
—his  floral  vanity— I  may  Just  ven* 
ture  the  surmise,  that  his  liberality 
was  not  purely  disinterested,  and  that 
a  cynical  eye  might  have  detected  ori- 
^al  sin  in  the  delight  which  beamed 
m  his  mild  countenance,  when  the 
beautiful  bouquets,  near  which  he 
was  sure  to  post  himself^  drew  forth 
admiring  exclamations  iVom  the  cour- 
teous by-standers,  and  humble  peti- 
tions for  slips  and  cuttings  at  the 
proper  season. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tone  of 
el^nt  propriety,  of  perfect  respecta- 
Innty,  whioi  pervaded  the  whole  esta- 
blishment. Old  John  Somers,  with 
his  silvery  hair,  and  suit  of  sober, 
grey,  followed  by  his  attendant  page 
m  me  same  livery,  moved  about  with 
all  the  conscious  dignity  of  long  and 
faithful  servitude,  bearing  round  the 
circle  such  tea  and  conee  in  such 
china  as  was  not  often  to  be  met  with, 
on  a  noble  silver  salver,  richly  chased 
and  emblazoned,  like  all  the  family 
plate,  of  which  there  was  abundance 
in  common  use ; — and  the  smooth- 
headed,  rosy-cheekctl  lad,  who  trod 
closely  behind  with  his  tray  of  cates, 
was  remarked  by  many  a  sniiling  ob- 
server, to  copy,  with  very  successful 
mimickry,  his  great-uncle's  gravity  of 
deportment, — for  the  aged  domestic 
and  his  youthflil  assistant  stood  in 
that  near  relation  to  each  other. 

No  parade  of  farther  attendance  was 
ever  made  on  these  company  occasions. 
There  was  no  conscription — no  forced 
levy  from  the  farm-yard  and  stabk. 
The  gardener  and  cow-boy  were  not 
stuffed  into  spa^c  liveries  made  to  fit 
idl  sizes,  and  stuck  up  like  scare-croWs 
in  the  entrance-hall,  or  shoved  into 
the  drawing-room  to  poke  forward  re- 
freshments, with  great  red  hands  like 
lobstera'  claws,  and  bony  wrists,  pro- 
truding half  a  yard  beyond  the  livery 
cuff^,  to  slide  scalding  coff^  into  la- 
dies' kpe,  overset  the  candles,  whisk 
thehr  coat-flaps  in  the  fire,  and  tread 
upon  the  tail  of  the  old  tortoise-shell ; 
wno,  for  her  part,  dear  old  Matty ! 
occupied  her  wonted  place  on  the 
hearth-mg  in  undisturDcd  serenity, 
evin<^g  no  emotion  at  the  presence 
of  company,  or  indeed  any  notice  of 
the  assembled  guests,  except  by  un*  ■ 
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buttoninft  bor^cyit  »Tery  litUe  wider, 
dud  pnnrmg  a  note  or  two  loader, 
when  either  of  them  jBtooped  down 
io  ooort  Mrs  Helen's  fayourite,  hy 
smoothing  her  veWet  ooftt« 

On  one  of  those  gala  dafs,  inst  be« 
foM  the  arrival  of  the  expected  gnestSj 
I  was  the  unlnckv  means  of  ruffling 
the  oomposure  of  my  dear  old  friend 
md  protectress,  more  than  I  had  eveif 
seen  it  affected  hy  any  outward  dr* 
inmstance.  I  have  hinted  to  you  that 
my  toilet  duties,  and  the  concerns  of 
Hxy  wardrohe,  were  not  always  attend<« 
ed  to  with  the  scmpiUous  neatness  I 
pnght  to  have  ohserved  in  those  mat^ 
ters.  I  had  heen  the  companion  and 
playmate  of  boys— of  (mv  brothers  only 
—and  the  assoda^on  nad,  natural]^ 
enough,  moulded  my  tastei  and  ha« 
bits  more  in  conformity  with  their^i 
than  was  ^uite  consonant  with  femi* 
nine  propnety.  Hence  those  uncouth 
pastimes  to  which  I  have  confessed 
myself  addicted :  and  the  natural  re- 
iult  of  such  exploits  was  the  dilwida^ 
ted  state  of  a  wardrobe,  from  whidi^lf 
would  have  been  difficult  to  sdect  an 
upper  garment  in  perfect  preservation. 
And  as  the  requisite  repairs  ostensibly 
devolved  on  me,  and  I  abominated 
needle-work,  the  general  condition  of 
the  whole  may  be  more  easily  concci« 
Yed  than  described.  On  this  especial 
evening  I  had  been  tenderly  admo- 
nished to  take  timely  care  that  mj 
dress  was  whole  and  neat,  not  distin- 
guided  by  appalling  rents  or  dia- 
graceful  tuckings  up ;  that  it  should 
be  put  on  properly ,  that  is,  in  good 
time,  so  as  to  be  cmiwn  eaually  over 
both  shoulders,  not  to  be  oragged  on 
in  such  hurry  and  bustle  as  to  send 
me  forth  into  the  dravnng-room  all 
flushed  and  fluttered,  and  *' frighten* 
€4  out  of  that  fair  propriety"  whidi 
Mrs  Helen  so  justly  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  the  carriage  of  a  gentle- 
woman. Mrs  Betty  nad,  moreover, 
reodved  private  iigunotions  to  super- 
intend my  toilet,  and  send  me  down 
"fit  to  be  seen."  But,  alas!  it  so 
happened  that  about  the  time  that  re- 
spectable personvie  sought  me,  in  pur- 
suance of  her  lady's  directions,  I  had 
rambled  away  into  the  a^'oining  hazel 
copse,  and  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
hooking  down  the  bright  brown  dus- 
ters of  rinc  nuts,  to  remember  Mrs 
Helen's  solemn  ii\junctious ;  and  when 
at  last  they  started  into  my  mind,  and 
.   I  scrambled  and  scampered  back  into 
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the  house,  and  up  to  my  own  diam<« 
ber,  Mrs  Betty's  attention  had  beeq 
attracted  to  other  weighty  concern^ 
and  I  perfbrmed  the  ceremony  of  the 
toilet,  uncontrolled  by  her  judicious 
censorship ;  and  a  pretty  toilet  I  mad« 
of  it !— a  brief  one,  certainly — and  I 
also  readied  the  drawipg-'oom  in  exr 
cdlent  good  time,  long  befcnre  th^ 
arrival  of  company.  Lucky  was  it 
that  I  did  so— lucky  for  my  own  cf&p 
dit,  and  the  restoration  of  Mrs  Hot 
len's  d^nt  (^mposure,  which  recd- 
ved  an  indescribable  shodc  at  my  first 
nwful  appearance,  still  panting  ana 
breathless  with  my  race  home,  and 
the  bustle  of  diangin^  my  dressT* 
arms,  neck,  and  face  crimsoned  over* 
and  shining  to  boot  from  theeflectsof 
a  rough  and  hasty  ablution  in  soap 
and  water,  w^iich  elegant  cosmetichad 
by  no  meanp,  however,  contributed  to 
e&ce  or  disguise  sundry  marks  fuid 
scratdies,  (one  happily  conspicuoup 
across  the  bridge  of  m^  nose,)  inflicts 
ed  by  certain  intercepting  boughs  and 
branches,  with  which  I  had  too  rash- 
ly encoimtered,  in  my  reckless  return 
through  the  hazd  copse.  Then  ih^ 
best  frock  was  drasgea  on,  to  be  sui^ 
—but  not  over  botn  shoulders.  And 
its  dear  texture  too  plainly  revealed 
certain  ghastly  rents  and  fractures  in 
the  under-garment,  the  tucks  of  whidti 
being  all  unripped  on  one  side,  lower;- 
ed  it  to  the  very  ground  in  careless 
festoons.  I  had  considered  the  tedi- 
ous operadon  of  changing  ^toddngs 
Suite  a  w6rk  of  supererogation,  and 
liat  I  did  very  hanusome^,  in  cram* 
ming  my  thick  cotton  ones,  mud  and 
all,  into  a  pretty  little  pair  of  black 
satin  slippers,  the  becomingness  qf 
which  I  was  by  no  means  insensible 
tp.  Such  was  the  M>parition  which 
presented  itself  to  Mrs  Helen's  deli- 
cate perceptions,  as  I  entered  her  p|Qe- 
sence,  dragging  on,  or  rather  puUing 
up,  a  pair  of  once  white  dpves,  the 
size  of  jack-boots,  through  the  thumbs 
and  fingers  of  which,  aU  ffapin^  and 
curling  back  like  the  capsules  ofover- 
blown  flowers,  my  red  thumbs  and 
fingers  protruded  Uke  ripe  qapsicunv?* 
Mrs  Helen's  first  instinctive  act  was 
'  to  pull  the  bell  as  she  had  never  pull- 
ed it  but  once  before,  when  her  own 
cap  had  taken  fire.  Now,  as  then,  the 
whole  household  came  running  at  the 
unaccustomed  summons,  but  respect- 
fully drew  bade,  and  made  way  for 
Mrs  Betty's   approach,    when  once 
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aware  tha^  ib^  bdjr  was  nether  on    ^^oneA  W  have 

ive  nor  In  a  nt,  and  only  unosnally 

iRehement  in  requiring  the  attqidance 

^  her  faithfbl  handmaiden. 

-  ''Oh I  my  ffood  hearens,  BeltT!"^ 

Maculated  the  dear  old  lady  in  her  iin-« 

perfect  English,  (she  was  not  a  native 

ef  this  island.)  **  Look  at  this  child  ( 

Look  what  she  has  done  with  herself-^ 

Bon  Dieu !  ({aelle  horreur !  Bat  onick 

•-miidD— we  most  make  something 

witn  her  hefbre  the  company  come--* 

La  pauvre  enfknt  r 

And  they  did  try  their  hest  to 
*  make  something^  of  me.  .  I  was 


of  temper.  I  could  not  asC  if^sh^.haA 
ever  seen  her  in  a  passion.  That  jwas^ 
4S  mudi  out  pf  the  scale  o£  possibility 
ties,  as  it  would  have  been  im  » liimtl 
to  rpar  like  a  lion>  or  a  turtle-dove  to 
exchange  natures  with  a  hawk.  Bni 
Mrs  Betty  quite  astounded  me  witk 
her  prompt  rg;>ly«  '^  Oh  yes^  Hiss  I 
my  mistress  did  oiureput  henelf  into  % 
rearful  passion,  at  leasts  my  master 
said  so.  thou|^>  for  my  part»  I  should 
never  have  found  it  out :  and  except 
piGi  ^nce,  I  never  saw  ner  so  mufib 
yexed  and  disturbed,  as  she  was  wiUi 


huiried  into  Mrs  Helen's  dressing*    vou  this  evening*  and  you  knoW| 
room,  and  diere  she  and  the  dismayed    JAiaO'      ■" 

"    '    ■  "  Oh,  Mrs  Betty^^  know  weU 

enough  how  mudi  I  deserved  a  hear<» 


Becty  set  to  work  to  rectify  the  incon« 
ffi^vdtt^  of  iny  ^ress  at  least.  The 
teratehed  Snd  soulet  face  and  necki 
wane  p^st  men^pgfor  ope  while ;  9M 
truth  tp  teU,  only  sdowed  and  distent 
ed  the  more  fieicefy  for  Mrs  Hden's 
leoder  ^iplication  of  rose-water  and 
milk  of  roses.  But  Uie  muslin  froc^ 
was  properly  4rnmfi;ed  over  a  whole 
imder<^garment.  lie  muddy  cotton 
tlockincs  were  exchanged  for  suk  ones^ 
(mexdange  which,  onceeffected.  I  en- 
tirdy  approved  of.)  Adrawerof  beau; 
tiful  pemmedFrench  g^ves  was  pull? 
cd  ooen,  and  a  delicate  pair  nicely 
fittea  to  my  unworthv  hands,  Uie  form 
Mid  dae  of  which,  however,  did  no^ 
absolutely  disgprace  them;  uid  as  \^ 
the  colour^  that  was  of  my  own  ac« 
^p&dog,  and  I  was  solemnly  enjoined 
not  to  unglove  till  it  had  subsided  U> 
a  more  lady-like  complexion.  The 
fhoe  and  neek  were  not  to  be  conceal- 
ed or  mended,  and  when  we  were  once 
more  in  the  di:swing*room,  m  v  dear 
good  consin  could  not  help  revievtring 
me,  with  looks,  in  which  a  little  vex- 
ation was  stin  discernible,  as  die  once 
DT  twice  sofidy  murmured  to  herself^ 
**  La  pauvre  enfant !" 

Even  that  gentle  ejaculation  was 
diought  too  severe  a  rebuke  by  A^r 
Seale,  who  comforted  me  und^  the 
infliction,  and  pledged  himself  tpMrp 
Hden,  that  I  should  be  quite  fit  to  bp 
aeen  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  I  would 
never  sgdn  transgress  in  like  manner. 
That  n&ht,  while  I  was  preparing  for 
bed,  thinking  over  my  late  inattention 
to  Mrs  Helen's  injunctions,  and  her 
indulgent  gentleness,  I  could  not  help 
aiding  her  ancient  Abigail,  who  was 
anistmg  me  to  undress,  wliether  in 
the  whde  course  of  her  long  service  of 
fiv^and-forty  years,  she  ever  rcmcn^ 


ty  scolding,  and  yet  my  dear  cousin 
oould  not  summon  up  so  much  as  • 
frown  to  testify  her  displeasure^  She 
in  a  pai^ion !  Dear  Mrs  ^etty,  tell  me 
all  about  it,  I  beseech  you.*' 

*'  Wh  V,  Miss,  you  must  know  tbem. 
If  there  is  one  thing  my  mistress  takes 
inore  pride  in  than  another,  it  is  that 
fine  old  rare  china  on  the  top  of  th^ 
commode  in  her  dreasuag^room,  ha| 
the  finest  piece  of  all  is  gone  now,  a 
large  green  jar  that  had  belon{;ed  to 
her  mother,  and  my  mistresf  prized  i( 
dearly  for  that  reason,  and  was  so 
careful  of.it,  that  she  never  sofiered 
any  one — not  me  even — to  dust  0^ 
touch  it,  or  anything  dse  on  thai 
commode*  Cicely  is  a  good,  steady^ 
careful  girl  now,  (you  know  Cicdr, 
Miss,)  but  she  came  to  us  a  sad  gio* 
dy,  careless,  tearing  young  thing  at 
first,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  my 
mistress  soon  saw  what  a  de^>e^ 
hsnd  she  was  at  whisking  an4  flv^ung 
shout  her  duster;  so  she  gave. her 
double  diarges  never  so  much  as  to  go 
near  any  of  the  duna»  narticulariy 
that  on  the  commode.  Well,  the  caref> 
iess  wench  must  needs  meddle  with*  it> 
for  all  my  mistress's  warning ;  and  on^ 
unlucky  day,  sure  enough,  down  she 
whisked  that  beautiful  j;reenJdr,  and 
it  was  smashed  all  to  pieces.  My  mis^ 
tress  heard  the  crash,  and  up  f  tc^ 
she  was  in  a  minute,  and  th^  stood 
Cicely,  looking  sheepish  enough  U>  he 
sure,  and  the  jar  all  to  particles  at  her 
feet.  Well,  Miss,  if  you'll  believe  it^ 
the  tears  <|ame  into  my  mistress's  eye% 
and,  *  Oh !'  says  she,  *  my  dear  rope 
tiler's  iar!'  And  then  to  be  suredic 
did  colour  vp  over  her  very  foidiead, 
and  spoke  quicker  than  t  )^^  ever 
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heard  he^  bdbre  or  dnoc.  *  Upon 
nty  word/  says  dic^  '  tbis  is  too  badji 
met  an  my  biddings.  Go^  go,  you 
nan^y,  carden  girl,  and  don't  let* 
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'^  She  was  going  on^  speaking  verr 
qnick,  but  mymasteri  who  h£A  foI« 
lowed  het  np  into  the  room,  came 
and  took  her  hand,  and  motioning 
Cicely  to  go  down  stairs,  (she  did  not 
wait  for  second  orders,  the  careless 
hussy,)  he  led  my  dear  mistress  to  the 
settee,  and  then,  for  all  he  kissed  her 
kindly,  and  comforted  her  for  the  loss 
of  ^dr  mother^s  favourite  jar,  he  read 
her  such  a  lecture  about  the  sinful* 
neas  of  giving  way  to  such  violent 
passions,  as  soon  set  her  a-crying  in 
good  earnest,  a  dear  sweet  soul !  and 
me,  too,  to  keep  her  company,  though 
fbr  my  life  I  could  not  see  any  such 
mat  widcedness,  in  the  few  words  she 
had  spoken^  «nd  that  hussy's  careless* 
neas  was  enough  to  provdce  a  saint* 
But  my  dear  mistress  did  not  for  a 
long  time  give  over  reproaching  her- 
self for  having,  as  she  said,  given 
way  to  such  unchristian  violence  of 
temper,  and  she  went  so  far  as  to  de« 
taiean  herself  to  that  idle  wench,  that 
liad  done  all  the  mischief,  and  told  her 
she  was  very  sorry  to  have  spoken  so 
hastily,   *  however  blameable  it  was 
in  yon,  Cicely,'  says  she,  *  to  disobey 
my  orders;  bat  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
warning  to  you  to  be  more  careful  in 
future;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the 
fault  of  which  I  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to   set  you  an  example.' 
Lord  bless  her !  we  should  all  be  an- 
gels upon  earth,  if  we  could  but  fol- 
low the  example  she  sets  us  ;  and  I 
believe,  o'  my  conscience.  Cicely  has 
been  a  steadier  and  a  better  girl  from 
that  very  day,  for  she  said,  to  be  sure 
die  minded  my  dear  mistress's  mild 
words  more  than  a  hundred  scoldings." 
'  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  at  Mrs  Betty's  fragment  of  secret 
history  ;  but  I  fdt  that  everything  I 
heard  about  my  dear  excellent  rela- 
tkma  increased  my  love  and  respect 
fbr  ihem.    Another  litde  discovery, 
fflustratlve  of  Mrs  Hden's  character, 
affected  me  fkt  more  serioudy— al- 
nioet  painftiUy-HMxm  after  my  arrival 
■at  the  Rectory.    In  the  bed-chamber 
^aai^ned  to  me,  which,  as  I  told  you, 
communicated  with  Mrs  Sede's  dn»s- 
ing-room,  beddes  the  wardrobe  and 
fbrawers  allotted  to  my  vlm,  stood  a 
cicond  cheat,  containing,  as  Mrs  Betty 


notified  to  me,  table  and  bed-hneiiA 
and  sundry  other  things,  which  she 
would  remove  if  I  reqmrcd  additional, 
room.    I  had  much  more  th^  auffi- 
dent  to  contain  all  my  poasesdon^ 
but  disorder  requires  perpetually  e^ 
panding  elbow*room,  ana  it  reigned 
paramount  over  mv  wardrobe,  tul  a( 
last,  aU  my  own  drawers  bdug  in  a 
chaotic  state  of  repletion,  I  resorted  ' 
to  those  over  whidi  my  ripht  ex^ndj 
ed  not,  to  lay  by  some  article  of  dreaa 
on  which  I  was  disposed  to  bestow 
more  than  common  case.    I  pul)ed 
open  the  first  drawer  of  that  same 
chest,  then,  and  there  lay  before  me, 
not  the  smooth,  flat  folded  damask, 
or  glossy  bed-linen,  on  which  I  ex* 
pected  to  have  found  room  to  deposit 
my  own  dress,  but  one  long,  wipive, 
glazy  garment,  aU  frilled,  and  trim<^ 
med,  i^id  pinked,  and  scalloped  abou^ 
in  a  strange  uncouth  fashion,  such  as 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  vet  in  a 
momei\t — almost  at  the  ifirst  ^lanoe<— 
I  had  an  instinctive,  shuddermg  con«- 
cdousness  of  its  destined  appropnation 
—and  I  was  standing  motionless  be- 
fore the  open  drawer,  gazing  on  its 
contents  with  eyes  half  blinded  by 
tears,  but  from  which  no  tears  fell—- , 
when  Mrs  Betty  entered  the  room, 
and  startled  me  by  her  hasty  excla- 
mation.    '*  Oh,  Miss !  what  are  you 
looking  at  ?"  she  cried.    "  I  thought 
thai  drawer  was  locked.   My  mistress 
dedred  I  would  take  particular  care 
it  was  while  you  dept  in  the  room-r- 
but  I  suppose  I  took  out  the  key  with- 
out turning  it — ^and  you  see  what  j&e 
has  made  ready,  and  hud  there  with 
her  own  dear  hands." 

I  asked  no  question  at  that  minute-^ 
indeed  there  was  nothing  to  ask.  That 
viable  proof  of  solemn  preparation 
was  all  eloquent,  and  I  continued 
gadng  upon  it  with  such  heart-suuck 
awe,  as  if  the  dear  and  venerable 
form  it  was  one  day  to  attire,  had 
been  already  dirouded  in  its  chilly 
folds.  Language  has  no  words  to  ex^- 
pressthat  exquidtely  pdnful  sensation, 
that  ag;ony  of  intense  feeling,  which 
aeems  to  contract  and  compress  the 
heart,  and  arrest  its  pulsation,  under 
the  sudden  operation  of  s6medistressftil 
cause — and  then  the  frightful  videncc 
of  its  restored  action ! — its  seemingly 
audible  throbs !— the  abrupt  sob  that 
bursts  forth — saving  it  as  it  were  from 
breaking ; — Che  hysittncal  choking  !-^ 
the  inarticulate  attempt  to  spcakl— I 
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femember  how  I  Btni^ed  wi^  it  all 
on  that  occasion,  which  was  not  j[as 
some  inight  hastily  concdTe^Van  in* 
•deqndte  caute  for  such  painful  ex*  , 
dcetnent.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
death  bad  been  brought  home  to  me ; 
that  his  insi^a  had  appalled  my 
right;  thaf  his  renfity  had  impress- 
ed upon  mj  heart  its  ever  afterwards 
fnd^ible  signet.  And  now  the  cer- 
tuntyof  the  inevitable  doom  burst 
on  me,  as  if  it  were  immediately  to 
ftU  oh  those  I  loved  so  dearly — and  I 
wondered  at  my  oast  security,  and 
thought  with  a<  cold  shudder  of  the 
gktet  ages  of  those  beloved  friends— 
m  the  advanced  years  of  my  own  dear 
IJirents— «nd  then  I  longed,  with  an 
^agony  of  tender  impatience,  to  draw 
them  all  dose  round  me  together;  or 
imtheir,  that  I  could  encircle  them  all 
in  one  dooe  embrace,  never  more  to 
lose  sight  of  them  for  one  nngle  mi- 
nute, of  those  poor  numbierS  few, 
yet  remaining,  of  their  stay  upon  earth. 
The  antidpation  of  my  own  equally 
irreverrible  doom  had  no  share  in  that 

Sinful  tumult  of  feeling.  It  is  sel- 
m,  I  bdieve,  that  the  awful  convic- 
tion of  our  own  mortality  impresses 
itself  forcibly  on  the  heart,  while  we 
are  still  buoyant  with  youth  andhealth, 
and  unbroken  spirits,  and  unchastised 
ocpectadons,  and  untarnished  hopes. 
'  ite  paroxysms  of  youthful  grief  re- 
semble the  nail-storm,  or  the  thunder- 
shower,  which  does  not  saturate  the 
earth,  though  it  defaces  its  fair  sur- 
face for  a  season,  beating  down  the 
ddicate  flowers  and  the  tender  herb- 

r  Deeper— far  deeper  penetrates 
small  continued  rain — ^palsying  (if 
ungenislly  cold^  the  very  heart  of 
vegetation  ;  ana  so  do  the  cares,  and 
d(mbts,  and  disappointments,  and 
troubles  of  advancing  life,  sink  deqi 
and  deeper  into  the  human  heart,  till 
its  fine  springs  are  broken,  its  beauti- 
ful illtisions  destroyed,  its  enthusia»« 
tic  warmth  extinguished;  and  then 
indeed  comes  the  sem&Ue  conviction  of 
our  own  mortality,  and  that  we  are 
hastening  down  a  perceptibly  rapid 
dedivity,  to  '^  the  hoose  appointed  for 
•11  living." 

How  wisdy  and  merdMly  is  it  or« 
dained  that  we  should  acquire  thus 
gradually  this  solemn  conviction !  In 
early  Hfe,  while  aU  is  well  with  us,  we 
IpeneraDy  eonnect  too  inseparably  the 
images  of  Death  atul  the  Grave ;  but 
19 
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•8  we  approach  nearer  &al  flaslcaEthf 
Iv  hdkQe,  a  further  prospect  op^ns  jnore 
aistinctly  on  the  Christian's  eye ;  uid 
though  the  destroying  angel  stands  in 
the  narrow  passage,  anil  we  befapla 
him  evc^  in  all  his  revealed  terrors, 
his  dark  pinions  cannot  Intercept  froi9 
our  steady  gaze  that  effulgence. of 
glory,  which  overpowers,  with  the 
brightness  of  its  promise,  our  natural 
shrinking   from   the   fi^uful  .things 
which  intervene — ^from  the  array  of 
Dissolution— The  Shroud— ^The  Cof- 
fin— and  the  Grave.  ( 
Besides,  the  wearv  traveller  is  con«i 
tent  to  lie  down  ana  be  at  rest.    He 
whose  journey  is  all  before  him,  scarce 
heeding;  the  sage  warnings  of  expc^ 
rienced  pilgrims,  fancies  that  he  at 
least  shall  be  more  fortunate-4hat  he 
shall  discover  wells  of  water  and  plefr* 
sant  places,  which  they  missed  in  theM* 
way  over  the  desert,  or  rather  he  fan- 
cies that  "  the  land  is  a  sood  land"— 
that  they  have  misnamed  it  a  wildes- 
ness ;  and  at  all  events,  that  there  is 
much  time  before  him,  (though  they 
call  it  briei^) — ^that  the  end  is  £ur  difrt 
tant— and  he  has  not  learnt  to  contem- 
plate, much  less  to  covet  the  repose  of 
the  grave.  He  believes  in,  but  he  does 
not  jfeei,  his  awn  mortality — no,-  not 
even  when  that  of  his  dearest  friendis 
is  pressed  home  upon  his  hesrt  with 
that  startling  force  and  evidence  of 
truth  which  so  painfully  afiected  me, 
when  I  chanced  on  the  discovery  of 
Mrs  Helen's  solemn  preparations.    I 
could  not  recover  myself  that  whole 
day,  nor  look  at  my  dfear  cousin,  with- 
out a  strange  choking  sensation,  and 
mv  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  and  at  last, 
wnen  the  dear  old  lady  noticed  my  un- 
usual quietness,  and.  questioned  mc 
with  kind  anxiousness  in  her  ^ntle 
voice,  whether  I  was  ailing  or  fatigued 
^the  pent-i^i  sorrow  £urlv  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  dasped  ner  round . 
the  nedc,  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would 
break,  to  mv  own  unspeakable  relief 
and  proportionate  surprise  and  alarm 
on  her  part    But  aft^  much  tender 
inquiry,  and  many  soothing  caresses, 
my  hysterical  affection,  sa  Mra  Helen 
termed  it,  v(as  set  down  to  the  effects 
of  over-&t]gue  and  exhausted  spirita, 
and  a  restorative  cordial  was  i^resoribed 
for  me,  (not  the  infallible  Plague- 
water,)  and  a  comfortable  posset  was 
prepa^  for  my  supper,  and  I  was 
dismissed  early  to  bed,  with  miMiy  a 
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tehS^  Um  ittkt  fHKetibiate  f^}vmctio^  Site'  wotdd  have  concealed  them,  had 
to  liteep  wdl^  and  not  eihanst  niys^  it  been  possible^  eyen  fxom  her  £utl^ 
m  future  with  over  activity  and  vio^    fnl  attendit^t ;  and  when  the  hitter 


lent  ezensiae. 

On  entering  my  chamber.  I  looked 
«8  ftarfiiBy  asltance  tbwi^rda^e  chest 
itf  drawerf,  as  if  I  had  ezpedted  tha^ 
Wnne  gluBUy  phantom  wotud  occupy 
hamScei  and  before  I  began  to  un- 
tirem,  satu^fled  myself  that  Hrs  Betty 
bad  been  true  to  her  promise  of  lock- 
ing fkst  &st  terrible  repository],  and 
ufinff  away  the  ker,  as  If  by  so  secu- 
rins  toe  object  whidi  had  caused  me 
mch  an  unescpected  shock,  I  could  also 
titdude  from  my  mind  the  Images  th^t 
slioek  had  awakened.  But  the  phan- 
tom was  not  laid  so  easQr.  "iThat  chest 
^  drawers  was  to  me  like  the  myste- 
ffoiis  box,  immovd)ly  fixed  in  a  cor- 
iker  of  the  merchsnt  Abudah's  cham- 
te.  I  never  looked  towards  it  with- 
out something  of  distressful  feeling : 
find  I  never  became  so  familiaria^ 
^th  the  idea  of  its  contents,. as  to 
place  on  it,  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  my  woik-box,  my  flower-gkss, 
or  any  cifaer  of  mj  goods  atid  chat- 
tels. 

.There  was  no  assumption  of  |in|;u- 
ha^  or  of  superior  strength  ot  mind 
In  Mrs  Helenas  fiineral  prfej^jar^tions* 


tenderly  remonstrated  widi  her  on  th# 
sul^ect,  she  obsenredy  with  a  cheerfb) 
Imd  cheering  smile,  ^*  It  will  not  IdH 
me  one  minute  the  sooner,  my  good 
%etty ;  and  when  the  time  eomes,  aU 
win  oe  ready,  without  much  trouble 
for  anybody.  Besides,  the  eostom  of 
proTicung  burial  clothes  was  still  very 
prevalent  in  Mrs  Seale'f  time;,  among 
the  many  primitive  customs  of  her  na- 
tive hmd.  Of  these,  all  that  would 
bear  transplanting,  she  had  imported 
to  Broad  ^ummenord  some  £fty  years 
before,  when  she  had  accompanied  her 
brother  thither  on  his  takingpossessioB 
of  the  Rectory.  Yes— for  full  fifty 
years  that  brother  and  sister  had 
"  dwelt  together  in  unity,"  in  thsft 
same  quiet  mansion*—''  Lovdv  and  ii>- 
separaole  in  their  lives,"  indeed,  but 
in  their  deaths  not  to  be  united.  Not 
in  the  grave,  at  least.  Who  can  doubt 
that  they  are  so,  and  for  eternity,  in 
their  FaUier'skingdom? — But  this  has 
heen  a  long  gossip,  and  I  reserve  Ibr 
another  day  my  remaining  store  of  r^ 
.minisoences  from  thi^  frugMent  of  the 
family  chronicle. 

A. 


TKBrJUUIria  or  WBIfTN0» 

Anemoiie  woeful  Trogtd^.   Om^tUit  i>^  Mauiar  BMiffffe' 

t  WILL  ten  you  of  ane  wonderous  taiUe 

Als  euir  was  tolde  be  manner 
Or  euir  wals  sung  by  mvnstrel  meete 

Sin'  tins  baisse  wocila  begi^e:-* 

It  is  of  ane  Maj,  iemd  ane  lovelve  May, 

That  ^waHit  in,  the  Moril  GtniQe, 
The  fay  rest  flower  of  mortyl  fraime. 

But  a|ie  dquil  a^poangi^  the  mennej 

For  nine  of  them  stvckit  themselHs  ibr  lofe. 

And  tenne  louppd  in  the  njaine, . 
And  seuiB-and-thret^p  braklce  their  hertis,   . 

And  neuir  lofit  womyigi  againei 

For  3k  ane  trowit  sho  mis  in  lofe. 

And  rann^  wod^e  Dor  fine.idvl^ 
There  wals  sickan  language  In  eveiy  lookf , 

And  ane  speire  In^ivety  sfi^k. 

And  sho  had  seuinty  skoris  of  yowia, 

That  blette  o'er  dallle  and  down^ 
On  the  bonny  braide  landes  of  the  Moril  Glennp^ 

And  these  beine  all  hir  owne  ; 
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That  dancit  ala  Ivth^  dt  glamsmg  fleda 
Oat  tbrougli  toe  fallyBg  cfewe; 

And  this  Kav  4ui  Md  aae  wasfw^mhjU^  haUe, 
The  dreidde  or  the  bailie  coaatnre. 

And  ^hree-and-threltye  goode  uylke  kie. 
To  beire  him  compao je  ; 

And  tbo  had  jpootft  and  Mliriigit  too. 

And  gainderis  of  mudiil  dynne. 
And  peaooUu*,  with  their  gawdyo  trainit. 

And  hertia  of  prjFdde  witkinne  ; 

And  iho  had  aAUa  With  eKriit  kaimii. 
And  hennii  fUll  croune  and  gladde. 

That  dianted  in  her  own  stacke-yairde. 
And  ooekiUit  and  laidde  lyke  maddet 

Bttt  ^v^bake  hir  minnjre  aU  all  that  geve. 

And  all  that  lordlye  trunme^ 
The  Lorde  in  heuin  he  kennit  liill  weilla. 

But  naebodye  kennlt  but  bimme ; 

For  sho  nenir  ydldft  tp  moriyl  Inknne^ 

To  prynce^  nor  yet  to  kynge— 
Sho  neuu*  wala  given  in  holye  chinrciie» 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  rynge. 

So  all  men  wifte,  and  aU  men  layde  ; 

But  the  taille  wals  in  ear  miatyme. 
For  ane  mayden  sho  colde  hardly  bee. 

With  ane  dough ter  in.bcautye'a  piyma# 

Bat  thia  bonnye  May,  ahontfver  knewo 

Ane  faderia  kindlye  claime  ; 
She  nevir  wala  blfMk  in  holye  cfauithe. 

Nor  diryatenit  in  holye  naiine. 

But  there  aho  laevit  aae  yiidlye  iowir 

Of  beautye  ao  aupreme. 
Some  fearit  aho  wala  of  the  mermaidia  faroode, 

Comitoutof  theaaultM    ' 


Some  aayit  aho  wala  Ambde  In  ane  £itrye  ryugp, 
And  bom  of  the  fahrye  queene ; 

For  there  wab  ane  rainbowe  ahynde  die  maoe 
Tliat  nychte  aho  firat  wal«  aeene. 

Somea^t  her  modcr  wok  ane  wyldie, 

Comit  fVom  a  farre  eountrye ; 
Or  ane  prbeen^  Ipftt  be  ane  wekde  warloeke 

In  a  lande  beyond  th^  aei 

Och,  there  are  doyngia  here  bdowia 
That  mortyl  nefer  aholde  kenna; 

For  there  are  thyngM  in  thia  fayre  worUe 
Beyond  the  reche  of  menne. 

Ane  thinge  moate  aure  ^nd  oCrtaimd  wala— 
For  the  bediaman  tolde  it  mee— 

That  the  knychte  w^  coft  the  Moril  Glenne 
Nefer  spok  ane  worde  but  lliree. 
Vol.  XXII.  2  E 
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And  the  maiMiiis  who  higgit  thttirykUrha'hoinse  ' 

Nefer  spoke  worde  goode  nor  ill ; 
They  ctme  lyke  ane  drehne,  and  pudt  awaye 

Lyke  shaddowis  ower  the  hilL 

They  came  lyke  ane  dreime,  and  pattit  awaye 

Whidder  no  manne  colde  telle ; 
Bat  ther  eated  their  brede  lyke  Chryityan  menne^ 

And  dranke  of  the  kryatil  welle. 

And  whenever  manne  aayit  worde  to  tbem^ 

They  stayit  their  speche  full  sone; 
For  they  ahoke  their  hedtty  and  ndsit  thdrhandia,  • 

And  lokit  to  Hefen  abone. 

And  the  ladye  came— «nd  there  ahe  baide 

For  mony  a  lauelye  daye ; 
But  whedder  sho  bred  hir  bairn  to  Gode— 

To  reade  but  and  to  praye-^ 

There  wals  no  man  wist,  thof  all  men  goessit. 

And  ffuessit  with  feire  and  dreide ; 
But  O  uo  grewe  ane  vyrgin  ros^ 

To  leimlye  womanheide : 

And  no  manne  colde  loke  on  hir  fac^. 

And  eyne,  that  bemtt  so  deire ; 
But  feelit  ane  stang  gang  thron  hia  herte. 

Far  iharper  than  ane  apeire. 

It  wala  not  lyke  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  colde  overwinne, 
But  lyke  ane  reide  hett  gaad  of  erne 

Reekyng  his  herte  ndthinnt. 

So  that  arounde  the  Moril  Glemie 

Our  braife  yong  roenne  did  lye, 
With  limbis  als  lydder^  and  als  lythe, 

Als  duddis  hung  oote  to  drye. 

And  aye  the  teris  ranne  down  in  etreim  ^ 

Ower  chekis  rychte  woe-begone ; 
And  aye  they  gaspit,  and  they  gratn?. 

And  thus  maide  py  teoos  moane : — 

"  Alake  that  I  had  ever  beene  borne. 

Or  dsndelit  on  the  knee ; 
Or  rockit  in  ane  creddil-bedde, 

Benethe  ane  moderis  ee ! 

"  Och !  had  I  dvit  before  myne  cbeike 

To  woman's  breste  had  li^me. 
Then  had'  I  ne'er  for  womanis  lofe 

Endurit  this  burning  payne ! 

"  For  lofe  is  lyke  the  fVerie  flaime 

That  quiveris  thru  the  rayne. 
And  lofe  is  lyke  the  pawngof  detbe 

That  spletis  the  herte-in  twayoe. 

"  If  I  had  lovit  yhdlye  thyng. 

Of  virdlye  blitbesomnesse, 
I  mocnte  haif  bene  belorit  agayne^ 

Aud  batliit  in  yirdiye  bU«e.- 
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Of  frowardnesae  and  syiine. 
With  he&nlye  beautye  on  the  fiuce, 

And  karte  of  aton  witbynae^ 

'' O,  for  the  g^oroyng' flftfane  of  detiie 

To  doae  my  mortyi  daye— > 
The  laat  benigfatyng  hei^e  of  brothe^ 

That  rendia  tlie  floole  away^  r 

But  wordia  gone  eiat^  and  wocdia  gone  weate, 

'Mong  hi^  and  low  degre, 
Qnhille  it  wenCe  to  the  Kynge  nnon  the  thronne. 

And  ane  wrothfiille  manne  wala  hee^-* 

''  What  J"  aaid  die  Kynge,  '<  md  ahidl  wee  aitt» 

In  aackdothe  murnyng  aadde, 
Quhille  all  myne  kig|a  of  die  londe  ^ 

For  aoe  yong  queine  ran  ^Mdde  ? 

**  Go  aaddO  nee  myne  mylke-whyte  atede^ 

Of  true  Megaiia  brode  ; 
I  will  goe  and  ae  thia  woaderoua  daime^ 

And  prof  hir  by  the  Rod^ 

*<  And  gif  I  finde  hir  diyne  qoeine. 

Or  thynge  of  Adrye  kyndey 
I  will  byme  hir  into  aahea  amalle. 

And  ayfte  them  on  the  wyade  I'.' 

The  Kynge  hethe  chosen  Iburhiaeore  knychtla. 

All  buakit  gaUantlye, 
And  bee  ia  awaye  to  the  Meril  Penney 

Alf  ftate  #lft  nee  can  dfflb 

And  quhaa  bee  came  to  the  Meril  Gknne, 

Ane  momynge  fityre  and  deiie, 
Thia  lovdy  l^y  on  borabakke  rode. 

To  hunte  the  fidbwe  deim 

Her  palfter  wala  of  snawy^  hue, 

Ane  paiUe  wanyirdlye  thTl^» 
That  rerellit  owerbiUe  and  dSiUe 

Lyke  birde  up<»i  the  wynge. 

Hir  skrene  wala  lyke  ane  netle  of  goMe, 

That  dazzlit  ala  it  flew; 
Hir  roantil  wak  of  the  raynbowla  reide, 

Hir  raille  of  ita  b(mnye  blue* 

Ane  goldene  kembe  witk  dymhidia  brydtte, 

Hir  aondye  yyrgin  cnwne. 
Shone  lyke  the  newemonia  li^ye  Wchte 

Owerdnddeofawmbeibiiowiie;     

The  lyditenins  that  ahoUa  ftom  hir  eyne^ 

Flydcerit  lyke  dfin  brande  ; 
It  wab  sherper  nor  the  aharpeat  i^eire 

In  all  North  Humber  X^mde. 

The  hawke  that  on  hir  biydd  arai& 

Outapredde  hia  pinyana  bine. 
To  keipe  him  ateddye  on4he  perdie 

Ala  hia  kmt  myatreaae  flewe^    - 
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Akhough  his  rm  aboatf  Igrke  tbegUritf 

Upon  ane  saiDle  se. 
Yet  to  the  twaine  tbtkewvr  then  benit, 

Coroparit  they  oolde  not  be.  , 

Lyke  carrje  6wtti  th*  ili«ni|1i#  «Mie 
That  shymnierifl  to  the  wynde^ 

80  flewe  her  lockk  tipon  the  guile. 
And  atremit  anur  Miyndeh 

The  Kynge.beo  fihdtt  htm  rMinde  abo«ie> 
And  caUeth  to  his  menne»  . 

"  Yonder  tho  oomif,  this  Weirdlye  wytebc^ 
This  wpjtii  of  the  glenne ! 

<«  Come  nnhe  J^tMK  tnaysler  up  bebylide^ 

This  serpente  to  belaye ; 
111  let  yon  heire  ne  jmt  her  do^nie 

In  grand  polemyck  wayek*' . 

Swyfte  catne  the  m^rdeiHrtr  sti«lh  and 
Ne  dantonit  diune  Wals  ' 


DN^ 


tJntil  the  Ryi|ge  hir  pathe  withslode^ 
In  myohte  And  maijeatyvw 

tile  Yirfgin  caste  on  him  aae  kke, 

With  gaye  and  gtaoefoUe  ayre» 
Ak  on  some  tbynge  beknre  hir  uotte> 

That  oughte  not  to  half  hene  thorc. 

The  Kynge,  wh09  belte  Wttb  lykAUhymo 

With  spechis  most  dyyine. 
Now  felit  ane  t^irobbyng  of  the  herte^ 

And  quaikyng  of  the  spyjM 

And  aye  he  gasped  for  his  hteihet 

And  gsped  in  dyre  dismays 
And  warit  his  airm^  and  nnoMe  hia 

But  worde  hee  oolde  not  aiye*  . 

The  spankye  grewis  they  aeowrti  the 

The  dunne  deire  to  restnyne ; 
The  Tyrgin  gaif  hir  steile  the  reyne^ 

And  followit,  mychte  a»d  maynok 

"  Go  brynge  hit  backe/'  the  Kyi^  he  ctyii ; 

"  lliia  reiferye  moste  no^  bea 
Thouffh  yon  sholde  bynde  hir.haiidis  tfid  ftilt^ 

60  brynge  hir  backe.lo  mcev" 

The  deire  dm  fleUte^  thid  ga^iM  gMM 

They  foUowit  harde  bdinide; 
The  mv]k-whyte.p*tfr«ye  bmahil  the  dewe 

Far  fleeter  noir  the  Wy»ie<.         

fiat  woe  bettde  ths  hirdisml  kliydMis, 

Thattai^tinthedeUer 
For  thof  with  whip  and  sp«aw  tfasye  phit^ 

FuUfarhehyndetheyefUK        / 

They  IcMi  outowr^tMr  kft.riMUetM» 

To  se  quhat  they  modtt  «fl^ 
Atod  there  the  Kyt^fi,  m  fiMetoflo^ 

L«j  spurrying  on  th^  le^  
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And  rowted  with  dispayrey 
And  pullit  the  gene  up  w  the  rotisj 

And  flong  it  on  the  ayre^ 

'^  Quhat  ailis,  qnhat  eHis  tnytie  iiojye  U^  ^ 
Soche  grieffe  I  doo  depbrew"- 
'  "  Och  I'm  hewytchity"  tti&Kynge  Mplyit, 
'' And  gone  ibr  eTermoce  ] 

«' Go  hi^iige  hir  becke^-fpo  hi^FBge  hk  bwke--- 

Go  htynge  hir  hecke  to  meef 
For  I  rooBte  tf  dier  die  of  lefey 

Or  owne  that  deire  hidye  ] 

«'  That  godde  of  IoQb  oorthnM^h  tnym  aoole 

Hadie  afaotte  hia  arrowea  keine; 
And  I  am  enchanted  t|iloiigb  the  herte^ 

The  Ifjir,  and  the  i^kine." 

The  deifo  wide  dajne  ;  the  iroyile  tnytte* 

Then  doait  the  yyrgia  roiuide. 
And  then  hir  £me  asd  lyUie  handia 

fieh  jnde  hir  ucke  were  hottode^ 

Bnt  who  ahoUe  hrnde  Mr  wynaomefeile? 
That  bredde  aoche  atrtfie  «Dd  payne. 
That  sixteen  btaif  and  Mtedhnychtia  > 

Lay  gaspyng  on  the  pfaiyae. 

And  qnhan  aho  OMde  h^Alre  the  Kyngei  ' 

Ane  yrefvdcaryl  wab  hee : 
Say  the  bee,  *'  Dame,  yo«  moate  be  myoe  lofe> 

Or  byme  beoethe  ane  tve* 

"  For  I  am  ao  aore  in  kite  with  thee, 

1  cannot  goe  nor  stande ; 
And  thinks  tbon  aoAynge  to  put  downe 

The  Kynge  of  fayre  Scetknde  ?" 

"  No,  I  can  ne'er  be  lole  to  Ihee^ 

Nor  any  brde  thou  haste ; 
For  you  are  married  menne  eche  oney 

And  I  ane  mayden  dMate. 

'' Bat  here  I  proniiaa,  and  I  TOW 

By  Scotlandis  Kynge  and  Crowne,  ' 
Who  first.a.  widower  shall  profey 

Shall  cliyme  mee  als  hia  ownek" 

l%e  Kynge  hath  aioonted  hia  mylk»%hy  to  atede/—  v 

One  worde  he  ssyde  not  morev— * 
And  he  is  awaye  mm  the  Moril  Olcnne, 

Ala  ne'er  rode  kynge  be£aM» 

Hesankehisrowillistodtonaifia, 

And  fooorit  the  muire  and  daille, 
He  helde  his  boaaette  to  hia  heide> 

And  kmted  to  the  gale. 

Till  wifts  nmne  akrei^impe  to  the  dter, 

Holdynjpie  their  liandjoi  on  hiohe ; 
Theye  neter  saw  kjrBBs  IB  lofe  helm, 

In  soche  extreimitye.  ^ 
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Tke'FerUu  of  Wemyng,  [[Aug* 

And  cYeryc  lordc  and  everye  knyebte 

Maide  off  his  several  waye. 
All  gallopyDge  als  they  had  bene  madde, 

Withoutten  stop  or  stale. 

Bat  there  wals  nefer  aoche  dole  and  payne' 

In  any  lande  befelle ; 
For  there  is  wydccdnease  in  manne,  ' 

That  griefeth  mee  to  telle. 

There  wals  one  eye^  and  one  alone,'  * 

Behelde  the  dcdis  were  done ; 
But  the  lovelye  Queene  of  fayre  Sootiand« 

Ne'er  sawe  the  momyng  sone ;  » 

And  senlntye-Btfnin'wvdded  dtaiis,   "    -   ' 

Als  fayre  as  e'er  were  borne. 
The  very  pryde  of  all  the  lande^ 

Were  cwpis  befor  the  momer 

Then  there  wals  noughte  bai  mnttiyi^  wediSi 

And  sorrowe,  and  dismaye ; 
While  baryal  met  with  bnryd  stille. 

And  joiUed  by  the  waye. 

And  graffis  were  howkyt  in  grene  kyrkyardis. 

And  howkyt  deipe  and  wyde  ;| 
Quhille  bedlaris  swairfltfor  verye  toyle. 

The  camlye  corpis  to  hyde^  > 

The  graffis,  with  thdr  nnaeiBilyejawis, 

Stode  gaipyng  daye  and  nydito 
To  swdlye  np  uie  nyre  and  vonge ;-« 

It  wals  ane  grefous  sychte  I 

And  the  bonny  Ma^  of  the  Moril  Qlrnktue 

Is  weipynge  in  dispayre. 
For  sho  saw  the  hillis  of  Ikyre  Seotlande 

Colde  bee  hir  home  no  mayie. 

Then  there  wab  chariotii  came  owemyeht«> 

Als  svlente  and  als  sone 
As  shaddowe  of  ane  litdl  dudde 

In  the  wan  lychte  of  the  mone^ 

Some  sayde  there  came  oat  of  the  rocke. 

And  some  oat  of  the  ae ; 
And  some  sayde  theye  ware  sent  fWm  helle. 

To  bryng  that  fayre  ladye» 

When  the  day  sk^  beganneto  ftokse 

The  grizdye  eistren  fdle. 
And  the  littil  wee  hatte  wala  bounde  to  adke 

Hla  darke  and  eirye  oelle^ 

The  fajrest  flowir  of  mortal  iVanne 

Psssit  Arom  the  Moril  Glenne; 
And  ne'er  maye  soche  ane  deidlie  eye 

Shyne  amongis  Chrystyan^mennal  .. 

In  senin  chaiiotia  gUdit  teyditey- 

The  tiayne  went  own  urn  Mb» 
All  wrappit  withynne  ane  ahowor  of  haiUe ; 

Whidder  no  manne  oekle  teller 
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But  there  was  ane  thippe  in  the  Firthe  of  Forthe, 

The  lyke  nefer  sailit  the  faeme,   . 
For  no  nianne  of  hir  country  knew^ 

Hit  colorii,  or  hir  naime. 

Hir  matte  wala  maide  of  beaien  golde^ 

Hir  sailis  of  the  sylken  twjne^ 
And  a  thousande  pennonis  ttreimjt  behyiide» 

And  tremblit  owre  the  bryne. 

Ah  aho  laye  mirrorit  in  the  mayne^ 

It  wala  ane  comelye  viewe^ 
So  inanye  raynbowis  rmmde  hir  playit. 

With  eoery  breeze  that  blewe. 

And  the  hailitone  shieode  it  rattled  loode, 

Rychte  over  fbrde  and  fenne> 
And  awathit  the  flower  of  the  Morii  Glenne 

Fnnn  eyes  of  amfiille  Hienne. 

And  the  hailstone  shronde  it  quhdit  and  rowed, 

Als  wan  as  dethe  unshrivai, 
I.yke  ddddothe  of  aneangeUe  grymme, 

Or  wynding  sheete  of  hevin* 

It  wals  ane  feirseine  ^ohte  to  se 

Toylle  through  the  momyng  graye. 
And  whenever  it  leachit  the  comelye  sbippe^ 

Sho  set  saiUe  and  awaye. 

Sho  set  hir  saille  before  the  gaille, 

Als  it  beganne  to  tyng, 
And  sho  hmt  and  rockit  dome  the  tyde, 

Unlyke  ane  yirthlye  thyng. 

The  dolfinis  fledde  oute  of  hir  waye 

Into  the  crekis  of  Fyffb, 
And  the  Uackgaird  seelis  they  yowlit  for  dredde. 

And  swamme  for  dethe  and  lyfe. 

And  the  nelloehis  snyfterit,  puffit^  and  rowed. 

In  dreddour  sadde  to  se. 
And  lyke  the  rain-drop  from  the  cloudde, 

Theye  shotte  alangis  the  sea ; 

And  they  bullorrit  into  the  bayis  of  FyiTe, 

Als  if  through  terrour  blynde. 
And  tossit  and  tombiiit  on  the  strande* 

In  greate  dismaye  of  mynde. 

But  ay  the  shyppe,  the  bonnye  shyppe, 

Outowre  the  greene  waive  flewe, 
Swyfflte  als  the  solan  on  the  wyng, 

Or  terrifyit  sea-mewe. 

No  billewe  breisted  on  her  prowe, 

Nor  levellit  on  the  lee ; 
Sho  lemit  to  sayle  upon  the  «yre. 

And  neoer  tonche  the  sea. 

And  awaye,  and  awaye  went  the  bonnye  shyppe, 

Whicbe  manne  never  m<ve  did  se : 
But  whedder  sho  wente  is  hefen  or  belle, 
Wals  nefer  maide  knowne  to  race. 
Mount  Bender,  July  5th,  1827.  ' 
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THB  DUJ^B  OF  WBLLIMSTOK* 


Aethur,  Duke  of  WeUingtoD,  en- 
tered the  teryioe  aChb  oonntrjon  the 
S5th  of  December  1787,  m  |Ui  eniigii 
in  the  ilst  miment  of  foot.  He  wm 
then  in  hit  eis^teentli  year^and  had 
reoeiTed  an  excellent  military  edac»« 
lion  under  the  celebrated  Fignerol, 
Preaident  of  the  Academy  of  Anfpa. 
Hia  riae  waa  lapidy  though  oerUmly 
■not  jnove  rapid  than  the  aitnation  m 
.  hia  frnuly,  and  the  cuatoma  of  the 
tfrny  at  we  period,  mi^t  lead  as  to 
espeet:  for,  afteraaeneaof  ezchan- 
f^  and  promotional  he  waa,  on  the 
SOth  Sept.  1793,  saaetled  to  a  lien- 
tenant-cobnelcy,  by  porehaae,  in  the 
33d  infantry.  Aa  England  ei^oyed, 
daring  tl^  whole  of  hia  early  career, 
a  profound  peace,  no  opportunity  waa 
lunitthed  him  of  applying^lo  practical 
uaea  ^e  lesaona  which  he  had  learned 
at  Angera,  till  after  hia  appointment 
to  the  eomroand  of  a  regiment.  But 
the  S3d  will  long  remember,  tha^  to 
the  Great  Captain,  it  [#  indd>tedfbr  a 
ayatem  of  internal  arrangement,  to 
whidi  no  corps  in  his  Migesty's  ser- 
vice can  boast  of  any  superior.  Of 
this  a  very  convincing  proof  was  fur- 
nished, no  longer  ago  thaji  during  the 
temporary  exile  of  Napoleon  at  Elba, 
and  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  a 
British  army,  under  the  eommana  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  To  indulge 
aome  caprice  or  imother  of  thoae  at 
the  head  of  the  Paymaater'a' depart- 
ment, one  uniform  method  of  fMiying 
the  tioopa,  and  maMag  up  their  ac- 
oounta,  was  chalked  out  for  the  whole 
army.  It  waa  tried,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  courae,  it  fioled ;  upon  which  the 
83d  returned  to  the  original  plan  in- 
vented by  the  Duke,  iqaich  waa  not 
only  permitted  without  a  remon* 
atianoe,  but  even  adopted  with  auc« 
aeas  by  adier  regiments. 

Colonel  Wellealev'B  active  military 
life  began  with  tne  expedition  to 
Britanny  in  1794,  under  Lord  Moira. 
From  thence  he  accompanied  hia 
lordahip  to  Ostend  ;  /followed  him  in 
his  perilous  and  well-conducted  march 
to  join  the  Duke  of  York,  and  s|iaicd, 
with  his  Royal  Hi|diiiess'  army,  the 
disastrous  retreat  Uirou^  Ho^aad. 
Colonel  Wellesley's  eminent  services 
throughout  thia  melancholy  business 
have  been  so  comletely  obscured  by 
the  great  deeda  of  his  after  h£e,  that 


thefiu^of.hia  haying  perfbrmed  the 
oampaign  of  1794^5,  seems  not  to  be 
genmlly  known*  Yel  it  was  he,  who, 
at  the  head  of  three  bi^talions,  oover-i 
ed  all  the  great  movcatfenta  of  the 
*nny,.  fi^rina.evidenee,  even  then,  of 
that  extraorainary  coolness  and  pre* 
aenae  of  miiid,  which  bai%  aince  ren- 
dered him  ao  illaalrioaa  throughout 
Burope. 

On  As  ratursof  the  troops  to  Eng« 
land.  Colonel  Wellesley's  r^ment 
waa  ane  of  dioae  erdesed  tA  hold  them- 
aelvea  in  leadineaa  for  an  immediate 
eacpwUtJon  ta  the  Weat  Ilidiea.  The 
regiment  waa  actually  embarked,  but 
as  if  fate  had  determined  to  preserve 
from  the  ravagea  of  a  aoadons  climate, 
one  whose  life  has  proofed  of  ao  much  . 
importance  to  hia  country,  a  aeriea  of 
heavy  galea  came  on,  and  continued 
for  so  extended  a  space  to  baffle  evcay 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Chria« 
tian  to  put  to  aea,  that  all  attempta 
were  finally  abandoned..  The  33d 
diaembarked,  and  proeeeded  to  Ire- 
land, whither  Colond  Wellesley  ac- 
companied it* 

Colonel  Wellealey  waa  not  doomed 
to  a  very  protraeted  period  of  idlencaa, 
aad  the  next  fidd  ia  which  he  waa 
called  upon  to  display  hia  talenta,  waa 
one  not  unworthy  of  theni.  His  bro- 
ther. Lord  Momington,  being  ap- 
pointed Govemor-Gencval  of  India  in 
1797,  the  33d  regiment  waa  command- 
ed to  form  part  of  the  force  allotted 
lor  the  protection  of  th#.  Companj'a 
territoriea.  Of  the  political  conditioa 
in  which  the  new  Gevenlor  found  hia 
province,  it  fiilia  not  in  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  sketch  to  offinr  any  par- 
ticular account.  Tippoa^Sultaun,  the 
moat  inveterate  enemy  whom  EngUmd 
haa  ever  had  in  the  East,  waa  then 
deeplv  engaged  an  a  series  of  i^ts  and 
ne^tiationa  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bntiah  power,  and  the  oonaequent 
emancipation  of  India  from  European 
influenoe.  He  waa  already  bringing 
to  aa  iasue,  alliaacpa  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  with  Zeroaum  Shah  in  Canda- 
hir,  vrith  the  French  in.  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
when  Lord  Momingtoo,  having  ob- 
tained accurate  infonnation  of  the 
Btate  in  which  affiurs  stood,  hastened 
ta  aauk  him.  An  armv  of  36,000 
under  the  command  of  General 
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TUnk,  witdlreelcd  toenig  theMy*    letly  came  in, hat  abM^  bome lMti« 


tore  tenitory,  and  to  tiiat  army  CSolb* 
Bel  Wdlcdey  was  attadied.  :It  ia- 
woK^jdzmuk,  that  General  Haiw 
lis  was  OB  the  praeat  oecadon  atiuim 
•rf  in  hia  comaaand  by  a  mlKtaiT* 
*eeiindl^-a  meaiare  quite  unprece- 
dented in  ^e  annsia  of  modem  war^ 
faio— and  that  of  die  memboa  who 
eompoted  that  ooonoil,  wi^tit  wboie 
sanction  BO  important  matter  eonld  be 


BMm^^  that  hearing  peopb  in  motion 
in  his  front,  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
eommcnding  his  men  to  apply  the 
matches  to  their  cannoo,  Irhen  die 
Toiee  of  his  companion,  in  the  act  of 
animating  his  fMlowers  to  a  charge, 
arrested  him.  The  £iietwn,  that  each 
party  mistook  that  before  it  Anr  die 
enemy,  and  Colonel  Shaw  waa  not  a 
Httie  astonished  when  he  found  that 


undertaken,  Cbhmd  WeUedey  waacne.'  die  body  about  to  rush  upon  a  battery. 
During  the  progress  of  the  British'  auppotted,  aa  all  the  Musanlnum'a 
army,  only  one  battle  waa  fondit,—  batteries  were  known  to  be  supporSMl^ 
that  of  Msflavilly,  in  which  Cokoel  by  infantry,  amounted  to  no  more  thaft 
Wdledev   with  the  SSd  raiment  ""  «     ...^ 

r^  distingoished  himself  To' 
followed  the  odebrated  siege  and 
eapture  of  Scringapatam,--^  which 
the  details  are  too  generally  known- 
to  require  any  repetition  here.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  toplace 
in  its  true  light  a  drcnmstance,  mich, 
partly  perhapa  ftoot  inadvertence,  and 
partly  from  malevt^ence,  has  more 
dian  once  been  brought  up  as  dero- 
patoiy  to  the  high  dutracter,  and  un« 
luipeaehable  courage,  of  our  great  Qt* 
nerisL 

It  is  wdk  known,  that  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  completing  the  inrestment  of' 
die  cHy,  it  waa  necessary  to  drive  in, 
ewtsin  detadnnents  of  the  enemy's ' 
force,  which  oocupiod  very  strong  and 
uneven  cronnd  shout  the  Sultaun 
pktah  Tbbe,  and  die  aqueduct.  The' 
eommand  of  the  little  corps  appointed 
to  diis  serriee  wss  intrusted  to  Cob- 
ad  Wellesley,  and  the  service  itself 
being  undertaken  at  nkht,  succeeded 
onlv  in  part  One  oivision,  under 
Colonel  Shaw,  took  possession  of  a 
ruined  viUa,  about  forty  ysrds  from 
die  aquedu^  but  was  unable  to  ad« 
vance  fordier,  whflst  die  other  divi« 
sion,  under  Cdond  Wdlesley  in  per« 
son,  foiling,  in  the  dark,  among  db- 
stadfs  whoSy  unexpected,  bwame 
broken,  and  in  some  degree  dispersed. 
The  Colonel hhnsdf,  with  a  smsllpart 
of  his  corps,  after  waUdng  about  from 
place  to  place,  foil  back  at  tsst  upon 
die  ruined  viAsge,  and  seeing  that  all 
chance  of  victory  was  gone,  withdrew 
from  dience  into  the  camp.  Now, 
from  these  materials  it  haa  been  at- 
tempted to  get  up  a  tale  injurious  to 
the  military  reputation  of  Colonel 
WeOesley.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
sard  or  more  wicked.  Colond  Shaw, 
upon  whose  detachment  Colonel  Wel- 
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ity  men.  These  were  all  which 
the  darkness  and  confruion  had  left 
around  their  Colond,  and  with  these 
he  had  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
Were  there  any  proofo  of  timidity 
here?  The  attadc  failed,  it  is  true,  aa 
all  attache  are  liable  to  foil,  if  haaardU 
ed  during  the  night  upon  positions  of 
whose  peculiar  localities  the  attsddng 
party  is  ignorant;  butthefoihirecaa* 
not  be  attributed  to  any  wsBt  of  doD, 
far  less  of  oouasge,  outhe  partof  hhu 
vHio  headed  H. 

Next  monrinu  the  anne  poiBis  were 
assailed,  and  under  the  same  ffuidan^ 
at  nine  o'dock.  They  were  both  car«i 
ried  in  the  flneat  atjie,  aad  the  invests 
ment  waa  oompleted. 

When  Seringapatam  HbB,  CoIomI 
Wdledey  was  nominated  to  die  high 
and  hmmtant  offiea  of  Governor,  and 
General  Admhriatrator  of  the  Bewly«« 
acquired  pro^dnee. '  He  eoBduotadhMU* 
a^  here  with  an  union  of  v^our  and 
urbanity,  whidi  at  once  overawed  and 
won  the  aff^etionaof  the  people  eam« 
mittedtohisdiarge;  and  he  enjoyed 
one  fredi  opportimity  more^  for  the 
exercise  of  his  miUtuy  talent,  hi  the 
pursuit  and  overthrow  of  a  ftedxx>ter,. 
named  Dhondia  Waugh.  Thb  nsan, 
vHio  had  plundered  and  laid  waste  the 
surroondiiig  oeuntry ,  was  intercepted, 
at  the  head  of  5000  horse,  by  Ceload 
Wdledey,  widi  four  weak  reghaents. 
No  dday  was  made  in  attacking;  and 
though  the  British  force  was  unavoid* 
ably  dmwn  up  in  a  sn^  Hue,  vet 
audi  uras  die  vigour  of  its  ditfge,  that 
die  enemy  were  oompletdy  rooted, 
and  their  leader  slain. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  MomiiM^« 
ton  was  buiily  preparing  to  meet  the 
fi^h  dangers  which  from  every  quat« 
ter  menaced  British  India.  One  army, 
under  the  goidance  of  Oenerd  Baird, 
2F 
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32i  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 

began  its  Ynfflrcb'  to  l^nfp<»  whilst  this 
others  were  collected  at  difllnrent  points 
in  each  of  the  Presidencies^  for  tho 
putpose  of  watching  the  movements 
of  Mons.  Perron,  of  Holkar^  of  Sdn^ 
diah,  and  the  Peishwah.  The  latter, 
indeed,  being  driven  at  last  to  take 
refuge  in  Bombay,  became  the  ally  of 
the  English,  whilst  Scindiah  was 
known  to  fear  his  rival,  more  than  he 
dresuled  OUT' countrymen ;  but'^Mons. 
Perron  and  Holkar  were  both  invete- 
rate enemies  to  Great  Britain,  and  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  anticipate 
their  attacks. 

By  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  £i^* 
Ush  undertook  to  restore  the  Peishwah 
te  h£i  throne,  from  which  Holkar  had 
expelled  him.  For  this  purpose,  the 
main  body  of  the  Madras  army,  under 
General  Stuart,  assembled  at  Hurry- 
hur,  while  a  detachment,  consisting 
of  9700  men,  was  at  the  same  time 
dispatched,  under  General  Wellesley* 
into  the  Mahratta  territory.  General 
Wellesley  received  this  appointment, 
not  only  because  his  mihtary  talents 
were  estimated  as  they  deserved,  but 
because  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  of  the  Mamatta  habits,  and 
the  degree  of  influence  which  he  had 
contrived  to  obtain  among  that  singular 
race  of  men,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for. 
filling  So  important  a  situation.  The 
wisdom  of  the  sdection  was  amply  esar 
hibited  in  its  results.  During  a  season 
of  the  year,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
miUtary  movements,  he  performed  a 
long  march  through  the  Mahratu  ter« 
niarff  without  any  loss,  or  even  dis« 
tress,  to  his  troops,  so  judicious  were 
his  amngethents  for  the  supply  of 
ev^thingrequisite  in  such  cases ;  and 
though  his  route  lay  through  the  heart 
of  a  hostile  population,  so  complete 
was  his  discipline  in  preventing  every 
species  of  plunder  and  excess,  that 
wherever  he  appeared  he  was  hailed- 
as  a  protector  and  preserver. 

Having  arrived  at  Akloors,  General 
Wellesley  was  joined  by  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, at  the  head  of  the  Nizam's 
subsidiary  force.  Learning,  however, 
that  Holkar  had  ouitted  Poonah>  and- 
that  Ammxt^ao,  nither  of  the  puppet 
whom  the  usurper  had  placed  upon 
the  throne,  had  determined  to  plun- 
der and  set  fire  to  the  plaee  upon  the- 
approach  of  the  British  army,  the  ge« 
nersl  deen^  it  advisable  to  push  for- 
ward with  only  a  part  of  his  force. 
He  was  additionally  induced  to  adopt 


course,  bccMse  the  country 
through  which  it  became  necessary  lo: 
pass,  was  perfectly  OEhaustcd ;  and 
besides  that  the  whole  could  not  mev» 
widi  the  rapidity  of  a  part,  a  part 
only  could  hope  to  find  subsistenee  on, 
its  journey.  Colonel  Stevenson  waa  , 
acowdingly  left  behind,  when  there 
were  yet  sixty  miles  between  him  and- 
the  Mahratta  capital;  and  General 
Wdkdey,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
only,  pushed  on.  These  sixtj  miln^ 
were  performed  in  the  almost  mcredi- 
bly  short  spaoe  of  thirty. two  hours*: 
Aough  the  last  forty  led  through  the; 
nuK^  pass  of  the  uttle  fihoorghauty 
andwere  trtt^ersed  by  nifi^t.  But  the 
movement  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success, — the  city  was  saved,  ami 
Amnut  Rao  with  diflkulty  escsped. 

Though  Scindiah  fearedr  ^nd  had 
just  cause  to  fear  Holkar,  not  les» 
than  he  feared  the  growing  power  of 
the  Company,  it  was  not  possible  lor 
him,  especially  whUat  Mens.  Perron 
remained  in  hu  service^  to  expsrienoe 
any  degree  of  ecnrdiality  towards  the 
British  Government.  Mo  aoonor  had^ 
the  interference  of  the  British  troope 
delivered  him  'from  his  tenor  in  one 
quarter,  than  jealousy  and  sn^cioo- 
of  those  to  whom  that  deliveranoe  wasr 
owing,  overcame  him.  He  entered  into, 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  R^oah  of  Berar, 
for  the  purposeof  subverting  theK%)ah 
of  Bassein.  This  measure  co«ld  not 
be,  and  was  not  long  concealed.  Re-, 
monstrances  were  made,  and  explana-^ 
dons  demanded ;  and,  finally,  when 
to  prevarications  and  fatSehaods  a  laoH 
guage  of  open  defiance  succeeded,  it, 
was  determined  to  bring  him  to  hi* 
senses  by  force  of  arms.  A  campaign- 
was  in  consequence  planned,  upon  a 
scale  infinitely  wider  than  any  £uro-> 
pean  had  heretofore  ventured  to- con-, 
template  in  the  East.  It  comprehend- 
ed almost  the  whole  of  Hiodostan, 
from  Calcutta  and  Madras  on  the 
eastern,  to  Bombav  on  the  western- 
side,  and  firora  Dellii  on  the  north  to 
Poonah  on  the  south.  Amidst  other, 
arrangements.  General  VVeUesley  was 
appointed  to  oppose  the  confederated 
force  under  Scmdiah  and  the  R^ah 
of  Berstr,  in  the  Deckan ;  to  protect 
the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwah  ;  and  to 
deliver  t|ieCompany's  potsessionsfrom 
danger.  To  enable  him  to  efleot  these 
ob^ts  the  better,  and  to  assist  him  in 
rightly  employing  his  established  in- 
fiuenoe  among  the  Mahratu  diiefti  be 
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IMS  iuveBled  mifli  t  dtstiDct  local  au* 
tliority,  Bnljeet  onfy  ta  the  Govenior- 
60BMral  in  Coancii/  and  gifted  with 
ftiU  pewera  to  coudude  upon  the  spo^ 
all  mith  airangemeBts  as  he  aheold 
judge  aeoetiary,  eithec  for  the  final 
a4)ttatiiieDt  of  peade,  or  the  sacceQsful 
conduct  of  the  war.  .  ) 

The  two  great  obstades  which  a 
British  generol  in  India  is  called  upooi 
to -overcome — are  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gciice  sdlh  whichi  the  native  princQs 
endeatoor  to  amuse  and  over-readi 
him  i}j  proposes  to  treaty  and  Ihe  oe« 
leritj  and  prddenoe  with  whidi  nati?« 

es^arotd  bringihg  matters  to  the 

i  of  a  battle.  *  To  harass -£urope-i 


ana  by  kn^  and  incessant  marches, 
€nt  off  their  supplies,  and  interrupt 
their  convoys^  -constitutes  the  chief 
exeeUeeee  of  Indian  tactics,  and  forms, 
in  truth,  the  most  effectual  means  by 
wjndi  any  native  leader,  can  hope  to 
tviumnh.  Upon  this^system  Sdimiah 
and  his  ally '  pertiuadously  actedi 
tte  wuted-^anny,  amounting  in  all 
to  M  or  60,000  men,  including  10,500 
tegular'  irifanl^,  and-  100  guns,  fd^ 
hade  Irom  position  to  position,  before 
'die  Britiah  troops.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
1»lst  of  September  that  the  faintest 
hope  eoidd  be  entiertained  that  they 
would  ho  deeeired  idto  a  battle.'  On 
that  day^  however,  being' arnved  at 
BidBaftoor,  6enertd  WeHedi^residved 
to  aepaimto  hia.own  division  from  that 
of  ColoBid' Stevenson,  and  gave  orders 
that  each  should  move  at  the  same 
tiae'l^  a  different  road,  under  the 
fannrsBuion  that  one  or  other,  if  not 
hoth,  might  certainly  come  «p  wiUi 
the«Demy. 

'  Hohimsdfbeganhismardionthe 
9M,  taking  the^eastem  route/and 
icoehing  Naidnair  on  the  S3d»  he 
fimnd  mtt  the  enemy  were  encamped 
about  six  miles  off,  onthe  very  ground 
where  he  had  himself  determined  to 
halt.  Thoi^h  there  were  with  him 
baldly  0000  men,  and  though  tfie 
troops  had  already  travelled  fourteen 
mileB  under  a  burning  sun,  he  made 
np  his  nrind  at  once  that  the  opportu- 
■itv  whidi  fiirtune  had  thua  thrown 
in  hia  way,  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  left  a  sufficient  guard  to  protect 
^^^Mggage  and  stores,  and  with  the 
rest,  amounting  to  less  than  5000, 
pusiied'  fonrard.  The  oiemy's  army 
wa8<dMiwn  m  between  telCartBaattd 
tbe^Jkwh,  thdr  line  extending  east 
and  west  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
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former  river,  which,  being  feteep  and 
rocky,  was  inaccessible  to  guns,,  ex- 
cept at  one  or  two  places..  The  right, 
which  condsted  wholly  of  cavalry, 
took  post  in  communication  with  the 
infantry,  which  occupied  the  fortified 
village  of  Assaye,  destined  to  give  a 
name  to  the  battle ;  whilst  thdr'  left 
was  strengthened  by  keeping  there  the 
nutfoof  their  artillery.  They  mustered 
in  all  upwards  of  40,000  men,  and 
showed  a  front  of  great  boldness  and 
uncommon  regularity. 

We  are  not  wilhng  to  waste  (ndt 
own  or  our  readers'  time  by  a  minutcf 
recapitulation  of  the  events  of  this 
glorious  battle.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  filled  a  situation' 
more  hazardous,  nor  was  ever  called 
upon  to  exert  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
solution and  coolness,  than  were  re« 
quired  at  his  hands  that  day.  In  the 
first  placei  the  plan  of  attack  on  which' 
he  had  determined  wks  rendered  vofd' 
by  the  mistaken  intircpidity  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  a  picquet,  who 
hurried  the  British  right  into  action, 
while  it  was  intended  merely  to  de- 
nonstrate,  and  brought  on  a  conflict 
on  the  eneifiy's  left,  wnich  the  General 
had  resolvea  to.  avoid.  In  the  next 
place,  when  every  other  disposition 
had  been  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
artillery  could  not  be  brought  into 

eiy.  Almost  any  other  man  would 
ve  paused  under  such  drcum$tan- 
ees,  till  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was 
hourly  expected,  should  arrive.  But 
General  Wdledey,  proippt  as  the  fal- 
con in  its  course,  effbcted  at  the  in- 
stant that  whidi.  is  allowed  to  be  by 
Ux  the  most  difficult  object  to  he  ef« 
£eoted  in  war.  He  changed  his  plan 
of  attack  after  the  V&ttle  had  begun, 
and  carried  everything  before  him. 
The  victory  was  complete.  The  whole 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  twice  won 
with  the  bayonet,  fell  ;nto  the  hands 
of  the  victors ;  15300  dead  were  count- 
ed on  the  fidd ;  the  villages  and  coun- 
try round  were  crowded  with  wound- 
ed fugitives ;  and  the  entire  materiel, 
atores,  bullocks,  tents,  and  ciBxa\h- 
equipage,  became  the  prey  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  Yet  was  the  conquest 
won  with  desperate  loss ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  victorious  army  bdn^ 
placed  hors  de  combat. 

The  immediate  rraults  of  the  suc- 
oeas  was  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Sdndiah,  to  amuse  nis  conqueror  with 
empty  negotiations.     General  Wel« 
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lefley^lMWfver^WMtetoo  ^ 
M  well  M  too  deeply  Tcned  in  Orien- 
tal  duplioity,  to  oe  cheaDfd  ly  such 
prooeedingi.  Henwot  onoe  tfiat^ 
AUies  BOOffht  onlj  to  gtin  time,  and 
ke  mohred  that  their  temporiiing  po^ 
licy  should  avail  them  nothing.  He 
onoe  more  pat  hia  troopa  in  motion^ 
and  having  destroyed  Siundiah's  Paw 
sian  cavalry,  aa  weU  aa  defeated  the 
greater  part  of  the  Berar  iniantrv  on 
the  plaina  of  Aiganm,  he  atormed  the 
hill-fort  of  Gawalgur,  and  eompelled 
^  Bijah  10  porchaae  a  aepaimte 
peaee,  hy  eeding  the  poovmeea  ot  Ant- 
tach  and  Baliaore.  The  soyeetion  of 
the  R^ah  waa  soon  followed  by  that 
of  Sdndiah.  In  a  fortnight  afte  the 
temar  came  to  terms,  the  latter  gbd« 
ly  aoed  for  them ;  and  peace  waa 

Cted  him  on  snch  oonditiona  as  the 
iah  General  aaw  fit  to  name.  Itia 
iinnewjsBsry  for  us  to  add,  that  the 
campaign  waa  conducted  in  other 
quarters,  if  not  with  the  briOianoy 
whidi  diatinffuiahed  the  war  in  tM 
Dedbm,  at  all  events  with  perfect  euo* 
cesa.  Mooa.  Perron,  with  hia  dieei^in- 
ed  corps,  was  annihilated ;  the  blind 
and  oppressed  Mogul  waa  act  at  !£• 
berty,  and  tranquillity  was  everywhere 
restored  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

The  conaequencea,  to  General  Wei* 
lealey,  of  his  distinguished  conduct  in 
this  war,  were  the  commencement  of 
those  honours  and  that  popularity 
iHiidi  have  since  fallen  in  showera 
wponhim.  ThethanjLsofbothHouaea 
of  Parliament  were  voted  ta  him,  and 
he  waa  created  a  Knight  of  theBatk. 
A  monument  waa  crMted  at  Caloutta^ 
te  commemorate  the  battle  of  Asmye. 
He  was  presented  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  that  dty  with  a  splendid  sword; 
by  the  ofltora  of  hia  own  army  with 
a  golden  vase;  nor  waa  i^  pcrhaaa, 
the  least  i^tifying  testimony  to  hia> 
merit,  that  the  people  of  Sciingapa* 
tam^  town  which  he  had  aasiated  to. 
aubdui^  and  had  long  governed,  vo« 
ted  him  an  address  of  congratulation 
and  aflEbction.  In  a  word,  he  returned, 
to  England  in  1805,  an  ot(ject  of  sin* 
cere  esteem  to  all  who  personally, 
knew  him,  and  of  respect  and  admira-* 
tton  to  his  countrymen  in  general. 

We  ma]r  be  allowed  to  record  hen^ 
a  atriking  instanoe  of  the  juat  estima-^ 
tien  in  whidi  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley's 
talenta  were  dien  held  by  one  wW 
waa,  and  is,  well  qualified  to  spedc 


outenandiBal^feets;  We  have  i 
letter  from  one  qf  the  most  distin* 
guiahed  aoldiera  and  atatesmen  in  the 
Company'a  aervice,  of  which  the  foU 
kwing  la  an  extract.  Hia  correa* 
pendent,  it  appeared^  had  been  wri« 
tiqg  deq^oudinglv  to  him  of  the  atate 
of  the  army  at  nome^  and  especially 
of  the  abaenee  of  geniua  di^dayed 
by  its  chiefii  in  all  the  varioua  ej^e* 
ditiona  in  which  they  had  engayd.^-» 
**  There  ia  a  young  man  he^  aaya 
the  writer,  wnooe  name  we  abstam 
from  givii^,  beeauae  we  have  no  ao* 
thoKi^  to  give  it»  *'  who,  if  I  miatake 
not  Kieatl  Vj  will,  one  dnr  or  anothes^ 
axn^y  leoeem  the  Britisb  army  from 
disgrace^  If  tiie  rulsa  of  the  eervaee 
would  only  permit  WeUesley  to  be 
advanced  at  once  to  the  highest  ata« 
tion,  the  government  could  not  do  a 
vnser  thing  than  place  him  at  the  head 
of  any  army  which  it  may .  aee  pee* 
per  to  employ  on  the  continent  of 
Burope."  How  haa  thia  great  and 
good  man'a  prophecy  been  aeooB^ 
plished! 

From  1805  to  1807,  Sir  Arthnr'a 
life  vraa  prhwipally  passed  in  Enghmd, 
He  proceeded,  indeed,  in  command  of 
a  brigade,  with  the  army  under  Lard 
Cathcart,  which  landed  on  the  centi* 
nent  only  in  time  to  haar  of  the  da- 
feat  of  the  Auatriana  at  ApaterliU  ; 
but  the  army  did  nothing;  and  he 
returned  along  with  it*  He  next  took 
his  seat  in  the  Houae  eJT  OemBMSM,  ia 
1806,  aa  member  fer  the  borane^  oC 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^;  and 
the  same  year  married  hia  present 
Dudies%  tne  Honourable  Catherine 
Pdcenham.  In.  1807,  he  removed  to 
Irdand  aa  chief  aaeietaiT  under  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Of  the  mode  isi 
which  he  mnt  hia  time  whilst  filling 
that  high  civil  station,  aeveial  ciBiotti 
stories  are  afloat  That  he  was  net  in* 
attentive  to  hia  dutiea,  the  feet  that 
Dublin  owea  to  him  ita  ^bctive  mm 
lice,  is  alone  anfljcient  to  prove.;  bnt 
Sir  Arthur  was  theB,aaheiaJio«,at 
heart  a  aoldier.  It  ia^stated,  that  the 
chief  amuaement  of  hia  Itisue  heura 
qonnsted  in  manosuvring  npen  hia 
table  massea  of  wooden  mem,  and 
atudying  die  theory  of  that  art  wfaidi 
he  liaa  smce  carried  ao  fer  in  praoticeif 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
Bome  polie^magiatrate,  or  other  eivic 
functionary,  haa  guned  admisaion  t^ 
hia  presence,  he  Ma  fennd  thai 
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jiHtir  tailed  with  « imp  of  Ennmeb&r    Wdk»Wf< 

forldiDy  andliolduig  a  ptir  orooiii<« 

ptMct  in  hk  hand.    One  kg  of  the 

amoftm  was  kepi  rlTOtted  to  a  parCU 

cnUr  ipol,  whilst  the  lecretary^  look- 

tag  up,  wooUL  hear  all  that  the  intra- 

ikr  had  lo  lay,  give  his  ofdere,  orof«* 

ler  his  opinioD ;  and  before  the  man  of 

peaee  had  iairlj  quitted  the  ofEJk,  the 

soldier's  eye,  in  undivided  attention^ 

was  sgain  upon  the  map.    Nor  was 

the  gallant  General  by  any  means 

mvcTM  io  the  ordinary  intercourses  of 

civil  soeiety.  On  the  contrary^  he  en^ 

Ictsd  inio  them  with  so  much  (q^irit^ 

and  with  such  apparent  lest,  that  not 

a  hm  shofftpBi^Med  mortals  ventured 

ta  teceid  it  as  their  opinion^  that  Sir 

Aiihnr  WcUesley  had  been  aided  in 

India  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 

ciroamatancea;  and  that  there  really 

was  nothing  in  this  irivalous  /a^y'a* 

MMa  which  eonld  at  all  justify  an  ex« 

paetation  of  fkiture  yssfnsm 

Then  are  Ibw  penons^  circnmstan* 
eod  aa  Sir  Arthur  then  was^  who  would 
havis  chosen  to  resign  the  ease,  emohi« 
luftsj  and  dignity  of  a  political  lifie^ 
£or^  snbaltem  eommand  of  abri* 
0ide  in  the  army  of  a  superior  officer 
■Ptffhatis  there  are  not  many  indivi« 
dnala  who^  with  a  slender  patrimony^ 
and  Aa  prospeot  of  a  £unily  to  pro« 
vide  iatf  would  not  have  virtually 


fisr 

itiodctdaoa 
near  the  little  town  of  Keoge,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stieam  which  runs  in  its 
front.  The  circumslances  sttendhig  it 
were  these  .-^WhHst  Lord  Catheart 
was  vigorously  prsBsing  theinvestoMat 
of  the  city^intelligettoerBsshedhimQf 
the  formation  of  a  consideffable  force 
of  regular  .troops*  and  the  enrolment 
of  the  maleinhabitsnts  in  the  ihterion 
He  instsntly  dispatched  Sir  Arthuv 
WeUesley,  supported  bir.the  Swadish 
General  Linsu^en,  Io  disperse  the  an* 
mament.  Sir  Alburn,  moving,  with 
his  usttsl  rapidity,  found,  on  mt  ani« 
talin  front  of  tts  enemy^  that  Ocne« 
ral  linsingen's  cavifa^  and  hotas  m  t 
tillery  were  too  frrin  the  rear  to  beef 
ai^serviee*  He  hesitated  not» bowM 
ever,  to  commence  the  action  with  hia 
own  division ;  and  hemade  faisdisp»4 
aitions  with  so  mudi  judgment  and 
ability^  as  to  put  the  Danish  troops,  in 
the  ^ace  of  two  hours,  entwely  to  tho 
rout.  Sixty  officers  and  one  ahoussnd 
men,  with  ten  pieoes  of  eannen,  were 
the  iaunediate  fruits  of  this  vietory  | 
whilst  its  more  reasote  cActs  were  to 
hasten  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  so  t0 
contribute,  in  no  ah^  degree,  to  tha 
ultimate  succsm  of  die  undertaking; 
Copenhagen,  aa  our  readers  must  al 
remember,  tiqpitulated.  On  the  even-' 
ing  of  the  5th  of  September,  General 


AmtAad^  military  ptofiBssicnakoge-    Fuman,  ^  governor,  sent  out  a  flag 
um,  and  liollowaa  up  the  prospects    of  truce  to  pnmose  tenns.  A  negotia^ 

was  aoooroingly  entered  into,  and 


which  we  have  staaon  to  believe  were 
at  that  taiM  spread  out  before  (he  Irish 
Sesntary.  Sir  Arthur  Welleslsy,how-« 
avfr^  entertained  very  diflercnt  views 
oftfaiags.  In  his  eyes,  a  life  of  inae^ 
tion  waa  a  life  of  miserT;  and  the 
hii^est  honours  which  tne  Minister 
oanld  heap  upon  bim^^  would  have  po»« 
^  no  vanie  had  his  own  conscienea 
him  that  they  were  not  de» 
Above  all^hw  hsart and af- 
fesiiosMky  hi  the  gbrious  profrssion 
winch  he  had  chmen;  and  he  em-« 
hsaoed  the  Tery  flvstopportooity  which 
aibad  of  retwniqg  to  the  disdmrge  of 
itadntiss.  Uonasooner  heard  of  the 
intended 'CBpedition  to  Copenhagen; 
than  ha  reUaqulshed  his  seat  at  tha 
Council  Board  «f  IhiUin,  and  aoUcifr^ 
ad  and  obtalaed  a  brigsdo  in  the  corpa 
"  \  waa  destined  to  act  4f(ainBt  tha 


bdbce  the  morning  of  the  7th,  ofsij 
point  wss  settled.  In  conduclfaff  thia 
iBBportant  trea^.  Sir  Arthur  exhibit- 
ad  the  same  prompt  and  decisif  »sy»^ 
tern  which  had  charaeteriaed  his  pfo« 
eefdings  in  war. 

The  outline  which  we  hsve  just 
l^en  of  the  earlier  public  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  exhibits  notlung 
than  the  frint  dawniags  of  that 


In  the  courm  of  the  opesationa 
ndneh  foUosied,  one  battle  only  was 
iMght;  and  in  that  battle,  Sir  Arthur 


renown  whii^  has  shice  shed  so  blight 
a  lustre  over  the  history  of  te  nation,- 
aawefl  aa  the  csreer  of  the  hidividual* 
The  psimge  of  time  and  ther  progress 
of  events  giaduallv  opened  out  to  bin 
nobler  opportunities  than  had  yet  beenr 
aibidedrfor  the  exercise  of  his  ta* 
knts.  Hitherto  he  had  entered  the 
lists  aidy  against  the  undisciplined  va^ 
lour  of  eastern  warriors,  or  as  the  fol« 
lower  of  soBse  chief  superior  to  him^ 
8df,--not,  certaudy,  in  the  qualttaea 
which  epnstitute  the  great  men,  but  in 
sge  and  military  rank.    The  period 
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WM  hit  approtchiBg  whea  he  sfaNmlJ 
be  called  upon  to  pit  himself  agiMnst 
the  Teteran  foldiera  and  most  skilful 
maiiriuili  of  France;  and  when  his 
sole  resource  must  be  upon  his  own 
genius,  aided  and  siqpported  by  the 
atubUnumdeur  of  British  troops.  We 
will  not  waste  time  by  cotsnng  intd 
a  particnlar  relation  of  the  cansea 
wmch  led  to  the  appeanmce  of  a  Bri^ 
tiah  army  onthe  great  fidd  of  conti- 
nental warfare,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
follow  the  daixling  career  of  tfaAt  army 
and  its  iUuatrioua  leader,  thmugn 
Portugal  and  Spain,  into  France. 

Thmigh  the  attempta  which  had 
fiom  time  to  time  been  made  luwn  the 
Spanish  possemons  in  South  Amerioa 
were  for  the  most  part  shamefUUy  de* 
&ated,  both  the  government  and  peo« 
pie  of  En^and  Justly  attributed  tneir 
oe&ata  not  lo  the  auence  of  courage 
in  ^  troopa  employed,  nor  to  any  in- 
surmountable dimciuties  ofibred  by  the 
country  invaded,  but  to  the  incapacity 
oi  the  genmls  placed  at  the  heads  of 
the  expeditions.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  another  and  more  extensive 
armament  was  set  on  foot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  once  more  making  a  descent 
upon  the  sh(»es  of  the  river  Plate. 
The  regiments  destined  for  this  service 
coUected  at  Cork ;  and  the.  command 
#f  the  army,  whidi  amounted  inidl  to 
ten  thousand  men,  was  confezred  upon 
Sir  Arthur  Wellealey. 

While  this  formidable  corps  was 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  prosecute 
its  voysge,  the  announcement  of  the 
Spanish  Bevohition,  and  of  the  vast 
changes  which  it  hsid  produced  upon 
the  political  condition  of  Europe, 
reached  London.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  suspend  the  sail- 
ing of  the  expedition ;  or  rather,  to 
direct  it  towards  a  different  point,  and 
on  a  difierent  object.  Instead  o£  car^ 
rying  fire  and  sword  against  any  part 
of  the  Spanish  colomes,  Sir  Arthur 
was  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  aa- 
sistance  of  the  mother  country ;  and 
he  put  to  sea  about  the  middle  of 
June  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Ministen 
that  the  British  army  should  form  a 
junction  with  the  corps  of  Cuesu  and 
Blake,  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Corun- 
na  was  accordingly  named  as  the.port 
of  disembarkation;  but  on  arriving 
there,  the  disastrous  issues  of  the  hat- 
tk  of  Medina  4el  Rio  Seco  were  com-, 
municated ;  and,  above  aH,  the  author 
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ritMs  of  the  country  reAised  to  petait 
the  trooips  to  land.  A  hint  was  at  the 
same  time  thrown  out,  that  the  British 
General  would  materially  forward  the 
great  cause,  were  he  to  transport  hia 
airmy  to  Portugal,  and  there  act  against 
Junot,  whose  force  was  pepreeented  aa 
not  exceeding  15»000nMn ;  but  whose 
prMioe  was  said  to  overawe  the  Por- 
tuguese nation,  ripe  for  r»volt. 

Sir  Arthur,  th<mgh  not  very  deeply 
impressed  wiUi  the  wisdom  or  patriot- 
ism of  his  new  alMes,  Kwt  no  time  id 
endeavouring  to  aid  them,  by  the  only 
means  which  they  would  pcnnit  him 
to  employ.  He  put  to  sea  again,  and 
arrivingoff  Porto,  waadesiroos  of landU 
big  thm,  and  acting  at  once  against 
the  enemy.  But  somethingof  the  same 
spirit  whidi  pervaded  tne  Junta  of 
Gallida,  animated  the  self-appointed 
heads  of  the  government  of  Fdrto^ 
and  the  proffered  assistance  waa  per- 
emptorily declined.  Neitheir  disheart- 
ened, nor  needlessly  irritated  by  these 
diecks,  the  Geneiat  left  hia  corps  off 
the  dty,  and  proceeding  forwwnd  to 
the  mouth  of  tne  Tagus,hdd  a  cod- 
forence  there  with  Admiral  Cotton. 
It  waa  then  ageeed  that  the  troopa 
should  be  diaembaxked  on  the  shores 
of  Mondego  Bay;  and  the.  kading 
took  place  during  tha  1st,  sM^und  3d 
of  August. 

.  Having  been  joined  here  by  Geneaal 
Spencer's  diviswn  foom  Gibraltar,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  found  himsdf  at  the 
head  of  18,300  men.  In  spite  of  a 
most  de^oraUe  deficiencjr  in  cavahry, 
he  jud^  himadf  sufficiently  atroog 
to  attempt  a  decisive  blow  agnnst  Ju** 
not,  without  waiting  for  the  forther 
reiiifcreementa  which  were  stated  to 
be  on  their  way.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
complete,  he  moved  forward.  On  the 
12th,  his  advanced  guasd  resdied  Lei- 
ra ;  on  the  15th,  a  sharp  akirmish  took 
place  near  Obodoa;  and  on  the  17th 
the  battle  of  Boleia  was  fought.  For 
an  accurate  and  graphic  acbeunt  of 
that  affiur,  we  cannot  refer  the  reader 
to  a  better  source  than  to  the  pages 
of  Cyril  Thornton.  Let  him  only 
sufaatitnte  the  name  of  Colonel  Lake 
for  that  of  the  officer  represenled  aa 
commanding  Cyril's  Krament,  and  the 
fictitioua  namtive  will  become  a  true 
tale.  It  ended,  aa  all  the  world  knows, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Fvsnch,  with  a 
severe  loss  in  men  andcaanon;  and 
though  it  cost  the  assailmts  dor,  it 
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was.a.iiibit.iiMMilit  Ittdoo,  bccaOBe 
k  evomwd  wHn  victory  the  fint  sCrng* 
f^m  of  the  Bntii^  ttnUy.iii  this  new 
tWtre  of  war. 

Sir  Arthur's  next  motement  was 
towards  die  eoast,  £t>r  the  purpose  of 
proteetiDg  the  disembatrkatioo  of  the 
brifQMfes  of  Genends  Ackltfid  and  Ad- 
stmther.  \^th  this  view  he  tooji  vp 
m  potitien  at  Vimeira^  from  woenee: 
he  opened  a  ooimnaBioaion  hoth  with 
Sit  Henry  Borrard  and  Sir  John 
Moore.  He  atrongly  urged  tfiese  of- 
ficers toefihd  theiflanding  at  Monde* 
go,  mard^  upon  Santareniy  and  cot 
off  die  enenrs  retreat ;  hut  the  ap- 
prebenaicio  that  he  night  not  he  in 
anffident  fbroe  to  resist  the  French, 
in  caae  theT  should  endesTonr  to  cut 
their  wa j  thraurii  him,  hindered  the 
Conner  from  adopting  this-adTiee. 
Btcd  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  ae-. 
tuallT  begun  to  knd  hb  diyision,  was 
prohibited  from  continuing  it,  and  the 
month  of  the  Maceira  was  named  aa  a 
fit  place  for  a  disembarkation. 

Whilst  Sir  Henry  Burrard  was  thus 
flittering  away  the  predoos  time.  Sir 
Arthur  was  again  enabled  to  overthrow 
the  French  in  a  general  action. .  In- 
fbnned  o£  the  near  approach  of  the 
Britieh  remforoements,  Junot  asiem- 
bfed  the  wbole  of  his  anny,  indnding 
1300  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  attack 
the  English.  How  the  battle  of  Vi- 
meira  ei«ded,  the  yoimgest  of  our  read- 
en  must  know ;  and  to  what  great  and 
riorious  consequences  it  would  hsTe 
led  the  way,  had  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  man  who  won  it  been  attended 
to^  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  specify.' 
But  Sir  Harry's  dread  c^  responsibi- 
lity rendered  even  the  success  obtdned 
nugatory.  He  would  not  pursue  a 
beiUen  enemy,  because  his  own  rdn- 
foreements  had  not  arrived,  and  he. 
permitted  the  chiefs  whom  his  sol- 
diers had  oTcrthrown  in  the  6eld  to 
outwit  him  in  the  cabinet.  Let  us 
not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  In 
the  melancholy,  because  disgraceful, 
ConTendon  of  Cintra,  the  chief  share 
of  blame  must  attach  to  him  who  en- 
joyed the  chief  shwe  of  power.  It  is 
to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  doubtless,  that 
the  annals  of  our  country  owe  that, 
curions  pojg;e;  yet  it  is  undeniable, 
that  had  %  Harry  poisesied  firroneea 
enough  to  pursue,  as  he  was  advised, 
no  opportunity  cHT  inscribing  such  a 
'  ptte  would  hsTo  been  given.  On  the 
wide,  however,  we  are  not  sure,  that 


the  impotent  oendudoti  to  the  victoiy 
of  Vimeira  Is  a  thing  to  be  regiettel.' 
It  may,  at  all  events,  serve  to  oonrince 
the  Government,  that  a  system  which 
bestows  power  only  upon  men  whose 
age  and  bodily  infirmities  render  them 
incapable  of  rightly  udng  it — ^which 
permits  a  genenl  to  be  superseded  in 
the  middle  of  a  campai|;n,  and  thse 
command  to  be  giren  to  oUiers,  igno- 
rant alike  of  wnat  has  been  &ne, 
and  what  was  intended— is  the  verr 
best  nossihle  syMam  for  rendering  all 
expeoitions  abortire,  and  holding  up 
the  troops  engaged  in  them  to  the  ri- 
dicule and  contempt  of  the  world. 

On  the  conch^Bion  of  this  short  cam- 
paign, Sir  Hew  Ddrymple  and  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  were  both  reedled; 
Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  returned  lo  Eng- 
land on  leave. of  absence;  and  the 
charge  of  the  troopa  rested  with  Sir 
John  Moore. 

From  that  period  till  the  beginning 
of  April  1809,  Sh*  Arthur  remdned 
at  hcmie,  occupied  in  part  bv  the  dis- 
eharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  and 
in  part  making  preparations  Mdnst  the 
arrivd  of  the  moment  when  he  should 
be  placed  ib  the  dtuation  which  nature 
had  intended  him  to  fiU,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  and  independent  amy.  The 
moment  came  at  length.  Tne  dists- 
trous  isanes  of  Sir  John  Moore's  cam- 
paign, as  contrasted  with  the  sucoen 
of  Sir  Arthur's  operations  in  Portugd, 
not  imnaturally  mduced  the  w<»rld  to 
draw  a  oompanson  between  the  two, 
Tery  little  favourable  to  the  former. 
Not  that  Sir  John's  mefits  were  un- 
der-rated. Very  far  from  it.'  Hevraa 
allowed  on  all  hands,  to  be  as  sedous 
mid  accomplished  a  soldier  as  ever 
served  his  King ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
percdve,  that  he  was  wanting  in  that 
mord  courage— whidi  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  quality,  contributes  to 
render  a  man  capable  of  commanding 
an  army ;  and  that  dread  of  respon- 
sibility never  failed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  all  his  more  brilliant  imagi- 
nings. From  this  species  of  fear,  as 
wdl  asphysicd  timidity,  there  never 
lived  a  man  more  perfaetly  free  than 
Sir  Arthur  ;*and  it  is  that  whidi->-un- 
der  circumstances  more  trying  than 
the  world  knows  anything  about — 
more  distresdng  than  the  world  ever 
will  or  can  know,  till  he  shall  himself 
think  fit  to  publidi  his  Merooh's— 
alone  ctfried  htm  through.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  state  everything  that 
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wttosw  s%iit*iiMnitivi»  will  stite, 
thfttwynanintlieBrUiih  anny^ez* 
cept  die  Duke  of  WeUington,  woold 
bave  borne  up  -ondflr  ihio  aniioyitioM 
to  whi^y  at  aome  of  the  moat  critical 
iDomenta  in  Iria  life^  he  haa  been  auh- 
jected. 

On  the  S9d  of  April,  180P,  Sir  Ar. 
thnr  Wellcalej,  to  the  bondleH  do- 

Skitaftheiioopa»aad  the  inoq^ea* 
le '  Mtiaflution  of  the  PwtngoeM 
nation^  aitiTed  in  Lbboo:  to  aiairaie 
the  guidance  of  the  allied  amiaa.  He 
found  matten  in  a  atate  of  aome  con* 
tfoaxm,  bat  on  the  whole,  more  proa- 
perouB  than  might  have  been  expect-' 
ed.  Great  exertiona  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  General  Beresfbrd  and 
the  Portuguese  anthoritiei,  to  hitro« 
duce  aMnething  like  diadpline  into 
the  Luailftnian  lerita;  and  the  Bri- 
tidi  corps,  though  aomewhat  disheart- 
ened from  a  state  of  contmued  inac- 
tion, were  prepared  to  fbllow  the 
leato  of  theb  aflbctions  to  the  w^rid'a 
end;  With  respect  to  the  enemy 
agldn,  SouH,  with  a  oorpa  of  18  or 
S0,000men,  occupied  OpMrto,  whilst 
Victor,  who  was  in  Eatfemadum, 
manceUTred  to  support  him,  saul 
threatened  Lisbon  by  way  of  Caatello 
Brancob  Sir  ArUrar  loat  no  time  in 
bringing  his  troopa  into  the  field.  He 
refiefwed  the  combined  armiea  on  the 
$i^  of  May;  baring  been  nominated 
Maiihal  General  ofthat  of  Portugal ; 
on  the  8d,  and  on  the  7^,  he  b^an 
hia  mardh  towards  Oporto.  His  pro- 
gress was,  as  usual,  both  rapid  and 
brilliant.  On  the  11th  the  adirgnced 
guard  of  the  enemy,  consistifig  of 
4000  men,  was  atta^ed  on  the  woody 
.heights,  aboToGrijo.  Itwaaddinied 
with  considerable  loas;  and  falling 
back  with  weeipiution  upon  the  Dou- 
ro,  crossed  the  river,  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  of  boats  in  its  rear.  But 
the  impediment  thua  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  yictor,  was  speedily  over- 
come. Boats  being  procured,  by  die 
assistance  of  the  country-people,  the 
British  army  made  ita  way  across  that 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  in  the  very 
fice  of  the  wbole  of  Soult's  corps,— 
the  French  were  driven  firom  the 
town,  and  Sir  Arthur  sat  down  to  the 
vfTv  dinnar  whidi  Soult  had  provided 
fbr  bis  own  entertainment.  We  can- 
not pause  to  speak,  as  it  deserves,  of 
this  splendid  affair,— we  can  only  re« 
cord  our  opinion,  that  not  one  of  all 
hia  ftttuae  triamph^  exhibited  the 


Duke  &  a  biWMerMil,  Aan  thi» 
pamgeoftheliouto.  'Itknott^br 
wondered  at,  thii  the  Ikvourit^  title 
by  which  he  waa  aftiiwaids  dc!aigya« 
ted  by  hiafbllowan^'Was  Douro. 

There  is  hatdly  any  nmtter  oen-' 
•acted  with  the  openrtiona  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Peniasul^  upan 
wMe^  mater  miatidcea ase  apt  tobe 
haiaided,  than  in  the  estimateof  ike 
fivrce  with  whidi  partiadar  aatar* 
prisea  have  been  uadeftaheB^  -We 
have,'  fbr  example,  been  accuateHKd 
to  hear  that  Sir  Arthur  WalMey 
opened  thie  eaaipaigB  with  96^000 
men ;  and  "diat  the  advanti^  of  num- 
bers over  the  French  waadeeidadly  in 
hia  fhvour.  Of  tiie  teal  strength  of 
the  French  army,  w<e,  of  course,  knew 
no  more  than  common  report  to  laid 
us,— it  was  estimated  thai,  and  pta- 
baMy  with  truth,  at  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but  of  thefloreewlMi  eiosaed  the 
Bouio  to  diak>dge  didm.  We  can  speak 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  bceouso  Ae 
official  details  hmpen  to  Me  beftiie  ua.  • 
There  were  in  ratugal  at  the  ti  me, 
of  trooMT,  English  and  GtAnan,  cft- 
valry,  tnlkntry,  artiOery,  and  engi- 
neers, exactly  81,584  ;  and  of  thcilto, 
only  18,108  marched  Withr  head- 
qutfters.  ABowitfg  fn  caMAUm  an 
die  journey,  rictoess,  servants^  bat- 
men, &e.  not  lAore  thai  li,000erbte- 
ed  the  Dodro.  Thttt,tfae  adtatiti^ 
of  numbersj  If  it  existed  on  eimer 
aide,  aa  wdl  aa  a  decided  advance^ 
in  position,  lay  wMthe  fVeUch.  But 
we  must  proceed  with  our  oudine.'  ' 

Having  Mowed  Souh,  tOl-  the 
Frendi  Marshal,  by  takinc;  to  the 
mountains,  and  sacriicfaig  alFthe  ma- 
teriel, besidea  a  third  part  of  the  itfen, 
in  his  anft  V,  rendered  farmer  pursuit 
impracticable.  Sir  Arthur  wheeled 
about,  and  turned  his  face  towarda 
Victor.  That  OfBcer,  who  had  MB* 
tained  several  skirmishes  with  Ihe' 
Portuguese,  Geneild  SUteira,  and 
part  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  legioti, 
under  Colonel  Mayne,  uo  sooner  ascetw 
tained  his  ol>ject,  than  he  pmden^ 
retreated  beyond  ^e  bridge  of  Alma-  ■ 
ray,  whilst  the  British  proceeded  to 
fbrm  a  junction  with  the  Spanish 
army,  under  Cuesta. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Was  not  then 
ignorant  of  the  materials  vrhkh  unite 
to  compose  an  aged  Spanish  General. 
He  expected  to  find  Cuesta  proud, 
fiery,  mgoted,  and  obstinate ;  but  he 
did  not,  and  could  not,  expect  to  find. 
11 
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even  in  Wis,  t  •pnwiltjr  of  int^leof 
but  a  few  degrees  retobved  from  inn 
^aaiiy.  Victor,^  though  at  Ihe  head 
of  aSyOOO  4nen,  was  tuU  iii  the  toils  of 
ihe  allies;  and  i$ir  Arthur  did  his 
^eet  to  baye  these  toils  gathered  round 
Mm  S  bat  h^  utterly  failed.  No  per^ 
wanqps  e^vld  prevail  upon  Cii^sta  t^ 
'attaod  bhp.  Thqogh  Sebsatiani  waf 
known  to  be  in  motion  for  his  sup* 
ponW  And  though  it  was  not  to  oe 
Jioped  that  b«  would  d^y  another 
day  in  the  ppsitioa  which  be  had  ta« 
loen  up  among  some  olive  gardens  nea? 
Vslavefa,  there  were  a  thousand  rea^ 
ioua  to- movent  the  old  msn  from/nuw 
lestinghiiQ.  Will  it  be  credited,  thai 
one^and  not  the  least  influential  among 
ihem,  was,  that  the  day  on  which  the 
British  General  desired  tp  fight,  was 
3ttn4^y!  These  reasons  prevailed; 
Victor  made  good  his  retreat  in  the 
l>i^^  and  a^  opportunity  of  annihi- 
lating a  French  corps,  sueh  as  had  not 
ii{fered,b^re,  find  could  not  be  ex-» 
pected  to  offi^r  again  during  the  wai^ 
^as  Ipit.  3ut  the  old  man,  who  could 
fkoX  be  prevailed  upon  to  fi^ht^  was  a^ 
anxiety  to  nunue.  H^,  in  his  turn,  bof 
pmt  the  aavocate  of  active  operations ; 
ml  wben  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  go 
^loQg  with  him,  assigning^  as  his  res^ 
f»tt8»  tbeahien(»of  allmeansof  trans^ 
^ort  for  his  stolres,  the  Spaniard  set  off 
on  pursuit  slone.  The  consequencqi 
were  vich  as  might  have  been  expect* 

&  Victor,  having  been  joined  by  Se- 
tiani  and  Joseph,  suddenly  turned 
jonnd,.anii  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
Jhack,  in  great  aisorder,  upon  their 
jiUies.  The  hostile  armies  took  up 
4ioBitions  opposite  to  each  other, — and 
4he  fijeld  which  pus^t  to  I^ve  witnessr 
4NJ1  a  signal  triumpn  a  few  days  before^ 
j»ecsipe,  in  spite  of  Cuesta's  obstinacy, 
Jkhe  soeneof  as  hard-fought  an  action  a^ 
j^i(her  French  or  British  soldiers  have 
firequently  beheld. 

I'he  victory  of  Talavera  was  very 
far  from  dj^verin^  Lord  Wellington 
jfroip  the  difficulties  which  the  waqt 
M  ttlrmiate  support  from  home,  and 
^the  toCu  absence  of'aU  cordial  co-op^ 
jatiqn  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard^, 
Ju4  involved  him.  On  the  contrary, 
Jie  saw  himself  exposed  to  an  attadc 
Jn  flanks  and  rear  from  Soult,  who  was 
^fnoviqg  upon  Placentia  with  30^000 ; 
.whilstyictor's  armyt  which  was  well 
situated  to  be  jrallied  and  reinforceq^ 
^wrnild  advance  once  more  upon  Tali(- 
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vm.  LonlVfcHtestpR*^  w:hat  he 
could  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  hla 
psA  success.  Requesting  Cueata  tQ 
remain  in  position  near  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  Victor,  and 
covering  his  rear,  he  himself  set  off*  to 
meet  Soult ;  #nd  had  Cuesta  done  hif 
duty,  Soult  would,  in  sll  probability^ 
have  sustsined  a  defeat  But  the  Bn^ 
lish  army  had  hardly  begun  ito  march, 
when  Cuesta  set  offto  join  it»  leaving 
the  sick  and  woiindtd  to  the  mercy  p( 
the  enemy.  With  flanks  and  rear 
thus  exposed,  only  one  course  was  IfO 
for  the  BritiUi  General  to  pursue ;  hf 
fell  back  upon  the  Tagus^  pressed  it 
9t  the  Puento  del  Ars<£i^,  and  tocJ^ 
HP  a  position  vrblch  enabled  him  to 
defend  the  passage  at  Almaraj,  anu 
keep  open  the  defiles  of  Dilutosp  %ry\ 
Xaraic\jOp  Thus  was  his  own  retreat 
into  Portugal  secured,  a^  the  same 
time  that  a  road  was  opened  for  the 
removal  of  such  of  the  sick  and  wound* 
ed,  as  the  scanty  means  possessed  fot^ 
that  purpose  enabled  him  ^  remove* 
tJnfbrtunately,  1500  were  of  necessity 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  French.  But 
'^ey  were  not  misused;  on  the  con^ 
trary,  they  s^oeived  thfs  kindest  atteuf 
tlon,  and  were  in  everr  respect  trest* 
^\  as  brave  men  ought  to  treat. the 
brave. 

'  I  four  limits  would  permit,  we  couU 
4raw  here  such  a  picture  c^  the  dis« 
Iresses  and  privations  oi  the  British 
army,— distresses  and  priv^ns  occa# 
i^oo^  wholly  by  the  blind  apd  selfish 
policj  of  the  people  whose  battles  it 
yva§  fighting,  as  would  astonish  those 
|o  whom  such  subjects  sre  not  faroi^ 
]iar.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  any 
other  British  general,  except  the  oim 
yrhom  the  army  had  then  the  goo4 
fortune  to  obey,  would  have  sunk  un^ 
'der  them.  At  a  moment  when  Cuea- 
jka's  divisions  were  absolutely  ei\cnm« 
]bered  with  csrs  and  waggons,  that  old 
Sp^iard  would  not  spare. one  for  the 
.transport  pf  British  soldiersj  woundetl 
jl^  deoilitated  by  sicknen,.  or  the  ooUf 
reyance  of  ammunition  or  stores  for 
.the  ai^ny*  Of  proviaiops,  ihough  the 
Juntas  were  lavi&h  with  their  prOf 
inises  and  assurances,  not  a  morsel  ap« 
4^c»ired,  till  Lord  Wellington,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  troops  firom  perishii^ 
;of  nunger  in  a  friendly  cpuntry,  felt 
himselTcompelled  to  leave  Spain  to  its 
fate,  #nd  withdraw,  into  Portugal.  He 
accordingly  broke  up  frombls  encamp 
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ment,  anA,  dlrediiiglus  itqn  by  way     denoe,  and  die  patriota  widi  deapon* 


of  Badi\ioe  and  £lvaa»  took  up  a  po« 
aition  on  the  eaatern  frontier. 
,  From  the  beginning  of  September, 
ISOfly  up  to  a  late  date  in  1610,  the 
Britiah  army  remaiKied  inacti?e.  The 
tmth  ia,  thattheaererit^r  of thelatecani'- 
paign  had  completely  crippled  it,  wbilat 
the  gojrermnent  at  home,  inatead  of 
pouring  erery  disposable  battalion  and 
squadrou  into  the  Peninsula,  chose 
to  dissipate  tlte  strength  of  the  nation, 
by  directing  aa  fine  a  force  as  erer  left 
the  English  shores,  against  the  un- 
healthy and  unjprofftaBle  isUnd  of 
Waloheren.  What  m%ht  not— in* 
^eed,  what  would  not — Lord  Welling- 
ton  have  done,  had  the  40^000  men 
which  were  transported  to  the  mouths 
Of  the  Schddt,  that  they  mi^  there 
perish  of  disease,  reached  him  in  ^ 
autumn  of  IS09 !  That  be  could  have 
hiised  his  own  fame  to  a  loftier  pitch 
than  that  which  it  haa  attained,  we 
feel  to  be  iq) possible ;  but  that  he 
would  have  snortened  the  duration 
of  the  Spanish  war  by  at  leaat  a  oou^ 
pie  of  yeara,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
As  it  WAS,  he  could  only  employ  him^ 
aelf,  aa  he  sedulouslv  did,  in  training 
and  organising  ftesh  Portuguese  le- 
vies, and  in  restoring  to  his  own  Uttft 
band  that  <»der  and  oonsiatency,  which 
long  mardies,  Uoody  battler,  and  the 
Tavagea  of  sickness,  had  contributed 
toimpahr.  Durins  this  interval,  moi^ 
over,  the  atupendoua  linea  of  Torres 
Vedraa  were  b^;un,  and  in  part  com- 
pleted. Thia  was,  pediaps,  the  moat 
judidooa  measure  In  whidi  he  em- 
tarked  during  the  whole-war.  Itaao* 
complishment  gave  him  at  all  mo^ 
>nent8,  and  under  all  cbcumatances^ 
the  assurance,  that  there  was  one  im- 
pregnable fortress  in  his  rear,  to  which, 
in  case  of  revecse,  he  coidd  hXk  back  ; 
^d  even  if  its  utility  had  not  beea 
practicaUy  proved,  this  conviction 
akme,  ftom  the  confidence  which  it 
waa  calcttkted  to  inspire,  would  have 
Bmply  rewarded  the  care  which  no* 
duced  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  hoatiUtieawere 
carried  on  in  dffikrent  parta  of  Spaing 
with  that  hmguor  on  the  part  </^ 
Spaniarda,  vAicb  uniformly  distiia. 
gttished  their  later  militaiy  operatioiM, 
as  often  a*  they  were  left*  to  them- 
selves. The  diefeat  of  the  Auatrian% 
ami  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Imperial  family,equak 
ly  sfitfcted  the  imadoa  with  confix 


dence.  Fresh  troops,  likewiae,  claily 
cromed  the  Pyrenees, — ^nor  was  it  now. 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  a  matter  of  ooi»» 
science  and  feding,— even  among  the 
peasantry, — ^to  oppose  them.  The  faet 
is,  that  the  Spanish  nation  waa  at  thia 
time  weary  of  the  contest  A  fern 
apirited  individuals  hereland  there 
mightl)e,  and  probablT  were,  dispeaed 
to  continue  it  to  absolute  extinctifln ; 
but  we  speak  from  the  lerj  best  au* 
thority,  when  we  affirm,  toat  among 
the  pei^le  at  large  onlv  one  wiah,— 
and  that  for  peace  ana  quiet  under 
any  king,'or  fonn  of govemment,^-waa 
entertained.  The  offset  of  thia  au- 
pineness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
increased  and  increaaing  exertions  on 
the  other,  was,  that  one  after  another 
almost  all  the  strong-holda  of  Spain 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ,--4he 
Spanish  armies  were  defeated  and 
broken  up  into  bands ;  and  Maasem^ 
at  the  head  of  nearly  70,000,  waa  cna* 
Bled,  in  the  summer  oi  1810,  to  com- 
mence hia  mardi  towards  POrtogaL 
It  was  an  awful  moment  that—- wbett 
the  fiite,  not  of  Portugal  or  the  Penin* 
aula  only,  but  of  Europe  and  manlmid 
in  general,  mav  be  aaid  to  have  de* 
pended  upon  tne  geniua  of  one  man. 
Maasena  advanced  by  wi^  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  to  which  jdsoe  he  laid  aieML 
It  held  oat  gaUantly ;  for  though  Uie 
trencheawere  opened  on  the  15th  of 
June,  it  waa  the  10th  of  July  before 
the  place  surrendered.  Hia  next  at- 
tempt was  upon  Almeida.  LoidWek 
HngtonfuUy  expected  that  the  defenoa 
of  Ahneida  would  be  at  leaat  as  obeti* 
Date  as  had  been  that  of  Rodrigo;  be* 
cause  it  waa  provided  with  an  ample 

fivriaon,  ssm  under  the  orders  of  ae 
ngliah  officer.  But  an  unlucky  ao* 
xiden^— the  blowing  up  of  the  princi* 
pd  powder-magaiine,  and  thedeatmo* 
tion,  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  of 
m  large  portion  of  thewall,  cauaed  the 
governor  to  accept  a  capitulation  oa 
the  third  day  of  the  aiege^  It  ia  not 
aurpriaing  that  an  event  ao  little  anti- 
cipated, abottld  have,  in  somedegiee^ 
deranged  the  plana  of  the  Britiah  Ge« 
neraL  Inatead  of  moving,  aa  he  liad 
intended,  to  the  support  of  the  belei^ 
guered  fortreaa,  he  f;;mnd  hiroaelf  ua* 
der  the  necessity  of  £dUng  back  upon 
the  Sierra  de  Buaaco;  afid  he  Reef- 
ed hia  retreat  thither  with  a  d^preeof 
order  and  rmkritr,  ndt  often  found 
ia  a  British  force  when  retiring^ 
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We  had  doidet  -Ibrgotten  to  men* 
^OD,  that,  during  the  stay  of  the  ar« 
my  upon  tfie  eabtern  frontier  of  Poi^ 
pSf^f  its  gaDant  leader  was  ooinpdled 
to  struggle^  not  only  u;ain8t  the  want 
of  adequate  support  from  home^  but 
s^nat  a  serere  illness  which  afiaeted 
lumself^  andy  what  was  far  more  an* 
lioyin^  to  hini»  a  i^mit  of  murmucang 
and  discontent  which  aroee  among  hie 
own  officers.  We  have  seen  many 
private  letters  written  during  that  and 
Other  periods,  fVom  gentlemen  serving 
with  the  army,  to  their  relatives  in 
England ;  and  the  expressions  of  dis- 
patufaetioD,  and  even  despondency^ 
with  which  thejr  abound,  are  very  far 
from  being  creditaUe  to  Uieir  authors 
Of  these,  not  a  few  found  their  way, 
at  the  time,  into  the  English  news* 
papers  ;  by  which  means  the  enemy 
were  made  acqaainted  with  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  was  at  aU  desirable 
ithey  should  know — ^whilst  the  com- 
mander of  the  forced  had  the  mortifi^ 
cation  to  discover,  tliat  all  his  move* 
ments  were  criticised  and  condemned 
by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  was 
lo  act  in  obedience  to  orders  received, 
and  to  keep  up  a  0ood  spirit  among  the 
men  whom  toey  nad  been  nominated 
to  command. 

Locd  WeUfawtoo  assembled  the 
greater  part  of  his  divisions  on  the 
mountain  of  Busaeo,  on  the  S5th  and 
86th  of  September.  He  had  been 
iXomSty  followed  by  Masaena,aome  of 
whose  ccnps  had  tieen  more  than  once 
engaged  with  the  rear-guard,  and  with 
deUcned  bodiefl  of  the  allies;  and  on 
|be  ^th,  he  was  attacked  in  his  po»* 
tion,  byidinost  thewholeof  the  French 
ariny.  The  battle  was  sanguinary  ; 
but  the  inue  was  never  for  an  instant 
doubtfvd.  Massena,  repulsed  in  every 
attadc,  drew  off  his  columns  ^in  the 
evening,  tfid  attempted  to  turn  on  the 
left  tlKMO  heighta  whidi  he  had  not 
nicoeeded  in  storming.  Lord  WeU 
KiuMi  never  intended  to  remain  long 
m  umX  Sierra,  He  accordingly  retro- 
graded  leisurely,  covered  by  a  strons 
rear-guard  :  and  finally  esUblished 
himsdf  in  tnedtadd  of  his  own  crea« 
tion,  the  hnes  of  Torres  Vedras. 

But  it  was  not  by  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  his  own  troops  alone,  that 
Lord  Wellington  oontnved  to  render 
the  labours  or  the  French  in  this  cam«* 
pa^  profitless.  Proclamations  wera 
issued,  and  everywhere  dbejFed,  requi- 
ring the  peasantry,  and  the  nAtiv««  in. 
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general,  to  flee  before  the  invaders' 
Am  the  tide  of  the  British  troops  rolled 
bade,  it  carried  in  its  course  whole  fa* 
anilies— nay,  entire  villages— -men, 
women,  children,  cattle,  raeep,  eorn, 
provisions  of  every  kind;  wnilst  an 
that  could  not  be  removal,  waa  de» 
stroycd.  It  was  a  desperate  measure  ; 
but,  like  the  burning  of  Moscow,  it 
tended  more,  perhapd,  than  any  othevi 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  struggle. 
The  French,  as  they  advanced,  found 
nothing  but  a  desert  around  Uiem,— 
fields  kid  waste  and  bare— houses  in 
ruins^-wdls  dioaked  up— all  living 
substances  removed— everything,  in 
short,  which  could,  in  the  most  distant 
degree,  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  army,  carried 
away  and  consumed.  We  are  told 
that  the  picture  of  devastation  tbna 
spread  out  before  them,  afl^ed  the 
enemy  very  deeply.  But  it  was  for 
themsdves  that  they  felt ;  for  they  at 
once  anddpated  that  famine  and  mi* 
aery  which  so  soon  aflerwarda  ivaa 
theiriot. 

Were  we  ealled  u^  to' name  the 
moment  m  his  Alonons  career  when 
the  Duke  of  Wdlmgton  appeared  even 
greater  thap  himiett,  we  should  point 
to  this  retreat,  and  to  bis  subsequent 
sojourn  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras^ 
At  Salamanca,  splendid  as  the  victory 
was,  he  appeared  only  as  a  suecessfld 
warrior;  at  Vittoria,  he  fought  with 
the  strength  of  three  nations  by  hk 
side;  and  at  Waterloo,  the  whole 
world  was  banded  in  his  favour  ;  but 
at  Torres  Vedras,  he  stood  alone>-^abii 
aolutdy  single-handed,  against  the 
entire  power  of  the  French  empire* 
Ncfr  was  it  against  the  open  enemy 
alone  that  he  was  condemned  to  stmg* 
^e.  The  reproofs,  the  sneers,  the  n» 
dicule  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  Par* 
liament  and  out  of  it,  reached  him 
every  dairdirough  the  medium  of  the 
press;  \¥hy  waa  he  inactive— why 
waste  precious  time,  till  the  70,00Q 
men  iww  opposed  to  him,  should  be 
increased  to  twice  seventv?  Nay>  itia 
more  than  possible,  tbai  the  very 
Minister  of  the  day-^iron-minded,  aa 
in  moments  of  peril  he  usually  waa, 
ahrunk  back  firom  lending  him  all 
that  countenance  andsupportof  whidi 
he  stood  in  need.  Any  man  except 
the  Duke  would  have  succumbed  un« 
der  such  accumulated  difficulties :  but 
he  bore  aU  the  taunts  and  reviliiigp 
which  were  heaped  upon  him  yh'm 
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c^tiarirmltyi-well  kn<mthg  tlat  tl«*y 
were  groundless.  H6  Was  petfccHf 
ftware,  that  any  fncretae  of  numerical 
jfbrce  to  the  enemy,  would  btit  add 
^  tHe  aiffibultieli  of  their  situation; 
without  at  «11  seriously  increasing  hii 
d&Ugcr  *  aild  he  sat  still  In  his  strong* 
hold,  Kke  the  eagie  in  its  evrie,  till  th^ 
fltti»g  moment  should  irrivefor  poun<k 
dng  on  his  prey;  That  moment  came 
at  last.  Famine  and  disease  had 
Wrought  more  evil  in  the  French  lines 
than  three  hattles  couM  ha.ve  occai 
Uoned  ;  find,  without  Wasting  one 
precious  Bfitish  Kfe,  he  had  die  satis^ 
fkction  to  hehold  Massena  hegtn  A 
fuinous  and  disheartening  retreat  ill 
<he  very  depth  of  winter.  It  was  con4 
ducted  with  gr^  mlUUfy  adroitness ; 
but'  the  ftiry  of  the  fljfiiig:  enemy  at 
beinfl^  thus  foiled^  was  ahimdantly 
manifested  hy  thecruelty  which  they 
everywhere  perpetrated  upon  such  of 
ttieinhabhantsas  fell  into  their  hands; 
Portunately  the  man  of  diese  had  foli 
lo^ed  the  oonns^  given  -to  them  hi 
Lord  Wellington ;;  hul.  the  bodies  of 
Urardered  Women  and  diildren,  found 
Rere  and  there  by  tmr  soldiery,  bore 
Witness,  ^taH  blid  not  acted  so  pru^^ 
detady,  and  th&t  they  who  were  wanu 
itigin  prudenoej had  been  terribly  pu« 
nished. 

The  French;  who  were  still  |;reatly 
Ira^erior  in  numbers  to  the  allies,  re^- 
tired  no  farther  than  the  frontier  s 
ItndLord  Wellington  Imving  resumed 
fafs  old  pbsition,  set  about  rediicinff 
the  lownii  of  Almeida,  Hodrigo,  and 
Bada]o8,  to  the  British  arms.  We 
Meed  not  enter  rery  f\illy  into  die  par-i 
ticulars  of  the  serere  bampaign  con-^ 
ducted  throuchout  both  stumner  and 
Winter.  With  the  hope  ot  delivering 
Akoeidil  fhmi  blockade^  the  enemy 
fbvgbt  and  lost  the  batde  ot  Fuente^ 
d'Oooro.  They  raised  the  riece  of 
fiad^,  by  the  action  of  AlbiOiera; 
^^*«n  fiflkir  which,  thourii  it  termi^ 
haled  in  flilvoiir  of  the  British,  was  t6 
them  too  e^cpensfve  to  be  renewed; 
iMid  they  compelled,  at  great  inoonve* 
Hience  to  diemselves.  Lord  Welling- 
ton  to  intermit  the  investment  of  Rod-* 
Ao,  already  much  distressed.  But 
these  temporary  successes,  if  sudi  they 
deserve  ta  be  ca^ed,  availed  them  no^ 
4liiiig«  Almeida  was  evacuated;  Rod- 
Tigo  was  rehitested  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
•hua^y  1612,  and  taken  by  storm  on 
Ihelddi;  whilst  Badajos>  after  ciis- 
4iiAiog  «  sifge  of  twenty  days  only,' 


shart^  the  staie  Ikte.  These  opera- 
tions, it  is  worthy  dt  notfe,  wereiin^ 
dertaken,  and  sudcessfoUy  peHbrmedi 
by  an  army  of  less  than  A0,000  £ng« 
lish,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  in  the 
face  of  80,000  French  troops.  ^ 

In  describing  Lord  Wellington'^ 
vfctdriesthmngtbis  year'-'-particulBr<4 
ly  the  capture  of  Rodrigo  and  Bada<i 
jos^we  oave  not  paused  to  remind  the 
read^,'  diat  they  were  accorapUsbed 
in  spite  of  those  most  serious  inconve^ 
uiendes,  which  an  exceedingly  defi- 
cient establishment  of  besieging  appa- 
ratus produced.  At,  that  period  our 
engineers  were,  perhaps,  the  least  sct<f 
entific  in  Europe.  We  possessed  no 
corps  of  sappers,  nor  any  oody  of  med 
instnrcted  in  the  difficult  and  hazard^ 
WIS  details  of  a  siege  ;-H)ur  very  bat* 
iering  train  was  incomplete,  and  our 
offioersr  who  had  charge  of  it,  kneilr 
iio  more  than  the  officm  of  infkntrt^ 
V^htre  it  might  be  most  judiciously 
disposed.  There  was  not  in  the  army 
ft  man  competent  to  conduct  a  sapj 
yet  by  sheer  dint  of  valour  was  that 
done,  which  skill  ftnd  address  ought 
to  Inivc  accomplished,  and  BritLlH 
courage  performed  in  ten  davs,  what 
Frendi  sdenoeiiad  hardly  ejected  vk 
thirty.  ,  ' 

On  the  bp^in^  of  lie  camp^gri  of 
1«13,  Lord  Wdlington  found  himself 
formally  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  armies ;  a  species  - 
of  dignity  more  sonorous  than  reali 
He  did  not  even  attempt,  at  that  mo4 
inent,  to  exercise  the  authoritv  com^ 
mitted  to  him ;  but  at  the  heaa  of  thd 
troops  whom  he  had  himself  taught  td 
eonquer,  prepared  to  meet  a. new  ene<« 
my  in  the  penon  of  Marshal  Marmont. 
Iriere  wiis  a  good  deal  of  marching 
And  countermarching  on  bodt  sides,' 
before  the  hostile  armies  assumed  aif 
attitude  of  defiance.  Marmont,  foi' 
example,  cut  off  f^tmi  communicating 
trith  Soult,  by  the  capture  of  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz,  retired  to  the  Dou-. 
to ;  whilst  Lord  WdHngton  advanced 
iipon  Salamanca,  and  reduced  the  forts 
which  the  French  had  constructed  ia 
that  dty.  Whilst  he  vras  thus  em«i 
ploved,  Marmont  concentrated  his  di-t 
tisions  upon  Polios  and  Tordesiilas, 
where  be  was  joined  by  Bonnet's  corpa 
firom  Asturias ;  and  then  feeling  him- 
felf  to  be  superior  in  number  to  the 
allies,  he  advanced.  Lord  M'elKngton 
f  etif  cd  as  he  came  on  ;  moving  not  di- 
rcirdy  rearward,  but  rather  in  a  Uiiv 
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ia  wiiiish  style  the  atuifes  triattoeut red 
%onie  days.  It  would  be  extremely 
tlifficcdt  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  ati 
orditiAty  reader  any  correct  idea  of  the 
aituatkm  and  teelioga  df  the  fititiah 
troops  ^t  this  time.  'The  volumna 
were  deilKtig  in  an  xypen  cotratry/  fuVt 
an  the  view  of  ieach  other..  At  timet 
they  were  distant  from  dich  other  not 
more  than  half- musket  ahbt';  whilst 
in  aide-dei>camp  would  fVora  time  to 
Hmeride  along  the  flank,  ^nd  wan^ 
the  men  to  be  steady,  ibr  that  theV 
would  be  engaged  iti  a  moment  All 
aima^  infantry,  cavalry;  and  artffle^ 
Vy  were  so  far  similarly  cireumstanced. 
Yet  not  a  shot  was  flred;  tili  the  events 
ful  hoar,  when  the  '^  Master  Mind^ 
(if  we  may  employ  that  prostftnted 
topression  in  such  a  case,)  perceived 
fats  opportunity.  How  the  Usttle  was 
fooght^md  won,  we  cannot  pause  tO 
telate,^~but  it  must  be  in  the  recollec^ 
lion  of  all,  that  m  more  icoraplete  or 
kuore  splendid  victory  never  crowned 
the  exertions  of  British  valour.  It^ 
consequences  were,  the  advance  of  the 
Ufied  army  through  Valladolid  to  Ma^ 
arid,  and  the  expulsion,  for  the  second 
time,  of  Xing  Jatejfii  ttam  his  (Bapi«« 

At  this  eventful  moment,  when  k 
Mes  of  triumphs  moire  brflliant  and 
inore  substantial  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  obtained,  wu  beginning, 
as  it  were,  to  open  before  Lord  WeU 
lington,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  thwarted  and  opposed  hr 
the  htfugh^  obsthiacv  of  a  Spanish 
g^neril.  Appointed  by  the  Govern-' 
ment  Captain- General  of  all  their  ar« 
ixdes.  Lord  Wellington  only  now  ven- 
tured to  exert  his  power,  by  directing 
ttaDssteroB  to  intercept  Soult.  Had 
that,  officer  iA>eyed  Ms  orders,  there* 
ilould  have  been,  in  aH  probability, 
flo  need  for  the  retreat  from  Burgos/ 
Bor,  consequently,  any  necessity  to 
fertdit  the  fkll  tvf  the  capitkl  ihta 
French  hands.  But  Ballasteroe  ri^fu-' 
sed  to  act  as  he  was  ordered.  ^*  He 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an 
Arragoneae,  were  he  so  far  to  tarnish' 
ihe  honour  of  a  Spanish  army."  The 
^ns^uence  was,  that  Soult  made 
good  Bia  retreMt  from  Andahisia,  and 
that  Lord  WelHngton,  who,  with 
iheaos  wholly  inadequate,  had  b^n 
(tompeUed  to  commence  the  siege  of 
Buigos,  was  necessitated  to  abandon 
tlie'ttiBkrtaking.'  H^  retired  agaht 
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$0,^00  men,  andUte  in  Wii  yeirtdok 
up  hk  wintet  linej  %n^  head-qnatters 
at  AHhu 

,  We  must  hurry^ver  ^  remaindt^r 
of  Our  faero*s  ^orkio  eafeer  in  th»' 
Peninsuhu  The  governmeiit  and  peo-^ 
pit  of  England  sppdarhig  to^  awake  at 
last  to  a  full  ccAiaciottsnte  i»f  thdr 
^n  stx«Agth,  and  their  Own  hest  in^ 
t^tvsts,  the  most  strenupus  exer4ionB 
Irere  made  t6  supply  him  With  such  m 
fbrce,  both  In  men  and  means,  w$ 
Would  enaA>le  hhA  to  take  the  ^Id  in 
the  ensuing  Bprhig,  with!  a  noial  cer*^ 
tainty  of  success.  Upto'diismomenty 
tx)rd  Wellington's  ibree  of  British 
IroopB  tteverexeeeded  97,oeo  or  88,000 
hien ;  wh^  the  summer  of  1813  arriw 
Ved,  he  had  fUl  40,000  undor  his  or^ 
ders.'  To  these  yrtlte  added  various 
h»rps  of  Portugitese,  weU-diadplined 
and  ably  led,—- so  that^the  army  which' 
broke  up  from  the  Tormes  cannot,  Id^ 
elcKiing  Spaniards,  he  eomputcd'St  less 
than  100,000  or  120^009  men*  WUh 
this  magnificent  ailny,  he  eafried  eveJ 
#T  thing  before  him.  The  luting  of 
Ifte  ye«r  saw  hkn  onf  the  bM^ers  of 
Portugal;  befb^  the'year  e]dsed>  he 
was  in  cantonments  in  France.  Vit^ 
toria,  St  Seba8iiatt8,'tfaePvrenee8,and 
the  Bidassoa,  all  bound  fresh  laurela 
round  his  brow ;  and  the  Nite  and 
the  Nirdle  were  likeiHse  immortal!* 
sed  by  his  successes^  Then  followed 
Orthes,  and  laat  of  all  Tbi^Kse;  till 
Ae  nation  became  sick  vHth  its  tri« 
timphs.  Who  has  fbrgotten,  or  who 
0Yer  can  fbrget  those  times,— ^hen,- 
day  after  day,  die  roar  of  artillert  itra« 
heard,and'men  almost  ceased  toa»  why  ^ 
i%sounded ;  when  the  announcement  oiT 
^^sh  victory  c^me  upon  us,  almost' 
wrihbut  exdung  a  sensation^  so  tbo«^ 
Roughly  had  our  great  General  aoc«s«*' 
tomed  us  to  conquest  ?  *' 

'  AndwhbwssUketheDukeofWt^ 
finffton  then?  The  favourite  and  IHsnd' 
6f  his  Sdvereip^,  theidol  of  the  peo-" 
pie,  the  otrject  of  praise  and  almost  lof 
adoration  to  the  publio  |]fres8,-*-tliero» 
was  no  epithet  too  grandito^ent  t^' 
he  heaped  upon  hinl,  nd  applauses 
too  great  fbr  him  to  receive.  Th«' 
youngest  boy  who  had  the  good  for«' 
tune  to  be  present,  will  never  for^' 
that  day  of  days,  when;  covered  mth ' 
well-earned  orders,  and  modestly  borr* 
scious  of  his  own  merits,  he  cafiM 
tb  receive  in  person  the  thanks  of  the- 
House  of  Commons*    We  kaow^st- 
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ledy— Uie  o^lected  zepceB^tadyet  of 
Ibe  BAtioD,  when,  on  tbm  emraiioe  of 
the  great  warrior,  they  made  the  ol4 
walls  of  St  Siepben'a  ring  witk  thdr 
ahoaUy— or  tbo  gdlant  soldier,  eoU 
iL'Cted  as  in  the  batUe^honr,  stasidini^ 
with  the  fliiah«f  pcond  sitiafaotiott  oil 
his  cheek,  to  reoeiTe  the  thanks  and 
phmdits  of  his  feUow-dtiaeosL  Caa 
It  he^  that  these  same  walla  hare  since 
listened  to  the  foice  of  calumny  end 
insult*  directed  against  the  man  who 
waa  aU  that  a  nation  ooold  desire  her 
son  to  be,  and  mightier  than  monarchs 
on  their  tbronca  l 

England  was  now  at  peao^  and  that 
peace  die  owed,  and  confessed  that  she 
owed,  chiefly  to  the  sword  and  geniua 
of  one  man.  Bat  the  peace  was  more 
nobly  won  than  prudently  preserfed* 
Napdeon  retired  from  the  stsge  like 
a  player  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy, 
and  appeared  again,  to  bring  his  part 
toacfoie*  Then  too  it  was,  that  not 
England  only,  but  all  Europe,  looked 
to  the  Duke  oi  Wellington  for  proteo- 
tion.  The  Duke  was  not  backward  in 
returning  to  hia  post.  Though  the 
army  intrusted  to  him  icame  not  up, 
by  many  degrees,  either  in  numbm 
or  c(»imosition,  to  that  which  be  had 
led  so  frequently  to  glory  in  Spain,  he 
hastened  to  put  himself  at  iu  head. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  results.  Water* 
loo  is  fresh,  and  will  long  continue  to  be 
fresh,  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  It 
pUieed  Encland  in  security;  and  it 
added  this  last  and  greatest  triumph  to 
t}ie  glories  of  Wellmgton,  that  he  wha 
had  overthrown  the  most  skilful  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenanta,  found  an  op* 
portunity  of  OTerthrowing  N^ole<Mi 
Aimself. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  on  aU 
<iocA8ions  shown  himself  to  be  the 
friend  of  order,  and  the  real  lover  of 
his  country.  A  Tory  by  principle,— 
a  genuine,  upright,  honest-hearted 
Tory,— he  has  stood  by  the  throne 
wboi  it  seemed  most  in  danf^ ;  and 
disdained  to  flindi  from  his  duty, 
though  that  duty  was  far  from  being 
an  essy  one.  When  that  unfortunate 
womsn,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  uri. 
ved  to  trouble  the  nation,  who  bore 
vfith  a  better  grace  the  hootings  and 
insults  of  a  mob,  or  more  iearlenly 
and  tenaciously  kept  the  road  which 
honour  and  loyalty  pointed  out  to  him? 
Our  sentiments  of  v^eration  and  love 
iipv  G^org^  IVf  arc  well  known ;— hot 


we  nuisc  be  iMnnitted  to  say  plainly, 
that  the  Prmce  who  can  iorget  that 
time,  or  be  ojokd  into  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  maniriio  then  so  stout* 
ly  befriended  him,  is  not  what  we  have 
believed,  and  atiU  beliere  oar  beiovrd 
Monarch  to  be.  But  we  are  treadins 
upon  painfrd  gteand,  and  must  tread 
lightly. 

It  is  hardly  neoeisary  for  us  to  state, 
that  the  Ycry  name  ii  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  carries  with  it,  and  must 
cany,  with  it,  more  weight,  in  all  the 
cabiiieta  of  Europe,  thim  the  namea  of 
the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  present 
ministers  put  together.  ThecaUing 
into  existeneeof  toe  New  World,  won- 
derful as  that  act  of  individual  creation 
was,  appears,  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
at  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Paris, 
as  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  when 
compared  with  the  deliverance  frtm 
thraldom  of  the  OUL 

Even  the  spirited  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal by  full  Ave  thousand  men,  most 
attach  to  the  reputation  of  him  who 
caused  it,  infinitely  less  of  the  terrible, 
than  attaches  to  the  reputation  of  tlie. 
warrior  who  won  the  same  Portugal 
from  the  legions  of  Buonaparte.  Juki 
if  we  look  elsewhere,  it  mav  at  least 
admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  people 
of  Paris  are  likelv  to  stand  so  much  in 
awe  of  a  man,  whom  they  recollect  to 
have  seen  mingling  in  the  Jacobinical 
dubs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  as  they  do 
of  him  who  hurled  the  usurper  from 
his  throne,  and  conferred  upon  them 
once  more  the  blessings  of  social  or« 
der,  and  a  regular  govermnent.  Yet 
Is  this  man  ^tduded  from  the  coun- 
cils of  his  Sovereign,  that  those  may 
enjoy  power,  whose  princmles,  if  they 
have  any  principles,  are  all  opposed  to 
the  private  feelings  of  the  Kong,  and 
the  welfrre  c^  the  oonntiy. 

The  Duke  of  WellingUm  has  been 
accused  of  bsse  ingratitude,  in  zesign« 
ing  not  only  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  hia  situatioD  as  Commandee»in^ 
chief.  This  singular  charge  baa  bem 
met  in  so  many  quarters  already,  that 
we  will  not  pause  to  refute  it  St  length  ; 
but  we  would  simply  ask,  wherein  hia 
guilt  of  ingratitude  lies?  Uaa  hia 
Grace  received  one  reward  from  hia 
King  or  country,  which  he  has  not 
fully  merited  ?  We  answer.  No  i  Had 
it  been  possible  to  hesp  upon  him  ho- 
nours tenfold  greater  in  number  and 
dignity  than  anjr  whidi  he  now  eivjoys,* 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  t#. 
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tHe  nfliiolt  iPMild  ttot  Iw? e  Iwen  re- 
tNniL  But  grmntinf^,  for  argument'^ 
sdce,  ihftt  he  hsd  been  rewarded  above 
Ilia  <Liiena,4loea  this  toniah  any  r^t^ 
aon  "wby  he  AoM,  hold  an  office; 
which  mnat  unavoidably  brinfc  hhn 
ittfto  oondttiial  contact  wiA  a  MMater 
whoee  political  prkiciplea  hfe  abhors? 
It  any  man,  in  any  station^  bound  in 
honour,  or  by  btaimcgiancey  to  All  o& 
lice  whether  ne  will  or  no?  Ifihtenat 
be  ao,  we  are  in  a  worse  pli(^ht  than 
the  .people  of  Aimers  or  Conatanthio* 
pie;* liar ^here,  thonghmeri  may  be 
arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  appoint*^ 
Menla,  they  cannot  bemadearbltrarily 
h^lxM  them.  Botthe  aenisation  is 
aa  groandless  as  it  is  e(mtemptible» 
1^  Duke  of  Wellington  beha^,  m 
this  instance^  as  he  nas  behaved  iii 
every  other,  with  the  nicest  and  most 
stnsidTe  honour.  He  woidd  not  con* 
tinue  about  the  person  of  the  Sove« 
reign,  beeanse  he  would  not  have  it 
suj^iosed  that  he  waa  capable  of  sedt* 


hig  'that  by  indirect  ineiimi.  Which 
conld  not  be  obtained  directly.  BeJs 
sides  all  which,  the  vbhintary  surren^ 
of  L.90,000  a-year,  is  not  an  act  which' 
a  bad  man  is  likely  to  peribnn." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  Dokeli 
aervicea  as  Ambassador  mt  Paris  and 
Petcrsbturgfa,  nor  of  the  wisdom  of 
hia  general  proceedings  as  long  as  he 
had  a  seat  iff  his  Haiesty's  conncibl 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should. 
All  who  are  so  placed  as  to  obtain  a 
peep  behind  the  enrtain,  know,  that  ai 
a  statesman,  the  Duke  stan<l8  second 
to  no  man  in  England.  He  may  be 
without  the  doquence  of  a  Canning, 
or  the  plausibility  of  a  Hoskisson,—- 
but  in  cleamess  of  judgment,  compre« 
hensiveness  of  intellect,  and  soundne^ 
of  reasoning,  he  stands  alone.  Th<^ 
^ntry  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
guides,  in  losing  him  frony  the  helm. ' 

We  now  lay  aside  our  papa*  witb-i 
out  one  word  of  remark. — ^Let  our 
leadera  make  remarks  for  themselves. 


WHY  18  >r0T  iRlXJtVD  WHAT  IT  0V6HT  TO  BE  ? 

^  ihe  Editor  of  Bladcvxxxfg  Magazine. 


'Str 

Ton  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  statd 
or  frdand^  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni« 
ted  Kingdom. 

That  Ireland  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be  is  admitted  by  every  one ;  and 
the  q  ueation  is  then  put  by  every  one, 
"  Why  in  not  Ireland  what  it  ought 
tobe?^ 

The  principal  cause  of  the  nresent 
unfortunate  state  of  Ireiland  i^,  thai  Ire* 
lamdkas  neper  been  made  obedient  to  lavf. 
Mliatever  maylnve  been  the  earlier 
stare  of  that  country^  it  is  clear,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion 
the  whole  islssid  was  in  a  state  of  great 
disorder  ;  and  that  the  partial  con* 
truest  maide  by  Henry  die  Second  did 
not  tend  foreduee  even  the  partsacqui- 
red  by  the  finglish,to  any  aetded  rule  of 
government.  And  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  above  «x  hundred  years,  Irehmd  ia 
notyetdtilydbedSenttolaw;  A  coun- 
try not  dbedient  to  law  cannot  be  a 
prosperous  or  a  happy  country,  espe- 
cially whh  an  abundant  population ; 
rimI  tfaeiirst  atep  to  its  improvement 
most  be  to  render  Ireland  obedient  to 
law.     * 


For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
jfve  energy  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  every  part  of  its  adroini- 
stration,  and  ef  pecially  in  its  admini- 
stration of  justice.  That  energy  has 
always  been  wanting  in  Ireland.  The 
Government  has  been  always  weak  in 
all  its'  parts,  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  his  council,  to  the  petty  constable ; 
from  the  chief  judges  of  the  land  to 
the  lowest  magistrate.  All  are  blame- 
iftlde,  and  therefore  blame  cannot  just- 
ly be  imputed  to  any  onr.  The  people 
are  as  much  obnoxious  to  this  charge 
as  their  governors;  or,  at  least,  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  form  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  misconduct  which  may  be 
imputed  to  th^ir  governors  of  the  pre* 
sent  day. 

Two  thin^,  therefore,  are  necessary.' 
First,  To  give  to  the  Government  that 
spirit  of  exertion  which  ought  to  be- 
long to  governors ;  and,  sccondiv,  to 
give  to  the  people  that  character  which 
shall  render  them  readily  obedient  to 
Government  for  their  own  advantage. 
For  this  purpose,  the  people  must  be 
made  sensible  that  such  obeiUence  is 
fbr  their  advantage. 

If  a  body  of  Irish  adventurers  should 
transport  themselves  to  New  ^axLih 
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Ws^t,  tMr  flm  <4jeet  wirald  ^  tbf 
jpttltiT|Uioa  of  tlie  toil ;  and  tbey  would 
Ji>e  Mosible  that  their  pnwperity  de» 
^endi^  on  the  ei^ojment  of  themnta 
of  that  culltTatioB  j  that^  for  this  p«f  • 
pom,  all  4niiit  •uhmit  lo  thfi  control 
of  some  govenunent ;  an4  an  Irish 
'fBolonv  settled  in  New  South  Wake 
jiKnUd  TNTobahly  bc»  generally,  obedi^ 
ent  to  law,  hecmae  all  would  be  em- 
nlojredy  4l  would  enjoy  the  fhiits  of 
fheir  iodu^try,  and  all  would  be  coo- 
Itcioua  that  the  proteption  of  the  Go* 
ffemment  waa  necessary  tp  that  eigoy<i^ 
jqent 

But  is  not  the  state  of  many  parts 
pf  Ireland  the  reverse  of  this  f  A  soil 
pot  cttltivated  as  it  ought  to  be ;  an 
l^bundant  population  not  enjoying  the 
full  fruits  of  industry,  and  therefore 
pot  industrious ;  and  a  Goyernmenl 
not  affording  to  person  or  nropertv 
ihat  protection  wmch  it  oqgbt  to  en 
ford. 

Is  no^  i\k&af  encoun^mei^t  to  th^ 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  the 
firsritqrt0~impn>yement  ?  Indepen- 
"  dent  of  the  imfMrfect  management  of 
the  land  now  cultivated^  are  there  not 
three  or  four  millions  of  acres  vi  bog 
and  mountain  land 'capable  of  cultiva« 
^100  ?.  Are  there  not  valuable  mineials 
to  be  found  i  But  who  will  exert  them^ 
selves  to  render  these  lands^  and  these 
minersls,  productive  of  profit,  with* 
but  assursnoe  of  ei^o]f  inx  that  profit  ? 
Who  wOl  expend  capitaTon  such  im^ 
movements,  unless  confident  of  ob« 
taininff  ample  reward  ?  and  can  that 
reward  be  insured  in  a  country  not 
obedient  to  law  ? 

To  improve  the  condition  of  Ire« 
land,  its  Government  must  be  active 
in  two  ways ;  in  a  rigid,  but  just,  ex* 
ecation  of  the  law ;  and  in  active  en* 
couragement  to  industry,  and  particu* 
iarly  to  that  industry  which  is  em* 
ployed  in  the  cultivauon  of  land.  For 
this  purpose  capital  is  necessary*  In 
the  present  miserable  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  Empire,  to  ad* 
Vance  money  from  the  public  purse 
for  this  purpose,  may  be  deemea  im* 
practicable.  But  would  not  such  an 
advance  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
just  economy  ?  If  Irdand  were  re^ 
duced  to  just  obedience  to  law^  woul4 
hot  the  expense  now  incurred  to  main^ 
tain  imperfect  order  be  reduced  in  full 
proportion  to  the  interest  to  be  naid 
on  any  sum  of  monev  advtnoect  fur 
such  improvement  ?    Would  not  th^ 


repay  the  interest  aM  gradually  the 
capital  of  a  aun  so  advanced?  If  the 
country  were  once  rendered  perfectly 
obedient  to  law,  wooU  not  £ngU«b 
eapital  fi<^  thei?  iBilead  of  being  esi* 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  and  impove* 
toent  of  4»ther  countries?  It  la  th(t 
apprdtension  of  inseoirity  whielL  de« 
ten  English  and  Scotch  6nnera  from 
migrating  to  JrelaQ4»  and  preienta 
British  capital  geMrally  from.fiowim 
to  Irdand,  where»  if  security  welo 
certaio,  it  would  meet  with  ample  U* 
ward*    . 

'[There  ar^  however*  unfortunate 
pircnmataiioeiij  indepcpdent  of  Govem-t 
pent,  whidi  Jt^Utd  the  advance  of 
Ireland  in  prospeslty.  The  Catholic 
relialoft,  aa  it  is  foKnd  in  Ireland,  haa 
divuled  the  people  of  the  country 
into  advene  ptfties ;  and  js  ii^juri* 
ous  to  industry*  Without  adverting 
to  odier  oircumstaiK)es,  the  number 
of  holidays  takes  fropn  the  ipdua* 
trv  of  Ireland  many  days  of  labour. 
Thersame  eflfect  may  be  observedin 
,  other  countries.  A  tfaveller  passing 
through  Switzerland,  from  a  Frotet* 
tant  to  a  Catholic  canton,  was  sur- 
prised to  6nd  the  good  road  in  the 
first,  changed  to  a  very  bad  road  in 
iheo^er ;  andthe whde ,am)eaxaBce 
of  the  country  changed.  How  dots 
this  happen  ?  he  said  to  the  postihon* 
Thet  man  replied^  "  C'est  un  pays 
fi^rie,"  ''  It  is  a  country  of  holidays.? 
-  Another  cause  of  the  unimproved 
state.of  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  ihe 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  proprie* 
ton,  whose  estates  are  generally  our* 
dened  with  debts,  and  who  make 
their  condition  worse  by  dishonest  at* 
tempts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  thos^ 
debta.  The  administration  of  law  for 
the  reooverv  of  debu  is  prevented ; 
sometimes  Dy  fraud,  sometimes  by 
fierce,  sometimes  by  favour.  The  pro* 
cess  by  outlawry,  and  grants  in  ctf#* 
todiamp  unavoidlably  lead  to  gross  mis- 
management of  the  land.  The  occuf 
pier  has  no  certaintv  of  tenure,  and 
the  owner  of  the  land  is  not  his  land* 
lord.  Undor  such  management  the 
property  must  fidl  into  de^y. 

Many  of  the  proprietors  .are  absent 
from  the  country;  some  willingly.; 
pthers  from  neceraity,  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  their  debts.  Of  the  lattir, 
half  the  income  of  their  lands  is  taken 
l^  creditors  in  posaes^n ;  and  the  ex* 
pense  of  keeping  oihcr  creditors  out  of 
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•  peKesslimj  Mtani8ttihe  flMter  ptrt  of 
the  income  of  the  ocberntlf.  Under 
such  dromnstAiioe^  iiiiph>vement  of 
land  OAii  setroelyte  etMQied ;  and  in* 
ttrnal  Mder  sAut  snror  fox  want  ^ 
llierffaideneeaf  ihoae  moil  infteraated 
tomaintaiaoider.  WkenihelandloKd 
it  absent,  tho  agent  ia  lovd  oftheaoil, 
and  the  tenants  fed  tbe  diffivenoe. 
-  The  nuLi^Mr  in  wbkh  Lmda  hare 
been  let  in  Ireland  hat  in  many  parts 
been  Tery  imuriona  to  the  country* 
At  least  "one  third  of  Irdand  has  been 
gmnted  by  leases  for  Myes,  reneirable 
foreyer.  The  lessees  have  granted  like 
leases  under  them ;  and  there  aie  many 
instances  of  four  or  fire  sndi  gtants^ 
from  lessee  to  lessee,  so  thatihe  oeco^ 
pying  tenant  may  hafe  fonr,  fite,  or 
sis,  landlords  over  him,  eadi  of  whom 
may'distrsin  the  gooda  of  the  occupy* 
ing  tenant  for  the  rents  due  to  hnn, 
which  may  be  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  rent  dne  from  the  occupying 
tenant,  whose  immediate  landlord  is 
generally  in  arrear  to  his  superiors,  and 
too  poor  to  make  any  improvement* 
Leases  for  lone  terms  of  y^tfSi  of  lands 
whfch  are  under- let  in  various  parcels, 
and  those  parcels  again  under-let  in 
smaller  parcels,  the  occupying  tenant 
being  Ibns  made  subject  to  the  de« 
mands  of  many  superior  lords,  have 
produced  similar  inconvenience*  The 
extiilction  of  such  superior  and  subor* 
4inate  tenures  would  tend  to  the  im« 
urovement  of  Ireland,  by  rendering  the 
immediale  lord  of  the  occupyingtenant 
rich  instead  of  poor,  tnablingliim  to 
assist  in  improving,  and  relieving  the 
ooeupytng  tenant  ihnn  any  injury  ari« 
sitig  from  the  demands  of  superior 
lords. 
Economy  is  not  the  characteristic  of 


an  Irish  landlord.  If  he  determines 
on  improvement,  he  often  has  not  the 
means.  If  he  has  means,  he  generally 
■eta 'out  im  a~  plan  far  beyond  his 
BMns,  involves  himself  in  distress, 
and  leaves  his  work  imperfect.  If  an 
Irish  gentkman  bqilds  a  mansion*-^ 
bonse,  it  is  gerierally  on  a  plan  far  be* 
yottd  his  means  ;  he  becolnes  distress* 
ed,  and  the  house  is  never  finished. 
His  tenants  suffer,  because  their  land* 
hard  has  spent  too  much  money.  The 
Irish  gentoy  are  generally  extravagsnt, 
seldom  economic ;  but  sometimes  the 
spendthrift  in  youth  becomes  peimri- 
ous  in  age;  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  son  dissipates  in  a  moment, 
what  the  father  has  employed  yean  to 
accumulate. 

But  the  ffreat  grievance  of  Ireland 
18,  that  the  law  is  not  sovereign.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  are  di8{K>- 
aed  to  be  above  the  law,  or  to  evade  its 
provisions.  The  errors  of  above  six 
nundred  years  cannot.be  remedied  in 
a  moment ;  and  they  have  Btamped,ge* 
neially,  such  an  impression  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  re- 
form is  a  very  mfiicult  task.  And  yet 
it  is  not  a  hopeless  task^  An  Irishman 
in  Irdand,  and  an  Irishknan  -out  of 
Ireland, aredifierent  characters.  There 
18  nothing  in  ^e  soil  or  climiette  to  pro* 
duce  this  difference.  The  feeble  ad* 
ministrstion  of  the  Government,  which 
has  pervaded  every  part  of  the  c6un« 
try,  and  rendered  the  powers  of  the 
law  everywhere  weak  and  inefficabious,- 
iathe  evil  spirit  which  has  thrown  iu 
baneful  influence  over  the  whole. 

You  are  welcome  to  use  diese  n^ 
faints  as  jou  pleue,  or  to  throw  them 
into  the  fire,  if  you  should  so  please. 
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T^MBE  mty  yet  be  f«md  people -in 
the  wdrld  who  do  nmt  leiart  to  aln 
•tnuft  doctrinesj  or  perty  intemts^  or 
popular  dehinon^  for  opinions  their 
•tardy  faith  ia  not  to  be  won  by  tiia 
Maerttons  of  thia  pnUic  bmoi,  or  tet 
terty ;  by  newspaper  declatiaatiow,  dr 
Iheidieataofnatiinialdanioar.  They 
fenb  their  judgment  from  the  dietatea 
of  impartial  juatioe,  plain  truA,  and 
•ober  oonnnon  reaaon ;  and  thi^  are 
not  the  leaa  aatiifled  with  it,  becauaa 
it  ia  unfkshionable  and  unpopular. 
Sndi  people  must  have  fo«md  m  the 
conduct  of  the  GofcmmisBt  and  the 
country,  for  the  laat  two  yean,  n* 
ipecling  the  Corn  Laws,  a  speetacle 
alike  Extraordinary,  afflic&igiUid  por« 
tentoua. 

It  ia  a  fket  which  no  man  Uving 
inll  queation,  that  if  the  kgiioalturiBta 
cannot  obtain  a  pirioe  for  their  com 
auffident  to  pay  the  ooata  of  ita  pro- 
duction, it  muat  np  longer  be  grown* 
With  reapect  to  wheat,  Miniatera 
themaelyea  aay  that  thia  price  oa£^t 
to  be  60a«  per  quarter*,  and  moat 
people— 4ndnding  the  intdligent  part 
of  the  manu£iet«rera— agroe  with 
them.  A  higher  price  ia  not  aaked  for 
by  the  agricultunita.  Putting  out  of 
•igfat  the  ignimmt  muMtode,  the 
crack-brained  eoonomiata,  and  a  lew 
unprincipled  newapapen,  a  general 
nnanimity  cxiata  amidat  die  agrionl* 
Inriata,  tne  manufiusturen,  and  the 
traders,  aa  to  what  the  price  of  wheat 
oudbttobe.  Some  reapectable  people 
indeed  lay,  that  55a.  or  54a.  would 
protect  the  agriculturist  from  losa; 
but  none  aaaert  that  60a.  would  leave 
him  more  than  moderate  profit ;  and 
this  difierenoe  of  6s.  or  6s.  is  not  in- 
sisted on  in  any  Quarter  aa  one  of  ma- 
terial moment.  If  any  man  can  be 
found  to  aay  that  the  price  oug^t  to 
be  lower— toat  it  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  50s.  or  408^ — tney  do  not  ven-t 
ture  to  aigue  that  such  a  price  would 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  and 
therefore  they  in  effect  admit  that  it 
would  ruin  half  the  community.  They 
are,  of  course,  not  entitled  to  the  Inst 
notice.  When  the  clashing  of  inte- 
rests, and  the  trifling  di£^rence  whic^ 


5a.  <»rOa.nndBeino{iriceof  OOa.  are 
looked  at,  it  maybe  MAj  aaid  that 
uie  ogprlcnltnistB,  manufacturers^  sncl 
tradiis,  wee  generally  naaniaaoua,  in 
napeet  of  mat  te  prioo  of  wheai 
ought  to  be. 

It  ia  atnother  fact,  which  fio  man 
Mvtog  will  queation,  that  it  ia  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  wiieat  at  exactly 
the  same  price  in  every  wedc  through- 
out the  year^  Ita  price  muat  general- 
ly be  aome  ahflMnga  per  quarter  lower 
just  after  harveat,  when  the  whole 
crop  ia  unoonsumed,  and  much  of  it 
ia  la  the  lunida  of  needy  fkrmera,  who 
are  compelled  to  asll ;  than  for  some 
time  predoualy  to  harveat,  when  but 
litde  of  the  crop  is  left,  and  that  little 
ia  hdd  by  weaithy  people.  The  ex* 
peetatkm  of  an  abundant  crop  wiU  d^ 
preaa  it:  unpromiaing  weather  wiU 
raise  it  considerably.  Speculation 
win  cauae  it  to  fluctuate ;  public  proa- 
parity,  or  adversity,  will  exorciae 
luefge  influence  over  it.  Neither  the 
abaenee  of  all  Com  Laws,  nor  any 
Com  Law  that  human  inanity  could 
invent,  could  keep  the  price  of  wheat 
from  varying  in  toe  courae  of  the  year 
to  the  extent  of  aeveral  shillings  per 
quarter. 

Taldngit  fbr  grantol  that  the  ^griw 
culturist  ought  to  obtain  60a.  per  quari^ 
ler  Ibr  all  the  wheat  he  aells,  it  neoe». 
terOy  kXlowB  that,  if  he  sell  half  at 
55a.,  he  ought  to  aell  the  other  half 
for  65a.  If  he  aell  two-thirda  at  55s., 
he  onriit  to  sell  the  remaining  one- 
third  ftrroa*  Aa  ibis  wiU  only  make 
the  average  price  to  him  60a.,  so  it  will 
only  make  me  average  cost  the  same 
to  the  consumer.  T&  latter  wiU  gain 
as  much  from  the  low  price,  as  he  wiU 
lose  from  the  hi^  one;  and,  for  the 
year  round,  he  wiU  practicaUy  buy  hia 
wheat  at  60a.  the  quarter. 

It  ia  from  aU  ihia  demonatraUe,  that 
a  kw,  baring  for  ita  olject,  to  prevent 
the  agriculturist  from  obtdning  more 
on  the  average  of  what  ho  aella  than 
60s.,  ought  to  permit  him  to  obtun  at 
times  considerably  mere  than  thia 
price.  If  it  prevent  him  Ihmi  ever 
obtaining  more,  it  muat  neoeasarily 
l^evant  him  from  efer  obtaining  on 
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theaTengeioBmdi.  The  lloctxntioiit 
will  compd  him  to  sell  much  of  his 
crop  Ibr  aeferal  shiBiiigB  kn,  while 
he  wiU  nerer  be  able  to  obtAin  s  few 
duUings  raore>  to  eoonterbelaace  it. 
If  the  uiw  prevent  him  from  ever  ob« 
taining  more^  by  edmittmg  foreign 
wheat  as  soon  as  nisDrice  rises  to  OOs., 
he  wlQ  Bot  often  wUka  more  lliaii 
ftom  50b.  to  56b.  :  putdM  bad  harw 
ifCBts  out  of  sight,  it  wifi  admit  as 
touch  fbfe^  wheat  as  will  keep  ^ 
price  down  at  50s.  or  558.>  except  da- 
ring sliort  and  distant  intemds. 

It  will  be  denied  by  no  man,  who 
attadies  anj  Takieto  tmtii  and  rea- 
son, diat  if  the  law  be  partid  at  all, 
it  oogbt  to  be  so  ta  ihe  agrieultmrist. 
If  it  occasionaKy  make  eom  for  a  lew 
weeks  Ss.,  or  even  5s.  per  quarter 
dearer  fhmitougfatto  be,  ^  eTikof 
this  endure  buc  for  a  moment,  and 
ihey  are  sosltg^  as  to  be  scarcefy  lelt 
by  the  eommunity.  But  if  it  open  the 
ports  at  too  low  a  price,  it  maj  easilf 
pinnge  the  whole  ef  the  a^eui  turists, 
that  u,  hslf  the  oomroumty,  into  bit- 
ter distiess,  idiich  may  last  for  years* 
If  our  pro^^ction  of  com  were  coosi« 
derably  Aelow  our  consumption,  there 
wouli?  always  be  a  demand  for  f (mgn 
cor«  hs  our  market,  and  its  import 
v^ht  only  keep  prices  stationary.  But 
jfe  produce  about  as  much  as  we  eon- 
snme;  eonseijuently  if  the  ports  be 
ofiened  in  ordmsr^  years,  as  much  fo- 
reign eom*  is  admitted,  as  produees  a 
large  and  immedkte  reduction  iji 
prices. 

So  long  therefore  as  we  grow  as 
mudi,  ornearly  as  much  wheat  as  we 
can  consume,  it  is  whdly  above  ques* 
tion,  that  foireign  wh^t  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  untfl  the  price  reach,  at 
the  lowest,  about  70s.,  if  the  agricul- 
turist be  to  obtain,  on  the  average, 
00s.  We  of  course  put  out  of  si^t 
bad  harvests.  If  the  law  admit  fore^ 
wheat  at  e4s.  or  60s.,  the  average  price 
to  the  affriculturist  must  always  be 
considerably  below  60s. 

Our  late  Com  Laws  excluded  foreign 
wheat  until  the  price  rose  to  708.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  if 
they  had  been  kept  in  existence,  they 
woud  have  kept  die  average  price  ot 
wheat  fkt  below  sudi  a  price.  On 
openinr  the  ports,  they  WQ^  always 
have  admitted  fkr  mors  Ibreign  whMl 
Umb  the  deficiency  of  the  time  requi- 
red ;  and  this  would  have  nroduced  a 
Ittlgs  iwliittiun  of  price.    Putting  out 


of  ^  questSon  bad  harvests,  they 
would  only  have  snl^ml  v^keat  to  ri«» 
to  708.  once,  to  a  few  wedcs,  in  tn^ 
or  three  years,  and  this  would  hove 
been  eounterpMsed  b  v  the  f)dl  produ- 
ced by  the  opening  of  the  ports;  they 
would  never  bave  sufibred  tne  agricul- 
turist to  obtain  an  average  prioeof  more 
than  from  58s.  to  63s. or  65s.;  and  of 
course  they  would  never  have  sufibred 
the  cost  to  be  more  to  the  consumer. 

By  the  government,  as  wdl  as  by  tfie 
ignorant  and  deluded  multitude,  these 
laws  have  been  stigmatixed  as  the  p»* 
rents  of  general  high  prices,  and  as  be- 
inff  almost  ruinous  to  the  country* 
They  have  been  declared  to  be  so  bad 
ts  to  be  incapable  of  amendmcsif.  JBIi- 
nistershave  never  spoken  of  bettering 
the  mode  of  taking  the  averages— <» 
opening  the  ports  whenever  the  mi 
treeks'  average  should  reac^  70s.  in« 
stead  of  merely  opening  them  at  four 
periods  in  the  vear— of  '^  improve- 
ment" of  any  kind  upoh  the  main 
prindnle  of  pidiibition  up  to  70s, 
They  nave  nxSken  of  nothing  save  the 
utter  abolition  of  these  laws^  and  the 
enactments  of  a  new  one,  the  reverse 
in  principle. 

Now,  on  what  grounds  have  ^y 
proceeded  ?— Have  they  proved  that 
under  the  Com  Laws,  wheat,  in  ordi- 
narv  years,  has  been  desrer  than  it 
ought  to  have  been  ?--No,— official 
documents  prove  that  it  has  beeri 
/Reaper.  Have  they  proved  that  it  ii^ 
possible  fbr  these  laws  to  give  the 
agriculturist  in  ordinary  years  a  higher 
average  mtce  than  fhmi  588.  to  65s.  ? 
—No.  This  is  a  manifest  impossibi- 
lity. Have  they  proved  that  these 
laws  were  incapable  of  amencbnent, 
reserving  the  main  principle  of  prohi- 
bition up  to  70s.  ? — ^No.  They  have 
not  attempted  it.  They  have  not  fur- 
nisbed,  or  endeavoured  to  fVimish,  a 
single  tittle  of  that  proof,  which  alone 
eomd  justify  so  raantfc  and  perilous 
a  change  of  estanlidied  law. 

On  what  grounds,  then,  have  diey 
proceeded  ?— One  of  the  leading  srgu^ 
ments  of  thems^ves  and  their  sufport-i 
ers  has  been,  that  the  Cora  Laws 
would  not  admit  Foreign  wheat  untfl 
die  price  diould  rise  to  80s.  Thefhct 
is  this :— The  law  of  1822  was  not  to 
come  into  operation  until  Wheat  should 
rise  to  80b.;  but  it  was  for  ever  after 
to  open  the  ports  when  die  urice  diould 
rise  to  70s.  In  odier  woras,  this  law, 
from  the  moment  of  its  coming  into 
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^ect^  was  constanUy  to  take  70s.  as  the 
price  for  opening  tne  ports.  The  pro- 
vision that  it  should  not  have  opm* 
tion  until  the  price  should  rise  to  SOs.^ 
was  in  reality  no  part  of  the  permanent 
law;  it  was  merely  to  iix  the  time 
when  the  law  should  have  effect ;  and 
the  first  moment  of  the  law's  operation 
would  have  annulled  it  for  ever.  It 
might  have  been  expunged^  without 
altering  in  the  least  the  permanent 
law.  Tet  this  provision  was  trumpet- 
cad  forth  and  reasoned  from^  as.though 
the  Com  Laws  would  altaayt  have 
taken  80s.  as  the  price  for  opening  the 
ports.  That  was  insisted  on  to  he  a 
valid  reason  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
the  laws^  which  in  truth  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  beyond  fixing  the 
time  when  one  of  them  should  have 
operation.  ^ 

Another  argument  has  been,  thai 
the  laws  admitted  too  much  wheat  in 
IS  19,  before  they  closed  the  ports. 
The  fact  here  is,  that  one  of  the  laws 
was  not  then  framed ;  one  of  its  ob« 
jects  was  to  prevent  excessive  import* 
ation,  and  it  nas  never  been  tried. 

A  third  argument  has  been,  that  the 
laws  did  not  admit  oats  when  they 
oug^t  to  have  done  it  in  August  last. 
If  a  remedy  were  here  necessary,  it 
inight  have  been  found  in  this— the 
average  price  of  the  preceding  six  or 
eight  weeks,  might  have  weekly  open- 
ed or  closed  the  ports,  instead  of  Uie 
quarterly  regulation.  This  would  not 
have  altered  the  essential  principle  of 
the  laws. 

Another  argument  has  been,  that 
Mimsters  admitted  Foreign  iriieat  in 
1825  and  18526,  when  the  laws  would 
not  admit  it.  Has  it  been  proved  that 
this  was  necesstfy  ?-^Ko.  When  they 
admitted  the  wheat  in  the  first  year, 
they  said  they  did  it,  not  because  the 
price  was  too  higl^  but  to  prevent  the 
laws  from  admitting  it,  and  thereby 
producing  too  low  a  price.  Their  ad- 
mission of  it  in  the  second  year  was 
proved,  by  the  fall  of  price  it  produ- 
ced, to  be  a  very  unneoeasary  aikl  mia- 
duevous  measure. 

Another  argument  has  been,  that 
~  the  laws  produced  frequent  and  vio- 
lent floetuations  in  price ;  diia  ia  ro- 
uted by  official  documents. 

But  Uie  great  aigument  h|M  been, 
that  the  laws  were  pnohibitory.  The 
protecting^uty  on  cottona,  in  reality^ 
prohibits  the  import  of  them  ao  long 
$M  they  are  below  a  certain  prioe:  the 
Com  Laws  merely  did  the  same  in  re- 
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spect  of  ooro.  ^epar^ting  the  prohi- 
bition fhun  the  remainder  of  the  laws, 
nothing  has  ever  been  urged  against 
it  save  senseless  declamation.  Mr 
Huskisson's  horror  of  prohibition  in 
trading  rqg;ulation8  could  not  proper- 
ly apply  to  it ;  the  latter  prohibition 
is  complete  and  imvarying;  it  ex- 
cludes an  article  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  But  though  one 
of  the  Com  Laws  did  not  do  tnis,  it 
was  not  so  prohibitory  in  its  nature 
as  a  constant  high  duty ;  it  gave  at  aU 
times  full  admission  to  Foreign  Com 
when  it  was  necessary.  Ministers  in- 
tend their  new  law  to  be  as  much  a 
prohibition,  up  to  a  certain  price,  as 
the  old  ones  were. 

The  Com  Laws  have  been  abolish- 
ed, in  the  teeth  of  everything  neces- 
sary to  justify  it.  They  have  been 
charged  with  producing  what  they 
did  not,  and  could  not,  produce;  they 
have  been  represented  to  be  what  they 
demonstrably  were  not;  a  clamour 
has  been  rused  against  them,  ignorant 
and  wicked  in  its  origin,  and  ^If-evi- 
dently  false  in  its  assertions  and  de» 
dnctions;  and  these  havttformed  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  abo- 
Eshed.  When  we  look  at  tl^  and 
thai  turn  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  abo- 
lition have  been  made  on  errooenu 
grounds,  it  will  plunge  half  the  cou« 
munity  into  ruin  and  misery ;  we  are 
constrained  to  aay,  that  a  measuro  so 
thoroughly  indefensible  scarcely  ever 
before  disgraced  any  government,  or 
any  country. 

And  now,  what  ia  the  new  law  of 
Ministers  ?— this  last  and  most  finish- 
ed specimen  of  the  new  adenoe  and 
philosophy? 

In  this  law,  the  principles  of  free 
trade  are  almost  wholly  thrown  over- 
board ;  this  is  admitted  by  its  parents 
and  supporters,  Mr  Canning,  on  in- 
troducing it,  stated  that  it  was  neither 
a  free-trade  measuro  nor  a  prohibito- 
ry one-— that  it  was  both— that  it  was 
in  troth  a  hermaphrodite  law.  Mr 
Brougham,  i^ter  bemg  hugely  puszled, 
discovered^  or  thought  he  discovered, 
that  it  combined  the  principle  of  free 
trade  with  that  of  prohibition.  When 
our  lei^pslatora  have  got  thua  far  in 
producmg  love  and  union  amidat  op- 
poeitea  and  antipathiest,  it  will  aur- 
prise  no  onei*  if  Mr  Canning  unfold 
some  diaoovery  for  roasting  meat  by 
immersing  it  in  the  Thamesi  or  if 
Mr  Bioumam  ^ve  birth  to  aooie  mag* 
nificent  mventton  for  combining  life 
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and  dea^  ind  cfuUitig  thesuA^  htf« 
ssii  being  to  be  eternally  dead  and 
tternally  alive. 

,  Mtnistera  say,  that  the  agricultu^ 
rists  oagfat  to  obtain  608.  per  quarta 
for  wheat.  Whether  they  be  sincere 
or  not,  is  known  to  God  and  them* 
lelvesy  but  not  to  us ;  and  whatever 
we  maysuspecty  we  must  speak  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  sincere* 
Now,  according  to  the  old  bushel,  the 
new  law  is  to  sul\}ect  Foreign  wheat 
to  a  duty  of  SOs.  whenever  the  Ga- 
aette  pnoe  is  608.  This  gazette- 
price  under  the  old  mode  of  taking 
the  averages— and  the  law  in  its  ori« 
gin  was  bottomed  on  this  mode — did 
not  enable  a  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultfUifts  to  obtain  more  than  ^58. 
If,  however,  we  assume  the  Craxette 
priee  to  be  the  one  received  by  the 
a^pdculturists,  it  is  abundantly  ma-i 
mfiest,  that  when  it  is  60s.  Foreign 
wheat  ought  to  be  rigidly  exduddi, 
if  its  admisHJon  would  cause  a  xeduc* 
tion  <^  price. 

Com,  in  our  market,  is  in  perfectly 
different  circumstances  from  most 
other  important  srtides  of  trade.  We 
draw  our  supplies  of  cotton  and  sugar 
whoUy  from  abrosd;  therefore  Is^ 
and  regular  importations  are  necessary 
for  keying  prices  stationary.  We  pro- 
duce a  vast  quantity  of  tallow,  and 
some  other  thmgs,  but  not  sufficieiU 
for  oar  consumption,  therefore  a  con« 
atant  import  to  a  certain  extent  is  ne- 
iDcssary  mr  keeping  prices  stationary. 
But  we  produce  about  as  much  com 
as  we  can  consume,  and  when  this  is 
thecase^  the  admission  of  Foreign  ofxm 
must  ineritablv  lower  prices.  Such 
admissioD  wouM  only  keep  than  sta» 
tionary,  when  itshould  merely  supply 
a  deficteney  in  our  production. 

When,  therefore,  the  Agriculturists 
can  barely  obtain  a  remunerating  price, 
it  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  market 
is  plentifuUv  supplied ;  and  that  the 
admisnon  of  Fordgn  cotu  would  de- 
press prices.  Of  course,  such  com 
should  be  rigidly  excluded  whenever 
prices  are  not   above  remunerating 


•  Now,  kow  would  the  new  law  ope- 
rate? The  best  quahties  of  wheat  are 
in  the  London  msrket  8s.  or  10s.  per 
^[urter  higher  than  the  Gaaette  price ; 
dns  diflermice  will  be  greater,  if  the 
new  mode  of  taking  the  averages  ca«se 
them  to  be  lower  Uian  thev  were  un- 
der the  old  one.  We  wilt  however, 
•maroe  the  difierence  to  be  7s.,  a^d 


then  the  case  will  stand  thus.  When 
the  Gasette  price  is  60s.,  and  the  Agri* 
culturists  are  obtaining  the  same,  the 
best  Foreign  wheat  willsell  in  London 
for  67s.,  and  it  will  be  subject  V6  a 
duty  of  80s.  If  to  this  duty  we  add 
12b.  as  the  expenses  and  pnmt  of  the 
importer,  we  then  have  35s.  as  the 
price  of  the  Foreign  grower.  Theave* 
rsge  price  of  the  London  market  is  3s. 
or  4s.  above  the  Gazette  price,  conse* 
quendy  the  good  qualities  of  Foreign 
wheat  will  fetch  in  London  wlmt 
would  leave  about  SOs.  to  the  grower. 

It  is  admitted,  that  these  prices 
would  remunerate  the  grower  of  Fo- 
reign wheat.  When,  therefore,  the 
Gasette  price  should  be  608.,  and  ^ 
agriculturists  should  be  only  obtain- 
ii^  the  price  which  Ministers  them- 
sdves  say  is  necessary  to  save  them 
from  loss,  the  new  law  would  admit 
into  the  London  market,  wheat  from 
most  parts  of  the  world  at  a  good  pro- 
fit to  both  the  Foreign  grower  and  the 
importer. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  our 
large  places  generallv,  the  price  of  the 
better  qualities  of  wneat  is  some  shil- 
lings per  quarter  above  the  Gazette 
price.  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
received  by  the  Agriculturists ;  it  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  costs  of  transit, 
and  the  profits  of  the  corn-dealers. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  in 
ordinary  years  ?  A  very  large  import, 
of  which  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  would  be  excess  of  supply  over 
consumption.  It  would  cause  an  ac- 
cumulation which  would  soon  bring 
down  prices.  Prices  would  fall  abroad, 
as  they  would  foil  here.  If  the  Ga- 
aette price  should  sink  to  558.,  the 
price  of  the  best  wheat  in  the  T4>ndon 
market  would  be  69s.,  and  the  duty 
would  be  raised  to  SOs.  When  the 
duty  is  deducted  firom  the  London 
price,  it  leaves  Site,  for  the  importer 
and  Foreign  grower.  In  late  years 
wheat  has  been  bought  abroad  on  such 
terms,  that  the  importers  could  a£WI 
to  sell  it  at  SSs.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us 
that  this  was  caused  by  glut ;  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cause  was,  it  proves  that 
wheat  may  be  imported  and  sold  in 
our  market  at  such  a  price  for  yean  in 
succession.  A  glut  in  our  madcet 
would  produce  a  glut  in  the  Foreign 
one,  and  weshouldimportat^tprioes. 

When,  therefore,  tne  agriculturists 
should  be  onlv  obtaining  55s.,  should 
be  selling  at  a  losing  price^theimport 
aS  Foreign  wheat  would  be  large.  The 
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efibel  woaU'beaii  Mciimiibtion  wkkh 
tdould  fariBff  doim  the  price  below  50«., 
n^ch  woiud  probftbly  biiiig  h  for  a 
tune  10  40b. 

Miu^en  and  tlieif  friends  hwrt 
ai^ed  ID  thii  mumer — You  cbmhoI 
importy  amraaUy,  Aowe  ona-tHRellUi 
o£  iviiat  you  oonsaiBe,  and  ladi  a 
qvaatitycandoiioiDiidiief.  Nothii^ 
ooald  Dt  more  erroneoui  dian  this* 
Oaky  that  com  should  be  looked  aty 
which  IS  aetaaUT  bought  and  sold ;— « 
what  the  ag;rieuitnrists  constoie^  ne>* 
ver  enters  or  afibcts  die  market^  and 
it  ou^t  to  be  put  wholly  out  of  the 
^Mstion.  The  msrket  of  London,  and 
a  smsU  number  of  other  large  pkces^ 
fovenwprioesy  and  the  ^uantitjr  of 
eom  snfflclent  to  glut  it,  is  suffldeni 
to  render  prices  ruinous  throughout 
the  country.  London  is  estinmted  to 
import  5000  quarters  of  wheat  weekly, 
Cor  its  oonsumptioii.  Were  it  to  im« 
port,  we^ly,  tnis  quantity  of  Brilishj 
and  a  like  quantity  of  Foieign  whtet^ 
accumulation  would  follow,  and  the 
pise  would  sink  until  the  ports  riiould 
be  wholly  dosed. 

But  the  misdiief  would  only  flow 
m  pert  from  regular  importation.  In 
the  summer  months  wheat  is,  and 
9Qfjtkt  to  b^  some  shillings  per  ^uar* 
ter  higher,  than  it  is  in  the  wmter 
mouM.  In  summer,  the  import 
would  chiefly  take  place.  If  British 
new  wheat,  whidi  is  commonly  the 
case,  should  come  to  market  in  bad 
oonditioii  until  Christinas,  it  would 
letch,  perhaps^  lOs.  per  quarter  less 
than  the  best  Foreign;  and  it  would 
be  scsrcely  ssleaUe.  The  Foreign 
would  thus  be  consumed,  and  the 
British  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  The  consequence  would  be 
a  ruinous  c^ut  of  Bnti&  wheat.  As 
we  grow  about  as  much  com  as  we 
consume,  when  a  glut  takes  phce>  it 
is  pcetty  sure  to  continue,  with  aver* 
age  crops,  for  some  years. 

Then  the  new  law  would  affbid  no 
piotectMn  against  groundless  f(Bsrs  and 
snecnlatiDn.  If  at  the  ere  of  harvest 
IMe  be  a  few  wedcs  (rfunfktourable 
Wisthtr,  It  is  sure  to  set  the  specula- 
ton  to  work,  and  to  raise  com  consi- 
toaMy.  In -audi  a  case,  an  enormous 
fuaatity  of  Fordgn  cbm  would  be 
brought  into  the  market,  and>  pro^ 
bsUys  on  own  crop  would  not  suAr 
In  the  least  from  the  westhlNr. 

The  new  law  would  therefore  havo 
admitted  Fordgn  wheat  to  a  groater 
00  lessti^ent,  until  the  Oaaetto  price 


shMd  faav«  fldleii  bdbw  ale.  fm* 
portatioii  would  soon  hate  created  a 
glut,  whidi  would  have  sunk  the  priao 
muohbdow55s.  In  ordinary  y«te, 
tfie  mass  of  our  faimera  4hose  who 
need  protection  thenost^-^would  h«rs 
obtained  no  more  thaU  fhmi  41s.  to  aoa. 
From  harvest  until  May,  the  Gaaetto 
price  would  generally  have  fludoaled 
between  these  sums,  wbi^ever  it  might 
have  been  in  the  rest  of  the  year. 

What  we  have  said  resp^ctinff  wheats 
is  apphcable  to  other  lands  of  grain  j 

How  Ministers,  in  introdiKing  a 
law  like  this,  could  say  that  the  agri* 
cultttrists  oi^ht  to  obtain  OOs.,  wo 
cannot  tdl.  If  we  give  them  credit 
for  rincedty,  it  Axes  upon  them  flie 
imputation  of  gross  if^ranoe  and  iiH 
c^Nidty. 

This  law,  after  passiftg  the  CmUi- 
mons,  was  sent  to  tti^  Lords  as  a  mo* 
ney  bill.  It  was  intimated  by  Minia* 
ters,  that  the  Commons  would  stand 
upon  thdr  privileges— that  th€7  would 
not  suffbr  the  Peers  to  make  any  al^ 
toration— 4U]d  that  if  sudi  alteratkm 
were  made,  it  would  insure  the  njeo* 
tion  of  the  law.  We  wonder,  that 
even  in  tiiese  thnes  anythmg  so  un-» 
ccmstitutional  and  shameM  could  be 
ventured  on. 

•  Putting  aside  ita  name,  the  law  did 
not  possess  a  single  diaraeteristic  of  a 
money  biU,  so  far  as  ooncemr  privi<* 
lege.  Ministers  had  always  deosred, 
that  the  duties  were  imposed  for  pur^ 
poaes  whoUv  difleivnt  fltun  those  of 
revenue,  and  this  was  notoriously  the 
frtet.  Every  one  knew  that  the  duties^ 
in  thdr  intention,  had  nothing  to  4o 
with  taxation;  and  that  Aey  Were 
imposed  soMy  to  regulatethe  Import 
of  com.  Every  one  knew,  that  if  the 
Peers  diould  make  anv  alteration,  it 
would  be  from  motives  having  notbinff 
to  do  with  a  desire  to  inierfore  with 
the  granting,  or  appropriatii^,  of 
public  money.  As  to  tne  name  of 
money  bill,  tM  law  hod  not  the  least 
right  to  it;  it  was  called  by  this  name 
nowhere,  save  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  Inight,  with  equal  proprioty, 
have  been  called  a  turnpike  bOf. 

The  question  brouflit  before  the 
Upper  House  of  Psrliament  by  this 
pretended  money  bill,  vitally  amijted 
the  hiterestoof  at  least  half  the  popu^ 
lation  of  the  United  Kinsdom.  Hie 
experience  of  the  years  Which  fbQow- 
ed  ibis;  deddveiy  proved,  that  an 
erroneous  dedsion  wo«ld  Invi^ve  not 
mhf  the  great  kndownera,  but  Htm 
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Middliag  «idl  iteiUpMt,  the  fionetty . 
and  thelnutendry  ii^MMiiere,  m  begw 
gaiymnddiBtrefli^aiid  that,  in  adiS- 
tien  le  this,  it  weuld  baye  the  mott 
bUefol  effiscte  en  trade  and  mamifa^ 
towu  Jl  ^foestioo  more  complex  and 
impovta&t^  ifiid  affbetiiig  move  eom^ 
prdiemiTely  the  fortanea  and  faiead 
of  ^eommimity^  aad  all  the  beet  In- 
tcrcata  of  the  emfure,  could  not  lie 
or  nnagiocd.     Of  coonej  a 

n  caUmg  more  imperionalT  for 

^_  the  caatkm,  knowlMge,  taie&t, 
wicdom^  czaminatiooy  and  diiciianon, 
whidi  BOTH  Hoiiiea  of  Parliament 
coold  tmptyy  ooold  not  be  named,  or 
hnoginea.  WUh  regard  to  practical 
knotwledgey  the  Lordi  were  neceitarily 
wueh  better  qualified  to  decide  than 
the  Commons.  Yet,  by  calling  the 
kw  a  money  billy  the  Upper  House 
waa  prednded  firom  all  examination 
nidi  a  yiew  to  imim>vement;  if  it 
had  been  ftiendly  to  the  general  prin* 
e^ple,  bat  hoctile  to  some  of  the  de« 
tailfy  it  waa  prohibited  ftom  making 
any  alteration;  it  was  restricted  to 
a  wholesale  acceptance  or  v^ection 
fondling  the  essential  parts  of  the 


If  we  look  for  eridence  to  nrove  that 
human  wisdom  could  not  have  fixed 
the  duties  more  correctlj  than  ^ 
House  oC  Commons  had  fixed  them, 
we  find  only  eridenoe  of  a  contrary 
diaracter.  No  one  hanng  a  little 
ptactisd  knowledge,  aad  having  con* 
aidered  the  snlject,  can  read  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Brou^- 
am,  aad  their  snpportan,  without  be* 
l^g  connnosd  that  they  did  not  un- 
detstsnd  what,  they  were  doing  ;  and 
diat  theie  ntfcr  was  a  great  ( 


tnat  tneie  neicr  was  a  great  Question 
more  inomntly,  superfidsliy,  and 
wretdiedly.  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thtti  this  was,  so  ftr  as  re- 
gards the  adyoeates  of  the  change.  If 
we  give  Ministers  credit  fdw  good  in* 
tentiims,  every  <me  knows  iSaX  they 
were  led  to  a  great  extent  b^rebstiact 
doctrines  and  doaet  yisiooariea :  tiuit 
they  wwre  larady  under  the  influence 
of  par^  spint;  and  that  they  acted 
mmdi  more  from  the  impulses  of  sec- 
tarian enthusiasm,  than  fiook  the  im- 
psftial  dictates  of  tmth  and  expo* 
ffience.  Their  supporters  consisted  in 
the  main  of  those  who  were  compelled 
to  cnpnoft  thern^  and  of  those  who 
dcemen  it  lo  be  their  peiaonal  or  party 
interest  to  support  them.  Bverrtbing 
eansnired  to  render  it  impossiue  for 
the  lioase  of  Commons  to  make  the 


law  ^srftcc,  or  to  mike  it 
than  eseesdingly  eneneona.  The 
pohlie  wesl  ivMrionsly  demanded 
that  the  House  of  Peers  diould  have 
fhll  liberty  to  sul^ect  it  to  the  most 
wfinon,  and  to  make  any 
in  the  duties  that  it  might 
ecessary*  If  the  canity  of  Hi- 
niatera  had  been  less,  and  theur  regard 
te  dttfty  had  been  greater— if  they 
had  eared  leas  ibr  thdr  own  interests^ 
and  mora  for  thoae  of  the  country^ 
they  would  have  used  priYil^ge,  not 
to  restrict  the  Peers  firom  inyestiga-i 
tion  and  improvement,  but  to  enable 
them  to  carry  both  to  the  forthe^ 
point  poasible. 

A  large  body  of  Peers  met  the  Law 
with  a  direct  negative,  and  they  wdre 
defeated.  The  Duke  of  Wdlington 
then  nnmoeed  an  amendment,  and  de* 
feated  Ministers.  The  latter  next,  in 
a  miphty  pet,  kicked  the  Law  out  of 
Perliament. 

The  Duke  of  Wdlington  has,  of 
course,  been  bitterly  abused  for  Ins 
conduct,  and  he  has  had  something 
mote  showered  upon  him  than  hard 
names.  Falsehoods  rsnk,  base,  ma«< 
lignantfolsdioods— are  theitiissiles  of 
the  pretended  liberals  snd  pluloso* 
phers,  snd  with  these  they  have  pelt- 
ed his  Grace  moat  prclusdy.  They 
have  asMrted  that  he  i^as  sctuated  bv 
factions  motives,  snd  that  from  sum 
motives  he  opposed  a  measure  in  Psr- 
liament  whidi  he  had  sanctioned  in 
^  Cabinet.  The  vile  assertion  has 
been  made  by  other  people  than  tbe 
Cockn^  press-gang ;  it  has  been  made 
in  the  House  (^Commons  ;  the  very 
Mr  Baring— the  individual  who,  ac- 
cording to  xenort,  was,  not  many  years 
ago^  saved  mm  utter  ruin  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington— has  been  ca-^ 
pable  of  repeating  It.  Poor  Mr  Baring! 
—To  think  that  a  man  who  hsa  even 
more  than  once  shared  in  mr  cantiena* 
and  niggardly  panegyrica,  should  hav* 
thus  disgmcedhisnBdf.  The  anniver- 
aary  of  the  battle  of  Watedoo— 4ha 
day  on  whidi  the  Dnke'b  nameoug^t 
never  to  be  breathed  by  the  Englidi- 
man,  aa^  with  aentimewie  of  enthn» 
elastic  gratitude  and  veneration  was 
thedsy  on  vdiich  this  atrocionaattock 
waa  made  upon  his  foir  fome  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Waa  the  msasore  wUdb  came  be*- 
fore  the  Ftarspsecisdy  the  same  whieb 
the  Doke  sMMlioned  in  the  Gdnnei  ? 
No  such  thing.  Mr  Can*ittg,  Mr 
Hnfkissan>  and  otlMrs  who  sanctioiied 
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it  li»  the  Cabinet,  madte  grett  alleni* 
tkms  in  ftalterwards  hi  the  Hoose^yf 
Commons';  ^bef  madrgrcBtflraltera-. 
titfiis  in  it,  than  thatirowbhaye  been 
wbichwfts  proposed  bf  the  Doke.  Hie 
(i^m»mightwtthytffec(4HO|iiaetyha)ye^ 
said-^lliia  is  not  the  mmnte-wiMi 
I  agreed  to  in  the^  Cabinet ;  yea  httwt 
alimd  the  mode  of  tiddng  the  a;«e-i 
rages^  Sec  I  dtasent  ftom  Toitr  alter- 
aims,  and  if  you  persist  in  Aem^  L 
wtU  oppose  the  whole  mtasoe.  *  He. 
bad,  in  consistency  and  honoor,  just  as^ 
nmdi  right  to  suirgest-  changes  and; 
improTcroeqts  while  the  Bill  was  in 
progress  through  the  Lords,  as  Mi-t 
nisters  had  to  do  so  while  it  was 
in  progress  through  the  Commons, 
Th&,  however,  wonld  not  do  for  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  Philosophers. 
Mr  Canning  and  Mr  Hnsldsson,  after 
agreeing  to  the  measure  in  the  Ca- 
binet, were  to  have  fall  liberty  to 
make  any  change  in  it  whatever ;  but 
the  Duke  was  not  only  to  be  bound 
from  suggesting  the  smallest  change^ 
bat  he  was  to  be  bouhd  likewise  to 
simort  it,  no  matter  what  changes 
might  be  made  in  it  by  Ministers. 

Now,  what  was  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 
At  the  time,  there  were  between  sir 
and  seven  hundred  thousand  quartern 
of  FOTeign  wheat,  including  flour,  in 
bond ;  tne  weekly  importations  were 
large;  and  there  was  almost  a  cer^ 
tainty  that  the  quantity  would  be  rai* 
sed  by  harvest  to  nearly  a  million  of 
quarters.'  There  was  a  prbnpeet  of  an 
abundant  crop^-of  a  crop  suffident  for 
our  consumption.  There  was  not  aman 
in  the  Cabinet  who  did  not  kmnr  that 
if  nearly  a  million  of  quarters  of  Fo- 
reign wheat  were  brought  upon  the 
inttket  at  harvest,  to  meet  an  abim- 
dant  crop  of  our  own,  it  would  pro- 
duoft  a  large  4ind  ndnooa  depression 
of  prices,  eqitcially  when  the  market 
was  to  be  oosstantly  open  to  farther 
iinportations.  To  giunra  against  this. 
Ministers  had  not  deigned  to  make 
the  subtest  provision. 

The  Duke,  at  a  member  of  a  Com-: 
mittee,  had  been  convinoed  that  the; 
cora-dealeTs,  b^  means  of  fictitknis 
sales,  could  raise  the  averages,  and* 
bviag  the  bonded  com  into  tne  mar- 
ket almost  at  pleasure.  He  therefore 
ptopoaed  thai  the  bonded  wheat  should 
ivt  be  released  until  the  Gaieite  price 
shoaldriseto66B.  This  anplied  solely 
to  bonded  wheat;  it  iki  not  touob 
other  gsatn,  or  wheat,  not  bonded ;  it 
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did  notafito  theprindpleof  theUir, 
accovdmg  tewhat  this  principle  vrast 
repfsesented  to  be  t  it  left  die  market, 
censtantly  open  for  Foreign  idieat  at 
the  duty  fixed  by  the  law,  pn^dedit 
should  not  be  bonded  ;  and  it  miude; 
no  chaime  whatever  in  respect  of  other 
kindaofcom. 

'  Freviouslv  to  pioposiog  his  amend-- 
raent  to  Parliai^ent,  the  Duke  solioit-. 
ed  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hnsldsson.  The. 
te^f  of  the  latter  was  so  vague  and* 
amm^ous  in  its  meaning,  that  the 
Duke  expected  his  amendment  would 
be  whoHy  or  partially  adopted  by  Mi- 
nisters. After  he  had  carried  it,  he 
ofitred  to  withdraw  it,  provided  they 
would  remedy  that  ddfect  in  the  law, 
which  they  practically  admitted. to 
exist.  Conduct  like  this,  forsooth,  vras 
called  factious.  An  attempt  to  improve 
the  law,  by  removing  an  admitted  de- 
fect, and  applying  a  preventive  to  that 
which  was  likely  to  plunge  half  the 
community  into  distress,  was,  for- 
sooth, to  oppose  the  whole  law  from 
party  and  factious  motives.  Those  who 
mvoited  the  dirty  slander  were  the 
factions ;  they  were  ^  misn  who  de« 
stroyed  the  law  from  par^  and  fiio- 
tious  motives.  If  every  Memher  of 
Parliament  would  always  act  aa  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  acted  on  this  oc-^ 
castolb— would  look  at  fact,egroerience> 
reason,  and  public  good,  witnout  ca- 
ring for  party  and  personal  interests— 
the  country  would  suffer  far  less  than 
it  does  from  psrty  and  faction. 

But  this  amendmoit  was  ruinous  to 
the  law,  because  it  altered  the  duty  ; 
and  to  this  the  Commons  could  not 
consent  on  the  score  of  privily.  No 
matter  then  how  necsasary  it  might 
be.  Although  it  might  be  essential  for 
saving  the  whole  commimity  from  dis- 
tress, it  waa  still  to  be  rgected  solely 
on  account  of  privilege.  Those  who- 
ai^e  thus,  are  the  enemies  of  both 
privilege  and  the  constitution. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and 
in  consequence  Ministers  abandoned 
the  bill.  Then  bepan  the  war  of  elan* 
der  and  folsehood.  Mr  Canning,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  newspapers,  charged: 
the  Peers,  in  his  place  in  ParlianMHy- 
with  bdng  determined  to  reject  aay 
ohange  whatever  that  the  Commona 
might  devise  respectii^  the  Com  Laws.  • 
He  stated  that  thia  was  dev  to  ^  ; 
and  that  the  people  whe  walked  Ae 
strseu  petestad  thai  aoeh  was  the; 
foot,  what  ^e  strjafc  walkers,  who. 
did  this  were,  in  sen  and  calling*  ih» 
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^fURtjmitd  drn^  Ldti 


It  ii  pttdUb  eDOQgli 
liiit  tlm  mmf  to  a  dan^taptMa  pf 
iAiglt.'  AttCBOtMtterfiiiellMr^ 
diai^e  was  laadt  bf  die  FHn«  Mini. 
fllii'/4r  bf  atretti^ralkiny  4ir  by  bodi ; 
ii  4rM  groMif  valne— 4t  was  inada 
In  ^  l0etii  of  daowiva  evUenee  «a 
tfiecoBtMiy.  PrtfvimialY  10 Its  beiBg 
to^e/ the  FBsn,  in  iGeir  «oUes(i¥s 


Macity^  liadj^ravad  dieinsalvas  to  bo 
wWMr  to  psss  Che  law  sent  to  tbem 
1 4De  OomnMNM,  wkh  this  exeep- 


lisB  only— liiey  lalpsd  the  duty  ot 
Imided  whcet  This  alteratioi]  sanc« 
tSaned  the  principle  of  the  4aw,  and 
tevelvad  Ae  aUrfidon  of  the  existing 
earn  Laws.  Air  CamiiDg^s  «:hai^e  waa 
•Mseli  woiae  than oakimnio«s|  it  con* 
aiitated  aa  ahominable  an  attaek  matt 
iheiights  and  indepandeaoe  of  Pitiw 
bament,  as  $fwit  was  made.  It  in  aea* 
Hty  asseited,  that  the  iJn>er  House 
hsM  BO  right  in  ihe^DOMtitation  to  bea 
driibeimtive  bsck^  or  anythlBg  but  the 
instniBiefit  of  the  Lower  one.  If  one 
of  4ie  Estates  of  the  Bealm  is  to  he 
4raa  dealt  witb^  we  uMy  essily  divine 
what  ts  tabs  done  with  anether^  The 
dMeet  e^dentfy  was,  to  fill  the  «mn* 
wf  with  dciiwion  and  distractioB— 4# 
r  the  PeeFB  with  |N>piilar  indignaf 
to  ii>taiii  that  Bugority 
an  by  inth«id«tion,  whicli 
amUL  »ot  he  bhtained  by  eonftitii^ 


l«>  Canning^s  attsck  was  met  by 
ttaand  ef  the  Peersas  it  dessirved  to 
be.  Levd  Gwy's  ehMfMftt  and  coMti-i 
CntieDal  reply  to  it  desstias  theldgii^ 
tstpmise. 
After  thePramicrbad  acted  hi  tbH 
T,  It  waa  teiy  natural  for  hia 
pers  to  mp  ^onnd  the  whole 
jftdsshoedandiai^nity.  They 
imaM&teiy  prockni0dthat  the  Peera 
Wfah'cd  to  keep  oom  at  -^^  famine- 


VoL.XXn. 


-  Mis  saMiidaiedCadauiladsU  kinds 
ef  gndn,  ssiTf  whesty  at  the  dntiss  tiKp 


It  waoid  hare  adoMttad  bonded  iriieat 
whenever  the  price  dwuld  have  riaoi 
toMs.  New,  what  was  there  here  t# 
pradveehighmiccs?  Underltalaige 
hnd  eonatant  unport  of  Foreign  wheit 
worid  hwpe  taken  ^ace,  and  that  this 
aronld  hova  kept  the  price  bekiw  60s. 
esn  be  dodbted  by  no  one.  Thii 
aaaendpient  would  hate  constantly  ad* 
lakted  ail  the  wheat  and  ibur  that 
Foreign  nations  could  send  us,  at  the 
daty  fixed  by  the  House  of  Oommons^ 
niovidsd  the  duty  wers  paid  on  tiieir 
being  landed. 

If  the  law  hHm  abandoned  because 
the  amendment  praa  carried,  this.wsa 
aot  the  faiOt  of  his  Grace.  He  did 
aot  intend  it  to  destroy  the  law.  On 
this  point,  it  wss  the  Ministers  who 
iabonred  to  produoe  fiuniiie-prices  and 
atsvfation. 

We  will  now  neak  of  Lord  Mslmea^ 
bury  and  hia  friends.  While  they 
jyoted  and  an  our  judgment  moat 
wisely  and-righteously  Toted--^gainat 
the  whole  law,  they  declared  tnern** 
aelves  to  be  willing  to  give  the  law  of 
IMd  immediate  operation  t  in  other 
wovdsy  Ihey  were  wilHng  that  (■'oreigti 
wheat  ahould  be  admittfd  whenever 
our  price  shonldieschros.  They  were 
Ukewise  willing  to  nudce  iropfOYementa 
in  the  eanstuig  laws.  Mr  Western^ 
avhose  souqd  and  aide  speeches  werii 
never  answevedy  although  they  were 
disregarded,  made  an  effim  in  die 
llouse  of  .Commons  to  give  the  Uw  of 
-l^Mimmediata  dfect.  With  reoud 
to  the  sdmission  of  Foreign  wheat 
whenever  our  price  should  be  708.  the 
Peer^  barring  the  MiMterial  part  of 
them,  were  unanimouf  ly  in  Ikvour  of 
it. 

Every  merchant,  every  maimflMl^ 
tnar,  eveiymsn  living  who  is  enti« 
tied  to  opeh  hia  Upson  the  Com  quee* 
lion,  knows  that  if  Fonign  wheat  were 
admiMed  at  70s.^  tha  elect  would  be^ 
that  theprice  wotald  begenendly  oeB« 
iddcnMy  below  TOs.  The  price  could 
»ot  rise  to  this  without  admitting  a$ 
■mch  Forsign  wheat  as  would  almost 
immediately  red«ee  it  greatly*  Under 
aawAi  a  rcgiUatian,  the  Trice  in  ordi« 
nary  fears  eoidd  not  be  moiaonthe 
avera9S4)f  theys«r  than  from «0s.  to 
48s.  ar  d«s.  ^  WoM  aueh  a  price  be 
•4tesine  one,  and  staiwe  the  popular 
21 
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tkn?  No 
ptpera  win  dhvi  tii.  Joply  Is  the  tlBa- 
lUfttm.  It  it  matter  o£deiaoBitxaliaB» 
ikMfttfhAt  LwrdlMalmctburftfidUi 
fiiendsAdiocatedUctaid  not  poviblf 
/cwie  .Wheat  to  ba»  oa.  the  ayang^ 
jQAore  Ihan  aahiJliiig  ar  two  per^«av» 
4er.  dearer  thaa  it  is*  wIml  we  bow 
>vdte ;  and  yet  aot  •  fidie  qreopbaBt 
MO  be  foiijad<ift*tbe  la&d  to  aaeert  that 
lU  npioe  ia  at  preaent  wnrcaiOPaMo. .. 
.   JMidnow.wewillaakywliatpaanble 

Sublic  lienefitof  aoy  kind  ean  be  pto;- 
uoed  by  these  detesteble  miatepceeen* 
^atjoneeiid  falachooda?  Nomaoeande* 
A|>  that  if  thekwQaketheprieeof  cocm 
loo  low^  it  wiU  plunge  half  the  popoii 
latioa*  mto  beggary  and  auaery,  and 
I  bring  the  most  feeml  evik  upon  tho 
whole.  Thia  ia  wholly  above  quea- 
^011.  It  ia  alike  nnqaeationable,  that 
M  tae.law  make  the  price  too  higb> 
JH^s  will  pM)diioe  ooraparatiTdy  but 
4ittle  evil,  and  it  can  be  ettily  end  im^ 
jpfi^diat^y  remedied.  It  ia.of  coiwio 
very  cletf^  that  on  public  gnmnck^ 
apa  for  the  sake  of  the  manuiaetan»a 
and  traders,  as  wdl  aa  of  that^of  the 
PgricuUoriata^  too  low  a  price  on^ 
to  be  guarded  aoainst-even  morevigi* 
lai)%thui.t()olughaoDe.  Itnecesr 
iwrily  fellows^  that  the  arguments  of 
those  who  urge  that  ihe  kw  will  fi|[ 
|he  price,  too  kw^  :ihould  be  truH^ 
atated^and  diipastaonately  etaminecK 
Suah  people  may  be  overwnelmed  with 
frkehoodand  seuiyility*— thay^may  be 
replied  to  bymob-ckniour— they  may 
be  made  the  o^Jlscts  of  popular  hatred 
and  vengeance— and  what  can  be  gain- 
edfrom  thk?  PuUic  ruin»  The  Up« 
ptt  House  of  Parliament  may  be  stiipii 
pad  of  its  functions'— it  may  beinvoU 
ved  in  war  with  the  Lower  Ono-*it 
may  be  made  the  oliject  of  national 
fnimofiity— andwhatwillfoUow?  Tho 
deatrueUon  of  the  Constitutiois 

If  there  be' any  man  who  k  in  dan« 
ger  of  bein^  misled  by  the  cant  of  the 
9gfi  respectmg  the  march  of  intelkct^ 
and  the  abounding  of  knowledge^ 
acienee,  and  phikaqphy,  who  k  in 
Wger  of  believiqg  the  bombsatk  egot* 
km^  aqd  silly  swapping  of  Minia* 
iers  and.  thetr  wor^ppera— we  pray 
that  man  to  examine  nnpartially  tka 
Idatory  and  c^"^«^"ft!VM»  of  thk  witfr 
on  th^  Coin  qpeatioD. 

That  com  oug^t  to  fetch  a  prifo 
qifficient  to  cover  tho  casta  of  ita  pro* 
ductico^  k  admitted  on  A  odea.  Xbo 
firat  ata|>,  therafere^  to.  be .  takeia  K» 
tp  diacom  what  price  woidd  do  oE 


llMaaty  hai  paif<fcia%/bee»  i 
and  there  k  no  material  difl^MBce  hT 
o^nioA  ten^ing.what  the  cofta  of  the 
pvedufltiott  of  com  ait«  and  what  priao 
la  nsetssary  tojeofier  them 
•  Tho  next  thing  to  be  done*  muii* 
festly,  waa-— to  enact  a  law  that  wool^ 
aa  far  aa  poeribk,  alwaM  keep  cofs 
at  thk  pnee.  Now,  what  haa  beea 
dene  here?  The  kw aHemptod  to  bo 
enacted,  only  aought  to'  prevent  the 
price  ftom  being  too  high :  It  k  mtm 
nifeat  that  it  would  have  rendered  the 
price  conaiderably  kwet  than  it  onghl 
to  be^  according  to  the  profesaionaof 
aU  sidea.  Wlme  Miniateas  declared 
that  the  agriculturista  oughts  to  havo 
ascertain  price^  they  proposed  o  kw 
whkh  would  have  boimd  them  toono 
much  kwer ;  whik  the  manufactmtesa 
and,  tradera  deckred  their  .wiUiqgneaa 
to  give  ^certain  price*  they  ckmoored 
lor  a  kw  that  would  tnabk  thepn  to 
buy  kr  more  chea^y.  On.  the  natunr 
of  a^eh  aoadvct  we  peed  not  enlarge^ 
It  k  demoBStxabk  thai  the  Com 
l4tws>  if  tho  one  of  1^99  bed  been 
jreodeiod  opemtk«^eo«)d  notrpossttdf 
hove  given  the  agriculturists -ar  higher 
atorage  price  ior  wheatUian  jQrom  00a» 
to  03a.    If  there  bo  Any  mth  IB  the 

SEo£esriona  of  Ministeia^  and  the  tra^ 
i^  part  of  tks  popuktion,  the  ado 
motter  in  dispute^  eonriaH^  ^  oouiec^ 
solely  of  from  3a.  ^  3a.  per  euaitea» 
NoWy  what  k  the  real  piacticil  wortk 
of  thk  to  tho  conaqmcr?  £verv<k. 
bomu^  man  in  the  country  haa  oecft 

Eaad-  again  told  by  experieiias^ 
I  variation  of  from  3a>  to  3a.  hi 
^aarter  of  wheat>  very  fteqpcntly 
makes  no  variation  in  me  {trice  of 
Inread*  The  matter  in  diapuAe  k  ceai<v 
promised  in  these  ouestiona  Shall  • 
reduction  of  from  five  to  ten  per  eesl 
be  made  in  the  price  of  wheat?  And 
shall  the  priee  of  bread  be  from  a  ha]f(» 
penny  to  a  penny  per  week  cheaper  to 
each  member  of  tooeonunanitgF  thaa 
kk  at  present?  For  this  the  counti^i 
has  been  filled  with  strife  and  diatrao* 
tion—4ho  moat  serious  iiyury  has  bee» 
d<»e  to  ogricultufp  hslf  the 
tio&are  to  be  brought  into  ' 
ruin— andthe  empire  k  to  ha 
ed  with  fearfulovik.  ISm  ied«Btk» 
cannot  be  made  without  nkdagogii^ 
avltno,  and,  of  cowae^  the  beatima* 
leate  of  jtfio  egapire,  in  Jeepaady*  ^ 
tkpa  mMT  h#  oriW  kBOwk3(n,O0NPa% 
o>idgWkofl|diy;btttkahaaiioTwlii 
aobyua.  lte.piu«Mi 

9^^W  ^^V    w^^W   ^jW^^g^^^BW 
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mmtHmltt/HBtiaMt^  ImtiiBrptiie* 
gyite  ibey  aludl  never  reoeife. 

And  oowiiliat  does  aU  the  iMmsenile 
MOflhiBg  fluetiMitkmg  redly  amount 
to  ?  An  advanee  of  6e»'  npon  66b.  k 
-lO-per  cent;  oofrof  lOe.  is  neeriy  17 
per  oent^  iod  oBex>f  Ids.  ie  95  per 
^ttnU  in  ordinary  yeany  under  the 
Cent  ljawt>  theflnetOationfl  wonM  ndt 
hvwe  Iveen  greater  than  from  5  to  tS 
per  eent;  and  die  occasional  and  ex* 
•frene  fluctuations  would  not  have  ex^ 
needed  90  to  25  per  cem.  Suchfluc^ 
ttations  cannot  be  prevented:  they 
lake  place  in  ef ery  aftide^  and  th^ 
'produce  no  mischief.  Tetthemen<n 
xnowledgi^' scienee^  and  phUotophy, 
piotest,  that  if  wheat  be  raised  for  a 
moment  flom  10  to  SO  per  cent  above 
what  it  ooats  in  the  production^  thli 
will  prodoce  famine  and  starvation  I 

Do  the  newspaper  eUmUmia  for 
dieap  ooniy  piove  diat^coni  can  be 
produced  for  the  price  to  which  tfaqr 
wish  to  sinlc  it  ?  They  do  not  attempt 
iL  Do  they  ask  what  eibcts  thor 
dieapmni  would  prodiMe  amidst  the 
^tpicnhural popnUtlon i^  Mo^the mat* 
tar  la  below  their  Botioe.  DothevitfKi 
qnive  what  the  eonaequences  would  be 
to  tnde^  mannfaettire^  revenue^^nd 
ail  the  best  interests^  the  emnire, 
ahewld  half  thecommunity  be  pitHi* 
md  into  bei^ary^  and  distress  f  No. 
IMr  cry  in  reaUty  amounts  to  tiiia 
•«^ieap  coni»  though  it  ruin  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of^  people  !-^  Cheap 
eoniy  thoui^  it  ruin  the  empire!—* 
Their  leaders  divn  still  deeper  into 
eriminal  Ignorance  and  abBurai^.  In 
tdiin  En^ish^  thedoctrhie  of  M'Cul- 
loch  and  his  brethilin  is— sink  the 
pHeeof  com  below  the  cost  of  produce 
tioB,  and  by  this  you  Will  enrich  tho 
prodilber— ruin  your  landowners,  fisirm* 
ei«;  and  husbandry  labourers^  and  by 
this  you  will  benefit  them  mightOy. 

la  the  age,  in  which  a  question  of 
audi  stupendous  and  perilous  import* 
anoe  is  thua  argued — ^in  i^ch  it  is 
attempted  to  decide  such  a  question 
liydduaiim  and  fidtehood,  b|  party 
wmdmem,  and  the  brute  passums  A 
Ik  popidace  tbecage  of  knowledge^ 
a^sMi ^aad  phikec^d^ ?  No!  it  ia 
th«i^of  i^Mcnnoe^  iAXj,  and  wick« 


ComiM^ 


Mt 


WehMreqvpoiedftee  trade^dnafly 

*       '  to  ila  apfdieation  t» 

latbaniAdei^ 


H  4iai'i^f;4vvMly 


ii\fiired  don6let6tflon«Riptedvefy, 
a^  very  ho^  pdMon  orae  potmhtioi^ 
But  when  applied  to  sgriculture,  hdf 
Ae  oomm«aty  would  be  eajpqsed  to 
its  destructive  direct  d^MMtliih.  "Ita 
progreM  hm  been-fbr  tiie  mdmenCKlSk 
festedi  and^'we  havb  yet  <mly  li} 
its  comparafivdy  triflhM;  begimtiisifc 
lAgrfeuhure/howetc^;  Iks  omyrtcet- 
ved  its  year's  i^ite  iStfodgh'  a  heaf^ 
aacridce.*  If  the  ensuing  dro^  be/ what 
It  nforaises  to  be,  the  bonded  irtMX 
will  have  veiry  misdiieVoufl  ^iSeCtM-m. 
llte-ttkarket. 

'  It  woi^  be  unpaidonablb  in'ui'ti 
withhold  our  praise  ftom  those  Pe^ 
by  whom  the  country  was  sat^  ffOtl( 
tile  efils  comprehended  in  the  r^ecf^ 
ed  law.  When  public  men  Are  auda^ 
doudv  making  a  boast  of  apostasyV 
trampling  upon  prindple,  and  pro- 
daimiug^,  by  their  conduct,  that  Uiejr 
have  a  right  to  do  anything  to  serv^ 
their  personal  and  party  interests,  r 
is  vemshing  to  find  sued  an  exampb 
of  consistenoy,  patriotism,  and  inoe* 
nendenoe,  aa  baa  been  fhniished  bj 
Lords  Grey,  Fitswilliam^and  the  otbor 
Whig  fleers  who  voted  widi  the  Dttk^ 
of '  WdMngton.'*  When  men  of  Qieilr 
atotion  thus  nobly  cast  firom  them  the 
bonds  and  interest  of  party,  for  tht 
aakeof  didr  country,  they  shall  iie<^ 
v^,  no  matter  what  dieir  party  nam^ 
may  be,  be  without  our  houM  pane* 

The  Duke  of  Wdllngtoff  ne^  nd 
Ihrther  pndse  than  we  luite  given  himi 
however  highly  he  may  deserve  it. 

But  itis  to  LordffMaunesbury,  lAtt^ 
derdale,  Redesdale;  Stsnhope,  and  the 
Ftefi  who  voted  with  them,  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  is  especially 
due.  The  exodlent  resolutions  of  Lord 
Redesdale  desefve  warm  cOmnienda^ 
tion.  liOrdMalmesbury'sunremittiDg 
seairch  for  fkcts,  his  patient  investiga* 
tien>  his  accurate  deductions,  and  dear 
and  solid  reasoning,  his  steuiy  bold* 
ness  in  grasping  any  topic,  no  matter 
how  unpopular,  cannot  be  euhigised 
auflkiently.  It  is  men  like  him— meii 
who  care  not  for  party,  who  care  not 
for  unpopttlaritv,  who  cannot  be  away^ 
ed  by  national  delusion,  and  who  cou« 
lugeoody  assert  the  dictotes  of  truths 
rsasKm^  experiene^  and  patriotisnuro* 
nrdkss  of  the  oonseqiiencea^wboia 
BnglaBd  eug^t  to  vcnerato  and  ibUow. 
To  andi  men  she  owes  aB  die  pofffa 
iesaea-f  uad^  throng  such  nm  mdjf, 
iMidtetelwiiwhaiahe] 
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tfftl  flWfD  if  to  h«  «niMedt «  Hi*  Mi» 
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j^f^ye  or  TVviVWls  In  P9)ADi^   ^ 

X>r  Moseley  is  prepariiig  for  pubUctr 
filPO  M  PJ»t»onMT  of  I>lif  OMW^i^ies ; 
^,  Pr99odifU)'«  GiM^  to  tba  diffqten^ 
jdjOftHtiitt^s  of  every  3yUabl^  yi  t^e  Wis 

iMi^ilties ffO(B the bestooetm  To whlic|t 
trfll  t>e  ^^eflxed^  a  T^tUe  on  Prosodv* 
'  9he  Voortb  Tolume  of  tfae  English 
fk|pl^  bjr  Sir  S^men  £.  Sorithf  President 
if  the  nniHMn  fiocieQr,  &c.  ^e.  is  abou^ 
tf  •ppear* 

MfT.  Hood,  the  aistbor  of  ^  V^imf 
m4  OMitles,  MaftiOfiri  lUes,'^  &e.  «ccb 
kjpfepariMg  A  "work  fertile  press,  to  be 
Hotiflei,  ^mie  Rea  of  4ho  HfiisiHmiier 
fUries;^  tteiooiid  Laan^aiv  Unm,  the 
Ctarttitfv  ud  other  BotMs. 
•.  Mr  JL  fi.  Voong,  XodMr  o/  an  Eto*. 
■MnOiiyffMitibeoii  Algebra,  nfUahofdf 

^0^1^  S^enoptt  of  OeoMetif,  oonlnuu 
a  Ifopr  iBod  UoMrtBMl  "Bneattse  on  iho 
AmIpoo  <of  JPropoMMi,  mpujior  witli 
JffOi»»,JaiiiftMi<irf  powpMoiitiidiQpf^ 
rected  some  important  errors  tha(  ivMip 

kifi>mU9fem9mimm^^m  ti^eifri- 

Cinfls  of  OftTimptaffrs  t  alaoian  erraminafinio 
bf  the  Jmnouf  Xboorios  of  ^9M»i  IJoef 
tUii  ii«r;e  been  prpfMi^  liyr  Ji^wsiMr«9 
MrtaQd,  X7oqr>%». 

Ao  WstArioU  ^ftwmiire  of  Wr  ^jmi- 
f^*s  B^igu  ^  ParagM^,  is  |ibott(  lo  bo 
f^lUbed*  in  one  vohim^ 

7^e  %ev,  George  ToU^'s  Explimer 
lUNjr  View  of  Cbe  Do<:tii9eAf  ^e  Trtuity^ 
•s  it  fs  Mirewd  In  the  Spriptucei^  je 
Marly  read  J. 

'  |b  llio  pres^  ILieotenant-O^n^rv!  Ae 
Marquis  of  iiondoaderry'f  Narrattre  of 
|he  latf  War  in  6pain  and  Portugal. 
'  ia^oten^M-Celonel  Vans  Kennedy,  of 
4m  Oomliay  MHitaiy  establishment,  mi* 


i4broorifgp«lioation,  Besearehei 
lKetfci<Mghi.«dAffli<kyofgho^AM 
•^  i4M«;ii89es  «C  Asia  and  £«•{» 

if  fHo  Mnttai^  tfgiiselag^a  Vado  Mo*. 
lBH^oriUaooBi9ip«r«  > 

.  ,dL«w.iidMniuitf,lir.«fM*o 


FmI,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Vntament. 


iBd  «iqpM  to  ibo  ^ThMiiM  il  tht  «Mt 
omiMAtCilHoer  wberaan  vii  ho  }ilio> 
fHfe.ieeiif.oi  one  vtcvr>  th^  JbonisfO 
iifing  iHM<*  fbo  Apoitio  vroto  hii 
Kinitlo«»  iWBtfNNr  pil^  O^ir^MPftOP^ 
Hie  olt^fn  FbffKQi  tliey  w^fo  ^e^. 

^.^(^wmfwrbig^  puWMiOfi 
ji^arl(#n(iaod.  OslicMB  Sylvjufioi  o^ 
Select  Viosrs  ot  Bomen^o  Forost  St^na- 
ry,  4nwn  ff<m  Na^w»  iwd  etcb<^  by 
Jumse)^  The  work  wi)l  t>e  jP£iote4  Sp 
Iqaperi^I  fift)iO#  onifi^rmly  with  Tks  S/lfp 
l^ntamiica,  or  Portnots  of  Fprent  TmOi 
JPy  th^  same  author. 

l}ie  Visions  of  PfitnjOf^  a  lYophet^ 
Poem^  SJlusjtratiTe  of  the  Apocalypve^ 
wltii  an  Introduction  and  Notos.  By  the 
B^.  Thorny  Orinfidd^  M.A*  Kectdir 
of  Sblrland,  Derbpfaire. 

Some  Account  of  Uengoffen  and  itk 
Vicinity,  indndtng  a  cirpoft  of  s$>odt 
•SMI  «Diles«  file  whole  wfl  be  eom- 
prised  4n  a  pamphlet,  the  price  of  whieh^ 
H  is  hopedt  wM  no!  Offeeed  11»eet<mik 
4higa,  sttd  wm  fbras  a  O«fdo  Book  ftw  «te 
Iburial  wishing  40  ouHBine  the  «oeti«* 
narlEable  places  In  tfiis  Ugh^  rmaMk 
ifffi4  iiifesoBStiDg  aeigidiOMteod. 

lyoaents  of  Bibliflal  GritKisDi  ond  !■• 
loriMretadon%  wilh  sporiri  nSmnm  hi 
Iho  New  TnitiBwoti  ^Dmmiated  ftM| 
Iho  Initio  of  emosciitf^  ByMosoiiMk 
WEt  Anowe4»iWwitfnd4it»MW#bytt 
^ie9^9£aoptT1>eok>gJM9alTli(orort^M»> 
liim  (3f4l9ge^Hof||H^  WP<l#otl^  of  Ml- 
Ijcal  Rfsaarrhns  and  l^avols  in  Biiiaii> 

7E|ie«07.Hw7Mtfdvc^MpUHiL 
JMI9  a^^ew  worl^  »  the  press  ^  y^wi^ 
p(«>pllV  MtaOe^p  the  £«rly  I4fi3  pf  qb^ 
|MI  JSiwple  to  Youth* 

A  ;iew  fui4<copiooi  Gen^  l9i^  Uf 
fhe  ^ition  of  Calmet*f  Dictioipiyy  pf  tbt 
Btb)e,  In  5  yols,  4iti^edi^d  by  the  jlntf 
jC.  Turlor.  ' 

A  Vocdbularr  to  ^e,  GBtfpns  Tyftm* 
BUS  of  Sophocles,  with  the  perfvatioA 
and  Composition  of  the  Words.  Witik 
fleferenc^^  |:rolon|dOBS«  fiy^oorgf 
^nghee^M^A.    ^  '      ' 

A  9orfM  of  tfewt  hiihe  Me^^ 
Mas^dfo  of  i^ 
Casile%  Fomeesui»  mi  ^eiM  i 
ly  oiod  €(on  wy,  4a  o»  Ikt  ^biw  o#  i 
tton^  from  Drawing!  made  dm 
Ipet  mamm  by  ifr  H  fMeesI^ 

4e  ■ol— ii4  m>m  drdawe  HwaAmi^ 


4)M«^MfrdiMdflkei 
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fmaimi  wkh  DBmlpttens.  The  siie  of 
tile  Plfttet  will  eilmic  of  Tflf]re(Miiprelieii- 
•i?e  pictorial  represeaUtioo. 

In  the  pres%  eii4  speedily  will  be  pniK: 
lii^ed^i*  One  Vol.  8ro»  price  Kk.6d.ia 
howNUy  the  ReesoM  of  the  Ltweof  VLo* 
9fH,  ftom  the  ''  Mere  Merodiim'*  of  Mal» 
SMmides.  With^  Notes,  Dissertitionfl,  and 
nXife  of  the  Authoi;  By  Jemee  Tdwd- 
ley,  D.IX 

The  first  Namber  of  a  series  of  Utfao- 
gnphic  Views  in  the  Brazils,  together 
wkh  Scenes  of  the  Jfanners,  Customs, 
ud  Cbstame  of  the  Inhabitants,  from 
jDnwiiigs  by  Maurice  Ragendas,  a  Ger* 
man  artist,  is  on  the  e?e  of  pablicationi 
It  win  be  accompanied  by  Letter-press 
Description,  vnder  the  superintendenee 
or  Baron  Hhmboldt. 

A  selection  of  Architectoial  and  ofter 
Ornaments^— 'Greek,  Roman,  and  Ha- 
Han,  drawn  on  stonc^  from  the  ongimAn 
In  nrioot  M^iseumt  and  BiMfngs  fai 


Italy,  by  Messrs  Jenkins  ano  Hosldfifa, 
arcb^ts.  Is  annoanced  to  be  published 
in  Eight  Parts,^the  first  of  which  will 
appear  in  a  few  days. 

A  »ew  work  of  the  cdebnted  Le 
Bran,  on  Comparative  Physiognoaiy»  ia 
about  to  be  offered  to  the  pubUc  It  if 
highly  curious  and  Interesting,  and  ^eon'> 
sUts  of '  Thirfy- seven  large  Designs  in 
Lithography,  by  Engehnan  &  Co.,  de« 
vdoplng  the  relation  between  the  Ha^ 
man  Physiognomy  and  that.of  the  Brute 
Creation;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
System. 

Views  in  the  Madeiras,  in  26  highly- 
finished  Drawings  on  stones  by  Messra 
Westell,  Nicholson,Harding,  Villeneuve; 
Gauci,  &c,  from  Sketches  taken  on  thd 
spot;  and  illustrating  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  and  scenes  of  the  islandfi.  < 
•  The  third  Nnmber  of  Views  in  Scot- 
land, from  Drawings  by  F.  Nicholson; 
Esq.  will  be  shortly  published. 


EDINBURGH. 


Sovthslde  Phpers^  Edited  by  Timo* 
thy  ISckler,  Esq.'  8  vols.  8ro. 

CSampiigiis  of  the  British  Arniy  in 
Ipain,  PortngaltSMdtheSonthof  ftance,  . 
ftam  ISOato  iei4.    By  the  Author  of 
Oyva  Ttminten.    In  2  vols.^       • 

An  Inqeify  into  the  Structore  and  AU 
IMy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
wkh  Ooeasional-  Comparisons  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  -eothlc ; '  and  an  Appendix, 
m  which- the  Derivation  of  the  Sanscrit 
tnm  tbe  Greek-  is  endeavoured  to  be 
ealablidied.  By  George  Dttttbar,F.R.aE; 
and  tYoCeasor  of  Gieek  in  the  University 
of  Edlnborgh.      .       •     • 

Will  be  published  in  October,  In  two 
Jai|^  velumee  oeCavo^  a  new  .editlen  of 
Dr  Cttllen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  together  wkh  his  Physiology  and 
Nosology.  In  this  edition  wiH  be  intro- 
deced  nuoMrous  Extracts  from  Dr  Cul- 
kn's  BiLS.  Lectbres,  hitherto  unpublish- 
ed, andf  fram  his  printed  Treatise  on  th^ 
Materia  Mediea.  Edited  by  John  Thoro- 
aon,  M.D.  P.R.&E.  ft  L.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Praetice  of  Physic,  and'kte  R^gfius 
IVolbssor'of  MHitary  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
vesai^of  Edinburgh. 

WiU  be  published  in  SepdMttber,  in  one 
«alM«riiuiale»n'lVeafise  on  the  Blcc- 
«iMi  Lfewa  in  Scotland.  1V>  wMch  will 
be^nddedt  aUittdviaal  Inquiry  concerning 
the  MoiMpal  CenaHtnlion  of  Towns  and 
Borovgba.     By  Arthur  Comiell,  Esq. 

-  Keaily  reedy,  i»  Itoe^  Bnvdaaa  in 
MtnMirii^—dAHle  Creeks  fertile  naeef 
llw*Seo(nid«iifi  SttPier  Ovedk  Gteasea  hi 
Ifte  Oniaeraity .  of  Qhisgew.  -  Br  Daniel 
V#L.XXIL 


Sendford,  Esq.  A.M.  Oxon.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in- the  University  of  ^GTIasgo^.  * 

Will  l>e  published  in  September,' the 
Plahter*s  Guide,  or  a  Practicd  Essay  off 
the  best  method  of  giving- immediate  Ef- 
fect to-  Wood,  by  the  remoral  of  targe 
TVeea  and  Underwood ;  beangan  attempt 
to  place  die  Art  on  fixed-principles,  ^d 
to  ^iply  it  to  general  purposes,  useful 
i*id  omonental ;  chiefly  intended  for  the 
dimate  of  Sootkmd.,  By  Sir  Henry  Steu*. 
■rt,  Bert  LL.D.  F.R.&E.  &c.      ' 

TaMes  for  Cotaverting  the  WeigivtB  and 
Sfeasvres,  hitherto  in  use.  Into  tliose  of 
the  Imperial'  Standards,  estaUishai  by 
thcf'reeent  Act  of  Perliament;  adapted 
not  only  for  general  Conversions,  bur  f9r 
the  local  Measures  tfaroughoQt  the  diffe- 
ttnt  Counties ;  together  with  a  general 
view  of  the  New  Standards^  and  of  the 
changes  caused  by  them  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice. Also,  simple  and  very  nsefnl  Rqlei 
of  Conversion,  for  the  Memory.  By  G» 
Buchanan,  civil  engineer,  Edinburgh. 
-  A  TVeetise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant.  By  Robert  Hnnter,  Esq: 
Advocate. 

The  ancient  unpublished  Matlonal  Bal- 
lads of  Scothmd,  HistoHed  aoid  Legend^ 
ery;  wherein  are  displayed  the  loves  and 
amours,  the  heroic  and  waritke  deeds  of 
the  kings,  the  noblemen  and  genfieaea 
of  Soo^d,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
•iacteentk/ and  seventeenth  centurie^ill 
taken  down  from  the  redtation  efverytM 
paepio;  4riih  Enplandtory  Notes,  and  an 
Appffiidk,  4MRaiiinr  s  Itnmber  of  eerli 
OBaFh|gMiitc«f  Andent  fleottiah  Sang, 
HMiyK«o  be  met  wHi. 

^    •»  « K      -  • 
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CAtij^. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


▲MnourxiBi^ 

Hie  Hiatocy  and  Antiqaitiet  <tf  Wet- 
toa  Ftvell,  in  the  Coimtf  of  NortlMop- 
ton.    By  Jobn  Col«.    8vo»  Zn.  64 

Chrooickft  of  London  Bridgo.  By  on 
Antiquary.  Witk  56  Engravinga  on 
Wood,  by  the  ftnt  Artists.  Crown  6vo» 
S8s.  boards;  demy  870^  with  the  Plates 
mounted  on  India  paper,  L.1^  8s.  boards* 
IVoof  impressions  of  the  Plates,  on  large 
India  paper,  for  the  Illustration  of  His* 
tones  of  London,  &c.  JL^  Ss.  in  a  por^ 
folio. 

BIOGftAPBY. 

Memoirs  of  Judge  Jeffriei^  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  Reign  of 
James  IL  By  Humphrey  W.  Wool* 
wrych,  Esq.     8vo,  149. 

Historii>al  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Character  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, Lord  Chaneellor  of  England.  By 
the  Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis. 

Sir  Jonah  Bairington*8  Personal 
Sketches  of  his  Own  Times ;  being  hit 
individual  Becollections  of  distinguished 
Personages,  Remarkable  Events,,  High 
Life,  and  Manners,  for  the  last  iifty  yMn> 
2vols.L.l,8s. 

CLASSICS. 

The  First  Twenty^ight  Odes  of  Ana. 
creon,  in  Greek  and  in  English;  and  in 
both  Languages^  in  Piosa  as  waU  as  in 
Verae.  With  Copious  Variomm  Notes 
tern  the  best  Editors  and  CoounentiN 
tors;  a  Grammatical  Analysis;  and  a 
Lexicon.  By  John  Broderick  Boeho^ 
M.D.  and  A.M. 

SOUGATION. 

Schohur'a  Register,  first  lialf  yea^ 
Fsrt.    38. 

Notes  to  Assist  the  Memory  an  Varioua 
Sciences.    6s.  6d. 

Prevailing  Popular  Errors  in  English 
Grammar  imd  Pronunciation  familiarly 
pointed  out.  For  the  use  of  those  per- 
sons who  want  either  opportunity  or  uu 
clination  to  study  this  Science,  By 
George  Jaekson.    6a. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometryv 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  hi  the 
University.  By  John  Hind,  M.  A«  lata 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.    8vo,  10s.  6d» 

Caroline  acid  her  Mother;  or,  Fami. 
liar  Confersations  for  Children.  Prin- 
cipally upon  Eotomologieal  Sulyecti,  By 
aLsdy.    12mo,  4s.  6d. 

Vol.  IIL  of  Walml^a  Ajuedom^rf 
Painting,  Arebiteetore,  &c.  &c.    Edit^ 


and  nsttch  enlaigad  by  the  Rav.  X  DaU 
Uwsy.  Containing  eighteen  highiy  finish- 
ad  portmita  on  eoppei^  besides  nnmeroM 
wood  ec^miingi*  The  pnce  of  each  tq^ 
lume  is  L2»  2s.t  or  India  proofii^  L»9i  3a« 
boards. 

A  Series  of  Practical  InitmctiOM  m 
Landscape  Pkintn^  in  Water-CeJoMai 
Containing  Diractiona  fsK  SkeCchingbMa 
Nature,  and  the  ApplicaSk>n  of  PtisiieO 
tive,  as  connected  with  Landscape  Soaa*- 
ry.  By  John  Clark.  Compleu  in  Fo«r 
Pkrts.  Illustrated  bf  Fifty-five  Views 
from  Nature  Descriptive  Qbjeel%  ia^ 
Mounted  in  Imita^n  of  Daawiiigs. 
Price  6L  6s. 

Part  IV.  of  Pompeii,  which  eoaspletea 
this  important  work,  in  imperial  l»liii» 
containing  nearly  one  hundred  plates, 
engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  drawings 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coekbain  of  the 
Royal  Artillery^  J.  Goldicutt,  Henry 
Paricc,  and  T.  L.  Donahlspn,  ArehiCaQta  ; 
with  descriptive  lettec-press  of  tbe  plalM^ 
hfT.U  Donaldson,  Member  of  the  Aaa* 
demy  of  St  Luke  at  Hpme»  eonrespovduif 
Member  of  the  Royal  and  loiperial  Aoa* 
demies  of  Venice  and  Milan,  and  Aeadt^ 
mic  Professor  of  tha  First  Glass  o(  tiM 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  atFicfsasib 
The  woric  is  also  embeUishad  with  an 
Eruption  of  Veaufin^  fioai  a  drnwiag^ 
J.  Marttn,  Seq. 

No.  VIL  of  River  Scenery,  by.  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  R.  A.  and  the  kite  Thomna 
Oirtin,  (whieb  eomplatae  the  worlg)  arith 
letterwpress  desoriptiona  of  all  the  ^k0m» 
I^MrsHofland. 

QJSOOIABHY* 

Six  Sheets  of  a  New  Atlas,  of  India, 
being  the  Surveys  of  the  MountsiBovs 
Districts,  by  Captains  Hodgioih  Herbert^ 
and  Webb,  and  of  Bundeteund,  by  Cap* 
tain  Franklin,  on  a,  scale  of  four  milea  to 
an  inch.  The  Atlas  is  engraving  by  orw 
der  of  tbe  Honourable  Court  of  Diree* 
tore,  by  Mr  John  Walker;  from  Trigono- 
metrical Surveys  made  for  the  pnrpoeei 
being  intended  to  form  a  compkta  Map 
of  the  whole  of  India.  OB  •  waifona  pla» 
Each  sbeet  may  be  had  separately*  An 
Index  Sheet,  showing  the  plan  and  dts> 
position  of  the  whola»  asay  be  had  of  the 
Publishers. 

HisioaY, 

The  Constitut«mal  Hhitoiy  ol  Eng- 
land, fipom  the  J^om^n  of  aewy^  VU. 
tojthaDfi^of  QiOVsU-  Ji^Hevy 
JUaUm.    2yol8»ihPiJU^ 

The  Third  Volume  of  Godwin's  His- 
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Hbfeoiy  of  Um  War  in  the  Pe&iiMulfl, 
luider  NapotooDi  BfOemniFof.  Vok 
I.  8fO,  lU 

hAMk 

.  ALflt«rCoWillMvJ«Mi»fifq.MBr« 
^hal  <rf  tfae  King's  Beoeh  MaQn»  o^on* 
tinned  by  hk  0|iterfati9ntnn  tbe  Utok- 
▼enc  Debtor's  Act,  from  Henry  Danoe^ 
£•9.  FtovisioonI  AesigMO  of  Insolvnnt 
I>eblor«iD  EnglMid.     la. 

ObaenMtkmB  npott  Che  Inaolvent  Dab« 
lora*  Aoc^  niscaUed  <*  An  Act  far  tbe 
Belief  of  insolvent  l>ebtora."  By  Wil« 
Ham  Jones,  £sq<,  Marshal  of  the  King*a 
Bencbi    ls« 

Noe.  I.  an4  If.  of  Tbe  Juristf  of^ 
Qnartorly  ^niraal  of  Juriipni4enoe  an4 
Legislation. 

A  I>igeat  d  tbe  Bankrnpt  Law,  as  aU 
twadbycheneirStatnte%andtncbidingthe 
Statute  now  pending  in  PsrlianMnt.  By 
BaaU  Montagu^  Btq.  an4  Flraneia  Gregg, 
£s^  Bairisters  at  Lawt  and  Conunia. 
■aaara  of  Bartgqpta. 

Msmcnnt  aud  soigeby. 

tNieenratione  on  tbe  Neeessity  of  eeta- 
biisbiiy  a  diflfefont  ajrstem  of  aibrding 
Miiiwi  BcM  10  the  Sick  Poor,  than 
bf  tfie  Ptamiee  of  contraeting  with  Me- 
«6al  Men.  or  the  Pamung  of  Pviskaa. 
By  J.  P.  Hnlbert,  Monbar  of  the  Royal 
CoUign  of  Sorgoona^  <iek 
•  On  OahFaniaa,  and  ita  Medical  EfiOi* 
Of  hi  Diaaeiws  of  the  Digeatife  Otgana, 
with  Pfenctieal  Illnstratioos.  Alae^  Ee- 
Aarka  on  tbe  Utility  of  varions  Baths. 
By  M.  La  BoanBOi  Medieal  Gnlfanist» 
P.L^&lick    7a. 

A  slKht  4Mtah  of  ReoMte  and  Ptozi- 
4Bnla  Gaoses  of  Afleetlons  of  the  Sto> 
Biach,erroneonsly  termed  Nervous  or  Bi- 
lious ;  with  a  few  pbun  Directions  for  tbe 
JVovention and  Cure  of  Dyspepsia.  Is.  6d. 
r  SlUott^s  Medical  PockecBook.  A 
Kow  Edition ;  carefnlly  reirised,  impro- 
ved, and  augmented.  By  «  Medieal  Prac- 
ticiooery  of  St  Thomaa'nand  Guy's  Hos- 
pital 

Lottera  Ikom  bis  late  Majesty  to  tbe 
Into  Lord  Kenyon,  on  tbe  Cofonalion 
Oldk,  with  his  Lovdshlp's  Answers ;  and 
'etistinf  the  Bight  Hon.  WUliam  Pitt, 
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MS&^wtthnPfefaeo.    4toand8vo. 

I«eetniea  on  tbe  Iteica  of  Gavaliy. 
By  Omnt  Von  Bisnarfe  Translated 
IkOMlbo  German  wUhMolei.  By  Major 
R  Lndtow  BsnmMi     8vo»  L^l*  le. 
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ehnnged»  from  the  14th  Cmtmf  lo  tho 
piVMntTlmeu  By  Hmmj  Willkm  Tom^ 
ple^  Esq.     2s.  M 

Parallel  between  tbe  Ware  of  WeUinf. 
ton  and  Marlborongb.  By  Lient^-Golo* 
nel  D.  L.  Evnns^ 

Protestgnt  Principles;  exemplified  in 
tbe  Pferlfaunentaqr  Omtions  of  Ro^ 
Duke%  Right  Rev.Prelatoi»Koble  Pears, 
and  lihistrious  Coaunoner^  Dedicaled 
to  the  Right  Hon,  Robert  Peel. 
.  Mom Mominga  at  Bow.Street  i  a  now 
Collection  of  HnoioronS'and  £nCertain-  - 
ing  Reports.  By  John  Wigiit«  of  the 
Morning  Hemld;  with  85  Illostrations, 
by  George  Cruickshank.  lOs.  6d.,  or 
India  Pi^pei^  15s.  Xhe  Cuts  separatelyv 
es. ;  India,  10s.  6d. 

An  Octavo  Edition  of  Evelyn's  Diary 
and  Correspondence*    5  vols.  L*^  lOs. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatins  and  Polycarp» 
&& ;  •  New  Translation,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, in  which  Cobbett*s  History  of 
the  Reformation  is  refuted.  By  W.  K. 
Clementson,  M.A.    ;5s. 

A  Solemn  Appeal  -to  tbe  Common 
Senae  of  England  against  the  Principles 
of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  and 
bia  Assodatea.  By  m  Lay  Protestant 
8s.6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Georgo 
Canning,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  &e. 
&C.  Intended  as  an  humUo  Viodicntion 
of  the  pieatnt  Ministry.  ByA^LWade^ 
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Gnesses  nt  Tmth.  By  Two  Brothers. 
.  Kii«  Henry  the  Fourth  sad  his  Times; 
beuig  the  First  of  a  Seriea  of  Romances 
from  Shakapeare. 

SnbstanoeoftbeSpeecbof  J.  Poynder, 
Bsf.,  al  tbe  Courts  of  Pioprieten  of 
East  India  Stock,  held  on  the  21st  and 
88th  days  of  March,  IS^T.-^Human  Sa- 
criftfes  in  India.    6s. 

The  PhikMophy  of  Mind  and  Matter^ 
in  some  of  tbe  moet  important  faranohes 
of  Moral  Science.  By  G.  M'CauL  Svo^ 
lOs. 

History  of  the  Transmission  of  Andent 
Books  to  Modem  Times.  By  Isaac 
Taylor.    Svo,  Ss. 

NOVSU  AKI>  TALES, 

Reuben  Apsl^  By  the  Author  of 
«•  Brambletye  HoBse»"  «<  The  Tor  HUl,** 
&c.     3  vols,  post  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Tbe  Epiennan »  a  lUew  Uy  Thomas 
Moom,  Esq.     9k  6d. 

Talaaof  All  Nations.  St.'-XbU  Vo- 
lume oonttdns  ten  original  prose  fio- 
tions  from  the  pena  of  the  following 
#rettJaiown  wntors,  via.  i— Tbe  Anthor 
•f  «•  London  in  the  Oldeo  Xime*'<^ 
Mrs  Chirles  Coan  ■  PeiU  (of  Biack- 
*i  Maiirint>   Mr  Al«ie  Watte— 
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Ji  Einerion,'  Amiior  of  ^  Gteece"-— Bfr 
O.  F.  Richardton— the  Author  of  «<  Sto«. 
ri6a  of  GhiValrf  and  Roaance,**  &e. 

Intrigue ;  or  Woman's  Wit  and  Man's 
Wisdom.  By  H.  R.  MoMe.  3  vols. 
Ll.4s.6d. 

High  Life.  A  No^eL  3  yoli.  318. 6d. 
'  The  Aylmers.  A  Novel.  3vola«  278, 
•  Early  Prote  Romaneet,  with  Rluatnu 
tive  Notices.  By  William  I.  Thorns. 
Crown  8vo.  Published  in  Monthly  Ftfta. 
Friee  3s.  6d.  eich.  Twenty-fi?«  copies^ 
thick  fiaper,  7s. 

Fut  I.  Robert  de  DeuylL 
IL  LifeofVifgilius. 
II L  Thomas  of  Reading. 
IV.   The  Merry  Exploits  of 
RobhiHood. 
Hyde  Nugent.    A  TMe  of  Fuhion* 
able  Uf^     In  3  vols. 

English  Fuhlonables  Abroad.  A  No- 
▼eL     In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Lettre  de  Cachet,  a  Tale,  in  one 
vol.  post  8vo. 

'  'The  Pine  Tree  Bell,  a  German  L». 
gend,  and  other  Tales.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
O'NefHl,  or  the  Rebel. 

POCTBT. 

Stray  Leaves,  including  Translations 
from  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Germany.  12mo, 

68.'  ' 

Hymns,  written  and  adapted  to  the 
Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D., 
Ute  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Shakspeare's  Plays,  oompleta  in' One 
Volume.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  a 
Glossary,  and  fifty  Embellishments.  18s. 

St  James's,  a  Satirical  Poem.  In  Six 
Epistles,  addressed  to  Mr  Crockford. 
71.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets ;  with 
Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Litsenu 
ture  of  Poland.    By  John  Bowrhig.   8s. 

The  Draught  of  Immortality,  and  other 
Poems ;  with  Cromwell,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch.  By  Henry  Meredith  Parker, 
Esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  109.6d. 

The  Gipsy  Lady,  the  Fairy  Child, 
Charlotte's  Charm,  a  Gretna -Green 
Story;  and  other  POeUf.  In  one  vol. 
foolscap  Svo^  6s.  boards. 

The  Age  Reviewed.  A  Satire.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

The  Orlando  F^irioso.  Translated  into 
English  verse  from  the  Italian  of  L«do^ 
vieo  Ariosto ;  with  Notes.  By  WilUam 
Stewurt  Bosei  Vol.  V.  PostSvo^  9s.  6d. 

THSOLOOY. 

The  Burial  and  BesoorreetkNi  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  Four  Efungelistst 
Vtom  the  Gerasan  of  John  David  Mi- 
ehadis,  fbraserly  Professor  of  Philosophy 


atGMfaigefl,  Firify  CMnMloror  Jditioe, 
Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  Member  of  tlM» 
Royal  Society  at  London^  «iU  of  tiio 
Aosdemy  of  Inserip^kms  of  Fttis^  &c.  he,' 
12mo,  6s.  6d.  bds.  i 

Biographk»l  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Ouistian  Er»to  the  Times  of  Wiebtifre/ 
the  Reformer.  1^  J.  W.  Morris,  2  vols^ 
8vo,  16s. 

The  Chanoter  and  Conduct  of  the 
Apostles  consklered  as  an  EvUkfnee  of 
CbristianMy.  In  E^ht-Sermons,  pfeocb- 
ed  before  the  University  of  Oxford^  being 
the  Bamptbn  Lectures  for  1687.  '  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  MUman. 

Immortality  or  Annihihitfoii?  The 
Question  of  a<  Future  Sute  Discussed 
and  Decided  by  the  Arguments  of  Ren* 
son.    8s.  6d. 

'  SermfKis,  oMefly  Bractiesi.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bstto,  M.  A.,  VIesr  of 
Meole  Brac^  Salop. 
'  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  elu. 
ddating  the  Duty  of  the  Study  of  Pro- 
phecy. By  the  Rev.  John  NoMe  Colo^ 
man,  M.  A.    8vo,  128. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mr 
John  Urqnhart;  With  a  Portrait  Bf 
William  Orme.    2  vota.  Idmo,  lOs.  6^ 

Sel^tions  from  the  Works  of  the  Rer^ 
JMin  Howe,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson.  2 
vols.   18mi>,  6s. 

Sermons,  preached  in  the  Ftoisb  Church 
of  Richmond,  Surrey.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  G.  T.  Noel.  Second  editiOB,  lOn  6dii 
boards. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Practicid,  preached  fai 
the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham,  Surrey. 
By  the  Rev.  WilUam  Dealtry,  B.D. 
F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Cfapham,  and  of  WaU 
ton,  Herts ;  and  late  Fallow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Morning  Thoughts^in  Prose  and  Verse, 
on  Portions  of  the  Successive  Chspters 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 
Fifth  edition,  2s.  6d« 

A  popular  Commentary  on  the  BIblQ, 
in  a  series  of  Sermons,  following  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  course  of  the  First 
'tJt9Mon%  at  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
vice. By  the  Rev.  J.  Piumptre,  B.1X 
In2vols.  8vo,  L.1,  6s. 

A  Review  and  Analysis  of  Bisb^ 
Bull's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Jostifieation.  By  Robert  Nelson,  Esq. 
12mo,8s. 

Sermons  for  Sunday  Evenings  on  the 
Ten  Commandments.  12mo.  Second 
Editkm.  4s.  61.  • 

The  l^w  Tsstmnent,  arranged  fn 
ChiotiQfogical'nnd.  Hlrtoncal  Order,  in 
such  manner,  that  tbs  G(»spels,  EptaUes, 
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m^ei  HifCoiy.  Wtth  oopioos  Notes  on 
ntny  A  the  princfpil  Sabjecti  in  Theo- 
logj.  Bf  tiie  Rev.  Geoige  Townacnd, 
M.A.  Seeond  Edition.  2  volt.'  BfO,  L.& 

VOYAQBS  AKA  nLAYBUL 

RamMee  in.Medeira  and  in  Portngel 
in  18Sa.  With  en  Appendbc  of  Oeteile 
iitiiitntive  of  the  Health,  Clinatey  &c 
of  that  Island.     Pott  8vo.  9t.  6d. 

A  Toor  in  Franee,  SaToy,  Kortbern 
Italy»  and  8iritBeriand«  in  the  Summer 
«f  1%^  Bf-J.  W.  8le?eBto&  In  two 
fuda  8fo^  I..1,  li. 

'  NaifiliTe  of  an  Eacurtion  to  the 
Mountaint  of  Fiedmont,  and  Retearebee 
among  the  Vaudoit,  or  Waidentea.  4th 
£ditioa,  embelliahed  with  Ten  Viewa  of 
Seenety*  dsawn  on  Stone  bjr  Nicholeon. 
Sfo^  18a. 

Two  Teare  in. New  Sdnth  Wales;  a 
Series  of  Letter^  comprising  Sketches  of 
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dfee  actual  State  of  Sortie^  In  timt  Co* 
lony;  of  its  pecoKar  Adfantagea  to  Emi* 
grants ;  of  its  Topographj,  Natural  His* 
toi7,Sco»  By  P.  Cumtngluun,  £•%.  R.N. 
8  vols. 

Personal  NarratiTe  of  Tmrels  in  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada,  in  1886L 
With  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  American  Navy.  By  Lieutenant  the 
Hon.  F.  Fitzgerald  de  Boos,  R.N.  One 
▼oL  8vo,  with  Plates,  128. 

Two  Years  in  Ata.  By  an  Oftrer  oa 
the  Staff  of  the  Qnaiter-Master-Geno^ 
lal's  Department 

Trayels  of  Mirca  Stesa  Modeen  In 
Great  Britain  and  Fhmoe.  Tmnslated 
from  the  Persian,  by  Lieut  J.  C.  Ales« 
under.  8?o,  9s. 

Travels  from  India  to  England,  through 
the  Burman  Empire*  Persia,  Turkey,  &e. 
in  1825-26.  By  Lieutenant  X  C  Ale». 
andei;  4to,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
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Vittorja  Colonna.  A  Tale  of  Rome, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  vols,  fools- 
cap 8vo*  18s. 

CaSes  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
ficMn  12th  May  to  1st  June  1827.  Re- 
ported  by  Patrick  Sbaw,  and  Alexander 
buolop»junr.  Esquirei^  Advocates.  Vol. 
V.  Part  V.  5s. 

.  Cofflo^entariea  on  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
land,  and  on  the  principles  of  Mercantile 
Jurisprudence.  By  George  Joseph  Bell, 
Esq.  Advocate,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh. 
Yol.  L  Part  II.  4to,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By 
the  Author  of  •«  Waverley,"  9  vols,  post 
SfXvX.4»  14f.  6d. 

The  Reign  of  Heaven ;  or,  an  Expo- 
4tion  of  the  Phrase  usually  rendered  in 
Scripture,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  By 
William  Innes,  minister  of  the  gospel. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  Religious  Books 
in  the  English  Lao^tage,  suited  for  ge- 
neral use.  By  John  Brown,  minister  of 
the  gospel,  Whitburn.     Is. 

f^tiy  Storm*d;  or,  the  Dinging 


Down  o*  the  CathedraL  By  WOliim 
Tennant    Foolscap  8vo,  7i;  6d. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart-  18mo» 
2s.6d. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Book  of  Lord 
Stair's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 
With  Commentaries  and  a  Supplement 
By  George  Brodie,  Esq.  jun.  L.l,  6u    . 

Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,  ddi  <ered 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity^Coilege,  Dublin. 
By  James  Kennedy,  F.T.CD.  M.R.I.A. 
DoneUan  Lecturer  for  1824.  2vols.8vo. 

158.-  . 

Constable's  Miscellany,  voL  X.  3s.  6d. 

..  Two  Letters  to  James.  Sedgewick^ 

Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps, 

from  Thomas  Pender,  Esq.  Comptrollnt 

of  Stamp  Duties  for  Scotland,  Sro,  2s. 

The  Elements  of  Architecture,  prac- 
tically  explained,  for  the  use  of  Drawing 
Academies  and  Mechanics*  Institutions. 
By  Geoige  Smith,  Architect,  Lecturer 
on  Architecture  to  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts.  With  Ten  Engravings  on  Cop« 
per  and  Wood^  12auH  2s.  6d. 
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2d,  .^Sas.  6d. 
3d«  ...33t.  Od. 


Oats. 

Sd,......31t.  Od« 

3d,..M..26e.  Od. 


Peiaeft  Bmhi. 

9d,...^.6U.  (kL 
3d,  46s.  Od. 


Avttagt  qf  WhMl  ptr  im^rial  quarter^  £3»  2«^  9d«  4«12th« 
Tutsdajf^  JmUf  10. 


BtefdOoz.  perlb.)0s»  M.to  Os. 

Mutton    •    «    *    «  Qi»  6d.to  Os. 

Vesl Os.  4d.to  Os. 

P«rk   •    «    . :  «    .  Os.  4d.  to  Os. 

liMnb,  per  quarter    Is.  Od.  to  3i. 

aSiOlow,  per  Ui«     .    Ob.34d.to  Os. 


ad.  QuaiterlL  I^oaf   •    .    Os.    Od.  to  Os.  M. 

84.  New  Potatoes  <14  IK)  8s.    Od.  to  lis.  Od. 

bd.  :  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to  OswIM. 

ad.  Salt  ditto,,  per  cwt.>.  748.    Od,  to  BOs.  Od. 

6d.  Ditto,  per  lb.      .    •    Os.    Od*  to  Os.  1M« 

4d.  Eggs,  per  dosea      •    Os.    Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

HADDIN<}TON..^ifJ^  a 

Wht»,t.        t        Barley.        I  Oats.         |         Pease.  Beans. 

1st,  ...63s.  Od.     1st,  ...4&S.  Od.      1st,  ...42s.  Od.  |    1st,  ...528.  Od.      1st,  ..,Ols.  Od. 

9d,  ...00s.0d.      ad,  ...438.  Od.      Sd,  ...34s.  6d.  1   2d,  ...5lt.0d.      2d,  ^.48b.  Od. 

3d,  ...66s.  Od.     3d,  ...32s.  Od.  \  3d,  .«.2as.  Od.  |   3d,  ...60k  Od.      Sd,  ..i40s.«d. 

Average  ofWheat^  £2,  19 «.  11<2.  8.12th8. 

Average  PHceeofCom  in  England  and  WaUt^from  the  Returnt  received  in  the  Wtek 

ended  July  G, 
WKsat,  ess.  ad.— Bsriey,  421.  id.-Oati.  Sli.fd.— Rye,  41s.  8<L— Beaas,  5tk  Bd^Pease,  50i.  M. 


London^  Com  Sxekange^  Jwly  3. 


Wheat,  nd,  old  —  to  — 
R«d,iMW  .  .  50to5fi 
riMditle  .  •  S8I0  60 
Sigsritee  ditto  00  to  61 
Waits,  new  ;.  54  to  0a 


Supecflne  ditto 


Birley. 

naeV 


tto 


ff- 


MsptS    .    . 
llsple,iliie 


ditto 


62  to  63 
64  to  66 

—  to  — 
^10  — 
MSD3H 

—  to  — 
58to56 
60to  01 
42  to  46 
47  to  42 

—  to  — 


—  to  — 

—  to  — 
50  to  51 

—  to- 
42to45 

—  to  — 
19  to  23 
SSto  28 
fSto  26 
SOtoSa 
SOtoSJ 
84to87 
— 10  . 
50  to  54 
45to4S 
10  to  11 


Seedtf  ^JT. 


«.  d,  t.    J.  A 

TanB.jMrWL  StoUOiRieOsH^  96to54( 
Muit.  White, .  8.to  10  0  Rftfnus,  ..22to86C 
•*  Brown,  new  14 -to  20  0  Clover,  fed  esrt57  to  77  ( 
TumiiK  hrii.  «  to  45  0  —  White  ...  62  to  106 
— KtdAgrssB  —  to— OForeigarsd     45 to 58  ( 

—  White,         ~  to  —  0 White  64  to  76  ( 

Osriway,  cwt  52  to  44  olCorisBder  .  .  26  to  81  C 

OuisrT.Mrqr.  fiO  to ll2 DiTrefoU .  ...  25  to55  C 

ClofuoFain     —  to— OiUntMedfeed252  to46  C 

lUpeflbsd,perhst,C2l),  to<S2. 


Weekly  Price  qfStoclct^fiom  \a  to  22d  June,  1827. 
Ist..  3th.  16tb. 


3  per  eenc.  redue 
S  per  cent,  consols,*. 


9i  per  cent,  consols,*. 


New  4  per  esat  oons. . 
^ndiabonda^ 


stock,, 
lionc  Aanuities,.. 
ExcKeqaer  billst. 


SKclieqiierbills,i 
Cuaolsforaec.. 


French  6  perocati. 


204^  41 

ooi 
oof  I 

82    OOp. 
240p. 
19|    6-16 
66  60  60 
66  60  60^ 
Will 


204    3} 
90  89(  90 

loi"" 

48  46  47 
48  46  47 

lOoE  OOe. 


80  82  81 

loT" 
47  40 
47  60 
86  42  6 
lOlf. 


ito..-  0 
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lib. 
to  310 
to  —  0 
toiTO 
ito  140 

d^i  S,  d. 
to  «00 
to  M  0 

to  n  0 
tosso 

to.TBO 
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to  —  0 

rt0  56  0 
»M500 

10  542 

)  to— X 
itoSoS 
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86U^1 
92 

19]  13-16} 
62  60  61 
62  60  61 

108£  60c 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


«5d 


JiKII^. 


Capt  Han,  H  F.  hUlm  fcCwnp  to  Brig. 

Om.  EdwndM,  to  he  Mtkiot  in  the 

Army  19  Jan.  18S6     SO 

lUftCads-Capt.  WfiM,  ViU.  aiWI  Lt  C6L  by 

puBBlkTke£flrforUsl»rMfe,  prom. 

ifMay,  1827     Si 
LL  FleUber,  Cant  do. 

Ckir.aad6ub.LtBMinf,U.  do.     S3 

41k.GdfcCoc  and  Ri4iag UmKUUmf^  to  hsTe      . 

wnkflfuT^  17do.     S4 

7  T.  Le  liafe«faa^  Oor.  bypurch.  vice 

Grouper,  set  14  June 

7  Or*        L.  H.  ftget,  c«ku  by  parch.  Tice  Toirer» 


SF.fidi. 

5 


i,  vie^lIoaBe      do^ 
nion,  Lt.  and  Capt. 
^bypwreh.Ti«eCiewtbprgi9.  5JuAt 
C  J.  7.  Hamilton,  Bna.  and  Lt       do. 
Lt  Je^w,  pva»W.  lA,  Tfc»  SmiUu 
prom.  10  May 

it  DoH(I«b  finw  It  p.  Lt  viC9  RidfC 


37 
38 


41 


10 
12 


1^  UqmB^  bom  to  F^  Lt  liy  pwdw 
▼loe  Grant  prom.  l7  do. 

^Sff9f¥  '^^  ^'^''"^  ^'^tFSi 
S^^alvibn.  ftom  6  F«  Lt  IV  P«rdi. 

vice  Ifonhead,  prom.  7  June 

nn^  WoqUi»  Lt  by  piixBlk  Tior  Lowtlu 

pron^  17  May 

i.O.  pSiey'  Ina.  by  poith.  vice  Calet* 
wyj^fi^  S6  JunB 

Lt  Dunn,  from  44  F.  Lt  vice  Wade- 
iffU  itt  h.  pb  1  F.  10  May 

D.  D.  Kanaady,  Bm.  by  pneh.  vtaa 
TadUf^  pvm.  5  June 

"     ~¥aiabi,Lt 


J.  Lloyd,  Ens. 
b«l»44F. 


«7 

ao 

Of 


i,Lt  bypunlkTke  Maa-    #3 


171 
.  by  puxdi.  ▼ioe.Cham- 

M.  CWUdCT,  Km.  by  poxeli.  Tioa  Wal- 

aoo.  prom.  t4  May.  in? 

W.  8.  Roie,  Ens. bypurdu  riaa  Blpbto- 

•tone,  R.  Horw  Gda.  14  June 

15  Ca{«.DaTia.  from  75  F.  Capt  TioeiliQ* 

salt  ret.  h.  p.  rec.  dlfll  81  May 

It  Lt'RUph,  fttkn  SO  F.  C^.  by  jnudi. 

▼ke  S1ade,_prom.  5  Juim 

SO  J.  RodOTQ.ba.bypazich.TiceRoace» 

Srr  '^  17  May 

»  Bon.  H.  T.  Stanley,  td  Lt  by  pui^ 

▼lee  Stratton,  prom.  A  June 

21  J.  CheCirode,  Baa.  by  pwrtlkTioe  Raw- 

ley,  prom.  do. 

flS  Hm^  AMist  Stottt  A«iit  Sun.  vice 

Raid.  36  F.  fi  May 

Lt  Oibooi.  tnm  h.  p.  Lt  vtea  Keen*. 

pcom.  14  June 

27  Li.  Varrker,  tnm  h.  p^  Lt  tice  CbxW- 

tUmflODb  24  May 

H.  BtttSr.  Koai  |qr  ptildu  tlet  Creaj|h. 

prom.  15  TO. 

Vol.  XXU. 


fie 


60 


OS 
6S 


Hoap.  AfdBt  Poole,  knlaH   Surg,  vice 

Mullarky,  h.  p.  1 1  June 

Eni.  Barrow,  Lt  vice  Lewis,  dead 

15  1>ec.  182C 
H.  W.  Magee.  Em.  do. 

J.  Whittam,  Ena.  by  pureh.  Tioe  Pear- 

Mn,  47  F.  li  June  1827 

Lt.  CaldweU,  fk«n  13  F.  Lt.  vice  O*. 

NeiU,  prom.  5  do. 

O.  Harford,  Ena.  by  puach.  vice  Bro- 

derlek,  prom.  21  May 

Suif.  Aytoa*  ftom  91  F.  Surg,  vfloe 

Orton,  ret.  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet  Bn.  31  do. 
Lt  Jaekaon,  Drom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Emer. 

aon,  prom.  17  do^ 

<—  (VHara,  &asad7  F.  Lt  vice  Ma^ 

phenoo,  prom.  31  do. 

-«*  Tedlia^  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  O'. 

Keefe,  prom.  6  June 

iUaist.  Suig.  Reid,  liEom  25  F.  Surg. 

vice  Proaaer,  dead  do. 

Lt  Davia,  from  b.  p.  Lt  vke  (VKeefe, 

pram.  27  do. 

J.  Gordon,  Ena.  by  pundu  vice  Rom« 

oanc.  lido. 

J.  E.  Le  Blanc,  Ena.  viee  Goaaelin,  U 

F.  10  BUy 

Ena.  Irvine,  firom  96  F.  Lt  by  purolu 

viee  Bernard,  rat.  17  do. 

Lt  Matthew.  Capt  vke  Seymour,  dead 

5  Jan. 

EM.EvanB,Lt  dc^ 

Lt  Dudley,  from  87  F.  Lt  vice  Stew- 

art  prom.  li  June 

Lt  Crowther,  from  h.  p.  1  F.  Lt  vice 

Dunn.  12  F.  10  May 

Ena.  Youqg,  Lt  by  pureh.  viee  Evans, 

set  7  Jan. 

— '  Lowther,  Lt  by  pveh.  vice  O'- 

HaDoran,  99  F.  31  May 

E.  Stuart*  Eaa.  by  punh.  viee  Young 

7  Jan. 

R.  A.  Daniell.  Ena.  by  pufch.  vice  Low- 

Ens.  Clarke,  Lt  by  purdl.  ▼ice  Deane, 
prom.  7  June 

-^  Bennett  ftom  09  F.  Cdi.         da 

Ens.  Yoi^e,  Lt.  by  pureh.  viee  Camp- 
bell, prom.  17  May 

W.  Gossenn.  fill,  by  pinch,  vice  Yonge, 
prom.  /  liJnao 

Ehs.  PeanoD.  from  31 F.  Lt  by  pureh. 
tioe  Stewart,  prom.  7da^ 

Lt  Willas,  Qua.  Mast  viae  pazt»,dMd 

Cipt  Lord  C.  J.  F.  Ru«eB,ftomMK 
^pt  viae  Berkeley,  ret.  h.  p.  n^ 

C.  E.  D.  Wama.  Raa.  by  pureh.  vtoa 
Western,  prona.  3  June 

M4- P«et  fiwa  09  F.  LUCoL  by jmh. 
vleaMaonet,ipt.       ^    ^        7d^ 

31  Map 
J^  Fttmar.  Enii  by  pwob.  vioa  Jease» 

nan*  ^     ^     lQ<to. 

Lt  Caimiohaat  Capt  vtoe  Stevenson. 

dead  3Deo.  1826 

Sari.  UmL  CaUer,  Ad^  with  rank  of 
^^psTviee  Canalchaet  psam.  ,  Oo. 
Lt  Spearman,  from  h.  ^  Rp7«l  Art 

LtvieeBvana,p(mn.  24  May,  1827 
lat  Sur.  Hutcsdaon.  firom  h.  p.  8 


W.  I.  R.  Aaaiit  Surg,  vice  Fkweelt 


M.  Mwwrell,  Bus.  bf  piwfh.  ▼!»  <r- 
Rfiny,pioin. ^        •If* 

T.  Opitman,  Ma.  by  poRSu  viee  Dou- 
ebf.  44  F.  17  May 

h^SSiioa,  Boi.  hy  pofcta.  ^^^jf^ 
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G.  J.  &  lUnkcY, 


En«.  by  puich.  tico 

Beiuwtt,45f^  14Juiie 

Gent  Cadet  J.  O.  Corty,  fcom  R-  Mil. 

€on.Bni.tieeShetti,87r.   11  War 

IS  Ens.  Raymood,  Ltby  puidu  TioeOod- 

llrey,  nL  17  ao» 

—  Knox,  ftom  95  P.  Kni.  do. 

7S  W.  Sutum,  Biu.  by  purch.  Ttee  Jarvis. 

pKom.  5  Jane 

Cape  Hum«,  ftom  h.p.  CapC  pay.  difT. 

^DaTls,]5F.  31  May 

78  — -  HoUum,  ftom  h.  p.  da  pay.  aUL 

to  h.  p.  Fund,  vice  Loring.  prom. 

S4  do> 
Lt  Norton,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt.  Tice  Bere, 
*proan.  19  June 

to  -— Kellet,ftomli.p.do.ticeFenny, 

prmn.  dow 

Ens.  DIack,  A4J.  Tice  Penny,  prom.  do. 
S«  J.  Egan,  Ena.  by  purcto.  Tice  Laird, 

prom.  5  do. 

US  Ena.  M'Fadden,  ftom  63  F.  AAi*  «n<^ 

Ena.  vice  M«Otllewie,  dead        7  do. 
tt  H.  Heron,  Ena.  by  purch.  Yice  Davia, 

prom.  19  do. 

Lt.  Creagh,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt.  vice  Kear- 
ney, prom.  14  do. 

87  Baylee,  Capt  rice  BeU,  41  F. 

'  *^  10  May 

Ena.  Dudley,  Lt.  Tice  Baylee  do. 

Shean,  ftom  70  F.  vice  Kennelly, 

prom.  11  do. 

F.  Dunbar,  Ena.  vice  Dudley     10  do. 

91  Surg.  Lamert,  ftom  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet.  Bn. 

Surg,  vice  Ayton,  51  F.  31  do. 

9t  Ena.  Carter,  LL  by  pureh.  vice  Tim- 

brell,  ret.  34  do. 

95  Lt.  Claytaa,  ftom  b.p.  Lt.  vice  Tweed, 

prom.  5  June 

J.  Wardle,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Knox, 

TIP.  17  May 

90  J.  Clyde,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Buah^ 

prom.  5  June 

97  Capt.  Muttlebury,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

■ania,  prom.  17  May 

Rifle  BiL  M.  Fituerald.  td  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Madunnon,  prom.  5  June 

1 W.  I.  R.  Capt  Deckner,  ftom  h.  p.  60  P.  Capt. 

▼let  Winkler,  prom.  10  May 

9  Ena.  CoUlna,  ftom  h.  p,  Paym.  vice 

Fraaer,  dead  21  March 

Ceykm  R.  Lt  Rog«gra,  Capt.  by  purdi.  vice  Taree, 

ret  7  June 

Ordnance  Department. 

Bay#  Alt.  fd  Lt  Gore,  lat  Lt  vice  Douglaa,  dead 

^  8  June 

lat  Aa.  Suig.  Halabon,  MJX  Surg. 

ddob 
JBd  Aa.  Surg.  TuthU].  lat  Aa.  Surg.  do. 
Nixoo,        do.vk9eHala- 

J.  Goklawoithy,  9d  Aa.Surg.      It  do. 

H.  J.  Lucaa,  M.D.  do.  vice  Tuthill  do. 

Stqf, 

il.  Fraaer,  Ceykm  R.  Dep.  Qua.  Maa. 

>M.  in  Ceyk»,  with  rank  of  Lt  CoL 

Tke  Haidy.  rea.  24  May,  1827 

Medical  Department, 

O.  Gulliver,  Hoap.  Aa.  to  Forcea,  vice 

Goodwin,  1  F.  17  May,  1827 

J.  Ii«lia.  do.  vice  Adama,  SO  P. 

7  June 

Tht  mnaermeniUmid  Cadett  qf  the  Hon,  theBmtt 

jMiNe  Compai^«  Service,  to  have  Ttmporary 

Bank  M  Biuigni  during  the  period  (if  their  bt' 

htg  placed  under  the  Command  <^l4eut,'Col. 

PadeVt  of  the  Bouat  Emgineere,  at  Chatham, 

for  FiHd  Instruetione  in  the  Art  of  Sapping 

and  Mining,  ^r -m 

OentCMctP.Ditroaa      7JuM^1827 

——H.  Fraaer  do. 

■  W.  Garrard  do. 

H.  A.  Uke  do. 

R.  Napier  do. 

Unattached, 
Td  be  Uemt.'CoL  qf  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lt  and  Capt  C^we,  ftom  3  F.  Gda. 
5  June,  1827 
To  be  M^ion  oftnfantru  bm  purchaee. 
,  Capl.||^%oml9F.    5  June.  1827 


"&rj 


Capt  Hon.  W.  L.  L.  F..de  Rooi^  ftom 
1  Life  Gda.  do. 


To  be  C4utains  qflnfknigf  by  purehaee. 
LtUoyd.  Oram  I^F.^vlee  Amhene, 
canoefied  31  May.  1827 

Hon.  A.  A.  Ddnll,  ftom  15  Dr. 

26Jaiw 
To  Ik  JAeuienanU  ofl^finiry  bypurehau. 

Ena.Buah,ftam96f^«  5JwMbl82T 
— -nVeatem,  ftom  A3  P.  do* 

2dLtStretton,ftom23F.  do. 

Ena.  Rowley,  from  24  P.  de» 

^—  Oaborae,  from  25  F.  do. 

Cor.  Tower,  ftom  7  Dr.  da 

Ena.  Jarvia.  ftom  75  P.  da 

2d  Lt  Mackmnoo,  ftom  Rifle  Brig.  4o^ 
Ena.  Laird,  from  84  F.  mbi 

—  Tedlie,  fiom  12  P.  da 

—  Davia,  fromSe  P.  19  do. 
---  O'Reilly,  from  65  P.  96  da 
-^Catea,ftomlOF.  .4*» 

To  be  Ensign  by  purduue. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Percy  26  June  1827. 

The  undermentioned  Ueutenanta  actually  serving 
upon  Full  Pay,  whose  Commissions  are  dated  in 
orprevUnu  to  the  year  Ull,  have  accepted  Pro- 
motion  upon  Half- Pay,  according  to  the  Goaf* 
rat  Order  qftjth  December,  IwSi 

To  be  Captains  qflr^ntry. 

Lt  Jauocey.  ftom  10  F.  d  Jttiu^  1897 
*        *' "  do. 


da 
da 


19<l 


•  Finey.  from  15  P. 

O'Ndll,  iVom  33  P. 

— •  Tweed,  from  95  F. 
CVKeefe.  from  35  F. 

—  Keena,'ftom  25  F.  ' 

—  Beer^  boat  76  P. 

Penny,  ftom  80  P. 

Monkon,  ftom  R.  Wagg.  Tr.  da 

Hammill,from60P.  96da 

— -  Banett,  ftom  98  P.  da 

Exchange*. 
Bt  CoL  Thorofeoo,  40  P.  with  Lt  C<^  Valiant, 

82  P. 
Lt  CoL  Brotherton,  12  Dr.  lee.  difllirith  Lt  Co). 

Stawell,  h.  p. 
Lt  CoL  Vigoreux,  30  P.  wiOi  Lt.  CoL  Staepookh 

46  P. 
MiOor  Atkina,  75  P.  ree.  dift  with  Mi^K»  Browa. 

Capt'smith*  69  P.  xm.  diC  with  Capt  OgUvW 

h.  p. 
Capt  Heyman,  13  Dr.  ret.  due  with  dipt  Cioai- 


ley,  h.p. 
]aptprandiini»6 


CapL'prandiini»60  P.  xec.  difll  vtthtiapt.  Mark* 

nam,  h.  p. 
Capt  EIB«,  80P.  ree.  diir.  with  Capt  Blayney, 

Lieu£*StapleCoa«  13  P.  !«&  dilK  witt  Lieut  Bar. 

Lieut  Pi£ld«  G7P«  ne.  diC  wittiUeut  R.GTant, 

Ueurciarke,  5  Dr.  Odtxec.  difll  with  Lient, 

Beville,  h.p. 
Ueut  Evered7 13  Dr.  with  Lient  Neville.  30  P. 
Lieut  Blackball,  30  P.  with  Lieut  Andrewa,  48  P. 
Lieut  Schoof,  30  P.  with  Ueut  Tobln,  54  P. 
Lieut  Elliott,  45  P.  with  Lkut  Comtayne,  87  F. 
Lieut  Jeflk,  7  Dr.  reo.  dlft  with  Lieut  Tower, 

LlevI^BdfiDid,  2  P.  with  Lieut  Dowglaaa,  h.p. 
Lieut.  Scott^  35  P.  with  Lieut  Butler,  h.  p.  1  R 
VetBn. 

ReiignatUms  and  Retirements. 

lAeuienan/t  OeneraL  . 


Lieutenant  Coloneis. 
Manad,53F. 
Thoffotoo*  Gren.Gda. 

MtOorti 
GiUand.  h.  a  Unatt. 
GaO;  h.  p.  tJnatt 

Captain. 
Taree,  Ceykm  Rest 

Ueutenantt. 
Benmrd,  38F. 
Godfrey,  79  P. 
TImknB.  94  P. 
Colthurat.b.p.lODP. 
FCnndL  h.V.ff  iP. 
Sleward,  h.  p.  10  P. 
MountaiB,  h.  p.  82  P> 
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Steele,  lu  p.  0 

IUcdoiinAh.p.MF. 

Stewart,  lalel  R.  Vet.  Bb. 

Hfliuae7,li.n.lOSF. 

BTaas*  44  P. 

Qolii,  h.  p.  It  W.  L  Raafen. 

ioDei,li.p.4W.  I.R^L 

Ensign, 
95  F. 

Comet, 
Cioiiyiv7Dr.Gdk 

h.p.MDn 

Hospital  Aiiistanis, 


nplcbsr. 


Wnm,^b«t  India  Company^  Sorr.  on 
LI.  Cftfoff 


from  India 


on  MMM 

AprATlW? 


Martin,  late  InTaUds*  Sercn  Stoke.  Woreetter* 
ihiia  MMaidwinr 

Mmior. 
Tvamr^  kte  IL  Art  Drmn,  Petworth,  Soiiez 
»Jan.l8f7 


.18J7 


The  Oiri«^Gocdon,1u  p.  85  F.  London 

17  Jun^  L„ 
Farqnhanon,  h.  p.  84  F.  IContioic^  N^BriUu. 
O0nnolly,h.p.4W.LR.  IJune 

Cnolohan,  b.  p.  98  F.  ft  llareh 


E.  A..  D.  MDnrell.  11  Dr.  on  pajfiji  from  todia 
Mor.  18t&^ 
!iralUr 
1«  April.  18f| 


Dr.  OB  paifiji  1  

4o  the  Cane  of  43ood  Hope      JOKor.  18t&^ 
WOmtmie,  A4)utant  to.  85  F.  GibralUr 


Courtney,  97 1*.  KonccaUe.  Colomto      SO  Jan. 
J.  Hill,  R.  Art  London  25  May 

Cha.  Poitftas,  R.  Art.  Cbelteoham  7  Juni 

Davey,  h.  p.  18  F.  Bristol  19  ddi 

Ryan,  h.  p.  tl  F.  Aldemey  2  May 

01)onneII,h.p.8lF.  Weeton^ncarBath     6do. 
Hartshfom,  late  tR.  Vet.  Bn.  9  do. 

Turner,  late  1  do.  i  May 

Comets  and  Ensigns. 
Dobfon,  S  Dr.  Odt.  Dublin  tl  June.  1827 

Meyrick,  h.p.  4  F.  Hemingham,  St  Omer,  Franoe 

7do^ 
Staepooie.  h.  p.  49  F.  21  Nay 

Dingley,  h.  p.  Cape  Com,  Canterbury       14  do. 
Robbuon,  h.  p.  French'i  Levy,  Roan,  Ca  Ax^ 


7do. 
SI  Jan.  1825 

18  April,  ISn 

llMay,18n 
27  Jan. 


magh 
WUkuiion,  h.  p.  17  P.  Dublin 
Payma^er, 
PatuUo,  93  F.  AnUgua 

Qua,  Masters, 
Thonpeon,  h.  p.  t  Dr.  PienhiU 

Spawfotdw  h.  p.  28  Dr.  London  

Adkine,  h.  p.  Emex  Fen.  Inf.  Ratheoote  11  Feb. 

Medleai  Department, 
Suig.  Cbomley,  So.  Cork  MIL  Ratboormaek 

5  June,  18S7 
Apotlu  Rob.  Olaigow,  at  Olaigow  19  April 

Staff  Aaeist.  Surg.  Booty,  h.  p.  London      S  June 
Assist  Surg.  Faweett,  &  P.  Ireland  S9  May 

Assist  Suig.  Tabenw,  b.  p.  Sicilian  R^gt 


Alfhabbtical  List  of  English  Bankkupts^  from  ^IsfMay  to  dlsi  Jun^ 

1827. 


BendLSyC.  Lat^cook,  SteflbidsMre,  dealer. 
Dcaoewdl,  J.  Ltrerpool,  ooaI>nierehant 
Bailty,  J.  latoof  Homdutk,  Linoolnshize,  Inm- 


fteithoa.  J.  late  of  LiTerpool,  merchant 
~.  OKtord  stieet  wooOen^traper. 
,  J.  Tewkesbury,  Otouoestershire,  rope- 


Bretton,IL( 


Bnikbank,  J.Junkir,  Wliitaiiaveo,  Cumberland, 

spirit.<lea]er. 
BwrMge.  R.  ChMimstwet,  Badted-eq.,  builder. 
Barnes,  T.  Wittarsham,  Isle  of  Oxney,  Kent, 

BnMi.draper.  '•         *• 


^     ,  R.  late  of  Rainlwn,  Kent  briekpmaker. 
B<e«tok.O.  and  L  Beekley,  Dovar-strcet,  Piooa- 

diU^hotel-keepers.       ' 
Bnbain,  J.  T.  Breni-et,  Cbeapslde,  lae»dealer. 
BadnoU,  R.  Leek,  Staffordshire,  banker. 
neHrhambei^B.  Gloueester,  prioter. 
Baynard,  E.  Dcptftard,  wine-merchsnt 
BkbneMi,  W.  Cheltenham,  plasterer. 
Cook.  W.  Bseter.  saddler. 
CIsmlneon,  J.  Salford,  ropMnaker. 
Cdascrat  J.  N.  P.  Torquay,  Derondiire,  money- 

serlTcncr. 
OoBIs,  G.  Romfocd,  Essex,  Iroi 
Crass,  O^   Chaleroffc-terracc^ 


Oaike,  P.  aliaa  Ckdc  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 

butcher. 
Oouslna,  S.  W.  Notton-Prigate,  Unen-draper. 
Campion,  J.  Guisborough,  Yorkshire,  gioeer. 
Cele.  T.  East  Slonaiiouee,  Plymouth,  plumber. 
Orafr^  and  S.  Cheapside, ' 


^■Blil*  G.  jun.,  Birmingham,  merchant 
DtriM,  F.  and  P.  Woodnorth,  Whttehatco,  MVtlw 

en-wan^manufiseturers. 
Edwards,  H.  Cheltenham,  brickmaker. 
English.  P.  Birmingham,  drsoer. 
Fmney,  C.  Derby,  cabinetmaker. 
Fotd,  J.  ReadU^,  Barfcdiire.  tarleUlTCr. 
Fox,  G.  R.  BladdMath.  merchant 
PMnrick,  T.  Gate^bead,  Durham, 

per. 
FctnOvrngh,  J.  Frognel, 

msfchant 
Flihv,  J.  Birmintfiim,  di^er. 


Flaiibotham,  J.  otherwise  J.  FairboOams,  NaBhr* 

ton,  Yorkshire,  coal-merehant 
Greaves,  W.   H.    New-court,    Cretehed-frioi, 

druggist 
Gregoryi  J. SuiMbeet,  B^iopgatestroct,  grootr. 

reflnerb 


.  and  A.  P.  Cope,  Walworth,  sogw* 


Gunson,  R.  Bucklettbury, 
Garese,  D.  Hackney-road, 
Oravr       "     —  * 


merchant 


■V,  u.  naciuiej-njvu,  Hiciv-iwiiiw 

'cs,   L   Richmond-place,   East-street,  Wak 

worth,  sugar-refiner. 
Haldy,  P.  Craren-street  Strand,  wfaiMneichant, 
Hedges,  C.  Aldermanbury,  warehou»eman. 
HoweU,  T.  and  L  Howell,  Junior,  Bath,  nphol- 

steren. 
Hetherington,  H.Kingigalt»^txtti,  Holbom,  print* 

Hiller,  F.  I.  Dover,  Kent  builder.  _. 

Hastem,  J.  Bolton-lennoors,  Lancashire,  tripe- ^ 

Hunt  -^,  Bhwkenham  Parra,  Suflblk,  Bmo^* 

buraer. 
HolUng,  J.  Nether  Knutafoid, 
HayTE.  W.  Oxford-street,  tobacconist 
Jefflteys,  I.  Lambeth,  ironmooMr, 
Jefteys.  L  St  Philip  and  Jacob,  < 


Jones.  E.  Compton-street  Soho,  grocer. 

Joyce,  I.  and  I.  Housman,  Smith-street  Nolth- 

amptoo-square^  coJour-mamifttrturegs. 
Jennings,  J.  W.  Binnin|rtuun.  fiK^tor. 
Jackson,  J.  St  Swithin'i-lane,  shipowner. 
Jones,  B.  W.  Tewkesbury,  scrivener. 
KenyoD,  J.  Blackburn,  glass-dealer. 
Kieran,  W.  Great  OcMge^treet,  Bemondsey, 

butter-merchant 
Leaker,  O.  P.  Bristol,  earthen 

Latham,  J.  UverpooL  wine  a . 

Loveland,  W.  Bermoodsey,  shipwright 

Lee,  J.  Leicester,  corn-dealer. 

Lomax,  J.  Stodraort  bookseller. 

Uoyd,  A.  Dokefly,  Merionethshire,  groMT. 

Men,  J.  LTMaitefr^ow,  OxfiMd^naika^  tIo- 


Miller,  W;  late  of  I ^ — -  -^  -^^^  „ 

Morton,  W.  Great  Carter-lane,  Dodoili  Com- 


MTiityie^*Stockwtfl-p>itt»iBiij>iiliMpliiiMtg' 
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B.  and  d.  WofUif,   Mttd 


RmoUb,_U.  CbeltaihttB*jMadki^ 


CAiig.^ 


BMpbMd'MMullf 

ttiMiMeller. 
PiUttd.  8.  P.  Kitttc^boMi]^  Yockahit^  aaoDiT- 

Mrivener. 
PROkkttt,  W.  and  r.  Whtodifpd  Kpi^  tam- 


Pcftrson,  T*  lliti«-ooiii^  Fleet-flravC,  i 

chant. 
PiiMiK  W.  MeHuhm^lf  iUibIxe,  x 
Price.  T.  St  ClemenCfi^rae,  TioUulkr. 
PtaBiam  W.  and  W.  PiBniBger,  junini  Qriat^ 

PMUiiM,  H.  Stepncy-houie,  YatkMn;TUtAaM» 
P&Uttte,  O.  Brighthehnatooe,  eoiiiBatioaer« 
PiniafcftdD.  P.  ^uMB-haad-faid^  Gnat  ' 

ktreet,  Linoolii't-fnn-fidds. 
pMheUte.  C.  and  I.  Huntingdon,  iM&ken* 
ParkiJ,  J.  Rtfent-streal.  oiknaii. 
Panguen.  J.   Fnuuda-itraat,  ToCtenhani-eonrt- 

•oad,  bakcr« 
RMImon,  R.  Haatin«a>  Sbh 
RokMon,  E.  N^wcaaUeupon-TTna, 
Rutherford,  T.  Agnes-plaoe.  Watarl 

«hanl 

Richards,  G.  Araoad.  MomnooHtthire,  grocar. 
Rom,  O.  aadHf^  HanMBOBd^fitnod,  1 


•ahMits. 
R^^irdin, 


Ralph,  T.  Cmtdwd-Man.  ratnoB^ 
Rich,  J.  Lime^rtreeC,  merehaoii   ^^ 
Redpath,  C  OracmiMi.  Jtat.  kuHdas. 
Smith.  S.  Haattnn,  Snawx^lnMafaVb 
Stratford,  bTw.ldpleT,  Darbyriiiza,  groaat.     • 
Spoooer,  C.  Chelaea,  UMn-draper. 
StnibaU,  R. Bart Mouiiev, Snrrn^aairpaBltr. 
-    ...        _  —  - .  "^i-inarcJiaBt. 


SnUtben,  L  H.  Liveipgoi^  nroviAm-iDcrG 

Sadler,  J.  Jefrnvn-c^cet,  wl " — 

Salmon,  W.  Eltham,  JCaal, 

-taduor *        " 

lendi 


Sadler,  J.  Jefrnvn-ctrcet,  winMBaroliaBW 
Salmon,  W.  Eltham,  KmA,  lictaOkfr. 
Stodudl,  .L  Bedtod-rtre^  Cowtmtgfa^ 


W.  WardtewovQi,  BooMikk  4ki]»- 

keepef* 
Smith,  M.  H.  Little  Cheiier-atreek,  GniiviBW 

place»  stoBo^naaon* 
TUcton,  T.,  Tilston.  T.,  and  L  Jone«,  HoU^ 

FliBtihifa,  IroofDonden. 
Tanakt,  T.  Bath.  I  -    '   ' 
J/-  -     ' 


Walke,  A.  and  J.  aBitei%  KlBg-ctree(»  Che^ 

Mck  vMoaBcta. 
yilM»ttK  W.  Luton,  Bedfoidsliire,  baker. 
Wren,  T.  Prerton.  Lanealhire,  ironmonger. 
Webb,  J.  Stiond.  OksBeealeMhlre,  dKpvi 
WMUl^  W«  C.  Woicaatenhire,  gtore^nanuiiM- 


Wostle7,ir(W«Up| 
Wcrraliir 


Alphasetical  List  of  Scottish  Bankaupts,  innn  Ist  May  to  SOth  June^ 

1827. 


AitkcBfJaBaei,  fiumer  in  Kihnamock. 
Allan,  mvid  Cradoi,  iroo-BHmger,  AbenlceBi. 


padrii  cT 


AsUnin  Charlaa,  cattto-daakr,  «nda 

merdiaBt.  leridfaig  ia  Raith  IIHW 

Coylton. 

BiSacDw  and  Co.  ritt-warebouteman,  *'^n!rm'i 
BrannaBd  Cra^  buildan  in  Edkdr  —"^ 
Callender,  Riohaid,  of  Ftfikertao,  i 

tur«i>,  Balmaha. 
Campbell.  Mariadoa,  and  Go,  upholsleren  ia 

Glaigoir. 
CUifapm>  Jemce,  sometime  paper-maker  at  Kli^ 

Mlh,  and  flnmer  abd  oattMaate 


Coming,  Jama^  and  Co.  potter,  Boaowstouanaib 
Dnie  and  Chriatk^  metebantB,'  South  fiUdia^ 

D^kson/Orien  oaker  tat  Bdinburdi. 
DuBcaa,  Anhibald  and  ioha,  alate-merehania  or 
sbuers,  in  Johasfcm. 


Glasgow. 
Formiiiah  Joba, 
Olaaa,  iohnr  prlatacand  dya  at  FlBaiealDa^  near 

Glasgow. 
Gow>  NiittHiBMk  i&d  Sob,  BMtiM^lev,  tdia* 

Virgh. 
OfierMo,  Davidr^ 


Haflawi  John,  add  Cob  difttiian  and  gaain-daakoa 
in  Criefl;  and  Davi4  UaUay  and  Jcba.  UaDcv. 
residingthefa^  the  iadMdaal  partnarsoTMkl 
oompaap« 

Harris,  James^  jUB.  and  Co.  morohanta  liiDun- 


HwriaoBu  John  David.  jeweUer^  Edinburgh. 
Hues,  Wiffiam,  and  Co.  spirit^uacbaB&d 


Lang,  Walter,  maBuflMtarer  in  Paisley. 

Leitn  and  M*Ne^  coach-proprietors,  and  tradeit 

ta  Otonfiw. 
Madean.  AteiaBdev  Walker,  stattoaeiv  BiiB« 

-banh. 
M*Leish,  John,  eoach-praprielor,  and  tnder  ia 

Perth. 
M'Leod,.^oee|4i,  scBior,  baibkr.  Paisley. 
'     '  a.  ^ttopst  and  tsi 


at^eMIaad      Mofno, 


M'l^od,  Joseph.  juB« 

mediciaea  in  Paisley. 
ICtfkle,  ThoiBM^  caalii  iiiliii  Part  Ho|iatpaB» 

Bdinburab. 

ofno,  CoHa  tad  Goi«  pdalBn  i^ubMAi  ia 

Patcrson,  WilUani.  ck>th-merdiant  in  Cattiaat 
RileMa,  JohB»  iaoMneMai  in  Minbaiyb. 
Robertson*  John  and  On.  grocan  aad 

dealers,  Bridgeton,  near  Glaagow. 
Ruthvaa,  JobB>  weahsirtHaa  aad 

Edinbunrii. 
Scott,  Wii^,  builder,  6to^bri< 


Smdlle,  WUttam.  apiittrflaalar, 

Glasgow. 

Stedeand  Walker,  boUden,  Bdinbaigb. 
Thomson,  J ' ^     ' 


Thomson,  John,  merchant  in  Duaifrieai 
Thonson*  Widief^  gcnani  agcal#  i 

•  anprsiinr.  ftaartcici. 
Walfe,  Wimam  Cuaii«hani, 

aaanAar,  MaMki 

mverkd  thing. 
Waidfopk  nwmfith  naBofbataicr tai  Clasfuir* 
Wataaa  and  llfai,  fawBinriaisn  in  g— ^      " 
WUtdaw.  R/>b»t,eoafl>-fsopiieter. 

aad  sidrit-daalar  bl  GiBMOWw 
Wright,  John  andCOk  dmp  eii 

law,  GlaapnO 
VbBBi, 
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tMi; 


1&  AC  Gdkfr,  Qtt  Lady  of  Llmt-GoloMl  Gray* 
— *  •*— ^  Orafft,  of  a  daughter. 

JiCTbe  Bank  Uoiwa,  Mn  Inland,  of 

^t  Now  5;  St  ViAdeat  Street,  MnSiduan,  Ct 

JOB. 

^  ArAbecdoar  lfoui»j  Flfcihhe,  Mn  Robact 
IOl  ilt  temSa  Caitfe,  the  Goint«»oCCaUh. 


5>  lf»  WUBaift  Cii]1bb»  0^  a  daqditcr. 
e.  AtBesafoctCastbi,  tbtmoTlb^Vmmti 
Lovati  of  a  daughter.        „     «.  ^    4  - 

Ir  At  LoQdoa  Stzae|»  Mn  BidhariiMi,  of  a 

^^M9,  Bdkfve  Cuiwot,  the  Lady  o^M^at 
feown,  of  a  daughter.  ....        ^. 

-i  At  DalchoiBie,  tke  Lady  oT  Ueat.'Coloiiei 
H'Doiiald  of  a  daughter.        ^    ^_^ ^ 

16.  At»>.Cbar1otteStzeet»]inllaKiaai^«C« 
MB,  who  died  the  lame  day. 
^.  At  Cartle  FnMT,  tiia  JMT  oC  Ueat.-Ca. 
^1raMr,of  aeon.  -*,   x        .   *  >»   " 

3L  Ati7*«eom»6qute«»lliiraneiorCo. 
*t8«»/<B>, «/  «  daueSter* 
^ME<S2M^tbe  Ladyo^ 

^"ATM^^L^SSuidy  of  Captaio  tfoe^  ^^ 

ffi.  Mn  Bucfaann  oC  Attehialorlie,  W»daBfll* 

^  At4,  AkuB^Plaee,  EdAibuiiiPa,  thmUOm 

tfDrlfacwhlrter,orad«feghta.^ ^ 

»L  Aill^  GeoraeStwet,  Edfad»igh,^the  Lady 
of  CapCkiaOiavloeHope,  RoyalSiavy^of  adBBil»* 

itt^i.  AtlIyni»lltiJohnKidd»olAdatifli- 

&,At7l^Oeoci»Stseitrll»K'>bMtKaynyt6* 

6.  AlChaitoaa  Svwvr Lady  GoadoB of  EailH ' 

^"it^^HSSSmA  VImtr  MnCaiphi^  fl  • 

^"rfrS  L«ly  of  ^nDae  UolehUito  ti«.  ol  ft. 


—  At  Coekafmct  btfOM,  Fifiir  Lady  Kouhray. 

^  AtKbSO,  Attererodlby  PUee,  Vn  Itaida- 

*^%^^^Ln«,  IheLiidi  of  Wnfiaa  Hay» 

ef  ■  antttftr. 


,  At  Bafaifleld  Hoaae»  bi 

Mn  Alexander  Watt,  of  aaoB.      ^,        .       . 
—  At  «»  8t  JohB  Street  Mi»  AknBdcr  oC  * 


DeewUL  18S&  At  Calemtar  JolMi  Denpeifl^ 
M.IX  oThb  M^eaty*!  38th  nalMt,  to  Agnee, 
fowth  davghter  of  the  late  A.  C<tehoaB»  g(b^ 

rof  thektelXWal^Bi^fiiilikofSt 


laTAtCatontta.  A*eBiBder<ydHBdeMy,aiq. 
of  Balaattngle,  FifnUre*  Aeyetant^Su^gM  Hob. 
«aitlBdtoCoBipeiiy^etrvleewtoMaey|,daiighty 
ofWiMam  Keir,  tin.  ot  RenaieHnBi  wLnbvt^ 
•hilt. 

JpfU  tS.  M  Napleii  tho  CSMfvalWi  de  D» 
poou  Inepector-general  of  the  iB^iaBe  ■■dJK 

DougU?  knight,  amSoin  the  ToyaTnaAiv. 
SiT  At BaiMi  JoliB  Ftorhea,  Bif.  fOBof  G«a»- 


Mary  I  secoBa  oangnier  oi  ww  »!•■•  •^■■i  ■^■•j* 
reeior  of  Baivei. 


ehant,  Ola«m.  to  Jeetie^dR  iimlilW  ■#  ^ 
CmiAicdrBq.  MiU  Dne. 
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n.  Mr  WUlkm  TkMAt,  WAtebnAcraDd  tew- 

H.  a  MaxweD,  Em|. 


JliaiTad;^,  I>mM#« 


LAug. 


William 

Mt 
to  Ml 


L  Attl—anwim,  h.  0.  mmxwvu,  mi|. 
to  MaiT  Anne^  only  mrvlviog  daufhtar  of  tlw  lata 
idbn  Hutar,  Em|.  of  the  county  of  Down,  Iza. 

*  At  Tiaprala.  Dr  E.  D.  Friedhmder,  ProU^ 
gororFotttiDalSrteBiMlatheUDlTenttYof  Ko- 
Digtben*  to  Anna,  youi^wt  daufhtar  of  the  lati 
ReT.GSarM(loldIa.AttiStB]ieford.  _ 

8.  At  Atbol  CreaocBt,  Gaofga  Dflmpiter,  bq. 
of  SUbo,  to  Joanna  Hamilton,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  lata  Right  Hob.  Robert  Dtindaa  of  Ar- 
ttktoa.  Lord  CMtf  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Xzche- 

IX  At  Banff.  John  Comtaie,  E«l*  Jo^Vir  of 
Auchry,  to  Jana^  eaoood  daughter  of  ArnlDaM 
Young,  Ea^  loUcltor,  BaniK 


,  datu^ter  of  Henry  Johnston, 
^      1  CoO^ga  of  Surgeonib 


18.  At  4f,  George  S<iuare,  John  C  Ralston, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Comnany's  sanrioe,  to  C*- 
dierine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Home 
of  linhouas^  Esq.  dark  to  the  lignet. 

13.  AtLudeTCaptain  J.  K.  Roes,  4<d  rwiment, 
to  Margaret,  dau^ter  of  the  late  James  M*Inroy, 
Baq.  Oi  Ludib 

S4.  William  Younger,  jun.  Esq.  of  Craigl»^ 
lands,  to  Isabella,  daui^ter    *  " 
Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Edinburgh. 

S9.  At  Bat^hm  of  Oountcswdls,  the  Ren 
John  Stirling,  Peterculter,  to  Helen,  second 
<laughter  ofthe  late  Mr  Andrew  Fowler,  mer- 
chant,  Broadiadi,  Skene. 

JifiMa.  At  Edinburgh,  Alex.  Torey.  Esq.  S4th 
regiment,  to  Miis  Irvine,  daughter  of  the  lata 
WHIiam  Inrine,  Esq.  phydcian  to  the  forces. 

^  At  Edinbiinh.-  Mr  William  BaUantrne, 
cond  daughtex 

Charles  Hale 
[>evottshire,  to 
atrick  M'Dou- 

a,oftheThean 
htcrofthelate 

iq.  accountant 
It  daughter  of 

I  Dunlop,  Esq. 
ardlna,  second 
C^tonflat. 
SaTin  CuUen, 
iary,  youngest 
of  Knocknall. 

In*. 

near  Montroaa,  George  Hull, 
~ daughter  «f 


—  At  BridgeloB,  near  1 
■sq.  M.D.  Montrose,  to  1 
*e  lata  Patrick  Orr,  Em. 


,Eiq.ofBrldgeC«n. 

5.  At  23,  Drummood  Place,  Edinburgh,  Fredo- 
alck  Lewis  Roy,  Esq.  W<8.  to  Manaret  Louisa, 
aeoond  daughter  of  the  lata  Charles  Maittand, 
Mm.  of  Rnkeikmr. 

—  Mr  Jamas  Forsyth,  of  his  Majesty**  Cus- 
toms,  Leith,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
lata  Mr  Thomas  Uandyiride,  Fisherrow. 


6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Gregory,  Pi 
Street,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  late  Ueut  John 
k^rguBon,  Royal  Lanarkshire  Militia. 

7.  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  David  AUcster,  manu- 
fiwtureri  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  fiir 
DaTid  Christie,  maoufkcturer  there. 

—  At  t.  Meadow  Place,  the  Rev.  John  Mae- 
Intyre,  Wishatoun,  to  Mia  Catherine  M^ggat. 

IS.  At  Bamton  House,  Archibald  Dunbar,  Esq. 
•Meat  son  of  Sir  Arehibakl  Dunbar  of  Notthlldl 
Bart,  to  Keith  Alicia,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Bammy  of  Bamloo,  Esq. 

—  At  Broomlands,  James  ^pittal,  Jun.  Esq. 
lilBbttrgh,  ta  Jane,  danghtw  of  James  Innes, 
Siq.  Prooaalands. 

—  At  Doaae,  Mr  James  Murray  of  Ninewar, 
'' 1  second  daqghlsr  of  Mr  James  Brown, 


—  At  Trittitf  Lodge,  Duose,  Mr  Francis  How- 
4cn,  WMtelaw,  to  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  DawM  Brown,  Miq.  of  Penang. 

**  '^'^linbor^.  Jamas  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Otter, 
iitt.  cM«t  daughter  of  Nicol  BUlnc^ 


l&AtEdJ 
,  to 


~  At  London,  Oibba  Cranftud  Antraboib 
of  Eaton  HaU,  Cheshire,  M.  P.  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  Bart. 

—  At  1,  Lauriston  Lane.  Mr  Robert  B.  Mit. 
chell.  Tnerdiant,  Edinburgh,  to  EUia,  cUest 
daughter  of  Captain  Brown. 

—  At  Banklbot,  John  Williamson^  Esq.  West 
Houses,  to  Frances,  second  dsnghrnr  of  Robsrt 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Bankfoot. 

f6.  At  Dundee,  John  Symcrs.  Esq.  banker,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Dam  Jobsoo,  Esq.  of 

Latefy,  At  London.  Thomas  WaUh,  Esq.  of 
Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place,  to  Mlsi  WilMfe, 
formerly  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

DEATHS.  .    , 

July  1826.  At  BehuOwrry.  Bengal,  Alexander 
Fftlcooer.  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Ren  Alev 
ander  Falconer,  nUnister  of  Edderadilll^  Suthcr- 
laadshlrc 

8epL  27.  At  Penanc,  Captain  John  James  Ga- 
mage,  of  the  Ifadras  Horse  Artillery. 

Oct.  3a  At  Caknitta,  Mc  Robert  Urc,  five  mer- 
chant,  eldest  son  of  James  Ure,  Es^.  comptroUer 
of  his  Majesty's  Custoou,  IMth. 

Nov.  23.  At  Madras,  George  Alex.  Brodie,  of  . 
the  9d  Madras  cavalry. 

Ore.  7.  At  Madras,  Captain  DonaM  M'QuaeB 
of  Corrybroui^,  of  the  9if  Madras  light  cavalry.     - 

26.  Lost,  whUe  bathing  in  the  river  Sandoway, 
near  Aracan,  Ensign  RkBard  D.  Lockhart,  ofthe  . 
63d  Bengal  Regiment,  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Lockhart,  minuter  of  Blackfiian  Church,  Olaa- 
cow. 

28.  At  Poonah,  Bombay,  William  CampbeO, 
Esq.  of  Lochdochart,  paymaster,  his  M^Ksty'a 
SOthFoot. 

Jan.  1. 1827.  At  Oporto,  Mr  Robert  Manhaik  . 
•urgcoo  of  his  M^)estys  brig  Plumper. 

iSrAtthe  trie  of  France,  Mrs  frwio,  wife  of 
H.  irwia,  Eaq.  paymaster  of  hia  UMitattfu  99th 

T^At  CalQutU,  Lieutenant  Walter  Maduy. 
JU  rmiment  Bengal  Native  Iglbntnr,  aecood 
son  of  Mr  MackayTu  Cly«c  Street.  EABlliigh. 

tLA  CultaclL,WiiliamPtncstGr,^9iidga 
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therine  Bank*,  reUsC  of  JfoitavfTM, 

8.  At  Now  7»  Albyn  PIm0.  Jamci^  the  i 

— I  or  James  Qnmt  Duff,  Esq.  of  £den«  Ater- 


—  At  Turver  Rectory,  BedAnlsbln,  the  Rer. 
•MBi  RichmoniL 

dTAt  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Sdlnr,  widow  of  BdwvA 


Selby,  Xm.  of  South  Xarte,  id 

At  Stonehsveu,  John  Innes,  Eiq. 


10.  At£ 

!!•  At^Ukw.  rsnay,  sc  

Rev.  John  Muton.  Hor  death  was  oecsMloncd  by 
her  dothes  taking  fire. 

—  Joanna,  daughler  of  Mr  Napier,  S8  Albany 
StzaaC   -       ■  ... 

It.  At  Malta,  Lieut.  Chaztes  Heaid  Bengue. 
Hfljal  TTnginfiers 

--AtS^Htt  Street,  Ninian  Richmond  Cheyne, 

13.  At  Burrowmnirhead,  aged  88,  Mr  Johi> 
"-" -         .    -        ratPIewhuids. 


1 


n.  At  Wooll,  Ridnrd  John  Uniacke  Scott, 
youmrast  son  of  the  Ute  William  Soott,  Em^.  of 

S3.  At  Lockerbie,  Mr  Andrew  Duff,  student  of 
diTlnicy. 

M.  At  Nairn,  Mrs  Helen  Grant,  relict  of  Cap- 
tain  James  Carmichael,  Invemess-shire  Militia. 

85.  At  his  house,  Bucdeuch  street,  Cairtain 
Adam  Darling,  late  of  the  Aberdeenshire  renci- 
hks. 

—  At  Stamfordham,  Northumberland,  Alicia 
,  wife  of  the  Rer.  James  Bryoe,  minister 


id  daughter  of  the 


Robertaon;  formeily  fii 

—  At  Rothemy,  Lieut.  Charles  Stewart,  Royal 
Navy,  sunrcyor  of  taxes  Ibr  the  southern  divisioii 
of  AigyUshire. 

—  At  Wemyss  Hall,  Colonel  James  Balfour 
Wemyis  of  Winthaok. 

—  At  MeethyU,  Myth,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Ramsay, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hay. 

—  At  Chatham,  MiOoc  General  lyArey,  late  of 
the  Corps  of  Roysl  Engineers. 

14.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Sarah  Campbdl,  eklest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Campbell  of  the 
Excise. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Dunnotar,  the  Rev.  John 
Glennie,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Madkrlane, 
wife  of  John  Waitlrop,  Esq.  of  Strathavon* 
banker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Richmond  Place,  Mrs  SomervUle,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  William  Andenon,  kte  minister 
of  Manor. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wallaee.  relict  of  A». 
Mw  Wallace  Mle  tHcher  of  Mathematics  in 


87.  At  Smiddyhangh*  Perthshire,  Mn  John 

88.  At  Northfleld,  near  Annan,  Thonus  Dick- 
on. Em.  Iste  of  London. 

kf  cggonie  Castle,  Steuart  Mcnsics,  Esq. 


89.  At  Peebles,  Mr  John  Mltai^  late  iroii- 

"~ag  At  No.  5>  Jamart  Place,  Leith,  Min  Isabella 
VogOb 

—  At  41,  DranmoBd  PlacCf  MIm  Jane  Napier 
GampbeB^  daughter  of  the  hue  Robert  GampbcsU, 
Bsq.  of  Downie. 

tU^  l._  At  ills  house,  N<v^81,  Young  street. 


—  At^teveBsoDsbeath,  Fifeshire,  Alexander 
ThomaoB.  Esq.  youngarof  Stevensonsbeath.  • 

17.  At  Balruddery  Howe,  James  WCbslar, 
Esq.ofBalruddsey;. 

—  At  MontBDee,  Mr  Jf4m  Smith,  bookseller. ' 

—  At  his  kilhi  i*i  house,  Bahiamuir,  near  Dnn» 
keUU  Mr  Jimes  M'Lcish,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  The  Rev.  John  King,  pastor  of  the  second 
United  Associate  Coi^regatioB,  Mootroae. 

—  At  his  house  in  FortrChsriotte,  the  Rev. 
John  Mensies,  ndnlater  of  Lerwick. 

18.  At  PoitobcUo,  Mrs  Mary  Boug,  wklow  nf 
the  Rev.  Robcct  Boog,  first  minister  of  theAb- 


nise,  Na  81,  Young  street,      bey  Pariih,  Paisley. 

■i^  of  Shirra,  writer  to  the         19.  At  Edinburgh,   Mis  Jean  Cumdngham, 
wil»  ot  John  Alexander,  Esq.  surgeon. 
•   A.  C.  MaodowgaO,  late  ~       "" "* ' 


of  the  18th 

—  At  Cupar,  Miss  HenrletU  Wroughton  Stark, 
enlydaughterof  the  late  Henry  Stark,  Esq.  of 


-*  At  llaadBia,  Robert,  seventh  Eail  Ferrer*. 
HkLonMiipwwl8th  in  the  lineal  descent  from 
Prinee  Thomaa  of  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of 
SdwardllL 

&  At  Napls^  after  a  few  hours*  lUness,  Anne^ 
Mss  of  Aberoom,  and  sister  of  the  Sazl 


—  At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miis 
Robertson,  daughter  of  the  hue  Jamei 
son,  Esq.  FofdycCb 

^  At  StirUng,  Mrs  Manr  Brown,  relict  of  Tho* 
Duncanson,  Esq.  FaUdrk. 


—  At  the  residence  of  Sir  Geone  Warrender, 
Seymour  Place,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Ledy  • 
Julia  Warrender. 

80.  At  Rkh  view,  near  Dublin,  Sie  James  Stew- 
art of  Fort  Stewart,  county  of  Donegal,  Bart.     • 

—  At  Dmmpellier,  David  Carriek  Boehanan, 
Bsq.  of  Drumpellicr. 

^^  At  Rose  Bank  Cottage,  PortoheUo,  Mis  Ca- 
tharine  Lockhart,  w;lfe  of  Mr  Jan  " — "  — 
Morcb  Royal  Bank. 

—  At  ii,  York  Place,  the  inlkat  daughter  of 
Mr  William  WiUiamson,  writer. 

8L  At  Paris,  Catherine,  youngeet  daughter  of 
Robert  Spears,  Esq.  of  KinninmounL  • 

88.  At  Netherley,  Frances,  third  daughter  of 
George  Silver,  Esq.  of  Balnagubs. 

—  At  Rock  Hall,  Mr  Charles  Gricvson,  sen. 
only  jurvivhig  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of 
Lsffg.  BaiL 

^T  At  Edinburgh,  Dame  Jane  Muir  Maekenaie. 
wifo  of  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackensie  of  Delvine 
and  Cassencarrie,  Bart.  ^  _. ^  „  , 

—  At  Coatcs  Crescent,  Mr  David  VjA 
rood  SOB  of  David  Fakoner, 

81  At  Stafldd  Baths. 

M 


t,  Mr  David  Mooner.  se* 
Mier,  Esq.  of  Carlowrie 
kt,  near  Edinburgh,  Anns 
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15.  AtH«lwaatonAbbey,MrAlcx. 

m,  AtlU  AkemBomby  PImi^  Mn 
PorteHleld,  dragliter  of  the  late  Boyd  ] 

^L  At  uTodeMtraeC,  Andrew Fi«ib 

^.'  At  Bdiiiteifgh.  MoMe  Hene  DomIm» 
youiMcrt  MD  <tf  Mr  Akunder  Donglatf  W*  8. 

^  At  5.  BvadmA  tmm,  RokKt.  OoreiUrT, 
|bi*  <•>*•*  in  Ike  hank  of  Bnrtlep^. 
^B.  At  Park  Place,  Edinbiir|k»  tke  latmkwm 
of  John  rMwih^w,  Bm.  If.  P. 

—  At  London,  MrJaroci,  the  able  authar  mt 
ttm  "  Naval  Hklaqr***  ater  a  paii^l  and  di»> 
traning  iUneM  of  leTenl  weeks. 

r-Xt  Mainiae,  Mte  Mjinjer  KnoK.  LeMh, 
eldert  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George  Knox,  i|M»> 
•teat,  JUnnKaMuoQ^luiL 

—  At  cSeC  lln  Mary  Seott,  wif^  of  Peter 
fioott,  Bmi.  a«nt  of  the  Cominenial  Bank  of 
fieociaad.  Her  death  waa  OBDiiieniiii  ^her  diew 
aoeidcntaUy  taking  fire. 

80.  At  S,  Boyal  Ciiau»  RIdhard,  yownawt  mo 
of  Walter  DiekMO,  Eiq.  W.  8. 

•>  At  3il«  OeotfB  Square,  ICrt  Katharine  WilU- 
aoo.  reUct  of  WuSamMltflhell,  Eii|.  of  Buccleiiok 
Plaea. 

80.  At  Edinburgh,  MnJi 
flf  Mr  D.  BuehanM,  late  p^ 

JL  Mn  Magdalen  WiT 
Smyth  Meroer,  £m.  W.S. 

m^  At  Pan,  South  of  Paneob  James,  yauagett 
son  of  Robert  Robsrtaoa,  Bm.  of  Psendeggnest. 

•*  At  Mitrool,  Mar  Morpeth,  Mr  Henry  Wal- 
kar,  aged  fS  years,  a  natiTe  of  Jantaira.  As  a 
proof  of  the  goodnea  of  his  heart,  he  has  by  Witt 
led  L.t  and  their  ftaedoa  le  eaeh  slave  oa  hta 
estate  then. 
._— At  Tintocklaad,  near  Lniark^  Mr  Jamea 

daagis- 
gtoaptti 

^Ba«. 


CAug.  mi. 

of  WiaMTnlinf  wMow  ^ 

-^  — , Je  theptBseat  Maiqals  qf 

Waterlbed. 
7.  la  Oadegaa  FIseeb  C^idoB,  Lady  flcUa^ 
.elsiCTloBBrlBalliuTft. 


irtiriiJ^        &AtLoodaa.MlBBCoffaeilaColMlMipB, 

tar  of  «M  farte  Right  Hon.  Archibald  Ookiuhoua* 

■H.fa*-     LopdClerfcRegistsrofSootknid. 

9.  At  419,  Lawaauwkel^  Mr  WiDlaa  RMcU^ 
merdumt 

—  Athishoase.  DamiHe^  WiUiani  LaidfeiE. 
Sm.lateof  Allantoa. 

la  Her  Oraoe  the  Daehess  of  floKaiaat,  liHer 
to  Iha  preseat  Duke  of  Hamntoa. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Anthony,  yaangcft  ioa  «f 


printer  in  Montrose. 

£oa«  wl 
r.'lCsq.  W.S. 
Southof  Paneeb  Ja 


widow  of  Hugh 


lall,  Esq.  surgeoa. 
i4.AtTayBank, 


cian,  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Violet  Orava,lba  Mpsgaret  Hm  Citi^ 
find,  of  Milton. 

It.  At  Lundin  House,  Miss  Jane  CaaaiaghMB^ 
ypnagest  daughter  of  the  tete  Ales.  Caaalaghswi« 
BM|.afCahituBtaa. 

—  At  7,  MaiSaad  Street,  Miss  Dalgielsh. 

15.  At  Muirtown.  William  John  Dufl;  third  set 
«f  tt«  R.  Dtttf  of  Muiitoa,  Esq. 

—  At  VeUetri,  In  oonsequenee  of  an  aeslilwi^ 
aad  after  Hageitag  aaany  weeks,  the  Right  Hoa, 
George  Knox,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Northlaad. 

-*  At  Daadee,  Joha  Maodoaald,  Emi,  isnnsslp 
of  Calcutta. 
--.  jkt  Minto  street,  Newlogtoa.  Alexaader 

Charles  GoOui^  Esq.of  Tay 

~^At  Majfleld,  Johaana  Gordoa,  . 
tier  of  the  farte  James  Robertam,  Esq.  \ 
At  Peebles,  James,  seeoad  sqaof  the 
UM  Adam  of  Peebles. 

16.  At  hte  reridenee  fai  Mount  Sbwet. 
Square.  Loadoa,  his  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Gordoa^ 
Though  ia  the  SMh  year  of  his  age,  his  Grace  was 
kathesaivnnentofeKcslleatheeMi,aBdhadbeea 
as  Ikr  as  Clapham  Common,  a  few  hours  belbei 
his  death.  His  Grace  was  for  move  than  half  a 
osntury  in  posressioa  of  the  Gordoa  estates,  and 
Ma  leaeals  were  oMaa  heard  to  remerk,  hi  their 
unsqphkticated  style  of  praise,  that  ••  the  Dufcens 
vosa  Was  as  good  as  has  bead."  He  sueeiiedcd 
his  ikther  in  I75f,  and  has  left  GeoiM  Marquia 
of  Huatly,  aow  Dukeof  Ooidaa,  aad  B^  daugh- 
ters,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Riduaoad,  Lady 
M.  Mhaer,  the  DaelMssV  Maaehesler,  the  Marw 


''.S. 


ipoBasori|rJioiartsteveasoa,|iaialer.  Ksiiaro 

r^  At  Moss  House,  near  Olaigow,  Charlotte^  eelkw  of 

gmyrt  child  of  Mr  rTPxI,  sseretary  tolS  theoaly 

aasaSietMBaakofSootbnd.  alwhad 

4.  InChaBlas8treet,BeskelefSouei«.LoBdoa:  — Ati 


Chaslas  Street,  Berkeley  Squeia^  I , 

.lahSrSlS'Sr"'^^^^*'^'^'^" 
^  At  Edinburgh,  aged  95,  Mas  Teckia  HmUI- 
teaj^^asUatof  Mr  J^STHalt,  of  Daaasres?  Ayr. 

Mr 


Dowager  ComwalUs,  and  the  Duchssscf 

HisXtoaee  was  a  KMMitef  tie  Thistle^ 

Keeper  of  IlieOieat  Seal  of  Seottaad,  and  Chan^ 

-  "     of  the  Ktaag's  College,  Abeidesa,  aad  was 

'- aoMemu  hi  Great  Britahi  and  Iietaad, 

^es^loyedalltlelathevslgaoffleeegall. 

—  At  Confarphine  Manse.  Marion  Youag.  ak 
dow  of  MrWIlMSim  Seolt,  NMTbigglag  BMk,  Old 
mother  of  Dr  Soott.  r 

!?•  At  Diaaw  Hoaae^  A^jaa  Pasiaeb,  Isq^  of 


^^A^lstaaeb  Blia 

.  A.  AtNo.50,NorthumberlaBdStiaet,CHIberta 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Jakn- 


tram,  Esa.  writer  in  Peebles. 

^r.^  *<°"?*^y«».Mr_Thoasas  Leslie,  son  of 

«.  At  117,  GeorgjB  Street,  Mr  Patrick  llalkn 

•.i  ^  ^Vw"«^  Pili«hiie^  B&bert,  the 
-  Athsriaridsay  in  MsfMilsldTteBet,  Lon-     property 


—  At  Duke  street,  Leith,  Mary  Rose^  i 
•fMrJanBseBlaek,BiercheBt,  LeML 

18.  At  TaUey  House.  Cheshise,  the  Right  Hoak 
LoeddeTaUey. 

—  Suddenly,  atTitohfidd.  Hants,  Reai^^dmi. 
pi  Sir  Arehibafd  CoHinrweod  iNefcsoa,  Bart. 

LmSel^,  Aftnra leag  fitaess, eoataaeiad  oa  w 


vice  in  the  Ei^  Indies,  Henry,  eldest  soa  of  Sla 
Rehatt  Wlboa,  M.P. 

—  At  WtaMhesler,  the  Right  Hea.  Lady  Mayy 

•^^oZ'Hatloa,  Bk.  Ueat-Oeaeral  of  the  Kaas 
ces,ijjwi  66,  BOO  of  the  late  DrC.  Huttaas  Hweg 

—  In  Lanesster  Castle,  WilHem  Graen«  9m§ 
confined  fov  a  debt  of  LJlli 

fan  vaats,  and  to  said  to  ha«ebeqaeeMii4 
tothgaoMV        "  ^ 


I  amouat  of  L*4<VMt> 


PrMtd  b^  B§a$ntyn€^  Cfh  KOimbufwh. 
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IMTASIOy  OP  IirDlAA 


•Mmb  has  been  laid^  and  a  jeood 
dad  wikten,  on  the  poiailAlity  of  our 
being  odled  upon  to  defend  our  In« 
dim  {MMMnonB  against  the  inTaaioa 
oT  a  Ennpean  power ;  and  there  ia 
Ml  mxuk  question  of  the  praoticabi* 
li^  of  such  an  expeditioD.     ' 

Miqiolcon's  remarks  on  this  8ul:jeet 
betmy  UMre  ignoranee  of  ibe  natural 
obstacles  whidi  must  have  obstructed 
bis  progress,  than  is  consistent  with 
^  Mkf  diat  he  seriously  intended 
to  make  the  attempt.  He.  probably. 
oontCTopIated  the  enternrise  as  one 
wov^  of  his-gmius,  mm  allowed  liia- 
mind  to  specu&te  upon  it>  rather  as  a 
^jkMem  to  be  A>lTea^  and  a  oonstnn* 
nwtion  to  be  wished,  than  a8«  prqject 
tebemidBrtakeii*  When,  in  his  iat« 
tsr  days^  he  talked  of  the  fbcility  \nth 
which  Rvasia  might  conquer  India, 
he  was  obriously  only  renting  his 
seleen,  and  had  neret  seriously  exa* 
mined  the  difficulties,  or  perhaps  had 
never  thought  of  them  at  all.  Many 
i^tdlkent  persons,  howerer,  have  been 
niisled  by  the  opinions  which  were 
cirdesdy  or  Yindictivdy  flung  about^ 
itt  the  moments  of  caprice  or  irrita« 
tion,'  by  a  leader  so  consummately 
skilled  in  all  that  related  to  milittt7 
undertakings  ;  and  who  waa  beUered 
to  hare  ^tcu  this  question  all  the 
consideration  reqoiaite  to  enihle  him 

Vol.  XXIL 


to  come  io  a  oonchiaion  regarding  it. 
Bren  goTtnuneiita  bare  not  esc^ed 
the  influence  of  hia  loose  lemaHn  and 
indigested  specnUrtiottS;  but  all  sober 
mdi  who  have  carefolly  studied  the 
matter,  and  whose  local  knowlec^ 
enables  them  te  form  an  accurate  judg« 
ment  regarding  it,  will  be  of  one  oaL 
nion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the 
scheme,  if  the  course  which  lie  pr6«* 
pesed  had  been  adopted. 

Still  thequestkai  is  one  of  interestr 
and  impertaiioe,  more  piffticularlyaa- 
the  present  moment,  and  perhaps  some 
of  our  intelligent  and  indulgent  lead- 
era  ma^  be  inclined  to  en  ter  on  its  ex«i 
amination  under  our  gnidancew   * 

It  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  say,  that' 
Russia  is  the  only  European  natikm  at 
all  likely  to  undertake  tnis  enterprise^ 
or,  indeed,  whose  situation  puts  it  in 
iMt  power  to  attempt  it;  She  is  the 
only  nation  who  has  a  frontier  ili 
Asm,  or  who  comes  in  contact  with* 
those  Asiatic  nations,  whose  reniote* 
ness  leaves  diem  at  the  mercy  at  their 
neighbours,  and  permits  encroach^ 
ments  on  Uieir  territories  and  inter* 
ference  v^th  their  governments  to  pass 
unnoticed.  She  is  therefore  the  only 
nation  who  has  the  means  of  esta-* 
blishing  any  permanent  influence  or 
control  over  Uie  oountries  Iving  to* 
wards  India,  or  of  extendixM;  her  firono 
SM 
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tier  in  tfiat  diieetioii.  Other  Euro- 
petn  goreniinents  may  form  aUianoea 
with  princes  (^  Central  Ana,  and  may 
even  enjoy  a  certain  share  of  oonsi* 
deration  md  influence  at  their  courts ; 
hut  Bussia  can  make  her  strength  he 
felt  and  dreaded,  and  she  cad  threaten 
with  e£Ebct,  and  dictate  with  the  power 
of  enfodng  obedience.*  We  shall 
therefore  consider  this  sulject  soldy 
with  reference  to  the  views  and  means 
Qf  that  power,  and  thus  get  rid  at 
once  of  a  number  of  unayailmg  discus- 
sions on^  impracticable  schemes,  which 
itwould  J)e  waste  of  .time  to  examine 
in  detaiL 

There  are  many  motives  which  may 
induce  or  impel  Russia  to  improve  her 
advantages,  and  extend  her  power  in 


InvoiumoJIndku  QSepL 

sideratkHM  to  Russia :  but  there  are 
others  still  more  immediate  and  point- 


Independent  of  the  ambition  whidi 
all  nations  have  to  extend  their  terri- 
tories, and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  and  auUiority,  and  the  ten- 
dency which  all  rising  nations  seem 
to  have  to  advance  thor  limits,  diere 
are  some  more  prudent  and  judicious 
considerations  which  misiit  lead  the 
cabinet  of  St  Petersbur]^  to  pursue 
aystemadcally  the  course  whidi  amhi- 
Hon  flrst  prompted  it  to  adopt. 

The  hope,  however  distant,  that  she 
mig^t  one  day  become  mistress  (^  our 
Sastem  possessions,  whidi  are  so  ge* 
nemlljr  believed  to  be  ever-flowmg 
fountains  of  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  improving  the  commerce  of  her 
aouth^  provinces,  and  indeed  of  her 
whole  empire,  would  of  tiiemad ves  be 
asriotts;,  important,  and  tempting  eon« 


ed. 

The  control  which  Great  Britain 
can  exercise  over  the  commerce  of 
Russia,  is  so  powerful  a  check  on  the 
proceedings  of  her  governments  that 
as  she  cannot  otherwise  emancipate 
herself  from  its  trammels,  she  must 
be  desirous  taot^tain  the  means  of  ex- 
erting some  countercheck  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  more  efficadoua 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  power  and 
influence  in  Central  Asia,  which  will 
enable  her  to  threaten  our  Indian  em- 
pire. In  the  event  of  a  war  between 
£agland  and  Russia,  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  other  point  on  which  she  coidd 
hope  to  farmg  her  power  tqbear  upon 
us.  Her  force,  exdusive^  aaiHtary, 
could  avail  her  to  injure  us  in  no  other 
quarter ;  and  there  is  no  pcnrtion  of  the 
British  empire  which  is  considered  so 
vulnerable,  and  no  acquisition  so  like- 
ly to  yield  an  ample  reward  to  the 
conqueror,  as  India. 

Russia  has  iherefore  ahnhdsntlA* 
duoements  to  pursue  her  aggrandising 
policy  in  Asia.  We  do  not  stop  to 
mquure  whether  this  may  be  the  hcst 
pducy  she  could  adopt ;  but  we  are 
satisfled  that  it  is  what  i^  has  deter« 
mined  to  persevere  in ;  and  that  it 
would  reqiiire  more  forbearaaoe  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  more  en« 
lightened  cabinet  to  do  otherwise,  at 
least  so  Icmg  as  there  is  ho  greater  f^ 
stade  oppMcd  to  the  posecutioD  o£ 
this  system  thanthere  is  at  presdil. 


*  As  It  woold  be  impossible  to  give,  witUn  the  UoBits  which  we  have  prescribed 
t04rarsdves,  any  intell^ible  aceount  of  the  eoontries  which  we  shall  have  oeeasion 
to  mention,  we  shaU  refer  those  who  any  wish  to  examine  the  soundness  of  our  pre- 
mises^ or  to  study  the  matter  more  eareftilly,  to  the  best  and  most  recent  descrip- 
tions of  these  regions,  yvL  IVascr*s  Khonissan ;  Voyage  en  Tourkomaioe,  par  iL 
de  Monravieff;  Dr  £versinan*s  Aecoont  of  .the  Progress  of  M.  de  Nigri's  Bfissioii 
to  Bokhara;  and  two  other  aocounts  of  the  same  misnon ;  with  Elpbhutoae's  Ae- 
count  of  Cabal ;  and  Kinnier's  Geographical  Memoir  on  Persia.  These  contain  all 
t|iat  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before 
us ;  and  we  can  assore  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  \xf  any  of  the  worlcs  we  have 
mentioned,  that  thef  will  And  ample  information  and  amusement  to  repay  them  for 
the  time  tiiey  may  bestow  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  works,  ge- 
nersD  j,  are  little  noticed  in  this  country,  and,  as  a  friend  remarked  to  us  the  other 
di^,  we  really  believe  that  **  the  people  of  England  would  take  more  interest  in  a 
^aesdon  r^;arding  an  incrsased  duty  of  s  penny  a-pound  upon  tes,  than  in  one  which 
Involved  the  whole  faiterests,  moral,  dvfl,  and  pofitical,  of  half  the  countries  hi  A&** 
We  may  add,  that  an  obseore  notice  of  an  insignificant  stream  hi  OmiM  AftMlh  iS- 
^Hes  mors  atteotkm  tfian  the  discovery  of  a  new  wMm  ta  C 


But  this  Is  not' iS.  Weknowthit 
Ruasim  has  been  led  to  ^leculate  on  di« 
possibilitT  of  sttempUqg  the  in^asioQ 
of  India^^'ofii  her  pre$eni  posiikm^-tai 
mttempt  to  carry  it  by  a  caup'de'main, 
without  waiting  the  result  of  more 
tardy  measures.  We  know  that  it  has 
been  pronounced  practicable  by  more 
than  one  of  her  imlitary  leaders,  and 
we  hare  already  noticed  the  ofnnion  of 
Kandeon  in  its  fayour.  Our  own  be- 
lie^  however^  is  totally  at  Tarianoe 
with  these  high  audionties ;  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  pat  our  readen  in  pes- 
session  of  the  grounds  of  our  dissent. 

AU  the  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  tne  iuTssion  of  India,  seem 
to  have  been  built  on  the  belief,  that 
because  large  armies  hsTe  been  car« 
ried  over  land  into  diat  country,  by 
several  Asiatic  leaders,  and  some  m 
ihem  may  be  said  to  hare  eflb^ted  its 
conquest,  there  could  not,  of  conse- 
quence, be  any  insurmountable  im* 
pediment  to  the  success  of  the  enter* 
prise,  when  undertaken  by  an  Euro- 
pean army.  But  this  specious  rea- 
soning, however  plausible  it  may  ap- 
"pear  to  be,  is  in  effect  extremely  fiu- 
kcious;  fir,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  European  power  that  at  present 
holds  a  position,  in  rdation  to  India, 
at  all  resembling  that  whidi  wss  held 
by  every  one  of  its  successful  invaders, 
liiey  au  noasessed  some  of  the  coun- 
tries whidi  Ue  at  the  base  of  the  Pa- 
Topamisan  range.  They  had  all  esta- 
blnihed  a  hi^  character  as  military 
leaders  and  conquerors,  and  had  over- 
awed or  subdued  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  they  all  sent  the 
Ikme.  of  tiieir  achievements  before 
them  into  India,  to  prepare  the  way 
Ibr  them.  They  aD  set  out  firom  a 
position,  beyond  which  there  was  only 
one  barrier  to  break  throng  before 
they  entered  India,  and  upon  which 
Ihey  could  have  retired,  had  they  £ul- 
ed  in  surmounting  the  first  impedi- 
ment ;  wh^eas  Russia  would  now  nave 
to  traverse  more  tiun  one  country, 
presenting  numerous  natnralobstacl», 
and  capable  of  of^osing  the  progress 


of  berannieSy  faobre  4^  eoiJdbr&^ 
tibem  to  the  point  from  whidi  any  ooc 
of  tiie  Asiatic  invaders  oondienced  his 
march. 

India  was  at  dut  time  governed  by 
weak  princes,  whose  divided  cabinets 
and  distracted  dependents  could  never 
be  broiKJht  to  make  any  combined  cx« 
ertkm  fir  the  pffeservatkm  of  their 
country.  Tbe  very  ministers  of  the 
government  were  on  some  occasoDa 
mvouralde  to  the  enemy,  and  the  e^- 
ture  of  the  seat  of  gotemnient  decioed 
tile  contest,  and  conarifutad  what  has 
been  csDed  the  eanqnest  of  tiie  conB« 
try. 

Tlie  troops  of  ihe  invaders  were  of 
the  descriptioo  whidi  in  tiiose  times 
was  best  suited  to  the  enterprise.)— A 
hgfat  cavalry  that  scoured  tiie  eoontrj 
in  tiieir  rnnd  progress  aiuted  every- 
where beiore  they  were  expected,  and 
coUectinc  provisions  whmvcr  they 
were  to  be  found,  were  enabled,  front 
tile  places  in  whicfa  thev  found  abun- 
dance, to  carry  on  tiieir  norses  enough 
for  thdr  own  subsistence  for  many 
days;  at  the  aame  time,  tiiey  were 
more  than  a  matdi  for  any  tro(^  that 
India  could  brii^  to  oppose  them.  In- 
ftntry  could  not  have  cifteted  in  die 
countries  over  which  tiiey  passed, 
what  was  done  by  these  armies  of 
horse.  The  nqndity  of  their  mote- 
ments,  and  tiie  £Muity  witii  whidi 
they  performed  kng  mardies  for  s^- 
veral  successive  days,  where  water  or 
provisions  were  seuity,  gave  tiiem  a 
decided  superiority  in  tiieir  advance,* 
whil^  on  the  ocber  hand,  tiie  chief 
part  of  tiie  armies  of  India,  being  also 
composedof  cavalry,  could  not  be  at- 
tacked witii  eflfect  by  any  other  de- 
acription  offeree  than  tiiat  which  was 
brought  against  tiiem« 

^^  invading  armies  were  shravs 
composed  of  troops  of  a  character  nr 
superior  to  those  whom  they  encoun- 
tered, and  they  were  led  bf  men  of 
experience  for  greater,  and  talents  for 
higher,  than  any  whom  India  could 
produce  to  oppose  tfaem,^ — in  short,  by 
the  transcendent  mHitvy  geniuses  of 


*  It  is  barfly  known  in  Europe,  that  Afiatie  cafslry  pofimn  Darcbos  of  aixty  pr 
-aeventv  miles  a-day,  for  several  saccessive  days,  without  Sneoofcoieaee,  and  that,  (in 
eoontnes  where  loog  spaces  intervene  between  the  stsges  at  which  water  or  provi- 
sions  are  to  be  founi,)  tiiey  are  thus  enabled  to  pass  orfer  tracu  totally  iBprecticrtio 
forhtfmtry. 
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|be«e  advaotiiges,  whftt  did  they  aor 
ipoitipliah?  Tney  all  plundered  the 
country.  Some  of  them  oyertomed 
the  most  impcNrtant  of  itq  goYenpnents; 
but  ^w  many  of  them  can  he  aaid.to 
luiye  oobquered  India? 
;  The  progress  of  these  Asiatic  hordes 
iunross  a  country,  is  totally  different 
from  the  march  of  a  Europom  army* 
Jn  the  former,  erery  individual  has 
been  accustomed  to  provide  for  his 
own  wants,  and  he  trusts  chiefly  to  his 
own.  resources.  If  he  finds  what  he 
is  in  search  of  within  a  mile  of  his 
icamp,  he  returns,  hut  if  not,  he  goes 
f  p.  Xf  be  cannot  obtain  it  otherwise, 
he  has  recourse  to  force  or  stratngeia. 
Tribes  combine  for  their  mutual  sup« 
port,  and  their  morements  are  so  ra- 
pid, that  the  peasantry  cannot  esca^ 
ihem,  and  their  stren^  so  conaif* 
derable  as  not  to  be  resisted. 

There  are  as  many  dexterous  fora- 
gers as  there  are  individuals  in  the 
army.  The  number  of  followers  on 
auch  occasions  is  very  inconsiderable, 
.and  even  they  are  for  the  most  part 
firmed  and  mounts.  The  baggage  is  no 
j^ncumbrauce,  and  its  total  destruction 


man  ^caiiks  Mi  <wni<  agmwnii  fan  41^ 
)und his  saddle.    Aaibef  are  still  i|i 
their  native  climate*  or  m  one  difi*ei;p 
ing  little  from  it,  they  require  littl^ 
protection  from  the  weather.    Thef 
move  among^  peo]^  of  their  own  ha^ 
bits  and  thdr  Dsm  religion,  and  th^ 
iconseQuentlv  feel  at  home  in  the  oounfi 
tries  Uirouni  which,  they  march* 
'.   But  the  discipline  of  a  regular  Eoyi 
ropean  army  requires  the  obaervance 
(of  a  ooune  dtfoctly  opposed  to  this. 
There,  no  man  ia  allowed  to  wovi^ 
against  his  own  wantSi    The  burden 
of  doing  so  is  taken  off  hia  shoulden^ 
and  he  is  re^quired  to  take  no  part  in 
it,  however  inoperfectly  it  may  be  mv 
eompliahed.  .  Foraging  partiea  bear  n 
small  propartion  to  we  bulk  oi  the 
army ;  and  if  they  are  nnacquaintWl 
.with  die  country,  or  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  they  may  frequently  be 
unsuocessfuL    The  country  will  c»- 
tiunly  suffer  less,  and  a  smaller  quaop 
tity  of  provisions  will  be  wantonly  de- 
atroyed;  but  where  these  are, very 
scanty,  a  sufficient  simply  will  some- 
times not  be  procurable.  Regular  disp 
lances  must  be  marched  at  stated  pc^ 
riods,  and  cannot  be  exceeded.    The 


would  hardly  im^dr  the  efficiency  of    inhabitants,  therefore,  have  abundant 


the  army.  Provisions  are  collected 
from  great  distances ;  and  though  no 
^  doubt  much  is  wasted  where  there  is 
'.more  thai^  is  immediately  required, 
jet.mudi  is  collected  even  where  it  is 
most  sparingly  scattered.  The  oth^ 
wants  of  the  army  are  few,  and  such 
^aa  the  oountriea  it  passes  tlurough  can 
,ftt  all  times  supply.  Its  numbers  are 
.{Occasionally  recnutecl  from  the  tribes 
through  whose  territories  it  passes; 
and  the  new  levies  take  their  place  in 
its  ranks  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration. Such  bands  are  encumbered 
,on  their  march  by  no  heavy  trains  of 
artillery  or  warlike  stores ;  for  eveiy 


time  to  remove  all  they  possess.  If 
fifty  miles  should  intervene  between 
two  productive  places,  or  two  stages 
where  water  is  to  be  found,  the  army 
cannot  pass  over  it  without  much  nr»- 
vious  preparation— a  halt  of  aome  oaya 
to  pre(^e,  and  a  hidt  of  some  days 
agam  to  recruit ;  andif  twice  that  dis- 
tance should  divide  the  poaitiona,  it 
may  be  totally  impracticable  to  crosa 
it  at  all,  whereas  it  would  present  no 
impediment  to  an  Asiatic  arpiyi  Many 
of  the  stores  and  supplies  are  of  a  de- 
scription which  the  intermediate  coun- 
triea  do  not  produce,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  brought  from  home  at  an 


*  Alexander  the  Great,  Timoor-lon^  (Tbaerlane,)  Mahmood  of  Gbisnee,  MalMSi. 

.  ad  Gorte,  Baber,  Nadir  Sbab,  and  Ahmed  Shah,  are  tbe  leaden  who  are  usually 
referred  to  as  suoceisful  invaders  of  India.  Of  these,  Alexander  never  reached  the 
temtories  which  now  belong  to  Great  Britain,  for  he  never  passefi  the  Hypl^is^ 
which  forms  our  northern  boundary.  Timoor  iad  Nadir  captuKd  Delhee»  and  plun- 
dered the  country,  but  cannot,  in  any  acceptatwn  of  the  term,  be  said  to  have.ooo- 
quered  India.    I^mood,  Mahommed  Goree,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  even  Baber,  wtre 

^Movereigiu  qfa  cotuipumi  countrjf,  and  effected  their  establiilunent  beyond  the  ladna 
mr  repeated  expeditions.  Mahmood  made  as  many  as  twelve,  pot  by  a  tingle  effort. 
'  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the  Indian  governments  in  those  day^from 
*ttie  &ct,  that  Baber  took  Delhee,  and  founded  the  Mpgol  Empire  ia  Indiv.  IH^  A'' 

'inny  of  ten  thousand  horsemen.  ... 
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laUe  encumlnanoe  to  the  anny.  Tbe 
^train  of  baggage  woold  be  enonnou^ 
aind  audi  as  in  aome  aitaatioiia  the 
jrbde  anov  conld  hard]/  proted. 
Gana  muat  be  dragged  OTer  ooantrica 
la  whidi  there  are  no  roada.  Tenti^ 
capable  of  defending  the  aoldiera 
againit  the  dinate,  most  be  carried 
through  the  whole  Biarch.  Meana 
nnat  be  deviaed  for  tranaporting  an 
nnnsoal  number  of  aide  orer  coontriep 
in  which  a  waggon  cannot  move.  New 
Janguagea,  new  mannera,  and  new  dift* 
easesy  wall  increaae  the  embarraaament 
Those  only  who  hare  seen  it  can  form 
yiav  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
field  eatabliahmenta  required  to  aecaie 
jthe  efficiency  of  European  tioopa  in 
.troficMl  dimatea^  or  of  the  exjpenae 
which  muat  be  incurred  to  maintain 
them ;  and  certainly  thoae  only  who 
liave  witnessed  it,  can  form  any  con« 
^ception  of  the  diaaBtrous  pbnaequencea 
of  neglecting  them. 

There  is  one  diflferenoe  between  the 
movements  of  regular  armiea  compoaed 
of  infitntry  and  artillery,  and  the  irre- 
ffttlar  bands  of  horsemen  that  former- 
iV  compoaed  the  invading  force^  whidi 
alone  would  be  suffident  to  destroy 
Mxiy  reasoning  fibunded  on  the  analogy 
of  their  situations  and  drcumatancea. 
Thcae  mounted  hordes  have  usuaUy, 
.when  in  motion,  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  twenhr^five,  thirty,  or  thirty*five 
milea  a-day ;  and  where  provisions  or 
water  waa  d^dent,  they  never  almoat 
marched  less  than  for^  miles  daily. 
I  Now  thia  ib  more  than  double  the  diiU 
tanoe  that  an  European  army  could 
arcompljah ;  and  in  the  laat  caae,  ia 
probably  three  times  as  much  as  any 
•regular  army  could  continue  to  marcn 
'for  half  A  dozen  days  together.  In 
those  parU  of  the  country,  therefore, 
where  provisions  were  scarce,  the  Asia- 
tic invaders  required  onl^  one-third  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  per  man 
which  would  be  necessary  to  subaiat 
a  European ;  for  they  remained  only 
.(me»third  of  the  time  in  the  ill-sup- 
plied districts  or  provinces.  No  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  forage,  becauae 
in  places  where  there  was  no  great 
^abundance,  only  the  surplus  barley 
would  be  given  to  the  cattle,  and  more- 
over it  is  probaUe  that  a  European 
force  would  have  in  its  train  as  many 
.^'^^m; e  animals  to  feed  aa  were  r». 
quired  to  tran^ort  the  Asiatic  arn^. 


On  tke  ofiwr  hai^  tlieiMitim  of  tht 
government  of  India  ia  dianged.  Hie 
resistance  would  now  be  hf«rty  and 
well-4XMnbined.  Hiere  la  no  wttk 
Iiead  at  whidi  a  blow  conld  be  aimecL 
whose  UI  woidd  involve  die  fiidl  of 
the  gpvemment ;  and  the  capture  ejT 
Delhee^  even  if  that  were  posdbli^ 
would  no  longer  be  the  eonqueat  d( 

Thereis,  therefore,  no  analogy  whatr 
ever  between  the  former  invanons  oJT 
India,  and  that  whidi  we  have  now  tc^ 
consider.  The  success  of  Nadir  Shal^ 
for  instance,  is  no  evidence  of  die  prae- 
tieabiUty  of  the  Rusaian  prtject  M(ainA 
India.  It  might  aa  well  be  argued,  thi|t 
the  conouest  of  the  dviliaed  nationa  of 
Europe  by  the  barbariana  of  the  norths 
waa  evidepce  of  the  capability  of  their 
successors  of  the  present  day  to  pvep- 
turn  the  western  governments.  The 
practicability  of  the  enterprise  muat 
therefore  be  examined  and  determined 
(without  reference  to  these  Asiatic  in- 
vasions) by  a  careful  survey  d  the 
countries  Uirougfa  which  a  Russian 
force  would  have  to  pass,  the  difflcul* 
ties  it  would  have  to  encounter  fVom 
natural  obalades,  as  well  aa  fhnn  the 
population,  and  the  probability  of  its 
being  able  to  surmount  or  remote 
them. 

There  are  three,  or  pediap  four, 
routes,  by  which  an  army  might  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  fWyn  the  Russian 
frontier  to  India.  Of  these,  two  lie 
through  the  country  of  the  Oosbeks 
and  Toorkomans,  and  two  through  the 
Persian  territoriea.  The  route  which 
Mr  Eraser  considers  the  most  pradft* 
cable,  ia  that  through  Khariam,  or 
Khiva,  to  the  Oxus,  and  thence  by 
that  river,  paat  Bokhara  to  Bulkh, 
from  which  place  it^vould  be  necessa- 
ry to  cross  the  great  range  of  the  Pa** 
ropamisan  mountains  to  Cabnl.  Thia 
is  the  first  of  the  Qoabek  routes.  Tbe 
second  is  from  the  Russian  frontier 
at  Orei^wurgh  through  the  Steppe  oif 
the  Kirgia  to  Bokhara,  and  thence  to 
BulUi,  Sec.  This,  how:ever,  appears 
to  be  hardly  a  practicable  route,  if  we 
may  credit  the  reports  of  the  Russian 
autnors,  who  have  given  an  acoouat 
of  it  Of  the  two  through  Persia,  one 
would  carry  the  army  to  Astrabad,  or 
some  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  throu^ 
Khorassan  to  Herat ;  t^  the  other 
from  the  frontieraof  G^oigiai,th|ougb 
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tlie  heart  of  P^a  to  KhroaSBan^  where 
H  would  fan  into  that  which  leads  from 
Astrabad  to  H^rat. 

Of  these  routes,  that  through  Khiva, 
and  along  the  Oxus  to  Kilif,  and  that 
across  the  Caspian  to  Astrabad,  are  cer- 
tainly more  practicable — ^that  is,  they 
present  fewer  difficulties — than  the 
others.  If  these  are  found  to  present 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  surmount- 
ed, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
ofl^r  no  calculable  chance  of  success. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  engage  in  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  two  lem 
]pa88able  routes. 

Let  us  first  examine  that  which  Mr 
Fraser  considers  the  most  practicable. 
From  Mangushlac  on  the  Caspian,  to 
Khiya,  the  capital  oi  Kharizm,  is  (by 
the  lowest  oQculation)  three  days' 
journey  for  a  caravan,  and  firom  thence 
to  the  Oxus  is  one  day.  Then  the 
Oxus  is  navigable  to  Kilif,  near  Bulkh; 
fh)ra  whence  to  Cabul,  it  is  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  road 
which  has  Are(iuently  been  passed  by 
armies,  and  is  still  much  travelled. 
This  does  not  sound  very  formidable, 
but  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly.  Ten  days'  march  for  a  caravaii 
appears  to  be  but  a  moderate  distance ; 
and  one  imagines  that  an  army  could 
march  the  distance  in  the  same  time  ; 
but  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  fact. 
The  caravans  in  these  wilds,  travel 
from  12  to  15  hours  of  the  24,  and  ac- 
complish very  considerable  ^Qstances. 
These  ten  davs' journey  are  probably 
as  much  as  tnree  hundred  miles,  and 
i^ould  oecupy  an  army  about  a  month. 
Then  the  aefidency  of  water  on  the 
route  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that  the 
latge  caravans  can  only  travel  in  the 
winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground ;  but  this  is  the  time  at  whidi 
the  Oxus  is  fh>zen.  Again,  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  do  not  supply  timber  fit 
fbr  boat-building,  or,  at  leut,  not  in 
any  great  quantity ;  and  the  transport 
of  boats  from  the  Caspian,  in  suffiaent 
numbers  to  accommodate  an  army  of 
Ahty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  their  provisions,  stores,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  would  be  a  hopeless  un- 
^Maldng,  even  for  Russia.  To  admit 
of  the  army  marching,  and  conveying 
Hi  stores  by  water,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained, that  it  can  at  all  times  march 
ctose  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that 
its  fleet 'Win  not  at  any  time  be  expo- 
•cd  to  an  attack  from  the  opposite 


sh(^,  when  the  army  can  ^iSkt  it  nb 
assistance ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
depth  of  water  makes  it  hnpossible  to 
bring  the  boats  near  enough  to  the  ar- 
my to  be  under  its  protection.  It  must 
be  shown,  that  the  river  is  everywhere 
navigable  for  boats  of  a  size  student 
to  carry  heavy  stores ;  that  these  boats 
can  be  navigated  against  the  stream  ; 
and  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
ndther  very  unhealthy,  nor  vorv  defi« 
dent  in  provisions ;  and  supposing  aU 
these  doubts  to  be  solved  in  the  man« 
ner  most  favourable  to  the  advancing 
army,  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
will  still  remdn  to  be  overcome. 

To  enable  the  army  to  move  from 
Mangushlac  towards  Khiva,  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  camels,  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  must  be  collected  ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  with  the 
asdstance  of  the  government  of  Khiva. 
But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  thiQ  go- 
vernment, which  nas  manifested  so 
g|reat  a  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Eusi- 
sia,  and  upon  which  a  treacherous  at* 
tempt  was  once  made  by  that  power, 
oould  be  induced  to  submit  qmetly— 
fkr  less  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  advance 
of  a  Russian  force  of  such  magnitude 
to  its  capital  ?  Could  it  possibly  be  in- 
duced to  condder  the  march  of  sudi 
an  army  into  its  territories  as  anything 
else  than  an  invadon  ?  There  can  to 
little  doubt  what  course  it  would  adopt 
in  such  circumstances.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Russians  at  Mangura- 
lac  would  exdte  the  utmost  alarm  in 
all  those  regions,  and  would  speedily 
produce  an  arrangement  of  all  intemu 
disputes,  if  any  such  existed,  to  admit 
of  concerting  measures  for  the  general 
safety — the  villages  would  be  deserted 
—the  women  and  children,  the  old 
and  infirm,  would  be  sent  into  the 
Steppes,  to  the  tents  of  the  tribes,  who 
are  stiU  dwellers  in  the  desert— €nd 
those  who  are  capable  of  besring  arms 
would  come  in  successive  parties  to 
hover  round  the  enemy.  Such  ia  the 
course  whidbhas uniformly  been  adoj^ 
ed  on  the  approach  of  dsAger,  by  me 
tribes  of  Kharizm,  and  of  aU  extendve 
tracts,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  un- 
settled Oozbeka  and  Toorkomans. 

Russia  would,  therefore,  in  the  first 
step,  have  to  encounter  a  formidable 
resistance  from  an  almost  unassailable 
enemy  in  a  country  which  is  only  ac- 
cessible at  a  season  when  troops  can 
with  difficulty  keep  the  field. 
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lWf^2  iHlftuioh  qf  India: 

*We  m£ff  iHmANrc,  oondude,  thai    heBrtenlog  tb^  the  soldier. 


tbeooB^ett  of  Khira  would  be  a  lie* 
QtsBKry  ymUmnuKty  to  die  invasion  of 
India ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Bokhara,  to  whidi  the  same  reasoning 
iaeoilallyappficable.  BuiifKfai?aand 
BoUiaia  are  to  be  oonqnered,  (as  this 
eoold  not  be  done  in  the  coutse  of  the 
esmpaign,  and  wauld  psobably  occupy 
semal  years^)  ibea  the  invasion  dT 
India  is  no  longer  to  be  attempted  by 
an  encdition  setting  out  from  the  pre^ 
aent  nontisrs  of  Russia,  but  is  to  be 
made  practioable  b^  ^dTancing  her 
fraotiar  towards  India. 

It  would  be  «  waste  of  time  to  ap« 
ply  the  same  arguments  to  the  route 
thfiQjagh  Khorassan.  The  same  diffi« 
eohifli  occur,  and  the  same  measures, 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  become 
neceasary.  The  distance  from  the  Rus- 
sktt  frontier  to  India  is  so  great,  and 
the  impossiKnlity  of  securing  an  open 
eoftnmunieatkm  in  the  rear,  without 
pnrioasly  sobduing  the  eountry,  is  so 
obvioos,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  ar« 
goment.  Any  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
passage  through  the  country,  would 
ba  counteracted  bv  the  fears  of  the 
people,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  petty 
ehiefr,  who  have  all  the  resources  m 
the  country  in  thdr  hands.  But  even 
if  a  nmtiation  to  this  effect  was  fs* 
nmcabiy  concluded,  what  prudent  ge« 
Bcral  wonld  trust  his  communication 
with  his  own  country,  to  the  faith  of 
a  knot  of  turbulent  and  rebellious  AaiM 
•tic  chiefs? 

Choose  what  route  it  mar,  an  army, 
HI  marching  from  the  frontiers  of  Rusi< 
sb  to  thoae  of  the  British  poasessiona 
in  India,  must  pass  over  a  space  oi  at 
least  two  thousand  miles,  including 
sU  the  irregularities  of  the  route ;  and 
anppoaing  that  it  met  with  no  import- 
ant obsornction  beyond  the  natural 
iapedhnenta,  it  could  not  accomplish 
f  the  distance  in  less  than  eight  or  ten 
montha.  Widi  everv  precaution  un« 
dnr  ^  most  favourame  drcumstanoea, 
the  amount  of  casualties  in  the  course 
of  a  mardi  through  every  varie^  of 
cttnuta,  suiyected  to  continual  fatutne 
and  exnoeure,  with  an  irregular  &t, 
and  nnder  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
tlie  dck,  without  the  advantage  of 
oononodioQa  conveyance,  would  necea* 
ttrily  be  fearfbUy  great. 

Bat  in  all  human  probability  the 
foea  wanld  have  to  encounter  a  de- 
acripdon  of  opposition,  than  whidi 
nothing  ia  more  harasdng  end  dis- 
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It  would 
be  aurrounded  during  a  great  part  of 
its  inarch,  perhape  during  the  whde 
of  it,  by  dottda  or  light  hcrsonen,  who 
v^ioald  never  attack,  except  at  mani« 
fast  advantage,  who  have  already  pro*> 
ved  themselves  a  match  for  the  Rus- 
sian cavabry  in  equal  nnmbcn,  and 
who  would  not  only  keep  up  a  coum 
stent  alarm  in  the  camp>  and  on  the 
line  of  march,  but  day  after  day>  by 
catting  off  stragglers  and  foragers,  and 
plundering  baggage,  waste  the  strength 
of  the  army  in  pet^  encounters  and 
deaultory  annoyance.    It  mav  be  ar« 
gued,  tliat  Russia  could  purchase  the 
Iriendship  of  these  tribes,  or  aire  theija 
into  forbearance.  Of  how  many  tribea 
would  it  be  possible  to  purchase  the 
friendship?  To  how  great  a  distanca 
on  eadi  aide  of  the  route  would  it  bei 
necessary  to  go  with  your  bribes  ?  Ai^ 
ter  YOU  bad  purchased  thehr  promise 
to  forbear,  what  security  could  you 
have  for  thehr  ^;Dod  fiuth,  under  aiqiE 
ctrcnmstanoes.  and. more  partieolarljr 
in  case  a  much  wealthier  government 
were  to  offisr  them  twice  as  much  to 
attack  you?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
are  you  to  awe  a  people,  who,  with 
dieir  families  and  proMrty,  can  mov^ 
as  ftst  as  you  can  with  your  annv,— 
or  who  have  only  to  remove  their 
£Mniliea  a  few  miles  from  the  line  of 
your  route,  to  e^joy  the  moat  perfect 
security?  What  have  they  to  fear  from 
any  army,  whose  eristencfi  depends  on 
Its  moving  forward  with  all  practical 
ble  rapidity,  and  whidi  dare  not  theiei^ 
fore  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  ?i 
Then  the  army  must  be  fed,  often  ia 
counttiea  scantily  supplied  with  pro* 
visbns,  and  where  the  foragers  may, 
have  to  fight  for  every  pound  tl^y 
collect.    Desert  tracts  must  be  passed 
in  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  dkr 
Visions,  fcdlowing  each  other  on  the 
same  route,  with  an  interval  of  at  least 
one  day  between  each,  because  there 
are  only  a  few  wellaatlong  diatonoesb 
uid  these,  once  emptied,  require  a  day 
or  more  to  replenish  Uiem.    Water 
must  be  provided  for  the  army  at  eiacy 
twelve,fiftera,or,at  the  utmost,  twentgr 
miles,  in  countries  where  it  is  so  dsttii 
dent,  that  caravans  are  often  diatieia« 
ed  by  the  want  of  it.    Moreoveiwlet 
it  not  be  foigotlen,  that  the  least  unp* 
torn  of  distress  or  weakness  would  bo 
the  signal  of  attack  toall  those,  who^ 
from  whatever  cause,  had  been  friend- 
]y  or  neutral,  and  that  a  retregsadic 
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be 
N  to  the  whole  Ibiee. 
*  We  ONildmQB  mtdtiplyiMgdiffiii 
cidtUB,  wfaioS  mwt  be  edmitted  to 
cKisty  but  we  have  Mid  enoofl^  to  ceiH 
vioear  ^tte  vest  eeeptietl  of  the  ta^ 
pnetieebility  of  oenreTiti^  fron  the 
pwiuar  fhmtien  of  Roaaiar  to  Iiidk, 
an  army^  aaah  aa  co«ld  make  a»yii»* 
^fntAm  en  oar  power,  or  prodoeeaajr 
Mhor  aftot  thaaa  confirmatioiHyfoiir 
imiiorkyy  by  the  tdumphaat  reaolt 
wiiiah  it  would  pnaent  to  the  nativea. 
We  have  long  beeo  eonaldflred  im^ 
aiatible  by  any  force  which  ^ey  can 
haing  to  oppaae  ua ;  and  Ihare  is  ^ndy 
Wttiin^  ta  fill'  up  the  measure  of  our 
«itlMrit]r»  an  upancoeagfiil  attempt  on 
I  by  aome  Euiopaaa  Dft» 


-  In  oonaidering  the  difflcttltiea  which 
Buaria  would  hafe  to  encounter,  we 
htm  acaroely  hinted  at  the  meana  we 
pninai  of  inereaaing  them*  If  th^ 
•re  ao  ibimidable  aa  to  be>  to  all  ap» 
,  inaormountaUe  without  our 
e,  what  poatihle  ehance  of 
\  would  be  leA>  when  all  our  in« 
e,  and  a  liberal  uaeof  the  meaaa 
we  poaMtty  were  applied  to  excite  op* 
pomon,  and  to  combine  and  prepare 
obalifllci  and  embarraaamenta  for  the 
ajpmoaching  army  ? 

But  let  it  be  rtmembered,  that  hi* 
therto  we  have  coniidered  only  the 
Aifficttltiea  which  are  oppoaed  to  the 
progTMa  of  the  invading  army,  b^ore 
u  arrUtei  at  the  point  wh^rt  it  is  to 
wommemtt  its  active  operations,'  and 
^t  then  it  would  have  to^neoonter 
an  equal,  if  not  auptirior<  force,  whidi 
hadanflbrednoneof  the  fatigues  of  • 
■uuroh  of  many  months,— whose  atorea 
would  be  eompleCe, — ^whoaa  well  re- 
plenished magaaines  would  be  at  no 
great  distance,  and  at  all  times  avail* 
able,— whoae  losaea  would  immediate- 
ly be  repaired,  and  whoae  retreat  even 
would  add.to  its  atrengthi  by  briiM- 
ing  it  neaNT  to  the  aoureea  of  its  effl« 
tmmt} ;  whereaa,  to  the  invaders,  every 
loaa  would  be  irreparmble,  and  every 
■awhin  advance,  would  be  inereaaing 
the  ambarrasementa  of  ita  aitoacioB. 
•  Letwa,however.#srtheaakeofar- 
gOMt,  amoae  thai  the  firat  expedi- 
tion feaehed  the  franiera  of  India,  and 
waaaUetonMontahi  itaelf  until  ano. 
tfMv  annanieBi  shauld  have  arrived 
^MTibrioiiBg  wittki 


campaign  waa  renewed 
L  the  next  aeaaoiKwitti 
$f  reemitsd  aimy  and  improved  lOMMn* 
ledge  of  the  aountrv.  Even  then  it 
muat  nott  be  hnamned,  that  Indk 
eould  beconqueted  ina  aing^  cam- 
paign*  Why,  in  one  oonipaign,  or  kk 
one  vear,  an  amy  unopposed  oanld 
hardly  viirit  die  thm  aeata  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  oppoaed  aa  it  would  ba^ 
under  the  moat  fiivourable  circum« 
atanoea,  its  progreaa  into  the  oountrf 
oould  not  be  very  oonfiderable.  The 
war  would  be  continued  without  in* 
terruption*  The  one  party  drawing 
ita  reinlbresments  and  ai^^liea  front 
beyond  the  Caspian,  thnnig^  deas^it 
traota  and  hostile  tribea;  and  no 
other  party,  falling  back  on  ita  meii* 
ously  prepared  roagaiinea,  or  advan* 
aing  to  no  great  distanee  froni  itaanp* 
pliea.  It  ia  impossibla  that  audi  m 
contest  could  be  raaintainfd  by  4|0 


wealthieat  and  moat  powerftd 
that  ever  existed ;  and  certainly  one  of 
the  pocceat  in  Europe  could  hardlj 
have  the  folly  to  undertake  it.  Tlie 
whole-  revenues  of  Russia,  which  do 
not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  milliona, 
would  scarcely  be  adequate  to  the  es« 
penaesof  such  a  war :  and  with  her  ra« 
venues  redneed,  as  they  would  be,  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Ei^Iand, 
and  the  additional  charges  which,  un- 
der such  drcumatancea,  she  would  bo 
foced  to  incur  in  Europe^  the  mero 
outfit  of  such  an  expedition  as  wo 
have  been  supposing,  would  be  beyond 
her  meaner  She  has  never  been  able 
to  defray  the  cost  of  moving  largo 
annica  to  anv  conaiderahle  distahee 
beyond  her  frontier;  and  when  sho 
put  ibrth  all  her  avaikUe  ooMrer  at  n 
moment  when  her  most  vital  inteiteata 
were  at  stake,  she  never  was  aUe  to 
transport  beyond  her  own  territories^ 
(without  foreign  aid)  an  army  at  all « 
eommensuiate  to  her  pretensiena,  to 
the  power  die  is  generall^r  auppoaed  to 
poaaeas,  or  to  the  capabihtiea  of  every 
land  which  would  be  required  by  ibm 
nation  that  would  undertake  the  ih« 
vaaion  of  India. 

Wemay,therefore,aafelypro»ounoa 
this  entarpriae  to  be  one  which  Russih 
will  never  nave  the  madness  to  atteoqpt 
from  her  present  position,  and  froin 
which,  should  she  make  the  attempt, 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  appro- 


But  thoo  la  another  eonraeiwhidl 
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^mfdihm  M^imdSk, 


•Ti 


ifiiuilMiiniQliiodMMiliidAble'Miii^ 

Sid  iHiidi  Rnini  memn  tk  be  pnra* 
RwHh  steady  peraerertUMcw 

The  difficulties  whidi  tfiake  il  im* 
Medble  lor  her  eteri  to  thrintcv  odr 
lildiui  possesflioiM,  are  efaiefly  intol« 
Ted  in  the  distance  of  her  frontier  frMd 
the  aeeneof  her  iritendcd  operatkns; 
wtfA  the  only  nwtns  by  which  she  can 
oyercome  them,  are  by  ad?indnff  her 
fromier  towards  India,  and  estaMisK- 
ing  her  authority,  or  at  least  a  part* 
itiount  influence,  orer  the  countnea  of 
Central  Asia. 

niere  are  two  dhectiona  in  which 
aho  may  advance  her  frontier,  and  only 
two.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  our 
while  to  examine  the  oomparatiTe  fii« 
duties  which  these  present,  and  their 
oaminratiTe  advantages  when  aceom* 
pKsfaed.  There  are  also  two  wayt  in 
which  she  may  efl^  tlie  approach  to 
India.  One  by  actnal  conqwest ;  the 
other  bjr  a  more  insidious  kad  of  sub« 
Jugatioo,  of  which  we  dudl  speak  pr^ 
acntlr,  and  which  it  is  most  probablt 
win  De  the  course  adopted; 
;^  The  countries  lying  between  Ru9« 
iia  and  India,  are  those  which  we  haTt 
designated  by  the  general  appeUatioB 
of  Central  Asia.  This  exteMivte  region 
eomsins  four  kingdoms ;  tii.  Foniat 
Khiva  or  Khariam,  Bokhara,  and  CA^ 
bul,  besides  nuraeroos  prindpaUtier^ 
and  vast  countries,  occupied  hj  coni« 
nnmities  who  acknowledge  no  autfao* 
Ttty,  and  some  of  whom  even  oAyey  no 
duef. 

Buasiis  mkht  extend  her  ddniinlona 
aad  advance  Imr  fVontkr  towaids  In« 
dhi  by  the  sirtjogation  of  Penia,  or  by 
tiie  conquest  d^  Kharizmand  Bokhara ; 
and  flie  Xdinbnrgh  Beviewer  of  Mr 
Frasir's  work  asserts,  that  the  latter 
weald  be  by  m\ieh  the  more  digiUi 
coune  for  her  to  pnrsoe.  We  muk 
diifafeatly,  and  we  dudl  shortly  sttrtt 
oor  reasons. 

To  penetrate  with  a  sufficient  army 
into  Bokhara  by  any  other  route  than 
tfanmgh  Kbarlam,  wovld  appear  to  be 
impracticable,  if  we  may  credit  the  re^^ 
ports  which  have  been  published  by 
the  meaWfi  of  the  Russian  Misaion 
to  that  dapitaL  But  to  carry  an  army 
through  Kharfimi  and  muntain  an 
open  oommunieatkm  wiA  the  Caspian^ 
llnplies,  aa  we  have  already  shows, 
die  previous  conquest  of  that  country. 
Now  this,  though  certainly  it  roust 
he  within  the  power  of  Butsia,  wkmhi 
be  a  difficult  and  tedious  undertaking. 

Vot-  XXII. 


A  lAiga  anBir'f 
aaalionraoiiid nsH  offlwl  ibe ol^eei) 
■feiA'the  ooitntry  mlg^t  be  tsavetied  in 
h  thonaand  dhwetiona^  iidtlMiit  4tfly 
•dvaaee  having  been  made  towarte 
the  Btt^ifuaation  of  the  peoplei  We 
hdd^  t»  be  an  iBcontsevertible  poa^ 
tiM,  that  the  effbelMl  aabjugatioM  of 
these' Asiatie  tribes,  wSL  be  mora  nit 
lesa  diffionll  aa  a  greater  or  smsMsr 
proper  tkw  of  the  popiilation  koda  « 
paetoval  and  erratic  lifb.  Awandav^ 
ng  pcej^e  suffisr  little  ^rona  ianraaiaB* 
They  move  with  their  iooka  «Qt  «f 
tfie  courat  of  a  great  army  into  wiMa 
aooessible  opiy  to  themseives^  and  they 
an  safe.  They  have  no  agtamyta 
loiO""no  grain  or  cropato  be  dcatra]^ 
ed-^^«e  houses  or  viMaaee  to  absodoa. 
Their  country  fumianee  alttost^o^ 
provisions*  An  enemy  pdsaea  throu^ 
It  without  seeing  a  Inunan  habitation; 
and  knows  that  it  ia  inhabited,  onhr 
hy  the  eentinual  alarm  in  wliidi  he  ■ 
kept  by  flying  partiea  of  lioraeaMil^ 
who  Ibv  ever  hover  round  hin^  and 
who  come  no  one  knows  wheneoi  and 
go  no  cfne  knowa  widths. 

The  independence  of  the  Andis  % 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  their  &nA 
habits,  for  the  tribes  who  have  abaa^ 
dened  these  liavo  loot  their  liberty). 
The  same  may  be  aasd  of  Tartars,  and 
the  aame  of  aaany  nmor  portiotts  ef 
the  human  fansily.  The  sulgiigathNi 
of  sudi  of  these  aa  have  been  aubduedv 
has  almoet  alwaya  been  peseded  by 
an  attadMneat  to  fixed  habitation^ 
and  the  aequiretnent  of  fixed  property 
->-H>f  somediing  whidi  tiK  superior 
holds  as  it  were  in  pledge  for  their 
aubmissseB.  It  is  true,  that  the  ne»i 
aone  who  have  asoat  to  loae,  are  hkeiy 
to  make  the  greatest  effinrU  in  defimee 
of  their  country;  hoi  where  th^ 
atrenath  ia  gteatljr  defideBt,  no  effimt 
4»f  vmur  can  availy  and  every  ttnau»i 
nessM  attempt  at  resistance  la  only  a 
manly  approach  to  submission.  Whesi 
vne  er  two  attetnpta  have  been  mad^ 
waA  have  utterly  failed,  the  spirit  of 
independence  wdl  be  brohe»i  aadthe 
hopeof  preserving  his  laroperty  will  rap 
-eeBcttethe  }ieasant  to  a  ehsngsof  Bia*- 


lers,  and  induce  him  te  submit -ta^ai 
enemy  whoaa  he  ca^irtt  lesistir  and 
ivhomdMcirramalanccaefhiattiadaaf 
Bfemakeit  imnotsihiefor  hii  ts  illd< 
As  men  m  ibis  state  of  aocis^  are 
everywhere  aufriected  to  some  fbn&  of 
government  and^  Asia^  nbnost  nni- 
tenly  to  ndespe^ie  prinosy  the  haad 
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of  the  Mtemmebt  becomes  a&  oligeet 
at  ythietk  the  invader  can  aim  hia  at* 
tacka— «  poiiit  against  which  aM  his 
effiirta  are  directed,  and  an  individual 
whose  fidl  involves  that  ai  the  nation^ 
and,  in  cases  where  the  means  of  re* 
aistance  are  inadequate,  renders  the 
conf neat  oomfHsmtively  easy.  The 
habitof  subminton  toauthoritv,  which 
haa  been  fumliar  to  ahnost  all  inhabi« 
tania  of  fixed  dwellings,  makes  the 
coouquest  of  their  country  not  only 
easier  to  eflSsct,  but  also  more  easy  to 
be  maintained,  than  that  of  a  corre- 
^Kmding  space  whose  population  ia 
composed  of  wandering  tribes,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  authority  of  the 
native  government  is  more  firmly  esta« 
btished  over  the  former  than  over  the 
ktter«  The  same  circumstances  which 
have  enabled  the  Arab  or  the  Tartar 
to  protect  his  liberty  against  encroach- 
ments of  the  governments  in  whose  ter* 
ritory  he  often  resides,  will  even  more 
effi^ually  enable  him  to  protect  him- 
self sgainst  the  attempU  of  a  foreign 
enemy.* 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that 
fiussia  will  rather  seek  to  avoid  those 
tracts  in  which  she  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  tented  people,  such  as  forms 
three^fbnrths  of  the  population  of 
Kharism,  and  that  she  will  not  turn 
her  thoughts  immediately  to  Bokhara, 
which  ahe  can  only  reach  after  having 
jefiected  a  very  difficult  conquest.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Russia 
}tas  still  in  the  heart  of  her  dominions, 
tribes  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
jmbjected  to  her  government,  and  the 
very  slow  progress  she  has  made  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus^  andof  the  great  phtina 
which  lie  between  those  mountains 
and  the  Teirik  and  Cuban,  thot^ 
■they  have  now  been  so  many  years  in« 
eluded  in  her  territories,  will  sufficient- 
ly prove  the  difficulty,  under  the  most 
&vourable  circumstances,  of  eflbctual- 
Iv  subduing  a  pastoral  people,  or  any 
thinly  scattered  population  who  have 
the  power  of  transporting  their  pro« 
perty. 

We  therefore  aasert,  that  the  con- 

rit  of  Kharizm  and  Bokhara,  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
Make  it  mvaikble  finr  any  ultimate  ob- 
ject beyond  it,  ooold  not  be  effiscted 
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by  Rusala  without  Immense  sacrifices 
in  men  and  money,  and  that  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  occupy  at  least  m 
century.  The  rdigious  ntnaticism  ot 
the  population  of  Bokhara  is  proverw 
bial,  and  a  moral  revolution  must  be 
efiected  in  the  characters  of  Oozbeks 
and  Toorkoroans,  before  it  would  be 
possible  to  subject  them  to  European 
laws,  or  to  a  European  government. 
These  revolutions  are  not  the  work  of 
the  sword,  nor  are  Uiey  effi?cted  in  a 
singb  generation. 

Russia  has  within  her  reach  a  coun-« 
try,  which,  in  itspresent  circumstances, 
oners  fewer  obstacles  to  impede  her 
progress,  a  nation  that  has  already 
ielt  her  force,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it,  a  population  that  has, 
from  time  immemonal,  been  subject* 
ed  to  a  rigorous  despotic  rule,  whose 
suVJufiation  has  at  all  times  been  in- 
yolved  in  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  whose  actual  con* 
dition,  (great  as  the  natural  means  of 
defence  roust  be  admitted  to  be,^  ia 
such  as  to  promise,  that,  at  a  period 
not  very  distant,  it  will  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  In 
short,  so  long  as  Persia  is  likely,  on 
the  death  of  the  present  Shah,  to  see 
twenty  or  thirty  competitors  for  her 
throne,  each  of  them  willing  rather  to 
reign  in  subjection  than  not  to  reign 
at  all,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  that  he  may 
ei^oy  the  shadow  of  r^al  authority  ; 
while  Russia  thus  holds  (and  is  per« 
mitted  to  hold)  the  crown  of  Persia, 
as  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand, 
and  can  bestow  it  on  whichever  of  the 
rival  brothers  she  mav  select  for  her 
vassal,  and  finally,  while  the  Euro- 
pean governments  most  interested  in 
the  fate  of  that  devoted  country  stand 
idoof,  and  allow  the  storm  which  Is 
gathering  over  her  to  drive  her  for 
ahdter  to  the  door  of  her  enemy, 
Russia  surely  would  be  most  unwise 
to  seek  to  advance  her  frontier  towardil 
India,  bv  undertaking  the  conquest 
of  two  aunost  inaccessible  kingdoms, 
whose  population  conld  hardly  be  go- 
verned, even  were  the  counby  over- 
run. 

It  is  more  for  the  interest  of  Rus- 
sia, as  it  is  far  more  easy,  and  has  an 
impoaing  air  of  greater  moderation,  to 


*  AWiaisreonquswd  tbe  Persian  empire  almost  in  a  single  campaign,  bnt  he 
*^  Kttle  iaiprsssion  on  the  Scjthiaiis. 
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nde  thzoog^  ^e  native  prince  whom 
ehe  may  establi^  on  the  ^irone,  than 
lo  suhvert  the  government  and  nn« 
iatake  the  subjogation  of  the  people* 
li  is  a  long  tune  before  foreign  eita- 
bllfihmentB  become  domesticated^  more 
cspedally  where  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  are  separated  bv  the 
pr^udices  of  religion ;  and  be  it  re* 
Biarked  in  passing,  the  Russians  are 
execrably  bad  managers  of  conquered 
countries.  But  by  upholdin|;  tne  na* 
tnral  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and 
making  him  the  medium  of  commn«> 
nication  with  the  people,  a  more  ab« 
oolttte  authority  would  at  once  be  ea- 
tablidiad,  than  could  be  acquii^  in 
a  series  ci  years  without  the  interven* 
lion  of  Uie.  natural  mler.  That  thte 
ta  the  eourse  which  Russia  has  in  con« 
lemplationf  we  cannot  doubt. 

Besides  the  greater  fitcility  in  sub* 
doing  Persia,  there  are  also  greater 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  sub«  > 
jngation.  Of  the  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  Persia  ii  the  most  important. 
She  has  the  largest  population ;  the 
greateit  internal  resources ;  the  most 
matured  esUblishments ;  the  most 
advantageous  and  commanding  posi- 
tion; amlahe  holds,  in  the  estimatiott 
of  the  natives  of  iaU,  the  most  exalt- 
ed rank  and  dignity.  The  suljuga- 
tico  of  Persia  would  strike  with  awe 
all  the  governments  of  Asia ;  but  the 
eonquest  of  Khariam  and  Bokhara 
would  produce  a  oompmtivel]^  slight 
aensation  beyond  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity; and  the  fadlities  which  it 
would  afford  for  pursuing  future  plans 
and  pnjects  would  be  far  greater  than 
those  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Bok- 
hara. 

Herat  is  now  almost  an  integral 
part  of  Persia,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  entirely  so ;  and  Herat  is,  of  all 
poinu  on  the  northern  fh>ntier  of  the 
Afghan  country,  the  most  favourable 
at  which  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
of  India.  It  holds  a  central  position^ 
at  almost  an  equal  distance  mm  the 
dties  of  Kerman,  Yezd,  Tubbus, 
Tooraheea,  Meshed,  Bokhara,  Bulkh^ 
and  Kandahar.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est emporiums  of  the  commerce  of 
Aaiay  and  could  draw  supplies  from 
ad  the  pUees  we  hare  enumerated,  and 
from  many  more  of  minor  importance* 
The  city  itself  is pkoed  in  afifftile and 
woU-watersd  valley^  and  surrounded 
hy  extenaive  gardens  and  pastures.  It 
ci^oya  a6ne  Smatc^  it  la  am|^  atored 
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with  provisions  at  all  times ;  it  eould^ 
M  we  have  stated,  draw  supplies  fhrnr 
all  the  countries  around  it,  and  it  is 
capable  of  furnishing  every  article 
which  these  countries  afibrd.  If  ant 
place  is  worthy  to  be  designated  *'  the 
key  to  India,''  it  certrfnly  is  Herat 
There  is  no  point  within  the  terri.. 
tories  of  Bokhara,  or  Its  dependencies; 
which  possetees  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  the  same  advantages. 
Bd[hara  itself  is,  in  fact,  an  oasis  in 
the  desert,  by  which  it  is  everywhere 
surrounded,  and  the  possession  of  its 
territory  would  leave  Russia  still  in- 
sulated, and  cut  off  from  the  oountriea 
to  the  south.  Bulkh,  if  it  wete  also 
conquered,  is  a  place  of  mean  capabi- 
lities in  itself,  uid  it  is  hx  from  snp- 
plies  of  every  kind ;  while  the  roads 
from  Bulkh  to  Cabul  are  probably  im- 
practicable for  artillery,  and  that  tnmt 
Herat  to  Kandahar  presents  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  transport  of  guns  of  every 
description. 

Yet  the  power  of  nsing  Herat  as  a 
depot,  and  of  preparing  tnere  fbr  an 
expedition  into  India,  would  be  a  sms^ 
part  of  the  advantage  which  Russia 
vrould  gain  by  the  subjugation  of  Per- 
sia. Our  own  connexion  vrith  that 
country  had  prepared  it  to  receive  rea- 
dily the  military  institutions  of  £ti- 
rope ;  and  our  acquaintance  vrith  ita 
capaUlities  to  produce  good  soldien^ 
enables  us  to  say,  that,  regularly  di** 
dplined,  and  led  Vv  a  competent  num- 
ber of  European  officers  ofintelligenee 
and  activity,  there  are  few  armies  that, 
in  a  campaign  in  Asia,  could  boast  or 
any  great  superiority  over  tibat  of  Per* 
sia.  The  men  are  singularly  tracUble, 
orderly,  and  obedient— active,  con- 
tented, and  intelligent— capable  of  ectm 
during  extraordinary  fttigue  and  mi- 
vations— easily  fed,  and  maintained  at 
a  moderate  cost— by  no  means  wanting 
in  courage  or  enterprise,  and  capable 
of  perfect  attachment  to  their  officers— 
In  short,  admirable  materials  for  s^ 
diers. — On  the  contrary,  years  would 
not  suffice  to  induce  tne  nigoted  and 
imtamed,  or  rather  the  unsubdued 
Ooabeks  and  Toorkomans  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  to  submit  to  European  mili- 
tary discipline ;  and  if  ther^wereno 
other  superiority  poflKssed  by  Pearda^ 
we  think  tins  alone  vroald  ht  a  wiy 
dangerous  distinction. 

Suppose  that  Russia  vrere  to  take 
charge  of  the  forty  or  fifry  thousandi 
men  whom  Mita  now  maiotaina  i* 
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d^agnatioii  of  re^Uar  infantry,  and 
veie  to  appoint  welU«eleete4  offiopra 
to  disoipliJDe  and  eommand  them ;  supr 
po«#  tliat  to  these  she  joined  half  as  . 
mapv  Ruasian  infantry  ,or  even  amuch 
^m^Jer  mroporlion ;  that  she  re-organ* 
iaed  the  Persian  aftillery,and  iclecteda 
frefl-appointedbodyofPersiaii  cavalry, 
it  woold  ^en  be  in  her  power  to  undei^ 
tak^  the  conquest  pf  Bokhara,  and  no* 
thing  cotdd  he  more  easy  than  to  oon* 
q)i]^  orrapgements  with  its  overawed 
goveornment,  which  wpuld  effectually 
weMve  its  subserviency  to  the  views  of 
9ima-  Khari^fP,  lying  between  Rua^ 
W  on  Ijie  onp  ^ide,  and  her  vassal  of 
Peraia  «nd  her  ally  of  Bokhara  on  the 
Qth^r*  woi:Ud  soon  be  brought  to  terma« 
Heri^t,  if  not  aUeady  incorporated  with 
Peniai  would  speedily  be  annexed  to 
that  empire,  i^d  the  pretensions  of  itf 
diiif  i^ould  aford  a  lavourable  pre-i 
text  ^r  aiding  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.    All  this 
mighl  be  done  at  the  expense,  as  it  no 
dpul^t  would  be  tp  prcnnote  the  inte^ 
rests,  of  Persia.    In  short,  the  subju- 
gation of  Persia  wo\dd  give  Russia  the 
mc^ma  of  acquiring  9^  parapapunt  in^ 
fl^e^cf  in  Central  Asia*. 
.  The  pit^ation  of  Turkey  woidd*  in 
«n^  9,  atSitp  9$  thipgiv  be  exirenidly 
peciM^ous,  Herwefl^estfJFontierwould 
be  pompletely  laid  op^^n  iu  its  whole 
length,  frpm  the  Cauo«sua  to  the  Peri% 
aii^  Gmf.    A  swbjPCt  of  quajrrel  be«, 
tvireen  her  fn4  Persia  would  never  ba 
vff^tingi  an^b^weenTabree?  and  the 
Boqjiharua,  there  ia  noting  capable  of 
cpppsiog  the  lurmy  which  Persia  could 
^ere  bring  vato  the  fi^ld.    Bagdad, 
which  Perna  still  considers  a  part  of 
her  dominions,  would  be  conquered, 
vA  a^uiexed  to  them;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  ruptme  between  Turkev 
and  RuBsii^  the  inva«ion  from,  the  ode 
of  Asia  would  hardly  be  less  Ibnnin 
dable  than  that  from  Europe.    The 
acquisitiona  of  Feiaia  would,  in  fact, 
be  the  acquisitions  of  Russia;   and 
every  war  with  Turkey  wpuld  take 
aomething  from  her  strength^  while  it 
added  something  to  that  of  both  her 
enei^iQs.    If  the  jealousies  of  £uxa^ 
seen  pomwrs  stiU  pneeeirved  CoBaiaBtiP« 
nppl^,  nothing  woujd  lemam  of  the 
PD^yer.  and  reeo^reea  of  tbe  Ottemaa 
empire. 


mental  to  Britahi,  aa  the  sohjugatiav 
of  Persia  by  Russia  would  catainlj 
be,  in  anower  dhwetion. 

After  Persia  had  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Rusaia,  and  through  liar  feh* 
Influence  which  we  have  supposed  wea 
established  in  Central  India,  the  quea^ 
tion  of  the  practicability  of  invadif^ 
India  would  stand  on  a  totally  di^eit 
footing  from  what  it  had  done  bef>f» 
Russia  would  then  be  in  a  poaitkNi 
which  could  enabb  her  to  move  her 
tro^Mi  with  eomparative  faoiltly  to  ft 
point  from  which  she  mi^t  hope  to 
force  her  passage  to  the  frontier  9i  la* 
dia,  without  d^troying  the  effidener 
of  her  army  on  its  mami.  She  eoola 
leisurely,  and  without  any  extracrdir 
nary  exertion,  collect  stores  and  flep«i 
plies  at  Herat  and  Furrah^and  preii 
pare  her  magazines,  and  mature  her 
arrangementa  at  no  very  fomidahle 
distance  from  the  intended  seat  ef  war* 
She  could  have  nothing  to  fear  firem 
the  powers  of  Central  Asia^  and  might 
even  command  their  aasistanoe  HeK 
name,  and  her  power  and  poUer^ 
would  he  known  in  India,  and  weuid 
unsettle  Bien's  minds  by  the  pras* 
pe«t  of  an  appeoachinff  atruffgtef  Id 
which  the  diacpBtentea  mignt  take 
part  with  the  invadera;  and^  none 
than  all,  she  would  be  aUe  to  cean 
Biand  the  services  of  a  km  body  o£ 
troopa  eminently  qualiled  m  the  en^ 
terprise,  without  having  to  iacur  the 
expose  of  maintaining  them.  Run* 
sia  would  then  meet  us  upon  somei 
thing  ^iproaching  to  equal  tetwa,  and 
though  we  think  she  would  he  heat 
back  even  then,  without  having  been 
able  to  make  any  serious  impressiem 
on  our  power,  and  probably  without 
having  even,  reached  eur  territeriea  { 
still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  her 
holding  such  a  pontion  would  give 
her  the  counter^cneck  upoA  EngUiul 
which,  she  kmss  to  nosses^  and  would 
produce  a  totsi  rev<uution  in  the  reU'^ 
live  positions  of  Engknd  and  Russia* 
end  a  change  in  the  kst  degree  uni«<i 
vourable  to  Britain  in  their  politica) 
leUitiona. 

The  kingdom  of  Cabnl,  whidt 
would  be  the  only  remeinipg  banier 
betweett  Russia  and  the  Indue,  in  the 
eaae  ise  have  Mi|fpoaed,  ia  now  brokm 
into  many  prinoipalities*  Herat  ia  the 


What  effisct  thia might  haveon  the  aeai  of  e  petty  fiowmmeni^  at  the 
pohtioa  Qf.£urope>  it  might  bediAi  head  of  whidi  le  the  nsgrcennlttife  ef 
^t  to  detennine;  but  It  ia  hardly    tte  leyal  family  of  Calmk  friie  hm 
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liildi^  botitiMJbiA  Ml  'iBteico' with  one 
.•Mit  ions  of  Um  Shall  tf  Penla,  and 
wko  payi  to  thit  aererdgn  nn  aiiiraal 
sum,  which,  though  it  is  eallod  a  m- 
senty  more  reannUes  a  tribute.  The 
dladd  o£  Herat  u  at  present  held  hy 
Pnrsian  troops,  under  the  eommand 
of  a  grandson  o^the  Persian  monarch. 

&andahar  is  held  hj  throe  of  the 
Inrothers  of  Futteh  Ktian,  Barekzie 
tht  Wazoer  of  Mahmood>  and  the 
subTtrter  of  the  Ifgictviate  dynastj. 
Cabal  is  held  by  anothet  of  these  bro- 
thsrs,  who  has  lately  taken  it  from 
his  own  nephew ;  tM  Feshawer  is 
.Md  by  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
•who  it  is  said  purchases  exemption 
from  the  incursions  of  the  SeiJra,  by 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  snm  to  Run- 
jcat  Sing,  the  prince  who  rules  oyer 
the  eoutttries  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Hyphasis. 

•  These  brothers  of  Futteh  Kban 
^Mwondleos  fends  and  quarrels,  whidi 
are  perhaps  not  the  less  inveterate  for 
^Mir  being  between  brothers ;  and 
Uiey  ire  all  enemies  of  the  Prince  of 
Herat,  whom  they  consider  danger- 
ous, becanse  he  is  a  branch  of  the  lo- 
gUiraate  stock. 

-  The  population  of  the  country  is 
divided  into  numerous  triba  and 
ckns,  who  adhere  to  one  or  other  of 
^be  diiaft  we  haTe  mentioned,  as  their 
looil  oireumstanees  or  familT  attadi- 
menla  may  lead  them  ;  and  toe  weak- 
nesa  of  the  governments,  their  petty 
wars,  and  the  bidkerings  of  the  tribes 
and  dans,  have  lo  unsettled  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  have  made  property 
•so  inseeore,  that  agriculture  is  ne- 
^eeCed,  the  country  is  waste,  and  the 
villages  dilapidated,  and  in  many 
plaees  deserted. 

The  inhabitants  are  brave  and  wai^ 
lilos^  and  have  been  considered  the 
lineal  eavafay  In  Asia.  >fadir  Shah 
oertttnly  thcmght  them  the  best  troops 
in  his  army ;  but  at  present  no  com- 
bined eflbrt  could  be  expected  from 
Aero  nnder  anv  dreurostances,  uid 
the  (Mspoiidon  they  could  ofibr  to  an 
invading  army  would,  of  necessity,  be 
desultory  and  irr^pilar.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  is  not 
the  most  effiNstnal  kind  of  oppodtion 
that  could  be  made  by  any  undlsd- 
plined  troops  to  the  mardt  of  a  regtn* 
lar  army,  and  whether  the  absence  of 
an  established  authority,  which  could 
be  overawed,  or  won  to  take  a  share  in 
the  enterprise,  or  to  fkcOitate  the  pro- 


gfem  of  iaTadar9>  hy  oa^og  \ 
sions  to  be  coUecteo,  and  the  inab 
lity  of  the  country,  in  its  present  co4- 
dition,  to  maintain  a  larg^  army  f€(t 
any  condderable  time,  are  not  dbstf- 
cles  more  serious  and  more  difficult  to 
be  overcome,  than  any  which  could  lie  ' 
opposed  by  the  army  of  the  kingdbn^ 
to  the  advance  of  a  Russian  force. 

Events  now  in  progress  may  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  country  of  the  Afghans, 
and  to  endeavour  to  raise  it  mto  ^ 
line  of  defence  for  India ;  and  in  that 
case  we  will  find  cause  to  regret  that 
Herat  is  likely  to  &11  into  the  hands 
of  F^sia.  If  Persia  ceases  to  be  to 
us  what  she  has  hitherto  been,  we 
may  find  that  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  a^ 
fairs  of  the  Afghans,  distracted  and 
debased  as  they  are ;  and  we  may  dis- 
cover*  when  it  is  past  remedy,  that  ija 
relinquishing  Persia,  we  have  aban- 
doned a  strong  line  of  defence,  to  re« 
tiro  upon  one  that  is  untenable. 

From  Herat  to  Kandahar,  by  the  > 
way  of  Furrah,  is  a  distance  of  about 
fi>ur  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  a 
eountry  for  the  most  part  unproduc- 
tive, and  in  some  parts  sparingly  su^ 
plied  with  wat^ ;  but  as  the  road  is 
good,  as  there  are  several  considerable 
places  on  or  near  the  route  from  which 
aupplies  coi^d  be  drawn,  and  as  Kan- 
dahar is  a  condderable  city,  incapable^ 
of  defence  in  its  present  condition,  . 
,but  capable  of  afibrding  provisions,  (if 
we  suppose  competent  preparation  to 
have  been  made  at  Herat,)  the  natu-  , 
ral  obstades  of  this  part  of  the  rouie 
do  not  aeem  to  present  any  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  the  progress 
of  an  army.  From  Kandahar  to  C*- 
bul  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  milea ;  fVom  thence  to  Feshawer 
is  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
dirough  a  strong  but  practicable  coun- 
try ;  and  firom  Feshawer  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  ia  either  two  or  thr€)e 
marches.  The  total  distance  iVom 
Herat  to  the  Indus  may  be  eatimate^ 
At  something  less  than  nine  ^luqdrod 
miles.  This  certainly  is  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  but  it  containa 
three  prindpal  cities,  besides  several 
minor  towns,  and  there  do  not  appear 
to%e-any  natural  impediments  which 
might  not,  by  management  and  pre- 
vious arrangement,  be  dther  evaded 
or  overcome.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  transport  more  than  one  months 
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"proTiaom  with  the  aimy^  and  in  some 
places  water  would  require  to  be  ear* 
lied  or  odllected.  The  route^  how* 
ever,  is  one  which  we  would  pro* 
nouDce  to  be  difficulty  but  not  impos- 
sible. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacticabiKtjr 
of  this  route^  there  are  still  many  dit* 
ficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  the  in- 
vader under  the  most  fkrourable  cir« 
cumstances.  His  European  troops 
would  8u£fer  severely  from  the  climate 
on  first  entering  the  country.  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  would  be  placed  could  not  £ul 
to  cause  considerable  embarrassment. 
He  would  commit  many  mistakes, 
which  might  prbbably  be  turned  to 
his  disadvantage  by  nis  opponents. 
The  further  he  advanced,  the  great- 
er would  be  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  drawing  his  supplies  firom 
the  rear.  No  small  convoys  could  at- 
tempt to  move  in  the  country,  and  be 
"would  have  to  force  the  passage  of 
five  great  rivers,  and  make  his  way 
through  a  singidarly  strong  country, 
in  the  face  of  our  troops,  before  he 
could  set  a  foot  on  our  territories, 
^he  passage  of  the  Indus  alone,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  would  be  m 
formidable  undertaking,  and  might 
be  found  impracticable.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  war  would  necessarily  be 
nreat,  even  if  Persia  were  to  bear  her 
^  share  in  the  charges ;  and  if  long 
protracted,  Russia  would,  for  want  of 
means,  be  obliged  to  abandon  it,  while, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  European  part  of  the  ar- 
mament, she  would  most  probably  be 
driven  once  more  beyond  the  Cauca- 
sus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injury  which 
Britain  would  sustain,  in  any  event  of 
such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  would  be  very  great — greater 
than  it  is  easy  to  calculate— even  the 
expenses  consequent  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  Persia  by  a  Russian  force,  and 
the  establishment  by  that  power  of  an 
authwitative  influence  at  the  court  of 


Tehraun,  whidi  could  give  her  the 
command  of  the  resources  of  Persia, 
would  of  themselves  be  large  and  per- 
manent. It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  number  of  Eurc^ean  troops  it  ^ 
would  be  necessary  for  us,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  maintain  constantly 
on  our  northern  fh>ntier,  or,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  what 
additiopal  number  we  should  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  to  India ; 
but  the  lowest  estimate  that  could  be 
made  in  either  case,  would  make  « 
large  item  in  our  national  expenditure  ; 
and  the  charges  which  would  be  in- 
curred in  the  event  of  actual  invasion, 
and  the  necessity  of  waging  a  nro- 
tracted  war  on  our  frontier,  woula  be 
quite  enormous. 

Let  ub  recapitulate  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrive^  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion. 

We  say  that  Russia,  from  her  pre- 
sent position,  cannot  invade,  and  can- 
not even  threaten,  India ;— that  she 
must  advance  her  frontier  to  enable 
her  to  do  either ;— that  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  her  to  advance  her  fron- 
tier on  the  side  of  Persia  than  on  that 
of  Bokhara,  and  to  govern  Persia 
through  a  native  ruler,  than  to  sub- 
vert the  government,  and  undertake 
the  subjugation  of  the  people ; — that 
the  command  of  the  resources  of  Per- 
sia would  give  Russia  a  paramount 
influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  would 
enable  her  to  undertake  the  invasion 
of  India,  without  being  opposed  by 
any  insurmountable  obstades  in  ha 
progress  to  the  Indus; — that  as  soon  as 
this  shall  be  the  state  of  affiurs,  Rus- 
sia will  have  got  possession  of  a  pow- 
erful dieck  upon  England,  and  will 
have  placed  her  poUtiod  relations  with 
Great  Britain  on  a  very  advantageous 
footing;— that  the  advantaaes  in  a 
contest  would  still,  however,  be  consif 
derably  greater  on  the  side  of  the  Bri« 
tish,  but  that  the  expense  they  must 
incur  would  be  enormous ;  and  we  add, 
that  the  result  of  the  struggle  mua^ 
as  in  all  such  cases,  be  doubtfuL 
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BY  aZNEX. 


LooKTKG  oyer  some  old  papers^  I 
hsppened  to  stumble  on  Minutes  c^  a 
Journey  to  the  German  Spa,  in  the 
Summer  of  1782.  The  occasion  of 
that  journey  was  the  indisposition  of 
a  respected  and  very  respectable  friend 
knd  relation  much  older  than  myself, 
lo  whom  the  waters  of  iu  celebrated 
loontains  had  been  recommended  by 
his  physicians.  The  party  consisted 
of  four,  the  invalid,  his  son,  a  young 
man,  heir  to  a  title-Hmd  what  was  stiU 
better,  a  good  estate— and  myself.  The 
honourable  Mr  S.  was  a  great  acquis!- 
tbD,  for  he  had  received  part  of  his 
education  in  France,  and  was  besides 
a  well-tempered  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. Young  Mr  T.  had  just  left 
the  University,  for  which  he  had  been 
prepared  at  Eton ;  and  being  a  youth 
of  polished  mind  and  gentle  manners, 
afforded  ample  assurance  both  of  gi- 
ving and  receiving  pleasure  on  sudi  an 
excursion.  His  father  had  been  con- 
versant with  the  first  ranks  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  was  besides  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Hence  you  will  perceive  that  I 
did  not,  without  reason,  congratulate 
m^If  on  such  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
tainingentertainment  and  information. 
X  too  was  very  young,  though  oldcar 
than  two  of  my  companions ;  but  ha- 
ving received  a  liberal  education,  wa» 
ttotf  or  at  least  did  not  think  myself, 
altogether  ill  qualified  for  making  a 
fourth  in  such  a  party.  WiA  Eng- 
hmd,  indeed,  we  had  all  been  previ- 
ously acquainted  ;  the  great  object  of 
our  views  and  expectations  centred  in 
the  gratification  of  a  curiosity  to  see 
things  unseen  before,  people  to  whom 
we  were  strangers,  and  places  of  na 
mean  celebrity,  both  in  old  and  mo- 
dem days,  but  known  to  us  only  by 
the  voice  of  £unc. 

**  Segnius  Irritant  animos  demissa  per 

auret, 
Qoam  quae  sunt  ocnlis  sutjecta  fldeli« 

bus.*' — HOEACS. 

A  journal  most  be  dull  indeed  which 
iails  toezcitesome  interest  in  the  rea^ 
der.  It  la  a  sort  of  second-hand  trft« 
celling,  and  there  ia  something  so  gra-. 
t^^ing  in  nerpetoal  diange  &  place, 
that  even  thote  eatch-penny  puDltca- 


dons  which  give  little  more  than  the' 
names  of  towns,  the  nature  of  the  road8> 
and  vehicles,  and  the  kind  of  enter- 
tainment afforded  by  inns,  together 
with  the  edifying  conversations  of 
mine  host  and  hostess,  seldom  fail  ta 
obtain  circulation  that  repays  the  pub- 
lisher. In  truth,  we  rarely  find  fault 
with  an  honest  iog-trot  traveller  who 
confines  himself  within  these  limits, 
and  teUa  us  in  plain  language  exactly 
what  he  saw,  and  where  and  how  he 
saw  it  It  is  only  where  he  soars  above 
his  pitch,  in  attempting  fine  and  florid 
descriptions,  in  passing  crude  judg- 
ment uDon  men  and  manners,  neither 
of  whicn  he  is  capable  of  appreciating, 
and  in  pronouncmg  dogmatically  upon 
things  he  does  not  understand,  mat 
we  Uirow  down  the  book  in  disgust^ 
and  consign  the  frigid  effusions  of  su- 
perficial affectation  to  merited  con* 
tempt  and  oblivion. 

It  is  not  for  me,  Sir,  to  say,  which 
of  these  tourists  I  shall  most  nearly 
resemble,  this  being  a  point  reserved 
for  the  jud^^ment  of  the  reader ; — v^y 
own  intention  is  to  resemble  neither 
of  them.  On  the  plan  of  the  former^ 
I  might  fill  some  pa^  in  describing 

our  route  from m  the  County  of 

Cork, to  thefamous  City  of  Waterford^ 
where  we  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
July.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  we 
proceeded  to  the  harbour  six  or  eight 
miles  bdow  Waterford,  and  embarked 
on  bo^  one  of  the  cutters  then  em» 
ploved  in  the  revenue  service,  which 
nad  been  lent  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  reported  that  some  privateers,  for 
we  were  then  at  war  witn  France,  had 
bc^n  lately  seen  in  the  channeL  For 
some  hours  after  we  set  sail,  the  coast 
waa  clear;  nothing  to  be  seen  except 
a  few  coasting  sloops  and  fishing  boats  ; 
but  about  mia«day  our  mate,  who  kept 
a  sharp  look-out»  observed  to  the  Cap- 
tain that  there  was  something  suspid- 
ous  in  the  appearance  of  a  nil  which 
had  just  showed  itself  to  the  south- 
wtixd,  and  seemed  to  be  making  great 
way.  "  I  will  go  aloft  with  the  ghwa^ 
Sir,'*  said  he,  "  and  brin^  a  more  cer^ 
tain  account  of  her."  He  did  so,  and  the 
report  was,  that  she  waa  a  large  cutter^ 
French-built,  as  he  thought,  steering 
directly  for  us,  and  rapidly  approach* 
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ing.  What  was  to  be  done?  We  were 
not  yet  half-seas-over;  tfnd  as  thewind 
happened  to  blow,  to  reach  Milford  or 
return  to  Waterford,  were  alike  im- 
practicable. The  enemy,  if  enemv  she 
mk,  would,  from  lier  superibr  sauing, 
easily  orertake  os.  It  was  an  anxiona 
moment,  not  fbr  life,  hot  for  libcity— 
to  exchange  the  gaieties  of  Spa  for  the 
discomforts  of  a  French  prison,  was  a 
icfleetion  of  serioiis  sad  real  alarm ; 
and  the  worst  of  i  t  was,  that  while  we 
were  dubious  and  hesitating^  the  pri- 
vateer, for  such  she  really  was,  ad- 
^HUiced  with  a  degree  o(  vdodty  dou- 
bled by  our  apprehensions.  She  wis 
now,  uiough  not  within  shot,  near 
enough  to  display  a  sise  and  force, 
with  which  we  had  no  chance  to  con- 
tend ;  and  as  a  last  resource,  the  Cap- 
tain, with  the  free  consent  of  us  all, 
prepared  to  steer  for  the  Saltees,  two 
rocky  islsnds  not  many  miles  distant 
on  our  leeward  side ;  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  should  there  be  no  other 
means  to  escane,  run  the  vessel  ashore. 
Under  this  hope  we  changed  our 
course,  and  should  probably  have  put 
the  Revenue  Board  to  the  expense  of  a 
new  cotter,  had  not  the  winddiedaway, 
and  a  dead  calm  succeeded.  This  rai« 
aed  our  spirits.  Evening  was  coming 
on,  and  under  the  fHendly  shelter  « 
night  we  considered  ourselves  secure. 
But  our  Mate,  who  still  kept  a  watdi* 
fbl  eye  on  the  foe,  remarked  that, 
though  we  did  not  move,  she  did ;  and 
applying  his  Idthfol  glass,  discovered 
that  she  was  impelled  by  several  large 
oars  called*  swttps.  Here  was  a  new 
embarraasmcot,  and  a  restoration  of 
idle  reign  of  terror.  "  Out  with  our 
■weeps  too,"  said  the  Captain;  "  and 
every  man  on  board,  gentleaad  aempie, 
that  values  his  liberty,  and  ia  able  t» 
pull,  must  take  hia  station  at  an  oar 
•^the  rest  shall  not  be  idle^let  them 
hand  about  grog  to  the  row<ers>  iHm 
will  have  no  child's  play  of  it— tbn« 
man  to  aft  ear— bear  a  hand,  boys  r 

To  work  we  went,  and,  knowing 
what  we  worked  for,  did  not  spare  o«f 
labour.  I,  being  the  stvotest  of  oor 
three  youngsters,  got  great  credit  §m 
my  able  assiatanoe ;  and  tha  other  two 
obtained  immortal  honour,  by  their 
alasrityand  adroitness  in  compounding 
and  handing  about  the  grog;  ''Boys, 
said  the  Captain,  ''  she  will  hardly 
fire  her  bow  ehase,  for  that  woukl  re« 
turd  her  going;  but  if  she  should, 
wftcfi  T  glve^hesignal^yoarniiis^all  ]vf 


[^oltfpt. 


yoursdvea  flat  on  the  deek."— ^  Cap- 
tain^"  said  one  oflmy  comrades  at  me 
oar,  "  you  and  the  jontlemen  as  handa 
ttie  'grog  may  do  as  you  please,  but, 
by  St  Patrick,  we'll  stick  to  our  oara 
-^it  wonM  be  bad  to^kise  any  of  dur 
ship's-wi^  at  thta  time,  and,  formf 
put,  I'das  lieve  be  shot  standing  aa 
iving  down ;  ao  hurra,  boyii  dimn 
the  Mounsasrs  we're  a^head  of  tbem 
yet,  and  by  -— —  we'll  keep  it— Erin- 
go*farah!"  My  eomrade  was  in  dia 
right— Irom  a  random-shot  there  eould 
be  little  danger,  and  in  delav  there 
was  much.  Aeoordingty  we  reooubled 
our  exertions,  and  guned  the  aonnd, 
or  strait,  which  separates  the  isluids, 
just  as  night  was  banning  to  set 
in,  the  psivnteer  being  neany  hal^ 
a-oile  aatem.  Here  we  were  aaluSed 
by  the  inlnbitants,  who  had  been 
speetators  of  the  chase,  with  several 
cneeni,  which  we  moat  eordialty  fe« 
turned,  amply  repaid  for  our  tou  and 
anxie^  by  ao  fortunate  an  escape. 
Poor  I  was  the  only  auffver,  for  my 
handa,  unused  to  sudi  exercise,  were 
aeverdy  blislered.  At  ni^t  a  breeae 
sprung  up,  and,  having  a  good  j^t 
on  board,  we  slipped  bade  into  tbe 
port  of  Waterfosd*  On  our  entering 
the  aound,  the  prirateer  stood  off  to 
aea,  unwilling  to  brave  the  nocturnal 
Bsks  of  a  rocky  shore.  Sie  itos  ser^ 
imrii  Apollo-''^no^  however,  more  poem 
tieo;  be  befriended  us,  not  br  com* 
municating  his  Inminoua  innuene^ 
butbywitndrawingit  Two  days  afw 
ter,  having  received  certain  inteOi« 
nence  diat  a  king's  ship  had  diaasd 
ttie  privateer  towuds  the  Freadi  coast, 
we  ventured  out,  and,  after  a  pileasant 
passage  of  twelve  hours,  arrived  saMy 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Hubbister,  in 
South  Walea.  Of  the  privateer  I  shall 
have  something  to  sa^  hereafler. 

Suppose  us  now  arrived  at  Margate, 
an  our  way  to  Ostend.  Wales  and 
England  I  pass  over  as  suffidently 
known  to  yonr  readers,  and  as  tnud 
versed  bv  us  without  any  adventuittf 
worUi  relating.  London,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  beat,  had  little  to  mvite 
our  atay,  having  lost  all  its  fashions- 
ble  company ;  for  it  wss  not  then  the 
prsctioe  of  parliament  to  advance  win- 
ser  into  spring,  and  extend  die  Utter 
la  the  deg-daya>  The  weather,  fHmi 
the  time  of  our  crossing  the  Sevens 
at  Chepstow,  waartmarfcsibly  hot,  anf 
much  wheat  cut  between  BristnTandl 
TiOudoUv  I  aa^tloa  4lils,  iw  uif Mcnov 
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Gowper^  yr\ko,  in  »  note  to  nk  delighU 
ftU  poem  "  Tlie.Taak/'  talks  of  ^*  a 
(dg  tnat  eovered  both  £iiiope  and  Ana 
dvring  the  viMe  sommer  of  1788."  I 
^link  I  oaa  answer  for  Irdand,  Eng- 
land^ And  part  of  the.ccmiineDt  <^  En^ 
ropoj. being  exempt  £rom  its  gloomy 
V^tle  during  any  part  of  that  sum- 
user,  whichj  if  I  Bsmember  right,  was 
rather  remarkable  for  sunamne  and 
f(Etrtility.  I  am.  therefore  indiaed  to 
btlieye  thathe  saw  it  only  in  poetic 
WMon.* 

.  Notwithatanding  the  hostility  of 
Chance,  fand  Holland,  too^  if  I  mia- 
take  not«}as  Anstria  was  at  peace  with 
lyU  hor  neigblKmrs,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  proeuring  a. safe  passage  to 
Oit^id.  Vessels  under  l^r  flag  were 
io .  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to 
Slid  from  Austdan  Fianders,  and  in 
ane  of  them  we  embarked,  and  in 
abontsixtean  homa  reached  the  neu- 
tral port  of  Ostend. 

T4wdsineA  are  always  in. a  hurry  to 
get  OB  ahore.  For  mj  own  part,  so 
ditiyocsMe  is  the  motion  of  a  ship  to 
me>  even  in  the  finest  weather,  ana  ao 
nehmcboly  are  the  ideas  exdted  by 
tba  monotonoua  unifocmity  of  an  in- 
terminable escpanse  of  water,  that^ 
without  taking  seft-aickness  into  the 
account,  I  feel  no  comf<^  but  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  first 
CBiotioii  that  has  a  tendency  to  exhi- 
larate is.  the  sigju  of  land,  to  which 
ibe  c^ea  of  such  travelers  as  I  am  are 
always  anxiodsly  directed.  In  such  a 
xoVage  as  ours,  that  enjoyment  is  long 
^emed,  hj  the  nature  of  a  coast  ri- 
siag  little  above  the  lerel  of  high  w*> 
Icr-mark.  A  range  of  sand  banks  ia 
all  that  can  be  seen»  which,  low  as 
Ihey  are,  and  difibrent  from  the  bold 
potubenacea  of  our  native  shorei,  aie 
W^  enough  to  conceal  all  the  coon^ 
pj  that  lies  within.  In  passing  from 
Ihe  Jriah  to  the  Welch  coast,. the 
xnountains  itf  one  are  hardly  lost  sifl^ 
oi  befoe  those  of  the  other  make 
fbehr  appearance;  and  sometimes  both 
pan  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Time 
jraa,  when,  aiWr  havij^  regaled  his 
icyes  with  a  view  of  thedestteihavcOp 


MMhctkkiyqfu  Tr^idSfm, 


one  ml^  by  a  change  of  yf  lad,  be 
compelled  to  return  to  the  port  he  had 
left ;  now,  thanks  to  the  sceam-packet, 
the  paslNige  is  as  certain  and  as  expe- 
ditions as  that  of  a  mail-coac&. 

Though  it  was  midnight  when  we 
arrived,  we  preferred  immediate  dis- 
embarlmtion  to  remaining  on  boiurd, 
amidst  the  foul  steams  of  a  crowded 
cabin,  and,  quitting  the  packet,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  |ates  of  Ae  town.  There 
we  had  to  watt  until  the  keys,  which 
are  alw^rs  in  the  nightly  custody  of 
the  Gfmsrnor,  could  be  procure^  and, 
in  the  interim,  ccmaoled  ourselves  with 
reflecting  on  ^e  superior  happiness  of 
an  insular  situation,  where  no  sudi 
precautions  are  needed — where  na- 
ture has  provided  the  inhabitants  with 
ramparts  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
a  free,  a  braver  and  an  united  peafie, 
and  where  garrisoned  towns  are  un- 
known. The  maritime  situation  of 
Ostend  does,  indeed,  imperatively  de^ 
mand  the  protection  of  a  strong  fort; 
but  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  ate  en- 
vironed by  moats,  ditches,  walls,  and 
iwnparts^  Dearly  do  the  rich  and 
fertue  regions  of  the  Continent  pay  for 
what  they  ei^oy  during  a  time  of 
peace,  in  the  miseries  they  suffer  du- 
ring Uiat  of  war.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  people  in  Flianders  differ- 
ed little  from  those  of  Britain ;  there 
was  even  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of 
4hdr  voices,  so  that  I  sometimes  al- 
most imagined  they  were  speaking 
English ;  but  everytning  there  seem* 
ed  verv  old-fashioned  :-^it  looked  aa  ^ 
if  no  cnange  in  their  dress  dr  manners 
had  taken  plac^  at  least  since  the 
time  of  our  Queen  Anne;  and  the  me- 
mory of  Marlbolpough  seemed  sdU 
fresh  in  their  minds.  At  Ghent,  par- 
aiculariy,  where  the  streets  are  more 
than  usually  spacious,  and  the  bouses 
large,  Uie  hotel  vre  sojourned  in  wiM 
decorated  with  tapestry  representin| 
^e  several  great  battles  of  the  EngKtt 
hera  One  would  have  thought  tbey 
jbuid  gone  toaleep  afrer  his  dunpaignl^ 
and  had  but  just  awid^ened,  so  Httk 
appeared  they  up  to  the  occttrrenois 
of  die  intarmediate  period^  and  so 
amall  a  participation  did  they  asem  t6 


^  On  raferrfng  to  Cowper's  note,  I  find  that  he  speaks  of  the  summer  of  1788| 
MvastheleiS  I  bAve  tndBred  the  passage  to  ttsnd,  because,  though  I  did  not  travel 
hi  that  year,  yea  such  a  eircamstance  as  an  universal  fog  of  three  or  four  monthsT 
dnrationpimld  baldly  have  asaaped  mymemory.  There  wasno  such  tfahig,  I  ana, 
Mnaiant>  in  Ii«lB»d;  mdj^h  lawMthe  least  amoBg  the  tends  of  fogs. 
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Mv^iHl  fi^tha^rer-'fttfjIiigoobdititfB 
of  theb*  iidghboiiM;  In  c^e  an,  itt^ 
d66d|  thcT  T0^pHiNd  no  faopiiVfttiiielit^ 
-**tiuitof  figriealtare.  l%etleline»of 
the  soil,  its  adtuirftble  adaptntion  to 
th^  ploiigh,  wbidi  ine<!!t8  no  obstmc- 
tion  ftom  hill  or  stOBo,  and  a  eUmate 
iktontable  to  the  ripeAiftg  of  gri&tii 
ifititod  and  itnpro^ed  the  band  of  etjd^ 
turt  at  an  Oiriy  ptetiod.  Totbemtbfc 
fin^;K8h  were  |itimarily  mdebted  fs/t 
A  kno^edge  of  the  art>  in  ^hlob.  If 
all  bfa^ewDstancea  be  iiJcen  into  eon^ 
deration;  the  learner  n^f  now  be  said 
to  eqmd,  if  not  estceed,  hia  maaten 
The  BatxitdaA  inaxini>  t^at  *^  Time  it 
fte  greatm  innovator-/'  might  hsvt 
ftttnd  an  deception  in  Flanders  at  the 
<hne  I  viklted  h  •  abd  that  it  has  nm 
lieigoDe  idtehttion,  as  te  as  that  may 
3kim  be  tUs  oase>  is  owing  to  nointeiu 
nal  exertion^  bttt  to  the  oompnkory 
iiiflaeiloe  of  Arraign  inteiferenee.^-^ 
Mind  seemed  thtov  to  be  perfectly 
atatbnory.  The  mendicant  monks 
lived  in  contented  pata^sm^-tbe 
Udi  6nei  fai  seteual  torpidity-^the 
bane  rotatioift  of  mannal  labour  fbh- 
lowed  year  after  yeaif-^rovisions  were 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  the  idea  of 
change  seemed  as  aHen  fVom  a  Flo- 
ning  as  fhmi  a  Chinese.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  They  were  in  habitu^ 
aervitude  to  a  mother  church,  which 
tinly  required  of  her  cfaHdrett  a  total 
surrender  of  their  understandings.-^ 
1\*  have  any  qnnion  of  their  own 
upon  the  most  important  of  all  topics, 
,  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  sotil, 
teema  to  be  the  only  ofl^nce  of  unpar- 
donable enormity  in  her  catalogue  of 
ains.  L^t  that  he  attnded,  and  indul- 
gence is  never  wi^held  fh>m  those-^ 
who  j^  fb^  it  Now,  no^ng  is  more 
dear  than  ^t  the  most  simple  and 
cfikstlve  mbde  of  pvescrvhig  this  obei- 
dienat,  lata  keep  her  fbllowei^  hi  ig- 
Hoilinoe  of  aU  opinions  but  her  owm 
iEiiowlbdge  is  with  her  the  root  of 
t^;  aha  has>  ^beMantf,  always  en^ 
iletvouRd  to  cheek  the  probagi^onor 
lb  penidons  a  plant,-'Mn)a  in  Fhmti 
ikn^  tht  seems*  tbhuve  been  a  most 
•Qcosaafiil  weeder.  AverytoteffigeM 

SagHshgoatfemtti  (Mr  dieel),  ^v«th 
whom  we  fell  into  company,  and  who 
Hreditefe  f^^eio:  pudefiHal  aafifes, 
naured  me  that  uie  maanera  of  the 
better  dasses  were  extremely  gross^ 
tlieir  lives  aensual,  and  their  ignorance 
extreme^  I  shall  be  tcM  that  for  ana 
dtet  Chutah  was  tfaa  depoaltarv  of 


kifovrkdg^  fiiiif  Af  MgWei-aB'tiiy 
laahiittg  of  tte  dttlie8,stod^I&irtO  h^ 
iia  a  g!^  measure  wt  ar<^  IMd^tliid 
nr  prcservlbg'  the  tteastn^  of  iiu^ent 
Btentture.  It  ia  very  mie;  b«t  ^h& 
gratitude  of  smfccOiBns*  gettetationa 
would  have  been  gi^eatly  ienhanoed'tf 
sifo h4d made amore  generous use*of 
her  hcetttry  jMtftsaloni;  If  she  hai* 
not  employed  them  in  ereietiilg  for 
hei%elf  a  donrfidon  alike  incotnpattblo 
n^th  the  preeepts  of  ilto  f^ospel^  aftd 
the  interests  of  mabkhkd;  if  she  had 
been  as  active  in  extending  th$  righta 
ef  consdeMte,  as  she  has  hban  v%>r« 
o«l8  ik  ooBtrolling  thte ;  arid  if  sh^ 
had  been  tn  friendly  to  tfaa*  difilnien 
of  knowledge  as  she  was  aoeeeaaM  IM 
like  preservation  of  it# 

The  public  buildinEaeif  Bro^  aid 
Ghent,  particularly  the  chuieiies,  am 
honotirable  memorials  of  andettt  an 
snd^  opulence.  The  latter  are  ofr  a 
large  sCitle,  «nd>  tdceh  m  a  wholo, 
exhibit,  perhaps,  more  unetrtuvoeal 
prooft  of  the  power  dwoof  ^e  piety 
of  theh*  fbundera.  Pore  davotkm 
m^l  have  oonftcnted  itsdif  with  leas 
ostentation  and  magtddsencei  Thsy 
seem,  like  some  aoieff  atructorea  of 
tile  same  kind,  made  asore  ibr  sdasl* 
iMlOn  than  for  ato«tioRi  The  teida 
was  aomethnes  sadly  disfigdred  by  tha 
preposterous  piety  of  oertidn  devoteesi 
Who,  in  the  constrhetioB  of  an  '9Ltm  «i 
some  fkvourite  stint,  weto  perasiitedi 
no  doubt  for  vakuMe  c0naideffaitioa% 
to  indulge  the  whimsof  vcraay  bnim. 
One  of  these,  I  remeaftber,  was  aA 
image  of  the  Viigio,  as  largo  aa  Hkf, 
with  the  complexion  of  an  Bfhiopi 
and  in  a  eostume  bearing  no  reaeitt* 
tdanoa  to  anything  hanlan,  and  cm 
tainly  most  repugnant  to  tiie  idto  of 
anything  divioe.  Yet>the  only  fltgttt 
fif  devotion  I  happened  to  observe^ 
ware  at  tome  of  those  titmn,  wbaM 
peraonawnre  sfeeu)  gouerdly  Wottifk) 
teMin^  their  beada.  The  ordinary 
tiarvlde  of  the  ebUKli  waaoftati  fe^ 
ibrmed  by  the  priests  ahd  their  al^ 
#anditttB^  wiiiiout  a  liateDer^-«nd  no 
wonder  {o^b  that  pimyedbf  hhaaelf^t 
tile  Mac  ptdbMy  knew  vdutt  he  was 
It-*^  piietf  a  Lath»  was  unii)^ 
jible  to  all  his  hearers,  and  some- 
Umareeriiipi  10  hfibssir.  on  days  of 
Nigh  Atos  I  aappoaa  the  erowdawcre 
sreat,  for  the  pirooeasiona  were  aplcBP* 
cud,  and  the  faxada  UQBosiBg* 

Two"Mi7  appaalte  deaei&tioiia  of 
mmkm  ttat  ow  tiaw>  Vpitfr  0*0  af 
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~— — r  a4Mniain*'^»^^  /Thia  noor  xxuuia 
Wf»  of  4)6  Pp9f9^  ^ooBeOt 
jit^  $I)iit-?i^  be  ^om  peither 
i  jpor  gtocJf  ingg.  He  came  up  and 
«ii4f esaod  as  yi  a  eourtequa  manner, 
iffWkiiig,  or  rather  midefivoiirUig  to 
nie^i^^,  EngUal^  .y^luchi)^  l^ad  taught 
fi^fijiself  by  fo^a  pf  ;i  ^gr^mm^r  and 
diptif)ii4^ry>  After  a  IHtle  tjime^  we 
Wfre  i4^  to  copyene  M(fa\uy  ivell; 
yid  }m  q(eeopii9d  jo^cb  gr9t;ified  bv  tbe 
Cfnf^  we  gave  b^n  for  iufrki^iiwMge 
^f  9lur>tongi4e.  At  leogtb  be  uiyit^ 
lu^toibiACpnYienty^yiiig  tb»t  be  would 
^v  ip  )4a:ceU4r.    $o  ex^aoirfuiyy 

fjpigeiPt^i)B  the  9e8^i|t.pf  aucb  a  yi^ 
^  wbat  n^  c;ella^  (^puld  prpducip  wc^9 
ttiy  of  the  i^tice  of  my  tm  MglQi^ 
|be  title  tor  wi^cb  s^aucb  traveUej^ 
tt  ouiaielyes^^rej.ofi  ^e  CputineAt,  Ur 
botlly  ep^owed.    Could  they^  wbo 
renouuoe  ^deceoc^e^  of  app^el^  aQ4 
4UVO  ibrswom  ajbiiost  4)1^  ppms^ioa 
i)eceaaM%  pf  Ufevbavp  i^de^  9  c^r 
lar  and  a  stock  of  wine  ^    The  thix^ 
lippefUDed  ^  be  impt ^l^*    Yet  why 
jiOf  it^  ^  to  ^  celV>  if  i^  had  ^otbiof 
hi  it?  CouIdihebaye.^Ytbinp:  pf  the 
Jundto  di«poae  g^  for  which  tb^  mu|- 
j(ufi«ence  of  ipy  X^qts  AngloiB  wputfl 
pve  d«ible  T^ue?    Equally  imposr 
aibier^tor  I  believe  they  ,Qever  ^Sljd 
4beir  b^uda  with  ^ucb  vile  trash  as  mc^ 
4UV,  iWever  fbpl  they  m?y  be  with 
(Ot^crdirt.  Wedia>i|i4c^>9^Q]^oA^s 
«9iQii^b»  wboeeceilara^  lardert  mu/^ 
Juve^oeep  admirably  etocjced,  if  ;t^e 
jobe^Atyof  the  proprietors  imig))t  he 
jdie^PVid.f  proof;  but  these  poor  fel* 
Jow&wiese  ^eyery  eiub|em# of  peni^-« 
jy  ai^  mortinca^ion.    In  6hifft>  w;e 
.were  completely  puzzled,  ^n0,  lil^ 
,mUe  pbilosopbersy  left  the  solution  j^ 
t$bMmieo  alow;,  but  idwaya  aur^  dif- 
.oo^rarer  of  secreta^T^e.    This  soon 
.^ly^ained  i^e  myateryrrsbowii^g  that 
^the^io^  ipenokant  bad  been  9iuph 
«,1«ro9gpa  by  our  yioonasuspicions*  Hja 
.PfU^r^w^^jalculated  to  ^^uite  refleo- 
Uooafexy  d&ffetr^tlrom  tW^tbMwere 
.Jikel^tobesug^es^dby.A  repo^itpry 
lOf  waneKMkarr^-it  i^as  a  s^pof^ilory  at 
.^  4^i    instead  of  beiii^.intero^ 
aQ#  wurch  qr  churchyard,  the  cofi^ns 
.of  (Jho  decem^  monks  were  l^ere  depp- 
^aitcdin  receptacles^  wbicnappe^ired  to 
Aha^evcaya^iovaor  ni(^et  in  the  walls 
of  along  «^btecraneaniMull;,jEuid|it 
.4nckMi^#fan#xiowpamiB|«    Each 


trnan^    tO  -  JSCOfiive    thft .  <wilB«  I    a&il 

tboi^b  the  space  is  smalX^  jtbere  bf)f 
1^  yet  b^^  found  no  Vfant  of  room-rr 
the  old  mouldering  ^way  ^n  pJOElcieni 
time  to, give  plfice  \o  tne  n^w*  "  4^d 
here  is  the  oncu*'  said  the  ppor  monL 
WithuufLfi^tedpo^ipofiure,  ^^j^whid^ 
my  bones  will  be  ^d."  It  was  a  ^en^ 
£rqm  wh|ch  b^mfn  vanity  might  do- 
rive  an  instructive  lesson^  ,an4»  yaut^ 
as  we  werp,  it  w&s  hy  lu)  mean?  ux^ 
ajmp^ces^ive.  Tf:(e¥avujtwa9^t(4qa9» 
wtuch  mfa  mo^  .than  cofu^  be  sa^ 
for  the  mas^fj,  apd.yras  fSKempt  bpif. 
any  oi&^4^  ,wel)*  '^^  could  1^^ 
bave  been  the  case  |iad4t  received  tl^e 
pan\per^  Vpdles  of  tthe  monks,  c^anopi 
^h^  ^esti^b^sbment,  esteemied  o^e  ^ 
the  ridbiest  on  th^t  part  of  tbeCpnt^i* 
nei^.  li/iTe^  alarg^bodyof  thq^ 
one  day  m  a  aoxt  of  p^poe^pon  (n<{t 
religious),  and  a  morerosy,  joUy,  a^m 
weu-fed  fss^mbla^e  I  never  b^el^ 
O^e  of  them  w^  httle  ah^^t  of  ^ep 
feetiiigh,  youthful  looking,  j^nd.^t 
nently J^and^me.    ^^bstfi^ence  a  J^-r 

Sere  IB  not  cogfiizaple'Dy  the^looks^ 
ut  tb^  .they  pr^s^d:no  ^tln^^ 
a  ciho.ei  vUu^,  ^ny  man  tb^t  had  ^qs 
•mi^  b^ve  sworn  widbioifjt  danger. pf 
peiquiry.  I  ou^t  ppt  to  o«ut  ^t!^tinjfo 
tli^t  the  mjend^cant  apovp  flxen^ionSl 
\vas  led  iijito  bis  error  by  ,fbc  dictioAr 

gy-^tbc  word  signifyi^«v^ult  in  Jm 
nguage  w^e  exptainied  ny  the  wori£i  ^ 
"  a  cellar,  a  vault/'  of  whicb  be  took 
the  fbnx^,  bec$ii;ae  it  s^Qpd  first.  He 
jthank^  us  for  oorrectu^  Jiim,  a^d 
/B^id  be  sl^o^  be  very  c^rpf ul  to  coqii^ 
4uit  no  ^ore  sucb  blunders*  ^}w>  J 
will  venture  to  say,  was. ^  celVuey^ 
visited  hy  the  fat  moi^^;  yet  a.nigl^ 
spent  in  it  might  have  beien  no  imprcjir 
per  penance  for  some  of  rtliii^  tref^ 
passes. 

Ainong  the  reflections  augge^tedbjr 
these  contrasted  fratemitiesr-one  ilje 
represen^tivc  of  meanucM  ^nd  mor4* 
Itoition,  the  other  qf  sloth  and  glnt- 
,  tony— 'We  coidd  pot  overlook .  the .  ex- 
traordinary policy  ,Qf  that  Chur<^, 
wHch  c^  make  tne  most  oj^poaite  u^ 
discordant  qualities  cpnducive  0,%r 
.  purposes otinfluence at>d her sciera^s 
.  of  aggprandiseo^ent.  Everything  in  bfr 
system i^ socpptrived,  that,  di^^gn^ 
as  the  materials  may  ^mong  them- 
selves, all  the  seyeral  parts  tnat  com- 
Ijose  the  arch  of  power  ajfo  kept  t,pgp- 
|her  by  one  keystone — Piipal  Supre- 
,  macy.    Hatr^  should  seem  to  be  a 
strange  bond  oC  union.  fti^ppgQi^OE^e 
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caH&ig  theme^Tes  phrlstianB;  vet 
among  tHe  component  bodies  of  tnat 
estabnshmeDt,  natred  of  each  other  is 
at  least  no  bur  to  their  union  in  sup-^, 
port  of  Mother  Church ;  and  hatred^ 
early  avowed  and  interminable  hatred^ 
of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  do 
not  bow  to  her  supreme  authority^  is 
the  actual,  the  unalterable,  ihe  uni- 
versal, and  the  fjeat  connecting  prin- 
ciple of  Romanism.  Like  Hannibal, 
every  faith(\il  son  of  that  Church  seems 
to  have  sworn,  upon  the  earliest  altar 
of  his  worship,  irreconcOable  enmity 
to  those  who  dissent  from  her  commu- 
nion. Happily  for  mankind,  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  man,  depraved  as 
he  is,  is  frequently  better  than  his 
creed,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
for  society  to  subsist.  How  such  cloc- 
trines  should  emanate  from  that  gos-' 
pel,  whidi  opens  the  door  of  salvation 
to  o^,  sincere  believers  and  doers  of 
the  word,  with  express  injunction  not 
to  be  the  particular  followers  of  Paul, 
of  Apollos,  or  of  Cephas,  that  is  to  say^ 
of  Peter  himself,  seems  most  wonderful 
•—in  truth,  they  have  not  emanated 
from  the  written  word«  but  partly  from 
ignorance  of,  and  partly  from  abuse  of 
it*  Yet  even  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
land  of  light  and  liber^,  is  this  pre- 
cious system  of  Homanisni  lauded,  ad- 
Yocatea,  defended,  and  upheld,  not  by 
the  disciples  of  that  Church  only,  but 
by  the  very  persons  whom  she  hates 
as  rivals,  and  whom  she  anathemati- 
ses as  reprobates — ^by  many  who  would 
be  thought  wise,  and  by  more  who 
would  be  thou^t  patriots.  Happily 
there  is  now  a  strong  counteraction, 
which,  if  truth  and  reason  be  not  des- 
tined to  yield  to  falsehood  and  to  folly, 
must  finally  prevail. 

But  the  time  was  now  about  to  ar- 
rive, though  unsuspected  by  them- 
selves, and  by  others  of  more  enlarged 
views,  when  the  long  sleep  of  monk- 
ish superstition  was  to  be  broken,  and 
the  tranouilHty  of  the  lordly  abbot,  as 
well  as  the  sordid  mendicant,  were  to 
be  alike  invaded  by  the  rude  hand  of 
scoffing  infidelity.  A  popular  com- 
motion was  at  hand,  the  exterminating 
fhry  of  which  was  in  an  especial  manner 
directed  against  the  very  existence  of 
that  Church,  which  deemed  herself 
something  more  than  spiritual  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
powerfbl  nations  in  Europe.  She  erf 
coarse  condders  her  most  Christian 
sons  as  cruelly  and  culpably  ungrate- 
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M-  '  But  were'  not  the  seeds  of  fliat' 
commotion  sowed  and  watered  by  her- 
self ?  Was  she  not  reaping  the  just 
fruits  of  that  pernicious  doctrine  which 
instigated  and  applauded  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantz  ?  Had  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion  then 
b^n  suffered  to  grow  and  nourish,  the 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  would  have 
nown  and  flourished  with  them.  In 
the  formation  of  a  constitution,  found- 
ed on  the  just  rights,  aiid'becomingf 
die  character,  of  a  free  people,  France 
micht  have  had  perils  to  encounter, 
and  labours  to  endure ;  but  judging 
f¥om  the  natural  course  of  events,  she 
would  have  succeeded  at  last,  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  precluded  the  dreadfiil 
necessity  of  that  appeal  to  the  many- 
headed  monster,  wmch,  with  remorse- 
less vengeance,  overthrew  the  throne, 
the  altar,  and  the  state.  Let  France 
beware  of  recurring  to  the  bigoted  in- 
fluence of  her  pristme  theology.  "Her 
royal  dynasty  nas  a  little  leanmg  that 
way. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  tour  of  Europe,  say 
to  a  friend,  some  five  or  six  years  be- 
fore the  time  I  am  writing  of,  *'  Take 
care  how  you  send  your  son  to  travel. 
Unless  his  religious  principles  be  well 
fixed  indeed,  the  odds  are  that  he 
will  return  an  unbeliever.^  Among  the 
upper  orders  on  the  Continent,  he  will 
find  contemptuous  infidelity — among 
the  lower  orders,  contemptible  super- 
stition. Such  is  the  case  m  the  coun- 
tries caBed  CathoKc."  There  is  dan- 
ger lest  the  irreligion  of  the  one,  and 
3ie  superstition  of  the  other,  may  pro- 
duce evil  effects  on  the  volatile  niinds 
of  youfh.    A  young  man  should  be 

Erepared  for  what  he  is  to  meet,  ^heii 
e  goes  into  a  country  totally  disdmi- 
larfVom  that  which  ne  has. left  P6- 
pidi  absurdities,  offensive  to  the  sober 
mind  of  the  Protestant  believer,  are 
in  his  own  country  so  chcdted  and 
subdued  by  the  general  ascendency  of 
the  reformed  faim,— they  are  kept  so 
much  in  the  back  ground  by  the  ftit 
of  ridicule,  as  well  as  the  restraints  ©f 
law,  that  he  has  no  notion  of  what 
Popery  reaBy  is,  until  he  sees  it  m  the 
land  of  its  establishment.  1%ereonly 
it  luxuriates  in  allits  extravagancies 
of  pri^  and  prostration,  of  pomp  and 
pauper^.  *  I  have  mentioTHsd  the 
prepc^rdoVaftani  tdbe  foutiddeVbrm- 
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piei.    On  the  h^h  road,  as  we  pass- 
ed alonfl^  it  was  not  uncommoii  to  see 
attached  to  one  of  the  trees  that  shel- 
ter and  adorn  each  side,  a  hit  of  board 
sapporting^little  rudely  carved  image> 
the  frequent  object  of  plebeian  worship. 
Whatit  was  designed  to representeould 
not  easily  be  ascertaioed,  being  often 
as  grotesque  and  shapeless  as  those  of 
the  most  uncivilized  pa^inism.  I  real- 
If  am  unable  to  describe  the  emotions 
Uiey  excited  in  my  breast, — the  mix- 
ture of  pity>  of  di^st,  of  sorrow,  and' 
shame.    And  these,  thought  I,  view« 
ing  a  peasant  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
are, the  ^ioxks.eUves  of  the  soi-disant 
Vicar  of  Grod,— the  orthodox  children 
of  her  who  calls  herself  the  pure  and 
infallible  Church  of  Christ!  And  this 
la  the  relkion  which  so  many  noble, 
and  right  honourable,  and  honourable, 
British  senators,  with  a  bishop  at  their 
bead>  declare  to  be  not  idolatrous  1 
I  cannot,  indeed,  charge  our  coach- 
man with  paying  anv  obeisance  to 
these  images.  He,  witn  true  Flemish 
phlegm,  in  driving  us  from  Ghent  to 
Brussels,  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
Irish  miles  an  hour,  and  in  a  vehicle 
something  like  what  English,  hack- 
ney coaxneB  might  have  been  two 
hundred  years  ago,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  sat  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  puffing  away,  sometimes  in 
most  oppressive  heat  under  a  bright 
aun,  and  sometimes  in  **  thunder, 
Ughtniuff,  and  in  rain."    An  orture  of 
this  kind  is  frequent  during  the  peats 
of  July  and  August,  and  often  de- 
structive   to   heavy  crops  of  com. 
They  are,    however,    extremely  re- 
freshing to  everything  that  has  life; 
the  rain,  though  it  does  not  last  long, 
eominff  down  m  a  profusion  to  whi£ 
we  Islanders  are  strangers,  and  im- 
partmg  a  delicious  coolness  to  the  heat- 
ed air.    We  had  usually  two  or  three 
of  them  every  daj  while  the  excessive 
heat  continued,  m  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  their  nature  is  so  diflTtrent 
tmta  what  I  have  ever  seen  here,  that 
I  am  temnted  to  describe  it.  Under  a 
bright  ana  burning  sky,  and  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  a  sught  darkness  is 
seen  in  the  horizon,  to  the  south,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  in  less  than  fiye 
minutes,  the  whole  visible  atmosphere 
is  clad  in  black;  lightning  eleams, 
thunder  roars,  and  rain  tumbles  as 
itom  a  waterspout.  To  this,  in  a  veyy 
short  SDace  of  time,  hMt  and  sunshine 
micceeu.     I  believe  ihese  oraf^es  are 


ftktal  oonse^ 
^uences,  which  the  natives,  no  doubt, 
impute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  church 
beUs  kept  ringing  most  pionsly  while 
the  storm  continues.  Under  the  pent- 
house of  an  enormous  cloak  or  great- 
coat, which  he  used  to  keep  out  heat 
as  well  as  rain,  our  coachman  sat  as 
unperturbed  and  immovable  as  a  sta- ' 
tue. 

All  our  Flanders  journeys,  however, 
were  not  made  in  coaches.  A  spacious 
barge  conveyed  us  from  Ostend  to 
Bruees,  and  thence  to  Ghent,  the 
whole  distance  being  about  forty  Eng- 
lish miles,  and  the  canal  on  wmch'  we 
glided,  a  perfect  level.  It  was  drawn, 
I  think,  by  a  single  horse,  and  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  travelling  coaches.  The 
country  is  so  extremely  flat,  that  even 
from  the  coach,  the  eye  takes  in  but 
a  short  range  of  monotonous  objects, 
then  chiefly  stubble  ground,  the  com 
crops  having  been  cut  and  housed  ;— 
from  the  barge  we  could  see  nothing 
but  the  sides  of  the  banks  inclosing 
the  canal.  They,  however,  who  look- 
ed onlv  to  cheap  and  easy  conveyance, 
as  wed  as  good  living  at  a  very  mode-* 
rate  expense,  had  full  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. We  had  good  boileid  and  roast, 
fhdts,  and  wine,  with  plenty  of  ice  to 
cool  it,  for  .about  eighteenpence  ster- 
ling per  head,  nothing  seeming  to  be 
wanted  but  fresh  fish,  of  whicn  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  much,  iC 
any,  during  the  entbre  of  our  tour. 
The  common  wine  is  a  kind  of  hock, 
very  cheap,  but  too  acid  (ox  our  pa- 
lates, and  the  usual  hour  of  dining, 
12  or  1  o'clock. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  at  Brages  or 
Ghent,  (I  believethe  former,)  that  we 
availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
visit  a  nunnery,  inhabitea  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  by  Roman  Catholic  fe- 
mfldes  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  they 
sought  this  retreat  as  a  refuge  from  he- 
retical contamination, — from  motives 
of  deep  piety,— from  weariness  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  or  from  those 
pmdential  considerations  which  ac- 
tuated many  other  emigrants,  we  were 
unable  to  oiscover.  Probablv  more 
than  one  of  those  motives  mignt  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  some  of  theip. 
.  The  opportunity  was  afforded  tousbv 
a  fellow  traveller,  a  young  English 
clergyman,  who  had  letters  to  deUver 
from  their  English  friends.  ,The  san- 
guine temper  of  youthAil  minds  na- 
turally locdced  to'  something  of  roman- 
tic interest  in  the  approaching  inter- 
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had  billy  coDtem^ted  in  ^8  yisiaiii 
of  €ui€y>  the  lovely  rose  of  feoofde 
beauty,  **  withering  on  the  Virgin 
Aorn/'  and  meeldy  4ev«tkig  Co  hea« 
yen  ^oee  affections  which  earthly  en* 
joymento  had  solicited  in  vain.  Vfe 
looke^  to  behdd  some  diild  of  sorrow, 
whose  early  kve  had  been  blasted  by 
the  crudty  of  parents,  or  the  fiaithHi 
lessness  «.man;.  or  perhaps  some 
EloisOmoaming  the  crimes  wnidh  shtf 
oeuU  not  fotfi^et,  and  endearouring  to 
find  oonsolatkm  in  penitencetand  in 
pnyer.  These  and  nmikr  mnsings 
engaged  onr  minds  only  until  thocur^ 
tidn  was  removed  wlueh  veils  the  grata 
of  superstition  between,  I  might  al« 
most  say,  the  dead  and  llie  living.  We 
saw/  indeed,  but  a  few  of  the  inmates ; 
and  somediing  of  what  we  had  medi- 
tated  upon  might  have  been  conceal* 
ed  witbm,  but  what  we  did  see  was 
calculated  to  inspire  very  different  sen« 
timents.  None  of  those  that  met  our 
eyes  were  young,  or  had  even  the  re- 
mains of  lieauty,'nor  could  I  trace  in 
their  features  any  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  placid  contentment,  or  holy 
resignation.  I  hope  I  was  mistaken, 
but  the  general*  expression  of  their 
countenance  appeared  to  me  indicative 
of  gloom,  disratisfkotion,'and  imhap- 
piness.  One,  who  seemed  the  supe- 
rior, conversed  for  a  while  on  the  sul>« 
jeot  of  the  letters  with  the  young 
clergyman,  and  then  withdrew  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  discourage  any 
curious  inquiries  on  our  part.  .In- 
deed, the  ardour -of  curiosity  had  been 
sufficiently  abated  by  the  luxdrawiog 
of  the  curtain. 

The  environs  of  Brussels  affiirded  a 
*very  agreeable  relief  from  ^e  tedious 
UBiKnrmrtyof  Flaodrianfiatness.  The 
-rising^ounds  by  which  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded, appeared  Terdant  and  beauti- 
-iul,  and  there,  for  ^e  first  time,  we  saw 
'fiocks  and  herds  at  pasture.  The  gene- 
ral i^pearance  of  the  city,  in  whi£  the 
Archduke  held  his  court, fcmned  a  stri- 
king contrast  with  the  almost  deserted 
streets  of  Bruges  and  Ohent.  It  had 
ihe  appearanee  of  being  a  very  gay 
as  weil.as  populous  town  ;  but  of  the 
manners,  morals,  or  information  of 
tthe  first  ranks  of  sodety,  we  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  means  of  forming  any 
estimate.  Ihat  profligacy  of  one  kind 
^vas  under  very  little,  if  any  teatric- 
tion,  was  sufficiently  ^noed  by  one 
cirearoetance  that  occurred.    We  had 


been  to  the  thMtre,  wfasM,  aa  I  ba- 

Heve  in  nH  parts  of  the  Continent^  ^ 
greatest  order  is  preserved  -during  the 
time  of  representation.  TheArchottke 
honoured  it  with  his  presence,  -and 
the  play  (a  comedy)  was  eausaUen^ 
performed 4>y  a  set  of  French  .aotora, 
whose  forte,  in  my  opinion,  is  mthat 
east  of  playing.  Returning  to  our 
lodgings  in  a  haekney-coach,  with  an 
English  lady,  -too,  in  company,  wefweie 
several  times  annoyed  by  ^pUttgpl 
jumping  up  at  the  colush-windows^  to 
which  they  clung  by  their  hands,  each 
soliciting  our  prdference  ^  his  favouv- 
ite  house  of  noctumsl  d^iattdi  and 
depravity.  I  am  not  sure  fwhether 
i^ome  of  our  par^,  had  they  t>een 
aware  df  mien  an  invasion,  might 
toot  have  been  prepared  with  a  choD- 
ping'kuife,  to  inflict  on  the  juyanue 
fingers  a  punishmoit  so  richly  deser- 
ved. I  hope,  since  die  RevolutioQt 
which  has  happily  brought  thataoua- 
tty  under  another  domination,  that 
'*'  they  ord^  ^ese  mattara  belter"  at 
Brussels. 

From  Brussels  we  made  a  <ytoiBr  to 
visit  the  celebrated  City  of  Antweri*^ 
whieh,  though  long  robbed  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of*  its  situation 
by  the  Dutch,  was  majestic  eveain 
decay.  From  the  lofty  steeple  of  lis 
Inagnifieent  cathedral,  we  saw  the 
course  of  the  Scheldt  for  many  •a 
league,,  together  with  a  vast  extent  of 
ridi  and  cultivated  country  in  ove^ 
direction  around  us.  In  thie  Chwol^ 
as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  wei^ 
many  fine  paintings,  those  of  ^fttdneos 
«cceeding  all  tiie  rest  in  number,  vaw 
riety,  and  excellence.  The  best  weie 
Jiifterwards  transidanted  to  Paris  by 
'Bonaparte,  who  eomnritted  mmilar 
•robberies  in  all  the  countries  he  ovei^ 
ran,  less  prc^bly  from  a  real  love  of 
-the  arts,  than  from  ostentation,  and 
the  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
that  vain-glorious  and  inconstant  ni^ 
^on,  which  hohad  made  the  stepping 
-  stone  of  bis  insatiable  aipbition.  Their 
toiumph-was  short,  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  dispossessed,  grfftif3ii]g 
as  it  was  to  every  friend  of  justice 
inflicted  on  theur  Kelings  a  measure  of 
anguish  far  exceeding  the  pleasure 
derived  froQi  the  acquitation  of  ^ 
spoils. 

Our  visit  to  the  Continent  wfs  sulv- 

sequent,  by  a  short  interval,  to  that 

which  the  Bmperor  of  Germany  paid 

-to  his  dbttinlMis  iathcixmCotuip 
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IfSesi  MM  ^otSiMak'  nil  stllgeifts  hi 
ttiat  qtMrtef  ftm^  High  ^^lectatioim 
0t  future  prosperity.  Among  thesei 
^  t«ttot«tioti  of  trade,  by  opening 
lor  them  theimyt^tion  of  theSdteMt, 
ms  the  pHfidjMiL  Joaepfa  11.  wa4 
ivell-inliemionea^  ibM  and  eonde^ 
eeendiAg  in  liiftimtfkm^i^,  and  oppeare 
to  lia^  poeieMed  several  ^tod  quali'^ 
tiek  But  want  of  st^amness  and 
JiNl^iiicn^  Mr  tiie  UBflCneBS  of  ^le 
tfmee  t6  eecotid  his  viewe,  Hindered 
Afl  hh  projeota  of  reformation  u!ti« 
koflitely  uxunuioeasfuL  In  the  Low 
l^otfntrieb,  fio  ^dom  favoored  with 
Qm  fKaente  of  their  Bovereign,  hb 
•ttttftl  was  hailed  with  etery  demons 
flOmtion  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
fvsjwcC.  Triumphal  arches  were  yet 
ecanding,  which  had  been  erected  in 
boaonr  of  his  approach,  and  we  were 
St  ^st  disposed  to  regret  that  we  had 
flat  been  m  time  to  be  eye-witnesses 
if  tfie  splendid  reception  of  imperial 
my'esty ;  but  on  reflection,  the  difficuU 
tfas  w«^  as  strangei^,  Aould  have  had 
toeneouMtet,  in  finding  anything  lilce 
eomfortable  accommodation  amidst 
meh  a  crowd,  without  bringing  much 
fyioBOphy  to  o«»  aid,  ebsily  recon. 
cfttod  us  to  the  dlMppolntmeBt.  At 
8pa,  indeed,  whiijh  be  ateo  visited^ 
We  case  wn  diftoent.  There  we 
fltigbt  have  seen  him  without  sute  or 
fmidDe,  and  almost  upon  terms  <^ 
afwdity,  fbr  he  ttwefled,  as  is  the 
cmiom  witii  royal  visitors,  incog,  as  a 
fttmte  nobleman,  and  without  attend^ 
intt.  He  even  afl^ted  more  than 
ttsoal  descension  from  dignity.  He 
had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  week 
When  we  arrived,  and  his  presence 
seemed  to  have  mtfde  no  difibrence  in 
Ibe  eotx^g  0^  going  of  the  guests. 
An  English  gentleman  told  me  that 
hk  WM  sitthsg  one  morning  at  break- 
ftitwiCJi  some  fHends  in  tiie  puUic 
ieooi,  v^n  the  Emperor^  whose  per^ 
■on  was  well  known,  dpproached  their 
tuty*  **  He  was,"  said  our  ii^ormer, 
*^winH  dresaed,  and  unaeeompanie^. 
We,  wfm  a  natufal  feeling  of  respect* 
M,  eottpUment  w  such  a  personage, 
ftet  at  his  ooming;— on  which  lie 
wM,-^  Sit,  getoilemen,  pHty  sit  dovm 
•*«-l  doa^t  mB  to  be  incommoded  my^ 
ielf»  and  I  am  sure  I  have'not  trie 
iMMKllest  desire  to  inoommode  you-^f 
wMl  sit  and  dhat  with  you  t  while,  if 
yon  wfll  allow  tne  that  pleasid^'  He 
enesoAiai^  sat  down^  we  v^esumed  ou> 
^    end  he  x«nM»hidlvMh  ut  half 


ssi 

in  hbuf,  itf  fite  ahd'^  Amiiar  eonveit. 
sation.  He  spoke^French,  which  most 
of  our  party  also  understood/* 

An  event  of  mudi  more  genersd  in« 
tetest  and  importance  than  an  impe^i 
rial  visitation,  had  taken  place  some 
time  befbl^  our  antral, — tne  buppie»» 
Hon  of  fbm  order  of  the  Jesuits^  On 
dd#  remarksible  occurrence,  vni^ 
haOed  by  the  general  voice  of  Europe 
as  a  mnptom  of  Papal  inmrevemenlt^ 
and  the  precursor  of  more  liberal  sen* 
tlments  on  the  p«rt  of  the  Romish 
Church,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  Of 
the  Jesuits,  it  nmy  certainly  be  sM 
that  they  were  exempt  from  the  cem^ 
mon  ivproach  of  monkish  vices,— 
sensuality,  i^orance,  inactivity^  i^ 
sloth ;  and  had  they  confined  their 
labours  to  tbe  cultivation  of  leandng^ 
Jesuitism  would  have  deserved  the 
highest  place  among  the  ecdesiastieal 
estaUishmentS  of  that  Church.  But 
the  influence  arising  from  talent  anA 
knovdedge,  excellMit  as  it  is  wh^ 
employed  in  defence  of  truth,  become 

sibie  wiien  devoted  to  the  advocacy  df 
falsehood.  This  latter  task  was  umot^ 
tnnately  imposed  upon  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  did  not  shrink  from  perfbrming 
it.  To  support  themselves,  it  wish 
necessary  tnat  they  should  uphold 
their  parent ;  and  next  to  their  owh 
elevation,  the  manstenaneeof  her  ab- 
surd claims  to'  exclusive  power  and 
rectitude,  was  the  unremitting  object 
of  thefa-  labours.  The  glory  of  thb 
Papal  throne  superseded,  with  these 
eoclesiastical  Janizaries,  the  glory  of 
God  himself;  afnd  the  peacet,  tne  ha^ 
piness,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  wei\s 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  into* 
rests  of  the  church,  and  the  prosperity 
Of  her  priesthood.  With  what  artiflce 
and  ability  they  pursued  these  ends 
perfis  et  nefas,  (perhaps  I  might  have 
left  out  the  former,)  is  sufficiently 
known,  and  will  never  be  fbrgotten. 
Still  less  wiU  posterity  be  likdy  to 
forget  the  admirable  consistency  Of 
that  unerring  Church,  which,  like  the 
eatyr  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  mouth,  at  one  time  cherishes  as 
innoeent,  what  at  ano^er  she  had 
condemned  as  guilty.  Her  infallibN 
1%  is,  indeed,  o/^  a  very  ainplar 
kind.— She  may  do  anythhig  with  her 
wayvbut  mend  them. — She  may  roafco 
any  diange  in  her  system,  provided 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  rcnnnctadon 
of  mors  Or  absarditice,<^Wiih  dfe 
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wiitten  Jaw6  of  Ood  she  may  make  as 
free  as  she  pleases. — ^They  are  part  of 
her  stock  in  trade^  and  may  he  law« 
fully  turned  to  her  profit. — They  are 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  to  he 
managed  after  longpotsession,  notae* 
A>rding  to  the  intention  of  the  testa<b 
gtor>  hut  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
possessor. — She   may  explain   th&m 
away  hy  her  comments,  neutrtdiase 
them  by  her  indulgences,  or  give  re- 
lease from  them  by  her  authority.— 
In  her  own  eves,  she  is  the  roost  mer« 
ciful  of  all  despots,  offering,  as  she 
does,  plenary  forgiveness,  on  very  rea- 
sonable terms,  for  every  crime  of  which 
Jiuman  nature  can  be  guilty,  one  only 
.excepted— departure  from  her  com- 
munion !  To  the  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, instituted  by  such  writers  as 
yoltaire  and  Hume,  is  unjustly  im- 
puted the  solereproach  of  undermining 
Bevelation,  and  robbing  man  of  his 
dearest  hopes  and  consolations.  They 
laboured,  indeed,  upon  the  foundation, 
.but  did  not  lay  it — that  was  already 
done  for  them  by  the. perverse  indus- 
try of  a  proud  and  persecuting  church, 
refusing  to  retract  her  errors,  and  re- 
gulate ner  doctrines  by  the  standard 
of  evangelical  veritv.    The  experience 
and  observation  or  a  long  life  have 
convinced  me,  that  the  demon  of  ii^ 
religion  owes  infinitely  more  of  his 
pestiferous  success  to  the  artifice,  the 
ambition,  and,  may  1  not  add,  the 
lurking   infidelity   of    the    Romish 
Church  and  Priesthood,  than  to  all 
the  free-thinking  philosophy  that  Eu- 
rope ever  has  be«n,  or  ever  will  be, 
able  to  produce.    To  individuals  I 
.deqy  not  the  praise  and  commendation 
so  frequently  merited.    I  speak  of 
Popery  only  as  a  system  in  which  I 
certainljr  mscem  one  thing  miracu« 
lous— VIS.  its  existing  unaltered  in  the 
19th  century  of  the  Christian  Era ! ! ! 
How  the  French  reformers  disposed 
of  the  monasteries  in  Flanders,  and 
the  astonished  inmates  of  their  holy 
walls,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard,   but    can    easily    conjecture. 
Their  mode,  both  with  respect  to  d- 
tU  and  ecclesiastical  polity  was,  like 
Horace's  phm  of  a  poem,  SimpUx  dun^ 
iaxai  et  unum  !  They  undid  everything 
that  was  done  before,  applying  the 
hand  of  extermination  alike  to  aU,  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad.  For  the  young 
and  well-fed  brotherhood,  I  should,  I 
own,  feel  little,  were  they  only  com- 
pelled to  exchange  a  liib  of  sensual 
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doth  for  one  of  aodve  aerHoe.  It 
would  bare  been  a  Just  rttribotion  for 
useless  indolence.  Our  friend  the 
mendicant  stood  on  difierent  ground. 
There  was  something  about  Jiim  of 
pious  meekness  and  quiet  re8ifl;nation, 
that  excited  much  interest  in  nis  ihtet 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  he 
suffered  in  the  revolutioQary  storm. 
As  far  as  worldly  circumstances  went; 
he  could  not  well  change  for  the  worse, 
but  to  a  mind  like  his,  abstracted  from 
the  world,  and  piously  devoted  to  wha( 
he  considered  the  necessary  duties  of 
his  humble  station,  the  very  idea  of 
irreh'gious  intrusion  must  have  in- 
parted  inexpressible  anguish.  Peace 
De  to  his  departed  spirit,  and  to  thoaer 
of  his  bare-footed  fraternity,  a  great 
portion  of  whose  lives  was  employed 
in  visiting  and  comforting  the  bed  of 
sickness,  and  the  sorrows  of  misery^ 
and  in  whose  cellar  we  received  a  1m- 
son  (^  instruction  not  unworthy  of  a 
sacred  temple  I 

Before  1  leave  the  Low  Countrie«» 
where  I  hope  1  have  not  detained  yon 
too  long,  I  must  mention  a  circum- 
stance relative  to  our  escape  from  the 
privateer.  One  of  our  Irish  servants^ 
^trolling  on  the  quay  at  Ostend,  ha]^ 
pened  to  fall  in  witn  half-a-dosen  of 
liis  countrymen,  easily  recognised  by 
"their  dress  and  their  voices.  Hiber- 
nians, however  discordant  at  home> 
meet  in  foreign  lands  as  friends  and 
.brothers.  Pat's  heart  always  waniu 
at  the  sight  of  a  countryman  io  a 
strapge  phice,  and  I  don't  know  Chat 
I  have  ever  been  so  overwhdmed  wtlh 
compliments  and  caresses^-though  I 
have  a  good  number  of  tenants  and 
dependents,  and  attached  ones  too— ^ 
Irishmen  at  home,  as  I  have  been  hy 
Irishmen  in  London. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  our  servant,  (I 
will  give  Uie  conversation  in  their  own 
words,)  **  what  has  brought  you  tm 
this  strange  country  ?" 

"  Oh,  countryman,"  reph'ed  one  of 
them,  '<  we  ought  rather  to  ask  yon ; 
for  sailors  you  know  go  to  every  port 
— ^but  we  belong  to  Captain  Kdiy— 
he  was  once  a  famous  smumler  at 
Kilrush,and  being  obliged  to  njtfmm 
prosecution,  went  to  France,  where  he 

tot  the  eommsnd  of  a  privateer— wi  A 
er  he  went  cruising — made  a  fortune 
^-gave  up  his  command,  and  now  ia 
come  to  the  neutral  port  of  Ostend^ 
where  he  has  bought  a  fine  cuOer, 
and  will  0o  emMn^r  again  on  hif  om 
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lidDdan^lie  ImB  f^i  a  ^renclt  com*    farrow  ^scapc^  aiutlie  joked  with  me 


isdmon, 

"  W^IT,  ind  where  were  you  chii- 
aln^last?" 

'^  Oh !  we  were  cruishig  in  th^  Irish 
Chatinel,  for  Captain  Kelly  knows 
t^drf  tteek  and  comer  of  it ;  and  we 
had  a  fieimous  sailing  cutter— ^Went  Eke 
the  wf  ttd— nodiing  could  touch  ua.'* 
.  "  And  did  you  take  Irish  as  well  as 
feiglish  prizes  ?" 

**  t)id  we  ?  hy  my  own  soul  and 
ttiat  we  did^  and  a  gOod  many  of  themi 
locP-but  deVil  a  harm  we  done  the 
WM/t  fellows^  only  bum  their  vesselst 
and  take  their  goods — we  put  them^ 
4tt  8af<&  lishore^  and  gave  them  some 
foovisions  to  boot.'' 

*'  And  ^as  it  not  a  shame  foir  you 
fd  plunder  your  eonntrymen  ?" 
'  ^  Blame  your  own  goVeMnent  fbr 
lhat«  a^— if  (hey  had  let  lis  alone 
^e  would  hate  Ut  diem  alone — ^they] 
dedared  war  against  us  first^Qiev 
knocked  up  our  Utile  hohest  trade  o^ 
^a^tiggUtkg^  and  Would  have  punished 
•ursenres  into  ihe  bargain — so,  what 
else  could  we  do  ? — ^biit  we're  all  friends 
here^— by  St  Patrick,  We'll  have  a  booze 
together,  and  drink  success  to  Old  Ire- 
limdr 

'  With  these  frieAds  of  Ireland  hef 
Repaired  to  a  public-house ;  atid,  in 
the  eourse  of  conversation,  learned 
that  it  Was  this  Same  Captain  Kelly's 
|rivate6r  froni  which  we  had  made 
ib^  fortunate  escape  already  related. 
Ou  the  day  subsequent  to  that  pur« 
aiflt,  the  Stag  fi^te  appeared  in  s&hty 
and  he  tnade  sail  for  Dunkirk,  where 
he  settled  accounts  with  his  owner, 
andfottnd  himself  possessed  of  a  suf« 
jkient  sum  to  set  up  privateering  on 
sis  dWti  atCoimt  But  nis  subsequent 
career  was  unfbrtunate.  After  a  short 
and  unprofitable  craise,  he  was  taken 
oy  that  same  frigate,  his  second  ves- 
sel being  an  inferior  sailer ;  but  his  fb- 
teign  commission  saved  bis  life— go- 
temmei^t  feared  a  retaliation  on  the 
|art  of  the  French.  It  was  singular 
cnod|^,  that  as  we  happeiked  to  fall 
in  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which 
bad  given  ua  such  a  fH^t  at  Ostend, 
io  we  should  afterwsjrda  meet  the 
6wn^  df  that  Tessdl  at  Spa— hostili^ 
eonverted  into  friendship  by  a  little 
^kange  of  ^lace.  Kelly  was  a  mere 
i^Ildt,  rough  and  advetkturous— hi^ 
ttwtier  Was  a  French  merchant,  a  littlrf 
pasuethBh  of  agreeable  conversation; 
Itid^olbhedihanners.  l/fehadatfood 
fUatt  t)f  lattghing  (m  the  snbkift  of  our 
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fcr  robbing  hnn  of  so  rich' a  prize  i 
oiir  ransom,  by  mv  rowing  exertions* 
''  However,"  said  he,  *'  I  fed  myself 
^und  to  make  some  compensation  for 
tbeuneasinessyouallmusthave  sufficed 
ihrough  my  means ;  aiid  if  you  vetom 
throueh  France,  {as  we  then  intended 
io  do,)  I  win  give  you  recommenda* 

a  letters  to  my  mends,  which  you! 
find  of  some  use."  We  did  not^ 
however,  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind- 
ness, having  gone  no  farther  into  the 
French  dominions  than  to  the  city  of 
Lisle. 

Afrer  leaving  Brussels,  Louvaine 
a^d  Liege  were  the  most  considerable 
cities  through  which  we  passed.  Lou« 
vainie  was  once  eminently  distinguish* 
ed  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
buildings,  wuls,  churches,  monast6-^ 
Hies,  and  university ;  but  it  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  decadence.  Liege^ 
situated  on  the  Meuse*  a  large  and 
navigable  river,  still  presented  the' 
lioisy  and  busding  scrae  of  a  busy  and; 
commercial  town.  It  was  peculiarly' 
infested  with  beggars,  whose  numbers 
itod  importunity  were  extremely  an« 
iloying  to  my  Lors  Anglois.  How' 
these  unfortunates  manage  when  other 
ereai  folks  travel^  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
Itnow,  for  foreigners  of  high  andprince« 
ly  rank,  in  passing  through  Continen-i', 
tal  towns,  always  drive  at  frill  gallop. 
Without  regard  to  opposing  crowds. 
Bonaparte's  parting  advice  at  Water* 
loo,  sauvc  gn%  pevt,  is  then  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  it  seems  quite  impoa* 
tShle  that  any  precaution  can  save  the 
Kfe  and  limbs  of  alL  But  such  is  the 
faidiion  of  les  grand*  honimesf  and 
who  would  transgress  its  rules  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  plebeian  lives  ?  From 
Liege,  where  there  was  iiothinff  tery 
interesting  to  such  travdlers,  oy  an' 
easy  day's  joumiey,  we  reached  Spa,  on 
the  lOth  or  12th  of  August. 

This  singular  and  celebrated  spot  U 
dtuate  at  the  foot  of  hills,  too  low  to 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  moun<« 
^ins,  but  similar  in  produc^n,  and 
bearihg  the  charactel^of  what  we  call 
Aioorland.  The  higher  parts  are  hea- 
thv,  and  the  glens  and  noUows  gene« 
nuly  oovtired  with  obks,  too  friequenU 
iy  cut  down  for  bark  and  Aiel  to  at«r 
tain  any  si^  One  practice  deserves 
to  be  meniioBed,  as  afibrding,  perhapsr 
a  usefril  example  to  our  own  country. 
When  a  wood  is  felled,  they  immedi« 
ately  pare  and  burn  the  surface,  and 
iptitAitig  th«  aahes,  soW  oats,  of  which 
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they  usually  ntp  a  fab  crop,  though 
ihd  soil  seems  to  pe  very  poor.  It  hu 
been  found  by  long  experience  that 
^hiR  practice,  besides  giving  an  imme« 
diate  and  valuable  return,  greatly  pro* 
notes  the  growth  of  the  oak  shoots ; 
and  I  have  seen  similar  efibcts  from 
accidental  fire. 

Spa  is,  or  was  at  that  time,  a  con« 
^resation  of  hotelsand  lodging-houses, 
witn  spacious  public-rooms  for  com- 
pany  to  meet  in  both  morning  and 
evening.    The  real  or  supposed  salu- 
brity of  its  several  fountains  6rst  at- 
tracted visitors,  some  of  whom  being 
of  regal  dignity,  fashion  by  degrees 
lent  her  powerful  co-operation  to  ren- 
der it  a  place  of  universal  resort  du- 
^ng  the  summer  months.  Those  who 
deemed  h  necessary  td{  reside  near  its 
waters,  repaired  to  the  pleasant  town 
<lf  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  tne  winter,  at 
which  season  we  were  informed  that 
Spa  was  entirely  deserted.   Both  lod- 
ging-houses ana  hotek  were  dignified 
with  high-sounding  names,  and  we 
had  to  boast,  what  once  seemed  the 
most  remote  of  all  expectations,  that 
we  Were  for  several  weeks  in  very  high 
bequest  at  the  Cour  de  Londres.    All 
ihe  courts  and  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope were  pressed  into  the  nomination 
Service  of  Spa,  and  a  little  addition  to 
the  number  of  houses  must  have  alli- 
ed in  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
tile  Asiatic  quarter.    On  the  morning 
tfter  our  arrival,  we  were  surprised  to 
tee  our  table  loaded  with  compliment- 
ary cards,  purporting  to  be  visits  from 
Ine  several  persons  already  arrived,  to 
the  new  comers.   By  this  contrivance, 
in  which  the  supposed  authors  of  the 
compUment  had  no  concern,  you  learn- 
ed at  once  the  names  of  all  the  com- 
^y  hi  town,  together  with  thek  se- 
reral  titles,  ^ofessions,  designations, 
|Uid  countries.  These  were  pompously 
blazoned  forth,  having,  as  I  suppose, 
been  procured  through  the  mttuiun 
of  servants,  who  never  fail  to  magnify 
the  imporUnce  of  their  masters,  that 
being  a  point  in  which  thehr  own  ho- 
i^our  is  materially  concerned.    There 
were  two  of  princely  rank  then  at  Spa, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  to  the  re- 
nowned Frederick.    These  made  the 
Ifeast  show  on  these  cards  of  compli- 
ibent,  for  they  travelled  under  the 
f^ffned  names  of  Contess  D'Amdondi, 
tua  Count  D'CEU,  and  to  these  titles 
tto  addition  was  made.  All  others  were 
QarnlBhed  with  as  many  flowers  of  ho^ 


nour,  as  the  describer  ooold  discover 
or  devise.  A  RUssiail  ndble  bad  a 
string  of  titles  of  most  inordinate 
length  ;  one  of  which,  I  remember, 
stated,  that  he  was  "  n^  gMraC'^^ 
general  bom.  A  friend  of  ou^,  who,  in 
his  own  country,  was  sometimes  called 
Cobnel,  by  courtesy,  because  he  had 
been  nominated  to  that  rank  in  a  militia 
regiment  which  never  was  embodied. 
Was  stated  "  Colonel daru  let  Armeet  de 
Ma  M^eileBritannioue,"&iC  &c.  When 
a  visitor  left  Spa,  his  card  of  tUdng 
leave^inscribed  P.  P.  C— was  left  at 
every  lodging ;  and  in  like  manner,  eve- 
ry new  arrival  was  notified  to  alL  The 
description  of  ourselves  which  we  saw 
on  the  tables  otmnne  oi  our  acquaint- 
ances, amused  us  not  a  little.  .Bj 
whom  this  particular  department  is 
managed,  I  neglected  to  inouire ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  that  lequi* 
red 'some  pains,  fbr  it  was  never  inter* 
mitted,  and,  as  I  think,  all  these  cards 
were  printed.  Ludicrous  as  it  some- 
times appeared  to  be,  it  was  in  reality 
a  very  convenient  custom. 

The  character  of  these  celebrated 
waters  differed  fh>m  those  of  Harrow- 

§ate  and  Cheltenham,  in  being  consi- 
ered  generally  restorative,  rather  than 
particularly  or  immediately  efficadoua. 
One  of  them,  esteemed  I  believe  the 
best,  is  fetid  and  sulphureous;  all  are 
cold,  and  none  are  saline.  The  two 
most  usually  drunk,  are  about  a  mUe 
distant  from  the  town,  and  a  quarter 
Of  a  mile  from  each  other ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  early  visit  of  the 
drinkers,  being  always  before  break- 
fast, contributes  not  a  little  to  the  sa- 
lubrious efibct  of  the  fountains.  One 
of  these,  the  Sauvoniere,  sparkles  like 
soda  water,  and  is  not  very  unlike  it 
In  flavour.  It  must  be  taken  with  cau« 
.  tion  at  first,  beingspttoaffect  the  head; 
after  a  little  use,  it  seems  to  do  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

When  we  find  the  watering  plaoei 
of  Great  Britain  resorted  to  as  mudi 
at  least  by  Idllers  of  time,  as  by  seekers 
of  health,  the  rage  fbr  visiting  a  place 
combining  such  curious  varieties  of  at- 
traction, as  Spa  generally  exhitnted, 
will  not  be,  deemed  wonoerfU.  Not 
the  least  among  its  charms  was  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  an  epitoc^e 
of  all  the  upper  classes  of  Europe's  in- 
habitants. In  one  group  were  theM 
collected  Russians,  Pruasiana^  i>anes, 
Swedes,  Italians,  Gtsnnans,  French, 
British,  &c,  meeting  together  every 
flay  in  the  same  rooms^  end  on  terms 
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foft  |(pi»treni  equality.  This  prodaoed 
nil  easmesB  of  oommnnication  and  txepm 
dom  of  manner  that  btfbished  all  top 
inaipld  restraints  of  formality  and  re» 
aerve.  Every  person  wore  the  costume 
of  hisown  country,  or  adopted  whateyer 
liked  him  hest ;  so  that  none  was  sta- 
red at  for  being  singular  or  outr^.  You 
might  appear  at  the  great  assembly  of 
Ihe  evenmg  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  foppish  dresSf  or  the  plainest  sim- 
plicity of  common  clothes^  in  diamonds 
^nd  feathers,  or'in  boots  and  great  ooata* 
There  was  no  arbiter  elegafUiamm,  no 
master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  all  80ughl» 
ad  lUntwn,  the  amusements  suited  to 
their  ase  and  disposition.  The  young 
engaged  in  the  sprightly  maxes  of  the 
dance,  and  their  seniors  amused  them- 
selves with  conversation,  or  with  cards. 
"Bj  fkr  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
dimcers,  was  Mr  Anthony  St  Leger, 
l>n)ther  to  the  Colonel  of  that  namc^ 
80  long  and  ao  justly  a  favourite  of  his 
present  Msjesty  of  England.  Mr  St 
X^er's  agile  exhibitions  always  drew 
«  crowd  of  admirers.  His  6gure  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  younger  Vestris, 
and  his  performance  little  inferior: 
be  was  always  the  best  dancer  at  the 
English  court.  Prince  Henry  usually 
amused  himself  with  a  sober  party  of 
half-crown  whist,  and  was  in  all  ex- 
ternal respects  one  of  the  plainest  per- 
^ns  in  the  room»  being  low  in  stature, 
with  large  goggleeyes,  and  an  unmean- 
ing countenance,  ^ut  his  mental  cha^ 
racter  was  much  belied  by  his  exterU 
or  appearance.  To  his  great  abilities 
as  a  Genersl,  he  added  a  mind  fraught 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge,  and  a 
competent  power  c^giving  that  know- 
ledge utterance.  YTe  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, by  our  friend  Dominick  Trant, 
Esq.  a  member  of  Uie  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  brother-in-law  to  John  Fitz- 
gibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Irebnd.  He  too 
was  then  at  Spa,  and  of  course  one  of 
our  acquaintances;  and  a  most  enter- 
taining one  he  was,  when  in  good  hu- 
mour, which,  it  is  said,  was  not  al- 
ways the  case,  though  I  never  saw  any 
reason  to  charge  him  with  wanting  it. 
Mr  Timnt  was  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  fnen  I  ever 
met,  eminently  endowed  with  conver- 
saUmuJ  nowers,  and  speaking  French 
and  Engiiah  with  equal  fluency.  He 
wss  in  habits  of  mtich  intimacy  with 
Prince  Henry;  and  has  often  assured 
me,  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  the 
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cleverest  man  he  ever  oonvetied  withi* 
Of  Dominick  Trant,  as  Dr  Johnson 
said  of  a  departed  friend,  let  m^ 
indulge  the  remembrance.  He  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  European  travel 
and,  fortified  by  religious  principloi, 
escaped  the  fiery  trial  without  ii^Mry. 
"  Mores  Jtominum  multorum  vidii  ei 
Mrbes;"  and  like  the  bee  tbat  visits 
every  flower  of  the  field,  extracting 
the  sweet  and  rejecting  ^e  noxious 
he  had  enlarged  his  understanding 
without  contaminating  his  mind.  Hp 
could  he  playful  or  serious,  amusing; 
«r  instructive,  as  the  occasion  requi- 
red, and,  without  assuming  or  afiectf 
ing  superiority  in  either,  was  emineotr 
Iv  excellent  in  boUi.  4.  firm  friend  to 
the  British  constitution  in  church  and 
atate,  he  emploved  his  powerful  pea 
in  vindicating  tne  characters  and  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  clergy  of  the 
EsUUuhed  Church  in  Ird^^nd,  in  tha 
memorable  year  of  1786,  when  both 
were  rudely  assailed  und^  the  pretext 
of  grievances  occasioned  by  the  exaqr 
tion  of  tithes.  An  expression  in  hii 
pamphlet,  which  was  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  a  certain  baronet  in  the  coun^ 
of  Cork,  more  distinguished  by  hia 
abilitv  than  his  moderation,  drew  on 
him  the  resentment  of  the  latter,  and 
occasioned  a  very  remarkable  duel,  in 
which  the  Baronet  fell  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  determined  brff- 
very  was  exhibited  alike  b^  both,  that 
of  placability  only  by  my  firiend  Trant. 
It  yt,  however,  but  fair  to  mention,  ill 
justice  to  the  memory  of  his  antag^f 
Hist,  that,  on  the  bed  of  death,  he  se^ 
a  message  to  Mr  Trant,  intimating  the 
great  change  which  had  been  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  hour  of  awfl^ 
reflection,^  and  acknowledging^  that 
himself  only  was  to  blame  in  rtgecting 
tiiose  fau*  terms  of  accommodation 
whidi  had  been  offered  on  the  part  o^ 
Mr  Trant. 

The  mode  of  passing  the  day  for  aD 
whose  age  or  infirmities  did  not  ibiw 
bid  such  active  exercise,  was  as  fol- 
lows :— Numbers  of  smidl  hones  were 
to  be  hired  for  about  hslf^a-crown 
per  day,  for  the  most  part  safe  and 
pleasant  movers.  Our  early  ride  was 
to  the  fountains  already  mentioned^ 
where  we  were  sure  to  find  a  pretty 
large  concourse  of  company  .some  01 
'whom  were  in  carriages.  The  Print- 
cess  of  Orange,  preceded  by  a  runniQg 
footman,  and  attended  by  a  couple  in 
grooms,  frequency  joined  the  party, 
riding  on  horseback,  and  I  mentiei^ 
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<fir8t  womaOi  of  m(;!i  or. of  low  raijiliL 
iliAt  I  faw  be9tn<)e  a  hone  after  tin 
'ibimher  of  men.  Her  fais^ne^  wa^ 
iml<^ormed^  aod  aboye  the  cpmmbti 
«!,ze,  with  an  Intelliigent,  but  not  hand« 
«oine  couhtenax^oe.  A  jolly-loc^ng 
|»rie8t,  dad  in  purple,  was  a  regjiilff 
mortdng  viator,  but  not  on  horseN* 
%adc9  being  a  Uttle  advanced  in  year^ 
«nd  almdst  large  enough  tp  act  ^al- 
•taff  without  atuffing.  His  eminence 
WM  faid  to  )>e  a  Cardinal,  and  the 
Pope  a  Nuncio  at  Bruasda.  The  port- 
ly figure  of  diia  ecdesiaatic  did  greai 
honour  to  the  sacried  conclave.  I  of^ 
len  heard  him  say^  smacking  his  lips, 
"tfiat  tiie  Geronstore  water,  of  whic^ 
%e  took  a  copioua  Ubation,  did  him 
inucfa  aervioe.    J  diure  say  it  did^  ^nd 


at  that  tim^-Qo^  mor^  Vhoi  twQ  pf 
ibiiee  pretty  F]penck  FOioei),  ♦pd  i 
many  English.  Wheu  the  weat}ier  dif 
;taot  pctralt.such  ^dnirsionSy  biUiard^L 
a  game  that  employs  half  t)ie  boura  ^ 
an  the  idlera  on  the  Continent,  weni 
cemerally  r^sojrted  to.  The  iabk^* 
%6te,  or  ordinary,  summoned  us  $1 
three,  and  ^t  which  we  frequente^ 
being  rather  que  of  the  moat  moderate 
Ihan  the  most  fashionable,  we  enjoyed 
the  company  of  several  agreeable  and 
Intelligent  persons.    Two  of  i^  usual 

f  tests  l^d .  experienced  great  yiciaqr 
4es  of  foirtanei  and  seei^  i^ucb  « 
e  World— pne  for  many  y.eiuia  mL 
eminent  ]LondQn  merchant  whoh^^ 
been  mined  ^y  the  faithl^fsneap  of  f 
jbartner,  ^d  &e  p0ier  ^n  A?^ri»9 


^bably  common  spring- water>  8ub)>    Xioy^lisyt,  yfho  had  ^e4  a  h;i^  ^%r 
vtituted  for  the  Bquars  he  seemed  tp    'tioi\  in  New  York,  preyions  to  ^ 


liave  been  accustomed  to^  would  havp 
done  the  same.  ,Mter  sotae  time  spent 
at  the  fbimtains,  chatting  with  those 
we  knew,  and  aometimea  (I  feaA 
lau^ng  at  those  we  did  not,  we  r^ 
turned  to  town,  and  too):  o^r  break- 
out mt  the  public  rooma.    This  w|is  f 


^ransatlantiic  revolution.  The  fionxj^ 
er  told  us.  that  from  the  wreck  of  W 
^twies  he  had  saved  an  annuity^ 
two  hundred  pounda  a-year.  'f  Witfi 
this,"  sa^  he,  "  for  I  have  mw  pjp 
family.  I  can'  Uve  more,  comfoji^ablir 
and  drediuUy  oq  thp  Conti^ent^  t)ia# 


plea8antlonnge,for.exceptafew  who  Jl  could  cpntrive  to  do  in  Englfnd^ 
fn^ought  their  families,  and  lived  |n    especially  as  a  traveler.    The  wmten 

givate,  all  who  were  able  resorted    1  pass  in  some  of  the  most  cheap  uid 
ere,  aa  well  for  conversation  as  for    pleasant  ^wns  of  Italy,  o^  the  sputM 
'bretSkhst.    Every  visitor  of  princely    of  ^France,  and  in  summer  I  rove  about 
ity,  and  sometimes  an  imitator  m    fynn  place  to  plaqa,  independent  of 


iferior  rank,  made  it  a  point  to  give    public  conveyances,  for  the  little  twpir 
public  bredcfast,  to  which  all  recef-    wheeled 


yehide  and  horpe  I  xotfk^  y>jm 

cif  a^emvown.  For  the  ease  of  a?»pund^ 

ed  mind,  many  have  .fled  the  dieerfi^ 

liaunta  if  mep,  and  buried  themsdvcp 

in  silence  and  in  aolituae.    Aio^  x^ 

tional  1:^11^  may  be  found  iji  t^mp^ra^ip 

sociality,  ^nd  better  subject^  ff^r  9mr 

ous  qoptemplation,  ip  ^le  soeAS}  fff 

t^e  world,  thap  the  gloom  j^f  |^  4<^ 

.     ter.    ';|:*he  consplatio^  ofreligmn^ 

Itfsemble  in  fpijM  £)rce  upon  sucli  oo-    pen^  not  upon  plaoe,  and  m^y  op  e^ 

tidcatioii    periencedbyallwhpsee)cth^ipainf 


yed  cards  of  invitation  through  thjb 
diannd  above-mentioned;  the  invi- 
tar,  vrho  sddom  appeared  himself 
knowing  no  more  of  the  matter  th«n 
that  he  waa  to  pay  the  biU.  In  thlfe 
ease  the  tables  were  Aimished  witi^ 
the  iruita  of  the  season,  grapes  and 
2eacbe8,^not  more,  however,  than  su^- 
nced  for  the  ladies,  who  were  sure  tp 


easions,  and  with  whose  grai 
Ihe  jgentlemcn  were  too  poUto  to  ij\ter< 
i^re.  To  them  it  waa  forbidden  fruity 
the  ladies  diowing  no  disposition  to 
hhare,  in  this,  as  in  aoine  other  rei- 
spects,  being  very  unlike  Motl^er  Ev^. 
Fruit  yraa  brought  from  liege  by  wo- 
men in  ba^eta,  shaped  like  an  extin- 
ffuisher,  except  that  the  part  slupg  |p 
their  bad^  was  ^at  It  was,  of  course, 
not  very  dieap,  nor,  aa  I  thoujght,  very 
good.  AfWr  leaving^  the  breakfast- 
Yooms,  we  took  a  more  extensive  rideV 
and  aometin^  had  the  pleasure  cf 
(scorffaig  ^  fair  honip-wqniap,  though 


cepty  and  in  jtruth*.  A  mind  rightif 
^posed,  ivhateyer^  its  owp  yonovi^ 
may  h^ye  beenj  :pvhile  it  thus  i»rtfd^ 
pates  in  the , occasional  enjo^enta  of 
aodal  intercourse  wH  nojt  ^1  to  flnq^ 
In  an  extensive  acqpaiptfnce  with  h^f 
man  altai|^»  more  than  enough  to  ref 
pondle  it  to  ita  own  privations  T  lliii 
was  a  philosophic  traveller,  of  whiiclf 
sect  England  alone  perhaps  coul4  fffTf 
nish  sud^  a  specimen  ;  and>  as  to  a| 
we  could  9ee,  his  theory  ^^  omfifm? 
(ed  by  his  practice, 
the  AssfUfUyrrppiPy  whidi  ppf»^ 
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cut  m^^doping  ^ne  of  Us  attrac^ioi^ 
•rrt^  gF^iiig  tallies.  Thes^  yretfi  190M 

$^P9lise4  ^  ^  €on^>any  wl^o  £f  i{Mi 
t^jfpj^xuOf  from  the  Prince  fiisbop. 
of  X^;^^  ttf.  a  good  pund  fum,  ai^ 
w.erfB  si;^p(iMd,  ci^irta^nj&ia  ajia^«  to 
hxipf  ^  pvot^  <^  £tom  10  to  20^00.Q4 
^xi^isl^  The  principal  games,  b<^ 
i^u^  adqu^ting  so  qumy  a^  a  timf^ 
Vc^  Far(^  aikd  Rouge  el  Noir.  Tha 
]9west  fila^e  vas  ha]j-ai>cipwn;  ^0  ih& 
l%h^  t|fere  jeas  po  iW^j  W  ( 
newtsj:  ^if  mox/e  j(haQ  a  xpuje^ii  Hfift^ 

dom,,  T^  cltV¥iM]va^aP^udbLUi 
fru^  ^  tl«  ub^e^  ;l^t  pn  a  W 
r^  U  ^e^med  #au)^%  pnpqs^ble  ^at 
t^.sl^pl4  no^  1)6  ^nu4e^^e  wv^^ 
mm.    ¥$p^  i^ere  1^^  b^  v^sjtaivEief^ 

mp^  »f  w  gapupgrta^l^  i«;on«w^  m 

npti%  tl^c  lynxeewd  ^fXej^^ye^^  1^ 
4^  jnanage^s.  f^  tb^  #nx,ums  cpu^ 

yoimces  of  the  wrpu^tii^g  pl^refflt 
ff»r^>ear  tf>  giye  a  i^rtiqalaf  tocripr 
tion  i)f  thei^  and  other  ^unesy  p^^c^pae 
to  spipe  refder^  it  wou^d  be  upiu)ce%; 
Uiy,  and  beaause  they  ^i  wftntt  thai 
]CDi99Mr]ie^a^ebet^nr  without  iL  liie 
llovur  G^jclp^  jt}ie  tables  and  the  bf4 
4w>.ifM  tWf^y^  o'clock,  (midnigftU 
a^d  jt  ^aa  dope  to  |be  moment,  la 
Mr*}!  ^o^irfd  Wpa  f<?v  ipdi^d^sl^si^l? 
fer^  toss  tp  iny  fyjp^erable  flPjiwH 
inr  JlMuck  af  )J^e  pu^jc  taUffp  Xft 
U«  pfofes^and  uw;et«rpjte.gMWe^^ 
^  Wfa  hu^a  pjddling^o»fpfi%i 
Ifis  gi^me  waa  Hfoard,  wb^e  ihont 
spmds  ccaiJd  hie  te^  or  won  m  #  feyf 
mauU9,  and  tl|^  hei^t  ^d  inesq)^ 
'  i^oeof  ao^eb^apna  ei^y  di^;»eii  ^ 
1  ooolneps  and  pr^tiness  of  ptbenir. 
Ja.  ;t  was  told,  was  i»aprted  to  aifti^ 
i  faster  hour  of  th^  regular  joopif 
r  h^  expii)Bd,  aqd  I  found  no  diffi 
^  V^  ^elievipgit.  ^omeAotoriouii 
;tm  wec]^  pointefl  oat  ^o  pus, 
irhom  I  did  not  r^mar^  at  t]ae  pi^liQ 
tablea,  or  woo  only  now  an4  .t|ieB  j^ 
down  a  small  stfk^  (or  s^QW. 

Fia^oe,  aa  it  seeiped  to  mej  d^i^p^ 
*Wly  Spa  with  nun^beii  nrqjpjr^qnr 

Ate  io  ^  prmunpty  ^  oei'  pffpulat* 
♦;««  .  ^^j  »  J* L._  jjj-jj^^g 

iraut 

^t  na^,  pne  if  w^/mo  smetfip^ 
ed  ft  Qur  ordinary,  to  wpom  ifiecB 
l4o  afiigii  a  mdito  %^  his  t^mf,  ^ 


Jt^eotMUmi  gfa  Trip  jtu  /Sfm^  f^fi 

^aql4  Jie,  Dipt  the  W  f^ifhdri  s4 
Horapp,.bif t  )be  ntf  admirftr^  (jf^i^ 
GaWw,)ofAFxe^cbman.  Eiie?  1^ 
ppl^te^  ponld  n^t  oonc^^bedifiiji^ 
with  whu^  he  regarded  eypyih)^ 
^  did  npt  accord  with  Parisian  t^ti^ 
u^  ev^  perao^  wbp  iUd  pot  >ien4 
u^  knee  p9  the  Gr^aatf  jlfoi^;ar9i«t 
He  little  tbougl^t  bpv  8001^  /^  Gri^ 
M^naraue  wapio  beTOt  dowPi  W  4 
new  obj^t  pr  trpum  .idolatry  eKctci 
ea;  biu(  po  I'rench  pimds  Ithe  differ 
ance  ipras  1^  ijpthiQgt  Vanit^  b^  bp^gQ 
a:vay,  aQ4  the  ndlng  paa^  poi^tiv 

"  TEbe  J3pi^  Luanda  iwmtr}bpte|i 
t^ijgejiy  to  ^be  local  habitation  of  thu 
C^^  Waijemg  Pfecp*  bo^  ip  fpdpr 
er^  of  Aealtp  ah4  ai^ekera  pf  pl( 
8^90^4  dae9  ^t  p&nd  her  spns 
tot  the  puijws^  9f  spcpding  1 
l^ut  pf  m^Jang  i^  I  dp  nof  recpl  ,^ 
any  who  eaw  f<^  %  fcrmer  p^rprpsfii 
^^t  we  were  acquaf uted  yf\ih  one  wh9 
cyme  £br  the  frtter.    The  m^  pwi 

S(4^  of  Spa  w^9  pf  that  n/itiwi-^pp 
pngletpp,  w>p  pftep  yi^tgd  «»  fJS  # 
fii^nd  aa  weQ  a^  a  dp^stpr  pf  me^jfii^ 
1^  told  U8  that  tftepjfstom  pf  Ae.ppj^| 
toy  did  i?ot  allow  1^  href  %f  ,Jfi« 
^^at  hff  pev^  top}^  fppre  fhan  Im-^^ 
(fF(>m^  and,tiW,W»  gi^^ei*  M  m^f 
jh}t,  ^»  fliPHghf  It  pipi^  lugrativg 
fl^  the  Urge  jfeea;  for*  i^d  he,  <'| 
fm  npt  pnlv  paid  for  e?ery  i[is}fy  bP| 
a^t  for  ad  the  most  |l|g)^t  Ppcfu|i<K« 
-rtw^ty  cpnsult  roe  at  halfJ-firOTwii 


tjpp  I  mf.  I  do  not  reipem 
■gen  of  4ther  aek  wy  of 
iVce  were  a  fc?v  ypupg  ofl 
kt  nanm,  <         ^    ' 


iQe  pf  4  ii}"«e  weeks'  widew% 
^  ;h  kepti  bim  going  mueh  WW 
^e^b^y  than  ^  pi  bi^  paUept%  1% 
was  a  dysentery,  but  of  mild  (?bfri^p» 
ter>  an4  fatat  <mly  to  one  invaUd^  W^^^ 
irifirmitiea  Fere  jipt  Jikply  ^  oatl|i« 
flie  a^mmef.  The  faTpurite  tailor  » 
tl^e  place  was  ai^  Iriabflov*,  whp,  wif^ 
y^f  little  acguaNance  «the?  wit^ 
Lpndpn  pr  Paris,  profeaspd  ^iwself  19 
have  jgradu^t^  iw  bptb  by  (|  ^eyg^ 
yew*  «tu4y  ai^d  pracfw  h>  Wh-^H§ 
waa^ pWp  fellow, able  tp  wke  bi| 
^aj  any wfiew.  Pe  made  ipe  f,  ft"|Mf» 
^ble  poat  of  fpnje  licbt^  silky  fftift 
^h|ch  hsm  Vm^  than  apy  Wt  I 
^erposse^edr^i^r  why?  li^WMpMa 
cuk^  fpr  wither  pf  ^^^a^^  m^ 
and  Il^dha|:4ly  foUtj  when^  tejjia 
pprap^ePt  cNpge?  t9  cppj  ap4  p<4rtr 
4pd  I  never  wo?e  it  after-rbut  ^t  ^pr^ 
Y.c4  for  ^bittfig  ^  pjy  3p^  cpf ^ 
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996  Recollections  qfa  Trip  to  Sjia.  t^^ 

f relADdy  however,  did  greater  thinga'    (Grange  chtracten  that  had  ftllen  qim 


for  Spa  than  the  donation  of  an  expert 
bshioner.    The  greatest  personage' 
there,  not  in  point  of  rank  but  of  in« 
fluence  and  notoriety,  was  undoubted^, 
ly  the  Rev.  Mr  Boyoe,  rector  of  New- 
market, in  the  coun^  of  Cork,  who 
liad  for  several  years  been  a  vibratory 
resident  between  Spa  and  Aix-la-Cha« 
tielle,  passing  all  the  summers  in  the 
ibrmer,  and  the  winters  in  the  latter. 
He  was  a  valetudinarian,  to  whose 
^stence  it  was  supposed,  by  himself 
at  least,  that  llie  baths  of  one,  and  the 
fountains  of  the  other,  were  indispenw 
aably  necessary.    Sudiof  my  readera. 
as  were  well  acquainted  with  the  late ' 
John  Philpot  Curran,  or  who  have 
lead  his  history,  edited  by  hia  son>' 
.  will  be  no  strangers  to  the  name  of 
Boyce.  That  celebrated  advocate  owed 
his  early  schooling,  and  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  to  the  friendship  and 
liberality  of  the  Rector  of  Newmarket. 
This  omigation  was  always  gratefully 
acknowledged  hj  Curran,  who  endea« 
voiired  to  re^mte  it,  by  enabling  hia 
patron  to  reside  on  the  Continent  in 
despite  of  Epbcopal  censures  and  pro- 
hibitions.   Curran  fought  for  him  in 
Ibe  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  I  believe  Boiyce  waa 
at  length  allowed  to  follow  his  incli- 
nations unmolested.    We,  as  being 
from  the  same  country,  and  partially 
|mown  to  him,  were  immediately  wait- 
^  on  by  our  countryman ;  and  almost 
the  first  question  he  asked  was, "  How 
is  Jack  Curran  ?"  Boyce  knew  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  his  advice 
ind  instruction  were  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  new  comers.  His  dress' 
was  very  plain,  not  exactly  like  that 
of  BBj  oomitry,  and  he  always  wore  an 
dd  tie-wig— the  last  character  that 
would  be  asakned  to  him,  judging  from 
a|>pearance  alone,  was  that  of  a  par- 
son.   But  he  was  a  very  friendly  and 
obliginff  man,  blunt  in  his  manners 
and  address,  and  much  respected  by 
an  the  regular  inhabitanta  of  Spa,  by 
whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  volun- 
tarilv  invested  with  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.    He  was  always  ready  to 
prevent  imposition  or  extortion,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  even  for  foreigners  to 
aay,  when  they  thought  themsdves  ill- 
treated,  "  111  complain  to  Mr  Boyoe." 
Hence  he  acquired  the  cognomen  of 
Xing  of  Spa,  atitle,  which,  with  a  good 
deal  of  lest.  carried  something  of  ear- 
nest in  it  also.  Boyce  told  us  of  many 


der  ms  cognizance,  one  of  the  stran* 
gest  behig  the  King  (I  believe,  the&J 
Uierof  thepresent  Ex-king)  of  Sweden. 
''  With  hnn,"  said  he,  ^'  I  went  to 
many  places,  and  amon^;  the  rest,  to  a 
cataract  or  waterfall,  amidst  die  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Instead  of  admiring 
i)iis  romantic  exhibition  of  nature,, 
which,  however,  after  all,  is  no  great 
thitigs,  not  being  above  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  quantity  of  water  not' 
considerable,  (which  was  true,  fbr  we, 
afterwards  visited  it),  his  M^^esty: 
inquired  of  the  by-standers  whether 
he  could  purchase  a  cow  ?  This  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  order* 
ed  one  to  be  brought,  and  having  mid 
its  price,  desired  Siat  it  might  be  pre« 
cipitated  from  the  top  of  the  cataract; 
I  remonstrated,  but  to  no  puipose;  the' 
deed  was  done,  and  several  ot  ^  poor 
animal's  bones  were  broken,  to  the 
fre^i  amusement  of  his  humane  Ma«' 
jestv  of  Sweden  1  The  only  excuse  t 
could  frame  for  this  royal  ruffian,  waa 
that  he  was  a  madman.  I  was  gl^d  to 
be  rid  (tf  him — ^now  the  Emperor  Jo*. 
seph  was  a  gentleman!"  Thus  spoke 
the  King  of  Spa  of  his  roval  brethren^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  spoken  iustly. 

Eccentricity  of  character,  when  un* 
atained  with  vice,  is  often  very  inte*" 
resting,  and  almost  always  very  enters 
tainin^.  To  this  quality  comedy  ia' 
much  mdebted  for  the  pleasure  it  af- 
fords, and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  theatre  for  such  amuse- 
inent,  all  the  world,  as  the  great 
English  dramatist  say^  being  a  stage,' 
and  all  the  men  ana  women  merur 
players  I  Such  a  place  as  Spa  was  well 
calculated  to  collect  originals,  and  ex- 
hibited more  than  one  during  our 
short  visit  Few  were  sufficiently* 
marked,  or  suffidendy  distinguished 
in  life,  to  merit  being  recordea.  One 
unfortunate  specimen  of  vicious  eccen- 
tricity may  be  mentioned,  to  show  to 
what  a  miserable  tenmnation  foUy/ 
vanity,  and  utter  want  of  religious 
principle,  may  lead  the  being  called 
rationaL  A  certain  German  baron, 
6mm  to  larger  possessions  than  usual- 

Sf  accompany  that  title,  had  come  to 
pa,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
npendmg  his  last  diiUing,  winding  up 
tne  catastrophe  with  a  mstol,  and  dying 
aa  he  had  hved— in  a  blaze.  Tb^list 
of  his  expensive  prodigalities  was  an 
evening  fete  sub  dio,  which  he  gave 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa,  and  very 
near  the  road  that  led  to  the  foantaina. 
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An  iinalptlQp^Qa  A  iort  of  triumphal 
•rch  Mi  vut  entftnoe^  will  suffidently 
mark  the  character,  of  the  man  and 
the  entertainment  It  l^as  to  this  pnr^ 
pose,  but  more  grossly  expressed— 
that  refined  oomnany  and  conversation 
suited  him  not,  his  delights  beins  wo« 
men  and  wine.  Yet  did  I  ste  ladiea 
who  made  pretensions  to  character 


among  the  party.— I  hope  they  did 
not  understand  French. 

That  night  being  intended  for  hit 
last,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
festivities  were  prolonged  to  a  late' 
hour;  the  "  Magnifique,"  as  this  Ger^ 
man  original  was  called,  appearing  to 
eigoy  himself  with  as  much  rapture  as 
if  he  was  about  beginning  his  wild 
course  of  life,  instead  of  ending  it. 
Early  on  the  morrow,  as  if  curiosity 
had  cilled  them  up  before  the  usual 
hour,  persons  might  be  seen  roaming 
the  streets,  and  inquiring  of  all  they' 
met,  "  Well,  what  news  of  the  Mag«. 
nifiique?— Has  he  shot  himsdf  yet?" 
This  tragical  catastrophe,  however,  did 
not  dose  the  worse  than  farcical  drama 
of  his  extravagant  life.  His  heart 
ftiled  him  ;  he  uioueht  noverty  better 
^an  a  pistol ;  and  ne  dung  to  exist* 
enoe,  for  the  better  purpose,  I  hope,  of* 
repenting  of  what  ne  had  done,  than 
T^;retting  that  he  could  do  so  no' 
longer.  The  opportunity  at  least  waa 
a£Rnd^,he  being  forthwith  committed 
to  jail  for  some  Uttle  remnant  of  debt 
wmch  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  be* 
coming  the  jest  and  scorn  ot  those  sy« 
cophanto  who  had  tasted  his  bounty  or 
shared  in  his  profusion.  All  tney 
teemed  to  fed  was  disappdntment  at 
his  not  keeping  his  word.  Had  he  shot 
himself,  they  would  have  spoken  witJi 
rmet  of  the  fine  fellow,  for  whose 
Ihnag  eomforts  they  did  not  care  a  far« 
thing.  For  two  or  three  days  might 
be  heiard  ham  some  mouths, — "  Ah  le 
pamvre  Magnifigue  I  II  JU  beaucoup  de 
Undi  sans  aoute^^mais  ilSioit  ungrand 
four  After  that^  he  was  as  much 
forgot  as  if  he  had  never  attracted  ob- 
servation. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  ua 
to  find  there  so  many  respectable  per- 
sons fttNn  our  own  country,  with  many 
of  whom  we  had  been  previously  ac-. 
quainted.  We  also  forro^  an  acquaint* 
enoe  with  several  of  the  sister  country ; 
•a that  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  agrl^' 
meng  of  the  place,  we  had  pleasant 
imvate  parties,  and  made  many  excur- 
Of  ihiae,  the  longest,  as  well 


T 

as  most  agreeable^  waa.  ttr  Alx»lB«Clia«, 

pelle,  whose  envhrons^  canrntkagj  c/t 
deep  vaBeyi,  indoaed  by  verdant  hul^ 
the  steep  ddes  of  which  are  wooded,- 
while  pretty  streams  meander  through 
tibe  bottom,  are  exferemdy  beautifuLr 
The  latitude,  I  believe,  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  county  of  Corlu 
yet  the  disparity  between  insular  ana 
continental  situation  causes  great  dif- 
ference of  climate.  A  pretty  large 
party  of  us  visited  the  gardens  of  an 
old  lady,  situated  on  the  south  sideuf 
a  hill,  where  we  remained  as  long  as 
we  pleased,  feasting  on  grapes.  Ther 
were  not  cultivated  as  in  a  vineyara^ 
but  grew  on  espaliers,  overardiing  the 
walks.  At  our  departure  we  made  hdr 
a  present  of  five  shillinfi;s,  which  she 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  nimdsome  re* 
compense.  In  our  most  favourable 
situations,  grapes  rardv,  if  ever,  rijpeii 
in  the  open  air,  nor  unoer  glass,  with* 
out  artificial  heat,  do  thev  often  come 
to  maturity  so  early  as  toe  middle  or  ' 
latter  end  of  August . 

Aix-la^Chapelle  has  much  to  inte^ 
rest  the  mind  of  the  curious  inquire 
in  matters  relating  to  the  various  ob^ 
jects  of  human  disquisition.  Here 
nave  been  held  councils  and  conie* 
renoes  on  affldrs  of  the  highest  na«- 
tjoual  importance,  dvil  and  ecdesias- 
tical.  It  derives  its  date  from  a  n^ 
mote  antiquity,  and  was  the  favourite, 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  it* 
owed  revival  from  ruin,  and  restoration  - 
to  splendour.  Those  almost  boiling; 
sulpnureeua  fountains,  which  the  inva« 
lid  only  regards  for  their  qualities  of 
ref  resmnent  and  relief  to  pajned  limbsiy 
afibrd  to  tbe  philosopher  abundant 
sul^ect  of  thoughtful  contemplation.. 
Ages  afteir  a^  have  rolled  away,  and 
these  fountains  have  eontinued  undi* 
minished  in  produce,  and  unaltered  in 
temperature.  Where  and  at  what  depth 
are  placed  those  wonderful  sources  of 
heat  that  never  rise  to  the  exoess  of 
voloinic  effiision,  nor  experience  abate* 
ment  or  refrigeration  even  for  a  siug^ 
day?  These  questions  may  be  asked,, 
and  theeffbrts  of  philosophic  inanity 
may  be  employed  in  the  investigatioD, 
but  with  vain  hope  of  efl^ting  the 
discovery.  They  are  among  those  bid* 
den  things  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
which  we  must  be  content  to  admire ' 
and  adore,  without  presuming  to  com* 
prebend  or  to  fatl|om.  All  his  waya 
are  mysterious  in  the  natural  as  well , 
ai  in  die  spiritual  world ;  and  be  who 
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ijfi^tir  ^  fkdlc^  Maett6e  «f  adRivtintt 
lfee'|»lieb»  of  Goa  by  th^  ttattdird  <? 
Musmn  rttMoAf  ha^eif^  ht  xokj  €i^ 
^  WMU  inf  ^  ftolish  pride  of  hii 
hteaHi  trffi  t&lf  find  it  Usi  that  he  hn 
kidded  OBtef  more  to  the  tnuentble  ata% 
kKtieof  t&e  ddttded,  the  {nresomptiM 
(H^>  And  die  kst ! 

The  old  coDstHtttion  of  the  Getu 
tenk  Smpire  powesied  itf any  remark- 
^e  fiikigakridea;  What  would  mf 
j^Ciadert  iay  Of  an  ufiboa  possea^g  thd 
foiiet  of  life  and  death  withiii  a  terst 
ntoiry  of  t^fe  of  thYce  nilea  circiini'^ 
aoripnon?  oi'aprinceWhoiedoniinionA 
#ete  esBceraod  ni  ma^uKcide  by  many 
ipritate  demesne  in  these  Ishoidi^ 
#iioae  tevenoea  were  pro]^ordonaIy 
hkbnaideraMe,  and  whose  contiogenf 
tf  troops^  when  ealled  upon  to  contri-^ 
bnte  to  the  ilnperial  levies^  amonntetf 
tDhdf'a'SCoreBoldien^?  CurioMtyletf 
«a  to  tidt  one  of  the8e,*-it  waa  tfaef 
Princedom  of  Stavdot,  (Stabla/in  G^e^^ 
man,)  not  many  milee  distant  fi'oni' 
9|Mu  To  Hit  prince  himself  we  had 
riot  &e  honour  of  ari  intrbductton,  for 
he  happened  to  be  albaent  But  weT 
ire^  admitted  te  what  ihey  calMf  hf« 
pAce,  and  to  an  eataUiahment  wfafdr 
Memed  to  be  much  more  admired  by" 
dieejifhibitora— hSs'atables.  The^^lb-' 
de^i  ti^ere'more  considerable,  ibr  diey 
detained  nesir  twenty  tolerable  horso. 


do#n  by  the  Mtx  of  thcf  fl^h,  snbati^ 
iitthif(  fa%<M  for  argumeti^/  Ahd  iQd 
power  of  the  sword  for  tSite  powers  of 
persuasion,  ^en  thSft  ChuYch'dWetf  ito  M 
Whatever  of  ChristSan  mildness  antt  totf 
littf'anoe  may  now  be  found  in  hef  ^ui^ 
Arcter.  He'mustbeastnrdyRotttaldat 
indeed.  Who  prefers  the  reh^ontt  stai^ 
df  the  Peninsukto  that  6f  aHy  eottn^ 
try  into  which  Uie  reformed!  do^ctrineflf 
hate  been  fortunately  neiuitted  tolhid 
dieirwin^;  OneofitaidDgdbihAis'etf-* 
deayotuug  to  introdircfe  something^ 
YSkt  freedom  into  her  dyil  coTerbment., 
tfnkss  acooibpinred  by  i^Mous  libera 
tf^  ftmay  wen  be  donbted  wnether  tey^ 
considerable  amen^knent  ehii  pbssiblV 
take  pkce:  It  will,  I  apprelfend,  m 
hand  a  matter  of  humpei^bld  HA-i 
culty  e^e^  to  establish  the  otae,  widiout 
admitting'  the  othcir.  ''' 

Ihh  pait  of  the  Continei^t  is,  n 
aeema,  within  the  precitictA  c^  tlie'ohr 
Forlest  of  Ardenv  The  observation  wluH 
made  by  one  of  the  cbmpatiy,  whd 
i^ded,  afiudfnfg  to  Shslfspeare.  that  it 
Waa  dattid  git)und.  *' True,'' rfeiftietf 
awett-inibrmedand  m^reeable  BbgBil|| 
gentli^an  of  the  pa)rty-^''  tme ;  aodf 
TOQchstone's  answer  to  Rotelind  (h^ 
As  you  IMd  It)  wifl  her  very  aproporf/ 
if  f  itlstAke  i^ot,  tft  prfeaent^'  Ay,  now^- 
I  am  hi  Arden— the  moiV  fool  1-^ 
>Hien  I  waa  at  home.  I  #Aa^  in  a  bet-' 


The  lottfetue^Mp  presented  arcuriota'   ter  place^buttrtivellersmitetbeeon- 
but  mdancholy  picture.    To  judge'  tent'*'  The  qtfotation ii^ very ftpro^J 


fhmr  appearances,  no  aort  of  change, 
exdBfft  nusaibly  for  the  Worse,  had 
tdten  phce  in  stSreets,  liouses,  implex' 
nwtita,  and  iidiabftanta,  Ibr  the  laH' 
two,  perhaps  four  hundred  years,  hi 
^  principality  of  Stavcint;  It  re-- 
iMmfcd  tut  of  a  town^bron^t  to  light* 
\pf  exeavition^  after  a  toli^anic  immer-' 
sMNi  of  80m6  centilriea  i  the  only  dif^t* 
^ene^  being  that  here  thebodiea  werer 
liring.  It  was  fiill  time,  therefore,  yod 
wfll  aay,  for>  the  change  of  a  system'  bd' 
aMmisated  hi  ita  ftahions,  and  so  ini-* 
ittieu  6>  the  progresa  cf  imiproye-' 
nrtttl-^it  waa  ripe  fo*  revt^tiovP 
TMi  f  am  iUl  willing  to  admit,  bur 
htttttttrfty  wishes  that  the  remedy 
had  been  applied  with  a  tiote  gent9& 
hand.  Thete  ire  abiisei  in'  the  reliu' 
gwurrt  wdl  at  the*  dtit World,  that 
ebmethneil  esfl  ib^  the  strong  nieteure^ 
of  revolution.  What  dse  Was  the  re-r- 
fbriiiation ?  andbut for  it,  in  wiiat a« 
BUM  mi^t  the  greatisst  ^  EuropeaUk' 
c«wiitr*eifnow  b^?  Btcti  that  Church 


poa,  for  We  were  all  Memnning  to  get 
tired,  and  to  wi^  oursdves  at  hotn^ 
Spa  Waa  A^ery  pleasant  place' in  Whtdi'' 
to  sojourn  for  a  short  titne,  curious  and 
attntdtive  fbr  a  Week  ottwo>  but  With* 
too  ihuch  frivolity  tcf  continue'  to  en^* 
gage  a  serious  mind,  or  to  detldnt  a^i- 
intelligent  person  Whose  state  at  healtn 
<fid  not  reqtiire  a  longer  Use  of  ititte«'. 
didnal  waters. 

.  Among  the  mlQibtemineat  of  itsEilg^i' 
lidr  vidfors  at  thaf  fime,  were  th6* 
duke  of  Ric&mond  and  Sir  Jodiua  • 
Reynold  The-pi^esent  Duke's  father* 
th<ni  a  very  young,  man,  acootttpanied 
the  former^  whose  nephew  he  wia, 
and  to  whose  title  tfnd'eatate  he  after-' 
wards'  succeeded.    Mr'  Lenot,  with' 
Whoih  Ibeeame  acquainted,  wi^aflAefi* 
Ifioknig  and  acnimated  youth.  Heaeeni' 
cd  to  &e  our  little  parties  mueh  bet-* 
t^  than  hia  uncle's,  Who,  he  said,  kepi 
htm  too  doiely.  confined  to  hb  Ifooka. 
r  believe  hia  €hrace  waa  in  thia  respeet  - 
among  the  ringularito  of  d»  Spc 
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1^3  If^coik^himtiif:a3rtiptaSfi^  ^ 

^      »*    -Tij^fliiitil  If  ,|,|  inim    fiflcy in  DobllDi^ilMn  both  iMd  bees 
pmon confanm beenprodace^Uiar^    brumny yeaa% monbeni oi \ht Lower 

wJipae  tune  was  mudi  ^(cvpied  by    ^-^ rn-- 1.- .  ^"^ 

Docks,  exjcepl,  indeed,  mfisif  bodcf. 
W«tb  tbcse,  we  were  ounelves  pretty 


^o«w  of  FtoliMnentc 
. :.  Iti9k,  vUnding  in  a  qkmC  extensivf 
.       .    .Wd  /ertUe  plain,  with  iti  hundred 
conversant,  iQ^ie  of  n^  b^  amataun    .wind-n^,  and  its  rast  fortificatioiS 
in  that  art;  and  as  Florio,  first  flute    is  suflidendy  known  to  thdte  thiu 
c^^  Opera-house  in.  London,  and    know  anythui^  Ad  Continental  Jiiii- 


Buhietotti,  first  singer,  fiequenUr 
joined  oor  parties,  we  .lealiy  eiy<i7ed 
ray  mat  gratification  in  that  way. 
In  addiljpn  to  their  Elysian  strains,  it 
Is  but  justice  to  both  to  say,  they  were 

.nwdcst,  humble,  and  obli^^. 

.It  will  of  course  be  supposed,  Uiat 
Spi^  was  not  without  a  tfaourical  com* 

.paay— it  was  not;  there  was  a  set  of 

.Fr^eh  players,  singularly  remarkable 


tory.  Among  the  minor  articles  wor^ 
thy  of  remark,  iferc  carrots  fofur  or 
fire  feet  hn^,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  1%  and  dogs  harnessed  to  little 
carts,  and  drawing  weights  that,  in  s 
Ittlly  country,  would  tax  the  abflity 
of  a  small  horse.  The  dogs  are  lai^ 
and  are  sometimes  assisted  by  Sio 
owner  from  behind.  Hiey  seemed 
chiefly  employed  br  butchers,  (br 


in  the  uncommon  ugliness  both  of  bringmg  meat  to  the  shambles.  I 
nea  and  women.  It  has  been  saiiV  >balf  not  specify  the  quantity  I  saw 
9At  a  play  may  be  entertaining  in  two     "*  -  ^      -  ^ 


ays— wlin  it  is  very  good,  H  when 
it  is  yecy  bad.  That  the  Luter  may 
.flpvnetimes  be  the  case,  I  have  ample 
^^Pftienee,  for  I  never  laughed  more 
than  at  this  company's  representation 
of  «  eomedy,  founded  on  Finding's 
QOfel  of  Tom  Jones,  or  Shones,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  him.  The  lovely 
Sophia  was  repfesented  by  an  oldi£. 
Ame,  who  .was  the  very  personifica* 
tioQ  of  ugliness.  The  heio  of  the 
fiieoe  did  equal  justice  to  the  person  of 
oar  lover ;  but  the  boots^  whip,  gohi- 
lice  clothes,  and  hunting  accents,  of 
the  crooked-k^;ed  fellow,  who  enact- 
ed Sq^oire.Westemi  beggsr  all  descrip« 
tim.  t  It  was  probably  got  up  for  the 
•particnlar  gratifiQation  of  my  Lots 
Jknglois,  and  I  dare  say  the  shouts  of 
lighter  it  ooeasioned  were  considered 
as  high,  compliments  to  the  merit  of 
the  performance. 

.  In  returning  firom  this  fiunons  wa« 
tiling  place,  we  bent  our  course  to  the 
■onth,  ibr  the  purpose  of  visiting 
•LUe,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  moat  respeetaUe  countryman, 
•Mr  SadnriUe  Gsrdiner,  whom  a  more 
cxpenaive  line  of  fashionable  life  than 
■hjs  fioctune  was  able  to  bear,  had  com* 
pcUed  to  become  a  resident  in  the  Low  * 
Countries.  He  was  a  most  sensible, 
ns  Well  as  aeoom|dished  gentleman. 
He  was  married,  and  had  a  large  fa* 
miUr^  bat  lam  not  aware  that  he  him- 
wmmer  returned  ta  his  native  land* 
W*^  left. him  with  much  n^gret,  and 
{i»  appeased  greatly  afiecled  on  taking 
save  «f  i^meaaimt  of  oor  par^,  with 
-whomhehAd  livedinhahiteef  mat 
iaiittacfiaiid  sBibe  |brallii^  oCso* 
Vor,.  XXIL 


drawn  by  one,  lest  I  ^onld  pass,  like 
so  many  tourists,  for  a  bouncer,  Uiongh 
perhaps  I  may  be  too  late  to  obviat^ 
that  censure.  Lethimthatisincredu« 
lous  repair  to  Lisle.  Whatever  othc^ 
.changes  may  have  taken  place,  I  think 
carrots  and  dogs  will  still  be  found 
there  in  statu  quo. 

At  Lisle  we  hdd  a  council  respectf 
inff  our  returning  route,  and  the  re« 
suit  was,  to  comeback  by  Ostend  ;  and 
here,  of  course,  I  take  my  travelHng 
.leave  of  your  resders. 

Conscious  that  there  is  little  in  the 
fiMregoing  tour  to  merit  the  attention 
of  the  mtieal  reader,  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  give  an  answer  to  the  felbw^ 
ing  questkm, — Whv  did  you  give  it 
to  the  pubUc?  I  had  two  motives. 
One,  to  give  my  worthy  friend,  the 
Editor  of  Maga,  an  article,  which,  how- 
ever undeservingf  of  single  publication^ 
might  not  be  unworthy  of  occupying 
a  comer  in  his  amusing  and  instruo-' 
tive  periodical ;  the  other,  to  afibrd  t(^ 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  the  places  visited,  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  what  now 
is,  with  what  lately  has  been,  and  of 
meditating  on  the  many  unforeseenand 
extraoidinary  vicissitudes  whidi  took 
place  vrithin  the  compass  of  a  short 
period.  Here,  indeed,  is  ample  scope 
tot  meditation  to  minds  of  every  com- 
plexion and  colour ;  nor  is  it  possibly, 
for  any  reflecting  person,  to  take  4 
mental  survey  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ^nd  its  consequences,  without  io- 
-lertft»and  without  edification,  because 
be  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  won-i 
dsffAi)  workings  of  Divine  Providence 
p-H)ven^Ujng  wiAedncss^  when  ajH 
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^Mheoiieetimu^<*Xi^'^Mp^  'fi^* 


Xsept 


Htianwben  app«reiiUy  irresistible  Axdj  oppTecktiA^ 

^H^owihg  the  utter  iinpoieiH^  <yf  hii-  ^Ibere's  a  tfvinity  that  shapes  our  end«» 

4bn  projects,  and  from  £yilits^ex«  Bough  hew  them  as  we  wiU. 

trac^gGoOd.    So  just  are  the  worda  ,  S«nex. 

of  a»  great  draffladi^iHioeereKglwtt        €orte,SQ^Jufy  IB97. 


ttOILS  OSaMAMICJB.      No.  XXIV* 


Xing  Oitokar's  Trotjperity  and  Death,  htf  From  Ormpamr. 


This  is  ihe  latest  production  of^  in 
our  opinion,  deddedlV  the  best  writer 
of  the  New  School  of  Germaji  Trage- 
fty.    Goethe,  it  will  be  rememhered, 

&i  so  lonff  renounced  the  stage,  as  to 
out  of  ttie  Question.  The  GennanB 
themselves,indeed,  dve  the  preference, 
ire  beiieye,  to  Adoff  MOlhiar,  and  it 
may  be  deemed  arrogance  in  foreign 
critics  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  native 
judges.  We  must,  nevertheless,  think 
Franz  Grillparzer  superior  to  his  rival 
In  poetic  boiuty,  and  powerftil,  pro^ 
foimd,  Tefined  ooncepnon  of  charac- 
ter ;  equal  to  him  in  invention  and 
^dramatic  skfll;  and  infterior  only  in 
torrect  taste.  But  this  last  quality, 
thowBver  essential)  is^  rather  regular 
tive  than  creative,  and,  as  we  obeyed 
upon  a  foxtner  occasion,  is  the  last  ri* 
pened  either  in  nations  or  individuals  ; 
Bnd  we  hope  to  see  our  bard,  whom 
we  conceive  to  be  in  the  spring  of  life 
1w  wdl  as  of  authorship,  improve  great- 
ly in  that  IndispeDsaple  auxiliary  to 
genius — A  hope  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  diminution,  in  the  tra^y  now 
iKfbre  us,  of  those  gross  violations  of  its 
laws,  which  shocked  us  in  Die  Ahk- 
TRAU  and  Saffho.  Indeed,  we  es- 
^teem  this  piece  so  superior  in  every 
dramatic  requisite  to  its  predecessors, 
that  we  ahull  look  with  considerable 
impatience  for  its  author's  nextpuhli- 
cauon.  A  few  words  of  general  com- 
pariaon  must  preface  onr  abstract  of, 
and  extracts  from,  Konio  Ottokak. 
Grfliuarzer  appear^  like  SdiiUer 
during  nis  latter  yean,  to  be  seeking^ 
amidst  uncertain  speculations,  for  the 
true  principles  of  Tragic  tx>mposition, 
'or,  with  die  exuberance  of  youthful 
strength  and  spirits,  to  be  playing  with 
Ids  powers;  etfch  of  hia  four  works 
beinff  written  in  a  difibrent  style.  The 
two  first  are  known  to  die  readers  -of 
this  Magazine,  and  it  is  only  ueicesaa* 
it  to  t^auhid  ihem,  diat  D»  Awm^ 
I^EAu  wai  sfii^  i^  die  diM  we  have 


tenn^  Lyrical  Tragedies,  written  ft 
ihort  trochaics,  thronged  widi  inc^- 
-dents,  perplexities,  horrors,  and  cala- 
mities, but  by  no  means  harrowing  u^ 
the  soul  with  sympathy ;  diat  Sapfho 
iras  fdmost  without  incident,  but  irre- 
«isttbly  hiteresting  and  i^Sscting  byiis 
'develc^ement  of  character,  and  poi»- 
indture  of  feeling  and  passion ;  and 
diat  bodi  were  almost  overpoweringljr 
poeticaL  The  third  was  a  more  ex« 
traordinary  performance,  which  wto 
have  been  withheld  from  noticing,  1^ 
its  great  length,  the  impoesibiliw  ff 
giving  any  adeouate  idea  of  it,  without 
abundant  details  and  extracU,  a|id  oar 
reluctance  to  divide  it.  It  is  entitled 
Das  Goldbnb  Vliess,  the  GddA 
Fleece,  andconsistsof  three  connected 
dramas,  representing  the  acquisition 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Colchis,  bv 
the  murder  of  its  la  wful  proprietor  ana 
importer,  Phryxus;  iu  reooverv  by 
Jason?  and  laady,  Jason's  infidelity 
and  Medea's  despfc  and  revenge.  The 
charactar  of  Medea  is  throu^bout  ad^ 
mirably  conceived,  and  for  die  moat 
part  admirably  delineated ;  and  we  adll 
nope  ere  long  to  make  her  more  fhlly 
known.  Konio  Ottoxab  ia  a  histo* 
Tical  play,  fashioned  after  Schiller's 
■  Wallensteiyj,  or  radiery  perfaan 
after  Schiller's  own  iw)del,  ShA* 
speare's  Historical  Plays;  In  it  Grift, 
parser  has  restrained  the  luxuriance 
of  his  imagination,  adopting  a  style, 
usually  esteemed  more  qramatic,  «:^ 
aomething  of  the  quaint,  but  eneiipe- 
tic,  simpliotty  of  the  period  to  whi^ 
his  subject  belongs.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
.  of  the  age  breathes  through  the  whole 
Tragedy.  The  hero  is  Ottokar,  Kinc 
of  Bohmia>  one  of  die  unBUcqpasfiii 
eandidatea  for  the  imperial  crown, 
when  it  was  beatawed  upon  Rudotf4if 
Habsbarg,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  whose  hvtory  and 
•  «ilaraote^bave  been  rendsced  famiyar 
10  die  VMttng  pahKc  by  Mr  Cose. 
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aeises  poverM  ittracdon,  «speciatlj 
Mr  his  eomtryincai;  Ihe  )»enod  wis 
full  of  action^  and  the  remded  oppo- 
ntion  of  eUaracte  between  the  Yival 
heroes,  is  ittfldng;  For  smeh  a  writer 
m'Giulpaner^  all  this  woeM  be  suf- 
ikaaMf  ea|ytfy«tlDg^;  and  yet  we  sii»- 
pect  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  th^ 
bdeedon  of  his  8at]r|eet,l^y  the  oppor- 
iuni^  it  offkred  of  pourtraying  in  Ot«« 
^oka/ihiict  of  the  spirit  of  Napoleon 
durjng  bis  intoxication  of  success. 

tte' Tragedy  opens  in  the  ant£- 
cbiuBber  of  Queen  Margaret^  in  the 
pastle  of  Prague,  where  we  find  her 
fHends  and  attendants  in  rage  and 
consternation  at  the  intelligence  that 
C)ttokar,intends  to  dissolve  his  mar*> 
Xiagei  We  translate  the  scene  which 
ensues,  upon  Bertha  of  Rosenberg's 
jofaitng  her  fiither  and  unde  in  wis 
antichamber,  where  Seyfned  von  Me* 
renberg  is  uppB  guard.  Altbomdi 
ttoat  m  Uie  interlocutors  are  8ubor&- 
nate,  one  of  the  personagea  is  boldly 
dnweived,  as  well  as  introduced  in  a 
■trildng  manner,  and  the  whcde  very 
h^pdy  ihipidates  the  existing  slate 

of  amirs. 

h-i    *•   .  •   • 

Seiw^  wmBatenberg.  Oiri,  what  seek*se 

tkMf  Heneet  Get  thee  to  thy 

chamber! 

Bertha^  I  canaol  rest    All  fanny  to 

andfiro^ 

4]id  wHi*  tf^  ^ineea  whisper  boirld 

tiungt. 
8qr,  fitfher,  is  it  true? 

Ben.  Whatask'itthdttmer 
9tg^o6  ftoB  beace ! 

Martha.  Oh  Ood!  Where  iind  I  men ! 
^  {ffunymg  tomariM  a^/fiieit  tktrU 

back.) 
9o««lfeMtibefg?  Oh,  yon  I  should  avoid» 
Above  all  ot(iers,  you!  Tet  you  are  man  I 
<WevoitJ)r  havel  wronged  you,  Meren- 

berg^ 
B<it  BOW  avenge  yon  not— not  now!  B»- 

iK^me 
Xnediiif  belbre  you— -Ssy,  is*t  true? 

S^.  What,  Bertha? 
■   Biriiba.  Is'ttfue?— TheKhigffivoteed} 
*&w^  So  says  my  father. 
JSSlha.  And  SO  say  dthers.— Aiid  he 
weds — Late  shame! 
^N^sfiaUl  4tis(Uwithihame?— HeWb 
_  _.     anew^-> 

BeKha'Roeeilhteg.' 
Jlice  tpow  rt€  gromi*)  ' 


Ki$eg  tHU>har'$  Pn^^p^ritsfimd  Z^afilA. 


m 


ji  9tm  Wl»  tM   yon  Urnih  ;pup 
wayL. 
HSote  vmJUt9mbe/\i.  Come^l^c^^ith 
«e^-  .  ; 

Bertka,  Protect  me,  Ss^ried! 
•  S^>  By  your  iwoutf  sir !  ' 

Bare  to  lay  hand  upon  her,  and  yoii  feel 
J(y  partisan. .  (i¥Mitr«  al«) 

Men.  If  I  myself 

£^,  Ail's  OM 

Men,  Dost  thou  withhold  the  daughter 

fremher&ther? 
&^.  Had  you  withheld  her  erst!  She 
lay  not  there 
So  groaning,  that  my  heart's  convulsed 
withpiQr. 
Men.  Doubtless  we  should  hove  nuw- 
riedbertothee!  r 

Sesf.  It  bad  been  better,  sv,  than  thb 
disgrace.  r 

Mm.  My  child! 

Sfsf.  BMSklBadH  In  me  aha  j^acid 
ber  trust. 
And  I  will  prove  it  mstitedU 
Men.  My  sword 

Sesf.  Forbearl— And  thou,  fear  nought! 
Zawisch  van  RosENiBEO  eomti  «b»  but 
pauaaattheentnmo^laug^iing. 
Zaw.  Ha,  bs^  ha,  hal 
Men^  Is'tthou?  Tbank  God! 
Zaw.  Wbat!  fight  ye,  gaUaat  hunters, 
80  fiercely  tor  the  besr'a  dun?  BoldSir 

Brain 
4IVofes  cheerily  o'er  hill  and  dak^  and 

yet 
fibdl  shosr  yott  QKirt    God  save  yoi^ 

pretty  cousin ! 
^Ib  SiYimifeD.)  And  yoUr  Sir  Forestti^ 

straigbtca  your  feather, 
JUnknit  your  llrow«^N6  game'£or  you 
ami! 
Men.  But  say,  relate ! 
AOL  Ay,  Biephew,  speak! 
Zo^f.  Relate? 
Speak?  And  what  then? 
Men.  The  king 
Zaw.  At  KroissenbrBBB 
Baa  beaten  the  HungariaBS  heartily. 
Whv,  uncle,  you  were  thetOi 
Men.  Who  asks  of  that? 
Zaw.  And  peace  is  made,  for  AaitriaM 
Men.  Have  done! 
Zaas  Foe  Otyria       « 
Men.  Dost  thoB  mode  Bie? 
Zaw.  What  then  would  yoB? 
Men»  Oteekar^Bianiage— 
Zam  Ay, that  is  dissolved! 
ArB,4%Mdlyr 

Zaw.  SigBod  aBd  sealed.    ThM  very 
day 
(^ma  Msifsret  jeurBeys  to  Yienna, 


♦    Mem  ABdle'lBois 
wlthi 
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Btirr*ft  i^Mil^TV   Bektba.)— With 

whom  the  kiog 
'  Zlow.  Ob,  weds  tgain  ? 
Whom  should  it  be,  but  her,  jour  daogh- 

teir  there? 
Deeplj  you  pteyM  your  game !  Before 

his  eyes 
You  ever  placed  tho  damsel^  ao  tildi*d 

up! 
Nought  prettier  could  be  seen !  If  the 

poor  thing 
In  wit  proved  haply  wanting,  with  your 

-  ■    own 
Xott  eked  out  hen— And  how  the  then 

held  forth!. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  talked  not  better! 

Lastly 
But  what  know  I,  of  how  *twat  all  con* 

trlved ! 
The  short  on*t  is,  yon  tnmM  his  heady 

and  now 
He  hmries  home, «  suitor  for  her  hand ! 
Ber,  {Starting up.)  To  her!  to  her! 
And  <at  her  feet  expire ! 

'    [Ihukei  mio  the  QMm*# 
/  dunnben 

Zatp,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Seicf.  Sir  Zawiseh ! 
Zaw*  Hold  you  merry ! 
We*U  dance   at  the  Kiog*f  weddwg! 

Merenberyc, 
Ihta  were  her  suitor  once^  ay,  and  Ooi 

knows 
Once^  o'er  the  evening  wine  cup,  I  be^ 

Here 
Her  pret^  red  and  white  eaoght  eveH 

met 
Crive  me  your  hand,  my  brother  and  allj^ 
[Seyfbied  turns  away, 
J/iL  Wherefore  this  nonsense?  Tell 
us,  short  and  phun. 
Whom  weds  the  King? 

Zaw.  The:  answer  shall  be  short 
As  Is  the  question.    Ktmkunda.  gmd- 

chUd     • 
Of  the  Hungarian  King. 

Ben*  Poison  and  pli^! 
•   Zauh  ¥cMi  wanted  a  divoreeb  tobonrM 

for  years 
ItomotuigiL  He  is  divore^— 4md  wooe 
^mg,  Bdla'a  grand-daugbter. 
>  Mem  Deoelved!  betrayed! 
Shameful!  (SiHkmg  hi$ kmd.) 

Zam  At  year  thonght'a  door  knock 
noCaobahU- 
H  b(rfted  long,  open  Mt  B«w. 

Ben.  Dost  jest? 
Hou,  who  thyself  Bppff«?M*8t— •-» 
ZauK  I?  Of  sueh  madness? 
Bern  Thoa didst;  thontoa 

JiiL  Ihou  wast  aacoafldent! 

ring  bare  the  girf)«i»flml 
notUvi^MrXl 
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firj/.  Bkune  yon  thc'^maef  f  Bhyna 
yourselves!  Wbftbadeyoa 
Aim  for  your  dangliter  at  a'monarch*a 


Your  own  fiege  sovereign's? 

•    Zaw.  Sir,  that  might  bt! 

A  Merenberg  thus  dreaming  wei«  insane; 

JM  we,  from  Bom^IlM  world's  awtra- 

polls, 
^HTho  spring  from  ttoae  patriciaoib  tha 

world's 
Proud  sovereign^  we  wlio>  ai  Ocsini 

stood. 
Nearest  the  throne,  whence  now  St  PeCer'a 

might 
Governs  all  governors,  we  oaay  aspire 
To  princely  crowns,  ay,  and  a  Rosenbetg 
May   boldly  marry  with  the  proudest 

king. 
Besides— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
3iiL  (ektmgdoum.)  Corse  on  his laa|^ 

ter! 
Zttw.  The  daughter  ravce,  the  IvAm 

tears  his  hair. 
And  we  establish  old  nobility! 
Though  were  it  older  than  the  aagdi^ 

fiOl, 
Let  the  King  wink,  and  crack !  ooevA 

it  lies ! 
.  Ben,  But  ere  I  fiOl,  revenge !  Brother* 

revenge ! 
Jtfa.  (riting.)  I  mediuted  on't»  and 

think  to  act* 
i^w.   Art  tlioo  too  ronaed,  squara- 

shoulder*d  Milota  ? 
Nay,  then  the  King  most  tremble* 
Ben,  Fh>m  our  cause. 

If  thou  withdraw,  thou  art  HO  Boaeobeiih 
A  villain— Is't  not  so  ? 

If  &  So  'tis. 

Zttw.  Sobe'tl 
What  shaU  we  attempt?  Wheaaextke 
^  goes  to  oborcby 

Plmas  near  the  King^  and  stamp  vpOB  his 

toe. 
That  smarta  faiteBaQy^-So  w*n  twra^ 

Bern  He  moeka  oa?  di  v^  beadl 

No  Bosenbeif  * 
label 

MiL  Brother,  let's  go  I  Hewhocanjeat 
At  liis  name's  infiuiqr,  deasnrea 

Zaw,  Hold,  friendl 
WliOy  pmy»are  you,  thoa  to  vpbnid  mo  ? 

You, 
On  the  highway  wha  achemea  of  vow 

geance  shout. 
To  these  deaf  walla    and  opoa  mnf 

Conspire 
On  market  pUMoea^  and  r^Mtl  in  dwa^ 

hers! 
Sir  Seyfnad,  these  were  laro  coaapttitora ! 
^lath's  dnmkenneaa^  all  4 
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doonh 
it,  when  our  mansfon  it  on  fire,  the 


H«t.3     ,  Kt,*g\)Hokar9  Proiper^^  iU^  DeM.  SOU 

^MembhM,  «ii^|Mf^s  tile  only  ore.     vow  of  eternal  fidelity  Id  Wfig  Hettf/a 
**  -  .  -    memory  which  she  had  made^  ■ays,— 

'Tvras  not  a  solemit  vow,  such  as  anniila 

H«i  knit  by  chorch  rites  ;  yet  a  tow  H 
was, 

And  I  should  have  observed  it.  ' 
•  •  •  • 

Of  all  Injustice  bid  the  King  beware ; 

ThesmaJlestcalhdown  fearfttlretributiooi 

The  next  scene  preaeota  oa  with  tltt 
4riamphant  arrind  of  Ouokir ;  and 
we  shall  make  large  extracta  from  it» 
illustrative  of  the  hero's  reaembhmce 
:to  Bonaparte^  as  modified  by  the  dr- 
cnmstances  of  the  age.  The  presence 
chamber  is  full  of  courtiers^  ambaflsa* 
sdors^  &c  who  all  shouts— 

.    liong  lure  great  Ottokar  I 

OU,  Gentlemen,  thanks!   (PaiuctBtf- 
fift  AeknadmgTwrkaianembat^') 
•What  men  are  these  ? 

ChanoeUor,  Ambassadors,  my  Hege^ 
.SeMby  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy,  with  greet- 
ings, 
.And  proffers  of  aUiance* 

Ou.  Let  tbem  rise ! 
Jl  marvUlous  race,  and  marvellously  arm- 

ed— . 
Show  roe  that  sabre.    Far  too  crooked 
bent!  {Make9 a  ati  with  U,) 

Its  blow  is  powerless.    T'^t  you  must 

aUer! 
-A  crooked  sword  may  piss^  so  its  strong 

POtAt 

Lie  higher.    A  knight  of  mine,  with  hia 

>  broad  sword, 
Would  drive  ye  in  scores  before  him.— 

And  the  araaoor ! 
Wherefore  that  bunch  of  hair  ?  To  serva 

the  foe? 
He*U  seize  you  by  it*  pluck  yon  from  on 

horsebacl^ 
And  slaughter  you  at  will   Were  I  yoiir 

king,  .  , 

In  one  night  were  ye  shaven!  Let  them  go ! 
To-morrow  they  may  come  agam.   (JZa- 

eunt  TABTAas.)    Now,  sirs, 
Havorwe  contented  you?    Henceforth 

youMl  sleep 
tJnfrighten'd  by  Hungarians;  ive*ve  ex- 
pelled them. 
^Wha^js  there  more  to  do?  You  I  Who 

are  you? 
(TAe  Pngue  Depmiaiif  hat  odminM 

wtdhL  he  speaki.) 
Mojfor^  Prague,  The  Flrague  MoaS- 

cipality,  my  liege. 
Ou,  What  would  you  ?-pCHi!  Ob  with 

your  speech,  good  sirs ! 
I  am  a*weary-i-Tdce  mine  armour  •& 
•  ^Sktdawm     Two  mmmit  dmmm  Mm^) 
Mojf,  Most  mighty,  most  iaijncibla ! 

Tons 
Thy  vict*ry*8  fune  has  penetrated,  afld«— 


We  cannot  quench,  Ht  least  let's  warm 

mirhaiidfr 
•Tba>Ktng  4i  my  K^  lord,  and  tiien^ 

an  end! 
MIL  iOm^tkte  to  him.)    VriMid,  I 

suspect  thou  think'st  more  than 
I-  thou  speakest'^ 

Of  us,  how  deem*st  tliou  ? 
*    Zaw,  [Jkud^  y  As  good  honest  people, 
Who    guess    not    whafs    conceal*d— 

Chanced  ye  to  guess, 
^e  knew  not  to  eonoeal  the  mystery^  ' 

:  Thia  scene  ia  broken  off  by  the  en* 
trance  of  Queen  Margaret,  accoro- 
fpsnied^l^  RBdolf  of  Habsbnrg;  and 
followed  by  attendants,  carrying  the 
^hinting  Bertha,  whom  she  bids  them 
convey  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
will  in  person  visit  her.  Rudolf  rd- 
rooDstrates  against  such  superabun* 
^nt  goodness ;  and  the  Queen,  first 
observing  that  Bertha  is  6nly  weak> 
and  not  so  bad  as  her  relations,  says, 
*tliateven  whilst  insulted  by  the  silly 
jg^l  during  her  tr|uipph,  she  had  ali- 
"ways  purposed  to  show  her  kindness 
in  her  falL  A  long  dialogue  follows, 
'In  which  Margaret  displays  at  once  her 
pure,  gentle,  and  generous  character, 
and  her  unfitness  to  be  Ottokar's  wife. 
,yre  learn  that  she  is  older  than  him, 
€tie  widow  of  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen, 
the  King  of  the  Romans,-^'  The  cruel 
Jrederic's  too  soft-hearted  son,'-r-and 
that  her  afl^tiona  and  cheeiiulnesa 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him 
•and  the  t,wo  children  die  had  bon^ 
liim ;  that  she  was  herself  heiress  of 
Jiuttrm  and  Styria,  and  that  when, 
during  her  widowhood,  her  dmniniona 
£«we  Bvra^  hy  many  foes,  she  had 
yielded  to  the  myera  of  her  people, 
•and,  to  avert  tneir  ruin,  had  married 
the  young  and  heroic  Oltc^ar.  This 
aeodod  bosband,  ahe  aaya,  she  nev^ 
loved,  but  has  been  to  him  a  kind  md 
'ttfarefbl  wifis  and  has  learned  to  feiel 
for  him  the  pains  without  the  plea* 
'Boresi^loitff;  She  Bubmita  to  the  d£. 
Torce,  and  will,  as  Ottokar  desirea^ 
^confirm'  the  o^on  of  her  heritage 
made  to  l^im  upon  thehr  nuptials,  but 
irdRuea  to  admit  tfie  nullity  of  thehr 
namiaffe,  that  the  years  she  has  lived 
jrith  him  may  Jiot  be.ataincd  with  sin 
and  shame :  she  laughs  at  the  sudden 
discovery  of  near  relationship  between 
herself  and  Ottokar ;  and  concerning  a 
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c'  Otu  FtilleiiBUki!'  -r  / 

.   FiiUn  Here  am  I»  nay  Uege* 

OtU  Upw  call  jrou 
The  place  where  the  Hungiriaos  wei^ 

routed? 
FuU.  *Tis  KroiNenVraiui* 
Oiu  Join  Fool !  There  we  encampMf 
Think*8t  thou  I  know  not  where  1 1^/ 

I  mean 
where  the  last  charge  of  cavahy  waa  made 
That  ended  alL 

wm.  *Tit  called  Marriiegg,*  fbr  thm 
Hie  March  in  a  sharp  angle  benda. 
,   (Hi.  Marchegg; 
So  ahall  the  town  be  named,  that  there 

I'll  build 
Jl  monupent  of  victocy !  Mardiegg 
Shall  be  my  Fortune's  landtniirk,whencg 

we'll  onward  5 
fpr  who^abonld  stay  me  ?— And  to  lateal 

times 
Whoever  rUita  it,  of  Ottokar 
And  hU  brave  warriors  shall  discoorae ! 

{Rim.)    What  now? 
iHtL !  true,  ye  want  the  leg— Good  Maater 

Mayor, 
Help  with  the  boot— That  will  not  do— 

.  Away! 
' "  (Be  tears  ^  the  booty  andJUng^  U  among 
.     ,  them*) 

t7pon  the  hill,  beyond  the  river*8  bend, 
Ring  Bela  sat  on  high,  beside  hts  chair. 
Stood  Henry  Preossel,  who,  I  marked  ft 

weU, 
l^ike  master  of  a  puppet  show,  explainSl 
The  field,  the  battle,  told  the  warriora* 

names. 
At  first  all  went  on  amoothly,  but  when 

•      '  Habsbdiig 
Burst  on  them  with  the  heavy  diivaliyi. 
And  all  fled,  all,  ^ho  in  Hungarian  curse, 
And  firom  the  Marches  wattira  ahaggj 

beards. 
Like  sedge  graaa  in  a  milMam,  rose.^- 

Where's  Habsbufg? 
Mtt !  by  the  livhig  God,  but  he  did  welU 
At  other  timea  a  quiet  man,  but  when 
He  falls  upon  the  foe,  a  very  devil! 
Where  is  Count  Habsburg? 

•  •  •  « 

Ko#,  Mayor,  is  the  Wbeb^hrad  wall  com- 
pleted? 

^   J%.  Yes,  good  my  liege. 
Ott.  The  Moldan  bridge? 

.     Ma^.  Last  night 

'Twas  flnUhed.^ 

.  Ott  Ay;  ye  kne^  I  esme  to-day. 

This  Germans  whom  I  seilt,  BavnriaM^ 
Saxops, 

HaVeye  install*d  them  In  the  lotrtf 
urb? 


[tSept 

,   J^.  Forgive— 
'I .  Ott.  is't  done?    . 

May.  Your  Highness— • 
,-0^-yea,?      .  :  ; 

Jt/ay.  Not  yet. 

(m.  Why  not?  Ood*a  fiio!  Why  oott 
May.  Again  we  wish*d, 
£m  we  eiqioU*d  yoor  Giaeo'a  tito  Jli^ 

hemiana— >     v 
:   OM.  ExpeU'd?   Wkat-«Mana  aa^eir 

.  Waa  that  my  will  ? 
They  shall  to  Cbrodim,  wJfceiogoodfieMi 

and  meadows  .  \ 

Of  trabla  value  ara  aUotte44]ienv . 
>And  trebly  ahaU  they  have  their  ^onin^a 

cost: 
Bat  they  must  dear  the  anburbl  MnH 

and  shall ! 
"Ood*a  thunder!  WeQ  I knowidiat  jron 

Bohemiana 
Wonld  have  I  'Midat  eeBtoriea'  filth  jM 

crouching  mJt, 
No  ray  of  light  through  your  dfan  win- 

dows  creeping,     ^ 
Conaomuig  what  the  bygone  day  troiO|^ 

i% 
Saaniog  what  may  aopport  the  moROW; 

feasting 
On  Sundays,  dancing  upon  holidays ; 
For  an  else  deaf  and  bUnd  f— So  wonll 

ye  live  I 
So  shallot  not  be !  As  drownfaig  men  li^ 

the  hair 
We  clutch,  ril  clutch  ye  whereat  amarii 

the  most ; 
m  set  the  Germans  on  your  necte,  CO 

pinch  you. 
Till  by  the  smart  and  the  vexatkm  w»» 

ken'd  ' 
From  yOur  stupidity,  ye  Shall  fling  ont  ' 
Like  the  spurred  sreed-^This  mantlt 

comes  from  Augsburg.  ' 
Look  at  the'  si^n,  gold,  embroidery  ;    - 
Can  sin^  be  InBohemla-Wrooghtl  Wf 

God! 
Te  Aal  make  ancfa,  ni  feadi  yon  1  Widi 

Cologne, 
Vienna,  Ftois,  London,  abaU^yonrBfigVi 
Beonalbf^tmg.    Comitrias  that  of  old 
ContmndM  yon,  with  die  aword  have  I 


Hnngary's  rooted*  peaceftdia  Bavaria} 

And  Austria,  Styria,  Gfmiil%'  * 

And  Gorman  EgeT,  to  my  feilm  b^ 

kmg< 
To  distant  landa  Tve  bono  BoiiawSi'f 


£rom  distant  landa  hat  fame 

back. 
Jl  might  have  ^t-  in  quiet  liko  aq^l^ 

thers^ 


^"iBcletuid  In  otd  Gennatt,  wo  believoy  Eggy  neaas  a  sharp  comer. 
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follow, 
I  jwonise  you!    Instil  4he  Germans 
straigl^t  I 

ThenvroMh  of  the  Chancellor  now 
fea^MB  me  Kkigof  his  divorce.wfaich, 
UifWhcr  with  his  projected  re-inar« 
ImP^*  he  ftimottiiees  is  i  further  sacri- 
fioe  mi^  by  him  to  ^  good  of  the 
Mheniins,  and  sets  ibout  enumera- 
ting the  objeetions  to  fah  union  with 
Bftaicaret  ^  'but  growing  impatient^  he 
Uwsoff^  and  cmlers  tbe  Queen  to  be 
summoned.  She  appears,  rejects  the 
tsURt  of  Seyfiried's  n^er,  old  Maien- 
l>erg,  a  Styrian  knight,  to  plead  her 
cause,  saying,  dhe  will  speak  for  her- 
self and  submits  to  the  sentence  of 
divorce,  though  still  denying  its  jus- 
tice. .  Ottokar,  delighted  at  her  unex- 
pected non-resistance,  imparts  to  hc^ 
confidentially  the  highflying  sChepie^ 
that  require  their  separation ;  one  of 
which  seems  to  be  the  acquisition  of 
Hungarr  by  his  marriage  with  Kuni- 
Runi^,  between  whom  and  the  crown 
tbeie  10  only  one  male  heir.  He  thus 
ends:— 
f^mn-tlie  fitf  disfeant  Sound  to  th*  Add. 

•tic, 
V^roBi  the  Imi*s  stream  to  the  cold  Vis^ 

tola, 
jie  ItvM  not»  who  obeys  not  Ottokar : 
The  woild  has,  stnce  tbedays  of  Chaile^ 

BeheUI  no  ftslm  liki  mine.  .  Nor  e«M 

Of  CiMrleaague  SMasiir  this  head  to* 

high. 
boe  thing  alone  is  wanting~in  that    nlli 
Jhe  heav  who  majMoeive  it  £rom.mj 


yooi— Itese  lottto 


Thas  I  sow  set  the  roof  upon  my  bvild* 

infr 
AnAMdom  spon  liai^waf  s  Midgeheei 
,^Mngi  MfMjy  )i8M  mair  $  hiqpQod  jbIoo 

own,  your  bliss 
lavish  I  Mr  fot  mine  int'rMfcJs\  hoi 

yours, 
Vml  1  woMkli 

witbdrow- 
(ML  Spaikhere!  Only  !moi«itkili^ 
•. .  .     K^  Ottokar 
U  IK^  akwg  jtZh^  all  obey. 

Mugvet's  warning  relates  .chiefly 
to  thepMb^Ufi  diasaitisfiotaonjtnd  re* 
l^eUion.of  ber  Austrian  and  Styrian 
objects  upon  her  divorce ;  whioi  htf 
treats  with  scorn.  .The  discourse  is 
intemiptMi>y  the  entmee  of  i  Sty^  * 
viui  drptttMMy'- bringing  the  Dnm 
Hat,  in  acknowledgment  of  Ottokir's 


S9S 

detent  victories>  is  hid  biaen  previ- 
ously the  business  of  the  divorce  by  a 
similar  Austrian  deputation.  The  i$iy- 
Tian  spokesman  kneels  to  Margaretj 
who  Bays,  * 

•    No,  not  to  me ! 

OtL  Vlm^e  you  to  mt !  The  King 

'Of  Queens  is  the  creator!  And  be  sileift^ 

I  know  your  errand.— I  have  won.  your 
country 

Tlrom  Hungary,  and  win  'gainst  all  de- 
fend if ;         , 

Ifneed  be, 'gainst  yourselves.  Stand  with 
the  rest. 

And  wait  the  issue.— But  first  note  me 
well, 

That  ye  another  time  may  khoW  at  Qnce 

"Whom  ye  should  kneel  to. 

( -  Ottikir-  now  demands  fron.MiV- 
garet  the  signed  gift  of  her  inheritance. 
She  goes  for  Aift  pep^  herself,  becaufte 
it  lies  with  relics  of  her  first  husband 
and^ildren,  which  no  stranger's  eyk 
may  violate.  During  her  absence,  a 
deputation  of  Karinthians  bring  the 
Ducal  Hat  of  Karinthia,  bequeathed 
to  Ottokar  by  a  lately  deceased  unele. 
King  Bela  of  Hungary  and  his  su^Ue 
next  enter,  together  with  envoys,  sA^ 
by  tjie  Diet,  to  inquire  whether  Otto- 
kar will  accept  of  the  Imperial  digni- 
ty, if  offered  him.  The  Envoy,  who 
Bela  insists  shidl  be  first  heard,  thus 
ends  hia  address  :-^  ^ 

There's  an  old  saying,  that  the  £mpire's 
Eagle  T 

First  in  the  Lion's  den  shall  find  repose. 
|>o  thou,  high-minded  Lion,  then  receivf 
The  wandering  Eagle,  and  against  all  foes 
Be  his  defence!  (T^kimgJranihcMipiqf 

a  tun*) 
^  OU,  What's  that  ?  Whobaa  done  tha^ 
That  shield  bears  not  Bohemia's  snow- 

,-wlMtelion!  :    >    . 

Its  lion's  re^  1  •      :.♦ 

BMdn^if  Habflm^.  ^'Tis  Habshm^'s 
lion.  King. 
The  shield  js  mme%  entering  I  placed  ift 
there. 

burg? 
Ilvdoy,  I  am  he. 
2d  Envoy.  Here,  in  Bohemia? 
.JiifAi^.Homa  iron  (he  Crusade    , 

OU,  So;  enough— You'll  pleas^.to  wait. 
My  Lords   Ambassadors,  till   you  f9e 

oAled.  (Turn*  to  Bela.) 
My  noble  Prince,  to  you  a  double  dnty 

M^  Flmiai  •ein*iMie«ir«>'«W* 
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heir, 
Ani  Uiit  anotiier. 

OU,  Hov !  have  you  more  grandtont  ? 
Sda,  Sutpect  yon  nought?    Thou  art 

rejected,  child ! 
jnmt.  And  yet  'twaa  I  who  most  4e- 

aired  to  please. 
Will  Ottokar  reoeire  me  'mongst  bia 

warriors? 
\Throwt  off  the  Hungariam    kalpae 

emd  dMkf  appearing  in  womamy 

clothes* 
Zaw.  Beautiful  warrior ! 
XunL  Ha !  who  speaks  ? 
Ott.  Who  spoke? 

2at9.  The  sound  methooght  from  yon- 
der comer  came. 
Ant.  You,  sir,  it— could  not  be.    So 

impudently 
•TotiM  not  deny't  to  me,  standing  to 


Great  king,  you  have  foigiTen  me  this 

surprise? 
Without  they  would  hare  left  me :  hut 

impatience 
Hither  unpell*d,  and  therefore  I  hither 
came. 
Muday(ntide).  Rude  inconsiderate  pr». 

cipitation ! 
Qj^EEN  Maboaret  returm  withpaperu 
Oa.  No  season  now— - 
Marg.  (holding  by  a  chair)  Oh,  God  I 

Take,  take  me  hence. 
Mereru    (advancing)    Help,  help  the 

queen ! 
Ott»  Sir,  who  called  you  ?    Who  bade 
you 
Desert  your  place  there?  You  hare  once 

before 
Been  orer  busy— Back !— (Merenbibo 
faOibadt,) 
Marg.  Will  none  assist  me  ? 
BMi.  Illttstrious  Queen,  accept  mine 
arm.    In  Habstmrg 
ne  persecuted  never  fidled  of  succour. 
Ori.  And  who  bade  you? 
RtuL  For  bidding  does  he  wait. 
Who  knows  not  prohibition  7 

Off.  ThatroyUnd 
Tou  tread,  forget  not ! 

BmL  Only  whilst  I  pleaseu 
Tour  battles  as  a  volunteer  I  fought, 
Vot  Ibr  reward ;  even  thanks  I  can  es- 

cnse. 
Xour  subject  I  am  not. 
Oti.  StirnoC,  tin  be 
To  whom  bekMBgsdedsloa  has  decided. 
Steond  Etwoy.  Then  I  will  ondertate 
the  queen's  defenee. 

This  second  envoy  pro^et  to  be  the 
QMnoellor  of  theArcnbishopof Mains: 
and  all  thevariona  tervioea  leadered 
by  Radtlf  ta  the  c)erg^  m  reeofM 


by  hiitory,  am  braig^  tomnd  by 

the  grat^^  priest,  who,  conjointly 
\ritfa  him,  leads.  off^Maf|;aret.  Ilia 
act  ends  with  Ottokar'a  professing 
finest  nncertainty' whether  be  nai 
condescend  to  accept  the  imperial 
jcrown. 

This  first  act  has  occupied  11%,  so 
long,  that  our  readers  mav  peHiapf 

Zrebend  an  intention  ot  devoting 
whole  number  to  King  Ottokar  ; 
and,  in  truth,  every  character  in  the 
play  is  BO  clearly  discriminated— every 
qieech  so  teems  with  meaning  that  we 
could  willingly  transgress  our  ofdjoary 
limits.  But  we  shall  bridle  our  incluf 
nations,  and— an  onnaiialconseqiieBe^ 
—quicken  our  pace.  The  second  act 
optms  with  Muota's  aeizing  Se^fne4 
von  Merenberg,  who  was  oeanng  t^ 
the  Diet  a  letter  from  bis  father  in  be^ 
half  of  the  repudiated  queen.  Za« 
wiach,  ridicaling  both  captor  and  cap* 
tive,  forthwith  restores  the  miadvq 
to  Seyfried,  whom  he  releases.  The 
next  scene  has  considerable  originality. 
Zawisch,  instigated  at  least  as  mudi 
by  vindictive  as  by  amorous  senti« 
ments,  makes  love  to  Kun]gunda,af* 
ter  a  fashion  indicated  by  nis  beha^ 
viour  upon  her  first  i^pearanoe.  H^ 
aufiers  her  to  detect  him  in  putting  a 
ditjfcy,  addressed  to  ^^  The  most  Beau« 
tifui,"  in  her  way ;  provokes  her  by 
bJ|B  denials,  then  confesses  the  act, 
but  upon  her  reprobating  hia  pre- 
aumption,  says  it  was  intended  for  her 
maia  of  honour^  and  retires.  We  in- 
sert part  of  a  aubaequent  tpeedi  of 
Kunigunda'a,  to  allow  the  character  of 
thia  half-savage  Hungarian  princess, 
upon  whom,  by  equally  irritating  her 
pride,  and  fiattering  ber  vanity,  Za«' 
vrisdi  oontrivea  to  acquire  a  strong 
hold. 

Oh !  were  I  but  agab  eat  of  Bebemiar 
Home>  *moBgst  myeoantrymen  1  llMra^ 

I  was  honour*d ! 
Theat,  tbaeegfa  the  kbigdom,fiffaad  wide 

Iroved 
Aa  led  my  wish— Ola^  my  boary  gnmd- 

aire 
Waited  upon  my  pleasure;  se  bis  kin ; 
So  all  our  princes,  and  whatever  was  roan 
Withhi  the  realm.  Oh,  there  waa  Ufe  aa4 

fire, 
Spirit  and  valearl  Tbenea,  to  distant 

Fragae 
lliejaammoii'd  me^  wben  reign'd,  they 

sidd,  a  king, 
Wedded  in  iwid  youth  teen  old  woman. 
Who  thinted  fsr  a  yeung  and  fieiy  mate« 
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I  pome,  ^ad'ilnii  ■  m  <?fcybegd,   Vet,  i 

Greybeard! 
Is  he  not  grfi»le4,>-besrd  ani  hasr? 

Wtthtoiii 
*lls  taid.of  war;  all's  one! — And  he> 

iH-temper'di 
Autborieative,  stem,  like  otber  Grey- 

beiMa. 
I  came  not  here  in  ailence  to  obey ! 

Kunigunda  has  now  to  bestow  a 
priM  upon  Zawi&cb,  as  victor  in  a 
toarnament^  during  which  ceremony 
Qmfaar  iadkecling  the  adzure  of  th6 
Anstrians  and  Styrians  in  his  court, 
as  hasMges  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
countryllQen.  When  Zawiach  is  dose 
to  JCvnigiiBda^  hesays  to  her  maid  of 
honour, 

Lady,  I  pray  you  to  restore  my  billet, 
'Tis  pot  deliver'd  right* 

Maid  of  S^onour,  Sir  Knight  •  •  • 
Sofo.  I  pray  you ! 
"hiaid  (f  Honour,  I  bave't  no  more. 
Zato,  Ko !  Then  'tis  right  deliver'd ! 
(^JTneeling  lefare  KuiaouNDA  passipn-' 
atefj/.) 
Oh  Queen,  receive  ten  diousand  thou- 
sand thanks,  (^Shudt/*) 
Beforehand,  for  the  prize  your  Grace 
bestows. 
OU,  {looking rrmnd.)  Why,  Kuuigunds* 

give  you  not  the  prize  ? 
XuTu  {(^inded.)  I  was  about  it,  ere 
you  gave  command. 
Sir  Kn^it  .  .  . 
SkuK  How  you  enchant  me,  mistreis 
mine ! 
(Sf^)  Oh,  hand  of  snow 
9o  warm  that  glpwest,  •  •  . 
-Kbit.  {f(fily')  Be  silent,  or  .  .  . 
Zaw.  (ahud.)  Attired  with  this  de^r 
pledge 
In  Ifeu  of  armour,  and  of  arms,theworU 
ril  traverse^  and  ypur  fame,  and  my 

king's  fame. 
Ever  proclaim,  and  in  dose  fight  main- 


My  Kfe  IS  jonrs  and  bis. 

(  JfTsiqirmg  as  the  stoopt  with  Ihe  scarf. 
Old  men  eh«aid  woo 
Old  womsD— Youth  alone  suits  youth. 
iSheJkngs  dmm  the  mmrfi) 
OH,  (looimg  nmnd.)  Not  flaislMd  ? 
9(mK  {mkiitmmg.)  My  head  npon  te 
'   •        scaffold,  if  3KW  pkate. 
-     CiL  WlMtist? 

Zam.  The  scarf  lias  dropt. 
Kw%.  Rsaoh  ma  the  scarf! 
llie  most  enduHag  mercy  h$A  an  ead. 
So  should  audacity — There,  ^ka  t^ 

scarf. 
And  fitfs  you  welL 

{Asshe  st9cp$t9  plate  UmkkfttnJ' 
Vol.  XXII. 


001^  Mp^pMfcMta'HhMi^^osi'iMi* ' 
sleeve.) 
Dare  you?  My  lord  aiid  husband ! 
Zawr(tvmmg  towards  ^  KtNG.)  My 
^      Hege  !  The  Queen— 
Ott,  What  wouldst  thou,  Kumgonda  ? 
J!Wn.  {qfterapatae.)  Go  yon  this  evaa- 
ing  to  the  chase  ? 

So  frivolous  a  question  displeases 
Ottokar,  and  this  singular  soerni  ends 
in  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and 
Queen.  She  withdraws,  and  refuses 
to  attend  the  banquet  As  they  are 
proceeding  to  feast  without  her,  the 
first  Imperial  Envoy  seeks  for  his  an- 
swer. Ottolcar  a^n  blights  the  ftn- 
pmal  di^ty,  contrasting  hts  own 
power  wiih  the  difficulties  and  dis« 
tressc^  threatening  the  future  Empe- 
ror. He  adds,  however,  that  he  may 
Eerhans  not  reject  the  crown  when 
roug^t  to  Prague  and  presented  to 
hip,  apd  proceed  to  speak  of  his  in« 
tentions  as  if  already  £mpacoi!)  When 
the  arrival  of  the  Chancellor — whom 
he  hs^  sent  to  the  Diet — accompanied 
hy  a  prince  af  die  empire  and  her4d8> 
is  annomnced,  Zawisch  exdaims— 

Permit  us,  royal  Prince  and  Emperor, 
first  amongst  thy  new  subjects-^— « 

[AU  advance, 
Ou,  Silence!  Back! 
What,  would  ye  tell  the  Diet's  messen- 
ger 
He  brings  unhopedfor  joy?  Nor  know 

ye  yet 
If  I  accept?    (To  ihe  Envoy.)  Whither 

go  you  ?  Have  I 
DiimissM  y6u  ?  Nought  has  chanced  that 

should  disturb  us* 
Th<en  tel)  this  Mainz  archbishop  to  be- 
ware !  ' 
If  to  the  Hhine  I  come,  and  soon  I  wilV 
To  tbank  him  for  his  crafty  opposition, 
1*11  drive  him  from  his  see. 

XThe  Chancellor  has  entered  d^ 
ring  this  speech.  The  Covriiers 
surround  him  uiiJt  inquiring  geh- 
lures.  His  remains  at  tite  back  of 
iht  SlagCf  wringing  Ids  Itands,) 

Nor  my  good  graces 
Enjoys  the  PaUtine  o'  the  fihine.    1*11 

give 
To  the  Bavarian  his  electorate. 
And  all^whp  *re  in  this  let^r  Aeaigaar 
ted  •  .  . 
Zaw,  (b^hindthreahmgouifasmvolunta^ 
rily,)   llie  £mpire*s  choice  not 
.    fallen  on  Ottokar ! 
{The  CaAHCELhOKshakeslushemiiiilUh 

Whoiseleoted? 

2K 
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Chan.  Rudoli;  Count  of  Habsburg. 

OU.  (Bttenmg  anxiously  to  what  is  pan' 

ingi  endeavourswUh  a  commUtoe  ef' 

/art  to  go  on.)  1*11  banish-^Look 

you — This,  Uiis  too  . . .  shall  |p ! 

(7%e  hand  with  tJte  letter  sifiks,  his 

.  ,  knees  Jailf  he  stands  an  instant  ^o- 

amg  Jixedly — theOf  starting,  stndes 

awaif  to  his  dutinber.) 

Zauh  Lord  Chancellor,  can  it  be  true  ? 
Chan.  Too  true : 

Habsburg  is  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Zuw.  But  how? 

OUn.   AU  promised  wen*DU)8t  suf- 
frages 
Were  lor  the  King;  when  suddenly  ar- 
rived 
Th«  Chancellor  of  Maint— him  you  saw 

here^ 
With  him  came  Austrians  and  Styrians, 
Complaining .  • .  But  no  more !  The  King 
retnms. 
Ott.   (retumingt  and  striding  vjr  and 
dawn  the stage.'h'GOf  bid  my  wife 
hold  her  in  readiness, 
VU  to  the  chase  this  evening. 

Chan.  (q/fcrapatMff.)— Ah,  myLiege! 
OU.  What*s  that?— (iterliM^O— Toa? 

Were  you  here  just  now  ? 
C^an.  Too  surely. 
Ott.  And  spoke  ? 
Chan.  I  did,  my  Liege. 
Ott.  Curse  on*t !  (Flings  his  glove  in  his 
Jttce,  then  leads  himjorword.)  What 
talk*d  you, 
Of  Diet,  of  election  ? 

Chan'  Hear*t  in  form. 
{EntfT  the  Burooraf  ^^Nuenbero,  with 
Heralds  and  attendants. 
Ott.    (striding  towards  lA^Tn.}— Sir,  who 

are  you  ? 
Burg,  Frederic  of  Zollem,  I, 
Burggr^  of  Numbeiig,  and  the  empire** 
Envoy. 
Ott.  Much  cood  may't  do  you !  (turns 

from  him  and  walls  aiooy.) 
Burg.  Rudolf,  by  God's  grace^ 
Emperor— 

Ott.  Does  the  empire  mock  me,  sir  ? 
Messengers  sent  to  offer  me  the  crown 
Yet  wait  mine  answer,  and  ye  choose  an- 
other? 
Burg.  Sir,  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Prince  Archbishop 
Of  Mainz,  the  Diet  leam'd,  with  scoffing 

words, 
How  yon  the  empire  and  its  crown  re- 
jected .... 
OIL  Treachery  in  German  baron*  of 

the  empire ! 
Bm^.  With  treachery  Germany's  Im- 
perial barons 


Charge  you?  Then  learn  what  tam*d 

the  princes*  choice  1 
We  sought  a  aovereign  merciful  and  jatt  9 
As  such  we  proffered  yon  the  crown. 

Then  came 
Reports,  came  witnesses,  who  loudly 

told 
The  princes  how   you  acted  towards 

Queen  Margaret, 
Your  wife,  whom  you  divorced ;  how  on 

the  rights 
Of  countries,  that  unjustly  from  the  em- 
pire 
You  still  detain,  yoa  have  encmth'd ; 

no  sentence 
JPronounced  bylaw  awakhig;  how  with 

death 
Your  mero  dis&vmir  strikes— To  no  snch 

deeds 
We're  used,— in  Swabia  and  upon  the 

Rhine. 
A  gracious  Prince  we  want,  and  above 

air, 

A  just  one.— Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions .... 
Liehtenstein,  (w//^«//.)— Treachery  f 
Ou.  Who  callB?^(MKrmvrsamofigthe 

company,) 
Many  voices.— 'Twas  Liehtenstein  ! 
Lich.  (rttshing  in,) — All  Austrians, 
Be  dn  your  guard  f  The  gates  are  kept 

by  gaolers. 
Seizing  on  whomsOever's  not  Bohemian ! 
FUUenstein,  (coming  vp  to  /dm  with  his 
sword  drawn,  )^- Yield  yourself  pri- 
soner. 
OtL  Liehtenstein,  your  sword ! 
Yours,  Ulrich  Liehtenstein,  Coont  Pfann- 
berg,  yours ! 

He  goes  on  to  name  several  others, 
and  this  act  of  tyranny  is  urged  by 
the  Buvfrgrqfj  as  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  Diet's  preference  of  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg.  The  Burggrafihtn  pro- 
ceeds to  execute  his  mission,  by  sum- 
moning Ottokar  to  Nurnberg,  these 
to  receive  from  the  Emperor  the  in- 
vestiture of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  to  Burrender  to  the  Empire  the 
lands  ha  illegally  occupies.  Ottokar 
contemptuou^y  refuses;  dedarea,  that 
if  he  visiU  Rudolf,  it  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  goes  off  to  hb 
hunting  party,  to  whidi  Kunigonda 
will  not  aooompany  him.  She  re- 
mains behind,  listening  to  the  lave- 
songs  Zawisch  chants  under  her  win- 
dow, and  the  eurtain  falls  upon  a  state 
of  afBdrs  so  threataoing  to  Ottokar^a 
hontmr. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  Act  pre* 
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sents  UB  with  the  violent  seizure  of  old 
Mcrenberg  in  his  own  castle,  by  Ott<H 
kar's  qommuKL  The  second  transports 
ot  to  the  Bohemian  camp,  upon  one 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Emperor  be* 
ing  encamped  upon  the  other.  We 
find  OUokar  angry  but  confident,  ex« 
amininff  maps,  and  half  explaining 
his  mifitary  prcgects.  The  Chancel- 
lor  talks  of  famine,  desertion,  and 
treachery,  urges  him  to  make  peace, 
or  at  least  to  accept  the  Emperor's  in« 
Station  to  a  conference,  and  further 
exasperates  his  wrathful  master,  by 
expanAting  upon  all  that  Rudolf,  since 
his  election,  has  done  for  bis  own  sta- 
bility and  Uie  happiness  of  Germany, 
by  exterminating  robbers,  dissolving 
oonMeracies,  quelling  insurrections, 
concluding  alliances,  &c.  Zawisch 
joins  them,  and  he,  whilst  the  Chan- 
cellor more  than  insinuates  doubta 
that  the  Rosenbergs'  resentment  for 
family  imuries  is  stronger  than  thdr 
loyalty,  laughs  at  the  old  minister's 
-  timid  prudence,  so  extravagantly  de- 
predating Rudolf's  power  and  exalt- 
mgOttokar's,  that  tnis  exaffgeration 
of  Mi  own  (minions  strikes  the  King, 
and  staggers  nis  obstinacy.  The  Bo- 
bcnkn  monarch  now  begins  to  find 
tttaonsy  satisfactory  to  his  own  pride^ 
for  meeting  Rudolf;  and  finally,  de- 
^te  Zawisch's  objections,  resolves  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  immeasurable  superiority, 
to  oom^  his  enemy  to  make  peace 
upon  his,  Ottokar's,  own  terms.  He 
closes  the  discussion  hj  conunanding 
his  train  to  assume  attire  so  magnifi- 
Cffit,  that  every  page  may  a  thousand- 
fold eclipse  the  German  Emperor. 
The  next  soene  passes  in  the  imperial 
camp,  on  an  island  of  the  Danube, 
where,  to  gratifv  Ottokar,  by  meeting 
him  halfway,  the  interview  had  been 
moulted*  Citiiens  and  peasants 
throng  the  stage,  eager  to  look  at  their 
Bmperor,  who  is  discovered  in  his 
tent,  busily  hammering  the  bruises' 
outof  bishefanet.  Having  completed 
his  job,  he  oomes  forth,  and  speaks, 
friendlfly  rather  than  afl&bly,  to  vari- 
ous individuals.  He  receives  compli- 
ments, promises  to  examine  into  com- 
{Aaints  and  redress  grievances,  rea- 
sons with  his  Swiss  soldiers  upon  his 
want  of  money  to  pay  them,  threatens 
severe  punishment  to  such  as  dare 
plundfr  the  peasantry,  and  presents  a 
gold  chain  from  his  own  neck  to  an 
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Austrian  poet.  In  the  mUdit  ot  tids, 
Ottokar  is  announced,  and  Rudolf  sits 
down  to  receive  him.  Ottokar,  splend* 
idly  anrayedy  i^Ypears  and  says. 

In  vain  I  look  around  to  right  and  left; 
Where^  noble  lords,  have  you  your  Esb- 

peror? 
Sir  Seyfried  Metenbeig !  Is*t  here  you're 

found? 
I  trust  dsen^ieie  to  meet  you!  Now, 

wbere*8  Rudolf? 
Oh  J^Gpd  be  with  you,  Habsbufg! 

Rudolf,  {ririrtg.)  Wherefore  stand  ye 
With  heads  uncoyer'd?  If  *tls  Ottokar 
Who  eomes  to  Habsbuig,  man  to  man, 

his  hat 
May  John  and  Thomas  wear ;  he  is  their 

equal; 
A  man.     Be  coverM !  But  to  his  Uege 

lord. 
If  comes  the  vassal,  the  Bohemian  Priaee 
To  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  then  woe 
To  whomsoever  Ms  In  reverence ! 

{Ooes  vp  to  Ami*) 
Good  morrow,  Ottokar ;  what  brings  yoa 

hither? 
OtU  (siartled  and  recoiling  a  Mtep,)  I  was 

invited  to  a  conference. 
Hud*  Is't  so  ?  You  come  on  state  af- 

&irs  ?  I  thought 
*Thadbeen  a  friendly  visit.  Then  to  bu- 


Frinee  of   Bohemia,  say^  how  has  it 
chanced 

That  now  you  first  obey  my  summons^ 
Thrice 

Have  I  invited  you ;  to  Nilmberg  first, 

To  Wilrzberg  next,  then  Augsburg,  to  so* 
ceive 

Tour  lands  in  fiet    You  came  not.    In 
your  stead. 

On  the  last  summons,  came  the  Lord  of 
Seckau, 

Who  nnbeoomlngly  demean'd  bissscUl 
Ott,  Bohemia's  fief  I  from  King  Rich. 

aed  took. 
JRtid.  From  him  of  Cornwall  ?— Tkue) 
there  was  a  time 

When  for  hard  cash  in  Gcmmny  was 
bought 

Yet  more  than  fiefr  and  lands.    But  that 
ispastl 

Tve  sworn  it  to  my  great  and  gracious 
God, 

Law  shall  prevail  in  Germany,  and  jus- 
tice! 

Lord  of  Bohemii^  as  a  pihiee  of  th'  em- 
pire, 

lU  have  you  acted  towards  the  Emperor 

And  empire.  The  Archbishopric  of  Sals- 
burg 

Have  you  invaded  hostUely,  with  robbery 
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And  murder,  iqflerinff  such  atracitle8» 
A«  even  tot  VvijtAm  werie  too  nornble. 
^  Otu  First  hotioarabljr  was  the  feud 

pToclaim'd. 
l{tK2<  But  fends  I  wiQiiofC  have.  P^flc^ 

is  required. 
AosCria,  Stjrris,  Carnioli, 
Karindiia,  £g!^r,all  that  from  ^  etopire 
You  wrongfullv  detain,  yoii  arast  resign ! 
Bring-pens  and  ^iqier.  We  ^ASX  fltgn  and 

seal 
Oft  Hal  By  til'  AMghtj  God,  wb« 

then  am  I? 
Is  not  this  Ottokar  ?  Hiis  not  his  sword  ? 
Bvesllring  man  address  him  thus?  And 

how, 
Sbonld  I,  as  my«ole  answer,  measure  bed 
The  Danube's  width,  and  at  mine  army's 

head 
Question  you  further,  sir  ?  Hotr  then  ? 

Rud.  Who  doubts 
That  you  are  an  experienced  wSerllke  king. 
Your  army  wont  to  conquer,  Bind  ydur 

treasury 
With  geld  and  silver  stiff?  In  nrtieti  am  t 
Deficient,  much.     But,  sir,  so  firm  re- 
solved 
My  purpose,  that  did  all  d6seit  roe,  fied 
The  last  man  finom  mine  arm^,  I  idone. 
Sceptre  in  hand,  and  erown  ^n  head, 

Would  enter 
Your  rebel  camp,  loud  sayhig,  Prince, 

restore 
What  is  the  empire's !  Him  joa  knew  of 

old 
I  am  not,  am  not  Habsboiig,  not  even 

Rudolf! 
The  blood  of  Germany  flows  through 

these  veins^— 
Germany's  pulse  is  throbbing  at  ttib 

heart, 
Whate'er  was  mortal  iSpe  east  off,  tsA 

am 

Only  ^  Emperor,  who  never  dies ! 

•       ••••• 

Five  shWii%s  of  Kght  money  in  my  pirrse. 
Did  I  at  Uim  embailc  for  my  campaign ; 
Bavaria's  Duke  defied  me ;  he's  subdued. 
Leading  a  scanty  troop,  thie  land  I  en. 

ter'd ; 
The  hold  itaeK  sent  sne  'its  trsops«-^tbey 

flock'd 
Vtom  out  yoar  ranks  to  jofih  tne ;  Austrte, 
For  me  has  conquered  Amtrfa.     I*ve 

swoen, 
By  the  all-seeing,  by  the  Tri-une  'God, 
Jiistlpeandpaaoe^^giutfd.  Mbtnhahr's 

breadth, 
Thaii&o6ttWne,alnklbooMtahi*  And 

thus, 
Staadnif  before  Hevveh^s  fiie^  do  1  «d- 

juretbee; 
Give  back  the  Empve's  right ! 
(ML  ThkUrndsaremine. 


Mud.  Thine  they  were  oer^r  ? 

OU.  Margaret,  my  wlte, 
Brought  them  me. 

Rud'  WheriB  is  Margaret  now? 

on.  No  matter! 
Her  lands  she  gave  me. 

Ttud,  Shsai  1  name  her  judge 
Betwixt  us  ?  She  is  in  my  camp. 
^    Oft.  Het-e?  She! 

Mud.  (in  an  altered }»ie.)  She,  wrong'd 
hf  you,  she,  of  all  happiness, 
All  rights,  so  harshly  robb'd,  dtis  monii- 

Ing  came  she, 
Meekly  to  sne  for  him  who  spared  not 
her. 

Ou.    The   labour   was   nperftiious.' 
Pray'rs  are  needless 
Where  Ottokar's  coneeni*d« 

Rud0  (demfy, )  Her  pray'rs  were  timely^ 
^nee  of  Bohelnia,  if  I  speak  the  word» 
You're  lost! 
.   on.  Lost? 

Rud,  From  Bohemia  you're  cut-off. 

Ou.  1*11  clear  the  road  whilst  you  be* 
si^e  Vienna. 

Rud.  Vienna's  mine. 

Ou.  No! 

Rud.  Master  Baltrani  Vatzo ! 
Where  is  he?   He  sought  audience- 
Vienna's  Mayor, 
Attended  by  the  municipality. 

The  Mayor  of  Vienna  nowadnaieei^ 
ipakes  a  speediy  and  mirreoden  Ike 
city  keys.    OtSokar  eaulidras  ;*— 

Damnation !  Ye  inconstant  Viennese, 
Trembled  jre  for  your  dainty  psdatea* 

wants? 
You liidl  repent  it!  I, from  RbstemeiK 

burg. 
My  stfongest  fort,  wOl  cut  off  your  sap-* 

plies. 
Mmd.    Mine  too  is  KlosteAieiibni^ 

Nothing  now 
aottth  «€  the  Dtaratbe^B  thxDe.-^SMerlc 

PtttMk 

Approach. 

(PEXTA0  <rd(»«cr«  with  danmati  iooH) 
OU.  Vile  traitor !  fav^st  thou  ap  nsy 

castle! 
Pelt.  Not  so,  dread  Lord !  But  lata 

last  night,  smyriood 
Ou.  Enough !  enough  I  lam  betmy'd, 
and  know  it  1 
But  triumph  not!  I  scorn  thee  atiU! 

From  Scyria 
A  powerful  army  my  tried  general, 
Milota,  leads ;  and  shall  your  mercenariea 
I'  the  rear  assail,  whilst  Qctokar  in  front* 
Crushes  the  weak  stems  Ul^e  a  thuodcf 

cloud. 
Escape  you  shall  have  none,  save  in  tha 
Ihmibc. 
Rud.  Too  daring  Prince,  no  more ! 
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Otu  Dost  thou  confess 
That  from  the  goal  thou'rt  distaot? 

Jiud.  Build  not  hope 
On  MUota! 

Ou.  My  ground  is  firm — "Hs  thine 
To  tremble.  Next  we  meet  in  arms;— 
Farewell ! 
JituL  Goest  thou,  the  lands  unyielding  t 
Ott.  I  yield  lands! 

Sud.  With  Milota  speak  theh  thyself, 
and  learn 
What  tniit  to  place  in  hfan.    The  Sty- 
rian  lords, 

(Milota  advances  m  chains,) 
Tliiis  fetter'd,  brought  him  to  me,  for  that 

hardly  ' 
ITieir  coantry  he  oppress'd.    TWce  off 

his  chains. 
See  here  the  Styrian  banner,  here  tbe^ 

Anstrian— 
Botli  countries  to  the  Eoqnre  have  rab^ 
mftted. 
{Dqmtatiohs  ofJustriam  and  Styrians 
advance  v«rft  their  banners^ 
GellaiC  Bohemian  king,  stand  not  thua 

gloomy. 
Look  round  you,  scatter'd  are  the  ok>yd% 

and  all 
Is  clear  to  sight.     Be  Austria  lost  •  • . 
OtL  Not  yet. 

Rud,  Do  not  deceive  yourself!  Inly 
you  feel 
The  lands  usurped  are  lost,  and  lost  tor 

ever! 
Tou  were  a  great  and  powerful  king,  be- 
fore 
Hie  opportunity  6f  acquisition 
Enkindled  in  your  heartambitious  wishes. 
You  still  remain  so,  powerful,  wealth]^,' 

great. 
Although  of  what  you  cannot  keep  de^ 

prived: 
Rbt  God  forbid  I  should  outstretoh  lin- 
ger 
Against  your  hiwftil  propoty !  Noreould 

A  puissant  host  is  yours,  well  arai*d,  well 

train*d 
To  every  form  of  combat,  and  uncertain 
Is  battle's  fortune.    But  that  lortone 

tempt  not ! 
CeoliBet  God*s  hand  pointing  you  out  his 

will! 
Me^  like  yourself,  did  bonour^s  idle 

impulse 
In  early  life  seduce.     On  friend  and  foe, 
Stsanger  and  kin,  tlie  recess  eneigy 
or  my  young  arm  I  tried,  as  though  the 

world 
Weae  but  a  stage  for  Rudolf  and  his 

sword* 
Ostkw*d,  I  joiaM  yon  in  jtmr  Prussian 
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Against  the  Heathei^  jraur  Heogeiiaii, 

wars 
l^ougfatby  your  side,  mwardly  murmuring 
Against  the  narrow  limits  Church  and 

SUte 
Set  to  rash  valour,  that  i^ks  larger  field- 
room. 
But  then,  God  took  me  with  his  m%htt 

hand^ 
And  on  a  throne,  raised  for  a  world's  be- 
hoof 
On  high  he  placed  me.    Ev'n  as  fores 

the  Pilgrim, 
¥nio,havingclimb'd  the  mountain's  broir, 

looks  down 
Over  wide  regions,  and  upon  the  waHs 
That  iirampM  him  erst;  so  seemM  as 

from  mine  eyes 
Scales  vanished,  and  at  o«oe  all  mkie  am^ 

bitkm 
Was  heal'd.     The  world  was  fbm'd  that 

all  might  live. 
And  none  is  great  but  one  alL^oling  God  f  * 
Earth's  dream  of  youth  is  dreem'd,  and 

with  his  brood 
Of  giants  and  of  dragons,  has  the  season 
Of  heroes,  of  the  mighty,  passM  away. 
Nations  no  longer  burst,  like  snowlawineS, 
On  nations ;  fermentations  work  and  parll 
And  altoost  I  could  deem,  fronj  signs  i've 

noted, 
We  at  the  entrance  stand  of  difforeni 

times. 

Rudolf  describes,  at  gmler  length 
than  we  can,  the  promise  of  oomibdraA 
and  cultivation.  He  succeeds  in  soft- 
efiiBg  Oitoker,  tad  pnrvaiis  upon  him 
to  do  homage  for  his  lawM  doml«. 
nions,  and  to  restore  his  usurpations. 
That  no  eye  may  hehdd  the  proud 
king  upon  his  knees,  the  emperor  re- 
tn-es  with  him  into  hie  dosed  tent; 
At  this  critical  moment  comes  Za« 
wisch,  learns  what  is  transaoting  with* 
in  the  tent,  and  eiLclaims^— 

H%hef  And  so  0Mc««a*d7  That  h  a 

sight 
Should  ghid  the  Ikithful  1 

iCuts  the  tent  eords,  the  otrtain /iOttt 
and  OrrOK  AM  is  seen  *qtm  his  kneeit 
bffsre  RvpOl^O 

Seel  the  kng  is  kneeling ! 
Manif  Behemiam,  The  Mi^g  is  kueeU 

ing! 
QU.  (starting  upy  and  mehingfiem  thf 

Um)  Shamed! 
Uud,  {/oUouiMg  him  with  the  Uwmmui 
banner.)  Will  you  not  also  . 
Receive  Moravians  fief  ? 

Ottokar  kneeb  again,  the  huatoeas 
ia  coichidod ;  and  die  Empeivr,  ^fa 
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ererj  demonatimtbn  of  friendship^ 
letTes  him^  for  the  purpoie  of  repair- 
ing  to  Vienna^  and  receiying  the  ho- 
mage of  that  cit^.  Bat  Ottokar  remains 
OTerwhehned  with  a  sense  of  disgrace ; 
and  upon  beinff  addressed  apologetical- 
ly by  Seyfriedy  flings  off  crown  and 
mantle^  and  breaks  away. 

The  fourth  Act  passes  in  Pcague, 
tipon  an  open  space^  h€£oT6  the  gates 
or  the  royal  castle.  FuUenstdn  and 
Milota  first  appear ;  the  former  is  in 
trouble  about  Ottokar,  who  has  vanish- 
ed ever  since  the  scene  in  Rudolf's 
tent.  Milota  is  inclined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  and  setting  every- 
thing to  rights,  both  in  Bohemia,  and 
with  the  Empire,  that  Ottokar,  when 
he  shall  return,  may  be  compdled  to 
govern  better.  When  they  withdraw, 
Ottokar  comes  on,  with  a  single  at- 
tendant, whom  he  sends  to  adl  the 
Chancellor,  and  then  says  :-* 

/  tread  thy  haUs,  thou  Castle  of  ny  fin. 

thert? 
Profiwe  thy  threshold  with  my  foot  ?  Of 

yore, 
When  I,  a  conqueror,  in  jocund  triumph 
ApproachM  thee  through  loud  echoing 

streets,  presenting, 
To  greet  thee,  banners  I  had  won  in  fight. 
Wide  open  didst  thou  fling  thy  gates  in 
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And  from  thy  haftleweats  my  hthen 
look'd. 

Thy  lofty  stmcttire  was  for  heroes  raised. 

And  never  didst  thou  harbour  man  dis- 
graced! 

Here,  mine  own  porter,  will  I  sit,  and 
ward 

Infomy  from  my  house. 

He  aocordingiy  seats  himself  upon 
a  stone  bendi,  covering  his  head  with 
his  mantle.  Whilst  he  remains  in  this 
posiUon,  ddsens  pass  over,  speaking 
of  him  with  dislike,  and  rqoidng  in 
his  shame.  Then  old  Ben^ch  von 
Rownberg,  in  a  state  between  dotage 
and  insanity,  leads  in  Bertha,  who 
having  likewise  lost  her  senses,  has 
Bol,  It  seems,  spoken  for  months. 
The  wretched  Other's  entreaties  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  child's  voice 
once  more,  were  it  even  in  raving  fren« 
xy,  are  very  aflfecting,  notwithstand- 

former tymnny,  his  trcaimentofQueen        ou.  You  lata  upbraided  me,  for  I. 


periority  over  herself,  taunting  him 
with  his  previous  arrogant  defiuioe  of 
Rudolf,  and  present  degradation  to  vas- 
salage,  until  she  has  nearly  maddened 
him.  She  then  mentions  her  intention 
of  returning  to  Hungary,  and  with« 
draws  with  Zawisch  into  the  castle. 
She  is  succeeded  by  the  ChanceUor  and 
an  Imperial  hersld,  followed  by  the 
multitude.  The  herald  comes  from 
the  Emperor,  to  require  the  punctual 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  release 
of  the  Austrian  and  Styrisn  prisoners. 
'The  Chancellor  makes  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  King's  absence,  when 
Ottokar  discovers  himself,  and  snllenly 
assents  to  everything.  The  herald  then, 
in  the  Emperor's  name,  invites  to  the 
council-house  all  who  have  business 
with  the  Empire,  and  goes  out,  follow* 
ed  by  all  but  the  faithful  old  Chancel- 
lor. Proclamations,  in  the  Emperor's 
name,  answered  with  loud  shouts,  re- 
sound through  the  streets,  entirely  ex- 
hausting Ottokar's  self-command.  He 
recalls  the  herald,  forbids  the  procla- 
mation of  any  name  but  his  own  in 
Prague,  and  commands  the  released 
Hostagei  to  be  drawn  up  before  him, 
lest  any  state  prisoner  should  escape 
in  their  company.  He  then  sdxes  cid 
Merenberg,  as  a  traitor  who  cannot  be 
pardoned.  A  long  alto^ation  ensues  ; 
the  herald  appeals  to  the  paper  signed 
by  Ottokar,  and  the  enraged  King  re- 
plies. 

Curst  be  the  paper!  Wnt  thou  tutor  me 
With  papers,  words  ?  I  still  have  swords, 

have  troops 
Unconquer*d— 'twas  by  craft  alone  ye 

conquer*d ! 
And  that  craft's  snares  1*11  burst,  even  as 

I  tear 
The  paper  fraudulently  won !— See  here ! 
(He  matches  the  paper fiom  the  fferald,but 
pauaes  at  he  it  about  to  tear  iL) 
Chanc.  O  God,  what  meditates  he? 

Dear  my  Liege ! 
Ott.  CaU  here  my  wife,  theQneen. 
Before  the  world 
Was  Ottokar  disgraced,  before  the  world 
Must  he  from  the  foul  stain  be  cleansed ! 

'Twasshe 
Who  drove  the  venom'd  sting  into  my 
breast; 
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YiridhMb  to  tpare  the  iiraste  of  human 

Mood, 
TVKh' Emperor  aone  prorincei  surren- 
der'd. 
Xwifd*  And  I  upbiaid  yoa  still ! 
(Hi*  See  in  my  band 
Tbe  treetj  to  the  iUnperor  that  binds  m^ 
If  I  /histroy  it,  I  destroy  tbe  bonds 
That  sbaekle  roe,  am  free  as  heretolQre» 
Shall  I  destroy  it? 
Kum'  No  brave  man  could  doubt ! 
OU.  Yet  think !  Anew  the  devil  war 
must  rage. 
With  blood  and  smoke  the  land  must  reek 


SIS 

I  win 


And 


anew; 
some  &ir  morning,  eaa*]y  may  it 
chance 

That  on  his  bier  your  consort  is  brought 
home. 
Xuni.  Over  your  coffin  rather  may  I 
bend, 
Than  lie  beside  you  cortainM  in  with 
shame! 
OtL  So  strong?  One  drop  of  mildness 

had  been  soothing ! 
KwiL  HU  from  disgrace  you're  puri- 
fied, approach  not 
My  chamber  as  a  husband.  {Going.) 

Ott.  Stay!  Behold! 
The  paper  is  destroyed,  mine  honour 

'  whole, 
Tbe  future's  door  thrown  open  I  What 

ensues 
W«*U  joiatly  bear.    God  grant  to  yon  a 

poftion 
Of  what  here  wakens^  and  to  me  yoor 
strength ! 
JTfiitt.  Now  will  I  welcome  you  I 
on.  Not  so  t  Not  so ! 
Blood  is  on  thy  white  fingers,  future 

blood! 
I  charge  thee,  touch  me  not!  Woman 

God  made 
Of  softer  clay,  and  named  her  Gentleness. 
What   then    arc    thou?— My   memory 

awakes. 
Telling  how  thou  received'st  a  King,  a 

husband 
Returning  home. — Away !  I  feel  my  sight 
Grow  dim — A  sign  'tis  time  to  go- 
Away! 

Tke  Queen  redrea;  Ottc^car  orders 
Merenberg  to  a  dungeon,  diamisses 
the  iMrald  fHth  tlia  other  >priaoner8, 
andMQtiipoB  th#  Bohemutna  to  renew 
their  oaths  to  him,  as  he  does  his  to 
them.  But  as  they  axe  kneeling  down 
fat  that  purpose,  ne  suddenly  says^ 

Kiieel  not !  Arise !— I  cannot  see  men 

kneel— 
And  swear  not !  Ofttimes  those  who  kneel 

and  swear 


Keep  not  the  oath  they  plighted* 

trust  ye 
So,  without  oaths. 

The  King  Jhcn  proceeds  to  issue 
orders,  expresses  some  distrust  of  Za« 
wisch,  who,  upon  being  questioned^ 
coldly  enough  says,  he  will  do  as  his 
fellows  do ;  observes  that  he  has  morr 
confidence  in  Milota,  who  may  hate, 
but  cannot  betray  him, — then,  grow- 
ing confused  in  his  directions,  re- 
marks, that  for  two  nights  he  has  nei- 
ther slept  nor  eaten,  and,  refuang  to 
enter  the  Castle,  lies  down  upon  die 
stone  bench.    He  sends  for  the  Queen 
to  take  his  head  ujpon  her  lap,  seem- 
ing to  renent  both  of  his  harsh  dis- 
missal of  her^  and  his  cruelty  to  Me- 
renberg^ whom  he  now  commands  to 
be  well  used  in  his  prison.  The  Queen 
refuses  to  come,  and  Ottokar  substi- 
tutes his  trusty  minister  in  her  place. 
As  he  drops  asleep,  FuUenstein  brings 
word  that  old  Merenberg  had  been 
flung  so  roughly  into  hu  dungeon, 
that  he  is  not  expected  to  surviyc. 
Ottokar  at  this  moment  starts  up  widi 
the  words,— 

Ha!  Merenberg^  is't  thou ? 
Chanc.  He  is  not  here. 
OtL  Metbougbt  he  stood  before  me— 
Sol  Sleep  1  Sleep! 

He  sinks  down  again,  the  Chancel- 
lor lays  his  finger  upon  his  lips,  and 
the  curtain  falls. 

The  fifth  Act  opens  in  the  church- 
yard of  Gotzendorf,  where  Ottokar's 
bivouac  is  established.  The  warriors 
are  murmoring  amongst  themselyes  it 
their  King's  unwonted  caution,  and  at 
his  ill  humour,  which,  since  the  flight 
of  his  Queen  with  Zawisch,  has  be* 
come  intolerable.  Ottokar  joins  them, 
—says  that  he  has  drawn  Rudolf  into 
a  snare,  and  will  fight  in  the  morning : 
he  is  confident  of  success.  Intelligence 
is  brought  that  a  yillage  in  the  rear  is 
on  fire.  Milota,  whose  troops  form 
the  rear,  disbelieyes  the  news;  and 
Ottokar  resolyes  to  ascend  the  belf^, 
whence  he  may  yiew  the  surrounding 
country.  The  entrance  to  the  belfry 
is  through  the  house  of  the  Sacristan, 
who  refuses  to  open  his  door,  because 
ladies  are  sheltered  beneath  his  roof. 
Upon  inquiry,  the  ladies  are  said  to 
be  the  suite  of  the  Queen.of  fiohemky 
and  Ottokar  bursts  in  lo  glut  his  re- 
yenge  upMi  Knnigunda  and  Zawiasb. 
MUota  makes  arrangementa  for  hia 
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nephew's  ttsciiit^  and  fbHows.  Otto- 
kar,  rushing  furiously  from  room  to 
room,  tears  down  a*  curtain,  hehind 
whith  he  Apposes  the  guilty  pair  con- 
cealed, and  discover  Queen  Margaret 
jm  her  toffin  l*-^He  atands  coofounded, 
murmuring^*- 

That's  not  Bohemia's  Qneen  ! 
Lady,  living  she  was  so. 
OU,  'Tis  Margaret  of  Austria,  once 
my  wife; 
But  for  we  were  too  near  a  kin,  divorced 
By  Church's  sentence— Heav*n*8  repose 
be  hers ! 
Lady.  Amen! 
•    on.  When  aied  die? 
Lady.  Yesterday,  my  liege. 
Olt.  How  carae  she  hither? 
Tjidy.  From  her  home  at  Krems, 
Driven  by  your  troops,  she  journey  d 

teVrds  Mareh^Eg, 
To  seek  the  Emperor— Death  here  o'er- 
tookhcK. 
Ott.  What  sought  she  of  the  B«iperor? 
Latfy.  That  she  aaid  not } 
But,  as  I  think,  she  went  to  mediale 

Ou.  She  was  a  mediatrix^Whereof 

died  ?he? 
Lady.  Of  what  is  called  a  brdten  heart. 
By  night, 
"By  day,  in  tears— 

Ott.  Enough.    Now,  whither  go  you? 
'    Lady.  Here  would  we  stay,  |iU,  one 

way  or  .the  other. 
The  war  be  over. 

Oa.  One  way  or  the  other! 
Lady.  To  liUenleld  then  bear  her,  and 
inter  . 

Her  in  th*  ancestral  sepulchre,  where  rest 
Duke  Leopold  her  father,  and  her  bro- 

ther, 
The  last  male  Babenberg,  Fred  nc  the 
warlike  fighter. 

OU,  Do  so,  and  take  this  ring 

MiL  (cnunn^.)  The  foe  advances ! 
OlU  I  come.— Now  leave  me.  (JPa^ 
MiLCWA.)  I^y  this  ring  from  me 
Beside  the  sainted  one  i*  th*  grave. 
lady.  Oh  King! 

Ou.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  w  i 
live. 
Come  thou  to  Prague,  tbi«  Imay 


Bora  Gemtanicatl    iVb.  XXIK  CSepi- 

Impress'd  with  MnBtt  oTillJtify.    And 

now. 
Haply,  thou  staA^st  belbre  Ood's  judg- 

ment-seat. 
Of  me  comphi&iing,  and  imptorhig  ven- 
geance, 
flh,  not  so,  Margaret  I— do  not  wl— 

avenged  ' 

Thou  art.    That  power  for  whictt  I  an- 

crificed 
Thee,  and  all  else,  from  me,  l&e  antMMi 
'  Iteves, 

Has  ftOlen ;  what  I  had  gamer'd,  wmds 

dispersed ; 
The  blessing  lost  that  fostering  canoe 

from  Heaven, 
I  stand  here  solitary,  bow'd  by  grief» 
And  none  console,  none  even  hear  me'! 

Marg'ret,  (jgoes  vp  to  the  coffitu) 
Unkundly  have  they  dealt  with  me !— Her 

head 
Bitter  Ingratitude  has  rear'd  agamst  me. 
Those  who  were  nearest  have  betray'd 

me ;  those 
Whom  I  exalted,  hurl  me  down.     The 

woman 
For,  whom  I  sacrificed  thine  excellence, 
My  heart  has  cloven  m  my  breast— has 

sold 
Mine  honour  to  my  stave ;  and  when*  I 

homewards 
Came  bleeding  from  the  battle,  in  my 

wounds 
^orbalmpourMvfenom.   Sowithtanats 

she  stung  me, 
Thatblhidly  into  that  death-snare  Irask^d, 
Where  now  I  lie  enUngled.  (KkeeHngby 

iheaifftTu)  Oft  didst  thou 
Console !  O  now  console  me  !  Thine  icy 

hand 
Put  forth,  and  bless  me ;  for  one  thing  I 

know. 
Death's  hour  is  come— this  day  may  seal 

my  ruin. 
Then  bless  me,  Margaret,  as  thou  art 
blessM ! 
The  scene  closes  upon  him  in  fhis 
frame  of  mind.    Without,  all  is  tu- 
jnult ;  the  battle  is  begun,  and  the 
King  wanted.    MiioU  receivea  from 
Zawisch,  who  is  in  the  Emperor's 
camp,  an  enlgmatieal  axbcrtatMil  to 
revenge,  which  he  anawtrs  as  enigma- 
tically.   OttcHcar  ebmea  forth,  and  aU 
hurry  off  to  fhe-^sombat.    Th*  aaenc 
then  changes  to  the  Emperor'a  army  ; 
but  we  have  already  gimi  extracts 


pense 
Thy  truth.    Now,  I  musC  go. 
Lady,  (apenmg  the  doof.)  Viemng^  gq  ^        

n^  t^^^at  tim4kat)  Marfret,  defeat  to  iltastrat^t&d^^ 

,        ^^^4^.mt^  Rudolf,  and  shaU  now  onljr  say,  that 

doTdme!      ■"•  "^  '^  ^  he  makes  his  dispoiitioris  with  hia  ac- 

CMamiftfw)  WthhU  ani  fiQ|H»  beivg,  ia^tp^>dpaentanH Wtolo^ 

.       ^IStt-wwtfat  htnH,  receivea  Kumgunda,  who  aeeki  re- 
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ftige  in  hit  ttmp,  u  coldly  as  cour* 
tetj  may  illow,  md  her  ooinpiinion 
ZftJrlipdi  Amtemptoimriy ;  forbiaa  tfao 
execatioii  of  a  eomptct  formed  hj 
flioae  idMMn  Ottoiar  bad  indivldiiallT 
inmiged,  to  single  Ilim  out  in  the  fiela 
urintjrhim;  and  being  suddenly  ae* 
•aSed  by  a  troop  of  Boocmians^  goes 
out  ujniing  maniaBy* 

We  are  next  transported  toinother 
pft  of  the  iMd^  where  Ottokar,  wlw 
nas  lost  his  hotse^  and  severely  hurt 
In  wg  imd  foot>  ni  Waiting  to  be  lo* 
flHXittted.  He  sends  Milota  up  a  hill 
to  observe  how  theday  goes,  and  Mk 
into  a  tndn  of  moral,  philo8ophieal» 
«nd  devout  oontempladoii.  He  te« 
pents  of  his  violence,  ambition,  and 
loddessness  of  human  life,  as  well  as 
of  two  ui^just  deeds  knowingly  com* 
mitted;  these  he  does  not  roecify, 
hot  we  condnde  the  divorce  of  Mar* 
gtxtt  is  one,  and  either  the  toduction 
of  Bertha,  or  the  detention  of  Meren« 
berg,  the  other.  Ere  long  he  is  sor^ 
wised  by  Seyfned^  who  endeavours, 
by  reproaches  and  taunts,  to  provoke 
Otiokar  to  tkll  upon  him,  ^at  he  may 
be  enaMed  to  allege  to  the  Eoroeror 
that  he  killed  him  in  self-defence. 
Ottokar  dirinks  from  attacking  the 
son  of  the  ill-used  Merenberg,  and 
Svynied's  friends  keep  off  aasistanoe* 
Ottokar  calls  Milota^  whom  SeyflMd 
thvs  questions* 

Or  friend  or  foe? 

HiL  No  foe  of  yours,  brave  man. 
Leads  this  road  to  Monvia? 

Oti.  MUota! 

MO,  My  brother  Beneseh  greets  your 
Grace;  he  died 
A  ttanioi^  and  abont  his  eoAn  ravos 
Hyfrensied  niece   -Oenflemeni  let  me 


JTuig'  (Htokar't  Prasperitif  and  Deatk. 


Oooitortonetoyou!  Idlrtuibyoanot 

[JSMt 
Ou.  BsfssfeesilhMiaa^anicaalnot 


f^wus  I  tky^Hjs  loidi  tbenes^  villain, 


a^  Ttmi  yieldl 
Oa  lWiBii*st  ^ott  It  eaptnrs 
mafOmkmJ  ▲ddressthoetollit^gbtl 
}fmg  cm  ki§  wmrndtd  fotLy 
loot!  Not  this  pain's  se». 
-ToQjivttiPstf! 
J  (am  jimttrim^)  Thoa*rt  lost! 
BeiMM  tby  warriois  fly ! 
4i^  'TSsblse! 
Koi  a  Bohemian  fliesi  Awiqr!  fit  to 
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&j(f.  and  Emet.  Aeuaiii  t 
Sntcr  LicuT£X8Tklir  beay%ng  dW  Amm 
trian  bannitj  amd  Soldiers 
UUk.  They  Hy!  Ciy,  Aostrial  Aus^ 
triaJ 
(Purwet  ihefying  JIMmiMt.) 
OtL  Stand,  cowards,  stand !  and  yon 

give  way  I 
fisy/  I'the  grave ! 
Not  else ! 
OtL  (aUackmg  kim,)  Bohema^  here ! 
&y^  {attacking him.)  Here,  Auitriat 
OU.  (JgfUmg.)  Httt,  Ottokar  ! 
jirj^  Here,  Merenberg  and  God ! 

{Cuts  him  d&wn — AfUr  a  ttmggh 
DTToixK  dUs.) 
Emer»  What  liast  thou  done  ?  Trans- 
gressM^the  Emperor's  orders ! 
(SxrrRtn>  ttands  Munwable.) 
Lich.   (rgttimittg,)    They're   routed! 
Victory  I  Austria  for  ever ! 
Enter  Rudolf  and  hit  Traki, 
Hud.  Stay  your  death-deaUng  hands! 
The  vanquithM  spare ! 
Wfaafshere?  Art  changed  to  ice  ?  Hat 

Ottokar! 
Upon  the  ground,  bleeiKi^  and  dadl ! 

This  act 
Is  thine !  like  the  first  nnirderer,  t/, 

and  never 
Let  me  again  behold  theei  (SksifiiedfiieB.) 

The  Bohemians 
Shall  home  return— Assure  tbehi  he  is 


For  whom  they  battled. 

Quern  Margarwt*i  Latfy  (tMamU)  Mercy! 

Help!   Help!  Help! 
Rud,  Who  cans? 
Ladtf.  (nuMfi^  In,  andfdlUng  at  hUJhet.} 

Oty  gracious  Emperor,  they  plun« 

der! 
nqr  set  the  house  on  firs^  even  totho 


Denying  vsst!  Fkotoetus^ibigb^praieef 
XmL  Haste  to  assist!  Wboartthou? 
Lad^.  Good  Queen  Mbi^SMt 
or  Austria's  lakhhd  bower  maiden  — 

There 
My  mistress's  corse  is  borne. 
Jlud.  See  there  tby  Kiiig'sl 
Lad^  Mercitnl  Godl  Died  he  aa  he 
to  pity 
Was  softening!  Tbou, unh^>py  prince! 

There  place 
6ur  corse  beside  him    be  theyiohiM  in 
death! 

iTheeqghiUph€9dwfomMhmtkt^tka 

Jb§t  Iff  whkh  OtfOKAft  Hfli.— r 

KowMuiipA  tfusort,  JbUowed  bjf 

Zawiicr  amd  BnnTHA.) 

Tm.  'Tls  said  the  King  is  taken  pri- 


Vou  XXIL 


JM.  Woman,  there  lies  thy  husband! 
(KvMUUMOA«4^s  ihriekfMh 
IS 
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up$n  her  knees,    Zawxsch  Hands 
vHfi  bent  fteatL) 

At  tbe  feet 
Of  bU  true  wife,  whose  death  spproved 
her  such. 
Bertha,   {tapping  the  o^rt.)— Open, 
Queen  Margaret;  see,  thy  con- 
sort waits. 
.[7^  Chancellor  U  brought  in 
with  other  pritoners. 
Chan,  Alas,  my  king  !   mine  erring, 
gallant  king!  {Taket  his  head  upon 
his  botom,) 
Rv4.  Liest  thou  so  naked,  so  despoiU 
ed,  great  king, 
Resting  thy  head  upon  thy  senrant*s 

breast, 
Of  all  thy  splendour-^all  thine  opulence, 
Not  one  poor  covering  left,  that,  as  a 

shroud, 
May  wrap  thy  corse  I    See  the  Imperial 

mantle 
HuNi  iougbt'st,  I  here  strip  ofl^  spread- 
ing it  o*er  thee,  (Does  so* 
Th»t  as  an  Emperor  thou  may*8t  be  in- 

terr'd, 
A  beggar  who  hast  died.    Bear  him  to 

Laaj 
In  princely  state  there  let  him  lie,  until 
To  liis  forefathers*  phice  of  rest  convey*d. 
{He  uncovers  his  head,  and  prays  sU 
Umtly,  imitated  by  the  rest.  KuKi- 
AV2(DA  veils  herself  {  Zawisch 
stands  gazing  fixedly^ 


CSfcpt. 

This  Tery  solemn  itAte  of  the  Dra* 
matis  PersQfue,  somewhat  too  solcma 
indeed  for  the  taste  of  a  firitish  audi- 
ence, 18  interrupted  by  die  insane^ 
Bertha^  in  a  way  which,  upon  tho 
stage,  we  should  esteem  actual  im«. 
piety.    She  recites  the  portion  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  most  applicable  to  the 
criminal  Ottokarand  to  herself  and 
the  £mperor  echoes  the  words  of  the 
lunatic    We  do  not  charge  our  in-*, 
thor  with  irreligion.    Devotion,  evtn 
enthusiastic  devotion,  appears  to  be  so 
usual,  we  might  almost  say,  so  essen- 
tial a  feature  in  the  German  chanu:ter, 
that  we  consider  this  anomalous  thea- 
trical procedure,  merely  as  one  of  those 
marks  of  deficient  tute,,  from  whidi 
few  German  works  are  altogether  ex-, 
empt,  although  Ottokaji  is  far  the 
least  blemished  thereby  of  Grillpar'- 
ser's  writings.    But  as  we,  not  heing^ 
German,  do  not  choose  to  turn  into 
hlank  Terse,  a  form  of  supplicatioa 
consecrated  hy  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  religion,  we  shall  here  cloee  our 
extracts;  and  briefly  state,  that  t)^ 
Bmperor,  when  he  has  fiui&hed  his 
orisons,  infeofs  his  eldest  son  with  the 
Duchy  of  Austria^  and  ends  the  Tra- 
gedy with  a  very  judicious  and  ami«, 
able,  speech  upon   the  duties  whidi,. 
by  the  gift,  he  imposes  upon  the  new 
sovereign. 


A  8UBALTEEM  nf  AMEAtCAr 


ChavtAe  XIX. 


An  earfy  hour  in  th^  morning  of 
tlie  95th  produced  a  change,  both  in 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  army 
in  general,  and  in  tbe  situation  of 
Charlton  and  myself,  in  psrticular. 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  and  General 
Gibbs  unexpectedly  made  their  ap« 
pearance  in  the  camp,  and  the  fbrmer 
immediately  took  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  expedition.  His  first 
measure  was  to  alter,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  distribution  of  the  forces 
which  General  Kean  had  made.  The 
adntoce  was  itissolved ;  and  the  entire 
army  was  divided  into  two  brigades 
€t  oolomns.  This  arrangement  sepa« 
rated  us  from  the  light  droops,  with 
whom  we  had  so  lon^  acted ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  appointed  to  compose 
part  of  the  right  column,  whose  line 
of  operations  lay  beside  the  wood. 

Dnring  the  Sfoth  and  90th,  iKHhing 


of  importance  occurred,  which  has  no^ 
been  detailed  with  sufficient  accuracy 
elsewhere.  Of  the  continual  approaches 
and  incursions  of  the  enemy  s  mount- 
ed  riflemen,  blowing  up  of  the  schoon- 
er, and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the 
ships  which  had  ancheced  near  her^ 
you  oannol  be  igaflnmt.  I  need  not, 
therefore,  speak  of  them  at  length, 
especially  as  it  waa  not  my  fortune  ta 
come  into  persond  t^mtk  with  tbe 
one,  or  to  be  a  very  ckise  ofaaerver  of 
tbe  other.  On  the07ili,«&«veDt  did 
take  pUtoe,  in  which  I  wm  deeply  in- 
terested. At  an  early  boor  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  tbe  troapa  be- 
ing ordered  mider  arms,  diaposidons 
were  made  for  an  Immediate  advance 
On  thia  occaaion  our  oompan  v  foiMMsd 
part  of  a  detached  party,  which  beuu? 
placed  unde^  the  oommaiid  of  Colonel 
llennie  of  the  81ft  r^ghntiit,  was 
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appointed  w  ww^e  •*.*-  .^w.w^w...  - 
she  eohiam ;  and  extended  in  skir- 
Biiihing  order^  partly  across  th^  plain, 
And  partly  into  tlie  wood.  My  own 
aeetton  liappened  to  be  thrown  amone 
the  trees,  but  taking  post  myself, 
^iefly  on  the  most  exposed  flank,  I 
enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  of  ob- 
aenring  the  whole  course  of  the  ope- 
rations; and  of  the  spectacle,  as  it 
presented  itself,  I  must  endea,vour  to 
give  you  something  like  a  distinct  ac- 
count. 

-  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, you  must  know,  to  protect  the 
front  of  the  army,  eiAer  ijy  day  or 
tiigbt,  by  a  regular  chain  of  outposts. 
Every  morning,  indeed,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  a  corps  of  some  five  or  six 
hundred  mountediiflemen  camedown ; 
which,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
fibin,  watched  our  movements  in  a 
very  irregular  and  imsddier-like  man- 
ner. The  'head- quarters  of  this  corps 
invariably  established  itself  in  a  house 
distant  aoout  lopg  musket-shot  from 
our  sentries,  and  close  to  the  main 
MMd  ;  whilst  the  rest  wandered  here 
sad  diere,  as  indination  or  caprice 
seemed  to  direct.  Regularly  as  night 
dosed  in,  again  these  mounted  men 
withdrew,  and  then  began  that  system 
of  irritation  in  which  General  Jackson 
appwed  to  take  so  mudi  delight ;  and 
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columns  again  pressed  forward.    The 
day  was  clear  and  bright,  there  was 
just  enough  of  frost  in  the  air  to  be 
agreeable,  knd  we  were  all  in  the  high- 
est spirits.    On  we  went,  therefore, 
fbr  about  three  itiiles,  without  any  halt 
or  hindrance,  either  from  man  or  in- 
animate nature,  <»ming  in  our  way^ 
But  all  at  once  a  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented to  us,  such,  indeed,  as  we  ought 
to  have  looked  for,  but  suth  as  mani- 
festly took  our  leaders  by  surprise. 
The  enemy's  army  became  visible.  It 
was  posted  about  forty  yards  in  rear 
of  a  canal,  and  covered,  though  most 
imperfectly,  by  an  unfinished  breast- 
work.   The  outlines  of  several  bat-, 
terics  had  been  traced,  a  ditch  ^as 
marked  out  and  partly  begun— in  a, 
word,  the  rudiments  or  an  entrenched 
position  were  before  us.    We  who 
were  on  the  right,  felt  neither  astonish- 
ment nor  regret  at  the  prospect.    We 
saw  that  the  works  were  contemptible, 
and  we  made  no  doubt  of  carrying 
them  as  soon  as  we  should  fairly  aU 
tempt  it— above  all,  we  met  with  no 
interruption  to  our  progress.   But  the 
case  was  otherwise  on  the  left.    The 
head  of  that  column  had  no  sooner 
arrived  within  range  of  the  lines,  than 
a  tremendous  cannonade,   not  only 
from  the  guns  in  position,  but  from 
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influendngtheissuesofthecampaign,    opened  upon  it.    We  could  perceive 


served  to  harus  and  annoy  our  troops 
severely.    Why  no  attempt  vras  made 
on  our  part,  during  dther  of  the  days 
above  mentioned,  to  drive  back  these 
stragglers,  and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
enemy's  pontion,  I  know  not.    All 
that  I  do  know  is,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  thought  of;  and  that  even 
on  the  27th,  when  the  whole  army 
was  put  in  motion,  our  progress  was 
ftJT  a  while  as  slow,  and  as  drcum- 
gpect,  as  if  a  thousand  ambuscades  had 
been  on  all  sides  of  us.    The  right 
column,  for  example,  which  skirted 
the  wood,  after  moving  forward  about 
three  or  four  hundred  paces,  was  com- 
manded to  halt.    The  house,  it  ap- 
peared, which  the  enemy  usndly  oc- 
cupied, had  not  been  examined,  and 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  pass  it 
by  without   examination.     Instead, 
however,  of  leaving  tfiis  to  be  eflfected 
by  the  l^ht  troops,  a  couple  of  pieces 
ot  cannon  were  ordered  to  the  front ; 
and  the  emptymandon  had  the  hbnour 
of  1}eing  several  tfmes  perforated  vd  A 
youi^^thoi.    This  bong  done,  and 


rjainly  enouch,  that  the  fire  was  not 
harmless ;  for  the  colu^nn  instanUy 
deployed  into  lines  of  battalions,  and 
the  lines,  after  pushing  forward  some 
little  way,  halted,  and  lay  down.    On 
our  dde,  however,  an  oppodte  course, 
was  pursued.    Though  the  column, 
paused,  for  what  purpose  is,  I  conftss, . 
a  mystery  to  me,    our  skirmishers, 
dashed  in   mcressed  force  into  the 
wood,  and  became  immediately  en- 
caged with  a  body  of  riflemen,  who^ 
were  posted  there  for  the  purpjwe  of 
covernig  the  right  of  the  enemy  s  cen- 
tre.   For  an  instant  the  firing  was 
tolerably  sharp  ,•  but  we  drove,  them^ 
li^fore  us  in  gaUant  style,  and  had  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  their  outer  defences, 
when  an  order  arrived  that  we  should 
proceed  no  farther.    Whilst  I  hve,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  such 
an  order  was  issued.  Contrary  to  all  fex- 
pwstaUon,  we  found  the  bog  within  the 
cypress  wood  perfecdypassable;  whilst 
the  entrenchments  which  it  behoved 
vs  to  carry,  consisted  then  of  nothing 
more  ^a»  a  few  abattii,  with  a  tow 
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qwiuttl  ojT^McUi  di;q|W9  op  u;i  tbe  retE« 
One  sfttrited  d^t,  mck  as  we  wsn^ 
prepanog  to  make^  must  have  canied 
us  tlurough  them.  Bu^  our  azdour 
was  cepr^sed;  we  wereeyen  directed 
to  fall  back,  and  we  sfi^iit  full  four, 
hours  standing  or  sitting  idly  under 
cover  of  the  trees>  and  listening  to  the^ 
sound  of  the  enemy's  guns,  wbkh 
played  incessanUv  u^n^our  comrades* 
To  complete  the  business,  we  werein-*. 
forroed>  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
aftemoop,.  that  the  main  body  wa» 
retiring,  and  a  little  before  dark  we 
followed  the  example.  Thus,  without; 
•0  much  as  one  effort  to  force  through, 
them,  was  a  British  army  baffled  and 
repulsed  by  a  horde  of  raw  militia*, 
men,  ranged  in  line  behiiid  a  mud-, 
wall)  which  could  have  hardly  protect*, 
ed  them  from  musketry,  far  less  from, 
round-shot ;— there  was  not  a  man 
among  us  who  failed  to  experience, 
both  shame  and  indi^tion,  when  he 
round  himself  retreatmg  before  a  force. 
fi>r  which  he  entertai4^  the  most  so*, 
vereign  contempt. 

^  I  bave  said,  or  I  ought  toJiave  said,, 

ttut  theretrograde movement,  of  which' 

I  am  now  speaking,  was  conducted  in^ 

the  most  disorderly  manner*   To  save 

the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  the. 

I  still  continued,  thei 

its  were  directed.  to> 

»  and  small  parties^ 

This  was  done,  and. 

L  it   doubtless,  cork*, 

}slX  we  were  not  re^ 

;,  for  they,  rent  the, 

-.„ p,w-w,  and  plied  us  more. 

and  mpre,  bqskly  with  grape,  round-, 
i^ot|,  and  shells.  It  was  impossible, 
that  BO  many  missiles  could  be  thrown, 
without  causing  some  loss;  about 
thirty  men  put  of  our  column  fell,  and 
at  least  1^  manv  out  of  the  other.  One , 
unfprtunate  fefiow,  who  was  walking.! 
before  me,  received  a  nine- pound  shot, 
on  the  knapsack,  and  it  literally  dash-, 
cd  him  to  pieces ;  but  we  were,  on  the, 
whole,  fortunate  to  escape  so  well,, 
more  fortunate,  psrhaps,  than  our, 
want  of  resolution  deserved* 

We  did  not  fall  bade  to  our  original, 
encampment,  but  having  accomplish-, 
ed  as  much  space  as  was  deemed  suf-i 
fldent  to  protect  us  against  the  ene*. 
my's  fire,  we  halteid.  The  ground  now . 
occupied  resembled,  in  almost  every 
parUcular,  that  left  behind.  It  waa  an . 
linbroken  flal^  without  trees,  hedges, 
or  any  other  species  of  natural  cpv^  ; , 
and^  except  on  the  very  left  of  the 
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Uni^  totally  voad  aClNMldiii0ii  TImi 
troops  had  DBought  with  thevi  Ba^ent% 
and  of  materiala  Smt  tne  oonslraBtim 
of  hutstthere  wasA  lamentable  scazdl|(  i 
by  far  the  g»atest  nomher  wen  mtm 
cordingJy  compelled  to  biwmac  Bui 
oontinifted  exposure  to  thia  varkUa^ 
climate  soon  begap  to  affaet  «s  vara; 
sensibly ;  and  the  bad  quality^  aa  wett 
as  insufficient  sumly,  of  food»  waia 
sorely  felt^  For  all  these  gxievaBoeip 
however,,  no  remedy  exiated;  so  wedi* 
gested  them  as  we  best  oould,  in  tha 
hopO'  thai  better  foKtoot  mifjul  ewn 
yet  be  in  store  for  us. 

Duning  the  S8th,  20th,  SOth,  mi 
31  St,  strong  detadunenta  ftoin  tha 
different  corps  were  employed  iabiingi* 
ing  up  a  tram  of  heavy  ordnance  fkoaa 
the  Doata,  with  ample  supplies  oi 
powder  and  balL  It  was  not  my  fiUe 
to  be  employed  on  this  servtoe,,ao  I  earn 
soeak  of  it  only  fVom  heaiaay;  but 
the  labour  and  difficulty  of  aoc(HB^ 
plishin^  it  werei,  I  am  tohL  beyond  all 
calcuhition.  Nor  was  it  the  <mly  irk-, 
some  duty  in  which  we  were  engaged* 
The  pkqueta  never  mounted  without 
auffering,  sooner  or  lately  an  attack* 
Sometimes  the  enemy  contented  them** 
selves  with  cannonading  the  outpoata,. 
sometimes  they  advanced  large  eorpa* 
ip,  tha  d^y,  Wbo  amused  themaelvee> 
and  us  with  hmg  and  unpro^tabla> 
akirmishes.  But  their  more  usual  sys- 
tem was  to  steal  forward  in  sectiosu: 
after  dark^  and  to  harass  ua  with  a 
desultory,  and  troublesome  fire  o€ 
musket^  till  morning.  That  you, niay^ 
the  better  undei;stand,  how  these  atW. 
fairs  were  cc^nducted,  I  will  detail  to 
you,  at  length,  the  circumatancea, 
which  attended  a  tour  of  duty,  in 
which  I  myself  was  enoiged. 

It  chanced  that,on  Uiemamingof 
the  30tb,  I  waa  put  in  command  of  a. 
picquet  My  post  was  abundantly  ex- 
posed; it  waa  a  shallow  dry  ditch,  dia« 
tant  about  half  way  between  our  own 
and  the  enemy's  lines.  Having  paraded 
my  men  an  hour  before  dawn,  I  march- 
ed forward,  and  being  conducted  by. 
the. officer  whom  I  waa  about  ta  re- 
lieve and  the  sentinels^  and  inatnicted 
aa  far  aa  he  was  able  toinstruct  me, . 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  behoved  ma 
to  act,  I  set  him  at  liberty,  by  aanfr- 
ming  the  atation  whidi  he  abandoned. 
For  some  time,, all  remained  quiet; 
the  day  mduidly  dawned,  and,  aa  ila. 
light  ezhibitea  no  manifestations  of 
hostile^  design  on  the  part  of  the  ena* 
my,  we  began  to  flatter   ourselvea 
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^ )  with  fowor  4a»» 
Cthuk  badanimed 

__,      3atw»w«iei^eedily 

eonviocud  thftt  o«r  ca)cid»tioiit  moL 
bum  finned,  ob  efrantoiu  gKNUids. 
A«  7«^  aeitli«r  I  dot  tbe  men  had 
▼gtitMwd  tgliglit  nfira;  W6  fbmd  the 
|ME^  i^oin  IK  mm9  to  relieve  with* 
out  OM^  and  WW  i»  te  fbl^wtd  tibeir 
adme,  m  toact  for  aoaiehovs  hy  the 
pittem  which  they  had  aet  ua.  But 
th»  day  waa  piendagly  oold«  A  heavy 
ohow«K  fell  from  time  to  tia^j  and  the 
ahaolute  diaeom^wt  of  our  aittialioa 
firoved  too  much  lor  the  whiapen  of 
pudepe^  Two^  firea  were  made  to 
Dlaaa  ii|^  one,  £x  tbe  men^  the  other 
^  mvaalf  and  my  compamon.  It 
■BWfl"  aa  if  the  Amerieaa  artiUery« 
saaa  had  waited  for  aome  such  olnoot 
tOrdtrect  their  ainiy  for  tho  smdce  had 
baldly  b^gwi  to  aacend,  whea  there 
pUyed  upon  iia»  from  a  battery  of  Awe 
gum,  aar  perfect  a  atorm  of  grape  ahot 
aa^erer  wmatled  past  the  earn  of  men 
Boatoa^;  and  in*  five  inimiteetbe< 
fiM  weie  abandonedir.  JMwithtbia< 
tfai  anemy*  were  not  contented ;  ander 
OQwr  oC  the  «aonoBad%  a  body  of 
afMna  two  dr  three  hundred  infantry 
a^mnaed,  in.  extended  otdei^  from  tbe ' 
liQM.  Thayoameonwithloudahouta^ 
and  eren  before  they  bad  aniTed  with- 
in anything  like  moderate  range^  com- 
ipwiead  a  lunmng  fire  of  muaketrT 
qMQ  tbe  aeatriea.  Tbe  ordera  which 
X  liad  i«ea«ed  were  peremptory,  that 
nptan  inch  of  aouncf  abould  be  giTen . 
^Pf  aa  loB^aa  I.  waa  in  a  condition  to» 
i>i>aintai»  it;*  to,  inatead  <tf  deairinff* 
the  Tidettea  to  £dl  baek»  I  adyanoed. 
"With  the  body  of  the  picquet  to  aup* 
Saartthem*,  At  lengtb9amoat*unin« 
tamat^akjrmMb  enaued^.  The  Amt*** 
zieaau^  i^  w^  perfectly  manifeat,  wevo) 
tawtmapa;  they  made  no  determinedr 
effixta,  prcMdy.itwaa  not  intended* 
iba^  the^r.ahould  make  any  effort  to; 
dpaa-uam;  but  they  pieaaed  focward^. 
4nMa  time  to  time,  Graeping  along  the 
fBoiiiid»  aad  nmning  from  ditch  to. 
ditah,  md  retieating  agawi^  aoaa  aai 
they  had  diadiarged.  their  pieoaai  Oai 
ouraide^  nomerement  whateferwaai 
made.  The  men  lay  down,  aa  I  di^* 
rectad,  behanda  rowof  buahea,  whiah* 
aerved,  at  l^aat»  to  eonoad  them  fromr 
tbew4iippeneBta»  and  eadi  file-regolarx' 
1?  ahiKed  ita-gnmnd  a  pace  or  two  toi 
die  liflht  or  left  aa  aoaa  aa  it  had  fifed. 
4y  tiuasoeana  many  Uvea  were  aaved^ 
for  the  Americana  legulaiiyretttriiedi 
QurHrey  aM  theynevar  fniled  tedi* 
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reen  th^  aim  Wranb  Ibto  I . 
whence  eur  amokeaaeeadedr 

The  affim?  having  kat^  aboH  fMir 
or  five  houra,  the  enemy  at  length  aanr 
fit  to  withdraw,  asHl  we  rettmcd  to 
oar  ditehj  with  the  trifling  kaa  of  en« 
ly  two  man  wounded.  Kor  did  tfaef 
renew  their  anmaement  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Their  caiw 
mm,  howevtf ,  continued  to  anney  ua 
to  the  Iaat»  inaomudi  that  die  very 
aentinek  were  under  tbe  neoesaity  oi 
hiding  themadvea.  Not  another  mua^ 
ket  waa  fired ;  and  we  were  content  to 
put-up  widi  the  one  aa  being,  at  all 
evebta^  leaa  diaag^feeable  than  theotbei!. 
Bui  aa  darkneaa  aet  in>  cauaea  of  dia« 
turbanoe  multiplied  upon  ua ;  of  whidh 
not  the  least  aknning  arose  firom  the 
culpable  negligence  of  aome  of  our  own 
pecj[»le. 

It  waa  ooatomaij  at  thia  time  to 
cover  the  aimy  dunng  the  day  widi  a 
line  of  posts,  which  were  considered, 
too  weak  to  guard  it  efiectually  at 
night.  The  conaequence  was,  that' 
just  before  dusk  every  evening,  a  re» 
inforoement.  was  sent  up ;  which,  in« 
stead  of  being  scattered  among  die 
difibrent  nicquets  dready  establubed, 
formed  a  distinct  picquet  of  itself.  The 
post  attached  to  it  lay  between  my 
party  and  a  party  of  the  light  br^^ade;, 
in  other  words^  it  wm  accustomed  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  a  line,  of  whidi' 
we  formed  the  flanka.  To-night,  by  * 
some  accident  or  another,  the  addi«> 
tiooal  pioquet  waa  late  of  arriving. 
Our  ordera— I  mean  the  orders  of  die 
out>poats  on  the  right  and  leiWwere 
to  contract  their  aenlriea  at  sun^eet, 
that  room  might  be  left  for  the  aen* 
triea  from  tbeaaabting  guard  to  pUnt 
themselvesk  We  obeyed  them  thia 
evening  aa  usual.  But  the  state  of  our' 
frcdinga  may  be  more  easily  ima^« 
uedthan  deacdbed,  i^en  hour  afrer 
hour  stele  on,  and  no  force  appeared*, 
to  fill  up  tbe  gap  which  we  had  made. 
How  tbe  officer  in  charge  of  tbe  other 
poat  bebaved>  I  know  not;  but  for 
me,  having  waited  aa  long  aa  a  aenae 
of  duty  Wuld  allow,  I  aet  out,  itttend* 
ed  by  my  aergeant,  to  aacertain  the 
oauaeofthiaUBaeoQUnti^le  delay.  Aa 
I  tmdg^  along)  a  tbouaand  uneaay 
thoughts  rose  into  my  mind.  Some»> 
timee  I  waa  appfehenaive  that  the  di<> 
vision  might  have  been  out  off;  at 
odiar  times>  die  hasard  whieh>  not 
we  oidy,  \mi  the  entire  irmy  ran,  ol. 
a.  auppriaalp  occurred  to  me ;  and  I 
oauld  not,  with  such  suapiauma  in  my 
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mind,  quit  the  post  of  duiger.    On 
the  contrary,  I  patrolled  bftckwtrds 
and  forwards,  from  the  extreme  lefl  of 
onr  own  line,  to  the  extreme  right  of 
the  other,  listening  ftom  \xme  to  time, 
in  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  finally  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  throw  out  some 
extra  sentries.    But  as  I  was  prepa- 
ring to  carry  the  resolution  into  prac- 
tice, my  attention  was  suddenly  otdkd 
off  to  other  ohjects.    A  heavy  tramp- 
ling of  feet  hecame  audible.    There 
was  a  sound,  too,  directly  in  front,  as 
of  horses  galloping,  and  first  one  vi- 
dettc,  then  another,  challenged.  I  ran 
to  the  spot,  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
men  fired.    The  report  was  fMlowed 
by  a  hurst,  as  if  a  squadron  of  caralry 
had  broken,  and  was  retreating.    But 
whilst  I  was  watching  here,  the  same 
sound  of  troops  marching,  cau^t  my 
ear,  and  on  hurrying  bade  to  the  void 
space,  it  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  distinct  I  (^ed  aloud,  but 
no  one  answered.    This  was  alarming 
enough ;  and  what  made  it  more  so 
was,  that  the  corps,  whatever  it  might 
be,  seemed  to  approach  in  ei-hellon 
from  the  front.    One  man  only  was 
with  me ;  but  determined  neither  to 
sufier  a  surprise,  not  needlessly  to 
disturb  the  camp,  I  pushed  forward, 
pistol  in  hand,  towards  the  road.  We 
challenged  again  and  agsin^no  one 
heeded  us.    My  finger  already  press- 
ed the  trigger,  as  a  body  of  men  be- 
came perceptible,  and  I  refrained  from 
firing  only,  till  I  f  houkl  have  challen- 
ged the  third  time.    It  was  well  that 
I  had  been  thus  prudent,  for  the  corps 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  long- 
looked-for  detachment,  which  had  by 
some  means  or  another  oontiived  to 
lose  its  way,  and  was  now  wandering 
back  from  the  vtij  brink  of  the  ene- 
my's canal,  to  which  it  had  proceed- 
ed.   Relieved  as  I  could  not  W  fed, 
at  this  disowery,  my  indignation  was 
nevertheless  too  great  not  to  burst 
forth  in  words.    I  rated  the  unfortu- 
nate .officer  in  command  roundly,  uid 
leaving  my  sergeant  to  assist  him  in 
idadng  his  sentinels,  returned  to  my 
own  ptcquet 

It  was  now  about  midnight,  and 
the  darkness  had  become  almost,  wi^- 
out  a  meuphor,  such  as  might  be  fdt. 
Instead  of  a  frost,  a  thick  mist  hung 
in  the  air,  which  notonl^  annoyed  by 
(he  cold  moisture  which  it  direw 
around  us,  but  effectually  hindered 
the  stars  from  casting  even  thdr  fee- 
ble giimmer  owr  tht  some^    Won 


out  wi^  fatigue,  I  liad  returned  fe 
the  ditch,— >not  to  sea^  myvelf  besMe 
a  comfortable  blaze,*— for  no  fire  was 
lighted,  and  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  tiiink  of  lighting  one, — but  to 
rest  my  limbs  a  litUe  by  lying  down^  - 
and  to  smoke  a  cigar.  I  was  thus  em- ' 
pbyed,  when  a  heavy  roUing  nofae, 
hke  the  movement  of  artillery,  caught  ' 
my  ear.    It  proceeded  fW)m  tiie  ene-  * 
ray's  lines,  audits  direction  was  plain- 
ly enough  towards  our  camp,  though 
greaUy  to  the  left  of  my  most  remote  - 
sentinels.    I  sprang  to  mvfeet,  and  ^ 
once  more  hurried  to- the  front.  I  had 
traversed  about  half  the  space' which 
dirided  the  picquet  from  tne  videttea, 
when  the  rolling  sound  ceased ;  and  - 
the  reader  will  not  doubt,  that  I  turn- ' 
ed  my  eyes  anxiously  to  the  spot  where 
it  did  so*    I  paused,  too,  tot  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  before  I  could  reRone  ny  ■ 
progress,  three  distinct  flashes,  foUow- 
ed  by  a  similar  number  of  reports,  «u& 
fidently  informed  me  of  the  cause  of 
my  disturbance.    The  enemy,  finding 
that  their  heavy  artillery  hardly  reach- 
ed our  camp,  had  moved  two  fidd- 
nieces  and  a  mortar'  without  their 
lines,  and  advancing  them  as  near  to 
the  sentries  as  a  regard  to  their  chm  * 
safety  would  allow,  were  now  cannon- 
ading, not  the  out- posts,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  British  army.   It  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  balls  fdl  not  short 
(^  their  nMtrk.  Looking  back  towards' 
the  position,  I  saw  that  the  fires  were 
hastily  covered  up ;  and  the  mumSur 
of  voices  which  arose,  gave  testimony, 
that  they  were  not  thus  stiffed  before 
it  was  necessary. 

'  No  directions  had  been  given  to  ut 
how  we  shoidd  act,  in  case  of  snch'im 
emergency,— because,  in  truth,  Ae 
emergency  had  never  been  contemi^a- 
ted;  yet  both  my  companion  and  nty- 
self  felt  atrongly  tempted  to  try,  wtie- 
ther  or  not  we  mignt,  by  a  forward 
dash,  make  ourselves  masters  of  tfaeir 
guns.  We  had  even  resolved  upsn 
hazarding  the  attempt,  and  w««  in  tha 
act  of  arranging  our  men  for  the  puN 
pose,  when  tiie  firing  suddoily  ceased, 
md  the  sound  of  artillery  retreating 
became  audikde.  To  have  followed 
them  in  their  retreat  would  have  beeti 
madness — even  when  we  thought  of 
attacking,  we  hoped  for  success  only 
by  oomingunffxpectedly  upon  them,  m 
wa  were  by  no  means  strong  efw«^, 
nor  was  it  at  all  in  accordance  with  our 
duty  tohazaod  an  action  with  the  wbota 
ilnfertaui  amiy.   W^,  theiafonf,  per^ 
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mitted  tliem  lo  deport  umnolrstctl,  aud 
coDteoted  oursdves  with  patrolling 
forward,  about  half  an  hour  after,  to 
see  that  all  was  right. 

From  that  time,  till  towards  mom*- 
in^,  we  were  k&,  in  a  great  measure, 
nndisturbed.  The  eoemv,  it  appeared, 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  gaye 
themselves  up  to  repose,  whilst  we  con« 
tinued  vigilant  as  before,  though  with- 
out meeting  with  any  serious  cause  of 
alarnu  About  two  hours  before  day* 
break,  however,  a  general  stir  took 
{dace  in  the  American  lines.  It  was 
their  mastering  time;  they  were  then 
getting  under  arms — ^not  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  attacking  us,  but  to  oppose  any 
attack  which  we  might  hazard,  and 
they  did  so  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpet^  and  other  martial  instru- 
ments. The  effect  of  this  warlike  tu- 
mult, as  it  broke  in  ail  at  once  upon 
the  dlenoe  of  night,  was  remarkably 
fine.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  there. 
The  reveillie  having  ceased,  and  the 
difierent  regiments  having  taken  their 


ground,  two  or  three  tolerably  full 
bands  beg^  to  play,  which  continued 
to  entertain  both  their  pwn  people  and 
us  till  broad  day-light  came  in.  Being 
fond  of  music, — ^particularly  of  the 
music  of  a  military  band,  I  crept  for- 
ward beyond  the  sentries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  it.  The  airs  which 
they  played  were,  some  of  them,  spi- 
ritless enoughj — the  Yankees  are  not 
famous  for  their  good  taste  in  any- 
^^g ; — but  one  or  two  of  the  waltzes 
struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful ;  the  tune,  howeve^,  whicxi  seemed 
to  please  themselves  die  most,  was 
their  national  air  known  among  us  by 
the  title  of  "Yankee  Doodle;"  for 
they  repeated  it  at  least  six  times  in 
the  course  of  their  practice. 

Dawn  was  beginning  to  appear, 
when  the  party  destined  to  relieve  us 
came  up.  Having  communicated  to 
the  officer  in  6ommand  as  much  infor- 
mation as  I  myself  possessed,  I  very 
gladly  called  in  my  sentinels,  mustered 
my  people,  and  marched  to  the  rear. 


Chapter  XX. 


Haviko  hitherto  said  but  little  of 
the  Dositions  of  the  hostile  armies,  or 
of  tiie  effect  which  a  glance  from  the 
one  to  the  other  was  calculated  to  pro- 
dn^,  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  stepping  greatly  out  of  my  way,  if 
I  endeavour  here  to  make  up  for  my 
fooner  onussioni. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the 
fidd  of  operations  consisted  of  a  nar-  . 
row  plAin,  hemmed  in  on  one  hand  by 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  woody  morass.  The  open  ^ace 
between  these  extremities  could  not 
exceed  one  thousand  yards,  whilst  the 
distance  of  the  British  from  the  Ame- 
rican camp  nuty  be  calculated  at  about 
two  miles  and  a  half.  As  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  vision,  the 
disposition  of  our  fiurce  could  as  easily 
be  noted  fram  the  enemy's  lines,  as 
iheir  lines  could  be  seen  from  our  bi« 
vouac ;  but  the  point  from  which  to 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  view  of 
both,  was  the  line  of  our  advanced 
posts.  He  who  stood  thare  saw,  in  hia 
nont,  a  long  paraoet,  composed  en-« 
tirely  of  earth  whicn  was  riveted  with 
thin  planks,  and  supported  by  stakes. 
About  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  advance 
of  i^  ran  a  bayo,  or  canal,  measuring, 
to  all  appearance,  from  ten  to  ^i\£tu 
iwt  in  width.    ThiSi  however,  ended 


considerably  to  the  left  of  the  river ; 
indeed  it  can  l^trdly  be  said  to  have 
covered  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
front  of  the  entrenchment,  whilst  upon 
the  high  road,  and  somewhat  out  of  the 
line,  was  again  Erected  a  flanking  re- 
doubt; there  was  a  semicircular  oat- 
tery  about  the  middle,  and  a  third, 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  profes- 
sion, an  inverted  Ridau,  protected  the 
extremity  which  joined  tne  wood.  On 
the  summit  of  the  central  work,  a  lofty 
flag-staff  was  erected,  from  which  a 
laige  American  ensign  constantly  wa- 
ved; whilst  in  rear  of  the  breast- work, 
a  crowd  of  white  tents  showed  them- 
selves, not  a  few  of  which  bore  flags 
at  the  top  of  their  poles.  The  Ame- 
rican camp,  in  short,  exhibited  at  least 
aamudi  m.  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war  as  modem  camps  are  accustom- 
ed to  exhibit ;  and  the  spirits  of  its  in- 
mates were  kept  continually  in  a  state 
of  excitation  by  the  bands  of  martial 
music. 

How  different  was  the  spectacle  to 
whidi  a  glance  towards  the  rear  intro- 
duced the  spectator,  presenting  exactly 
the  same  extent  of  front ;  the  British 
army  lay  there  without  tents,  without 
works,-  without  show,  without  parade, 
upon  the  ground.  Throughout  the 
wliole  line  not  more  than  a  dozen  huts 
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wer«  ereeled,  and  these,  which  con- 
tisted  only  of  pieces  of  pbnk,  torn  from 
die  hoases  and  fences  nea^>  fWoished 
but  an  ineflScient  protection  a^nst 
^  Indcinency  of  toe  weather.  Our 
men  n^ight  accor^ngly  be  obserred, 
some  of  mem,  walkmg  backwards  and 
forwards,  collected  in  maps  round 
their  fires,  others  stretched  at  len^ 
in  the  sun-beams,  apparently  rejoiang 
in  the  warmth  which  they  conyeyed. 
No  band  placed  among  them,  nor  did 
a  bugle  give  its  sound,  except  to  wam 
the  hearers  of  danger,  and  put  diem 
on  the  alert ;  on  the  contrary*  the  rou« 
tine  of  dutj  was  conducted  in  as  much 
nlenoe  as  if  there  had  been  no  musi- 
cal instruments  in  the  camp.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  which  the  conditions,  and  ap« 
parent  comforts,  of  the  invading  and 
defending  hosts,  presented. 

But  if  there  was  so  much  to  interest 
and  excite  during  the  day,  at  night  the 
aoene  assumed  a  thousand  degrees  of 
more  excitement  and  attraction.  Then 
an  hundred  fires,  from  the  one  en- 
campment as  well  as  fh)m  .the  other, 
threw  up  a  bright  red  light  into  the 
air,  rpund  which  groups  could  be  seen, 
moving  or  sitting,  inattitudes  the  most 
varied  and  picturesque.  With  the 
Americans,  indeed,  the  light  faHing 
strongly  upon  a  thousand  tall  mar- 
quees, proauoed  an  efiect  as  beautifcd 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  while  even 
the  rude  huts  and  blanket  tents  of  the 
British  troops,  exhibited,  when  begirt 
with  flames,  an  appearance  far  more 
imposing  than  they  ever  assumed  when 
the  sun^rays  smote  them.  Then  again, 
the  few  solitary  fires  which  marked  the 
stations  of  some  of  the  outposts,  were 
not  without  their  efffect  in  heightening 
the  sublimity  of  the  panorama ;  while 
a  cannon  or  mortar  discharged,  ^m 
time  to  time,  by  the  enemy,  gave  to 
the  whole  an  app^nranoe  of  warlike 
grandeur,  than  which  nothing  almost 
can  be  conceived  more  imposmg.  In 
ilunt,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks 
which  attended  the  guidance  of  a 
picquet,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  q)ent 
any  portion  of  my  dme  in  a  state  of 
higher  ei\joyment,  than  when,  during 
the  stlenct  of  nigfht,  I  vras  perambula- 
ting from  sentry  to  sentry,  and  feast- 
ing my  eyes  on  the  difierent  objects 
wmch  I  luiye  hm  aoinadeqnatdy  sue* 
ceeded  in  deacribinf^ 

I  have  said,  that  during  the  laat 
Area  or  (cur  daysi  the  troops  were  ba« 


ally  employed  in  bringfaig  vp  heavy 
cannon,  with  large  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion, fhnn  the  fleet  Theol^eet(^tidfl^ 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  to  ena^ 
^ble  the  artillery  and  engineer  officers 
to  try  dieefiectof  asdiemewhiditlKy 
had  scngestod.  Theypn^KMcd  todbe 
Oenend,  regnkriv  to  breach  the  eneii 
my's  lines,  and  they  undertook*  pto« 
vided  proper  dtspontions  vrere  miade, 
to  aiiettce  their  batteries  in  the  course 
of  three  hours,  kx  an  early  hoar  on 
die  Slat,  about  twenty  long  eigfatcens, 
and  fen  twenty-four  pounders  behit 
ready,  besides  powder  and  ball  etMmg^ 
for  six  hours  condnued  cannonading, 
it  was  determined  to  throw  itp,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  four  redoubtt^  from 
behind  which  our  gunners  ttight  take 
aim  with  increased  security  aiM  eAct. 
With  thirview,  detaehmettta  fhxneBch 
brigade  gotunder  arms  soon  aftordark, 
and  moved  to  the  fVont.  Having  ad* 
▼anoed,  in  profbund  sflenos>  abcmt  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
videttes,  the  working  parties  wcra 
commanded  to  halt— and  protected  by 
the  t^o  battalions  of  the  light  infim** 
try,  ^e  85di  and  95th  rifl^-oorpa,  di^ 
j>itcbed  their  arms  and  began  opera« 
dons.  All  vras  conducted  with  diemofC 
perfect  order.  N^ot  a  man  spoke,  but 
digging  sedulously  at  the  spot  pohited 
out  to  nim,  each  strove  to  execute  hi« 
task,  more  steadily  and  more  -quiedy 
than  another.  Nor  were  the  cflleerc 
backward  in  sffbrdfng  diem  asstatanee. 
There  were  no  idl^  bands  here  ;  every 
one  wielded  a  spade  or  a  pidc-axe,  and 
kuowim;,  as  we  an  koew,  thatWe woik«« 
ed  for  me  and  death,  widdedft«tonc9 
cautioudy  and  xealouslT.  ^Hie  eonse« 
queace  was,  that  long  nefbre  die  first 
stredcs  of  dawn  app^trcd,  diree  acrfid 
aemitoons  vfere  completed,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  placed  in  reib* 
diness  to  open  the  fire,  as  aooo  as  tfaerer 
should  be  ugfat  enough  to  direetft. 

Never  vrss  any  fidlnre  more  remarks 
able  or  ttnlocAcea  fbrthan  this.  l%e  in^ 
fkntry,1uiriiigaceompiiiahed  their  tasks, 
fisH  Imck ;  and  took  gnmnd  aome  bun«« 
dred  yards  or  twQJn  rear  of  thebatteries. 
There  we  lay,  anxiouiiy  expecting  thcT 
sun  to  rise,  and  confidendy  anticipated, 
that  long  before  his  setting,  weammM 
be  snugly  housed  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  But  die  sun,  as  if  ashamed 
to  shine  upon  our  disgraee,  was  (dow 
of  making  his  appearance;  a  heavy 
mist  obscured  him ;  and  tbemomintf 
was  far  advanced  befbre  k  ahtred 
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sway*    At  hat,  however,  the  enemy 'a 
Uaaa  weie  wibfe^  and  then  be^tn  a 
fife  from  our  batteriea,  so  brink,  and 
ao  ateadOy  kept  up,  that  we,  whawere 
bahliid,  naade  not  the  amallest  doubt 
«f  ha  aAet.-  It  was  answered  for  a 
•jMlUe  fmdf,  and  with  ieerotngdiffi* 
cidty*    By  and  by,  however,  the  ene* 
mf%  aalatetkn  btcane  more  spirited, 
till  it  gmdwdly  surpaiaed  oar  own, 
both'  in  raiNdi^  and  precision.    We 
wmt  a  good  deal  alaraaed.  at  this,  and 
thff  more  that  a  ramour  aooo  got 
^foa4»  that  our  batteries  were  not 
pmof  a^rinst  the  amaziiig  force  of  the 
iaaarican  ahot.    We  had,  it  may  be 
■tied,  impnidentlr  rolled  into  the  pa* 
npata  baneb  ^led  with  augar,  under 
ike  inpreaiiott  that  sugar  would  prove 
aa  effectual  as  sand  in  diecking  the 
pfugress  of  oamion  balls.     But  the 
erosft  akowoi  that  we  had  been  com* 
phiflly  mistaken.    The  enemy's  shot 
penetrated  these  sugar-hogsheada  as  if 
diey  bad  been  so  many  emfKy  casks, 
disnoaMdng  our  guns,  and  luiling  our 
aartiUcfy*men  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
mflffka.    There  oould  be  small  doubt, 
M  aoon  as  these  facta  were  established, 
Imw  the  eanuonading  would  end.  Our 
ire  eJackened  every,  moment,  that  of 
IW  AmerioMu  became  every  moment 
more  lerriUe,  tiH  at  length,  after  not 
aare  tfaaa  two  hoom  and  a  half  of 
4iffiiig»  our  batteries  were  all  silenced. 
The  American  works,  on  the  other 
bead,  reuiained  aa  little  ii^ured  as 
over,  aud  Wa  were  completely  foiled. 
.    Whilst  our  cannon  contmued  to 
p^r,  the  auamy  eontentod  themadves 
&y  retnniiag  tiMir  aalute ;  but  in  pro* 
partian  as  we  fire  cened,  they  b^;^! 
to  dicect  their  artillery,iMit  at  the  bat^ 
Jtstiaaoiily,  but  at  the  infantry  inrean 
Om  men  were  aooordingly  command* 
ad  ta  lie  down ;  but  even  thus,all  the 
abet  passed  not  hannlcss,  and  abput 
twabe  persons  of  every  rank  were  kill* 
ad  or  wounded*    As  soon  aa  this  be- 
mme  kmomn,  and  it  could  no  longer 
be  eonoedled,  that  the  promises  of  the 
engineer  dmrtmeut  were  not  likely 
Jo-  be.folfllied,  the  army  were  again 
jeaoHoanded  to  £U1  back ;  and  it  i^n 
,tS9k  up-  ita  ground,  foiled,  irritated, 
'    in  its  former  bi« 


I  need  hardly  observe,  that  men  who 
had  of  late  undergone  so  much,  and 
saw  bafiof^  th^m  so  little  prospect  of 
,9mmmh  began  to  feel  bo|h  their  aeri 
and  spirit  gradually  subeidr.     The 
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thoroi^;hiy  worn -out.  Every  man  hait 
been  busy,  in  some  way  or  another, 
during  the  past  week ;  not  a  few  hail 
been  without  rieep  or  a  regular  meal 
lor  sixty  hours ; — ^it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  these  spoke  and  thought 
less  of  future  glory,  than  of  imme« 
diate  suffering.  Yet  were  our  fatiguea 
by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  ^nemy 
liaving  made  no  attempt  to  carry  on 
the  heavy  guns,  which  we  abandoned 
•to  their  fate,  it  Was  judged  advisable 
-to  bring  them  into  the  camp  as  soon  aa 
circumstanoea  would  allow;  and  for 
4his  purpose,  working  par^  wciw 
•gain  sent  out,  as  soon  as  the  darkpesa 
acreeiied  thero»  It  was  my  fortune  to 
accompany  them.  The  labour  of  drag- 
ging a  number  of  huge  ships'  guns 
out  of  the  soft  soil  into  which  they 
had  sunk,  crippled,  too,  as  most  of 
them  were  in  their  carriages,  waa  more 
extreme  by  far  than  any  one  expected 
to  find  it ;  iudeed,  it  was  not  till  four 
o'dock  in  the  rooming  that  our  task 
came  to  a  conduaion,  and  even  then 
it  had  been  very  imperfectly  perform- 
ed. Five  guns  were  eventually  left 
behind.  Ttiese  we  rendered  useleta, 
it  is  true,  by  breaking  their  trunnions-; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  course 
of  the  late  operations,  the  British  army 
came  off  without  the  lose  of  some  of 
its  artillery. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  exp^ 
rienced  at  any  period  of  my  life,  H 
degree  of  fatigue  at  all  to  be  compareil 
with  that  which  now  oppressed  me. 
During  three  whole  nights  and  dayii 
I  had  never  closed  an  eye ;  my  food, 
during  that  entire  space,  consisted  of 
a  sratll  quantity  of  salt- beef,  a  sea-- 
biscuit or  two,  ami  a  little  rum  ;  and 
even  that  I  could  hardly  find  time  o^ 
leisure  to  consume.  1  was  now  so 
completely  overiDome,  that  had  I  beeri 
required  'to  perform  any  duty  at  the 
moment,  I  question  whedier  my  bo- 
dily atrength  would  have  carried  mo 
through  it.  It  was  not  without  son^e 
difficiuty  that  Icontrived  to  drag  my 
limbs  back  to  the  camp ;  and  having; 
done  so,  all  thoughts  of  further  exer- 
tion was  laid  aside,— I  threw  ray#elf 
dowu  upon  the  ground,  and  in  an  in- 
atant  I  was  ask«p,  and  the  evening 
was  beginning  to  close  in,  before  that 
deep  slumber  left  me.  But  it  proved, 
indeed,  a  refreshment  for  which  t 
knew  not  how  to  be  sufliciently  thank- 
ful. I  rose  perfectly  rettortd  to  my 
2T 
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lutural  Tigour  of  body  and  mind,  and 
|>erfectly  willing  te  act  or  aufi^ 
|vhatever  our  kadera  might  think  fit 
toreouirew 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  bad  q«a<^ 
lity,  and  insufficient  quantity  of  pro* 
yisions  isisued  out  to  the  troopa,  in  tha 
course  of  these  operational  waa  forely 
felt.  The  trutli  ia^  that  the  few  tup* 
pliea  which  the  country  at  first  fur« 
bisbed^  became  exhausted  in « day; 
and  we  were,  of  necessitv^  reduced  al* 
fnoat  from  the  firsts  to  aepend  entire* 
Jy  upon  the  fieet  for  our  aubast- 
•aiioa.  Huit  the^sailors  exerted  them^ 
waives  Birmuously  to  hinder  ua  frona 
jexperiendng  any  serioua  inoouTeni* 
•cnce  on  that  account^  no  one  can  do* 
iiy^—they  were  at  the  oar  continually ; 
but  sometimes  the  weather  prored 
auch  as  to  retard  their  progress,  and 
sometimea  thej  neglectra  to  set  out, 
till  the  Coromissariea*  store  had  b^ 
come  welinigh  emptied*  On  all  such 
occusions,  we  were  compelled  to  put 
up  with  half-allowance.  Yet  we  ma» 
Jiaged  to  eigoy  luxuries,  too,  such  aa 
they  were;  The  country  abounded  in 
sugar — and  here  and  there  an  orchard. 
of  Serille  oranges  adorned  it.  It  waa 
customary  amongst  us  to  substitute 
burned  biscuits  for  coffee,  which  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  rendering  sweety 
and  we  made  but  of  j^e  oranges  and 
au^ar  no  indifferent  marmalade.  Kor 
was  this  the- only  use  to  which  we 
turned  the  former  of  these  articlea. 
When  pork  and  bread  ran  abort,  U 
^*fs  Ho  uncommon  thing  for  both  offi- 
ctrs  and  men  to  appease  the  cravinga 
oT  hunger  by  eating  the  augar  ;  not, 
indeed,  as  it  waa  found  in  the  casks, 
but  after  they  had  moulded  it  into 
cakes.  I  cannot  say  that  anv  of  ua 
would  hare  aeleeted  such  food,  had  a 
choice  been  submitted  to  him ;  Intt  we 
y^ere  very  thankful  for  it,  and  iu  ao 
ifistance  did  it  prore  othcrwiae  than 
wholesome  and  nutritious. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  neither  the 
American  general  .nor.  our  own  re- 
OMuned  inactive,  though,  on  our  part, 
the  confidence  of  success  which  once 
prerailed,  bad  manSfeatly  abated.  Kcl 
only  were  f^esh  troopa  seen  to  pour 
daily  into  the  enemy's  caof,  but  a 
line  of  works  was  bq^un  by  ^em  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nvtr,  from 
which  they  contrived  to  enfilade  our 
bivouac,  with  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
yieeea  of  cannon.  On  their  nudn  po«i. 
tion,  Kkfwiae,   they  laboured  night 


CScpti 


no  was  DOW  uovaiijBlly 
digging  a  csmI  ftodi  ^a 
Mvoy  by  which  we  had 


and  day«  The  parapet^  whaah,  o« 
the  OOTuing  of  tbe  fiTtli,  any  tokul 
ably  actire  woam  would  har^  oto* 
ieapad  with  eaae,  waa  now  baighten* 
ad  to  aa  osid&sary  akituda ;  whilaa  4 
diteh«  mcaauiittgAoin  tan  «6  fiAeoM 
feet  bk  widtll,«M  from  fenxt49  m^ 
leet  in  depth,  oorcrad  and  piwtfefil 
it,  from  one  floric  to  the  ollMr.  it 
waa  understood,  tee,  tittt  two  addi* 
tienal  Jinaa,  in  rear  of  that  befcra  wav 
were  in  pragwaa  of  oanapMeif'wiriiiC 
rafts,  boats,  and  vessm  of  all-  siaaa 
and  dimeoaieos,  agf^dcd  the  iiissia* 
sippi,  and  cwmamJwt  the  ^ 
With  reapect  to  the  ttritiah 
again,  ita  tmae 
occupied, 

ami  of  the  hnyif  \if 
effected  onr  landing,  up.  te  tbe  liTaii 
The  obiiect  to  be  attained  by  thia  weak 
could  norbe  concealed;  itwaehitasd^ 
ed  to  bring.up  boats  fron  the  Lehn 
and  te  tranaport  e  diriaion  eaar  the 
river,  so  aa  to  oaptuie,  and'  torn 
againat  themaelTea,  the  whoie*cf -IIm 
American  artiUery  there  phmteifc. 
Now,  though  it  ill  beoemea  me,  eapab 
cially  aflcr  the  pledge  which  I  have 
given  to  theeonlnry,  to  haaard  nf 

r'  uon  on  the  meaawrea  pulsasd  in 
campaiflp,  I  nniat  he  prraaittHl 
ta  observe,  ttiatneve^  waaa  men  ae  ae^ 
verelv,  and  ao  nstiaBsly  .harassed  «a 
in  thia  undertakiiig.  Of  the^aahense 
whidi  propoaed  to  oarty^the  bettaviea 
on  the  opposite  side,  it  ia  iafynasihia 
to  apeak  in  terma  too  kildaiirf ;  it 
wasthe  only  plan  which  in  our  tir« 
emnataneea  offered  any  ahanaa  ef  a«e» 
eesa,  and  it  ought  to  have  heea  edawft- 
edatonce.  But  why  btaak  the seinta^ 
and  wear  out  tbe  atrcogth.  or  the 
ttoopa,  by  aetting  man  la  eiuavale  a 
ttendi,  full  twomitoa  in.icBgth,  end 
aix  feet  deep  ?.  M^e  had  dnned  heavy 
er1iaid».freai 


twenty*£aur  jponidara  ei 
the  mouth  or  the  creek  |  whara 
have  been  the  difficult^  of  4 
ing  any  number  of  light  beaH,  in'e  ti^ 
milar  manner?  In  my  hweble' opi- 
nion, time  and  toil  wan  never  ae 
thoroughly  wasted  aa  they- ware  T 
Had  a  few  ndleraheen  fraaMd,  I 
gioB,  cutters^  and 
might  have  been  run  thioagh  diehag 
with  perfect  aaae ;  and  all  the  liaini  < 
and  amcertaiaty  ef  arttfJMal  navigation 
avoidecl 

Bat  our  Chief  thom^eterwlM^  er 
radttr  the  pofsibili^of  Meviij^  kvm^ 
excfpt  dnaiigh  water,  never  oocurred 
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to  Mm.  TIm  coMequenot  was,  that 
lite  mMtt  utDT,  tang  diytiled  iiit# 
iMr  nli^  w«ed  inceaMiitly  by  day 
iori  by  aighty  fton  the  morning  of  tm 
»l  np  to  Ibe  efMiog  of  the  Cth  of 
imamxf*    ft  was  a  gigancie  unclort 


navigable  than  tbe  nii« 
AU^  tbcwfoi^,  waa  now 
Bf  nardidinaitjhonndapie 
r  ofipwctation  naa  oonverted  into 
opTiainty. 

Hm  Telay  to  which  Charlton  and  I 
kioBged  bad  ended  their  tasks  at  day- 
broak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th ;  we 
haid  tolired  to  our  hut,  for  a  hnt  we 
bnpytned  ta poBaess^aiftd having atopt' 
f^  an  hour  or  two,  we  were  seated  at 
oar  braakiitaly  more  blcased,  if  the 
4$9A  mttal  bo  told^  in  the  exeelleneo 
of  OMr  apfelitasy  than  in  the  meana 
wbieb  we  poaaeased  of  gratifying  Ibera. 
TW  eobnivaergeant  entering  at  the 
maoKBty  laid  down  the  regimental  or* 
dvly  book  before  na.  Charlton^eagerly 
'  ^t,  and  having  read  it  m  ai* 


J  banded  it  to  me.    lalaoread^ 
aa  te  aa  my  ntamory  may  be 
tfwtcd,  to  tbo  foUowing  effect  :— 

**  Tbe  troops  will  be  under  arma 
tw*  bo«ra  beroae  daylight  to-morrow 
wbtn  tbe  anny  will  form 
winnma  in  the  loUowing  or* 
dore-^rbe  rig^t  column,  consisting 
of  tiia  4th,  Slaty  and  44tb  regimenta, 
aUI  take  poet  near  tbe  wood,  the  iith 
landbtg  and  besring  the  gabioaa  and 
fimriaea;  tbe  kft  odnmn  caniposed  of 
OBO  ooaspaoy  from  tbe  43d  regiment, 
OMO  fiompaay  torn  the  ?tb,  the  03d, 
attdttb  Wast  India  regiment,  shall  sta* 
tiaB  itadf  vpoai  the  road.  Tbe  95th 
amimentyin  cstended  order,  shaU  keep 
up  tbo  coromwwrafuHi  between  the 
bead  «f  one  eakMBn  and  the  bead  of 
Urn  Mlher,  whilat  the  7^  and  43d  ahatt 
imaaia  in  aosara"  The  orders  then 
w«Bt  «K  aa  states  that  a  general  assault 
waald  be  nadaupon  tbe  enemy's  lines ; 
dMHtbeoommaBoerof  the  forces  placed 
tbo  fullmr  raUanoe  in  the  gallantry  of 
bia^nops,  and  the  skill  of  Bis  oflkers ; 
timt  atmngsmottta  wot  made  so  aa  to 
aaaBieaoeeeas^and  that  bo  confidently 
tnaatrd  that  to-trnmBOw  would  add  an 
ad^CionalhMtrektotbenMny  which  aU 
Ready  adoened  tbe  bvowa  of  bb  bmvo 
fattowera.  Tbe  oidtr  waa  wott  ek* 
We  read  it  wkb  iateiMe  in^ 
I  wa  datcraaiBcdy  thifi  aa  te 
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as  we  were  concerned  at  kaat,  no  ex* 
erttona  diould  he  spared  to  hinder  the 
gsneral'a  hopes  fttMn  suflSeringa  bligbu 
When  men  are  mad^  aware,  th^  at 
tbe  es^piration  ^  -m  Tew  hours,  the^ 
will  be  brought  into  a  situation  wbic» 
will  require  all  their  <iiej^ea  of  mind 
and  body  to  bear  them  honourably 
tfinm^,  they  almost  unavoidably  con** 
gtegato  together,  and  indulge  in  nn«» 
menma  surmisfs  aa  to  theresuhawhidi 
are  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  maana 
which  to  eaeh  appears  best  calculated 
to  render  thepe  results  favourable.  Oa 
die  present  occasion/ for  example^  not 
many  minutes  elamed  ere  our  hnt 
beoatd*  a  place  of  assembly  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  officers  attached 
to  the  corpa.  It  Waa  then  explained, 
that  the  mrasures  to  which  General 
Pakenham  so  confidently  alluded,  ootH 
sisted  in  the  pushing  across  of  tbe  85th 
regiment,  a  IMdy  df  marines  and  sea* 
men,  to  the  other  bank  of  the  riter,  by 
whom  the  gnna  mounted  there  wouldfale 
timed,  so  aa  to  take  the  American  |KH 
sttion  in  reverse*  Kext  came  a  vanely 
of  speculations  as  to  the  propriety  of  in^ 
trusting  a  regiment  ao  miserably  eom4 
Bsanded  aS  the  44th,  with  the  vitaUy 
important  office  of  carrying  the  ladders 
and  fiuchiea ;  whilst  the  chances  Of  sue* 
oeas  or  £ulnre,  the  jnobability  of  indi« 
ndual  eacapea,  and  in  the  event  of  hia 
eacaping,  the  mode  in  which  eadi  nro« 
posed  to  spend  his  evening  after  be  iiad 
catablished  himself  in  New  Orleana,'^ 
Uiese  i\tmishod  topics  of  conversation 
for  aeveral  houra.  At  kat,  however* 
tb«  petty  Qonncil  broke  up,  and  ead) 
betook  himsdf  to  the  ocenpatbn  which 
best  suited  him,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  nothing  short  cf  extreme  mia* 
conduct,  or  the  most  extraordinary 
miamanagement,  could  possibly  hinder 
our  obtaining  a  signal  victory  oti  the 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to^  conftss,  that  I  ^t  diis  evening  more 
singularly  oppressed,  not  with  alamn 
hot  widi  awe,  than  I  recollect  ever  to 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances. . 
The  sodetY  of  my  brother  ofiicers  waa 
not  agreeaUe  to  m<^  ao  I  walked  away 
akme.  Having  striven  in  vain  to  di- 
vert my  mehoicboly  by  an  ins pecttou 
of  thecand,  I  turned  my  steps  towarda 
the  imar  aide,  and  sat  down  in  a  re* 
tirad  comer  dose  to  the  margin  of  th^ 
atream.  The  day  chanced  to  be  rc^ 
tnarkably  mild ;  tiie  sun  wsa  brigjht 
and  warm,  and  tlicre  was  not  ^  ckud 
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ill  the  fiky  (6  obsoiro  or  diminish  his 
ffibry.  1  lielt  his  ponverj^.aml  acknow- 
Mflcd  it;  and  I  felt  in  my  iutuott 
mm^  die  influence  of  that  maiettic  tor« 
nmt  as  it  poured  put  me  rapidly,  but 
ODOolbly,  and  almost  silently.  I  was 
not  ahaid  of  the  morrow,  for  danger 
lud  been  too  long  familiar  with  me  not 
tO'haTe'  lost  roost  of  iu  terrors ;  yet  I 
question  whether  die  idea  of  death  ever 
game  across  ray  mind  with  greater  so- 
lemnity than  it  diil  then.  I  thought, 
foo,  of  mv  home,  of  my  relations,  and 
ihd  ixieiids  of  my  youth,  and  I  could 


^cSepc* 


not  at  the  moment  hfnder  a  WUh  frbnf 
passing  oVer  me,  that  I  had  been  per-i* 
mitted  to  lay  my  bones  in  the  grave  of 
my  fathers.  But  these  were  enenratfaijr 
images ;  I  knew  that  they  wereso,  snd' 
(therefore  determined  to  r^st  them ; 
I  rose,  therefore,  Arom  my  seat,  cnd^ 
hurrying  back  to  the  cafnp,  spent  tfter 
vest  of  the  day  in  society.  At  an  early 
hour,  however,  both  Charltoii  and  my« 
self  redred  to  rest ;  snd  thou^  our 
conversation  partook  for  a  minute  or 
two  somewhat  of  the  gloomy,  we  soon 
closed  our  eyes,  and  fell  fast  asleep.    '* 
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.  Thb  reader  is  probably  aware,  that, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  chalk- 
ed ant,  a  detachment  of  some  twelve 
0r  Amrieeii  hundred  men  had  recei- 
ved orders  to  embark  in  the  Missis- 
sippi immediately  after  dark,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th.  That  corps,  under 
she  command  of  Colonel  Thornton, 
was  desdned  to  moke  good  its  landing, 
stfid  to  carry  the  enemy's  batteries  an 
iMur  before  dawn  on  the  8th.  On 
•ur  side,  again,  nothing  ofiessive  waa 
to  be  attempted  till  the  sound  of  firing 
should  give  nodce  that  our  commdes 
were  en^iged-^wc  were  merely  to  take 
•  Mu;  ground  aA  close  to  the  American 
lines  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Unhappily,  however,  a  muldtude  of 
ttnexpeetuL  disasters  served  to  frus- 
trate the  most  important  of  these  ar- 
rangements* The  banks  of  the  canal 
^ve  way,  the  boats  were  slow  in  ar- 
riving, and  the  detachment  was  not 
in  a  condidon  to  move  dll  day  had 
fistually  broken ;  of  these  facts  we  were 
afUirwards  too  fatally  made  aware. 
But  At  the  moment  we  knew  nothing 
4if  then? ;  and  we  arose,  aa  we  had 
bpen  directed,  two  hours  before  dswn, 
and  took  our  stations, 
p .  Having  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
^ahiron,  as  soon  as  it  was  formed, 
•would  move  forward,  our  surprise 
.may  be  guessed  at,  when  we  found 
•minute  after  minute  stealing  away 
without  the  advanee  being  command- 
ed. For  some  time  we  regarded  the 
delay  aa  acaid«iital  merely,  tat  by  MsnA 
•byaiMing  of  apprehension  arose  lest 
raattefs  sfaoidd  have  gone,  in  some  im- 
portant pQJAt,  awry,  and  we  should  be 
doomed  to  a  oontinuanoc  of  diat  system 
of  vadlladon  and  delay  which  we  had 
•o  long  endured,  and  which  we  all  so 


keenly  reprobated.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  word  was  given  to  pukh  ott^ 
but  it  was  given  not  till  the  entem ' 
sky  hsd  begun  to  redden,  and  diough^ 
we  obeyed  it  immediately,  we  arrived 
not  witnin  musket-shot  of  the' work* 
dll  the  day  had  dawned.  Th^  conse- 
quences were  exacdy  such  as  mislit 
have  been  expected.  l%e  Amerioins 
saw  us,  and  then  opened  upon  lis  fhim 
right  to  left,  a  fire  of  musketry,  gnme, 
round-shot,  and  canister,  than  whnsh 
I  have  certainly  never  witneised  any 
more  murderous. 

Before  I  proceed  to  oflfer  any  4^ 
scription  of  this  aflUr,  it  will  be  n»* 
eessary  to  state,  somewhat  more  vfl* 
putely  than  I  have  yet  done;  tbenNm- 
ner  in  which  it  was  proposed  diat  It 
should  be  coliductfed. 

The  main  attack,  on  die  present  be* 
casion,  was  directed  ligainfft  the  left 
of  the  American  posidon.  it  waa  M* 
on  by  Major-General  Gibbe,  to  whose 
prudence  the  regiroentsalresdy  named, 
with  one  black  oorp^.  Were  entrtiiilsd* 
To  enable  the  troops  to  passTthe  dHcli,« 
number  of  fitsdnes,  gabioni^  and  sca- 
ling-ladders had  been  conshticted, 
which  were  all  dc|iodted  in  a  sort -of 
rude  redoubt,  thrown  up  Oft  dii»  rigfit 
of  our  bivouac  Tlrese  ^  44th  f«gi« 
ment  was  appointed  to  earry;  iStf 
were  desired  to  pack  them  up  wfaBat 
in  the  act  of  advancing,  and  to  form, 
thus  armed,  the  head  of  the  atorailBr 
party.  The  44th  regiment  dSaoibeyed 
the  orders  given  to  them.  They  lad 
us,  indeed,  into  the flehl,  htttdiey  left 
all  their  implements  behind  them,  as 
if  no  such  implements  had  been  n6ed* 
ed.  On  our  left  again.  General  Kean, 
with  his  column,  was  oommamled  not 
so  much  to  attempt  any  tlnogtcHmu^ 
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M,ta  4mct  tlie  aitattdon  of  the  cM»t 
Vf  cleiDoiMitmtioin.  In  case^  indeed; 
any  unlooked  Gu  opportunity  should 
occur,  he  fm  expected  ia  avail  him-' 
aelf  of  it ;  biit  tne  gr6at  end  which 
he.  was  designed  io  serve^  was  that  of 
distracting  the  enemy's  councils,  and 
diverting  part  of  their  attention  from' 


.^  I  ha\|^  said,  that  long  before  we  ar^ 
vived  within  nuskct-range,  the  day^ 
had  begun  to  dawn  upon  us.  The 
aame  light  which  exposed  us  to  the 
view  of  the  enemy,  sarved  to  inform 
Sir  Edward  Pakenbam  that  one  of  his 
most  important  directions  had  been 
disr^garoed,  and  he  instantl v  dispatch- 
edanaide»de-camp  with  oraers  to  Co« 
loud  Mttllina  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
medyinif  the  evil.  But  before  the 
aide-de-camp  came  up,  the  enemy  had 
apened  their  fire,  and  the  44th,  broken 
.and  dispersed,  bad  become  complete- 
ly unmanageable.  Nothing  now  re- 
lEiained  but  to  press  forward  at  once, 
with  the  regiments  which  still  nre- 
aerved  tbeir  order.  We  advanced  at 
double  quick  time,  under  a  fire  whidi 
mowed  us  down  by  whole  sections, 
and  were  approaching  the  ditdi,  when 
aiiddenly  a  regular  lane  was  cut  fVom 
front  to  rear  of  the  column.  There 
waa  a  thirty- two  pounder  gun  exactly 
in  our  front.  To  is  the  enemy  dUed 
up  to  the  yen  muzzle  with  musket 
balla,  and  laid  it  with  the  nicest  ac- 
oaracy.  One  single  discharge  served  to 
awcep  the  centre  of  the  attacking  force 
jyotoatemity.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  military  career,  I  recollect  no  such 
intlanon  of  desperate  and  immediate 
alaughter  as  then.  The  2l8t,  which 
led  ioe  way,  was  broken  at  once ;  the 
oorpa  whi^  followed  were  not  in  mudi 
better  order ;  but  we  still  pushed  for- 
ward, and  at  last,  about  two  or  three 
kondred  of  us  giined  the  ditch.— 
It  waa  in  vain  that  we  did  our  best  to 
mount  the  parapet.  The  works  were 
oat,  indeed,  very  high*,  nor  the  ditch 
deep,  and  had  we  been  more  nuroeroua, 
witooat  a  doubt  we  should  have  pasa- 
«d  them ;  but  the  soft  earth  gave  way 
with  ua,  and  as  often  as  we  succeeded 
in  arriving  near  the  summit,  we  regu- 
larly alid  down  again.  Satisfied,  at 
last,  that  till  further  support  should 
anive  nothing  could  be  done,  we 
afadtered  ourselves  aa  we  were  best 
able,  and  kept  quiet. 

Whilst  thus  resting,  and  as  it  were 
OH^paiatively  safc^  I  Has  enabled,  by 


lookhar  back,  to  obcdn  a  lokrably  ear^* 
zect  view  of  what  iwi  gaing  m^^  Oun 
eohmm  remained  irhete  it  bad  at  toit 
been  checked,  and  was  now  a  xane. 
mass  of  confurion.  Betwicn  ft  and 
mr,  the  ground  waa  literacy  covcnd^ 
with  dead ;  they  were  so'  numeramy 
that  to  count  thon  scemedrimMsible  p 
but  what  astonished  me  aWfe  all 
things,  was  to  behold  General  KmBB^m 


In'Igade  in  fVill  mardi  weromthefhSm^ 


and  hnrrving  to  tiie  support 
whidi  baa  miSkfed  so  severely, 
lal  Kean  is  aa  brave  anofBoerte  any  is 
ihe  service;  and  beyond  all  dottbk,  fala 
zeal  and  bravery  tempted  him  to  take 
this  step ;  but  never  waa  any  step  ta» 
ken  more  imprudently,  cr  wilh  leaa 
judgment  The  idvanoe  of  his  ow» 
corps,  consisting  of  the  liglrt  oOmp^ 
nies  of  the  7th  and  #9d,  #ith  one 
company  of  the  49d,  had  altvady 
stormed,  and  taken  a  six-gun*  battery 
upon  the  road.  H^  General  KmH 
supported  them,  instead  of  oi  ukitig,  to 
support  us,  there  cannot  be  a*  disilt 
that  the  American  Hues  w^nU  hM¥e 
been  forced  in  that  quaiter.  But'lm 
did  not  support  them ;  ind  these  brave 
men,  after  Having  maintained  tktm^ 
sdves  in  their  conquest,  till  Aey  Ind 
been  almost  cdt  to  pieoea,  wck  conu 
pelled  to  retreat.  Ntt  arrival,  beMca, 
m  this  part  of  the  fi^,  only  addad^ 
the  general  confusion.  A  desprtntta  at- 
tempt waa,  indeed,  mad^.to  renew  the 
diarge;  but  Sir  Edward  Fakenham  ha* 
ving  fallen,  General  Gibbs  being  botne 
mortally  wounded  to  tbevear,  imd  Qt* 
neral  Kean  himself  disabled^  the  at- 
tempt failed  of  snoboss.  BolAieohamM 
wavered,  retned,  and  at  last  fled. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  little  eorpa, 
with  a  few  stragglhig  files  of  tfaealia* 
men,  continued  to  occupy  theenemy'a 
ditdi.  Not  willing  to  surrender^  at 
once,  we  endeavoured,  in  conjvnetfaH 
with  the  advance  ef  the  oalumni  to 
finee  our  way  widiin  the  linea ;  and 
about  70  men  succeeded,  I  belifW,  in 
the  attempt ;  but  of  the  eircomstiMaa 
which  attended  iImIt  cantor^  fbr  cap^ 
tured  they  all  were,  1  know  nothing* 
I  bad  darobered  to  the  top  of  the  jpa- 
rapet,  and  was  preparing  to  apnng 
among  the  enemy,  when  a  shetsthidc 
me  in  the  head ;  I  fell  baek,  and  re- 
collect nothing  fimher.  How  I  waa 
conveyed  from  the  ditdi,  and  escaped 
utter  destruction,  I  cannot  teU  ^  ^  I 
became  inscmdbleon  the  instant ;  but 
that  my  comrades  did  not  desert  me 
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vat  wiflrfatntly  pvoved,  by  Urn  pttght 
in  yrhuk  I  fmiad  inyBdf  when  my 
iOMei  vetttfned.  I  wm  lying -on  % 
mattress^  in  a  small  raoni,  sommBded 
by  half  a  doien  offiecn,  all  of  n^m 
were  wounded,  and  a  medical  g^ntlei* 
paa^vaain  the  aetafrooMmnga  band* 
Igrftnttiny  bnw.  Hewa»attnai4 
§Br  to'flMv  and  I  looked  at  him  with 
mt  ainriiMlw  of  inydry  in  my  glanc^, 
whiah  he  did  Hot  miattBderaUHd; 
Bnt  dum^  tiieoaae  was  to,  he  rcfo* 
aad  to  enter  into  any  eonTersadob  with 
«fl^  aamringmt,  «atmyonly  cbahoe- 
af  reeovery  uy  in  keepii^  qmet;  and 
wfc:ds|isrtad  not  ffom  that  system  till 
i^ftdl  week  had  expired.  At  the  end 
of  ibaft^timo,  however,  I  learned  that 
ascne  of  aiy  men>  hof^g  that  tberd 
mif^atai  be  Kfe  in  me,  had  carried 
mooffon  thefaifaureofthelast attack,' 
and  that  I  had  continued  in  a  state  of 
six-aud-diirty  hours 


'  fram^Miitperiodyni^  to  the  moment 
of  my  MBM^Tal,  I  Imew  nnthingof  the 
nants  oroperaliona  of  the  army; 
tftowliMffsay.  Thatitsufiered 
Ay  in  the  late  actions,  the  mntti^ 
I  of  maimed  and  mutilated  crea* 
who  ffilsd  the  hospital,  abun-r 
dantiy  testified ;  and  that  it  contimied 
ta*a«nr  hardships  snd  priTsdons  as 
acfnee  as  it  has  often  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  mentoehdnre,  all  agreed  in  stating. 
For  myadf,  I  regained  my  strengtlr 
alowlyaad  painiULly,  and  did  so,  only 
So  witncai  the  aj^onies  of  tiiose  who 
suRonndcdme.  Ofthestxindiridnals 
whom  I  had  seen  on  first  awaking  from 
my:  trance,  two  died  within  the  wedc; 
aiid  a  third,  Ivring  by  some  extraor* 
dioety  tiBOiirof  constitution  one  day 
beyond  them,  died  idso.  Than  the 
oonditioB  of  ^lis  last  youth,  none  canr 
be  imagined  more  shbckiog.  A  can- 
nasi  bait  ha^g  struck  him  in  the  hip, 
'  away  tbe  wh^  of  the  quarter, 
his  left  hand  whicn  lest-^ 


ad  upon  it;  yet  in  this  plight,  with 
hiatowsh  itUen  or  fidling  out,  and 
the  ndiolo  system  in  a  state  of  [mtre« 
ftctssB,  the  poor  boy  exited  eight 


day*.  .The  remaMngthiea^  like  my«* 
H^f,  recoTered ;  but  with  ooe^  it  was 
with  the  loss  of  both  feet ;  whilst  ano« 
ther  retained,  and  probably  still  ro« 
titins,  a  musket-ball  in  hia  groin. 

In  this  state  I  continued,.  Mng  eon* 
Stantly  visited  by  my  friend  Chu Uoo^ 
up  to  the  morning  (tt  the  17  th^when^r 
in  company  with  many  others,  I  waa 
carried  down  to  the  canal,  and  placed 
ipaboat  A  considera\de  flotiUa,  hMuU 
el  with  stores,  light  guns,  and  wound** 
ed  men,  accompanied  us ;  and  we  set 
siil,  au  hour  or  two  befpre  noon,  for. 
the  fleet.  It  was  a  long  and  tediouc 
▼oyage,  particularly  to  us,  whoss 
frames  were  so  miserably  shaken  ;  but 
at  last  we  reached  the  andboiage,  aa^ 
were  taken  on  board.  There,  erery  poa% , 
sible  attention  was  paid  to  us*  Pur 
fiood  was  of  the  lightest  and  bnt  q|aa* 
lity ;  our  nursing  was  aa  gentle  aa  Ht 
our  tnotbers  or  sisters  bad  attended  on 
us,  and  our  strength  came  again  with, 
surprising  rapidity ;  but  mine  was  n^ 
▼er  such  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  as  that  I  oould  either  join  my. 
comrades  in  their  proceedings,  or  keep 
an  accurate  journal  of  my  own. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  will 
not  waste  yours,  or  your  readers'  thne, 
by  attempting  any  narrative  of  erenta, 
which  hare  been  already  recorded,  and 
of  which  I  could  speak  only  thmi  the 
report  of  others.  It  is  enough  to  ro" 
mind  you,  that  the  army  retreated  oa 
the  1 8th ;  that  in  the  course  of  its  re^ 
treat,  it  underwent  innumerable  bord*. 
ships ;  that  it  reimbarked  iu  laat  di« 
vision  on  the  Slst ;  and  once  more  w$ 
to  sea  on  the'ith  of  March.  Stenng 
down  the  Lakes,  the  fleet  made  §ot  tha 
coast  of  Mobille,  and  on  the  7th  again 
landed  the  troops  on  Daupbio  Island. 
In  this  landing  I  acoomnanied  tbem, 
not  ss  a  combattmt,  for  I  was  stiQ  Um 
weak  to  think  of  that ;  but  that  I  nughl 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  atmo* 
sphere,  and  larger  space  than  oould  b* 
anbrded  me  on  board  of  ship.  Thera» 
then,  I  continued,  till  the  iutclligence- 
of  the  peace  reached  us ;  and  on  the 
37tb,  took  shipi^ng  fin:  Old  KngUnd. 
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f  WAB  once  M  tpottstam  I— The 
grease  upon  a  thoosand  hilh  have 
aetM-  the  truth  of  fay  assertion  wi A 
ffadr  hleoA ;  and  did  the  ghesu  of  par<fc 
trfidgea  eirer  *^  rerisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  tneeu/'  ^  air  ibr  miles  round 
X—««-  would  be  blackened  with  the 
ahadee  of  my  Tictims,  It  la  tm^  I 
am  now  bjr  way  of  dlsdainhig  (some* 
#hiit  after  the  menner  df  the  fox  whe 
dMked  grapes)  the  rode  and  bofate* 
ivua  sportBof  tne  field ;  yet»  with  an* 
Mnnif  nerer  fafls  to  rerive  some  reUe 
of  the  sknnberilig  propensity  ; 
■*9rea  la  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
ft^s.** 

Whhin  these  two  days  I  hare  taken 
40rwn,  examined,  and  shouldered  my 
two  gttns,  long  uie  enty  and  admiim* 
tlott  of  the  happy  boys  for  whom,  at 
a  riper  sge,  they  sre  destined,  and 
have  satisfied  myself  that  the  lightest 
is  a  burden  which  my  feeble  arm  re« 
lines  even  were  it  steady  enoogh  to 
tdke  auecessfol  aim  at  an  elephant.  I 
have  felt  alt  last  week  a  sensible  en* 
Itrg^mentand  painful  acuteness  in  my 
•rgana  of  destructiveness  ;  although 

a  ignorant  old  housekeeper  says  it  la 
y  the  ear-adi,  and  has  prescribed  a 
thieker  night-cap ;  in  short,  I  have 
iniemal  as  welt  as  external  evidence 
that  the  sporting  season  has  arrived, 
•nd  I  found  myself,  on  waking  hst 
SaOiftlav,  iostincti^y  whistling,— » 
**  And  aihunting  we  will  go.** 

But  where  can  a  valetudinarian  on 
hia  pony  safely  take  his  pastime  on  a 
■inweruus  l'stofSeptemt>er?  looiild 
•ot  ride  thhmgh  the  fields  withoui 
ipoA!!^  sport  for  others,  nor  through 
hedfpeHrow  lan^  without  danger  of 
ptdng  a  random  sliot  myself;  so  the 
high  road  becube  mj  o^ly  resource, 
md  a  very  sad  one  it  is,  as  erery  lover 
•f  shade,  and  Iiater  of  dust,  can  testify. 

One  adYaatage,  tiowever,  it  had  over 
mere  pritHeged  liaunts ;  it  lield  out 
hepeaef  a  companion ;  and,  strange  to 
My,  though  long  tialiit  lias  made  soli* 
tnde,  in  every  euier  form,  not  only  to* 
krahle,  but  delig|ltfii],  1  never  could 
hearriding akme.  Themanwtiogid* 
lepa  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  er  of  hn- 
mesB,  can  aAwd  to  do  so;  lie  hia 
excttemeBt  within  to  spur  liim  on, 
and  grudges  even  the  easual  enaounter 
with  a  less  rapid  trareUcr.    But  lie 


who,  with  nerves  imalmng^Mid  1 
enfeebled,  finds  himstif  resin 
within  the  preciacta  ift  an  amble,  with 
no  stimulus  save  dntv>  and  do  etii^esl 
save  heslib,  (if  health  hia  negatife 
state  of  exialence  ean  be  eilM,)  It 
touch  indebted  te  the  brother  pilgrim 
who  begttilea  with  smial  dMH  tlM  im 
dinm  of  ttie  way«  .1 

Last  Sataiday  waajoitaileh  a  elondU 
less,  windless^  fimltk«lf  BMNMlaMSW 
sort  of  diqr  m  the  1st  ef  Septenhst, 
*     -        -    -  I  of  ihmm 


it  aActa  the  happinem  i 
of  hia  Mi^y's  8ttl({eots,  onght^e-be  f 
such  a  day  aadispomd  Doapie  t»^fidl 
adecp  en  hia  legs,  and  aa  mmkA  h#re 
made  me  infallibly  Mow  hia  eftampie^ 
but  for  the  incessant  popping  (nenn  1 
hling  in  moro  wajrs  tmmoiie  «  tegl* 
meat  atfield  piactiee}  which  wm  kept  - 
np  all  around  me,  and  hut  for  my  rm^ 
counter  about  a  mile  from  hsmewitli 
the  worthy  minister  of  the  parish,  juat 
returned  from  a  six  weeks'  4o«v,  of 
▼ery  unwonted  recrmtioBy  in  adistanft 
part  of  the.  country. 

Our  meeting  was  a  very  joyftd  and 
eordial  one ;  to  among  the  many  ¥dm»  < 
in  our  privileged  land,  feed  with  no 
hireling  measure  of  seal  and  tenden*  • 
ness  the  flo^  whom  they  lore  mtt^ir  . 
own  soul,  Mr  Monteith  «fen  shone 
couf  pieuons.  I  never  mw  shnplicity 
in  lovelier  union  with  eneigy  than  iw 
his  pura  and  primitive  eharaeter.  Hhe 
innocence  of  tlie  dove  was  in  all  hie 
own  intercourm  with  the  world  ;  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  ttie  serpent 
he  kept  for  the  oooeems  of  hie  parish*  ■ 
ioners,  to  whom  hia  word  wm  law^ 
and  his  eounsel  the  voice  of  insptia-i 
tion.  He  preached  nothing  thaiha  difi  . 
not  practise,  m  te  aa  oansistent  en**  :*. 
deavoun,  and  higher  aid,  can  sorry 
Irail  mortality.  If  hia  stsndard  of  vir* 
tue  seemed  awful  In  tlie  pulnil,  hia 
example  made  it  everywhere  eise  eosf 
and  alluring.  He  taught  his  people 
<<  how  to  abound,"  by  sharing  his 
soanty  stipend  with  all  wlio  needed 
ft ;  and**  how  to  sufftr  loM,"  by  bunr* 
ing  fbur  promising  dilldren  with  tne 
scnrow  that  is  akia  to  hope. 

His  ndnd,  embued  with  all  the  high* 
er  elemants  of  poetry  and  romance, 
woold  havesmred  often  *'  beyond  lias 
visilde  diurnal  spliere,"  had  ft  not  been 
retained  in  f  M  humUe  Imt  more  usefed 
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orUt  by  the  nraotical  good  sense  of  hu 
twenty  yean  helfHnate,  and  the  prac« 
tical  dutiei  of  his  bdoyed.Tooatioh. 
The  latent  fire  of  imagination^  teni« 
ptfred  te  it  was  by  judgment,  and  ao* 
Dored  by  experience,  woold,  howerert 
fometioies  break  forth ;  and  when,  in 
the  very  spirit  of  him  who  was  caught 
«p  into  tne  third  heaven,  Menteith 
ioaght  to  draw  his  hearers  thitheri 
fan^  lent  him  imagery  whose  fount 
j«as  evidently  not  of  this  world.    He 
apoke  of  a  better  world- with  the  fm* 
iftUiflirity  of  a  dekiixen,  and  the  k>ng- 
iags  of  an  absentee ;  with  all  the  fesk 
ings,  in  short,  of  a  Bojoumer,  but  neU 
Iher  an  unwilling  nor  impatient  one, 
fmiong  ^e  passing  scenes  of  earth* 
In  th^,  indoed,  tew  found  such  vi* 
9i4»  because  few  sudi  unalloyed  en- 
joyment.    He  never  expected  from 
tkem  what  they  could  not  yield ;  he 
never  sought  for  his  soul's  nurture  in 
the  ftdinff  flowers  of  time ;  but  tem« 
pered  wiw  their  perishable  produce  a 
^ting  edifice  of  earthly  comfort, 
which  he  mi|;ht  store  at  leisure  with 
the  incorruptible  manna  of  the  skies. 
Ho  man  was  more  easily  amused— 
**  pleased  with  a  feather,  tiekled  with 
a  straw."  And  why?— just  because  he 
|tnew  and  felt  them  to  be  straws  and 
feathers  all  the  while.  In  short,  with 
old  and  young,  with  grave  and  gay, 
with  saint  and  sinner,  Mr  Menteith 
was  an  universal  favourite.  His  worth 
was  so  g«ittine,  his  piety,  so  unaffect* 
^,  his  dieerfuluessso  contagious,  and 
his  gravity  so  interesting,  that  I  never 
aaw  him  enter  a  room  without  a  eorw 
4ial  welcome,  or  leave  it  without  ain* 
^ere  regret. 

.  His  bland  and  ddightfiil  smile,  at 
fU  times  peculiarly  vrinning,  struck 
me  on  our  present  meeting  as  unusu- 
^y  irresistible ;  his  pale,  serene  coun- 
tenance, was  enlivened  with  the  ex- 
citeeaent  of  travel,  and  the  joy  of  re- 
turn. *'  It  was  really  worth  while," 
he  said,  *'  to  leave  you  all,  that  I  might 
know  ike  happiness  of  coming  home. 
Mary,  they  say,  waa  like  a  creature 
de^iented  when  I  was  away,  ami  I  am 
sure  she  is  little  better  yet.  She  seU 
both  elbow.cbaira  for  me  instead  of 
one»  and  augars  my  tea  twice,  out  of 
very  exuberance  of  afieotion.  The 
chiUbren  are  quite  as  light-headed  as 
,their  mother.  Johnny  bringB  me  his 
fractions,  and  aska  me  how  I  think  he 
gets  on  in  hia  Greek ;  and  aa  for  Uttle 
Jessy,  (she  has  marked  her  sampler  all 
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over  with  huge  P's  ibr  paps,)  she  ostne 
to  let  me  hear  her  new  hvmns  wHIi 
sueh  a  broad  grin  on  her  race,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  give  her  a  kiss,  and  sSop 
harpnilmody^  a  fitter  season.    ' 

'*  And  the  croos,  Mr  Francis,''  oeii- 
tlnued  he,  **  did  you  ever  see  sueh 
abundanoeon^mce  of  the  earth? 
a  kind  compensation,  truly,  Ibr  the 
drought  and  scarcity  of  last  year,  i 
asked  Mary  how  she  managed-  to  gtt 
my  harvest  down  so  efeveriy ;  for, 
though  an  exedknt  honsewtfe,  she 
haa little akiU  tn  huabandry.  'Oood^ 
man,'  said  she,  (and  the  te«r  fiUed 
her  eye  as  she  told  it  me,)  'yoMroom 
was.  no  sooner  ripe  than  thare  eaaw 
more  shearers  to  your  haweaiaig  tfaasi 
would  have  cut  down  half  the  parish; 
They  came  unbidden  and  tinfed.  They 
cut  your  corn  with  aongs  and  shtfuts 
of  joy  ;  and  when  I  forced  upon  theii 
the  lOe  they  would  hardly  accept,  they 
drank  your  health  and  happy  retnm^ 
till  I  could  scarce  find  voice  to  thank 
them.  John  Wilson  the  elder  has 
dressed  your  turnips,  and  a'  the  hpsss 
in  the  parish  hoed  your  potatoes ;  and 
S8  for  fish,  Watty  Garthtine  awate 
if  the  Provost  o'  Edinburgh  should 
want  baddies,  the  Manse  should  aye 
be  weelaupplied.'  Is  it  not  a  blessed 
thing,  Mr  Francis,"  asked  the  wonhy 
minister,  kindling  as  he  ^oke,  '*  la 
have  one's  poor  services  thus  appaa* 
dated,  and  return  thus  among  4mB'a 
own  people?" 

^  It  is  more  blessed  still  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  answered  I,  in  his  <mm 
strain;  <'  and,  repay  aa  they -may, 
these  good  folks  must  ever  remain.your 
debtora." 

This,  however  sinceraly  and  quiet- 
ly sp<dKn,  wss  enough  to  bring  a  Idnah 
over  his  modest  oountcnaneei  ^  I  am 
just  about,"  said  he,  *^  requiting  the 
courtesy  of  my  friends  of  all  ranka,^  in 
the  coin  they  uke  be^,  vis.  a  round  of 
friendly  visits ;  and  as  far  as  our  roads 
lie  together,  you  will  perhaps  go  with 
me.  You  are  a  bad  visitor,  I  know, 
Mr  Frank ;  but  moat  of  my  calls  niU 
he,  where  forms  are  unknown,  and  eti* 
quette  diafiensed  with." 
,  lam  indeed  a  bad  visitor,  which,  an 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  tera» 
maaaa  no  visitor  at  all ;  but  I  own 
the  temptation  of  seeing  my  worthy 
ifknd's  reception,  and  th^  hope  .«f 
eamkig  in  te  a  shaie  at  least  of  jybe 
cordU  wekome  he,  waa  ante  to  call 
forth,  oveKaroe  my  scniplea ;  espadai^ 
U     * 
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It  M  ilL  eamgci  «ttd  Uttm^tteaAi^ 
4lMro'l8;gesiei^^  ftontthlng  to;  & 
^ouned  even  donag  a  morning  eaM ; 
mwmt  trait  of  onaopbiitf cated  lUtttreSlo 
4m  cmiled  at,  or  some  sturdy  lesson  of 
*  wisdom  to  be  treasured  lor 
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'  We  bad  not  ridden  fir  when  mjr 
companion,  turning  up  a  pretty  lougn 
•eart^road)  leading;  to  a  larae  famn- 
beiiae  «tt'tke  ngbt^  ssid,  witR  an  aj^eb 
^«nii]e>  **  I  letewliat  our  superstttioiie 
.loieflitlMn  would  esteem  alneky  be- 
4;kuuog  even  to  a  me^ng's  ride,  and 
'am  glad  omeommences  wiUi  #  wed«> 
4liii^  visit.  Peter  Bandster  bas  taken 
-Wl  Wife  in  my  ab^enoe^  apd  I  must  go 
ittHl  eaU^iim  to  aooonnt»  for  defVaucU 
4ng  iie  q£  tlie  pky.  Have  you  heard 
Mr  Fxtfioifly    about  the 


-  Mdie  than  I  oonld  wish,  thinks  I 
la  myself;  fer.mv  old  duenna^  who 
ilndemnifiesteeslf  for  my  kck  of  h(»< 
pitaUty,  by  assiduous  freqiicnUtion  of 
all  marriages^  diristsmngSi  end  gos- 
aipuMBi  abroad^  baddeaved  me  for  the 
last  tmrce  wedn  with  philippics  about 
this  unhidiy  Weddmgi  The  foUy  of 
Peter  in  marrying  above  his  own  line ; 
^  ignoranee  of  the  bride^  who  scaroe 
knew  lint-yam  from  tow>  or  b^sr  fh>m 
barley  ;  bet  unpardonable  accoAiplish* 
moHii  of  nettmg  purtes  and  playing 
en  the  s|>tiineC ;  above.  alU  h^  plated 
eattdlesticks,  flounced  gown,  and  fa- 
^hiotiable  bonnet,  hiid  furnished  Han« 
nah  with  inexhaustible  matter  for  that 
cneicise  of  ^tongue  which  the  Soots 
ean  **  rhyming,"  and  the  English, 
**  rimntf  Utt  (£angea ;"  W  whidi»  as 
teaU  otter  noises,  custom  can  alone 
lender  one  insensible. 

-  I  had  no  mind -to  damp  the  minis* 
«M^s  benevolent  fMin^  towards  the 
-eotqile,  abd  contented  mysdf  with  an* 
tawerii^  that  I  heard  the  bride  was 
.both  boD^e  and  braw.  The  good  man 
shook  bis  boi^'  "  We  have  an  old 
proverb,  and  a  true  one^"  add  he,'— 
^  *  i,  bonnie  bride  is  sune  bnskit ;'  but 
I  have  known  gawdy  butterflies  cast 
Iheir  painted  wiiigs,  and  become  eab« 
odlent  housewives  in  the  end.'' 

.  "  But  there  ^ands  Peter^^HM)  very 
Wtbe  bridegroom,  methinksr  said 
J,  aa  my  eve  reited  on  the  tall  and 
nsnsHy  jolly  ^oung  farmer,  musing 
'y  in  b»  oatde^yard  over 
wfaatmfeaied  to  be  the  body  of  a  dead 
eow.  He  started  on  seeing  the  minis- 
ter, as  if  ashamed  of  his  sorrow  or  iU 
Vol.  XXII. 


touse,  snd  csme  fiirwaid  to  meet  u< 
etrugg^ing  to  adapt  bis  countenance  a 
jittle  better  to  his  drcumstanees. 
''  WeU,  Peter  1"  said  the  minist^, 
frankly  exIeucUng  his  hand,  '^^id  so 
lam,  to  wish  you  ioyl  Ithouditwfaen 
I  gave  you  your  name,  five*and'tweiUy 
years,  aoo,  if  it  pleased  God  to  spart^ 
me,  to  have  given  you  ypur  hdpmate 
Jtlso ;  bfit  what  s^fies  it  by  whehn 
.the  knot  is  tied,  if  true  love  and  the 
bl^Dg  of  God  go  ivithit  ?  Nay,  never 
hang  your  head,  Peter  ;.bnf  tdl  me^ 
before  we  beat  up  the  youi^.gudnf 
wife's  quarters,  what  you  wereleauing 
over  so  wae-like  when  we  rode  for- 
ward." 

f  ^  Odd,  sir !"  cried  Peter,  reddening 
np,  **  it  wasna  the  value  o'  the  beaA, 
though  she  was  the  best:  cow  in.  my 
mother's  byre ;  but  the  way  I  lost  her, 
that  pat  me  a  wee  out  o'  tune. .  My 
Jessie  {for  I  maunna  ca'  her  gudewifb, 
it  seems,  nor  mistress  neither,)  is  an 
•ill  guide  o'  kye,  ay^  and  what's  weur, 
o'lasic^.   Webadete^drinkinglaat 


nigbt»  nae  doubt,  as  new-merried  folk 
ahould ;  and  what  for  no  ?T-I'se  waN 
rant  my  mither  had  them  too.  in  her 
daft  days.  But  she  didna  keeip  the 
house  aateer  the  haill  night  wi'  fiddlen 
.fiUd  dandn',  andit.ndtber  nevtjetx 
.nor  handael-Monondayi  nor  shedtdbt 
Jie  in  her  bed  till  auji^t  or  nine  ^'dodi, 
aa  my  Jess  dees,  na,  nor  yetp— ^-r" 
.  '<  But  what  ha  all  this  to  do  With 
the  loss  of  your  cow,  Peter  ?"    . 

<'  Ower  muckle,  sir,  ower  muckle. 
-The  lasses  and  lads  likeit  reels  as  wed 
as  thcdr<  mistressy  and  whisky  a  hantle 
better.  They  a'  deenit  in,  and  mysell 
aniong  the  lave.  Nae  mortal  ever 
lookit  the  airt  that  puir  Blue  Bell  was 
in,  and  her  at  the  very  calving ;  and 
this  mining,  when  the  byre-deor  Was 
opened,  she  was  lying  stiff  and  atark, 
wi'adeadcalf  beddeheri.  It'pnothe 
eow,  dr,  (thongh  it  was  .but  the  last 
market!  had  the  offer  o'  fifteen  pnnd 
for  her,)  it's  the  thought  that  she  waa 
see  adr  forwnrded  amang  me,  and  my 
Jess,  and  her  tawpies  o'  lasses." . 
'  ''Come,  come,  Peter,"  said  the.good 
minister,  **  ypu  aeem:  to  have  bani  as 
much  to  bkme  as  the  rest ;  and  as'for 
your  young  town  bride,  she  maun 
creep,  aa  the  auld  wives  say,  before 
she  can  gang-  Countrv  thrm  can  no 
more  be  learnt  in  a  day  than  town 
breeding ;  and  oC.that  your  wife,  tbey 
say,  has  her  share." 

*'  Ower  muckle  may  be,"  was.  the 
«  U 
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MintaihelMPiMe.  The  ^^n  end  of  the 
eUUfkihi(medfarM-holi8e>  which>  ^* 
ling  theprittidre  sway  of  Petei^s  in6« 
-ditr,  had  exhibited  tiM  ueual  deooitM* 
lions  of  am  omm,  a  dock,  and  a  pair 
cf  press-bedfi,  with  a  dean  swept 
ing^,  and  carefully  sanded  floor,  had 
lUMftni^e  a  metaiMrphoais  not  less 
^riolent  than  some  of  Oid's  or  Harie- 
quin^a.  The  wnrie  bad  given  place  t6 
a  satiB-wood  work-table,  the  dodc  to 
«  anner,  and  the  DvesSobeda  (whose 
nemond  no  one  cotud  r^ret)  to  that 
vljeet  of  Hannah's  direst  Titapera- 
^ions,  tfaeviano-forte ;  while  the  flre^ 
place  revelled  in  all  the  summer  luxury 
t>f  d^otately  twisted  shavings,  and 
Ihe  once  sanded  floor  was  coveted  with 
«s  already  soiled  and  fided  carpet,  to 
witoas  delioate  odours,  Feter,  fVesh 
istmk  the  clay  terows,  and  his  two 
ahecp-dbga  drippnig  from  the  pood, 
liad  nearly  proved  equally  fatd. 

In  this  sanctum  sanctorum  sat  the 
Tsally  pretty  bride,  in  dl  the  dignity 
^outiWed  feeling  which  ignonmcs  i» 
Ufe-,  and  a  lavish  pernsd  of  romanoea 
4Dould  inspire,  on  witnessing  the  first 
dond  on  her  usually  good-natured 
faudbsnd's  brow,  ^e  hastily  cleared 
«p  her  ruffled  looks,  gave  the  mini^ 
tar  a  oovdlsl,  theogli  somewhat  s^Rsd- 
ed  vrdooma,  and  dropped  me  a  curt- 
ay  whidi  twenty  years'  rustication 
eBd)led  me  very  inadequatdy  to  re- 
turn. 

Hia  seed  pastor  bent  on  this  new 
lamb  of  his  fold  a  benignant  yet  search- 
Sng  gUmce,  and  seemed  watching 
where,  aaoid  die  fluent  smdl  U& 
which  succeeded,  he  might  edge  in  a 
word  of  ^playftd  vet  sedons  import  to 
the  hapmaess  of  the  yomthful  pair. 
Tlie  bride  was  stretching  forth  her 
hand  vridi  all  die  dianity  of  her  new 
atatioo,  to  ring  the  bell  for  cake  and 
fdne,  v^ien  Peter,  (whose  spleen  was 
evidently  wdtans  foe  a  vent,)  hastily 


^atartiag  up,  cried  out,  ''MistressI  if  -prsised  for  it  !"**-^ 


snd  die  pastor  hailad  it  as  an  car:, 
tiestoffuture-conosssiim.  He  took  her 
hand  kin^y,  and  put  it  into  Pcter% 
not  rductant  one-*-"  *  Sping  show- 
ers nakeM ay  flowers,'  mv  dear  hud^ 
says  the  old  proverb,  and  l  trust  01* 
V  these  little  douds  will  spring  your 
.feture  iu^piness.  You,  Jem,  hav^ 
duMen  an  honest,  wordiy,  kind-heart- 
ed, country  husband,  whaae  love  will 
be  wdl  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  fbw 
aeeood-hand  graces  Indvou,  Petes, 
)iave  token  for  better  and  for  worse,a 
lassiC)  in  whose  eye,  in  spite  of  fordtfi 
airs,  lreadahcarttobewoBbykiiid»i 
^less.  Bear,  and  forbear,  my  te 
•bainis-— let  each  be  aptor  to  yield  thaa 
the  other  to  exact.  You  are  bodi  tnih 
jvdling  toa  better  count^-r*'  See  that 
yefaUnotoutbytheway.'"  -> 
.  The  bride  by  this  time  was  sohfainff, 
iand  l^teor's  stout  heart  evidentlv  sofl- 
•ened.  So  leaving  tbepair  to  aeol  their 
TOeonciHation  in  dua  fovcnrable  nood^ 
the  good  miniater  and  I  mounted  ear 
horses,  and  rode  off  without  farther 
parley. 

We  were  just  turning  the  oomcrof 
:the  loan  to  vegain  the  high  nad,  whoi 
a  woman  fsom  a  oottage  in  an  a4joi0- 
fing  Add,  came  running  to  intercut 
•«s.  Therawasinherlookawildiiess 
bordering  on  distraction,  but  it  vras 
evidently  of  no  pdnftd  kind.  SIk 
•seemed  like  one  not  recovered  firom 
^the  first  shock  of  some  ddi^htfbl  sa»- 
■  prise,  too  much  for  the  frad  fidiric  Of 
morulity  to  bear  without  tottering  to 
4u  very  foundations.  The  minStor 
checked  his  horsf,  whose  bridle  abe 
grasped  convuldvdy,  pantiBg  partly 
from  fatigue,  and  more  ftom  einoUoa, 
-endeavouring,  but  vainly,  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  tidings  with  vmich  h* 
bosom  laboured.  Twke  abe  looked 
up,  shook  her  head,  and  was  dlent ; 
then  with  a  strong  efort  fakeied  oat, 
**  He's  oeme  bade !— the  Lord  be 


ya'se  ower  grand  to  serve  the  minister 
yoursdli  there's  ane  'U  be  proud  to 
doTt.  llicre  afaaE  nae  quean  fill  a 
1^  for  him  in  thia  house  while  it 
ea's  nae  coaster.  My  adtfasr  vrad  hae 
aerved  him  on  her  bended  knees,  gin 
he  wad  hae  let  her ;  and  ye  think  it 
ewer  muekle  to  bring  ben  the  bridd 
lirsadtohimi  Oh,  Jess,  Jess i  Icaasa 
-•wa'  wi'  your  town  ways  snd  town 
aits !" 
The  bri4e  coloured  and^KWted ;  but 


Who  is  ooBseback,  Jenny  ?"  said 
the  pastor,  in  the  deepest  tone  df 
•eymfUthy,-^"  is  it  Uttle  Andaew,  ye 
mean  ?" 

'<  Andrew l!r  echoed  thamatro^ 
with  anespresdon  of  contempt,  vrhicn 
at  any  other  time  this  favourite^irand- 
diild  would  have  been  yerj  hx  firam 
cdMng  forth,-~<<  Andrew  11  f  Andraw^a 
faikep,  I  mean  my  ain  firsubora  son, 
Jamie,  that  I  wore  moominga  for  tilK 
th(?y  would  vrear  nae    lan^r,    and 
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Ihteghtlyiiiff  fkfl^  hiMm  doim  In 
■alid  ice,  m  jon  wild  place  Gicjeslaodi 
or  torn  to  pieeos  wi'  ngn^  bean,  lik» 
themodaag  faainis  in  Scriptivre*^H«'a 
yondor  V  said  ahe,  wildly  pomtiDg  to 
the  hcmae ;  **  he's  jonder  liting,  atnd 
UWog  like;  and  o'  gin  ye  wad  tom% 
and  maybe  speak  a  word  im  aeaaeii  te 
xm,  we  mig^  be  better  ahle  to  pndae 
tbe  Lord^  as  is  bis  due." 
.WetCurnfad  oar  bonaa' beida,  and 
fallowed  her,as  riio  ranker  Kadierflew^ 
iowaxdb  tbe  eettan  widi  the  iaatiMt 
wi  aoflde  toiaud  umg  aepantfed  inm 
kt  ofl&prb^  Tbe  litde  boy  befiwe 
nentioDed^  nn  oat  to  bold  our  bonea^ 
-and  wlnaperedaa  tbe  minister  stoop« 
wd  to  sCMe  bis  bead>  '^  Daddy's  ooMt 
bane  tne  the  sea." 
.  The  BoeaewilbiB  tbe-oottage  ba£* 
flea  description.  The  old  mother^  txi* 
baosted  wmi  her  exertion^  bad  sunk 
dl>wa  beside  her  son,  on  •^e  edge  ef 
the  bed  on  wbidi  be  waasittinffy  waen 
Ma  blind  and  bed-rid  fiitber  kiy,  and 
daaped  bia  withered  buMis  in  qpeeeh* 
less-  prayer*  His  lipa  continued  to 
{Aove,  unconadoua  of  oar  presenee^ 
^nd  erer  and  anon  be  streamed  forth 
»  feeble  arm  to  aacevtain  the  actual 
vieimty  of  his  loiig*Bioamed  son*  On 
a  low  stool^  before  the  once  ^y  and 
lauidaomey  but  now  froat-mpt  and 
hQa^ar^wom  marineTy  aal  bis  yonng 
wtfe»  her  hand  firmly  dasped  in  his, 
her  fixed  e^e  riyeled  on  bis  eoante» 
nsBiee*  givmg  no  other  sign  of  lifli 
then  a  eon?uJarfe  pressure  ef  the  foM 
encr,  or  a  big  drop  descending  un^ 
wiped  from  the  lattor ;  while  her  mm^ 
easployei  band  waa  plucking  quite 
meduuiicaUy  tbe  badge  of  widowhood 
from  her  dume  cloak,  which  (ha?ing 
just  readied  home  as  her  husband 
noeked  al  his  ikthcr^s  door)  was  yet 
lyiflff  acroaa  her  knee. 

l%e  poor  aaikv  gased  on  all  around 
him  with  somewhat  of  a  bewildered 
air,  but  most  of  aUupon  a  rosy  ereui^ 
ture  between  hiakneea^  of  about  a  yept 
and  hdf  old,  bom  iust  after  his  de< 
partuie,  and  who  had  only  leamisd 
tlsB  sad  word  ''  Daddy,''  from  the 
cblldiah  prattle  of  bia  older  brother 
▲■drew,  and  bia  aisters.  Of  tileae, 
one  had  been  aumesoned,  iM  and 
bartlqpgedf  from  tbehudiingylheoAet 
meek  and  modeal  from  the  ▼illage 
admeL  Tbe  isnnor,  idle  and  inlraeU 
eble,  half  riinulL  in  fou  of  her  ro« 
tiiriiednaratClBWcUUiemembeiiefistriel- 
neiB ;  tiM  other,  Uk>  young  not  to  have 


fNipotMi  hia  peraon,  oada  wi 
irtiether  ibia  wm  the  Father  in  He** 
ven,  ef  whom  she  bad  heard  ae  often, 
ttie  did  not  think  it  oould  be  so,  for 
there  waa  no  grief  or  trouUe  theve^ 
tad  this  latberkokedas  if  behad  seen 
muchefbdtb. 
Sudi  waa  the  gioii^  to  whoae  emo* 
Ht  too  nmch  for  buoum 
our  entranoe  gave  a  tum.*^ 
«,"  said  the  good  paster,  (gent* 
{▼piMsmg  the  slifi  united  banda  of 
tae  mariner,  and  bis  iutltful  Annie,) 
**  You'  are  welcome  back  from  the 
ffatea  of  deaA  and  the  perik  ef  the 
deen.  Well  ia  it  saidy. that  they  who 
fp  oown  to  the  aea  in  alu|is  see  more 
ef  the  wanders  of  the  Lera  than  other 


bat  it  waa  not  fkuus  ateim  i 
tempests  alone  diat  yea  baie  been  do» 
fivered-^ocdld  and  famine,  want  and 
nidcednesB,v*Hwild  beasts  to  devour^ 
ahd  darimeaa  to  dismi^, — these  have 
been  around  your  dreary  /path  but 
He  that  was  with  you,  waa  mightier 
than  all  that  were  againat  you ;  and 
you  are  returned  a  hring  man  to  tdl 
the  won^uB  tale.  Let  us  praisethe 
Lord,  my  friends,  lor  his  goodness, 
and  his  wonderliil  woiks  to  the  chik* 
dren  of  men." — We  all  knelt  down 
tod  ioii/kd  in  the  brief  but  fervent 
payer  that  iblkmed.'  .The  strangcr'a 
heffitfelt  sigh  of  sympalby  mii^g^ 
with  the  paator's  pious  onsons,  with 
the  freUe  accents  of  deerepitude,  the 
lisp  of  wondering  childhood,  tfaesouU 
felt  piety  of  reacued  manhood,  and 
the  deep,  unutterable  gratitude  of  a 
wife  and  mother's  heart  1 

For  such  higlwwrought.emotiosia 
myet  is  the  only  adequate  channd. 
They  found  vent  m  it,  imd  weveeslafr* 
cd  and  subdued  to  the  levdof  oidinasy 
intercourse^  The  minister  Idndly  ad« 
dressed  Jamie,  and  drew  forth,  by  hie 
judieioua  questions^  the  leading  te* 
tares  of  that  aoarvdlous  history  of 
pi»iIaiKl  privations,  endured  by  the 
crew  of  a  Greenland  diip  detained  a 
winter  on  die  ice,  with  whidi  aUare 
BOW  frimiliar,  butof  whidia  Parry  er 
A  Frankhn  can  pediaps  akme  aapoe* 
eiate  the  hoRors.  They  were  niatod 
with  a  auBplidty  thatch  themami^ 
justiffs 

«'  I  new  despaiied,  sir,"  said  the 
harder  Sootaman;  ''  we  wen  young 
and  atout.  Froridence,  aye  wbao  at 
the  warst,  did  na  some  gude  turn, 
and  this  leapt  up  our  hearts.  Webad 
mostly  a'  wives  or  roitbers  at  heme. 
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injg  for  4>«r  aaftty  ;  and  liuk  m  men 
ttt&y  think  o'  than  on  land,  or  eyen  at 
flea  on.  a  prosperoua  Toyaga^-*-*  wintar 
at  the  Pole  makei  piayara  piecioua» 
Wehad  little  to  do  hot  mep;  and 
joh,  the'  nights  were  lang  I  I  was  avo 
^  great  dreamer :  and,  ve  mannna  he 
angnr,  sir,  (to  the  minister)  the  see* 
ing  Annie  and  the  bairns  amaist  ilka 
time  I  lay  down,  and  aye  hraw  and 
htukity  did  mair  to  keep  up  my  hopes 
than  a'  the  rest.  I  never  could  see 
wee  Jamie,  though/'  said  hO)  smiling, 
And  kissing  the  child  on  his  knee ; 
f  I,  saw  a  cradle  wed  enough,  hut  the 
lace  6'  the  hit  creature  in't  I  neve^ 
could  mak'  out,  an4  it  vexed  me;  for 
whiles  I  thoudiit  mj  habe  was  dead; 
and  whiles  I  roared  it  had  never  been 
bam ;  but  God  be  praised  he's  here, 
and  no,  that  unlike  mysdl,  neither."  < 

''<  Anpue !"  said  the  mimster,  gently 
loosing  her  renewed  grasp  of  Jamie's 
hand,  *'  vou  are  forgetting  your  duty 
as  a  guoewife — we  maun  drink  to 
Jamie  s  health  and.  happiness  ere  we 
go^we'U  steal  a  glass  or  two  out  of 
old  Andrew's  cordial  bottle;  a  drop 
dfthis  day's  joy  will  be  better  to  him 
than  it  a'." 

.  ''  Atweel,  that's  true,"  said  the  old 
|atl|£r,  with  a  disthictness  of  utter, 
anoe,  and  aouteness  of  hearing,  he  had 
not  manifested  for  many  months.  The 
bottle  was  brought,  the  health  of  the 
day  .went  round;  I  tibock  the  wea* 
ther-beaten  sailor  wananly  by  the  hand, 
and.begging  leave  to  come  and  hear 
(uore  of  his  Btwf  at  a  fitter  season^ 
followed,  the  minister  to  the  doo^. 

"  Andrew/'  said  he,  giving  the  lit« 
tie  patient  equeiry  a  bright  new  six* 
penoe ;  ''  tell  your  daddy.  I  gave  you 
this  for  being  a  dutiful  son  to  your 
ijlother  when  he  was  at  the  sea." 
The  child's  eye  glistened  as  he  ran  in 
^»ex0Bute  the  welcome  command,  and 
we  rode  off,  our  hearts  too  full  for 
much  oommunicatioB. 

The  day  was  advancing.  These 
two  aoenes  had  encroached  deeply  on 
the  privileged  hours,  for  visiting,  and 
the  minister,  partly  to  turn  the  ao^ 
conntx>f  our  thoughts  into  a  less  agi« 
tf  tinff  channel,  partly  to  balance  um, 
delig^  of  the  last  hour  with  their 
due  counterpoise  of  alloy,  suggested 
the.piopriety  of  going  next  to  fiay  at 
the  house  of  his. patron,,  the  laird  of 
the  paush,  the  visit  of  duty  and  cere^ 


mony,  wbkk  his  late  retnra;  and  1a 
domestic  affliction  in  the  ftmily,  ttm^ 
dered  indispensable.  There  were  Deft« 
sons  which  made  my  going  equally 
proper  and  disagreeable ;  and  formal 
calls  behig  among   the  manif  evils 


which  are  liflhtendl  by  partiapation} 
terof  the 
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Mr  Moriaon,  of  Castle  MorisoD, 
waa  one  of  those  spoiled  childien  cl 
fbrtnne,  whom  in  her  cmd  Idndntas 
she  renders  miserable.  He  had  nevw 
known  contradic^n,  and  a  strass 
acroas  his  path  made  hhn  chafe  like  a 
reaiated  torrent ;  he  had  never  knowm 
8Mnow,.and  waa,  conaequen^,  but 
half  acquainted  with  joy;  he  waa. a 
atranger  to  compassion,  and,  aonae* 

SenUy,  himaelf  an  olject  of  p&y  to 
who  could  allow  for  the  force  of 
early  education  in  searing  and  hard* 
ening  the  human  heart  He  had,  aa 
a  boy,  made  his  mother  tnemUe ;  il 
is  little  to  be  wondered  that  in  man* 
hood  he  was  the  tyrant  of  his  wi£i 
and  children.  Mrs  Moiison's  wfmM^ 
oriffinally  gentle,  was  soon  btikmif 
and  if  her  heart  was  not  eoually  so;^ 
it  was  because  she  learned  nauctantiy 
to  deraise  her  tyrant,  and  fbund  eom« 
pensation  in  the  double  portion  of  af^ 
lection  bestowed  on  her  by  her  son 
and  daughters.  For  the  uttter,  Mr 
Moriaon  mamfested  only  oontemnt. 
There  was  not  a  horse  in  his  stable;^ 
nor  a  dog  in  his  kennd,  which  dak 
not  engross  more  of  his  attention; 
Imt  like  the  fbxes  and  hares  whidi  it 
was  the  business  of  these  favourite 
animals  to  hunt  down,  girls  could  be 
made  to  afibrd  no  bad  sport  in  a' 
rainy  day.  It  waa  no  wrader,  that, 
with  them  fear,  usurped  the  pkoe  of 
reverence  for  sudi  a  parent.  If  they- 
did  not  hate  him,  they  were  iodebtea 
to  their  mother'a  piety  and  their  own 
Bweet  dispositions ;  and  if  they  neither 
hated  nor  enviod  their,  only  brother; 
it  was  not  the.  ^Milt  of  htm>  who,  by 
injudicious  distinetkms  and  blind  in« 
dulgence,  laid  the  foundation  for  envy 
and  all  uncharitaUenesain  their  youth- 
fnl  bosoms.  In  that  of  hia  favourite 
they  had  the  usad  efibct  of  genera* 
tiiigsel£^willand  rebellion ;  and  while 
J)in«.  and  Agnes,  wefl  knowing  no- 
thing they  did  wimld  be  thought 
rig^t,  rarely  eired  from  the  path  of 
doty,  Edmund,  aware  that  he  could 
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icirae  <lo'wrdng,  took  care  his  priTf^ 
fe^nflhonld  not  rust  for  want  of  exw 

Bat  Aovgb  BHii^redin  all  minor  mat^ 
m  to  fUlow  the  dictates  of  caprice,  to 
laugh  at  his  tutor,  lame  the  horse,  and 
liveak  rules  (to  all  oA^rs  those  of  the 
Bfedes  and  Persians)  with  impunitj, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  reined  up 
hi  his  headlong  career  by  an  equall  j 
capricious  parent,  predseljr  at  the  pe» 
Hod  wheii  restraint  was  nearly  fi»got« 
Im,  and  peculiarly  irksome.  It  was 
tacitly  agreed  hy  both  parties,  that  the 


m 


but  no  longer  uttcondBaiort  exik;^ 
and  his  voung  and  beoutifta  bridV; 
fliedaugnter of  his  patron,  hii  unioar 
with  whom  had  been  construed,  "by 
the  causeless  antipathy  of  his  fiihet, 
itito  a  fresh  cause  of  in^gnationk 
Death,  whose  cold  hand  loosens  this 
world's  grasp,  and  whose  deep  tote 
atills  this  world's  striib,  only  tSghlbna 
the  bonds  of  natare,  and  teadies  Ae 
stormiest  sphits  to  part  m  wate^ 
Bdmund  lived  to  write  to  hia  miher 
a  few  lines  of  undiasembled  and  unw 
conditional  penitenoe ;  to  own,  that  if 


heirof  CasUe  Morison  could  only  go    ^ -path  of  duty  had  been  Wmd,  he 
ftito  the  strmy ;  but  while  the  Gvmr&i    had  in  y$in  sought  happineasbeyond 
er  w  dngaon  regiment,  wasthe  natu-    k,  and  to  entreat  that  the  pkce  he  had 
Cri  enough  ambition  of  Edmnnd,Mo«     --•'•••-•     -    - 
riaon  was  suddenly  adxed  with  a  fit  of 
eootradietion,  wbich  he  chose  to  style 
eeoDdmy^  and  talked  of  a  marching 
f^giment,  with  pethaps  an  extra  L.100 
per  umum  to  die  undoubted  heir  of 
nearly  teil  thousand  a^year.    Neitbd' 
would  yi^d-^heone  had  taught,  the 
other  learned,  stubbornness ;  and  Ed- 
mad,  backed  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  and  nie  clamours  of  hia 
compaiiions^  UM  his  father  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  going  to 
India  with  a  near  rektion,  about  to 
prooeed  to  Biteibay  in  a  high  official 
dMuiicter* 
Moriaott  had  a  peculiar  prejudice 


ibrfeited  in  his  fatfier'a  nvour  mtehf 
be  transfemed  to  hia  xmofSBomng 
child. 

All  this  had  been  conreyed  to  Mr 
Menteith  and  myself  by  the  ydoe  of 
tumour  some  days  befbre,  and  we  had 
been  more  shocked  than  surprised  tb 
learn  that  Morison's  resentment  hod 
suryiyed  its  object,  and  that  he  dia« 
daimed  all  intention  of  ever  seeing  ar 
feoeiving  the  infimt  boy  who,  it  was 
gall  to  him  to  reflect,  must  inherit  hia 
estate.  Mrs  Morison  had  exerted,  Uf 
soften  his  hard  heart,  all  the  little  in« 
finence  she  eyer  poascsacd.  Her  teo* 
der  aoul  yearned  towaida  her  £d^ 
mund's   cnild;   and  sometimes  the 


i^gainat  the  East,  and  a  personal  pique    thought  of  seeking  a  sepaitetioD^  and 


towards  the  cousin  to  whose  patron 
age  Edmund  had  betaken  himself. 
Hta  ngt  was  as  boundless  as  his  for* 
mer  aartiality,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion  ms  poor  wife  felt  when  her  dar* 
ling  aon  left  his  fkther's  house,  aHke 
impenitent  and  unblest,  was,  that  her 
boy's  disposition  waa  originally  good, 
said  would  probably  recoyer  the  aa* 
oendant ;  and  that  it  waa  out  of  the 
power  t»f  her  husband  to  make  his  son 
a  beg^  aa  well  as  an  exile.  The 
eatate  waa  atrictly  entailed,  and  the 
knowledffe  of  tbis,  while  it  embittered 
Motiaon^  sense  of  his  son's  disobedi* 
ence,  no  doubt  strengthened  the  fed* 
ing  of  independence  so  natural  to 
headationg  youth. 

While  Sforison  was  penrerting  le« 
gal  ingenuity,  in  yain  hopes  of  l^ng 
able  to  disinherit  his  refractory  heir, 
fab  umiatoral  schemes  were  antidpa* 
ted  by  a  mightier  agent.  An  epide<< 
mid  feyer  carried  off  in  one  short 
mon(li>:  (about  two  years  i^er  hia 
quitMng  Eng^ind,) '  the  inmMondkdy 


demoting  herself  to  rear  it,  crossed  her 
despairing  mind.  But  her  dau^Hera 
were  a  tie  still  more  powerfrd  ttf  her 
unhappy  home.  She  eouUL  neither 
kaye  them,  unprotected,  to  its  discern-: 
forts,  nor  consdentiously  adyise  their 
desertion  of  a  parent,  howeyer  unwor* 
Ay ;  so  she  wandered^  m  paler  vui 
aadder  inmate  than  before  m  her  eM 
and  stately  mansion;  and  her  fairy 
subdued-looking  daughters  shuddered 
aa  thejr  passed  the  kng-locked  doers 
of  theur  brother's  nursery  and  school* 
room. 

The  accounts  of  young  MorisonV 
death  had  arriyed  since  the  good  paa* 
tar's  departure,  and  it  waa  with  -red* 
ings  of  equal  aympathy' towards  th» 
female  part  of  tne  tamuy,  and  sorroir 
ibr  the  unchristian  frame  of  its  heady 
that  he  prepared  for  our  present  ytal.r 
As  we  rode  up  the  old  strait  ayenue,' 
I'pereeiyed  a  post-chaiae  at  the  door,' 
and  instead  of  shrinking  from  ihia 
probable  aoceasion  of  strangers,  fdt 
that  any  addition  to  the  «8iully  ton* 
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otnined  and  gtoonv  famUjF-drdei 
mfi9t  be  a  relief.  On  reaomng  the 
jm,  we  ware  struck  with  a  very 
mm^ud  appendage  to  the  dusty  and 
trayel-stained  vmde,  in  the  shajpe  of 
an  ancient^  veneraUe-looking  Asiatioj 
kk  the  dreop  of  hia  country^  beneath 
whoee  ample  mueUn  folds  he  might 
easilf  have  been  misialcen  for  an  dd 
finale  nurse,  a  chaiaetar  which>  in 
all  its  skill  and  tendernesa,  waaamply 
ausCalned  by  this  faithful  and  attach* 
ad  OrieDtaL  His  broken  English^  8n4 
psasionate  gestures,  excited  our  att^H 
lkm>  already  awakened  by  the  ^ingut 
lui^  of  hia  eostume  and  appearance ; 
aMd  as  we  got  dose  to  him>  the  big 
lean  which  rolled  oyer  hb  sallow  and 
Itoowed  checks,  powerfully  called 
forth  our  sympathy,  and  told,  bettec 
ttaa^  w<ftdsy  hiaibffcible  delusion  frpm 
the  splendid  mansion  which  had  reii 
Ittctantly  admitted  within  its  predncta 
the  diild  dearer  to  him  than  countrjt 
andkindredl 

•  Our  visit  (had  it  borne  leas  of  a  paa* 
Ipral  character)  had  all  the  appear-* 
anoe  of  being  very  ill  timed.  There 
were  servanta  running  to  and  fro  in 
die  hail,  and  loud  voices  in  the  di- 
ning-room ;  and,  fixun  a  little  parlour 
aa  one  side  the  front  door,  issued  fe- 
male aobs,  mio|^  with  infant  wail^ 
ings  in  ah  unknown  dialect. 
-  ''Thank God rvdilspored  the  mi^ 
ulster,  "  the  bairn  is  faiily  in  the 
house.  Providenee  and  nature  will 
surely  do  the  rest" 

It  was  not  a  time  to  intrude  abrupt* 
Ijr,  so  we  sent  in  our  names  to  Mr  Mo« 
nson,  and  during  our  inretty  long  de« 
fention  on  horseback,  could  not  avoid 
ieeing  in  at  the  open  window  of  the 
failour  befofe-mentioned,  a  scene 
whadi  it  grieved  us  to  think  was  otdj. 
ildtiiesMd  by  oursdvea. 
:  Mrs  Monson  was  sitting  in  a  chair^ 
Urn  which  she  had  evidendy  sunk 
down  powerliess,^  with  her  son's  oiw 
fhanbojr  on  her  anee,  the  bright  dark 
^raa  of  the  little  wilduneardUy-look« 
iogereatura  fixed  in  atedfrurt  gaie  <m 
her  pale  Bsatronbr  eountensaoe.  ''  No 
cry.  Mama  EngUse,"  said  the  chUd, 
a*  her  big  tears  rolled  unheeded  on  his 
boBon^'' Billy  Edmund  wiU  be  wdl  J 
Wdlygaod."  Hisyounmat  aunt,  whose 
keen  and  loBg^repressed  feelinn  fimnd 
ycnt  in  sobs  of  ming^  joy  and  agony> 
waa  covering  hia  Uttle  handa  with 
showers  of  kisses,  while  thedder  (hia 
father's  favourite  sister,)  wss  compa- 


ring behind  him  the  riflh  ds^rk  Ipdta 
that  dustered  in  his  neck,  irith  the 
locket  which,  since  Edmund's  4epiM^<9 
tare,  had  dwdt  next  her  heart. 

A  messa^  firom  die  laird  summoned 
us  from  this  affiscdng  sigh^  and,  amia 
the  pathedc  intreades  of  the  dd  Orient 
tal,  that  we  would  reativelm  nurslinfi 
we  proceeded  to  thedinii^-roqm,  maoi 
aware  of  our  M»proach  to  it  by  th4 
Blill«stonnii^  wongh  half-isuppress^ 
ed  imprecations  of  ito  hard^nearted 
msster*  .  He  was  paciiM;  in  sterp  and 
i^ioody  agitation  through  the  qpadous 
apartment.  His  welcome  was  evideni* 
ly  extorted,  and  his  face  (to  use  a 
aUong  Scripture  expression)  set  fs  a 
flint  against  the  voice  of  remonatxmnee 
and  exhortation,  finr  which  he  was  evi; 
dendy  preparedi.  My  skilful. oos4iu« 
tor  went  quite  another  way,  to  work* 
''  Mr  Morismi,"  s^  he,  appareatty 
unconscious  of  the  poor  laan  s  pitiaUf 
state  of  ii\ind,  ^^  I  came  to  o(mdole» 
but  I  find  it  is  my  lot  to  oongratulatcb 
The  Lord  hath  taken  away  with  the 
one  hand,  but  it  has  been  to  give 
with  the  other.  hU  blessing  be  with 
you  and  your  son's  son,  whom  he  hath 
sent  to  be  the  staff  and  comfort  of  yomr 
age !"  This  was  said  with  his  usud 
benien  frankness,  and  the;  bard  hearty 
which  would  have''  silenced  admoniT 
don  and  scorned  rej^oof,  scarce  knew 
how  to  repulse  the  voice  of  ChristiaB 
congratulation.  He  walked  abouly  mut- 
tering to  himBelf-^**  No  son  ^  mine- 
bad  breed  I  Let  him  go  to  those  who 
taught  his  frither  disobedience,  and 
his  mother  ardfice !— anywhere  they 
please ;  there  is  no  room  fcnr  him  here. 

^'  Have  you  seen  your  grandchild 
yet,  Mr  Moriaon  ?"  rssumed  the  mi4 
nister,  nothing  daunted  by  the  eonti« 
nued  obduracy  of  the  proud  laird. 
'*  Let  me  have  the  joy  of  putting  him 
into  your  arms.  You  must  expect  to 
be  a  good  deal  overcome;  sw«et  little 
fdlow,  there  is  a  afrong  likenem  1"— 
A  shudder  passed  across  the  father^ 
hard  frame,  and  he  recdied  as  &oai 
an  adder,  when  worthy  Mr  Montdthj 
gendy  pasj^ru;  his  arm,  sought  to 
oraw  him,  still  auUen,  diough  more 
fkintly  resistingi  towsrds  the  ochec 
room.  A  shriUcry  of  in£uit  agony 
rqse  firom  the  parlour  as  we  crossed 
the  hall,  and  Nature  never  perhapa 
exhibited  a  stronger  contrast  than  pre- 
sented itsdf  between  the  crud  del 
man,  stroffiUng  to  ^esca^  from  tha 
presence  <»  his  grandchild,  ind  tlft 
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fiikhM  anctam  tenetde  iM^ldiig 
wildly  to  be  tdtnflted  into  It. 

An  I  ikrew  open  the  door  for  the 
entrance  of  the  f onner,  little  Eteii&d, 
vhoee  infimt  promiies  of  oood  b^a« 
fioQr  had  eoon  giyen  way  before  the 
eontinued  aodetr  of  atrangera^  waa 
aCampfaig  in  all  the  impotenee  of  baby 
rage,  (and  in  Ma  uimallowad  mood 
lao  uithfol  a  niniatnre  of  both  father 
and  grandfather^)  and  calling  loudly 
lor  t£e  old  OrientaL  With  the  first 
glance  at  the  door  bis  exdiunations 
redoubled.  We  began  to  fear  the  worst 
efl^t  fjrom  this  abrupt  introduction  ; 
but  no  aooner  had  the  beautifid  boy 
(beautiful  ewen  in  passion)  cast  a  se- 
cond bewildered  glance  on  his  stfll 
erect  and  handsome  grandfather,  than^ 
clapping  his  little  bands,  and  calling 
out,  ''  My  Bombay  Papa  V  he  flew 
Into  hia  arms  I 

.  The  servants,  condnding  the  inter* 
diet  removed  by  their  master's  en- 
tttnee  into  the  apartment,  had  ceased 
to  olMtnict  the  effbrts  of  the  old  Hin- 
doo to  fly  to  his  precious  charge;  and 
while  the  aatonished  and  fairly  orer- 
whdmed  Morison's  neck  was  encircled 
It  the  infant  gra«p  of  his  son's  or- 
phan boy,  his  knees  were  suddenly 
ambmced  by  that  son's  devoted  and 
gr^-haired  domestic 

One  arm  of  little  Edmund  was  in- 
stantly loosened  fh>m  his  grandfa- 
ther's idionlder,  and  paased  ronnd  the 
9eek  of  the  faithful  old  Orienul,  who 
Uaaed  alternately  the  little  cherub 
hand  of  his  nurdmg,  and  the  hitherto 
lion  one  of  the  prond  laird.  It  soft* 
ooed,  and  the  hard  heart  with  it  I  It 
waa  long  since  love,  pure  unsq>histi- 
catad  love,  and  spontaneoua  reverence, 
had  been  Morison's  portion,  and  they 
wore  proportionally  sweet  He  buried 
Us  met  in  his  grandson's  clustering 
ringlets.  We  hcSird  a  groan  deep  as 
when  rocks  are  rending,  and  the  earth 
keavea  with  long  pent-up  fires.  li 
waa  wildly  mingling  with  childish 
landiter  and  hysteric  bursts  of  female 
tendcniess,  aa  ataaUng  cautiously  uid 
tnlModed  from  the  spot,  we  mounted 
oar  horses  and  rode  away. 

'<  God  be  Miied  ^  hM  tl>e  mini« 
l^tt^  with  a  deep-drawn  aigh,  when, 
amtiigina  fhmi  the  ^oomy  avenue,  we 
MJInea  the  cheerful  beaten  track. 
"  Thia  has  been  a  day  of  atrange  dis- 
pnsationa,  iHr  Francis— we  have  seei^ 
mdi  together  to  make  us  wonder  at 
ihtf  waya  of  Providence,  to  soften,  and 


I  hope  impoteomrhaana.;  Bat,  after 
inch  solemn  aoenes,  mine,  and  vours  t 
doubt  not,  also  requires  sometning  to 
dieerand  Jfg^ten  it;  and  I  am  bound 
where,  if  thesightofvirtuoushappinesa 
can  do  it,  I  an  sure  to  succeed.  Do  let 
me  persuade  you  to  be  my  companion 
a  little  longer,  and  dose  dris  day's  vi« 
tfution  at  the  humble  boaitl  ot,  lH 
venture  to  say,  the  happiest  couple  iA 
Scotland.  I  am  eng^ad  to  christen 
the  first-born  of  honest  Willie  Md^ 
drum  and  his  bonny  Helen,  and  to 
dine,  of  course,  after  ^e  ceremony. 
Mrs  Montdth  and  the  bairns  will  be 
there  to  meet  me ;  and,  aa  my  fHend^ 

Xou'U  be  wdoome  aa  the  flower  in 
lay-" 

After  some  slight  scruples  about  m* 
truding  on  this  aoene  of^domestic  en« 
joyment,  easily  overruled  by  the  hearty 
assurances  of  the  divine,  and  my  own 
natural  relish  for  humble  Hfe,  we 
marched  towards  the  fkrra-house  of 
BHidLbonnie ;  and  during  our  shor^ 
tide,  the  minister  gave  me,  in  a  fe# 
worda,  ^e  history  of  its  inmates. 

*' I  don't  know,  Mr  Francis,  if  yotl 
remember  a  bonny  orphan  lassie,  call- 
ed Helen  Ormiston,  whom  mv  wif^p 
look,  some  years  back,  into  the  umily,, 
to  assist  htt  in  the  care  of  the  balms. 
Helen  was  come  of  no  ungentld  kin  ; 
but  poverty  liid  sat  down  heavllv  on 
her  mther  and  mother,  and  sunk  them 
into  an  early  grave ;  and  it  was  a  God- 
send to  poor  Helen  to  get  service  in  i 
house  wnere  poverty  would  be  held  nd 
r^roadi  to  her.  If  ye  ever  saw  thd 
ereature,  ye  wadna  easily  forget  her. 
Many  bonnier,  blither  lasses  are  to  be 
aeen  daily ;  but  such  a  look  of  settled 
serenity  and  downcast  modesty,  yc 
fnight  go  far  to  find.  It  quite  won 
my  wife's  heart  and  mine,  and  more 
hearts  than  ours,  as  I  shall  tell  jori 
presently.  As  for  the  bairns,  thev  jusi 
doated  on  Helen,  and  she  on  tnem  ^ 
and  my  poor  youngest,  that  Is  now 
with  God,  during  all  her  long  long 
decline,  was  Hltle,  if  ever,  off  het 
knee.  No  wonder  then  .that  HeM 
ffrcw  pale  and  thin,  ate  Cttle,  and  slep^ 
&SS.  I  first  set  it  down  to  anxiety, 
and,  when  the  innocent  bairn  was  re- 
leased, to  grief;  and  fVom  these  nd 
doubt  it  partly  arose.  But  when  aQ 
was  over,  and  when  weeks  had  passed 
away— when  even  my  poor  wlffe  dried 
her  mother's  tears,  and  I  could  say) 
*  God's  win  be  done,'  still  Helen  gra* 
paler  and  thinner,  and  iief\t8ed  toM 
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comforted  ;.«o  I  Mw  there  was  more 
in  it  thin^  mppeared,  and  I  bade  heap 
open  her  heart  to  me*;  and  openit  ito 
did,  with  tf  flood  of  tears  that  wonM 
Jiave  melted  a  atone. 

'< '  Sir/  said  she^  '  I  maun  go  away* 
J  think  it  will  kill  me  to  leave  you  and 
Mrs  Monteith,  and  the  dear  bairns  in 
di0  nuriery*  uid  wee  Jeatiie's  grare  in 
the  kirk«vaid ;  but  stay  I  canna,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is,  months,  ay> 
amaist  jrears^  since  Willie  Meldnmi> 
anld  Bhnkbonnie's  son^  fell  in  fancy 
wi'  vae,  and  a  sair  sair  heart  I  msy 
say  I  have  had  ever  sinsvne.  His  aidd 
hard  father,  they;  tell  me,  sweats 
(wi'  sic  oaths  as  wad  gar  ye  crew  to 
hear  them^  that  he  wul  cut  him  off 
wf  a  shilhng  if  ever  he  thinks  of  me ; 
and  oh !  it  wad  be  a  puir  return  for 
the  la4*8  kindness  to  do  him  sic  an 
ill  turn !  So  I  maun  awa  out  of  the 
country,  till  the  auld  man.  dies^  or 
Willie  taks  a  wife  to  his  mind ;  for 
I've  se^n  ower  invckle  o'  poverty,  Mr 
Monteith,  to  be  the  cause  o't  to  ouy 
man,  though  I  whiles  think  it  wad  faie 
naediing  to  |ne,  that's  sae  wed  used 
iiU'tmyseU.' 

" '  Helen,'  sdd  I, '  when  did  WUUe 
Meldrum  find  opportunities  to  gain 
our  heart  ?  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
lonse  in  my  life.' 

"« Oh,  su:  r  said  she, '  gin  I  could 
liae  bidden  in  the  house,  he  wad  never 
)iae  seen  me  either ;  but  I  was  forced 
■to  walk  out  wi'  the  bairns,  and  there 
was  nae  place  sae  quiet  and  out  o'  the 
({ate,  but  Willie  was  sure  to  find  me 
out  If  I  gaed  down  the  bum.  Willie 
was  aye  fishing ;  if  I  gaed  up  the  loan^ 
there  was  aye  something  to  be  dune 
about  the  kye.  At  the  kirk  door,  Wil. 
lie  was  aye  ^ t  hsnd  to  spier  for  your 
honour,  and  gie  the  bairns  posies ;  and 
after  our  sair  distress,  when  I  was  liu 
tie  out  for  mony  a  day,  I  couldoa  slip 
cut  ae  moonlight  night,  to  sit  a  mo« 
inent  upon  Jeanie's  pave,  but  Willie 
was  there  like  a  ghaist  aside  me,  and 
made  my  very  neart  bup  to  my 
mouth!--*' 

*'  *  And  do  you  return  his  good  will, 
llelen  ?'  said  I  gravely. 
,  *"0h,  sir,'  said  the  poor  thinfo 
trembling, '  I  dare  na  tell  you  a  lie.  I 
tried  to  be  as  proud^  and  as  shy  as  a 
lasde  should  be  to  ane  abune  her  de» 
sree,  and  that  mig|it  do  sae  muckle 
better,  puir  fallow  I  I  tried  to  look 
knither  gate  when  I  saw  him,  and  mak' 
pysell  deaf  when  he  spoke  o'  his 
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lote;  but.  oh  1  his  wocda  wte^  aae 
true  and  kindly,  iilat  I  doubt  tnihc 
were  nae  aye  sae  short  and  sauey  as 
they  said  nae  been.  It's  hard  for  a 
toenerless,  fatherless  lassie,  to  be 
eauldrife  to  the  lad  thai  wad  tak'  her 
to  his  heart  and  hame ;  but  oh !  it  vrad 
be  harder  still,  if  she  was  to  requite 
him  wf  a  father^s  euiiBe !  If  s  ill  enencfa 
to  hae  nae  parents  o-'  my  ain,  without 
makin' mischief  wi' ither  folk's.  The 
auld  man  gets  dourer  and  dourer  ilk4 
day,  and  tl^  young  ane  dafter  and  daft* 
er  sae  ye  maun  just  send  me  a£P(ha 
oountrv  to  some  decent  service,  tUl 
Willie  s  a  free  man  or  a  brideeroDm.*' 
"  'My  dear  Helen,*  said  I,  '  yai> 
are  a  good  upright  girl,  and  I  will  for*^ 
ward  your  honest  intentions.  If  it  be 
God's  will  that  Willie  and  you  come 
together,  the  hearts  of  men  are  in  Hta 
hand.  If  otherwise,  yOura  will  nevet 
at  least  re{m)^  vou  with  bringing 
ruin  on  your  lover  s  head.' 
'  ''  So  I  sent  Helen,  Mr  Francis,  to 
mv  brother's  in  the  south  oouDtry^ 
wnere  she  proved  as  great  a  blessing, 
and  as  chief  a  favourite  as  she  had  been 
yrith  us.  I  saw  her  some  months  A 
terwards  ;  and  though  her  bloom  had 
not  returned,  she  was  tranquil  and 
contented,  as  one  who  has  cast  her  lot 
into  the  lap  of  Heaven. 
.  '' Well,  to  make  a  long  story  shor^ 
Willie,  though  he  was  unreasonable 
enough,  good,  worthy  .lad  as  he  is,  to 
take  m  dudgeon  Helen's  .goin^  away^- 
(thoug^  he  might  have'guessed  it  was 
all  for  his  good,  was  too  proud,  or  top 
constant,  to  say  he  would  give  her  up, 
or  bind  himself  never  to  marry  her, 
as  his  father  insisted.  So  the  old  man^ 
one  day,  after  a  violent  altercation^ 
made  his  will,  and  left  all  his  hard* 
won  siller  to  a  rich  brother  in  Lively 
pool,  who  neither  wanted  nor  deaer* 
ved  it.  Willie,  upon  this  quurel,  had 
left  home  very  unhappv,  and  stayed 
away  some  time,  and  during  hia  thm 
sence,  old  BUnkbonnie  was  taken  ex.«* 
tremely  ilL  When  he  thought  hinw 
self  dying,  he  sent  for  me,  (I  had  twice 
called  ip  vain  before,)  and  you  may 
be  sure  I  did  my  bes^  not  to  let  hin 
depart  in  so  unchristian  a  fhwtie  to- 
wards his  onlv  child.  I  did  not  deny 
his  right  to  advise  hisson  in  thechoioe 
of  a  wife ;  but  I  told  him  he  mi§^t 
search  the  world  before  he  found  one 
more  desirable  than  Helflo»  whese 
beauty  and  sense  would  secure,  his 
son's  steadiness,  and  her  fragility  and 
13 
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wbriety  double  hit  sttbtunee.  I  tokL 
aim  how  she  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  • 
all  hta  son's  proposals  of  a  clandestine 
marriage,  and  made  herself  the  sacri. 
flce^  to  his  own  unjust  and  groundless 
prejudices.  Djring  men  are  generally 
open  to  conviction ;  and  I  got  a  fiesh 
will  made  in  fiiTOur  of  his  8on»  with 
ft  full  consent  to  his  marriage  honour* 
^7  inserted  among  its  provisions. 
This  he  deposited  with  me,  Reeling  no 
great  confidence  in  the  lawyer  who 
had  made  bis  previous  settlement,  and 
desired  me  to  produce  it  when  he  waa 
9>ne. 

t  "  It  so  hi^pened,  that  I  was  called 
away  to  a  distance  before  hu  decease, 
and  did  not  return  till  some  days  after 
the  fUneraL  Willie  had  flown  home 
on  hearing  of  hia  father's  danger,  and 
had  the  comfort  to  find  him  complete* 
ly.  softened,  and  to  receive  from  his 
tteaily  speediless  parent,  many  a  silent 
demonstration  of  returned  aibction. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  doubly  severe 
wioac  to  him,  on  opening  the /Sri/  will, 
(the  only  one  forthcoming  in  my  ab* 
•ence,)  to  find  himself  cut  off  from 
evcnrthing,  except  the  Joint  lease  of 
the  farm,  and  instead  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  not  worth  a  shilling  in  the 
world.  His  first  exclamation,  I  was 
told,  was,  <  It's  hard  to  get  baith  scorn 
ind  sicaith— to  lose  poor  Helen  and  the 
gear  baith.  If  I  had  lost  it  for  her, 
they  might  hae  ta'en  it  that  liket !' 

**  About  a  week  after,  I  came  homo 
«nd  found  on  my  table  a  letter  from 
Helen.  She  had  heard  of  Willie's 
ttifafortune,  and  in  a  way  the  most 
modest  and  engaging,  expressed  her- 
self ready,  if  I  thought  it  would  still 
be  acceptable,  to  share  his  poverty 
and  toil  with  him  through  life.  '  I 
am  wed  used  to  work,'  said  she,  *and, 
hut  fbr  you,  wad  hae  been  weel  used 
towant.  If  Willie  will  let  me  bear  a 
^bare  o'  his  burden,  I  trust  in  God 
we  may  wrastle  through- thegither; 
and,  to  ten  you  the  truth,'  added  she^ 
with  her  usual  honesty,  '  t  wad  ra- 
ther thinggweie  ordered  as  they  are, 
Ihaa  thatlnnie's  wealth  should  sname 
my  poverty.* 

*^  1  put  this  letter  in  one  pocket,  and 
Ms  father's  will  in  the  other,  and  walk- 
ed over  to  Blinkbonnie.  Willie  was 
i^Ming  with  the  manly  resolution  of 
one  who  has  no  other  resource.  I  told 
hhni  was  glad  to  see  him  so  little  cast 
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'*  •  Sif,'  Bsid  he, '  rn  no  say  but  I 
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am  vexed  that  my  father  gaed  to  his 
grave  wi'  a  grudge  against  me»  the 
mair  sae,  as  when  he  squeeied  my 
haml  on  his  deAth*bed  I  thought  a*, 
was  forgotten.  But  siller  is  but  warld's 
gear,  and  I  could  thole  the  want  o't, 
an  it  had  nae  been  for  Helen  Ormis^i 
ton,  that  I  hoped  to  hae  gotten  ta 
share  it  wi'  me.  She  may  sune  d^ 
better  now,  wi'  that  bonny  face  and 
kind  heart  o' hers!' 

•"  It  is  indeed  a  Knd  heart,  WiHk; 
answered  I ;  <  if  ever  I  doubted  it, 
this  would  have  put  me  to  shame.'^— 
So  saying,  I  reached  him  the  letter, 
and  O  that  Helen  could  have  seeit 
the  flush  of  grateful  surprise  that 
crossed  his  manly  brow  as  he  raid  it  I 
It  passed  away,  though,  quickly,  and 
he  said,  with  a  sigh,  *  Very  kind,  2^ 
Monteith,  apd  very  like  hersell;  b«t 
I  canna  take  advantage  o'  an  ai^ld 
^e  will,  now  that  I  canna  reward 
it  as  it  deserves.' 

"  '  And  what  if  ye  could,  Willie  ^^ 
said  I,  ^  as  fiu>,  st  least,  aa  worldly 
wealth  qin  requite  true  afiectiop^ 
There  is  your  father's  will,  made  when 
it  pleased  God  to  touch  his' hearty  and 
you  are  as  rich  a  man  as  you  were 
when  Helen  Ormiston  first  refused  to 
make  you  a  beggar.' 

''  Willie  was  not  insensible  to  ibis 
happy  change  in  his  prospects;,  but 
his  kind  heart  was  chiefiy  soothed  by 
his  fadier's  altered  feelings;  and  at 
the  honourable  mention  of  Helen'f 
namejjie  fairly  b^ian  to  greiet. 

"  Tne  sequel  is  easily  told ;  but  t 
think  the  taunt  I  made  to  Tweeddale 
with  Willie,  to  bring  back  Helen  Or« 
miston  in  triumph,  waa  the  proud^ 
journey  of  my  hfe. 

**  A  year  ago  I  married  them  at  the 
Manie>amid  much  joy,  but  abundanjce 
of  tears  in  the  nursery.  To-day,  when, 
according  to  an,  old  promise^  I  am  to 
ehdsten  my  name-son  CharUe,  I  ex" 
pect  to  be  fairly  deaved  with  the  cla- 
morous rejoicings  of  my  young  fry, 
who,  I  verily  believe,  have  not  slept 
Uiis  week  for  thinking  of  it  Bnt." 
(pulling  out  his  watch,}  ''  it  is  near 
fouro'dodc!  sad  quality  hour  for  Blink- 
bonnie !  The  hotch-potdi  will  be  turn- 
ed into  porridge,  and  the  how-tow« 
dies  burnt  to  sucks,  if  we  don't  make 
haste  r 

I  wish,  my  dear  reader,  you  could 

see  the  farm  of  Blinkbonnie,  lyinff, 

as  it  does,  on  a  gently  sloping  bank. 

shdtered  from  the  n<^  by  a  wooded 
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crag,  or  ktkol},  flanked  upon  the  ea^t . 
by  a  group  of  venerable  ashes,  enli* 
vened  and  perfumed  on  the  west  by  a 
gay  luxuriant  garden^  and  open  on 
the  south  to  such  a  sea-Tiew,  as  none 
but  dwellers  on  the  Frith  of  Forth 
have  any  idea  of.  Last  Saturday,  it 
was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  rural. com* 
li>rt  and  serenity.  The  old  tre^  were . 
reposing,  after  a  course  of  somewhat 
boisterous  weather,  in  all  the  dignity 
snd  silence  of  years.  The  crows,  their 
usual  inhabitapts,hi^viug  gone  on  their 
]^^hland  excursion,  those  fantastic 
interlopers,  Helen's  peaqocks,  (a  pre-, 
sent  fropa  the  children  at  the  Manse,) 
were  already  preparing  for  their  siesta, 
on  the  topmost  boughs.  Beneatji  the 
wreadipg  branches  the  cows .  were 
drearoine  delightfully,  in  street  obli« 
vioQ  of  the  heats  of  noon.  In  an  ad- 
joining  paddock,  graceful  foals,  and. 
awkward,  calvcsji  indulged  in  their  ri- 
val gambols ;  while  shrieks  of  joy  from, 
behmd  the  garden  hedge,  tokl  these 
were  not  the  only  liappy  young  things 
in  creatioi). 

,  We  deposited  qur  horses  in  a  sta- 
ble, to  wnose  comforts  they  bore  tes- 
timony by  an  approving  neigh,  and 
^lade  our  way  by  a  narrow  path,  bor- 
dered with  sweet-hrier  and  woodbin9> 
V>  the. front  of  the  house.  Its  tall, 
good-looking  young  master  came  has- 
tily to  jnee(  us,  and  I  would  not  have 
fiven  his  blushing  welcome,  and  the 
ashful  scrape  that  accompanied  it, 
fur  all  the  most  elaborate  courtesies  of 
Chesteriaeld. 

,  No  sooner  were  oaf  footsteps  heard 
approaching,  than  out  pourea  the  mi- 
nister's whole  family  trom  the  little 
fioneysuckled  porch,  with  glowing 
faces  and  tangled  hair,  and  frocks,  pro- 
bably white  some  hours  before,  but 
wjiich  now  claimed  affinity  with  every 
bush  in  the  garden. 
,  Mrs  Monteith  gently  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  reproaches  to  papa  for  being 
so  late ;  but  the  look  with  which  she 
Was  answered  seemed  to  satisfy  her, 
as  it  usually  did,  that  he  could  not 
be  in  fault.  We  were  then  ushered 
into  the  parlour,  whose  substantial 
.comforts,  and  exquisite  consistency, 
apoke  vdumes  in  favour  of  its  mis- 
)tress.  Opulence  might  be  traced  in 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  homely 
furniture — in  the  liberal  display  of  an- 
tique china,  Tparticularlv  the  choice 
and  curious  christening-bowl,)— but 
there  was  nothing  incongruous,  no* 
thing  out  of  keepingi  toothing  to  make 


you  for  a  moment  mistake  this  first- 
rate  farm-house  parlour  for  a  clum- 
sy, ill-fancied  drawing  room.  A  few 
pots  of  roses,  a  few  shelves  of  books, 
Dore  testimony  to  Helen's  taste  and 
edoeation  ;  but  there  were  neither 
exotics  nor  romances  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  piece  of  furniture  evi<« 
dently  dearest  in  her  eyes  was  the 
cradle,  in  which  reposed,  amid  all  the 
din  of  this  joyous  occasion,  the  yet 
unchristened  hero. of  the  day. .  It  is 
time  to  speak  of  Helen  herself,  and 
she  was  just. what,,  from  her  story,  I 
knew  she  must  be.  The  actors,  in 
some  striking  drama  of  hutnan  lif(% 
often  disappoint  us  by  their  utter  dis- 
similitude to  the  pictures  of  our  muid's 
eye,  but  Helen  was  precisely  th^  per- 
fection of  a  gentle,  modest,  self-pos- 
sessed Scottish  lassie,  the  mindj  in 
short,  of  Jeanie  Deans,  with  the  per- 
sonal advantages  of  poor  Effie.  Her 
dress  was  as  suitable  as  anything  else, 
lier  gown,  white  as  snow,  and  her  cap 
of  the  nicest  materials,  were  neither  of 
them  on  Uie  pattern  of  my  laily's ;  but 
they  had  a  matronly  grace  of  their 
own,  worth  a  thousand  second-hand 
fashions  i  and  when  Helen,  having 
awakened  ,her.  first-bom,  delivered 
him,  with  sweet  maternal  solicitude, 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  mi- 
nister's proud  and  favoured  youngest 
girl,  I  thought  I  never  naw  a  picture 
worthier  the  pencil  of  Coreggio.  It 
was  completed,  when,  helping  in  all 
the  graceful  awkwardness  of  a  novice 
over  the  groap^  WOlie  received  his 
^y  into  his  arms,  and.vofved  before 
his  pastor  ana  his  God  to  discharge 
a  parent's  duty«  while  a  parent's  trans- 
port sparkled  in  his  eyes ! 

I  h^ve  sat,  as  Shakspeare  says, ''  at 
good  men's  feasts  ere  now"— have  ate 
turtle  at  the  lord  mayor's,  and  veni- 
son at  peers'  tables,  and  soufflis  at  di- 
plomatic dinners— I  have  atd  sturgeon 
at  St  Petersburgh,  and  mullet  at  Ka« 
nles,  mutton  in  Wales,  and  ^us^  in 
the  Hig^i^ds,  roast  beef  with  John 
Bull,  and  volauxvenis  at  BeauviUiers*, 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayii^, 
that  the  hotch-potch  and  how-towdies 
of  Blinkbonnie  out-herod  them  all. 
How  far  the  happy  human  faces  of 
all  affes  round  the  table  contributed 
to  enhance  the  gusto,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide;  but  I  can  tell  Mr  Very, 
that,  among  all  his  consomm^Sy  tbm 
is  nothing  Tike  a  judicious  mixture  of 
youth  and  be8uty>  with  maaliness,  in« 
tegrity,  and  virtue] 
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Ca^rTjKAXlI. 
Broad  Summerford.-^Pari  111, 


I  DO  Mieve^  continued  the  faith- 
ful historian^  that  hi  ^e  whole 
course  of  her  life,  Mrs  Hden  Setle 
had  nerer  conceived  (much  less  in- 
dulged) hut  one  purely  selfish  wish. 
-That  oncy  however,  was  so  earnest, 
that  inasmuch  as  was  consistent  wi^ 
the  roost  unreserved  suhroission  to 
the  will  of  I'rovidence,  she  made  it 
her  humhk  and  frequent  prayer,  that 
it  might  please  God  to  take  her  to 
himsdf,  before  her  beloved  brother 
was  called  to  rest  from  his  labours. 
It  was  a  natural — ahnoMt  a  blameless 
wish.  The  shrinking  of  a  tender  and 
timid  spirit,  flPora  the  prospect  of  be^ 
ing  left  to  solitary  decay,  under  Ac 
bimten  of  accumulating  infirmities; 
and  the  fond,  though  perhaps  irra^ 
tional  desire,  that  the  earthly  remains 
of  her  beloved  companion  and  her 
owUf  might  mingle  together  in  die 
same  grave. 

She  was  wdl  aware,  that  if  Mr 
.Scale  dmrtcd  first,  the  poor  remnant 
of  her  dajrs  must  find  an  aaylum  ftr 
flxMn  Summerfoitd;  and  it  was  her 
maxim  (adapted  to  the  subject  of  in- 
terment) that,  ''where  the  tree  falls, 
there  it  should  lie."  So  she  eamestlv 
prayed  to  God  to  take  her  first,  if  H 
was  his  good  pleasure  to  do  so. 

And  Mr  Seale,  with  like  perfect 
submission  to  the  Divine  wHl,  what- 
ever its  decree,  mad6  it  his  prayer 
also,  thst  his  beloved  companion 
might  be  taken  first.  Ohi  how  af- 
fecting was  that  wish— how  beautiful- 
ly disinterested  !  But  he  reflected 
truly,  that  it  mattered  little  how  dark 
—how  cheerless — ^how  companionless 
(humanly  speaking)  might  be  the  last 
raileof  along  journey,  provided  the 
lights  of  Home  are  fixedly  in  view^ 
and  the  traveller  confidentfy  expects 
to  find  there,  alretdy  safe  in  harbour, 
the  beloved  ones  who  have  p^tatripp^d 
him  on  the  way. 

But  to  leave  one  behind— one  dear 
desolate  Being,  infirm  and  helpless,  to 
tresd  alone  that  last  dreary  portion  of 
life's  pilgrimage !  It  was  a  moment- 
ary pang,  repressed  as  soon  as  felt; 
but  that  thought  entered  like  iron  into 
the  brother's  soul,  as  sometimes,  while 
apparently  absorbed  in  his' book,  he 
gaacd  wkh  moistened  eyes,  from  un« 


der  his  overthrowing  hand^  on  the 
'gentle  ftagile  creature  whom  he  had 
cherished  and  protected  for  so  many 
years,  with  a  love  "  passing  th^  love 
of  woman."  At  such  moments  hu^ 
mental  ejaculation  waa— ''  Take  her 
first,  oh  God !  if  it  seehi  good  unto 
■'thee.*'  The  brother  and  sister  were 
not  ignorant  of  their  mutual  wish. 
They  had  no  secrets  for  each  other — 
410  reservation  of  false  tenderfiess — ^no 
mistaken  averseness  to  talk  together 
'freely  and  freqiiently  of  tttek  ap- 
proaching earthlv  sepatetion.  But 
that  was  only  spoken  of  with  serious 
•brevity,  with  interchanged  looks,  and 
'clasping  hands,  expretoive  of  mutual 
encour^gerbent ;  and  then  they  dis- 
coursed, long — fully — ^fondly,  almost 
rapturously,  of  then:  sure  and  certain 
reunion  in  that  Good  Lafid,  where 
there  shall  be  ho  more  tears— tio  more 
parting— no  more  dn^-^io  «io¥e  aor* 
low. 

But  thoiifi^  tbe  prayer  of  the 
righteous  doth  most  assuredly  ascend 
up  into  Heaten,  and  ftad  favoui'  vriih 
his  Maker,  it  ibIloWcth  not,  ^erefbre, 
that  the  AU  Wise,^ho  judgeih  not  as 
tiian  judgeth,  ilhay  «ee  fit  to  ^rant  the 
petition.  He  often  grtmts  in  wrath, 
iind  deni^  in  mercy— contents  the 
unreaaonable,  or  perverse,  or  impious 
vrish,  and  disappoints  the  blahidess 
and  humble  desire  of  the  pure  and 
pious  heart.  To  the  eye  of  faith.  His 
ways  are  sUfficicfntly  justified,  ev^n  in 
this  world ;  and  at  the  consummfltion 
of  all  things,  we  shall  undent^hd,  ss 
well  as  acknowledge,  their  infinite 
p^ection. 

It  1^  not  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  heavenly  Father,  that  the  sged 
Pair  at  Soromerford  Rectory,  should 
depart  thence  to  their  better  habitatioii, 
in  the  order  that  miftht  hare  seemed 
happiest  for  them,  to  Human  judgment. 
The  gentlest,  the  weakest,  the  most 
infirm,  the  most  helpless,  was  left  be« 
hind,  to  superflci&l  observation,  al9no 
and  desolate.  The  beloved  brother* 
the  tender  companion,  the  faithful 
comforter,  the  life-lonp  friend,  was 
called  first  to  his  reward ;  and  "when 
the  hour  of  parting  actualh  ^rrivcAt 
both  ■  felt— the  departing  Christian, 
and  she  who  had  to  little  'while  to  tar- 
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ry  after  him— thit  a  ttrotts  wrm  mm 
anmnd  them  in  their  triaT^  and  that 
it  was  indeed  a  mattor  of  small  mo- 
menty  which  first  overstef^ed  the 
thr^old  of  eternity., .  There  were 
after  moments  in  store  for  the  berea* 
ved  snnriTor  (and  she  knew  it  ^ell) 
of  natural  weakness— ^of  inexpressible 
anguish— of  conscious  desolation ;  but 
the  anticipation  of  those  troubled  not 
the  almost  diWne  composure  which 
irradiated  her  meek  countenance,  imi 
she  partook  with  her  expiring  broth^ 
of  those  consecrated  elements,  which 
she  had  so  often  received  from  his  own 
hands,  at  the  altar  of  that  church, 
wherein  he  had  ministered  so  long, 
and  so  faithfully. 

.  There  was  not  a  dry  ^ye  amone 
the  many  hundred  persons  assembled 
in  and  about  the  church-yard  of  Broad 
Summerford,  on  the  day  of  Mr  Seale'p 
funeral— not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the 
whole  assemblage,  except  those  of  the 
venerable  grayhaired  man  immediater 
ly  following  the  two  gentlemen  who 
attended  as  chief  mourners.  He  walkr 
ed  quite  alon^^bowed  dovm  with  the 
burden  ctf  tlm^ifcore  y^ars  and  .ten» 
and  of  a  sorrow  which  sought  ho  vent 
in  .outward  demonstration.  His  lumd 
had  helped  to  arrange  the  pall  over 
the  coffin  of  his  deid  master.  His 
arm  Tas  the  corpse  was  carried  through 
the  dcKMT-way)  had  stretched  forwujl 
with  cautionary  gesture — ^for  word  he 
roake  not^-aa  if  to  guard  the  insen- 
aible  burden  from  rude  or  sudden 
contact ;  and  his  dim  eyes  were  never 
for  a  mopient  diverted  from  that  last 
olpect  of  his  earthly  care,  till  it  was 
laid  in  its  appointed  house,  and  the 
cords  were  withdrawn  from  beneath 
the  copn,  and  the  earth  rattled  on  ita 
lidj  and  had  covered  up  for  ever  fma 
mortal.sight,  all  of  the  darted  saint 


ovor  whidi  dM  giave  waa  fMiaitiad 
totoscrt  its  victory.  Then,  aa  having 
fulfilled  his  office  even  unto  the  end, 
John  Someni  raised  his  eyes  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  his  lips  quivering 
with  a  few  words  of  inward  ejacula- 
tion, and .  turning  stowly  'fVmr  the 
brink  of  the  grave— and  yet  panting  la 
look  back  on  it,  mA  an  ajpressfam 
that  seemed  to  say,  **  Why  mav  I  not 
now  lie  down  beside  my  master  r "— ^ 
shook  his  head  as  itdedined  upon  his 
breast ;  and  so  silently  acknowledgiag 
the  kind  but  unavaihng  sympathy  or 
the  many  who  would  have  pressed 
about  him  with  weU-meaDt  prndooa* 
ness,  he  passed  onquielly  throu|^  the 
hushed  assemblage,  and  laying  hia 
hand  0a  the  ready  shoulder  of  his 
vonng  grand^nepiiew,  slowly  and  fee* 
bly  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Bee* 
tory,  and  up  to  hb  own  chamber,  and 
taking  his  ioed  almost  immediatdy, 
tie  arose  thence  no  more  till,  aC  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks-rhaving  reoebed 
the  grateful  farewell  of  hia  aged  mio« 
tress— for  whose  service,  had  it  heea 
permitted,  he  would  atU)  have  eon* 
srated  to  live  a  little  longer— he  also 
was  borne  along  the  chni«h«yard  path, 
and  interred  in  the  some  grave  with 
his  revered  master* 

Such  had  been  Mr  Scale's  testa* 
mentary  request,  in  eaae  his  old  eefw 
vant  Twbo  had  been  long  declining,) 
ahoula  end  his  days  at  Summerfosd* 
He  also,  gave  directioaa  reapeetiiig  the 
memorial  stone,  whidki  shoidd  msric 
out  the  plaee  of  their  joint  sepulchre  ; 
and  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day  under 
the  shade  of  a  broad  maple,  whicA. 
stands  in  the  east  comer  of.Sttmmer« 
ford  church<.yard— a  ]dain  thick  slab 
of  grey  marble,  on  which  it  is  simply 
ireoorded,  that 
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Amidst  the  ineessant  fluctuation  of 
human  affiurs,  of  those  especially  cIuh 
racterising  the  state  of  society  ip  our. 
own  country,  there  are  few  circum«i 
stances  more  generally  afl^ting  than 
the  departure  of  a  widow  from  her 
husband's  bouse.     Even  under  Uie 


moat  favourable  aspect— >when  she  de« 
parts  in  ease  and  affluence— voluntas 
rily  depacta— voluntarily,  at  the  eug« 

rlon  of  her  own  judgment^  reaigna 
home  of  which  she  haa  been  so 
long  sole  mistress,  into  the  rule  -id  a 
tender  sqb«  and  of  .a  dav8htes-4i»4aw 
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mrn^  km  ^taOkAiSb^] 
'Of 'Vftoa  wiQfild  faio  detain  faeir,  to  be^ 
with  bcr  wMfln  tndber  gray  hura^ 
the  crowii  ftod  glory  of  laar  hoineb 
hc^ :— ^Even  under  drcamstances  so 
laTOiiredy  it  cdnnot  be  but  that  the 
woman  most  firm  of  purpose,  muA 
$uA  (if  she  haTe  •eommon  s^siMlitj) 
■one  natonl  Tearomg^  some  momen* 
taopf  pangf  whta  she  looks  back  on 
•thai  abode,  to  whi^  in  fhe  prime  of 
'ber  yoath  and  beau^,  die  -was  led  a 
young  and  happy  Ivide— where  her 
oliildren  fliat  saw  the  light,  and  grew 
up  Uke  olive  branches  about  their 
fiarenta'  taMe*— and  going  forth  into 
the  world,  retuxned  and  returned 
B0dn  to  the  bliMsed  reunion  of  the 
/dooDtestic  dride— where  she  bore  mild 
rule  over  her  housdiold,  setting  it  the 
nattem  of  her  own  pure  and  virtuons 
tilb— where  no  poor  man  erer  turned 
nttfeliered  iWmi  her  gate,  and  n6 
neighbonr  mi  welcomed  firom  her  hoam 
pildble  door— and  where,  above  all» 
ahe  has  shared  with  the  putner  of  her 
life  Iheireommon  cup  of  hopes  and 
liears,  of  jojr  «nd  sorrow,  of  fruition 
and  disai^eintment— wberethey  had 
grown  gray  together,  encouraging  one 
another  in,  the  down-hill  way— -till  at 
last  the  fiat  of  senaration  came— andi 
wM  a  woman's  devotedness,  she  had 
received  the  departing  breath,  and 
dosed  the  eiquring  ere  All  thesei^ 
and  innumerable  otner  aflfecting  re» 
eollectwns,must  crowd  together  into 
the  widow's  heart,  when  she  looki 
back  upon  that  home  which  dieshaU 
no  more  ro-eoter  but  ^w  «  temporary 
guest.  But  when  her  depaHure  is 
iu4  v^duaitaxy— -when  her  dwellttig  de* 
vdves  to  strangers^  or  to  distant  kin* 
dred,  skid  dietoc^  die  must  leave  it 
^-or  to  a  heartless  son,  who,  to  the 
prayer  of  *'  the  asking  eye,"  answer* 
eth  not  <<  abida  with  us,  my  Mother," 
and  therefore  she  must  leave  ifr— or 
when  (being  attadied  to  church  pre* 
ferment)  it  passeth  into  the  hands  of 
A  new  incumbent,  and  therefcnre  she 
must  leave  it— (ahl  how  often  under 
circumatanoes  of  accumulated  dk* 
tress!)— Mffi,  indeed,  it  is  painful  to 
think  of  the  departure  of  a  widow 
fiom  her  hud)and's  house. 

Never  widow  sustained  a  heavier 
loaa  by  die  best  hudMnd's  death,  than 
did  Mm  Helen  Scale  by  that  of  the 
teat  of  brothers.  And,  by  his  decease^ 
the  living  of  Broad  Summerfbrd  falU 
ing  to  a  new  rector,  she  had  of  course 
s»  provide  another  home  for  the  short 
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lesidve  of  her  eorlh^  SBjothr.  ^Tht 
dioite  of  that  asylum  waa  hardly 
left  to  her  own  firee  wiD,  so-piesan^ 
were  the  entreaties  of  her  numenras 
kindred  diat  she  wbuld  take  up  her 
abode  among  them  in  her  native 
isUnd.  I  fear,  hideedi  that  die  waa  ' 
sordy  beset  on  the  oecadon,  knd'that 
when  finally  pretaaed  o^  to  fik  her 
reddenoe  beneath  the  roof  of  tiro  fe« 
tnale  cotisinS,  she  rather,  yidded  ^ 
importunity,  and  to  what  she  cond^ 
dered  a  gmtefdl  sense  of  their  desire 
to  accommodate  her,  ihan  to  thb  secret 
inclinations  of  her  own  mode  and  afi« 
fectionate  heart,  whose  dictates^  had 
she  attended  to  them  only, 'would 
probably  have  induced  h^  to  revests* 
Dlish  herself  in  Ihiig^and,  in  the  vid« 
nitv  of  my  parents,  her  idost  beloved, 
and,  I  mav  say,  most  disinterestedly 
attached  relations.  But  matters  were 
ordered  otherwise.  The  maideh  sis^ 
ten  obtained  Mrs  Hden's  promise  to 
eetal^ish  herself  with  them,  and  it 
was  furthermore  decre^,  diat  a  mde 
relation  of  both  parties,  ote  of  Mr 
Scale's  executors,  should  escort  her  to 
her  new  place  of  abode,  when  the  af<* 
lairs  which  were  likelv  to  detain  her 
in  England  were  finally  arranged.  In 
truth,  the  necessary'  delay  was  to  her 
a  respite;  for  grievous  as  was  the  void 
in  all  her  home  enjoyments,  irrepara- 
ble  as  was  the  change  at  the  Rectory, 
it  was  still  full  of  aasociations  and  ro- 
collections  more  predous  to  her  than 
any  social  comforts  iSie  world  had 
now  to  ofler. 

It  was  soon  known  at  Summerfbrd, 
diat  the  living  was  already  bestowed, 
by  its  young  titled  Patron,  on  a  ool« 
l^e  friend  m  his  own  standing,  just 
qualified  to  hold  it ;  and  rumour  pre- 
pared the  parishioners  to  expect  in  him 
a  pastoral  guide  of  very  diffierent  cha« 
racier  from  that  of  thenr  late  venerable 
miniater.  Mr  Sede's  curate  vraS,  how* 
ever,  continued  in  his  fiincticms  pt> 
tempore,  and  for  a  few  wedcs  nothing 
decidve  was  known  of  the  new  rector. 

In  as  far  aa  waa  con^adUe  widi  the 
mat  change  which  had  taken  .place 
m  her  earthly  drcumstances— and  in 
apite  of  her  sTOroaching  removal,  so 
omnipotent  is  habit,  that  Mrs  Hden 
had  again  fkllen  quietly  into  the  rou« 
tine  of  h^  accustomed  occupations  and 
household  cares;  and  a  superficial  ob« 
server  would  have  percdvfed  little  al« 
ieraticm  in  her  deportment  and  person^ 
except  that  the  former  waa  somewhat 
more  subdhied  and  serious— that  her 
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quid  moroueiitB  were  more  ilow  and 
feebfe^and  that  she  l6oked  oonsider* 
ably  more  aged,  partly  fhitn  an  in* 
created  stoop  in  tier  gait,  aad  from 
the  excbai^  of  her  usual  attire  for  a 
still  closer  garb  of  the'deepest  moarn* 
ing.  Her  aofl  fiiir  liair,  scarcely  sil^ 
vered  till  her  brother's  death,  but  now 
completdy  bknched,  was  no  longer 
smoothed  up  orer  the  roll  beneath  her 
dear  lawn  cap^  bat  parted  and  coml)ed 
straight  on  either  side,  under  the  broad 
mourning  hems  of  a  close  mop ;  and  a 
large  black  silk  handkerchief,  crossed 
over  her  boaom,  almost  concealed  the 
under  one  of  thick  white  mu^n.  Thus 
habited,  Mrs  Helen  was  one  evening 
engaged  in  her  store-room^  superin* 
ternhng  anid  assisting  in  the  homely 
office,  of  which  I  lu&ve  before  made 
mentioB,— that  of  sugar-nipping.  One 
of  Mrs  Betty's  aprons  was  pmned  be- 
fore her  own,  but  Mrs  Betty  herself 
had  been  dispatdied  on  some  errand  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  house;  and  the  for- 
niercomdym  bon  point  of  thatfaithAil 
huidmaid  having  amplified  to  a  vast 
weight  of  portliness,  she  moved  with 
corresponding  mi^ei^  of  g^it,  and  was* 
long  UMent  on  bar  five  minutes'  mis* 
Bion;  It  was  near  midaonuner— not 
a  leaf  stirred  in  the  glow  of  a  dond- 
lesB  sonaet-'-not  a  domestic  creature^ 
fowlj  beast,  or  biped,  was  visible  about 
die  .rectory,  everr  door  and  window 
of  which  were  nunff  wide  open,  so 
that  a  atranger  might  have  entered 
unnotnsd,  and  foond  his  way  unim- 
peded into  every  chamber  of  the  maiu 
sionr.  Suddennr  wheels  were  heard 
rjniidly  approacnine  the  entrance  gate. 
Then  die  short  pull  up,  and  knowing 
check  of  some  dashing  Jehu,  as  he 
flung  the  reins  with  various  charges 
to  an  attendant  groom— 'then  Uie 
diuking  of  spurs  and  the  creaking  of 
boots  across  toe  courts— in  the  entrance 
hall,  (for  no  regular  summons  was 
sounded,  and  no  servant  appeared  to 
question  the  intruder)— in  the  parlour 
— akmg  the  vestibule— and  at  last  in 
the- very  passage  conducting  to  Mrs 
Hden's  sacred  apartment— the  whole 
progress  being  accompanied  by  certain 
musicd  variations  between  a  song  and 
a  whistle,  and  the  pattering  of  four« 
footed  creatures,  aim  the  admonitions 
of—"  Down,  Ponto,  down,  sir!" 
<*  Back,  Di,  back,  you  tosd !"— ai^ia. 
rently  unheeded  t^  the  canine  of« 
fenders,  for  in  they  rushed,  a  brace 
of  noble  pointers,  into  the  very  pre- 
scnce  of  Mrs  Hden— and  immedimy 
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didr  noisy  owner  stood,  14  propria 
perscma,  on  the  very  threshold  of  her 
aanctusry.  There  stood  the  dear  old 
lady,  not  exactly 

<*  With  locks  flung  back*  aod  lipa  sfAi^ 
Fit  monument,of  Grecian  art  ;** . 

but  certainly  with  **  lips  apart,"  and 
dightly  quiveriui;  with  surprise  aiid 
trepidation — hev  mild  blue  eyes,  ex- 
pressive of  strange  perplexity,  the 
nippera  in  one  hand,  and  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  other ;  imdy  as  I  told  you« 
Mrs  Betty's  apron  (a  checked  one  as 
it  happened)  pinned  over  her  own  of 
snowy  musUn.  And  there  stood  the 
intruder,  a  handsoma/good-huraoured 
looking  coxcomb,  *srx%et  high,  in  a 
pepper-and-sah  iVock,  ti^t  budnfcins, 
and  yellow  topped  boots ;  a  most  un- 
derical  beaver  rakiihly  set  on  one  side, 
—a  silver  whistle  dangling  from  hU 
button-hole,  and  an  eye-glass  round 
his  ned:,  dirough  which  Ik  took  deli- 
berate  cognizance  of  the  apartment 
and  its  venerable  occupant.  The  lat- 
ter soon  became  aware,  diat  in  the 
phenomenon  befbre  her,  she  behdd 
the  successor  of  her  late  revered  bro« 
ther ;  and  bdbre  the  shock  and  amaxe* 
ment  inddent  on  that  disccwery  had 
anyway  subsided,  the  yoimg  parson, 
evidently  mistaking  her  forahou8»> 
keeper,  or  upper  aarvant,  proceeded  to 
make  very  unoeremoniouaobserrationa 
and  inquiries;  almost  iimiiediatdy, 
however,  cutting  short  tbe  string  of 
his  own  queries,  by  the  still  more 
cavalier  address  of,—"  But  that  w0l 
do  by-and-by— time  enough  to  ran- 
sack the  old  kennel— and  now  I'm 
starving— so  dispatdi,  old  girl !  D'ye 
hear  ?  and  get  me  something  to  eat,  if 
you've  any  prog  in  the  house." 

Mrs  Hden  was  aware  of  his  mis- 
take, and  ndther  mortified  nor  indig- 
nant at  the  unaccustomed  salutation ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  she  heard  this 
prevsing  appesi  to  her  hospitality,  the 
natural  disgust  exdted  by  his  unde« 
rical  appearance,  gave  place  to  her  in- 
nato  kindliness ;  and  anxious  to  supply 
his  wants— and,  if  possible,  with  the 
particular  sort  of  viand  which  i>he 
imagined  him  to  have  spedfied,  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  witn  grave  sim- 
plicity, and  very  seriously  inquired— 
f*  Ptayj-sir,  what  is  pn>g?*' 

The  question  set  him  ofi"  in  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  before  the  fit  had 
half  subsided,  Mrs  Betty's  entrance 
undecdvcd  him  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  he  had  been  so  jocularly  ad« 
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dretsing;  atid  thea  the  ^oung  man^ 

who,  though  very  unclencally  dispo- 

aed,  was  neither  unfeeliiig  nor  ilU 

hted,  became  reallv  oonfui^  and  dis« 

tressed  at  the  reoollection  of  his  absurd 

behaviour,  and  endeavoured  to  atone 

for  it  by  the  most  respectful  apolo- 

g^es.    They  were  very  placably  ac* 

c^ted,  V^nd  a  servant  having  been 

summoned  to  show  the  new  rector  to 

a  sitting-room,  or  to  his  chamber—* 

or,  if  it  suited  his  convenience,  to  take 

'on  to  which 

right,  Mrs 

he  prepara- 

as  could  be 

delay;  and 

them  so  ex^^ 

his  respect 

er  increased 

it  was  mag« 

ion  by  the 

ded. 

led  with  the 
lost  perfect 
[>st  savoury 
irange  mar* 
earn  he  had 
imax  to  liis 
\  venerable 
nenthedid 
idea  of  ad- 
»nial  propo* 
taining  her 
iitureesta- 
BKCst  itself, 
t)etter  ?"  he 
I;  '^anioe, 
-gives  capi« 
uch  potted 
an  aneeli 
way— (not 
md  I  must 

si  but  the 
Toung'rector  was  too  politic  and  well«, 
bred  to  brosch  the  sul^ect  abruptly 
to  his  lady«like  hostess ;  and  having 
infiNrmed  nunself  of  sll  particulars  re* 
speeting  her-^f  her  high  respectabi- 
hty  and  perfect  independence,  that 
knowledge,  though  it  confirmed  his 
desire  to  detain  ner  at  the  rectory, 
made  him  aware  that  his  only  chance 
of  sueoess  would  be  to  ingratiate  him-, 
self  bv  res{>ect&il  attention,  i^id,  if 
possible,  to  interest,  her  k^d  feelings 
m  his  behalf,  b^ore  he  ventured  on 
the  grand  proposaL  It  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  effect  the  latter  ob- 
ject. Mrs  Helen's  benevolence  ex- 
tended \tself  over  everything  tliat  U  ved 
and  br^tbeil  i  «Dil  b«r  new  inmateA 


besides  that ,  he  a^ukualy  odtivatttl 
her  good  opinion.  •  really  possessed 
many  amiable,  and  some  sternng.  qua- 
lities. Left  in  his  earliest  infimcy  to 
the  sole  care  of  a  doating  widowed 
mother — ^he  had  been  a  most  afiec- 
tionate  and  dutiful  son,  and  .tender 
recollections  of  bis  lost  parent  (whose 
death  was  yet  recent)  made  lum  more 
feelingly  alive  to  the  maternal  kind- 
ness of  his  new  aci^uaintance.  He 
was  by  no  meims  viciously  disposed, 
though  the  world,  and  the  world's 
ways,  had  too  much  infiuenoe  aver  a 
heart,  of  which  the  clerical  profession 
was  not  the  free  disinterestea  choice— 
and  though  it  was  too  probable  that  in 
many  and  material  points  he  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  late  rector's  amiable 
example,  he  showed  an  early  and  sin- 
cere intention  to  emulate  it  in  benefi- 
cence at  least,  and  only  required  to 
be  directed  in  the  distribution  of  his 
bounty  by  Mrs  Helen's  judgment 
and  experience.  He  could  scarcely 
have  urged  a  more  efficient  plea  for 
the  venerable  lady's  continuance  at 
Broad  Sumraerford;  and,  moreover, 
he  succeeded  in  exciting  her  compas- 
sion for  his  utter .  inexperience  in 
housekeeping,  and  the  management 
of  a  family,  and  for  the  loudness  to 
which  he  snould  be  condemned  if  she 
persevered  in  her  intention  of  depar« 
ture ;  and,  by  a  masterstroke  of  po- 
licy, he  so  craftily  insinuated  himself 
into  Mrs  Betty's  good  graces,  as  to-, 
inlist  all  her  influence  in  his  favour, 
so  that  the  ancient  hand^maiden  lost 
no  opportug(»ity  of  observing  to  her. 
lady,  tnat  it  would  be  almost  a  sin  to 
leave  such  an  innocent,  open-hearted 
voung  gentleman,  no  more  fit  to  keep 
house  wan  the  babe  unborn,  to  be 
preyed  upon  imd  devoured  like  a  lamb 
among  a  flock  of  wolves,  by  a  pack  of 
idle  rogues  and  hussies.  <<  And  then," 
said  she,  '^  though  to  be  sure  he  falls 
far  short  of  what  has  been  at  the  rec- 
tory, and  can  never  come  up  to  that, 
yet  who  knows,  ma'am,  what  we  might 
make  of  him. in  the  end ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  you  would  not  think  of  leaving 
him,  just  as  the  pickling  and  preser- 
ving-time is  coming  on,  and  there  ia 
not  so  much  as  a  pot  of  black  currant 
jelly  left,  (and  he  told  me  he  was  sub- 
ject to  bad  sore  throats,)  and  all  the 
tincture  of  rhubarb,and  the  senna  wal- 
nuts, are  out,  and  Betty  Hinks  bad 
the  last  of  the  palsy-water  yesterday  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  ohoose 
to  lei v^  him  on)y  Uia  baro.  abelves^ 
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poQE  fomg  geatknio,  or  without  ft 
niadtJame  atock  of  ef«rythiiig  good 
and  cpmibrtablcb  BmdtB,  I've  jiail 
set  Cicely  about  a  set  of  new  ihirta  fos 
him-— (IgQt  the  cambric  a  bargain^; 
aod  thea  theie'a  all  hia  househtM  W' 
neu  to  be  provided^  though,  to  be  luie, 
if  to*  were  to  itay-^— ** 

If  Mra  Betty  had  studied  the  art  of 
ocatoi7,  she  could  not  more  hiqipily 
have  timed  the  pause  poUlie.  Her  in^ 
complete  sentence,—''  Ifvft  were  to 
atay— "  left  Mrs  Helen  to  ponder 
over  all  the  real^ood  she  might  do,  if . 
'  d&e  (Ud  stay — ana  her  secret  enumera* 
tion  went  fkrther,  perhaps,  and  ex- 
tended to  nobler  views,  than  were  par« 
ticularized  in  Mra  Betty's  catalogue. 
"  To  do  flood,"  was  the  moat  influen- 
tial of  all  motives  with  one  of  Mrs 
Helen's  trulv  Christian  character—- 
and  to  bliess  had  been  the  business  of 
her  U£d.  Now,  though  bereaved  ot 
him,  in  whose  life  ners  had  been 
bound  up,  those  affections  which  had 
centred  in  him  did  not  all  shrink  in- 
ward, absorbed  in  selfish  sorrow ;  and 
they  had  been  greatly  won  upon  by 
the  respectful  aikL  almost  filial  atten- 
tion of  ner  young  acquaintance.  There 
was  no  congeniality  of  disposition  be-i 
tween  heraelf  and  the  persons  who  had 
importuned  her  to  dwell  among  them, 
neither  had  they  any  near  or  dear 
daims  upon  her;  and  then,  though 
she  had  never  uttered  one  idle  regret, 
never  indulged  one  thought  that  sa- 
voured of  repining,  her  heart  clung 
to  the  earth— the  very  earth  of  Broad 
Summerford— above  all,  to  that  nar- 
row portion  of  it,  hallowed  by  the 
grave  of  her  beloved  companion.  All 
these  consideiationa,  and  ponibly 
aomeihing  of  the  natural  eAsct  of  age 
on  a  singularly  ffentle  character,  the 
fbroe  of  habit,  the  dread  of  change, 
the  formidable  prospect  of  a  journey 
and  a  voyage,  of  isolation  among  stran- 
gera— all  these  considerations  and  cir« 
cumsunoes  co-operated  so  well  witk 
the  young  rector's  persuasive  elo-( 
quence,  that  Mrs  Helen  would  proba- 
bly have  ended  her  days  at  Broad  Sum- 
Bierford,  had  she  been  left  to  her  owii 
vncontroUed  dedskm. 

But  she  had  some  thousands  at  hei^ 
sole  disposal,  and  the  tender  solicitude 
with  which  her  distant  kln^bred  had 
pressed  her  to  reside  among  them,  waa 
80  far  ftom  auflbring  any  abatement 
by  "  hope  deferred,'*^  that  it  kindled 
into  a  glow  of  iAezpressible  impa- 
tmm  tor  her  penofil  thm  Broad 
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Sammerfinij,  when^tbey  becaaao  a  waro 
that  the  unexpeoted  conduct  of  the 
new  notor  had  more  than  half-ieooiw 
cUed  her  to  continue  diere ;  so  £kef 
sealeusly  bestiriped  ihemadrea  in  aa«> 
Slating  her  to  arrange  theaflSun  which 
still  required  her  presence  in  fin^^and^ 
Business  that  (^  they  had  lately  aaer^ 
red)  would  require  aoonths  to  settle, 
was  now  disposed  of  ia  as  many  days* 
Difficulties  were  smoothed,  ol^ectiona 
levelled,  obstacles  removed,  (no  such 
pioneer  aa  inlerestad  seal,)  promiaM 
insisted  on ;  claims  of  blood,  of  aflfec- 


wiA  her  ancient  Abi^,  the  atud 
Ciedy,  and  John^omera's  ^prand-ne« 
phew,  (now  advanced  to  hia  unda'a 
office,)  were  uprooted  from  their  peaces 
ful  h^me,  and  trausported  tl^  weary 
way  by  sea  and  land,  to  that  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  under  tlie 
roof  of  tl4  maiden  sisters,  whoee  ca^ 
padous  and  commodious  dweUing  had 
obtained  for  them  the  warmiy*oon'* 
tested  privilege  of  receiving,  or  rather 
making  prixe  of,  their  'Mear  cousin." 
I  vdsh  I  could  tdl  vou— I  wish  I 
could  persuade  myselr,  that  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  dear  dd  friend 
foimd  a  nappy  and  serene  asylum  in 
Uiat  which  sne  was  rather  compelled 
than  persuaded  to  accept.  At  best, 
the  contrast  between  that  latter  home, 
and  die  one  she  had  so  long  inhabited, 
must  have  been  felt  painftilly.  But  I 
finr,  I  fear,  all  was  notdpne  Uiatmlghi 
have  been  done,  td  render  the  di^ge 
less  Biariking— Uiat  whea  the  removal 
was  finally  efiboted-«id  the  '<  dear 
aousin"  safely  depoaiiad  within  a 
ring-fenceof  kindred  snrvdlhmce,  that 
love  grew  cold— and  leal  relaxed— 
and  respect  abated  of  its  observances ; 
and  as  the  meek  sphit  bowed  down 
with  the  declining  frame^  advai^tagpi 
waa  taken  of  those  aflfectnig  drcnaa^ 
stances ;  and  she,  who,  under  the  fba« 
tering  care  <ii  watdiftd  aObctian,  or 
even  in  the  quiet  indepeildence  of  h^ 
own  ftee  home,  might  atiU  have  aupa 
ported  her  hoDommd  part  in  aociecy, 
and  iaated  the  sweets  of  sodsl  hiter«t 
course,  sunk  into  a  very  cipho ,  oh« 
viously  treated  as  such,  in  an  eata« 
bUshroent,  of  which,  though  spokiB 
of  as  a  household  partnenhip,  she  bor^ 
tiio  entire  charma.  And  wnen,  about 
two  years  after  tibe  removal  from  Sam* 
Mrford,  it  pleaaad  Ood  (by  i^snddea 
stroke)  to  deprSro  her  of  her  ftithM 
15 
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Mehd  tad  MniAA/idHMid  lodigBftiii 

omntewtHmiteA  tkeftkb^ftiiflrtiolh. 
owMi  on  ifaeukfependeaoe^f  ker  to«M 
gmtb  4md  mnife  nmmtm  wImh  tl 
l^rtwd  God  tb  idle  aWi^  ftoM'  to 
Urii/aithM  tteiturt^  nBdcr  tmbovI 
ftffoloiiflfiret^bo^'ife'wkt  ■ooiittflet* 
ibtdt  oautfived  tbvemdte  Ihntt  dbflttt 
htr  ^«  tfiTQ  odier  ftitachfed  s^tfaatt^ 
«W'htf  IbHowcd  her  fimtiinat  fnm 
Simmcfferfc 

««.Wkrt  filM  «^  tiro  r  ^iMf  aiid, '' viliat 

TofottMMM  InoM,  whan  tinoe  to  joany 

Haaia  a  fomimaii  to  tend  you  ? 

•  •  •         •  •         m 

'*  1  frithMb  La43r  I  Aieiiig  wcilc,  tenii  so. 
AU'a  Bot  offsdct  IbaC  ioditaratioii  fliid% 
And  doCa§e  teons  so  •  * -'* 

fiutthendld  nature  so  bttrtlMd^ 
aggriered  took  no  ofihice-*-complain* 
cd  of  DO  mjuriea-^resisted  no  indigDi- 
ties.  Unliappily^  peifcapB,  idle  was  ioo 
flUent — too  passtre ;  for  a  mnd  of  ap- 
toeai  fnlni  hetsdf  woiild  bate  brought 
niendB,  and  finn  oM^  to  ber  letcse. 
But  she  tfas  timid  by  natorey  and  ber 
ttencid  ^erjfien  gaVe  way  at  $fae  first 
abock  of  mlkiadness.  Her  life  was 
nrotractoi  to  aA  oniumal  ettent»  but 
tor  many  yeata  tidfore  ber  deaths  re^* 
pealed,  tbougb  tflitbt  paralytio  leT- 
surea  had  pamally  deprivtod  bar  of  the 
uae  of  speech.  P^aHalt^  otAy;  ftr 
Ihaugb  ttnable  to  express  ber  iranta 
and  wisbea  in  expUeit  ho^gilage,  or  ID 
«Uer  a  sentenee  in  cdnunon  eonvena* 
<ton,  she  could  recite  the  Psabns  ■  the 
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whole  booJc  of  Ftekft^  with  unfi^ling 
aoemicy^^nd  mjJlettaga^Hctdalion ; 
and  thoee  sacred  songs  became  Afr  idi»^ 
£«««,  adaplfed  «Hd  apptted  !to  a^Rfch 
siMeccs  as  she  Was  ittdined  to  pptlcei 
with  an  Apfeaew  and  prompdtode 
wlueb  beBpotaMtfi  inspired^  rather  thaft 
a^isordaifedintdleet.  And  hers  was 
natdtsordeiod.  The  fear&lapirit  sank 
nftder-ontession  snd  iMglooti  bu^ 
&0  belieidtig  80«1  took  refbice  with* 
iiB  CadA-oBfinuMd.  cotrtiniMity  witH 
him  inihaiiiUiBMtoCsU  strains;  pdl 
il  la  MliptQUBptasiis  |o  hdieve*  ih§% 
when  the  iUteiing  toi^(iiebQeatiied  oQl 
that  padietic  appeal--'' Leave  OM  nol 
in  the  tfane^Kinilw  old  i^  ■  aqithflr 
forsake  me  when  my  strength  Isiletb 
M«^^U  is  n6l  loo  mnA  to  behere 
that  an  soiswet  wa^  immediate^ 
ttmdisafied;  and  thai  Uie  inward  ears 
wero  blessed  with  the  sound  of  that 
fl^aciotts  assuranee^''  I  will  nerer 
kave  thee,  ntnr  fbrsahe  thee."  'I'othe 
httt  (for  such  sublime  eoUoqii^)  ber 
«tlehMfie>  and  her  intellect^  fidledno^ 
Frctm  the  period  that  those  .di?ine 
sodgs  had  become  her  sole  langnagei 
she  had  caiitinually  redted  them  in 
the  accents  of  her  mother  tongue,  and 
one  who  stood  beside  her  d^th-bed 
teU  me,  Uiat  the  moment  before  ber 
departure,  she  slawly  and  audibly  ar« 
ticulated-^ 

*'  Mon  ame^  cetouroe  en  ton  T4p(Mj 
dar  I'fitektiel  t  a  €ut  du  bien.  Je  mar- 
ohend  on  la  pr^noe  de  rSteniel, 
dana  Ja  terre  dca  vifans  •  «  •" 

A. 


SCHLBOBL  V,  CAMmtLI^ 

TO  Tii£  tniTon  or  bi.ackwood's  maoazimb. 


Sn, 


You  mnsi  fiafe  aaet  whh  some  lee* 
tuw„«t  Qlfidt^pgetrj,.  which  Mr 
TTCampbeH  publiidied7in  ^e  New 
Monthly  Magaaise,  some  yesn  ago.* 
Many  of  the  Tlews  and  argumenta 
are  extremely  ingenious,  and  sup* 
fmrled  by  a  great  diiq^  of  quota- 
tiooa  firoin  the  classics.  Now^  sir, 
I  bare  to  accuse  Mr  Campbell  of  not 
.adcnowjedg^ng,  Ist,  That  he  is  In- 
debted to  Frederic  Schl^gel  for  as* 
ai^roM  eonclusums,  which  must  have 
been  die  result  of  long  and  arduous 


sl«dy!-and9d,  IViat  ha  baa  trsna- 
plantad  into  bis  iectuiea,  (particulaiv 
Ij  die  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,)  whole 
rows  of  classical  references,  which 
ScUsgel  originally  collected  and  me- 
thodiaed. 

Thework,  which  has  been  so  liber*> 
idly  dcak  with,  is  entitkid,  "  Studien 
des  Classischen  Alterthums."  It  is 
very  rare,  rhave  been  iavonrcd  ^th 
the  loan  of  a  coeiy,  but  my  booksdler 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  one  ci^ 
ther  in  London  or  Edinburgh.  Most 
of  it,  however,  is  nothing  but  tLtffii^ 


*  These  leetarai 
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cimento  of  EoAYiy  whidi«  1  belier^ 
appeared  cfrigiDaily  in  TttkniB  periodi- 
cal works.  ^ 

It  would^  surely,  be  folly  to  assert, 
that  any  public  lecturer  is  at  liberty 
fo  draw  upon  original  Wotks,' without 
confessing  his  oMigations.  The  lati« 
tnde  granted  to  him,  in  the  use  of 
books,  can  only  extend  to  the  rkws 
frenemlhf  taken  of  his  sutQect  Mr 
Campbell  i$  reported  to  be  a  good 
Greetc  scholar,  and  he  ne?er  admits, 
in  diese  lectures,  that  he  has  had  as- 
sistaniee.*^  I  ask,  then,  what  is.the  pub- 
lic likely  toocmdude,  but  that  he  has 
the  sole  merit  of  the  extensiTe  knoW<i 
ledge  whidi  he  perks  up  on  erery  op- 
portunity? 

For  the  truth  of  my  charges,  I  refer 
to  the  works.  I  may  be  idlowed, 
however,  to  give  one  specimen  of  Mr 
Caibpbell's  Ao7iAbmmi>;— "  Gewiss 
ist  es,"  says  Schleftel^  **  ware  die  ho- 
mi^rische  Poesie  nicht  voll  solcher  zart- 
menschlschen  und  einfach  nattiriichen 
sGge  wie  jene  alie  stHneme  Bank  tot 
Nestor's  Haiise,  auf  derscfaon  Neleus 
g^soBsen  hat;  der  Raudi,  den  nch 
Olysseus  so  hertstlich  sehnt,  von  sei« 
ner  Heimath  aufstei^  zu  sebn  ;  so 
wurde  die  homerische  Poesie  nicht  alio 
gebildete  Volker  eifreun  und  beshSf- 
tigeo,  ja  sie  wQrde  sich  kaum  bejr 
ibrem  eignem  Volke  erhalten  haben.'  f 
-^Shu  des  Cla*.  Alt  cap.  S. 

''  In  that  case,"  says  Mr  CampbeU, 
''  we  should  not  have  enjoyed  sudi 
endesring  traits  of  homely  description, 
as  that  (Hthe  old  stone  bank,  on  which 
Neleus  sat  before  his  mansion  ;orqf 
ihe  feeUngM  qf  Uif^et  on  dttcemin^ 
ih€  smoke  of  his  native  roqf,"'^New 
Monthly  Mag.  Vol.  II.  Lee  S. 

I  have  to  remark  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  German,  the  word  bankj,  ge- 
•aenlly  means  a  bench^  and  we  may 
infinr,  from  what  Homer  says,  that  the 


CSepU 

HonefwereiotendedlbrAMrMir.  The 
epithet  oU  plainly  implies,  that  iSdUr^ 
M is spealong ora work rf art;  and 
Sir  Carimbdrs  expession  is  neither 
so  natural  nor  so  descriptive,  that  we 
can  Biqypose  it  to  have  been  suggested 

Sr  the  pine  text  (^  Homer.  .52dly, 
omer*s  words  are,  *'  i{iT'  4«  {wrTeEw. 
xidot0-if."  **  He  sat  imon  polished 
stones,"  and  it  is  addra,  that  these 
wece  white  and  shining  with  oint- 
ment, '*  Ximm2  Mroftkfft/mt  .AMt^Tsc.** 
ol:  r.  406. 

-  Ihave1«r«BMrt,to&e'tbirdplace; 
that  I  do  not  recolfect  <'  any  descrip- 
iion  of  the  feelittgs  of  Ulysses  oh  m^ 
cerning  the  smoke  of  his  native  itKyf."} 
Mr  Campbell  may,  perhaps,  be"  so 
good  as  to  point  out  the  passage.  Per^' 
chance,  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  "sich  sehnt,"  and  alludes  to  the 
roeech  of  Minerva,  in  the  Ist  jlNwk  of 
toe  Odyssey,  where  she  says,    .' 

:  "  UlysMS  is  willing  to  di^  if  he 
were  even  permitted  to  see  the  snioke 
ascendii^  mm  his  native  land.** 

I  may  remark,  4thly,  that  Sdil^, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  has 
omittea  to  mention  the.  pl^oe  where 
the  passages  alluded  to  ihay  be  founds 
Mr  Campbell  has,  perhaps,  been  led 
to  commit  himself  by  supposiiig  that 
they  occur  near  each  other. 
*  Mr  Campbell  has  just  commenced 
a  series  of  Letten^,  (on  Greek  Litera- 
ture,) addressed  to  the  student^  io 
Glawow  College.  Verb,  sat  stipie^ 
The aistinj;ui8hed rank  which  beholds 
among  4>ur  poetical  aristocracy^  will 
not  be  a  aomdent  protection,  if  (aa 
Lord  Alloway  justly  says  of  a  sMing- 
gun)  he  '^  has  no  moral  feding. 

Dl 

Edmbwrgh$dmgmdU,l^*    . 


'  *  It  is  a  cnrioiis  &et,  that  Schkgsl  is  never  referred  to^  bii^  on  a  single  ocoanoa 
where  he  is  fbiuid  fault  with. — Lee.  5.  Psct  &.— Schlegel  ooDcludes,  frooB.the  xxM- 
iion  respeeting  the  professional  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  that  a  rivslsbip 
tidstwd  between  the  Ascnean  and  Ionian  .schools  of  poetiy.  Campbell  disi^;tees 
with  him. 

'  f  "  Homer^s  poetry  would  never  have^ellghtei  aqd  employed  the  minds  oT  all  cuW 
titsted  nations-.-oay,  it  wouhi  seareely  hav:e  been  tolerated  in  his  own— if  he  had 
jiot  interspersed  it  througlMut  with  soch  tep4er  and  purely  natural  touches*  as  the  oM 
ftone-^Ki^thf  before  Nestor's  house,  wfai(%  Neleu%  too^  had  sat  upon ;  and  the  descrip- 
.tion  of  Ulysses  desiring  so  eagerly  to  behold  the  smoke  ascending  from  his  own  rooC** 

I  It  also  means  a  boose  of  exchabgCb  &e. 

{  The  mofo  is  evidently  « the  trait  of  homely  deacriptkin,"  titat  both  SeMagid 
and  Ounpbell  allude  ta 
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THI  MAEVBLLOUS  DOCTOB* 
» 

By  thtSUnck  ShefhmL 


Whbh  my  ptrents  lived  in  the  old 
fDAose  of  Euridc^  which  they  did  for 
« imintter  of  yetn,. there  was  one  irom- 
fitter  that  an  old  gray-headed  man  came 
and  lived  wiA  them  nearly  a  whole- 
half  year,  paying  my  mother  at  4ie 
Ate.Gdt  tqavbiUing^  a«month  for  hed, 
hoard,  and  washim;.  He  waa  a  mya^ 
teriooa  heinff,  and  no  one  knew  who 
he  was,  or  what  he  was ;  bat  all  the 
neighboiiriiood  redumed  .him  wiem- 
f^/  whidi  in  that  part  of  the  country 
mtmoM  a  imripck*  or  one  some  way 
eonveiviiit  with  hei^gi  of  another  m^ 
tore. 

.  Iremenberhim.well;hewa8atall 
4ingain]y  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
Uaek  coat,  the  longest  and  the  narro w«* 
4st  eaat  I  ever  saw ;  his  vest  was  s<^si^ 
thing  like  bltte?elvet,  and  his  bi^eeches 
of  Ififtther,  budded  with  silver  knee- 
hncUea.  He  wore  always  white  thread 
«lqekiop,  and  as  his  breeches  came 
cxictly  to  the  knap  of  the  knee,  his 
Ifga  appeared  so  long  and  thin  that  it 
waa  a  marvd  to  me  now  they  carried 
him.  Take  in  blade  spats,  and  a  very 
nanrow-biimmed  hat,  and  you  have 
4ht  figure  complete ;  any  painter  might 
Sake  hia  likeness,  provided  he  did  not 
jnake  him  (oo  strsight  in  the  back, 
which 'would  never  answer,  as  his 
Ibimed'  a  segment  of  a  great  circle. 
-He  was  a  doctor;  but  whether  of  Jaw, 
medidue,  or  divinity,  I  never  lesmed ; 
perhaps  of  them  all,  for  a  doctor  he 
.4Sertainly  was— we  called  him  so,  and 
.never  knew  him  by  any  other  name ; 
some,'  indeed,  called  him  the  Lifinr 
Doctor,. some,  die  Herb  Doctor,  and 
some  the  Wariock  Doctor,  but  my  mo- 
ther, behindhiaback,called  him  alwrn 

TBE  M  AaVBLLOOS  DOCTOE,  whlch,  iOT 

her  sake,  I  have  .chosen  to  retain. 

Hia  whole  ooeupation  was  in  gather- 
Ing  flowers  and  herbs,  and  arranging 
them ;  and,  aa  he  picked  a  numb^  A 
iheae  out  of  the  church-yard,  the  old 
wives  in  the  vicinity  grew  terribly 
'  jeakma  of  him.  He  seemed,  by  his 
own  account,  to  have  been  over  the 
.  whole  world,  on  what  business  or  occu- 

CtioD  he  never  mentioned ;  but  from 
bstoneaof  hiijuselfjaiid  hif  wonderful 
feats,  one  might  have  concluded  that 
he  had  been  everything*    i 


her  a  number  pf  these  stories,  quite 
distinctly,  for  at  that  time  I  believed 
them  all  for  perfect  even-down  truth, 
though  I  have  been  since  led  to  sus- 
pect that  it  was  scaredy  consistent 
with  nature  or  reason  they  could  be  sp. 
>Pne  or  two  of  these  tales  I  shall  here 
relate,  but  with  this  great  disadvan- 
tage, that  I  hive,  in  many  instances, 
Ibfgot  the  names  of  the  places  where 
they  happeiied.  I  knew  nothing  about 
geography  then,  or  where  the  places 
were,  and  the  iidntreoollecftion  I  have 
of  them  will  only,  I  fear,  tend  to  con* 
fuse  my  narrative  the  more. 

One  day,  while  be  was  very  busy  ar« 
ranging  his  flowers  and  herbs,  and  con- 
Btai^tly  speaking  to  himsdf,  my  mother 
^ys  to  him,  '*  Doctor,  you  that  kens 
sae  weel.ftbout  the  nature  of  a'  kinds 
o'  plants  and  yirbs,  will  ye  tell  me 
pin  there  be. sic  a  yirb  existing  as  that, 
if  ye  pit  it  dther  on  beast  or  body,  it 
wall  gar  it  follow  you?" 

''No,  Margaret,  there  is  not  an  herb 
existing  whidi  haa  that  ^wer  by  it- 
self; but  there  is  a  decoction  from  cerw 
tain  rare  herba,  of  which  I  have  had 
the  honour,  or  rather  the  misfortune, 
^  be  the  sole  discoverer,  which  has 
that  efiect  infallibly." 

''  Dear  doctor,  there  was  sic  a  kind 
of  charm  i'  the  warld  bunders  o'  years 
afore  ye  were  bom." 

''  Sk>  it  has  been  said,  Margaret,  so 
it  has  been  said,  but  falselv,  I  sssure 
you.  It  cost  me  seven  years'  bard  study 
and  hard  labour,  boUi  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  some  thousands  of  miles' 
travelling;  but  at  last  I  effected  it,  and 
then  I  thought  my  fortune  was  made. 
But— w(mld  you  bfelieve  it,  Margaret  ? 
—my  fortune  was  lost,  my  time  waa 
loat,  and  1  myself  waa  twenty  times  on 
the  eve  of  being  lost  too." 

**  Dear  doctor,  tell  us  some  o'  your 
ploys  wi'  that  drog,  for  they  surdy 
must  be  very  curious,  espedauy  if  you 
used  it  ss  a  love-charm  to  gar  the 
lasses  follow  you." 

"  I  did ;  and  sometimes  got  those 
to  follow  me  that  I  did  not  want, 
as  you  shall  hear  by  and  by.  But 
before  I  proceed,  I  may  inform  you, 
that  I  was  offered  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Cdkgc  of  Physicians  in 
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Spafn^  and  twice  the  sum  bv  the  Qaeen 
'  o*  that  country^  if  I  would  impart  my 
diaooyenr  to  them  in  fuU^  and  I  re-* 
fused  it !  Yes,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature  I  refused  it.  I  duiM  not  take 
the  offer  for  my  life  and  existence." 

"What  for,  doctor  ?•• 

'*  What  for,  woman  f  Do  you  say, 
what  for?  Do  you  say.  what  for?  Don't 
you  4se  that  it  would  haVe  tumed'the 
world  upside  down,  and  ihyertecf  the 
whole  (nrder  of  nature?  The  lo#eA 
hiackgmnrd'in  the  country  might  haye 
taken  a^y  Ae  fir^t  lady-^^t  huve 


taken  her  from  her  par^ta,  or  her 
husband,  and  kept  her  a  ahiTe  to  him 
for  fifoi;  and  no  opiate  in  nature  to 
counteract  the  power  of  the  charm. 
The  secret  shall  go  to  the  grave  with 
me;  for  were  it  once  to  be  made  public 
in  any  country,  diit  country  ^wiwli  be 
lost;  and  fbr  the  sake  of  mo&d  ordv 
«niong  mankind,  I  hare  rahte*  aH 
the  grmdedr  Ibit  this  worM  couli 
harebestowietf.  The  ihrgt  great  Mil 
4it  tkf  akffl  W4M  a  pubHe  tnio  f^^i-iaadl 
^the  doctor  wem  611  to  relate  tlMitoc^ 
"CiiXiVdA  tts  fcAowst 


THS  6PAKI&H -PXOPBSSOn. 


'  HAViNo  brought  my  Talued  charm 
to  ftill  perfection  abrcMid,  I  returned 
to  Britain  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  la^ 
hours,  convinced  that  I  VouM  ensure 
a  patent,  and  carry  nXt  the  world  be* 
fore  me.  But  on  my  arrival  in  Lon^ 
don,  I  was  told  that  a  great  Spanish 
professor  had  made  the  discovery  five 
years  before,  and  had  arrived  at  great 
riches  and  preferment  on  that  account, 
under  the  natronage  of  &e  Queen. 
Convinced  that  no  man  alive  was  tho*- 
^oughly  master  of  the  charm  but  my- 
self, I  went  straight  to  Spain,  and 
called  on  tbis  eminent  professor,  whose 
name  was  Don  FeUx  ae  Valdez.  Thia 
man  lived  in  a  style  superior  to  the 
great  nobiKty  and  grandees  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  palace  that  was 
not  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  any  in 
the  city,  and  a  suite  of  lacqueys,  young 
gentlemen,  and  physicians,  atteilding 
nlm,  as  if  he  had  been  die  greatest 
man  in  the  world.  It  cost  me  great 
trouble,  and  three  days'  attendance, 
befbre  I  could  be  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence^ and  even  then  he  received  me 
'so  cavalierly  that  my  British  blood 
boiled  with  indignation. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me, 
telloW  .>"  says  he. 

"  Sir,  I  would  have  you  know," 
says  X,  *'  that  I  am  an  English  doc- 
tor, and  master  of  arts,  and  f/our  fel- 
low iif  any  respect.  So  far  good.  I 
was  told  in  my  own  country,  sir,  that 
you  are  a  pretend^  to  the  profound 
art  of  attachment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  you  have  made  a  discovery  of 
that  divine  elixir,  which  attaches  every 
living  creature  touched  with  it  to  your 

Scrson.    Do  you  pretend  to  such  a 
iscovery  ?  Or  do  you  not,  sir  ?" 
**  And  what  if  I  do^  niost  sublime 


doelor  and  master  of  arts?  fn  what 
vrKy  doe^that  coneerayoiir  gitit-MK 
pience  ?** 

''  (My  thtts'te,9ibftiMrDMi  Fe- 
lix deValdes,"  says  I,  <'  tliat  Hke  dl«- 
t»vcry  is  my  own,  wholly  mfmm, 
and  fldely  toy  o#n ;  and'af^af  tnrwii* 
ling  over  half  the  world  in  mv  re- 
-searches  flor  *  die  jpoper  ingndienta, 
«Ad  making  myadlf  naatcr  of  the  all- 
powevful  noatntro,  ia  it  reasonably  da 
70U  think,  that  I  abouM  bo-  deprived 
of  my  honbnr  and  emoiunettt  witkoiit 
all  eflfbrt?  I  am  vome  tnm  Biitain, 
ahr,  fbr  die  a6le  purpose  of  ehaHeaging 
'yon ttf  a trialof  auU  belhra ywor a*- 
^tereign  and  all  his  people^  aa  w«ll  aa 
the  learned  wortd  in  genoMd.  I  throw 
down  the  gauntlet,  sir;  Dare  yoa  en- 
ter the  lists  With  me  .>"  * 

"  Desire  nty  lacoueya  to  takeaway 
thi&  mad  foreigner,  •  said  he^t^  «i  at- 
tendant. ''Beat  him  well  with  suvea, 
Ibr  his  impertinence,  and  ghre  him  1^ 
to  the  officers  of  police,  ti&  be  -pat  in 
the  House  of  Correction  |  and  aay  tk> 
Signior  Philippo  that  I  ordcved  it." 

*'  You  ordered  it  r  said*  I.  *^  And 
who  are  vou,  to  order  «nch  a  diiag  } 
I  am  a  treo-bora  BHtiah' aoli^cct,  a 
doctor,  and  master  of  arta  and  aaienoes, 
and  I  have  a  pass  from  your  Mvem- 
ment  officers  to  come  lo  Madmto  ex- 
ercise my  calling,  and  1  dai«  miy  of 
you  to  touch  a  hair  of  4ny  haad*** 

'<  Let  him  be  taken  away,''  Mid  he, 
nodding  disdainfully;  **  and  sao  that 
you  do  to  him  as  I  mivo  oommaapdcd." 

The  studenla  then  lad  me  gandy 
forth,  paying  great  deferenee  t»  me ; 
but  when  I  was  put  into  the- hands  of 
the  vu^;ar  lacqueys,  they  made  aport 
of  me,  and  having  their  masler's^r- 
den>  used  me  with  great  rndenesi, 
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bcAdng  woe,  and  ptkkiM  ni 
DMdle^poiiiUd  •tiklUi^  till  1  wu  ill 
giM(  ft«r  for  mT  Ki%  and  was. glad 
mbim  pmt  into  toe  bttidi  of  the  po» 
lioe* 

Bfling  qnicklj  libtrated  on  making 
■nr  country  a^d  cnuUtion,  I 


aet  myself  with  all  my  might  to  being 
this  hai^tyand  iaaohnt  i^Bofiessor  to 
4ha  test.  A  number  of  his  atudenti 
liaTing  heard  the  diallen^  it  aoon 
jnade^  great  noise  iftMadnd  ;  for  tiie 
^ponng  King,  Chailea  theThM,and 
partioolsrly  his  Quetn,  were  half  mad 
abaut  the  possession  of  sneh  a  nostmm 
at  thntpetiod^  In  order,  theriefor^»  to 
add  ftiel  to  the  ilame  now  Jdadjedj  I 
ypbhihed  chaUanges  in  erery  one  of 
the  Spanish  joumals^and  caosuig  thme 
4ha«iaBd  copies,  to  be  printed,  I  posted 
4bcm  up  in  every  comer  tif  the  aty, 
slistiibi«i«ii«  diem  to  all  the  ooDcges  of 
She  lon^m,  and  to  the  coU^  of 
Toledo  m  partieokr,  of  which  Don 
^elix'waat^FrincqiaKnl  sent  a  seal- 
ed copy  to  every  one-of  its  twenty-lbor 
^KDMaors,  and  esnsedsome  hundreds 
'to  be  distributed  amongat  the  stn- 
«denia.  .  . 

-  Thia  challenge  made  a  great  noi^e 
an  the  dty,  and  soon  reached  the  can 
«of  the-Queen^  who  became  quite  im- 
.patient  to  witness  a  trial  of  our  skill  in 
this  her  0iTourite  art  The  King-could 
flat  no  more  peace  with  her,  and  there-* 
-JbR- was  .6bi%ed  to  join  her.  in  .a  re- 
auaat  to  Pn^&sor  Don  Fdix  de  Vsl« 
«oes,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  a  public 
4rial  of  ddU  with  this  ostentattona  fb« 
reigner« 

1  The  professor  |deaded  to  be  spared 
'the  indkniity  of  a  public  odiibition 
Ndaog  wtttvacraay  half«witted  foreign- 
-er,  TfiperisHy  aa  nis  was  m  secret  art, 
and  oug^t  oidy  to  be  practised  in  se- 
tcret.  But  the  voices  of  the  court  and 
-the  coH^gea  were  loud  for  the  trial, 
and  the  professor  was  compelled  to 
condescend  and  name  a  day.  We  both 
waited  on  their  l^iesties  to  settle  the 
crdtrisnd  manner  of  trial,  and  drew 
-lots  who  wss  to  exhibit  first,  and  the 
wofesBor  got  the  preference.  The 
mdo  waa  the  place  appointed  for  the 
eodiihition,  and  Good  Friday  the  day ; 
-when  I  verily  thought  all  Spain  was 
asasmbkd  together.  The  professor 
engaged  to  enter  the  lists  precisely  at 
'half  nast  twelfc  o'doek ;  but  he  heg* 
-ged  that  he  might  be  suffcared  to  come 

•  m  disguise,  in  order  to  do  away  all  sua* 

•  pidons  oCa  private  underatanffing  with 


others;  and  assured  their:  Mi^^ties 
that  he  would  soon  be  known  to  then 
fay  his  works. 

:  I  waa  placed  next  to  the  rpyalstsg^ 
in  ooAnpany  with  many  letrned  doe- 
^ors,  the  (^aeen  beintf  anxious  to  wit* 
ness  the  effiect  that  the  disday  of  her 
.^rimderfiil  professor's  tkill  nrodnced 
onme»andtohearmy  remaAaon  it; 
And  truly  the  anxiety  that  prevailed 
ibr  almost  a  whole  hour  was  wonder'- 
ial,  fer  no  one  knew  in  what  guise  the 
prdessor. would  iippear,  or  how  au 
tmided,  or  who  were  the  pencdis.  on 
whom  the  effect  ai  the  ubgnent  was  to 
be  tried.  Whenever  a  tiumig  or  bnatle 
.waa  peredred  in  any  part  ^  th^  pa- 
rade, then  the  buas  oegsBt»  *'  Yoi^ 
der  he  is  now  I  Yon  mnst  be  he,  our 
great  professor,  Don  Felix  de  Valdea, 
the  wonder  of  Spai|i  and  of  the  world  1" 
The  Queen  was  the  first  to  perceive 
.him,  perhaps  fVom  aome  private  hint 
given  her  in  what  guise  he,  would  ap- 
pear ;  on  which  she  motioned  to  me, 
pointihg  oiU  a  mendicant  friar  as  my 
opponent,  and  added,  that  she  thought 
it  Dot  lust  and  right,  that  I  should  wit- 
ness sU  his  motieos,  his  feats,  and  the 
power  of  hisart.  I  did  so,  and  thought 
very  meanly  of  the  whole  exhibition, 
as  a  sort  of  farce  got  up  amoUg  agreat 
number  of  associates,  all  oC  whom  ware 
combined  to  carry  on,  the  deception, 
-and  share  in  the  profits  aeoruii^  there- 
feom.  The  fnar  did  nothing  tUl  he 
came  opposite  to  the  royal  st^,  when, 
beckoning  sikhtly  to  her  Majesty,  he 
began  to  look  out  for  bis  j^me,  and 
perceiving  an  elegant  huly  sitting  on  a 
Btaffe  with  her  back  towards  him,  he 
took  a  phial  ihim  hia  bosom*  and  let- 
ting the  liquid  touch  the  top  of  his 
finger,  he  resched  up  that  finger  and 
touched  the  hem  of  the  lady's  robe. 
She  uttered  a  scream,  as  if  pierced  to 
the  heart,  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  held 
her  breaat  as  if  wounded ;  then,  after 
looking  round  and  round,  as  if  in  great 
agitatwn,  wbe  descended  from  the 
stsge,  followed  the  friar,  kneeled  at  hia 
feet,  and  oitreated  to  be  allowed  to 
fellow  and  serve  him.  Ho  requested 
her  to  depart,  as  he  could  not  be  served 

a  woman ;  but  the  wept  and  follow* 
on.  He  eaifte  to  a  thick-lipped 
African,  who  was  standing  grinning  at 
the  scene.  The  professor  touched  him 
with  his  unguent,  and  immediately 
blackic  fell  a-striving  with  the  lady, 
who  should  walk  next  the  wonderful 
pi^ofcsQor,  and  the  two  antually  went  to 
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hb^mig  iiti^fftki  amUBement  of  tbe 
ffmjmon,  nmo  apj^uded  theie  two 
leati  piodlgioiisly,  and  hailed  their 
flofteior  m  die  greaCett  man  in  the 
woM.  He  walked  twiee  the  length 
of  the  proimenade>  and  certainly  every 
one  whom  he  toncfaed  with  his  oint* 
ment  followed  him^  so  that  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger  in  the  community  as 
I  was;  there  eoold  not  have  beoi  a 
^oaht  of  the  efficacj  of  his  nngnent  of 
attraction.  When  ne  came  last  befiwe 
^die  royal  stage^  and  ours,  he  was  en* 
«innhmd.hy  a  crowd  of  persons  ibU 
lowing  and  kneeling  to  him ;  a|»p»- 
rently  they  wereof  ul  ranks,  ftom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  He  then  caused 
fooelamation  tobemadeftom  a  stage, 
that  if  any  doubted  the  power  of  bis 
dizir,  be  might  have  it  proved  on  him« 
self  without  danger  or  disgrace;  a 
dowager  lady  deBed  him,  but  he  soon 
brougnt  her  to  her  knee  with  the  rest, 
and  no  one  of  the  whole  begged  to  be 
reMased. 

TheKingandQoeen,andallthejud« 
ges,  then  declaring  themselves  satis- 
fied, the  wofessoi  withdrew,  with  his 
modey  followers,  to  undo  the  charm  in 
secret ;  after  that,  he  returned  in  most 
brilHant  and  gorgeous  array,  and  was 
received  on  the  royal  stag,  amid 
rending  shouts  of  applause.  TheKira^ 
then  asked  me,  if  I  deemed  myself  stifi 
able  to  compete  with  his  li^  kins- 
man. Professor  Don  Felix  de  Valdes  ? 
or  if  I  joined  the  rest  in  approval,  and 
yielded  the  pafan  to  his  merits  in  good 
KllowBhip? 

I  addressed  his  Migesty  with  all  hn« 
tnility,  acknowledging  the  extent  of 
the  professor's  powers  a^  very  wonder- 
fbl,  provided  they  were  all  real ;  but 
of  that  there  was  no  proof  to  me.  '<  If 
he  had  been  a  foreigner,  and  a  stran- 
ger, as  I  am,  in  diis  place,  and  if  pre- 
judices had  been  excited  against  him," 
added  I,  **  then  I  would  have  view- 
ed this  eidiibition  of  his  art  as  hishly 
wonderftil ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  only  Iook 
on  it  as  a  well-got-up  farce." 

The  professor  reddened,  and  bit  his 
hp  in  the  height  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  indeed  their  Mijestiesaml 
all  the  nobility  seemed  offended  at  my 
freedom  ;  on  which  I  added,  **  My 
exhibition,  my  liege,  shall  be  a  very 
short  one ;  and  I  shall  mt  least  con- 
vince your  Majesty,  that  there  is  no 
deceit  nor  collusion  in  it."  And  with 
that  I  took  a  small  syringe  from  my 
boiom,  whkh  I  had  concealed  there 


m  Marvelkki  Boda^:  £Sep€. 

for  the  purpohe,  aa  the  Hqnor,  to  have 


due  effast,'  mi|st  be  always  warm  with 
the  heat  of  die  body  of  bun  that  ^Tin- 
kles it;  and  with  Uiat  small  instru- 
ment, I  squirted  a  spray  of  my  elixir 
on  Professor  Don  Felix  s  fine  hesd  of 
hair,  that  hung  in  wavy  lodes  ahnost' 
to  his  waist. 

At  that  moment  there  were  thon- 
aands  all  standing  a^npe,  eager  to  wit- 
ness the  eflSsct  of  thisbolda{iiinL  Th6 
professor  stood  up,  and  looked  at  me^ 
vdiile  the  tears  stood  in  hisses.  Hut 
waa  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  I 
For  shout  the  spsoe  of  three  imnutes, 
his  pride  seemed  warring  with  his  fied* 
fngs ;  but  the  energy  and  impulse  of 
the  latter  prevailed,  and  he  came  and 
kneeled  at  my  fiset 

<*FeUx,YOudog!  whatis^mean« 
ing  of  this  r"  says  I.  **  How  dare  you 
go  and  dress  yourself  like  a  grandea 
of  the  kingdom,  and  ihtn  come  'forth 
and'  mount  the  stage  in  die  preaenc^ 
•of  royalty,  knowing,  as  you  do,  ih^ 
you  were  bom  to  be  my  slave  ?  Go 
this  instant  1  dofP  that  gorgeous  appa- 
rel, and  put  on  my  livery,  and  come 
and  wait  here  at  my  heel.  And,  do 
you  hear,  bring  my  hiorse  properiy  ca« 
parisooed,  and  one  to  yoursdf ;  for  I 
ride  into  the  country  to  dinner.  Take 
note  of  what  I  order,  andattend  to  it, 
else  111  baste  you  to  a  jelly,  and  have 
you  distilled  into  the  elixir  of  attrac- 
tion. Presumption  indeed,  to  come 
into  my  presence  in  a  dress  hke  that !" 
and  with  that  I  lent  him  two  or  three 
hearty  bbws,  and  kicked  him  aff  the 
stage.  t 

He  ran  to  obey  my  orders,  and  then 
the  admiration  so  lately  expressed  was 
turned  into  contempt.  All  the  people 
vrere  stmdc  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment They  could  not  applaud,  $or 
tfaev  were  struck  dumb,  and  eyed  me 
with  terror,  as  if  I  had  been  a  divini- 
ty. "  This  exceeds  all  comprehco- 
sSon,"  said  the  judm.  '<  If  he  had 
told  me  that  he  amid  have  upheaved 
the  Pyrenean  mountains  from  thetr 
fbuhdatkms,  I  could  as  wdl  have  b^ 
He^ed  it,''  said  tbe  King.  But  the 
Queen  was  the  most  perverse  of  all,  fcft 
she  would  not  believe  it,  thoush  she 
fritnessed  it ;  and  she  declared  she  ne- 
ver would  believe  it  to  be  a  reality, 
for  I  had  only  thrown  ghunour  in  their 
eyes.  '*  Is  it  possible,"  said  she, ''  that 
the  most  famous  roan  in  Spain,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  who  has  hundred 
to  serve  him,  and  run  at  his  biddtng. 
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ilMald  AH  Jil  OM^  by  Ilk  own  dboM% 
Bobout  to  beeome  a  slave  to  aa  eppo- 
neiit  whom  he  dttpiaedy  and  be  boTOt- 
ed^like  a  dog,  wiuumt  relenting  it? 
Ko ;  I'll  never  bdieve  it  it  anything 
but  an  illnson." 

'*  These  is  no.denying  of  yoor  vio 
tory,"  said  King  Charles  to  me ;  '^for 
yon  have  hnmbled  your  mighty  oppo* 
nent  in  the  dust.  You  shall  dine  with 
me  to-night»  as  we  give  a  great  enter* 
tsinmient  to  the  learned  of  our  kii»a 
dom^  over  all  of  whom  you  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  highest  plaoe.  .  But 
as  Don  Felix  de  VaUes  is  likewise  aU 
invited  guest,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
disendu^nt  him,  that  he  may  be  again 
restored  to  his  place  in  society." 

''  I  shall  do  myself  the  distmguish-* 
ed  honour  of  dining  with  your  exslt« 
cd  and  most  Catholic  Migestv/'  says 
h  **  but  will  it  be  no  degradation  to 
your  high  dignity,  for  the  man  who 
has  wom  my  livery  in  public,  to  i^ 
pear  the  same  day  at  the  table  dT  roy- 
alty?" 

*^  This  is  no  common  occurrence,'* 
answered  the  King.  ''  Although  by 
one  great  effi>rt  of  srt,  nature  has  been 
overpowered,  it  would  be  hard  that  a 
great  man's  nature  should  remain  de* 
graded  fior  ever.." 

"*  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  only  give 
him  his  liberty  from  my  service,  out 
I  shall  order  nim  from  it,  and  beat 
him  from  it.  I  can  do  no  more  to  (An 
lige  your  Migesty  at  present." 

''  what !  can  you  not  then  remove 
thecharm?"  saidhe.  <' Yousawthe 
professor  could  do  that  at  once." 

^  A  mere  trick,"  ssid  I,  *'  and  col- 
lusion. If  the  proteKur,  Don  Felix, 
had  been  in  the  least  conscious  of  ihe 

Ewer  of  his  liquor,  he  would  at  onee 
ve  attacked  and  degraded  me.  It 
IS  quite  evident  I  expected  a  trial  at 
.losst,  as  I  am  sure  all  the  company 
did ;  but  I  stood  secure,  and  held  hhn 
and  his  art  at  defiance.  He  is  a  sheer 
smppstoiV  ^^  bis  boasted  discovery  a 
dieat." 

**  Nay,  but  I  have  tried  the  pewer 
of  his  unguent  again  and  again,  and 
proved  it/'  said  the  Queen.  *^  But, 
udeed,  its  efieet  is  of  very  short  du- 
ration ;  therefore,  all  I  request !«,  that 
you  wUl  give  the  professor  his  Uberp 
ty,  and  take  mv  word  Car  it,  it  will 
soon  be  accepted." 

I  again  promised  that  I  would ; 
but  at  the  ssme  time  I  shook  my  head^ 
as  much  as  to  let  the  Queen  koow  die 


was  not  ainr^  of  the  poiser  oC  n^ 
elixir4.and  I  detennined  to  punish  the 
professor  for  his  insolenoe  to,me,  anA 
the  sound  beating  I  got  in  the  couri  of 
Ins  hoteL  While  we  were  spealdng^ 
im  came  Don  Felix  dressed  in, my 
plain  yellow  livery,  leading  my  horse, 
aaad  mounted,  on  a. grand  one  of  hia 
own,  that  cost  two  hundred  gold  du-i 
cats,  while  mine  was  only  a£c]^  and 
no  very  fine  animal  eithor. 

"  How  diure  you  have  the  impa« 
dence  to  mount  my  horse,  sir  ?"  saya 
I,  taking  his  gokUhosded  wh^  irom 
him,  and  lashing  him  with  it.  '<  Get 
off  instantly,  you  blundering  beobv^ 
take  your  own  spavined  jade,  and  noe 
off  where  I  may  never  see  your  &oe 
again." 

*^  I  b^  your  psrdon,  honoured  mas« 
ter,"  said  he/  humbly  ;  ''  I  will  take 
any  horse  you  please,  but  I  thought 
this  had  been  mine." 

"  You  thousht,  sirrah  i  What  right 
have  you  to  thiidc  ?"  said  I,  lashiag 
him ;  ''  get  about  your  business.  I 
desire  no  more  of  your  attendance. 
Here  before  their  Migesties,  and  all 
their  court  and  people,  I  dischaim 
you  my  service  and  daw  you,  on  the 
penalty  of  your  life,  ^ver  to  come  neai& 
me,  or  offer  to  do  even  a  menial's  turn 
to  me  again." 

'^  Pardon  me  this  time,"  si^d  he  j 
*'  111  sooner  die  than  l^ave  you." 

**  But  you  shall  leave  me  or  do. 
worse,"  says  I,  **  and  therefore  get 
about  your  business  instantly ;"  and 
I  pushed  him  through  the  throng 
away  from  me,  and  Itfhed  him  with 
the  whip  till  he  screamed  and  wept 
like  a  lubberly  boy. 

*\  You  must  have  some  one  to  ride 
with  you  and  be  your  guide,"  ssid 
he ;  *'  and  why  will  you  not  suffer  roe 
to  do  so  ?  You  knmr  I  cannot  leave 

The  King,  taking  pity  on  him,  sent 
a  livery*man  to  take  bis  place,  and 
attend  me  on  my  little  Jaunt,  at  thf 
same  time  entreating  him  to  desist, 
and  remember  who  he  was.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  He  ibu^t  with  the  king's 
servant  for  the  privil^e,  mounted  my 
had^  and  followed  me  to  the  villa, 
about  six  miles  firom  the  city,  wl^ece 
I  had  been  engsged  to  dine.  The 
newB  had  not  arrived  of  mv  victory 
when  I  got  there.  The  lord  or  the  msi- 
nor  waa  at  the  exhibition^  but  not  ba- 
vins; returned,  the  ladies  were  all  iin* 
paMenoe  to  learn  the  result. 
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said  1,  **  to  bribg  Uie  news  of  my  own* 
tyitiiiiB^''wlncli  yoa  miglit  voy  x«k-. 
Btamf  ffttpect  to  be  inicnie»  or  ovor^r 
olMHTged ;  biift  yoor  shiU  wiUMM  mji 
pOi»er  yovnelves."  ^ 

l^n  tbet  Mt  up  eldrkh  iertmv 
m  frolic^and  be^igvdJbr  tbe  wke of: 
tbeVii^n  that  I  wonld  net  put  mf^ 
slcill  t*  4k9  test'OB  uit  af  them,  Hdp 
they  had  nodeske  to  ralow  to  £ng« 
httu  eren  amaiter  of  the  ana  and 
■denoes,  and  evary  -oae  asvtiMd  id# 
peraiMUy  that  ahe  would  be  a  horrid 
plague  to  tie,  and  that  I  had  better 
pauselietoe  I  Made  the  axpeiiment.^^ ' 

*^  My  dear  and  noble  damea/'  aaid 
!/«<  there  is  nolfaioi:  finrther  from  my> 
intention  than  to  maJce  any  of  yon  the 
olitfecta  of  fasdnatlon.  fiat  come  all 
hither/'  abd  I  threw  un  the  aash  of 
the  windaw^-^'  Como  all  idtbet,  and 
satisfy  yourselves  in  the  first  phice,  and 
if  more  pit)of  ta  te^^uired,  it  shall  not 
bo  iackinig.  See;  do  yott  all  know 
lihat  gentleman  there?" 

<'  What'gentleman  ?  Where  ia  he^ 
t  see  no  gentleman^"  was  tbe  general 
titter. 

^  That  g^tleraan  who  ia  hoidtng 
nfr  horse.  Heon  die  aeny  hack  thero 
with  ydloW  Hvery.  You  all  know 
him  assuredly.  That  is  your  great 
prafessof,  Don  JP'dist  VaMea,  aacotUiU 
ed  the  most  wonderfVil  man  in  Spain; 
and  by  many  of  you  tbe  greatest  in 
the  worid." 

They  would  liot  beliiBve  it  until  I- 
call^  nim  cl6se  up  to  thedoor  of  tba 
chateau,  and  showed  him  to  them  like 
any  wiK)  beast  or  natural  CurioBity> 
and  called  him  bv  hlahame.  Then  they 
grew  iH^htened,  or  pretanded  to  ble 
so,  at  being  in  the  presenee  bf  a  mati 
of  so  much  power,  for  they  att  knew 
die  priyfessoT  ii^rsonaHy ;  abd  if  ond 
could  have  belieyed  them,  they  wer6 
like  to  go  into  hystevics  lor  fear  of 
fascinatfon.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  peia 
ceived  that  they  were  dying  fbr  «  spoi 
dmen  of  my  art,  and  thit  any  of  llieM 
would  rather  the  experiment  ahould 
be  made  on  hersdf  than  not  Witness 


nKfpmtn  OB  Rnhelli&    i^  iikad^dioi 

ladyWaasaent,'  <m  whach  aher  aaiwwr**' 
ed  rather  diadaiaMly  ihat'  ^  alw 
t^catZtf  be  faacmaaed  m^^  if  aha  ibU 
lowed  ma,«ad  therefore  she  hddaDd 
at  defiance,  prerided  I  dad  not  iokcM 
hen  whtchahe  Would  wot  aUow."   * 

Without  more  ado,  I  tabk  nay  tubs 
itom  nay  boaom,  aiid  akpiiHed  a  litlio 
af  the  pttltfo  bn  her  lea  Ibot  ahoe^-*aa 
leaat  I  suant  i^  so,  though  I  aftow 
warda  perceivod  dial  aona  of  Uhad 
touched  her  atocking.  i 

'<  And  now.  Donna  ftaahelli,''  aaid 
Iv^^yau  are  in  for  your  part  in  diia 
drama,  and  you  little  know  what  fan 


it. 


Accoriitigly,  tbfere  waa  a  tery  hand^ 
some  and  engt^ng  brunette  of  tba 
larty,  named  Do^na  Raifh^i^  on  whoii 
cdutd  not  help  soihetlmes  caating  tik 
',  being  a  httle  fascinated  inysetf. 
is  was  aoOn  perceired  by  the  fitciy 
gr^Qp,  and  they  ^gathered  rodnd 
nie,  and  teased  roe  to  try  the  power  of 
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have  aalthonsed."  She  turaad-  froiD 
me  in  disdain  ;  but  it  waa  not  kog 
tiQ  I  beheld  the  tears  sathering  in  her 
ayae ;  ahe  retired  haatuy  to  a  Boaeai  in 
a  window,  ooyered  bar  face  witih  hn 
hands,  asd  Wept  biiterly.  Tbe'othera 
triad  to  comfort  her,  and  hmg}r  her 
out  of  bar  firenay,  but  that  waa  of  no 
ayail  ;>  ahe  brake  froia  them,  and> 
drowned  in  teara,  embraced  my  kneea^ 
feaueating  in  the  moat  fervaiit  terms 
to  be  allowed  the  Ubisrty  of  fottowiag 
me  Oyer  the  world. 

The  ladiea  wdre  aU  tiu^own  by  this 
into  ihe  utmost  oonatematibAy  and  bo* 
aought  me  to  undo  'the  charni,  both 
fn  the  aake  of  thb  young  lady  herself 
and  her  honowrable  km ;  hut  I  had 
talcfen  my  meaaures,  and  paid  no  r^ 
gifdto4heir  entreaties:  Ondiaeoii^ 
trary,  I  made  my  apok)gy  for  not  be«* 
iag  aUe  to  dine  there,  dwing^  to  the 
Kkig'a  oemtoanding  my  attendaboe  ht 
the  palaee,  took  a  faaaty  leaye,  naoont* 
ed  my  hdrse,  and,  witn  Don  Folist  at 
my  back,  rode  away.  ^ 

I  knew  all  their  peWer  eonld  mA 
dBtain>  Donna  Raahelli^  and,  riding 
rfowly,  I  heard  tlie  aeraania  of  mmi* 
nela  and  deapur  aa  tbey  tried  tahoid 
her.  She  tbre  their  hend>draaaea  and 
robea  In  p&eoea,  and  Honi^t  lika  a  f*ry, 
tiU  thay«we<e  glad  toaufibrfaer  to  go^ 
but  mf  all  Adiowed  in  a  gronp^  to 
overtake  and  entreat  me  to  reatd^  tneir 
friend  to  libeirty. 

I  forded  the  atream  that  awent  rduhd 
th«  gTounda,  ^d  waited  6ii  Ine  other 
bank,  well  knowing  what  wotid  ovf 
08^,  JLS  a  Spaahii  maiden  nerer  cfuaaoa 
eren  a  rivulet  wfdiont  tddag  aff  iitr 
aboeaand  stockings.  Acctedingly  abe 
came  running  to  tbe  Me  of  theatreaaa, 
Alk>wedl>y  all  the  ladiea  of  the  char 
teau>  calling  to  tne,  and  adjuring  ' 
to  b:iye  pity  on  them.  I  laughed  T 
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J  bttl  al  ihar  j6intTBMmt»  wnA 
■ast  aow  il»d«  bgr  w  conao* 
Rm^cIH  thmir  off  ker  diM 
^id  l^ciriagi  ia  a>  aoBBcol,  md  roth* 
ed  miD  tlie  ttreiiD,  .for  Itar  of  hieing 
datahMdf  hBl  befteetdeiag  two  ttepa^ 
the  ihiim  hmg  Yaaofotl  nith  her 
leftrfiM  Ihoe^  iIm  stood  edU  abMhcd  I 
apdeoflooia  meM  of  hloflhing  and 
rcpentent  heanty  I  never  heheU^  with 
horrarflu  hair  haDgkig  difhevdled 
te  over  her  waists  iier  feet  and  fai^ 
her  Mittha  of  alabaster  bathing  in  the 
i|nani,  and  her  chedc  ofer^eid^th 
the  bhuh  of  shame.  . 

f'  What  am  I  abont?''  cried  she. 
'f  An  I  mad?  or  besritcbed?  or  pos* 
aetacd  of  a  demon^  to  ran  affasr  a  moan** 
tsbanki  that  I  weuld  order  the  menials 
to  drifo  ihim  my  door  1" 

*'  So  yon  are  gone^  ttieO)  dear  Don* 
na  Ba^eUi?"  cried  I.  ''  Farewdl, 
then,  and  peace  be  wiUi  you.  Shall 
I  not  see  yon  again  before  leaving  this 
eonntry  ?  but  she  looked  not  up,  nor 
deigned  to  reply.  Away  she  tnpped, 
led  hv  one  lady  on  each  hand,  bare* 
ibotea  as  ahe  was,  till  they  came  to 
the  gtawd  wdk|  and  then  sne  slipped 
on  wa  moroeeo  ahoes.  The  moment 
her  kfWoot  shoe  was  on,  she  sprung 
towards  ne  again,  and  all  the  dames 
ster  her  foil  err.  Iftwasprscisdylike 
a  hare  hunti  ana  so  eomic  that  even  the 
digradfd  Don  Felix  laughed  aqudn  al 
the  scene.  Again  she  plunged  into  the 
stioam,  and  again  she  retnrned,  wee^ 
ing  for  shamet,  and  this  ael^^ame  sceno 
wan  aotedaeren  times  over.  Atknoth 
I  took  oompasaion  on  the  hammed 
beauty,  and  called  to  her  aunt  to  aeito 
her  ieA*foot  shoe,  and  waah  it  in  the 
rifier.  Sl^  did  so ;  and  I,  diinUng 
sQ  was  then  over  and  safe»  vode  on 
mf  wiay.  But  I  bad  not  gono  thno 
fiarlon^  till  the  chase  afpEdn  eemmen* 
eed  as  lend  and  as  violently  as  ever, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lady  was  again' 
in  the  stream.  I  was  vex^  at  wis, 
net  knowing  what  was  the  matteri 
and  terrified  that  I  m^ht  have  at« 
tsahed  her  fo  me  fo  lifo ;  iNit  I  be« 
aaoght  her  ftie^ds  to  keep  her  from 
putting  on  her  stocking  likewiae,  till 
It  was  washed  and  fomented  as.  well 
aaher  ahoe.  This  they  went  about 
widi  9reat  eagsraess,  an  old  damo 
selaiag  the  slodiing,  and  hiding  it  in 
her  hoassD^  and  when  I  saw  this  I 
Bodo  qaidkly  away,  aivaid  I  would  be 
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too  lalo'  for aay  ewgigemiat  with  the 
Ung. 

We  had  tnmed  the  comer  of  a 
weed,  frfien  again  the  sai^esnt  and 
ysfls  of  females  readied  our  cart^. 
**  What,  in  the  name  of  St  Nicholas; 
is  this  now  ^''  ssys  !.*-<'  I  suppose 
the  hunt  is  up  again,  sir,  bnt  surdy 
our  best  plan  is  to  ride  off  and  leave 
them,"  said  Don  Felix.-^<  That  will 
never  do,"  returned  I ;  '^  I  cannot 
have  a  hidy  of  rank  at^mding  me  at 
the  palace,  and  no  power  on  earth, 
aave  iron  «id  diains,  can  -detain  her; 
if  one-thousandth  part  of  a  drop  of 
my  elixir  remain  about  her  person.*^ 
We  turned  back,  and  belidd  there 
was  the  old  dowager  coming  waddling 
along  with  a  haste  and  agitation  not 
to  be  described,  and  all  her  daughters, 
nieces,  and  maidens,  after  her.  She 
had  taken  the  river  at  the  broadest, 
shoes  and  idl,  and  had  got  so  far  a* 
head  of  her  pursuers  that  ikte  reached 
me  first,  and  seising  me  by  the  legv 
embraced  and  Idssed  it,  bulging  and 
praving  all  the  while  for  my  fkvour, 
in  thermost  breathless  and  grotesque 
manner  ever  witnessed.  I -knew  not 
what  to  do ;  not  in  the  least  aware 
how  she  became  afifeeted,  till  Donna 
RaaheUi  called  out,  ^<  O,  the  stocking, 
air,  ^  stoddng  I"  on  which  I  caused 
them  take  it  from  her  altogether  and 
fl;ive  it  to  me,  and  then  they  went 
home  in  peace. 

I  dined  that  night  with  their  M$« 
iealies,  not  Indeed  at  the  same  toble, 
iMit  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the 
anteroom,  from  wlMmee  I  had  a  Aill 
view  of  them.  I  was  a  mat  and 
proud  man  that  night,  and  neither 
threata  nor  persuasions  conld  drive  the 
great  profeasor  from  waiting  at  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  frequently  ser-r 
ving  mc  kneeling.  After  dinner  I 
had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  who 
offlBred  me  a  gaUeon  Udea  with  ^Id 
for  the  receipt  of  my  divine  dixir  of 
love.  But  I  withstood  it,  represent-' 
ing  to  her  Muesty  the  great  danger  of 
impartfaig  snch  a  secret,  for  that  after 
it  had  escaped  flroro  my  lips,  I  could 
no  more  rendl  it,  and  knew  not  what 
use  mi^  be  made  of  it,— that  I  ac« 
eotmted  myself  anaweraUe  to  my  Ma-« 
ker  for  the  abuse  of  talentfi  bestowed 
on  mo,  and,  in  one  word,  was  deters 
mined  that  the  secret  should  go  to 
the  grave  with  me.  I  was,  however, 
reduced  to  the  neeessity  of  promising 
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her  Mijetty  a  part  of  tlie  pure  and 
siiblinie  elixir  ready  prepared,  taking 
ber  solenMi  promise  mean#bile  not  to 
divulge  it;  which  I  did,  and  a  ready 
use  sne  had  found  for  it,  for  in  a  fern 
days  she  requested  more,  and  more, 
and  more,  till  I  began  to  think  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to'  leave  the  oouii* 
try. 

Ha^nng  now  got  as  much  money  as  . 
I  wanted,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  knew  what  to  do  with,  I  prepared 
for  leaving  Spain,  for  I  was  afiHi;bted 
at  being  made  accountable  for  the  ef« 
fects  produced  hj  the  charm  in  the 
hands  of  a  capriaous  woman.  Had  I 
3riel(led  to  the  requests  of  the  young 
nobles  for  supplies,  I  might  almost 
have  exhausted  the  riches  of  Spain ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  had  got  more  than  my 
own  weight  in  gold,  part  of  which  I 
forwarded  to  London,  and  put  the 
remainder  out  to  interest  in  Spain^ 
and  left  Madrid  not  without  fear  of 
being  seized  and  sent  to  the  luqmisi* 


QSept. 

tion  as  a  necromanoeir.  In  nlace  of 
that,  however,  the  faighost  nonoon 
were  bestowed  on^me,  and  I  was  ao» 
companied  to  the  port  by  numbers  of 
the  firM  people  of  the  reahn,  and  by 
all  ^e  friends  of  the  Professor  Don 
Felix  de  Valdei.  These  people  had 
laid  a  plot  to  assassinate  me,  whieh 
they  would  have  Executed  but  for  fttr 
that  the  charm  would  nev^  leave 
their  friend;  and  as  Felix  himself 
discovered  it  to  me,  I  kept  him  m 
bondage  till  the  very  day  I  was  about 
to  sail ;  then  I  caused  his  hoad  to  be 
shaved,  and  washed  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  vinegar,  slam,  and  dnna* 
mbn ;  and  he  returned  to  his  senses 
and  right  feelings  once  more.  Bntf  he 
never  could  show  his  face  again  in  the . 
land  wherein  he  had  been  so  much 
caressed  and  admired,  but  changed  his 
name  and  retired  to  Peru,  where  be 
acquired  boUi  fame  and  reaptctabi^ 
lity. 


THE  C0UKTS8S. 


Whbn  a  man  gains  great  wealth 
too  suddenly  and  with  ease,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  throw  it  away 
with  as  little  concern  as  he  had  anxi« 
ety  in  the  gathering  of  it  This  I  was 
aware  of,  and  determined  to  avoid. 
On  the  contrary,  I  began  without  loss 
of  time  to  look  about  roe  for  a  respect- 
able settlement  in  life;  and  having; 
after  much  inouiry,  obtained  a  list  of 
the  unmarriea  ladies  possessing  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  England,  I  fixed 
on  a  young  Countess,  who  ms  a  vn- 
dow,  had  an  immense  fortune,  and 
suited  me  in  every  respect.  Possess- 
ing as  I  did  the  divine  cordial  of  love, 
I  had  no  fears  of  her  nady  compli- 
ance ;  BO,  after  providing  myself  .with 
a  suitable  equipage,  I  set  off  to  her 
residence  to  court  wad  vnn  her  with- 
out any  loss  of  time.        * 

On  arriving  at  her  mansion  about 
noon,  I  was  rather  drily  received,  ha- 
ving no  introduction ;  fo»I  trusted  to 
my  own  powers' akme.  She  was  shy 
and  reaerved,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
hanging  on,  she  ventured  to  invite  me 
to  an  early  dinner,  letting  me  know  at 
the  same  time  that  no  gentlemen  re« 
mained  there  overnight  when  her  bro- 
ther was  not  presjent.  Thmks  I  to 
myself,  my  pretty  Countess,  could  1 
get  a  quiet  squirt  at  your  aubnm 


locks,  or  any  part  of  your  dear  sdf,  I 
should  make  yon  not  so  haughty.  I 
waited  my  opportunity,  and  ventured 
a  diance  shot  us  die  was  going  out  ac 
the  door,  aiming  at  her  bushy  locks, 
but  owing  to  a  sudden  cast  of  her 
head,  as  in  disdain,  the  spray  of  ny 
powerful  elixir  of  love  fell  on  an  em- 
oroidered  scarf  that  hung  graoefdHy 
on  her  shoulder. 

I  was  now  sure  of  my  gaxie,  priH 
Tided  she  did  not  throw  the  seirf 
aside  before  I  got  her  properlT  sprink- 
led anew,  but  I  had  hopes  Ae  eficet 
would  be  too  instant  and  potent  for 
that.  I  judged  right ;  in  three  nii« 
nutes  ahe  returned  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  proposed  that  we  two 
should  take  a  walk  in  her  park  before 
dinner,  as  she  had  some  curiosities  to 
show  me.  I  acquiesced  vrith  pkasure, 
as  may  well  be  supposed.  ^  I  have 
younow,  mypretty  Countess,"  thou|^ 
I ;  *'  esttpe  me  if  it  be  in  your  power, 
and  I  shall  account  you 
woman." 

This  park  of  hers  was  an 
fidd  ineboed  with  a  hL^  vrall,  with 
a  rail  on  the  top.  She  hid  some  roes 
in  it,  one  couple  of  fidlow  deer,  and  a 
herd  of  kine.  This  last  was  the  eu- 
riodty  she  wanted  to  show  mo ;  thoy 
were  all  milk* white,  nay,  aa  white  as 
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Mkow..  Tkey  men  not  of  the  wild 
UiDD  breeds  but  as  gentle  and  tame  at 
latnjiie-^^came  ta  her  when  called  bj 
tlMU^^■axBeB^  and  leemed.io  fond  of 
being  canoaed,  that  aeveral  were  fol- 
lowing and  tea^ng  her  at.  the  same 
time« .  One  &vourite  in  i>artieular  was 
ao/oiMl,  that  the  became  troableaome ; 
and  at  the  ladj  was  e?ery  mioate  be- 
eaning  fonder  of  nie>  she  wished  to 
be  qnit  of  her.  But  the  beast  would 
not  go  avaj.  .  She  followed  on>  hum- 
ning  and  rubbing  on  her  miatreaa 
idlh  her  cheek.  Then  what  does  the 
unlucky  being,  but,  taking  her  scarf^ 
she  struck  the  cow  sharplj  acrosa  the 
i«oe  with  it !  The  tosaels  of  the  scarf 
fiaatened.on  the  far  horn  of  the  oowj 
and  ihe  animal  being  a  little  hurt  by 
^e  atroke,  as  well  as  blinded,  sprung 
away,  and  in  one.  moment  the  lady 
lost  hokl  of  her  scarf.  This  was  death 
Md  destruction  to  me ;  for  the  lady 
was  thus  bereaved  of  all  her  attach- 
ment to  me  in  an  instant,  and  what 
Uie  countess  had  lost  the  cow  had 
gained.  I  therefore  pursued  the  ani- 
mal with  my  whole  speed,  calling  her 
many  kind  and  affectionate  names  to 
make  her  Mq>.  These  she  did  not 
■eem  to  understand,  for  ,stop  she 
would  not ;  but  peroeivinff  that  she 
waa  a  Httle  blindfolded  with  the  scarf, 
I  .slid  quietly  forward,  and  making  a 
great  spring,  seised  the  embr^derad 
•aarf  by  the,  comer.  The  cow  gal- 
loped, and  I  ran  and  held,  determined 
to  have  the  scarf,  though  I  should  tear 
it  all. to  pieces,  for  I.icnew  too  well 
tbat  my  divine  elixir  had  the  effect  (tf 
lOMsing  animals  into  boundless  rage 
and  miadness,  so  it  was  little  wonder 
that  I  held  with  a  desperate  graisp.  I 
could  not  obtain  it!  Ail  that  I  effected 
waa  toiasten  the  other  bom  in  it  like- 
wise, and  away  went  the  cow  flaunting 
throiigh  the  park  like  a  fine  madam 
in  her  gold  embroidery. 

I  fled  to  the  Countesa  as  fast  as  my 
£aet  could  carry  me,  and  begged  her, 
fisr  Heaven's  sake,  to  fly  wiu  me,  for 
our  lives  were  at  stake.  She  could 
not  understand  this;  and  moreover, 
she,  that  a  minute  or  two  before  had 
Iwcii  cUliging  to  me  with  such  fond- 
ness, thati  was  almost  ashamed,  would 
not  DOW  suffer  :me  to  come  nigh  or 
touohher.  There  was  no  time  to  par- 
ley, so  I  left  her  to  winh  for  herself 
aM  fled  with  all  my  might  .towards 
the  :gate  at  which.we  entered,  know- 
iiigof  no  other  point  of  egress.  Time 


was  it;  for. the  creature  instantly  be* 
came  f\iriou8,  and  came  after  me  at 
full  speed,  bklowing  like  some  ago* 
nised  fiend  escaped  fhnn  the  infernal 
r^ons.  The  herd  was  roused  by  th^ 
outrageous  sounds,  and  followed  in 
.  the  jBame  direction,  every  one  roaring 
louder  and  faster  than  another,  appa- 
rently for  company's  sake;  but,  far 
a-head  of  them  all,  the  cow  came  w^th 
the  embroidered  scarf  flying  over  her 
shoulders,  hanging  out  her  tongue 
and  bellowing,  and  gaining  every  mi- 
nute on  me.  Next  her  in  order  came 
a  stately  milk-white  bull,  tall  as  a 
bunting  steed^  and  shapely  as  a  deer. 
My  heart  became  chill  with  horror  ; 
for  of  all  things  on  d^is  earth,  I  stood 
in  the  most  mortal  terror  of  a  bull.  I 
saw,  however,  that  I  would  gain  the 
wicket  before  I  waa  overtaken ;  and, 
in  the  brightness  of  hope,  I  looked 
back  to  see  what  was  become  of  the 
Countess.  She  had  hUen  dovm.on  a 
rising  ground  in  a  convulsion  of  laugh- 
ter! Thia  nettled  me  exceedingly; 
however,  I  sained  the  gate ;  but,  O 
misery  and  despair !  it  was  fast  lock- 
ed, tbe  Countess  having  the  pass-key. 
To  clear  the  wall  was  out  of  my  power 
in  such  a  dilemma  as  I  then  was,  so  I 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  swiftness 
of  foot.  Often  had  I  valued  myself  on 
that  qualification,  but  little  expected 
ever  to  have  so  much  need  of  it.  So 
I  ran  and  ran,  pursued  bv  twenty 
milk-white  kine  and  a  bull,  all  bel- 
lowing like  aa  many  infernal  n^irits. 
Never  was  there  such  another  hunt ! 
I  tried  to  make  the  Countess  for  shel- 
ter, thinking  ^e  might  be  able,  by  her 
voice,  to  stay  them,  or,  at  all  events, 
she  would  tell  me  how  I  could  escape 
fkom  th«r  fury.  But  the  drove  ha- 
ving all  got  between  her  and  me,  I 
could  not  effect  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
run  at  random,  whicl^  I  continued  to 
do,  straining  with  all  my  might,  but 
now  found  that  my  breath  was  nigh 
gone,  and  the  terrible  hunt  drawing 
to  a  crisis. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Life  waa 
sweet,  but  expedients  there  were  none. 
Theve  were  no  trees  in  the  park  save 
Toung  ones,  dropped  down,  as  it  were, 
here  and  there,  and  pal^gs  roimd 
them,  to  prevent  the  cattle  destroying 
them.  The  only  one  that  I  could  per- 
ceive was  a  taU:  fir,  I  supnose  of  the 
larch  spedes,  which  seemea  calctdated 
to  affinrd  a  little  shdter  in  a  desperate 
case;  so  towards  thatlranwith  a  last 
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fiSSoTt,  There  was  a  ^iangokF  paling 
around  it,  and  eeiting  my  foot  on 
|bat,  I  flew  t9  the  branchet,  clomb 
like  a  cat|  and  soon  vanished  among 
iu  foliage  and  tresses. 

Then  did  l  call  aloud  to  the  Coun- 
tess for  assistance,  imploring  her  to 
raise  the  country  for  my  rescue ;  but 
aU  that  she  did,  was  to  come  towards 
ine  herself,  slowly  and  with  lagging 
Dace,  for  she  was  feeble  with  laugh- 
!ng;  and  when  she  did  come,  they 
were  all  so  infuriated  that  they  would 
not  once  regard  her. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  my  cat- 
tle, sir  ?"  cried  she*  "  They  are  surely 
Witched." 

*'  i  think  they  are  bedeviled,  and 
that  is  worse,  noadam,"  returned  J« 
f  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  try  to  re« 
^ain  the  scarf.  It  is  the  scarf  which 
IS  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar." 

^  What  is  in  the  scarf?"  said  she. 
^*  it  cad  have  no  effect  in  raising  this 
deadly  enmity  against  you,  if  all  is  as 
it  shoM  be^  which  I  now  be^  to  sua* 
pect^  from  some  strange  diversity  of 
feelings  I  have  had." 

"  It  is  merel^r  on  account  of  the 
gold  that  is  on  it,  madam,"  said  I. 
^  You  cannot  in^agine  bow  mad  the 
sight  of  gold,  that  pest  of  the  earth, 

?»uts  some  animals ;  and  it  was  the  ef« 
ort  I  made  to  get  it  from  the  aninml 
that  has  excited  in  her  so  much  fury 
against  me." 

**  That  is  most  strange  indeed!" 
exclaimed  she.  "  Then  the  animal 
shall  keep  it  for  me,  for  I  would  not 
fbr  half  mv  fortune  that  these  favour* 
itcs  should  be  driven  to  become  my 
persecutors." 

She  now  called  the  cattle  by  their 
names,  and  some  of  them  left  me,  for 
it  was  evident  that,  save  the  (farmed 
'animal,  die  rest  of  the  herd  were  only 
running  for  company  or  diversion  a 
sake.  Still  their  looks  were  exceed- 
ingly  wild  and  unstable,  and  the  one 
that  wore  the  anointed  shawli  named 
fair  Margaret,  continued  foaming  mad, 
and  would  do  nothing  but  stand  and 
bellow,  toss  her  adorned  head,  and 
look  up  to  the  tree.  I  would  have 
given  ten  thounnd  pounda  to  have 
had  a  hold  of  that  vile  embroidered 
scarf,  but  to  efibot  it,  and  retain  my 
life,  at  that  time  waa  iilipracticahle. 

And  now  a  scene  ensued,  whidi,  for 
horror  to  me  could  not  be  eQuaUed* 
although,  to  any  oomslon  bAoldcr, 
i%  wDuld  nave  appeared  nothing.  The 
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bull  'percelviii^  one  joi  liii  fsvonilt 
matea  thus  duUtafmtd,  ahowed  « 
great  deal  of  oonoem  about  her;  hm 
went  iDuod  her,  and  fosad  htr,  and 
perceivuig  the  flaunting  thing  on  iMt 
head  and  dionlders,  ho  fleoHMd  to  «H 
tertain  some  kind  of  idea  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  and  ob* 
streperoua  noiw.  He  tried  to  fling  It 
off*  with  hia  honM,  I  know  not  &m 
oft,  but  80  awkwardly  and  dumitfy, 
that  he  could  not  What  think  yoa 
he  then  did?  He  aetualiy  asised  tlM 
aoarf  with  his  great  mouth,  tote  it  off, 
and  in  a  few  aeconda  .swallowed  St 
every  thread ! 

.  What  waa  I  to  do  now  ?  Heve  was 
a  new  enemy,  and  one  ten  timeanMie 
formidable,  who  had  swallowed  «p 
the  elixir,  and  whom,  theivfora,  it  waa 
impossible  ever  to  disdiarm  :  who;,  I 
knew,  would  pursno  me  to  the  deadi, 
even  though  at  the  distanee  of  flfty 
miles.  I  wss  in  the  moat  dicadM 
agony  of  terror  imaginable,  aa  well  I 
might,  for  the  eow  went  away  shaking 
her  ears  as  if  happily  quit  of  a  tor*« 
moitor,  and  the  bull  instantly  began 
a^teartng  iq>  the  earth  with  hoof  and 
horn,  and  the  late  bellowings  of  tto 
cow  were,  to  his,  like  the  howl  of  n 
beasle  to  the  roar  of  a  lion.  They 
made  the  very  earth  to  quake :  wbiM 
distant  woods,  and  walla,  and  the  very 
skies,  returned  the  aatomndiBg  echoek 
He  vrent  round  the  tree,  and  nmad 
the  tree^  diogiug  graves  on  each  aide 
of  it,  and  hia  fwry  atill  inereaaiiHS,  he 
broke  through  the  paling  aa  if  it  bad 
been  a  spider'a  wab,  and  setting  hia 
head  to  tne  tree,  puahed  widi  aU  hia 
mighty  force,  dontbled  by  sanomataml 
ngew  The  tree  yielded  like  a  baU 
rush,  until  I  waa  mer^  hanging  lif 
the  atem ;  atill  I  durst  not  q^i  ny 
hold,  having  no  other  retwree,  but  I 
uttered,  some  piereing  cries  of  daewa 
ration  as  I  saw  tlM:  Counttsa  speedtag 
away.  The  tvee  waa  young  and  elas- 
tic, and  always  as  the  infunated  ani* 
mal  withdrew  faia  foroe  for  a  new  at- 
tack, it  sprung  up  to  its  ori»nal  slen- 
der and  atately  form,  and  thcQ  down 
it  went  again ;  ao  that  there  vaas  I 
swinging  between  heaiven  and  eaifb, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  my  lSBt» 
and  if  he  had  not,  in  hia  nad  effbrta, 
wheeled  round  to  the  contrary  aide,  I 
mi^t  have  been  awinoing- there  ta 
dds  dwf.  When  ha  chMged  slds^ 
the  flbres  of  the  trea  weakanadi  aad 
then  down  I  came  to  the  earth,  and 
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he  macle  at  me  liill  driTe;  it  Wfs 
in  yttiti  that  t  called  to  him  io  keep^ 
off^  abd  buttled  him,  and  pretended  to 
hunt  do^s  on  him ;  on  he  came,  and 
plunged  his  horns  into  the  foliage; 
the  coWb  did  the  same  for  company's 
sake,  and,  I'm  sure,  never  was  there 
a  poor  sbtd  so  completely  mobbed  by 
a  vul^  herd.  Stul  the  tree  had  as 
taiuch  strength  left  as  to  heare  me 
gently  above  their  reach,  and  no  more, 
and  i  now  began  to  lose  all  power 
through  terror  and  despair,  and  mere- 
ly held  my  gripe  instinctivdy,  as  a 
'tfrowning  man  woujd  hold  by  a  rush. 
The  next  push  the  tree  got  I  was  again 
laid  flat,  and  again  the  bull  daaned 
Ills  horns  into  the  foliage,  and  through 
that  into  the  earth.  How  I  escaped 
I  scarce  can  tell,  but  I  did  escape 
4hrough  amongst  the  feet  of  the 
cows. 

'  At  first  I  stole  away  like  a  hare  from 
t' cover,  and  could  not  help  admiring 
the  absurdity  of  the  cows,  that  con- 
tinued toiBsing  and  tearing  the  tree 
With  their  horns,  as  if  determined  not 
to  leave  a  stiver  of  it ;  whilst  the  bull 
continued  grovelling  with  his  homs, 
down  through  the  branches  and  into 
the  cround.  Heavens!  with  what 
velodty  I  dove  the  wind !  I  have  fled 
from  battle — I  have  fled  from  the  face 
of  the  lions  of  Asia,  the  dragons  of 
Africa,  and  the  snakes  of  America— I 
have  fled  before  the  Indians  with  their 
scalping  knives ;  but  never  in  my  life 
was  I  enabled  to  run  with  such  speed 
is  I  did  from  this  infuriated  mon« 
ster. 

He  wks  now  coming  fuH  speed  afler 
me,  as  Ilcnew  he  would ;  but  I  had 
got  a  good  way  a-head,  and,  I  assure 
you,  was  losing  no  time,  and  as  I  was 
following  a  small  beaten  track,  I  came 
to  a  stile  over  the  walL  I  neva  was 
so  thankful  for  anything  since  I  was 
bom !  It  was  a  crooked  stone  stair, 
with  angles  to  hinder  animals  from 
passing,  and  a  locked  door  on  the  top^ 
about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man. 
I  easily  surmounted  this,  by  getting 
hold  of  the  iron  spikes  on  the  top; 
add  now,  being  dear  of  my  adversary, 
I  set  my  head  over  the  door  and  look- 
ed him  in  the  face,  mocking  and  pro* 
yoking  him  all  that  I  could,  for  I  nad 
no  other  means  of  retaliation.  I  ne* 
ver  beheld  a  more  hideous  picttu^  of 
fhge !  He  was  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  rather  belching  than  bellowing ; 
his  tail  was  writhing  in  the  air  like  a 


setpenti  and  hie  em.burmBg  iilse 
'  small  globes  of  brkbt  ftait.  He 
.grew  io  enifeged  at  leligfh>  thfct  he 
rusiied  vt^  the  stone  stair,  and  the 
frame-work  at  the  aM^cs  begau  to 
crash  before  him.  Thinks  I  to  mysdf, 
"  Friend,  I  do  not.  covet  sudi  a  doie 
vidnity  with  you;  so,  with  vour  leave, 
I'll  keep  a  due  distance ;'  and.  then 
descending  to  the  high  road,  I  again 
b^;an  to  speed  awav,  though  rather 
leisurdy>  knbwing  that  he  could  dot 
possibly  get  over  Uie  iron-railed  wall. 
There  was  now  a  dose  hedge  on 
every  side  of  me^  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  nigh,  and  as  a  man  who  has  been 
in  great  jeopardy  naturally.looks  about 
him  for  some  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an 
emerffencjr^  so  I  continued  jogging  on 
and  lookmg  for  such,  but  pmeivcd 
none ;  when,  hearing  a  sreat  noise  ftnr 
behind  me,  I  looked  back  and  saw  the 
irresistible  monster  coming  tumbling 
iVom  the  WaU>  bringing  gates,  bars, 
and  railing,  all  before  him.  He  £dl 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  I  had 
great  hopes  his  neck  was  broken,  te 
at  first  he  tried  to  rise,  and  could  not; 
but,  to  my  disraav,  he  was  soon  again 
on  die  chase,  ana  making  ground  on 
me  faster  than  ever.  He  came  doie 
on  me  at  last,  and  finally,  I  had  n^ 
other  shift  but  to  throw  off  my  fine 
coat,  turn  round  to  await  him,  and 
fling  it  over  his  homa  and  eyes* 

Tins  not  only  marred  him,  bat  de» 
tained  him  long»  wreaking  his  yen* 
gean^  on  the  coat,  which  he  ton  all 
to  pieces  with  his  feet  and  boras,  ta« 
king  it  for  a  part  of  me*  By  thistime^ 
I  had  reached  a  willow-free  in  the 
hedge,  the  twigs  of  which  hung  down 
within  reach.  I  seiied  on  two  or  three 
of  those,  vrrung  them  together  like  a 
rope,  and  bv  the  assistance  of  ^lal, 
swung  myself  over  the  hedge.  Still  I 
slackened  not  my  pace,  convinced  that 
the  devil  was  in  the  beast,  and  that 
nothing  but  blood  would  allay  his 
fury.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  long 
till  I  saw  him  plunging  in  the  hedge, 
and  through  it  he  came* 

I  now  perceived  a  fine  sheet  of  initcr 
on  my  left,  about  a  mile  broad,  I  knew 
not  wnether  a  lake  or  river,  never  ha« 
ving  been  in  those  bounds  before ; 
towards  that  I  made  with  all  my  re- 
maining energy,  which  was  not  great* 
I  dearei  manv  common  stone-walls 
in  my  course,  but  these  iffwcdnoo^ 
siades  Io  my  pursuer,  and  befoe  I 
Tcaoh^d  the  lakot  bs  cum  jn  tkm 
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lUpoQ^me,  Ibat- 1  was  oUiged  to  fliog 
.  my  hat  in  bis  face,  and  as  he  fortu- 
'  Bately  took  that  for  my  head,  it  senred 
him  a  good  while  to  crush  it  in  pieces, 
so  that  I  made  to  the  lake,  and  plunged 
ill.  At  the  Tery  first,  I  dived  and 
swam  under  water  as  lope  as  I  could 
.keep  my  breath,  assured  that  my  ene- 
my would  lose  all  traces  of  me  then ; 
but  when  I  came  to  the  surface,  I 
found  him  puffing  within  two  yajds 
of  me.  I  was  in  audi  horror,  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  found  he 
could  swim  twice  as  fast  as  me,  so  I 
dived  again,  but  my  breath  being 
gone,  I  could  not  remain  below,  and 
whenever  I  came  to  the  surface,  there 
was  he. 

If  I  had  had  the  smallest  reasoning 
faculty  left,  or  had  once  entertained  a 
thougnt  of  resistance,  I  might  easily 
have  known  that  I  was  now  perfectly 
safe.  The  beast  could  not  harm  me. 
.Whenever  he  made  a  push  at  me,  his 
head  went  below  the  water,  which  con- 
,founded  him.  Seeing  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  took  oourage,  seized  him  by  the 
tail,  domb  upon  his  back,  and  then 
rode  in  perfect  safety. 

I  never  got  a  more  complete  and  sa- 
tisfactory revenge  df  an  enemy,  not 
even  over  the  Spanish  professor,  and 
that  was  complete  enough ;  but  here 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  exult- 
ing on  the  monster's  back,  while  he 
k^pt  wallowing  and  struggling  in  the 
waves.  I  then  took  my  pen-knife,  and 
stabbed  him  deliberately  over  the 
whole  body,  letting  out  his  heart's 
blood.  He  took  this  very  much  amiss, 
but  he  had  now  got  enough  of  blood 
around  him,  and  began  to  calm  him- 
self. I  however  kept  my  seat,  to  make 
all  sure,  till  his  head  sunk  bdow  the 
water,  while  his  huge  hinder  parts 
turned  straight  upmost,  and  I  left  him 
floating  away  like  a  huge  buoy  that 
had  lost  its  anchor. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  gin  a'  tales  be  true, 
yours  is  nae  lee,  tlut  is  certain.  But 
I  want  some  explanations*  It's  a 
grand  story,  but  I  want  to  Uke  the 
oonsequenoesalangwi'me.  What  did 
the  Queen  o'  Spain  wi'  a'  the  ointment 
you  left  wi'  her  ?  I'm  thinking  there 
wad  be  some  strange  scenes  about  Uiat 
Courtforawhilew'^ 

"  Why,  Margaret,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  dixir  was  not  used  in  such  a  way 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
truth  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been 
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this:  The^ King  had  at  that  time  re- 
solved on  that  ruinous,  and  then  Tery 
unpopular  war,  about  wbat  was  called 
the  Family  Compact;  and  finding 
that  the  dergy,  and  apart  of  die  prin- 
cipal nobility,  were  m  opposition  to 
it,  and  that  without  their  concurrence 
the  war  could  not  be  prosecuted  with 
any  effbct,  the  Queen  took  this  very 
politic  method  of  purchasing  plenty 
of  my  divine  elixir  of  attachment,  and 
giving  them  all  a  touch  of  it  every 
one.  The  efl^  was,  of  course,  in* 
stant,  potent,  and  notorious ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  and  incontestable  fact,  that 
the  efi^ts  of  that  sprinkling  nave  con- 
tinued the  mania  of  attachment  among 
that  class  of  Spain  unto  this  day." 

'*  And  how  came  you  on  wi'  your 
grand  Countess?  Ye  wad  be  a  bonny^ 
figure  gaun  hame  again  to  her  plac^* 
half-naked,  and  like  a  droukit  craw, 
wi'  the  life  of  her  favouiite  animal  to 
answer  for." 

"  That  is  rather  a  painful  sul^t, 
Margaret— rather  a  painful  subject. 
I  never  saw  her  again !  I  had  lost  my 
coat  and  hat  I  had  lost  all  my  money, 
which  was  in  notes,  in  swimming  and 
diving.  I  had  lost  my  carriage  and 
horses,  and  I  had  lost  my  good  name, 
which  was  worst  of  all ;  for  from  that 
day  forth;  I  was  branded  and  shunned 
as  a  necromancer.  The  abrupt  and 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  lady's 
sentiments  had  not  escaped  her  own 
notice,  while  the  distraction  of  the  ani- 
mals on  the  transference  of  the  en* 
chanted  scarf  to  them,  confirm^  her 
worst  suspjdons,  that  I  was  a  dealer 
in  unlawful  arts,  and  come  to  gain 
possession  of  hersdf  and  fortune,  by 
the  most  infiunous  measures ;  and  as 
I  did  not  choose  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation with  her  on  that  subject,  I  esca- 
ped aa  quietly  from  the  district  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  It  surely  can  be  no  sin  to  dive  into 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly those  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Why  then  have  I  been  punished,  as 
never  pharmacopolist  was  since  the 
creation :  can  you  tell  me  that,  Mar- 
garet?" 

"  Indeed,  can  I— weel  enough — 
Doctor.  Other  men  have  studied  the 
qualities  o'  yirbs  to  aasist  nature,  but 
ye  have  done  it  only  to  pervert  na- 
ture, an*  I  hope  you  nae  read  your  sin 
in  your  punishment." 

"  The  very  sentiment  that  my  heart 
has  whispered  to  me  a  thousand  times! 
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It  indeed  oeewMd  to  ipe^  whilst 
tkulkiiig  abont  on  my  escape  cfter  the 
sdTentore  with  the  Goontess ;  but  it 
was  not  until  farther  and  stUl  more 
bitter  experience  (tf  the  dangerous 
effects  of  mj  secret,  that  I  could  bring 
myself  to  destroy  the  maddening  li*- 
quid.  It  had  taken  years  of  anxiety 
and  labour  to  perfect  a  mixture,  from 
which  I  anticipated  the  most  benefi- 
cial results.  The  oonsequences  which 
it  drew  upon  me,  although,  at  first, 
they  promised  to  be  all  I  could  wirii, 
pored  in  the  end  every  way  annoy* 
mg,  and  often  wellnigh  fatal,  and  I 
carefully  consumed  with  fire  every 
drop  of  the  potion,  and  every  scrto  of 
writing,  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
discovery  had  been  noted.  I  cannot, 
flsjrself,  forget  the  painful  and  tedious 
ateps  by  wfiich  it  was  obtained.  And 
even  slier  all  the  disssters  to  whidi  * 
it  has  sttlriected  me— after  the  miser- 
able  wrecK  of  all  my  high-pitched 
ambition,  I  cannot  but  fbel  a  pride  in 
the  eomdousness  that  I  carry  with 
me  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  never 
before  possessed  by  mortal  man,  whidi 
no  one  shall  learn  from  me,  and  which 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  none  after 
me  will  have  perseverance  enough,  or 
genius,  to  amve  at !" 

llie  learned  Doctor  h^mally  wound 
up  the  history  of  an  adventure  with  a 
sonorous  conclusion  like  the  above, 
the  high-wrought  theatrical  tone  of 
which,  as  it  was  incomprehensible  to  ' 
his  betters,  always  produced  a  won- 
derful effect  Lookingupon  the  gaunt 
fbrm  of  the  sage,  I  was  penetrated 
with  immeasurable  reverence,  and 
though  the  &Bcination  «f  his  marvel- 
lous stories  kept  me  listening  with 
eager  curiosity  while  they  lasted,  I 
always  retired  shortly  after  he  ceased 
speaking,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
august  presence  of  so  wise  a  person- 
age as  he  appeared  to  me  to  be. 

Many  of  his  relations  were  still 
more  marvellous  than  those  I  have 
preserved ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for 
a  i^>ecimen,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
pursue  the  Doctor's  hallucinations  far- 
ther. All  I  can  sav  about  these  ad- 
ventures of  his  is.  tnat  whte  I  heard 
them  first,  I  received  them  as  strictly 
true ;  ray  mother  bdieved  them  most 
implicitly,  and  the  Doctor  rdated 
them;  as  if  he  had  bdUeved  in  the* 


truth  of  ihem  hhnself.  But  there 
were  disputes  every  day  between  my 
mother  and  him  about  the  invention 
of  the  charm,  the  former  always  main- 
taining that  it  was  known  to  the  chiefii 
of  the  gipsy  tribes  for  centuries  by- 
gone ;  and  as  proofs  of  her  position, 
cited  Johnie  Faa's  seduction  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassillis's  lady,  so  well  known 
in  Lowland  song,  and  Rector  Ken- 
nedy's seductioq  of  three  brides,  all 
of  high  quality,  by  merely  touching 
the  palms  of  thdr  hands,  after  which 
no  power  could  prevent  any  of  them 
from  following  him.  Shelikewisetolda 
very  affecting  story  of  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  girl,  named  Sophy  Sloan, 
who  left  Kirkhope,  and  followed  the 
gipsies,  though  she  had  never  ex- 
duinged  a  word  with  one  of  them. 
-Her  father  and  unde  followed,  and 
found  h^  with  them  in  an  old  kUn  on 
the  water  of  Milk.  Her  head  was 
wounded,  bloody,  and  tied  up  with  a 
napkin.  They  had  pawned  all  her  good 
clothes,  and  covered  her  with  rags, 
and  though  weeping  with  grief  and 
despair,  yet  she  ref^ised  to  leave  them. 
The  man  to  whom  she  was  attached 
had  never  asked  her  to  go  with  him  ; 
he  even  threatened  her  with  death  if 
she  would  not  return  with  her  father, 
but  she  continued  obstinate,  and  was 
not  sufilsred  long  to  outlive  her  infa- 
tuation and  disgrace.  This  story  toot 
a  fact ;  yet  the  Doctor  hdd  all  these 
instances  in  utter  contempt,  and  main- 
tained his  prerogative,  as  the  sole  and 
original  inventor  of  the  elixir  of 

LOVE. 

There  was  not  a  doubt  that  the 
Doctor  was  skulldng,  and  in  terror  of 
being  apprehended  for  some  misde- 
meanour, all  the  time  he  was  atEttrick 
Manse,  and  .never  one  of  us  had  a 
doubt  that  it  was  on  aocodnt  of  some 
enchantment  But  I  had  reason  to 
conclude,  long  afterwards;  that  his  se- 
clusion then,  and  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
and  fatal  experiment  in  pharmacy, 
which  deprifed  society  of  a  number 
of  valuable  lives.  The  circumstances 
are  related  in  volume  Mtd  of  Eus- 
tace's Pkarmaeopceia,  and  it  will  there 
be  seen  that  the  description  of  the 
delinquent  suits  exactly  with  that  of 

THX  MAXVELLOUS  DoCTOS. 

AHHveTjoke,  Au^9il\\  1897. 
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aM-  I^mrd  MtjfUme  mad  Aim  Betkirh,  [>^.  • 


They  wore  a  gentle  fMdi)  whoie  lore  began 
Tbey  knew  nd  iHien^^lliey  Imew  net  of  a  time 
When  they  k>Ted  not    In  the  mere  eentient  lifK 
Of  unfemember'd  infkney^  whose  ipeedi, 
Like  secret  lore's^  u  tmly 'Mnilee  ana  tun. 
The  Baby  Leena^  clapp'd  hia  little  hands, 
Leapt  in  his  niurse'a  anns,  and  erow'd  aloiid^ 
When  Susan  was  in  sight,  and  vtlei'd  sounds 
Most  strange  and  stranpely  sweety  tibat  nothing  meant 
But  merely  Joy>  as  in  the  green-wood  tree 
Hie  merry  m^e  awakes  nis  tlnilling  song, 
Soon  as  the  cool  bteath  of  the  venial  dawn 
Stirs  the  light  leaflets  on  the  motionless  bonghs. 
Mute  as  the  shadow  of  a  passii^  bivd 
On  gkss^  lake,  the  gentle  Sussn  lay^ 
Husn'd  in  her  meek  delight.    A  dimpled  smile 
Curl'd  round  her  tiny,  rosy  month,  mid  seem'd 
To  sink,  as  light,  into  her  soft  fhU  eyes*- 
A  quiet  smite,  that  told  of  hap|nness 
Her  infant  soul  infesting,  as  the  bad 
Infolds  the  petals  of  the  nascent  rose* 

Bom  in  one  wedc,  and  in  one  font  baptiied. 
Children  of  friends,  whose  dweUings  were  so  near, 
£a^  mother  heard  her  neighbour's  lullaby 
At  noon  and  stilkr  e?e^*^ey  grew  together. 
And  their  first  tottering  steps  were  hand  in  hand, 
While  the  two  fathers,  in  half-cameBt  sport, 
Betioth'd  them  to  each  odier.    Then  'twaa  swe^t 
For  mother's  ears,  to  hear  them  lisp  and  try 
At  die  same  words,  each  imitating  each  ; 
But  Leonaid  was  the  babe  of  nimbler  tongue. 
And  sister  Susan  was  the  first  plain  phrsse 
His  utterance  master'd— by  that  dear  kind  name 
He  call'd  the  maid,  supplying  so  a  place 
¥^cki  Nature  had  li^  roid.    An  only  ohiH 
Of  a  proud  mother  and  a  high-bom  sire. 
Full  soon  he  leam'4  to  mount  a  palfrey  siMl)* 
Of  that  dwarf  race  that  prance  unchdm'd  and  free 
O'er  the  bleak  pastures  of  the  Shedand  Isles. 
And  who  may  tell  his  glory  or  his  pride 
Whitia  Suaan,  br  her  mother's  arma  upheld. 
Sat,  fflad  thougn  fearful,  on  the  courser's  rear, 
Whue  he,  exulting  in  Ids  daunUess  Mil, 
Bein'd  its  sheet  testy  neck,  and  froward  mouth. 
Taming  its  wilful  moreihent  to  die  pace 
That  palfrey-  suits  of  wandering  lady  fUr. 
Bold  were  his  looks,  lus  speech  was  bold  and  shrill, 
His  smooth  round  cheeks  ^ow'd  widi  *  mddy  brown. 
And  dark  the  eurls  that  chister'd  o'er  hb  head. 
Knotty  and  close.    In  eyery  pliant  limb 
A  noble  boy^  ambidous  ioBanlinesa 
Hhtttic  sprang.    Yet  child  more  loving,  fbnd,  • 
Ne'er  soQght  die  refrigd  of  a  parent's  ttde* 
But  Susan  was  not  one  of  many  words, 
Nor  loud  of  laughter ;  and  she  moved  as  soft 
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Ab  iiK)dm  Nynkpbs,  in  wort:  of  ntist  not. 

Seem  moriiig  erer.    In  her'delioftte  eye 

And  duaaatkehfiek  these  dwdil  a  grtoe  retired, 

A  propbeey  of  pensive  wooHUibood. 

And  yet,  in  900U1,  the  wtt  •  happy  child ; 

And,  though  the  single  treesare  ct  hex  house. 

She  neither  misp'd  a  brother's  lore,  nor  Isck'd 

Hie  Uest  emotions  o£  a  aster's  sooL 

She  thought  no  sister,  loved  a  brother  more 

Than  she  her  brother  Leonard— him  who  show'd 

The  strawl^erry  lurking  in  the  mossy  shade. 

The  nest,  in  l^j  thicket  dark  embower'd*'  » 

The  squirrel's  airy  bound.    No  Uiss  he  knew. 

No  toy  had  be— no  pretty  property—    . 

No  dog— no  bird— no  fit  of  childish  wrath. 

That  was  not  hers.    The  wild  and  terrible  tales  . 

His  garrulous  dd  nufse  o'emight  had  tc^d. 

He  d|dy  in  the  morning  told  to  her. 

With  comments  manifold ;  and  when  seven  years 

Made  him  a.  student  of  lem'd  Lilly's  page» 

With  simple,  eamesl^  kindly  vanitv. 

He  fill'd  her  wondering  ear  with  all  his  lore 

Of  tense,  and  coigqgatton,  noun,  and  verb ; 

Searching  the  wordZbook  for  all  pretty  namea. 

All  dainty,  doating,  dear  diminutives, 

MThich  the  old  Romans  used  to  woo  withaL 

So  passed  those  happy  seasons,  when  no  law 
Of  jealous  custom,  no  suspected  harm 
Bids  fresh  viiginity  beware  of  man ; 
And,  like  twp  sexless  bees,  from  flower  to  flower. 
They  wander'd  unreproved.    But  soon  an  age 
Of  fearful  wishes.found  the  spotless  pair. 
And  Susan  felt,  uhproappted,  that  the  name 
Of  sister  was  not  hers  by  ri^t  of  kind. 
Reserved  she  grew,  and  though  she  thought  no  ill. 
She  sigh'd  in  tear,  and  strove  to  frame  her  speech 
To  formal  phrase  of  maiden  courtesy. 
Sore  wonder'd  Leonard  at  her  mien  oonstrain'd. 
Her  flitting  blush,  her  intermitted  words. 
That  seem  d  unwdcome  strangers  to  her  lips. 
And  to  her  thought  unknown.    Whjr  thus  withdrawn 
Her  trembling  hapd,.  that  wont  in  hia  to  lie. 
Still  as  the  brooding  warbler  in  her  nest. 
Close  as  the  soft  leaves  of  the  rose  unblown? —    . 
Why  shrinks  she.  from  his  kiss,  his  watchful  gase,  ^ 
Witn  such  a  faint  and  half-reproachful  smile— 
Nor  longer  inay  permit  her  flowing  hair 
To  seek  the  pillow  of  his  breast?  Ah!  why    . 
Is  he  no  more  her  brother  ?  But,  erelong, 
New  passion  budding  in  his  vernal  soul, 
Fill'd  him  with  joy  to  think  no  kindred  tie. 
No  common  bl^  forbade  the  current  ftte 
Of  his  warm  wistful  sighs.      . 

The  tale  is  old 
Of  passkmate  first  love"  with  all  iu  dreams 
Sleeping  and  waking— all  ito  cherish'd  pains, 
Unessy  raptures.,  quisrrels,  fimtasies. 
Quaint  wiles,  and  fiddks  read  by  lovers' eyes. 
And  bland  deceptiiNW  meant  not  to  deceiTe* 
Vol.  XXIL  3  A 
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Though  wootog'wH'inMit  Memaiwinfr  iitf^ 
When  Lore,  a  gooCttjr  plant.  In  «radle  wwn. 
Shot  forth  iti  leaifierBpaiitaoeofn  in  llie  winBtk 
Of  genial  youth,  yet  LmmM  duly  paid 
The  appointed  doty  of  an  amaioaaaivaSB^ 
"  With  adorationa  nd  with  fertile  tears/' 
And  **  loyal  oantoa  of^oontenmed  low," 
As  if  in  truth  his  SoMB  were  a  dime 
Haug;hty  and  flerte,  at  LadT  of  Ronanee, 
That  must  ho  woo'd  with  blowa,  and  won  with  seara ' 
And  homicide^    Sometimes  a  shepherd  he. 
And  soft  and  silly  as  his  fancied  nock,    * 
Anon  an  arra'd  and  errant  Paladki^ 
He  talk'd  of  forests  dark^  and  deaerta  drear, 
And  foes  defied,  and  gisnts  huge  o'erthrown,*- 
And  all  ihr  Susan's  sake.  Young  Love  is  still, 
Like  Eastam  sages,  parahdieal ; 
And  Bliss,  uneam'd,  scarce  knows  herself  to  be^ 
But  by  the  contrast  of  imagined  woe. 
What  more  of  patient  suit  and  coy  delay. 
Or  passion  paid,  or  maiden  pride  required, 
I  pause  not  to  relate;  nor  how,  at  last. 
The  seemly  oMtemcmial  courtship  done,'  * 

With  interdiange  of  braided  locks  aiid  rings. 
And  holy  kiss,  they  seal'd  their  plighted  troth, 
In  their  glad  parents'  sight    UnskOrd  am  I  ' 

Such  scenes  to  paint — to  me,  alas !  unknown. 
Unmeet  historian  of  a  golden  time, 
I  cannot  give  the  charm  of  life  renew'd  ^ 

To  pleasures  long  fiMPgot;  for  happy  days. 
Unvaried  save  b  v  sun,  or  sunny  shower. 
Are  bare  of  incident  aa  dreamless  sleep. 
Or  sweet  existence  of  a  flpwer  unseen- 
Suffice  to  say,  that  Leonard  and  hu  maid 
Grew  up  to  man's  estate  and  womanhood. 
Their  pure  affection,  ripening  with  their  year». 
Like  a  fariflfat  anil's  broad  o'ershadowing  wings, 
Guarded  their  spirits,  kept  their  inmost  moughts 
All  loTdy,  pure,  and  beautiful.    Secure 
In  the  assurance  of  an  authorized  pledge. 
They,  unrepining,  brook'd  their  busa  deferr'd 
Bt  charge  parental,  till  maturer  years 
Should  fit  them  for  the  cares  of  wedded  life. 

Alas!  1too  wisely  spake  the  poet  wise— 
**  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth," 
How  dear  soe'er  the  stream.    Though  like  estate. 
Congenial  birth,  affection  tried  and  true. 
Taste,  tempers,  studies,  finely  harmonized 
hj  sympatny  in  dissimilitude^^ 
Divided  excellence,  that  sought  and  fbund 
Its  full  perfection  in  the  bond  of  love. 
Decreed  the  union  of  the  happy  pair. 
Whose  mutual  passion  was  obedience 
To  tibowbeloved  parents,  who  had  wish'd 
Their  oMpring  blended  in  a  common  stock 
Ere  either  babe  war  bom  ;  vet  eyeless  Fate 
And  human  basoieaa  wrought  the  righteous  will . 
Of  fate-controlling  Heaven,    liie  lovely  maid 
Waa  daom'don  earth  to dFoq>,  a  viiigiB  flower, 
UnaoiTd  of  earth,  to  bloom  hi  Paradise. 
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Ofhoiueholda0Uly»    A  muLthevetsme 
Of  daUow  liongor,  4Miidl  (tf  rao9  wdxMiwsi, 
Beep  laden  with  tjbe  fdnnderU  wedth  of  Ind ; 
And  hcty  fbnootb,  murt  shine  a  riiiiig  aUr 
In  Britain's  aewiley  nake  and  unnake  laws 
He  learn'd  but  Loa  |q  keep ;  beat  d^wn  pterogative^ 
''  And  make  bold  power  look  nak"— ^  jpalriot  he> 
Ftofoond  economist  Ibt  people's  fneai 
And  champion  of  rrttoa.    Now  Leonard's  sire 
Was  one  of  ancient  lineage*  and  esute 
For  many  generations  handed  down> 
Without  an  acre  added  or  impair'd— 
He  counted  a  long  lino  of  senators 
Among  his  anoQs£y>  and  ill  eould  brook 
The  Imeal  honours  of  his  house,  usurp'd 
By  the  ilUgoiten  purse  of  yesterday^ 
^  And  now  tne  day  of  license  was  at  oand^ 

Britain's  septennial  saturnalia^ 
When  the  soft  palm  of  nice  nobility> 
Ungbwl^  soUcitii  the  Hercul^ui  gripe 
Of  h^nds  with  bestial  slaughter  newly  stain'd ; 
When  ladies  stoop  their  ooroneted  brows,* 
And  patriotic  kisses  deal  to  churls 
A  gipsy  would  refuse ;  and,  reeling  ripe» 
Big  Indq[)endeno^  reeking  as  he  goes 
Through  the  rank  roll<booth^  woncs  his  burly  way 
To  hiccup  p^ury<— O  Mountain  Njrmph ! 
i— O  Virgm  Liberty !  behold  thy  sbnne. 
And  send  a  snow-blast  from  thy  natiT64ii]]8> 
Or  thy  fat  offerings  will  all  dissolve 
And  dioke  the  world  with  inoense^^-rFltttus  now. 
And  roaring  .Baochuo>  are  thy  ministers. 
While  sworn  Coomption^  like  a  toad>  lial^hid 
Beneath  the  purple  trappings  of  the  throne. 
Distends  her.  bkiatedfeatttres.with  a  laughs  . 
To  hear  the  many  lake  thy  name  in  yaiu. 
Unequal  strife  had  Leonara's  sire  to  wa^^ 
Too  proud  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  yield 
The  palm  to  flatterers,  he  fondly  deem'd 
Hereditary  mtitade-^the  name 
Of  his  time>-noBanr'd  house    and  all  the  links 
That  bind  the  ffeaent  to  the  past,  and  make 
Each  moment  sponsor  for  eternity. 
Were  barriers  potentto  resist  the  flood 
Of  pauper,  treason,  back'd  with  traitaroua  gold. 
Hark  l---the,loiid  war  prodaim'd  by  drum  and  fife/; 
And  labell'd  banners,  that  a£^nt  the  sky 
With  gaudy  blasovy  of  factious  hate^ 
Turning  the  innoocnt  hues  of  flower  and  field 
To  party  shihhekths.    The  dear  blue  sky 
Frown'a  on  the  crimson  of  the  se^  rose-* 
Nor  qpared  the  maiden  bkish.    Fierce  riot  rung 
In  homely  mansiens,  long  deyote  to  peaces 
And  mild,  henignantmim.    From  yale  to  yale 
The  uproar  echoed  through  the  spadoos  shire. 
The  dai^  o'eipoiweriBg  of  the  madd'ning  wheds 


•  Alhiaing  toawdUBOWB  anasdsiB  of  that  fidr Feiite-esoi|thaa> 
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Thftft  iM'd  idesMiit  in  At  iHMiM  Ibg 

Of  deepr  dust  thai  oirortrthe  jpoiupL  ki  tbId^ 

llie  SaKbaUi  belk  alann  the  fltvuBib^^  * 

With  irreligioiii peals;  old  Sikneeiliflt 

From  all  her  hallow'd  haunti,  and  hid«  her  head 

In  the  bnite  dumbneM  o£  o'ergorged  ezoess  :•— 

Tdk  not  of  Hecatombe,  imporial  feestiy 

Or  antique  feats  of  lUnman  glatsony ;     - 

Fbr  ever?  alehouse  is  a  temple  now. 

And  flocks  and  herds  hut  half  snffioe  to  tlay 

'Che  popular  maw.— Not  sapient  Brat's  god. 

The  lowing  Apis,  had  escaped  the  faaSe, 

Had  skTish  Egypt  ever  daim'd  the  right 

Of  unbought  sum^e  and  election  free. 

Who  dare  deny— that  beast,  and  flsh^  and  fowl. 

Were  made  for  man  ?  Calves,  sheep,  and  oaen,  slain 

In  freedoin's  cause,  by  freemen  are  devour'd^ 

A  feller  fate  attends  the  generous  steed— 

Outworn  with  toil,  he  glut8>  fiteeman's  cur. 

But  Leonard— and  the  gentle  Susan  f  Whewv 
Walk  they  the  while?  Oft,  when  the  laft^'d  hall 
Sho^L  wiUi  the  joYial  laugh  of  loralty. 
Till  each  grim  ancestor  and  grandsm  jfoir. 
That  on  the  smokj  canvass  nailed  for  aye. 
In  multiplied  connision  roll'd  around. 
Would  Leonard  steal  into  the  quiet  air 
Of  pensive  night.  Love's  trusty  confidante. 
To  meet  his  Susan  on  the  silent  hill, 
'  And  silent  sit  beneath  the  silent  moon ; 
His  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  Susan's  palm. 
While  thousand,  thousand  voices,  heard  afar. 
Were  soft  as  murmurs  of  the  distant  ocean- 
Solemn  and  soft— and  yet  a  weary  sound 
To  her,  who  knew  her  parent's  heart  estranged 
From  him  she  long'd  to  call  her  second  sire ; 
For  Susan's  &ther,  reckless  of  her  tears. 
Of  ancient  neighbourhood,'  and  deeds  or  love 
Too  natural  to  cidl  for  gmtitude— 
Blind  to  the  pleadings  of  the  meek,  sad  eyes  : 
Of  his  child's  mother,  and  his  only  child- 
Had  pled^  his  voice,  and  purse,  and  utmost  power 
To  his  friend's  rival — whether  borne  away 
By  the  loud  torrent  of  the  popular  cry. 
That  univerml  voudier,  for  whose  truth 
Ko  man  can  Touch— or  Tex'd  by  wounded  pride 
For  prudent  counsel  by  his  friend  refused. 
Or  by  congenial  baseness,  and  the  bent 
And  instinct  of  an  earthy,  purblind  sphrit 
That  hated  honour,  as  a  darkling  fiend 
Detests  the  sun,  to  kindred  baseness  drawn-*- 
My  Muse,  unvmed  in  vikness,  not  reveals. 
FesrfU  the  perils  that  beset  bur  youth. 
But  are  there  none  that  lie  in  wait  for  age  ? 
Is  not  the  sight,  whose  erring  faith  mistakes 
An  exhalation  for  a  guiding  star. 
Better  than  total  blindness?  Gooditw^re  .  •   « 

To  be  a  Persian,  and  adore  the  sun 
At  morn  and  eve— or  deem  the  changeful  moon 

iTh^tht  daynlawtt  as  a  yimU'G$A        *  '^': '  *  T  \» 
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Or^  tiCBM^^iirit  Ifaa'tenible  irasl  (Kft 
A  Mriiig  Godheid  in  a  wntlifiil  mood. 
Rather  dm  dvell  withiB  the  gid  of  aeBse, 
To  tee  no  God  in  all  the  heanteoos  wotld*- 
To  fed  no  Gad  in  man^^^-*-^ 

'Twas  nd  to  mark 
The  paadfe  Saian  pacethe  pnhlic  way ; 
Her  metk,  obedient  head  with  weight  oppress'd 
Of  gandj  ooloars,  thai  bat  ill  beeatne 
Het  pale  fiiir  cheek-^-to  hear  hc^  soft  low  Tuice 
Relnetuit  taik'd  to  waxble  Bcurril  rhymes. 
Set  by  some  ale^bendr  Pindar  to  snoi  tones 
As  carmen  whistle.    Wotseit  was  toflnd 
The  Nabob  and  his  train  of  Bacchanals 
Estahiidi'd  in  her  home ;  but  worst  to  see 
Her  Leonard  wdoomed  with  such  courtesy 
As  courtieEa  nse  to  men  they  hate  and'£ear. 
In  Tain  the  eokciaCls  of  good  old  times 
Upheld  the  «oa  old  cause.    New  wealth  prevaii'd. 
And  Leonards  sire,  the  layish  contest  pasl^ 
Found  ha  had  fell'd  his  andent  oaks  in  vain. 
In  Tain  had  pawn'd  his  men,  ancestral  fidds. 
Bereft  hisaon  crf^juat  ahd  Unesl  hopes, 
Qoendi'd  the  grajr  vigour  of  his  kindly  age 
With  loyal  draug^,  and  joyless  nights  of  noise 
In  vain.    Indignant  he  is  doom^  to  hear 
The  upstart's  triuin]^  clamouring  at  his  doors — 
And  flnda— the  sole  reward  o£  thousands  spent 
For  Chmch  aid  King--^e  prudent  world  s  conttrmpt. 
Unspotted  honour  and  a  shattered  fhm^, 
A  broken  fortune^  and  a  broken  heart 

Sad  cfaanflB  for  LiBonard«4o  no  ffsinful  art 
Or  sdenoe  raed,  untaught  to  bow  his  way 
Throorii  servile  crowds,  to  fix  the  flitting  eye 
Of  asifitti  patronage,  or  ding  secure 
To  the  hugetimb^ers  of  the  rotting  state 
A  battening  bamade,  by  sloth  retain'd. 
And  nooridi'd  bv  decay.    His  wants,  though  few. 
Were  yet  refineo,  and  he  had  known  the  buss 
Of  knure,  which  is  truest  liberty — 
And— crud  £ite<-**the  time  is  now  fulfill'd. 
The  year,  the  mondi,  the  long-expected  day     ^ 
Of  expectation,  which  had  look'd  so  fair 
In  the  dim  brightneis  of  futurity-— 
The  very  day  pieflx'd  to  diake  tne  tower 
Of  the  old  ivied  ehurdi  with  wedding  peaU, 
When  Susan  should  have  trod  the  chumi-way  path 
A  Unshing  bride.    The  weary  week  past  o'er. 
And  Leonard,  in  the  melancholy  half 
Sat  listlesB,  gaiing  on  ihe  naked  walls. 
And  bar^  cold  floors    for  greedy  law  had.stripp'd . 
The  antique  mansion  (tf  its  tapestry , 
And  VanddolBcera  had  laid  their  hands  * 

On  musty  rdics  of  the  olden  time. 
On  amoky  pe^grees,  and  antlers  vast 
Of  sta^  that  fell  ere  the  great  BaiDii  fought . 
At  Agraieoart^  nnis  (tf  brown  rusty  bilU,.. . 
Primeval gnns, of fiirmidahle length,.     ,      .^    . 
With imb^nfaHitilpcka    animmoyablci 
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Fragments  ofeenliiriai  p«it»'Pot  wmih  tMlM*         > 
But  predoot  eret,  and  twite  precioiis  now^ 
When  all  the  dorf  9  boaiity^  wcahli,  Md  powar 
Derived  from  dark  imaghiati?e  da ja,    ' 
Was  clean  departed  from  the  hapwu^d  lio^-mL 
Say  rather^  vaniah'd  from  die  realm  of  ehaiioe^ 
To  be  for  aye  a  though,  a  deathkaa  tmth, 
A  thing  of  monimiental  i 


.     **  'Tis  a  frur  show;  a  goodhf  bridal-boiaar ; 
Yon  grim  offieiala  too  I  attenaaaoe  laeai 
To  grace  a  marriage  feast"    Tin»  Laonaid  ipake» 
And  could  have  laugh'd  in  downrigbt  a§any ; 
But  check'd  his  soot,  nd  almos*' thought  he  bese 
His  grief  moat  paticDtly ;  ftnr  aorrow  aeem'd 
Reproachful  to  m  frrtber.    Mnta  be-aat,  -^ 
Culling  old  sawa  and  oomfortable  anEta^. 
To  cheer  the  old  man'a  desolate  hearty  aad  still 
Rejecting  all ;  ndicn  lo !  a  menaga  camcv 
An  instant  summonS'frimi  his  Sloan's  sirsu     j 
like  one  lone  wandering  on  a  perilowa  aooor. 
That  hears  a  Toiee  in  darimeasi  and  pr#oasd»* 
in  desperate  haste^  to  meet  or  friend  or  ioe. 
Regardless  whethar»^Leoiiard  harried  forlk 
To  meet  hn  doom.    A  littfe  gioomy  hq>t> 
Much  like  despair,  waa  ktndwl  in  hia  eye. 
And  made  his  ntart  beat  aw^le  aad  hatd. 
The  faint  alarm  had  caught  hb  firthcic^»  riaw. 
As  silently  he  daap'd  bis  palaied  handy    . 
The  old  man  ahook  hia  head  with  anch  a  smile 
As  had  no  odmlbrtin't. 

Withlnnringleote^.. 
And  a  proud  menial's  scanted  courtesy. 
Was  Leonard  uaber'd  to  the^  weU^knoiwn'ioont 
Vocal  so  oft  with  Susan's  melody. 
And  gladaenVl  with  her  amtle.    'TifrdonU*  i 
The  woe  that  comea  iriiese  joy  'waa  swaetaat  ( 
Theresat  the  parents  nf  hia  wife  betmdi^d,     i  " 
Dear  as  hn  own,  te  ba^ipier  days,  aad  eall'd 
By  the  aame  flHal  aamea.    Themother,  txktA,  j  .     * 
With  aad  o'erchargeioyca^that  daae  Aoiwaepi 
Ob^d  the  mandate  of  ner  haaband's:  faaiid^ 
And  haatily,  without  a  word^  withdrew. 
Casting  on  Leonard  one  wrate  pleadiMs^oB^ 
That  said— Remember  be  is  Susan'a  Hitku^       .     ' 
Though  yours  he -will  not  bei-^^Long  pause  4B8nadf*^ 
At  lei^  the  stem  ■uui:apakel  **  Young  Sir/'  aaid  he, 
''  I  have  an  irksome  duty  to  perform. 
But 'tis  a  duty  that  I  owe  my  chSd.  r.       / 

Few  words  sra  best'*-4ny  dan§^ter  ia  not  for  yon^  *. 
My  reaaons  need  no  tongue  to  plead  fisr  tiiaoif^ 
Urge  not  my  promise*^yen  ana  notdw  yousb  ^'  i 
Towhammywordwaa^en«-4'pladgedtbo§irl    •• 
To  the  inheritor  ofoay  frisndla  satala;      m  .    .  ^ 
Not  to  the  haip  oTmy  ^M'a  bepgiiy^ 
Big-hearted  Leonard  neidier  osopt  •  tear. 
Nor  spake  reprcMMhfol  wasd ;  iBoee.grieiisd  to  AmL.* 
A  soul  so  baae  in  Ibrm-ao  long  rotandy 
Than  for  the  sig^  act  ao'liis  r 
The  coward  muidar  of  hia4* 
And  the  sweet  1 
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Yet  long  he  lingerU  aI  the  gate,  loid  rused 

To  Suttn'e  di^nher-window  ft  long  look 

Of  reeignition  deep««-»  long  £wewdl ; 

But  she  WM  ndwhere  to  be  aeen;  and  yet. 

He  fondly  dreiaii'd— what  will  not  lovera  dream  ?— * 

He  heard  her  ngh,  and  leant  a  liatening  ear 

To  hear  her  sigh  once  more.— FuU  wellhe  knew^ 

Thoosh  nought  distmating  Suaan's  aimple  faitli'. 

His  c£um  annnll'd^-hia  snit  l^  her  forbidden. 

Not  all  the  lo^iatrT  of  lare,  though  urged 

With  ekMuenea  dim^  and  looks  of  warmtli 

To  thaw  the  Aaito  and:  oonsearated  snow 

On  Dian's  bosom^  oould  iodnce  the  maid 

To  wave  obediaiice^  or  m^  head  against 

The  atrong  rel^ion  of  her  filial  fear. 

So,  hopelM— porposelesa,  he  Imter'd  home. 

If  home  it  conld  be  caU'd-'^M^garriion'd 

With  portly  balMffi^  and  by  duns  besieged ; 

Keen-eyed  solidtora,  and  purple  boats, 

And  sallow  uaurero    miscreants,  that  grow  fat 

On  general  ruia-^billa  mia-q>elt,  as  long 

As  ms  old  fioher's  boasted  pedigree. 

Proud  Leonaad  felt  it  ahame,  a  burning  shame, 

To  waste  a  sigh  upon  his  personal  grief 

Amid  the  helpleaa  down£ul.    Nou^t  ho  told^ 

His  father  nought  inquired,  for  all  was  known 

Without  the  painful  udex  of  sad  speech. 

They  talk'd  of  things  kmg  past-^f  better  times. 

And  seem'd  as  they  were  merry.    'Twas  the  lasti 

The  saddest  night  beneath  the  ancient  roof— 

The  next  behm  than  inmates  of  a  gaol—- 

And  gaol-bird  was  the  word  tiiat  Susan  heard, 

Whenever  Leonard  <»  hiaaire  was  named. 

Thaio  ia  na  man  can  love  aa  woman  loves. 
With  such  a  holy,  pare>  and  patient  fire. 
Or  Susan  had  gone  madLi— Sfa«  pray'd,  and  wept. 
And  wept,'and  pray'd— but  never  lodc'd  reproach 
To  him,  for  whose  degenerate  aoul  she  pray  d** 
And  prav'd  she  might  not  acorn  him,  nn^t  not  hate 
The  autnqr  of  her  being.    Though  no  word-^ 
No  brief  adieii— had  closed  the  £uling  eyes 
Of  her  departing  hope— for  every  port 
And  inlet  to  her  home  waa  ddsed,  and  none 
Dared  name  her  lover ;  jet  firm  Mth  anrvived, 
Hie  strong  assurance  or  a  vow  enroll'd 
,  In  heaven.    And  her  own  wise  innocence 

Forbade  suspicion  of .  her  Leonard's  truth. 
And  bade  her  live>  though  aure  a  Uessed  thing 
For  her  it  were  to  dkk  What  life  was  hers! 
Hard-eyed  rebidie,  and  wrath  and  ribald  scorn, 
Saliciaition  of  a^motber'a  tears. 
And  the  perpetual  aiega  of  fiuidea  ($xr 
Reflected  from  M  daya  of  happiness. 
With  Babel  diaaonanoe  her  heart  assailing. 
Made  miaery  many«<fiMed«^ia  bideona  dream— 
A  monater  mnltifonp  -.adiaay  round 
Of  aye-revolving  ai^eets-f^woefiil  alL 
Sweet  Susan  ever  waa*  lowly  naid, 
,    Unpractiaed  in  the  inrti  •£  maiden  scorn  ; 
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Yet  she  could  teicfa'^'  her  Mtroirto  tie  pr^bd/ 

And  walk  tbe  etrtb  in  Tit^n  ibi^}estj^ 

As  one  who  owed  no  honbifte  to  ittTolet, 

No  tribute  to  its  faithless  flitttery^ 

She  lored  her  sflent^  aditary  wo^. 

And  thought,  poor  soul !  aU  nature  sympaAixed 

With  her  lone  aonow.    Every  playful  fattese 

That  dalHad  with  the  inoonlight  on  the  )aiivea» 

Sung  mournful  solace  to  her  woonMl  ^irit> ' 

Asif  it  were  indeed  a  moumfulaoiiBd;    <   - 
*    MoumfuUy  kind.    The  gladaome  nltthtinnle,  •  • 

That  finds  the  day  too  shcHt  for  half  her  Miss» 

And  warbles  on,  when  all  the  tnneftil  grove 

Is  silent  as  the  music  of  the^bere% 

Sounded  to  hfcr  like  wakefhl  mriaudioly  * 

Dwelling  on  themes  of  ^  depiiitfd:  joy. 

The  nightingale  gvew  dnmb-^die'ciiekob  fled*— 

And  broad-eyed  Summer  glared  on  hill  aM4  )dato«>^ 

And  still  no  word.  Was  Leonard  dead,  oir  ^own  ' 

Before  the  swallow  ?    Doth  he  dweU  foriom 

As  the  last  primrose  in  the  diadowy  f^ade. 

That  bloom  d  too  late,  and  must  too  soon.  defl(Kne  ? 

The  birds  are  silent,  and  the  shallow  broofc 

Is  hardly  heard  beneath  the  dark^  dailc  weight  . 

Of  orer-roofingbouf^s?  AndlshefjiOtto^ 

Gone  like  the  riotous  waters  of  the  nil. 

That  smoking,  gleaming,  whitening  on  their  way» 

Display'daneaith*bom  Iristothesun,    . 

And  in  their  beai^  and  their  pride  exhaled  ? 

Ah  no  I  He  lives  in  sunless  pruon  pent. 

Watching  the  death-bed  of  his  prifDn'd  sfare ; 

Who,  on  low  pallet  streteh'd,  in  noisome  den, 

Scarce  wider  tnan  a  captlre  lion's  cage. 

Breathes  the  mephitic  and  incarcerate  fog. 

That  mom  not  freshens  nor  still  even  cools ; 
-    His  dosing  slumbers  broke  with  dank  of  chnns 

And  felons'  curses,  and  the  horrid  mirth 

Of  reddeas  misery.    Beside  him  sat 

His 'once  gay  consent,  squalid  now,  and  kat 

To  sdf-respect,  with  grey  disheveU'd  locks, 

AH  loosely  wrapt  in  rags  of  silk  arrays ; 

Her  aspect,  channoll'd  with  impatient  tears. 

Now  sullen  nmte,  now  loud  in  woidy  woe. 

Chiding  the  murmipra  of  her  gating  nponse. 

And  the  meek  patience  6f  her  boy.    'Twaa  well 

The  poor  old  man  heard  little,  nothbg  mark'd, 

For  drowsy  death  lay-heavy  at  the  gatea 
Of  outward  aenae,  and  die  bdesgnersd  bnin 

Eefnsed  its  office.  -  liong  he  lay,  and  secn/d 

A.  moving,  panting  cone,  withmtt  a  mindy 

By  some  foul  necromaoicer'a  horrid  charm 
In lifedetain'd.    KowotdtaBvingsonl 


He  apake,  and  though  he  aonelfanea  nvttar'd  aaajwrs, 
Hia  understandiiig  prayed  noi^—Leonaid  pn^«U« 
But  ailent  aa  the  vomaleaB  inleneQraa 
Of  yrite  bodilesa    wiwee  e?ery  ttewigfat 
Isadoration..  K«t in  Hcafven uomarkM 
The  mute  pethaon.    finddsn  aa  Jiagliam  - 
Of  heavenly  visitatioB^a  new  Bi^ 
A.  gkry  aetded  on  tlMMllii^Mtr.  • 
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ordoiaiTf  an»l  ilisease,  in  rapture  fixt, 

(>low'<l  Willi  a  saintly  fire.    The  impilson'd  soul. 

Ah  rusliin;;  glii<)ly  to  its  dungeon  doors^ 

Peer'd  out,  and  I'ook'd  abroad — one  moment — then 

EcMlatic  flew.    "  I  am  going  to  leave  thee,  boy — 

1  thought  to  leave  thve  in  fat  other  plight-* 

But  that  which  is,  must  be.     Unsienily  'twere 

To  see  a  dying  father  crave  his  boU's 

Forgiveness — else  mi^ht  I  implore  of  thee 

To  spare  thy  foolish  father's  memory — 


ige— 
in: 


dust 
>rigs 


Of  t'ortuuc  shall  repay  thy  honest  toil, 
Kestore  thy  father's  relics  to  the  home 
Of  thy  forefathers'  bones.    Thy  mother— know 
'ither's  wife. 
Thus  he  spake — '- 
lietl  without  a  groan. 
;  he  knew  too  well 
ite  woe — 
Ten  grave. 
;  look  to  Heaven, 
s  sainted  sire, 
al  love, 

le  hardest  heart. 
And  e'en  relax  the  gripe  of  hungry  law. 
So  (he  bleak  mercy  of  a  liberal  age, 
I)ismiss*d  poor  Leonanl,  and  his  mothef,  mark'd 
With  branded  and  convicted  poverty. 
From  the  ungenial  refuge  of  a  gaol 
Into  the  genial  air. 

Tis  sweet  to  see 
The  day^dawn  creeping  gradual  o'er  the  sky. 
The  silent  sun  at  noon  is  bright  and  fair. 
And  the  calm  eve  is  lovely ;  but  'tis  sad 
To  sink  at  eve  ou  the  dark  dewy  turf. 
And  feci  that  none  in  all  the  countless  host 
Of  glimroeripg  stars  beholds  one  little  8pot> 
One  humble  home  of  thine.    The  vast  void  sky. 
In  uU  its  trackless  leagues  of  azure  light. 
Has  hot  one  breath  of  comfort  for  the  wretch 
Whom  houseless  penury  enfranchises. 
Vol.  XXH.  3  V 
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A  brother  fVeemnn  of  the  midnight  owl, 

4  sworn  acqufiintance  of  (he  howling  winds 

And  llaggy-pinion'd  ruin.    Now  Leonard  leavef 

The  prison  gates ; — ^but  whither  will  he  go  ? 

Must  he,  the  high-bom,  high-soul'd  youth,  implore 

The  stilted  kindness  of  oftended  kin-^ 

Crave  pardon  for  the  deadly  sin  of  need ; 

And  wrench  from  shame,  not  love,  a  pittance  leas 

Than  goes  to  feed  the  hounds  ?    This  he  must  do,. 

Or  eat  the  bread  of  loathcome  beggary  ; 

For  though  he  did  not  scorn  the  nonest  plouf;h. 

He  knew'not  how  to  guidb  it.    Rustic  cnutU 

Beroock'd  his  threadbare,  pale  gentility, 

And  woulH  hot  grant  him  leave  to- toil  for  hire. 

Oh,  cruel  fate  !*-hi8  spirit  stoopM  to  beg 

A  dielter  for  his  mother — ^'Twaa  relbsed. 

No  matter — ^There  was  kindness  in  the  clouds. 

And  son  and^  mother  by  secure,  beneath 

The  sylvan  roof  of  charitable  boughs. 

The  Lady,  proudest  of  the  proud,  forgot 

Her  in-bred  pride,  and  wept  consofing  tears. 

And  praying — pour'd  a  blessing  on  her  childu 

There  is  more  niercy  in  the  merciful  Ckxl 

Than  e'er  inhabited  the  pregnant  eyes 

Of  men,  who  waste  unprofitable  tears 

For  air  imaginable  woes,  and  leave 

The  poor  unoomforted,  to  wail  their  own. 

There  came  a  kinsman  from  a  foreign  land, 

O'erfraugfat  with  wealth, — whose -British  heart,  unspoird*,. 

Had  stood  the  siege  of  Oriental  suns. 

And  the  dire  sap  of  all-transmuting  gold^- 

A  rich  good  man— He  blamed  the  tardy  windft 

Which  would  not  let  him  free  his  old  kind  coz 

From  durance-vile  of  helpless  poverty ; 

Bat  still  the  son  survived^-the  widow'd  wife 

Still  drew  her  woAil  breath~*and  he  had  power 

To  call  the  orphan  to  a  friendly  home — 

To  bid  the  widow  wear  her  comely  weeds 

Beside  a  plenteous  and  a  smiling  board. 

Few  dajrs  transpired,  and  Leonard  was  again 

The  heir  of  thousands — the  undoubted  lurd 

Of  his  paternal  acres — all  redeemed. 

The  ancient  iMctures  reassumed  their  place 

In  the  old  smoky  hall—the  antique  armsr 

In  rusty  state  resumed  their  dusk  repose. 

The  branching  trophies,  and  the  furry  spoiFa 

Of  many  an  oft-reuited,  endless  chase. 

Found  thehr  due  station ;  while  the  worn-out  steeds^ 

Repurchased,  roam'd  the  venerable  park 

From  vilest  drudgery  free.    The  hallo w'd  bones 

Of  the  late  lord,  unearth'd,  were  laid  in  state 

With  old  ancestral,  lordly  rottenness ; 

And  if  the-nride  of  earth  be  known  in  Ileav'^n, 

SaiFth's  noblest  pridis — then  Leonard's  angel  sire 

Leok'd  down  exultant  on  his  marble  tomb. 

And  blest  his  only  child. 

And  dudl  tio  diop 
Of  all  this  bleniiig  comfort  Susan's  soul  ? 
Rig^t  iorry  now,  I  ween,  her  sordid  sire 
For  bis  o'er  pmdent  haste^  and  breach  of  faith— 
He  saw  his  daughter't  beaaty  mirrM  with  tears  ; 
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ffer  soul  benomb'd  with  dull  continuous  wof| 
And  a  strange  wildncss  in  ber  sad,  sptt  eye, 
TbHt  rather  told  of  visionary  gleanis. 
And  silent  commerce  with  the  viewless  world. 
Than  ought  which  man  may  love.    If  e'er>Bhc  spakc^ 
Ifer  voice  was  hollow  as  the  moaning  wind. 
An  echo  of  despair.      Yet  she  would  sing 
.  Throuffhout  the  long  hours  of  the  frosty  night ; 
It  wouTil  have  wrung  your  very  heart  to  hear  her — 
She  sang  so  like  a  ghost.     Will  the  proud  youtb^ 
Thus,  measuring  other  natures  hy  his  own, 
llt*r  father  thought — "  Will  Leonanl  love  her  stiH? 
Will  the  lorge-acred  heir,'  whom  late  I  spum'd. 
Accept  my  child — when  all  her  bloom  is  fled— 
Her  eye  no  longer  bright^-and  her  sweet  wifa  ' 

By  sorrow  crazed  ?  I  did  him  grievous  wrong, 
And  will  he  sue  me  for  my  wiUier'd  rose. 
And  give  the  glory  of  his  ancient  name— 
The  nisty  verdure  of  his  years,  and  all 
His  hopfs  on  earth,  to  a  poor  moonstruck  maid, 
'Hie  daughter  of  his  father's  enemy  ?*' 
Base,  slanderous  fbars !  For  Leonaj^'s  love  was  stronj; 
Beyond  the  might  of  mutability. 

No  rash  impatience  of  the  youthful  blood,  ^ 

No  sudden  liking  of  enamour'd  sense. 
His  vow  had  prompted— and  no  change  of  hue. 
Nor  loss  of  lively  cncer,  the  work  of  woe, 

Could  shake  his  truth.    I  need  not  say — how  soon  ' 

His  suit  renew'd— nor  with  what  faint  excuse 
By  Susan's  sire  admitted. — Oh,  blind  haste  !— 
Of  unadvised  bliss— that  came  so  late, 
Aiid  WTOuglit  its  tyrannous  efibct  so  soon — 
For  sorrow  had  become  the  element. 
The  pulse,  the  sustenance  of  Susan's  soul. 
And  sudden  joy,  smote  like  the  fire  of  Heaven, 
That  while  it  brighteua,  slays.  A  hectic  flush, 
Death's  crimson  iNmner,  croas'd  her  marble  cheek— 
And  it  was  pale  again — ^The  strife  was  past^ 
She  lies^  a  virgin  corse,  in  Leonard's  arms.— 

He  saw  her  shrouded  relica  laid  to  rest 
In  his  ancestral  sepulchre.  That  done, 
He  was  a  wanderer  long  in  fbreign  lands : 
But  when  the  greenness  of  his  agony 
M'as  sere  with  a^,  the  hoary  man  rrturn'd  ; 
And  after  some  tew  years  in  virtue  spent, 
He  died. — His  bones  repose  in  Susan's  grave  ; 
And  he  is  with  her,  in  the  land  where  love. 
Immortal  and  unstain'd,  is  all  in  all. 

The  Old  BikCHKLoa. 
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Dull  people  turn  up  tl>p  palms  of 
their  bauds  and  tlie  apples  of  their 
eyes  oa  beholding  Prose  by  a  Poet. 
Yet,  in  all  eras  of  our  literature,  have 
not  many  of  our  betU  potrts  also  been 
our  best  prose- writers  ?  In  the  pre- 
sent age  they  are  so  pre-eminentlv — 
witness  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Bowles,  Wil- 
•on.  Lamb,  Lockhart,  Heber,  Hunt, 
Hosg,  Moore,  l^Iontgomery,  Mihnan. 

There  is  indeed  a  Icind  of  prose— 
fNeculiar  to  pro»emcn — which  some  cri- 
tics, we  believe,  call  classical— dry, 
and  idust  cxceetUngly,  with  here  atul 
there  a  small  dim  iiua;{e,  like  a  flower 
withered  in  the  bud,  aiid  an  occasional 
attempt  at  a  tree,  which  always  wears 
the  look  of  having  been  transplantetl, 
and  of  being  indeotcd  for  its  precarious 
eipAtence  to  the  free  use  of  uuspiriiu- 
ous  liquors  from  the  watering-pot  In- 
to this  province,  poets  do  not  intrude. 
Their  gardens  bave,  both  from  nature 
an4  art,  a  mor^  glorious  glow— there 
is  both  shade  and  shelter  in  the  um- 
brae of  their  self-sown  forests — in 
theirhands  the  hill- side  brightens  with 
*'  fresh  fields  and  pastures  ijew  ;"  and 
under  their  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry, tlie  long-withdrawing  vales 
teem  with  a  hundred  harvests.  ri|>en- 
ing  or  ripened,  in  their  mingling  co- 
lours harmonious  as  the  heavens,  and 
not  more  beautiful  to  the  eyes  than 
salutary  to  the  spiriu  of  men. 

Though  no  poets  ourselves,  we 
therefore  love  the  prose  of  poets.  The 
▼cf  y  dangers  of  luxury  are  surely  pre- 
ftrable  to  those  of  destitution— better, 
if  it  must  be,  even  to  die  of  a  sur- 
feit than  of  starvation.  But  why  Ulk 
of  dyinf^  ?  Too  much,  even  of  celes- 
tial fnutsg'*,  may  indeed  sicken  the 
hungry  {Hlgriro  ^i^,i  plucks  it  from 
the  laden  bough ;  but  golden  pippins 
are,  a^ter  all,  s^fer  than  crabs.  They 
are  also  a  much  morp  certain  crop. 
They  seldom  fail  more  than  once  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century — and  then,  per- 
haps, only  when  blighted  by  lightning 
— Hffhereas  your  crab,  every  other  year 
stretches  out  its  fruitless  brnnches, 
grey  »nd  scraggy  witli  moss  and  moul- 


dinrss,  the  lauj;h:ng-stock  of  the  very 
briers  and  thorns  rejoiiino  in  their  hips 
and  their  haws. 

The  truth  is,  that  except  on  a  ycry 
few  subjects,  potts  alone  should  be  suf- 
f«*red  to  write  prose.  Geometry,  algr- 
bra,and  arithmetic,  in  all  their  branch* 
es,  seem  to  us  essentially  unpoetical. 
But  not  so  Political  Kconomy.  .  Mill 
and  2irCulloch  should  be  interdicted* 
from  intermeddling  any  more  with 
what  they  choose  to  call  the  Science  of 
Values.  Mr  Canning,  who  had  much 
of  the  poetical  temperament  and  ge- 
liius,  tnrew  more  light  from  one  short 
t:peech  once  deliveretl  on  Bullion,  than 
tuos^  two  distinguished  plodders  have 
been  able,  from  one  long,  article,  ten 
times  reprinted,  to  throw  on  Com. 

If  the  dull  worthy  j)cople  to  inborn 
we  alluded  in  the  two  nrst  words  of  this 
article,  would  but  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  with  themselvef  for  a  few 
seconds,  they  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cern the  impossibility  of  writing  pass- 
able prose,  without  a  dec^t  portion  of 
poetical  genius.  Feeling — fancy — ima- 
giuation — what,  pr^y,  i<  any  writer 
without  them  ?  And  whatare  they  but 
coni{>oncnt,  constituent  parts  of  the 
Faid  decent  portion  of  poetical  geniua^ 
Wliat  important  passion,  incident, 
event,  affair,  catastrophe,  character  in 
huutan  life,  can  be  illustriired  wi^out 
them  ?  U^ithout  them,  whoever  made 
his  brother  a  better  and  a  wiser  man, 
by  any  tiling  said  or  sung?  And  if 
feeling,  fancy,  and  imagination,  art 
names  qf  powers,  either  active  or  pas- 
sive, of  paramount  influence  on  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  man— essen- 
tial ahke  to  tnp  Rt^^  ^^  receiver 
of  all  moral,  political,  and  religioas 
truths— will  they  not  make  tbemselyes 
conspicuous  in  all  composition,  whose 
aim  is  the  elevation  of  the  mind  ad- 
dressed, whether  the  means  employed 
be  gay  or  grave,  pathetic  or  suoliroe? 

Tafce  any  two  passages,  bjr  all  man- 
kind felt  to  be  grand  or  glorious— 4hc 
one  proie  and  the  other  poetry^ — and 
have  the  goodness  to  point  out  any 
essential  diff^nce  between  them,  ex- 
cept in  form.   You  may,  or  if  you 
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tiuy  not,  prrhapK  the  gentleman  next 
you  may,  translate  the  fomi  of  the  one 
into  tl  e  form  of  the  other,  without 
fven  show  of  violence  being  offered 
to  things  so  rnajestical.  Both  will  still 
f-peak — look — like  themselves,  their 
^ipparel  having  been  excbangetl — bu^ 
each  equally  glorious  in  transfiuura^ 
lion.  Take  any  two  pa^ages^  by  all 
mankind  felt  to  be  small  and  con* 
temptible — ^theone  prose  and  the  other 
misnamed  poetry — but  we  need  say  no 
inpr£  than  tha(  tney  ace  found' wantiug 
alike — in  the  mens  divinior. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  men*  Ji- 
tinittr  alone  can  enable  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  to  write  either  prose  or  poe- 
try, and  that  all  good  poets  must— if 
they  choose  to  practise  It—exct-l  in 
prose  cpmpocirion.  For,  consicler  Ijow 
much  irasier  it  is  to  write  in  prose 
than  rhyme.  The  latter  is  far  more 
various^  intricate,  complicated,  sd- 
^tific;  and  the  easier  is  included 
in  the  more  difficult.  It  follows,  too, 
from  what  wc  have  said,  that  all  great 
prose-writers  might  have  been  great 
thyme-writers.  •'  Oh  !  many  are  the 
poett  that  are  sown  by  Nature,"  says 
Wordsworth,  •'  possessing  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine ;"  but  he  well 
odds,  "  wanting  the  accomplishment 
of  verse."  Therefore,  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  it,  but  that  they  shou«d 
cither  not  write  at  all,  or  write  in 
prose.  Most  of  thera  have  preferred 
the  fprtntr  alternative,  and  have  gone 
to  the  dust,  without  any  other  Sime 
than  what  attaches  tp  them  from  th^ 
genera]  eulogy  on  all  persons  in  thefr 
predicament,  in  Gray  a  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Ohurch-Yarcl. 

We  had  almost  said  that  we  prefei' 
Mr  Moore's  prose  to  his  poetry.  But 
had  wc  said  so,  we  should  have  had 
immediately  tp  eat  in  our  words. 
Mr  Moore*»  songs  are  more  delightful 
—HI  thousand  times  over—than  any- 
thing ht  tver  has  written,  or  ever  will 
writn  in  prost*  He  ia  a  master  of 
many  -lyripa)  me^urcs,  and  be  catches 
inspvation  "  even  from  the  aouncl^ 
himself  has  made."  Poetry  and  mur 
sic  bear  him  on  their  wings — if  not 
through  U)e  highest  heaven  of  inven^ 
tiun,  surely  among  and  over  the  sweet- 
est shaily  and  sminy  spots  on  thi^ 
our  beautiful  and  happy  earth.  Pled- 
sure  and  patriotiMU  hold  tlicir  rcvvl^ 
top^ethcr  in  IiIk  strHiiis — the  ^spirit  in 
Vrhidi  he  writes  is  voluptuous,  but  not 


effeminatc-^nd  pcrlwps  tlie  Ipvf>-Mtk 
youth  starts  up  from  the  fair  bosoiu 
on  winch  he  has  been  reposing,  a  rr-! 
Iiel  in  his  garb  of  green,  and  dit's  in 
vain  for  the  lost  liberties  of  Eriiu 
There  is  often,  too,  profound  pathos 
In  the  seniimeni  of  those  beau  tit  ul 
tion^s.  Bums,  no  doubt,  is  sometinicK 
.'simpler  far, — and  in  the  few  cases  ii| 
which  simplicity  is  all  that  the  hiar^ 
"of  a  man  ilesires.  Bums  is  superior  to 
Moore.  But  simplicity  js,  after  all| 
but  a  gorry  attribute ;  more  ts|>ccially 
the  simplicity  6/  a  rude  ivriier  like 
'Burns,  who  knew  little  of  composition, 
Und  seldom  wrote  ten  consecutive  Hnea 
of  which  the  expression  is  not  faulty 
In  the  extreme.  In  longer  wJems,  sucn 
IBS  the  Cotter's  Saturday  rfight,  such 
Taults  may  be  pardoned  or  overlook- 
ed ;  but  in  songs — which  should  never 
consist  of  more  than  a  few  stanzas-:- 
y^e  mast  have  almost  faultless  beauty 
of  expression,  or  the  effect  is  marred 
f  r  lost.  Of  such  expression  Burns  wa^ 
incapable — and  his  best  songs,  witli^ 
out  one  exception,  contain  words-rr 
phrases— whole  lines,  unendurable  t^ 
all  ears  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
**  strains  of  higher  mood,'"  althougli 
meat  and  drink  to  the  ears  of  Mr 
George  lliomson.  Moore  knows  tJic 
power  of  appropriate  words— -even  syl- 
iubles;  and  ot^n  by  some  exquisir^ 
term  strikes  the  very  neart  till  it  thrilU 
through  all  its  chords.  It  7s  all  vtrj 
"well  to  talk  about  nature,  and  so  forth  f 
but  nature,  insufficiently  aided  by  art, 
has  never  produced  anything,  short  or 
long,  great  or  small,  that  can  st«tn4 
comparison  with  the  hapniest  produc* 
tions,  in  the  same  kind,  of  nature 
working  by  rule  and  measure,  an4 
using  aB  the  aids  of  art,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  consonant,  or  Uie  admission 
of  a  vowel,  even  during  the  very  hour 
of  inspiration,  whtn  genius  feels  thai 
it  is  about  to  create  a  combination  or 
thou^ihts  and  feelings  that  shall  en^ 
dure  and  delight  for  ever. 

A  hundred  of  Moore's  songs,  at  least. 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  be»^ 
songs  of  any  other  lyrical  poet.  Cusr 
torn  cannot  stale  their  infinite  variety  ; 
nor  is  there  almost  a'hy  mootl  of  mind 
in  which  any  one  of  them  may  not  W 
listened  to  or  read  with  pleasure.  To  In* 
sure,  a  man  may  be  nearly  dcid-druiik 
Willi  ('hut  or  care,  (ncnlivcl  or  giicl, 
;;iu  or  gnilt,  llollumls  or  honor,  rum 
or  rtniorbc ;   and  in  such  a  mood^ 
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poetry  will  WANaid  to  have  lost  iu 
chann,  and  prose  itself  be  admimat^ed 
in  Tain.  But  in  all  common  casesy 
Moore's  Songs  Twill  be  preferred  even  to 
Blair's  Sermons;  and  tiieman«  insensi- 
ble to  their  magic^mustbe  very  far  cone 
indeed,  either  in  dvilation^ora  decline. 
No  poet  ought  to  write  long  lumber- 
ing poems  like  Roderick^  the  Last  of 
the  Goths,  Lalla  Rookh,  and  the  Bx- 
cnraion.  Beautiful  or  sublime,  pretty 
or  pathetic  poems,  fimn  twenty  to  one 
liundred  and  fif^  lines  in  lengthy 
«hould  he  written  in  great  numbers ; 
and  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  times,  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  appeared  since 
Laodamia.  Most  of  our  living  poeta 
will  be  reAnembcred  after  their  death, 
•either  by  their  short  poems,  or  parti- 
•cular  passages  from  their  long  ones. 
The  fact  will  not  conceal,  that  the  age 
has  not  produced  one  good — that  ut^ 
great  long  poem  :  and  poets  who,  like 
Wordswortn,  liplc  their  names  with 
that  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  oiight  to  l)e 
saluted  with  one  universal  dissentient 
voice  fh>m  the  population  of  the  three 
United  Kingdoms.  Seeing,  then,  that 
our  living  poets  cannot  write  long 
poems,  and  will  not  write  short  ones  ; 
and  seeing,  also,  that  they  are  all  ex- 
oelleut  prose-writers,  each  in  his  de- 
gree, what  better  can  any  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  whole  set  do  than  set 
himself  to  work  in  that  department, 
and,  like  Mr  Moore,  produce  a  moral 
and  religious  tale,  story,  or  fiction  ? 

Several  very  beautiful  moral  and  re- 
ligious tales,  stories,  or  fictions,  in 
proec,  have  been  written  by  more  ^an 
one  6f  our  living  poets,  before  this  one 
by  Mr  Moore ;  ^et  the  Epicurean  is 
sufficiently  original,  both  in  design 
and  executidn,  to  take  its  place  among 
them^  without  belonging,  perhaps,  to 
any  particular  school.  We  heard  an 
ingenious  gentleman  of  great  critical 
capacity  and  character,  declare  that 
the  Epicurean  was  a  delightful  tale^ 
Moore  all  over,  meaning  thereby  to 
Bay,  that  it  was  characteriied  by  all 
tbe  qualities  of  his  genius.  It  is  so  ; 
yet  it  does  not  read  as  if  it  were  alto- 
gether original.  It  seems  to  us  to  have 
the  air  of  a  translation  from  rhyme 
into  proae.  Perhaps  it  was  at  first  a 
poem  ;  and  if  so,  Mr  Moore  has  very 
skilfully  moulded  it  into  another  form. 
Every  now  and  then,  liowever,  we  feel 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  verse;  the 
imagery  often  seems  to  be  tenditg  thi- 
ther; and  many  exprcsbions  which  we 


CScpf. 

do  not  doubt  woidd  have  been  eflecti  ve 
and  appropriate  in  verse,  miss  their 
aim  in  their  present  shape,  and  cheat 
the  ear  out  of  its  accustomed  and  ex- 
pected pleasure.  We  occasionally  felt 
disposed  to  trv  our  hand  at  restoring 
paMges  to  their  former  figure;  of 
publiahing,  in  short,  a  version  of  the 
Tale,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  know 
how  near  it  might  approach  to  the 
original  M.S.  now  in  Mr  Moore's  cs*- 
crutoire. 

'  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  now-a-days, 
to  be  original.  Perhaps  it  always  was 
ao^yet  we  ithould  bie  sorrv  to  think 
human  life  waa  exhausteo.  'With- 
in these  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
undoubtedly  the  fi^ds  bf^  llteratuie 
have  been  widely  turned  up,  and  un- 
dergone a  succession  of  an  sorts  of 
white  and  green  crops.  That  roan  is 
fortunate,  who  either  Mulnbles  by  ac- 
cident, or  is  led  bv  sagacity,  on  some 
nook  of  virgin  soil  that  will  return  a 
sudden  harvest  of  an  hundred-fold. 
The  world  attributes  the  wonderful 
produce  entirely  to  his  own  genius  and 
skill — ^forgetting  the  joint  and  geni- 
al influence  of  the  elements,  all  hap- 
pily temj[>eTed  and  combined.  Culti- 
vators of  equal  or  superior  knowledge 
and  poWer  keep  toiling  on  worn-out 
itans,  and  can  with  difficulty  pay 
their  rent.  Many  of  them  liecome 
( bankrupt,  and  recdve  notice  to  quit ; 
nor  will  the  stock  pav  half-a-crown  in 
the  pound.  We  could  point  to  many 
grey-hsired  men  in  this  predicament, 
who  were  once  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion— but  it  is  consolatory  to  know 
that  some  of  ihem  have,  as  clergymen, 
and  merchiints,  and  bankers,  contrived 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes,  and  to  out- 
live the  memory  of  thoae  poems  that 
had  ultimately  proved  sucn  bad  spe- 
culations, and  threatened  to  bring 
their  families  on  the  parish. 

''  8uch  ebb  and  flow  must  evar  be ; 
Then  whereftii*e  should  wa  moam  ?** 

So  easy  is  it  to  write  a  good  Talc» 
a  good  subject  being  given,  that  we 
should  be  happy  on  such  condition,  du- 
ring our  leisure  hours,  to  furnish  one 
per  week,  for  the  next  ten  years,  pe- 
nalty Qf  each  infraction  of  our  engage- 
ment, fifty  pounds.  It  is  common  to  see 
skeletons  of  Sermons  advertised  fbi^ 
*ale,  each  of  which  the  Divine  clothe* 
with  flesh  and  muscle,  nerve  and  si- 
new, till  it  appeiirs  almost  as  plump 
as  himself,  and  then  delivers  it,  bsN 
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fore  an  admiring.  eotigre|ntion,  a  fine 
^humping  discourse.  Wui  no  ingeni- 
ous literary  gentleman^  possessing  an 
inventiye  vein  as  to  incidents^  events, 
and  catastrophes,  but  no  great  deacon 
at  execution,  favour  Us,  who  can  dress 
up,  embellidi,  adorn,  and  inspire  witli 
Promethean  heat, — annually  favour 
Us,  we  say,  with  some  scores  of  skele- 
tons of  Stories,  against  the  publishing 
season  ?  We  shall  not  stickle  on  terras. 
A  Uthe  of  the  copy*right,  we  should 
suppose,. will  be  reckoned  handsome 
— or  say  rather,  fifty  pounds,  and  a 
new  suit  of  sables  on  each  edition  of 
three  thousand  of  one  volume  post 
octavo.  But  he  will  have  neea  to 
b^  prolific,  that  we  may  not  over- 
take him ;  for,  provided  we  keep  our 
bealtl^  we  shall  make  no  bones  of 
three  skdetons  in  the  fortnight.  We 
know  not  whether  Mr  Moore .  con* 
structed  his  own  skeleton,  or  if  it  be 
the  gift  of  a  friend.  Be  that  as  ft 
may,  it  is  well  proportioned,  and 
hangs  wen  together.  To  fill  up  sueh 
s  skeleton,  must  hav^  been  an  eoity. 
and  a  pleasant  occupation.  It  wallis. 
ifs  way  gracefully  and  vigorously  in 
the  world — all  unlike  some  ghostly, 
stories  we  do  not  name,  that  have  no 
more  speculation  in  their  eyea— no 
more  motion  in  their  joints,  thm  a 
Lay  Fkure. 

The  hero  of  the  Tale  is  a  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  not  in  the  mo- 
dem, but  in  the  ancient  Athens — Al- 
ciphron,  an  Epicurean.  He  appears  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  Chair,  by  the 
magistrates  and  town-council,  atavery 
early  age ;  for,  at  the  opening  of  the 
tale,  he  is  represented  as  being  fame- 
sick  at  five-and-twenty.  His  lovts  and 
his  lectures  have  ceased  to  delight  his 
active  principles,-Hdl  with  him  is  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  sjnrit ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms  is  no  longer  satisfactory  to  the 
sage.  Above  all,  he  shudders  at  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  mourns  over 
iHM  triumphs  of  intellect  and  genius 
that  are  so  soon  to  be  shrouded  in  eter- 
nal death.  Mr  Moore  hints  very  fine- 
ly at  those  dark  misgivings,  and  con- 
trives, in  a  few  introductory  pages,  to 
inspire  us  with  an  affectionate  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  amiable  and  disturb- 
ed Enicurean.  Alciphron  is  as  little  as 
nay.  De  a  pedant,  though  a  professor ; 
nor  do  we  lose  our  respect  and  admi* 
ration  of  hii  character,  even  while. 
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with  our  own  ears,  we  hear  hh»  lecN 
turing  to  ladies. 

"  The  festhrsl  wss  over ;— the  loundfi 
of  the  song  and  the  dnnce  hud  ceased;  aiidP 
I  was  now  left  in  thoRe  luxurious  gar- 
dens alone.  Thougii  so  ardent  and  active 
a  votary  of  pleasure,  I  had,  by  nature,  m 
disposition  full  of  mi^lfinclioly ;— an  ima* 
gination  that  presented  sad  thoughts,  eveir 
in  the  midst  of  mirch  and  happiness,  and 
threw  the  shadow  of  the  fvture  over  the 
gayest  ilhisions  of  the  present.  Melan. 
choly  was,  mdeed,  twin-born  in  my  soul 
with  nistion ;  and,  not  even  m  the  fuHesfr 
fervour  of  the  latter,  were  ihey  separa- 
ted. From  the  first  moment  that  1  wav 
conscnos  of  tboufiifat  and  feeling,  the 
same  dark  thread  had  ntn  across  the  web ;: 
and  images  of  death  and  snniMlation  nirr- 
gled  themselves  wHh  the  most  smiling 
scenes  through  which  my  career  of  enjoy- 
ment led  me.  My  very  passion  for  plea- 
sure but  deepened  tliese  gloomy  fancies ;, 
for,  shut  out,  as  1  was  by  ray  creed,  from' 
a  future  life,  and  having  no  hope  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  of  this,  every  minute^ 
of  delight  assumed  a  mournful  precious- 
ness  in  my  eyes,  and  pleasure,  like  the 
ftower  of  the  cemetery,  grew  but  more 
luxuriant  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
death.** 

In  this  mood  of  mind,  Alciphron* 
wanders  along,  tilt  he  finds  himself 
before  diat  fair  statue  of  Venus  with 
which  the  chisel  of  Alcamenes  had, 
embellished  t^e  Garden.  He  sinks 
asleep  at  the  hwse  of  the  statue;  and 
in  a  dream  beholds  a  paTe,  venerable 
man,  ^ith  a  taper  in  his  hand,  like  a 
messenger  from  the  grave. 

**  After  a  few  moments  of  awful  si- 
lence,  duruig  which  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  sadness  that  thfilled  my  very  soul,  he 
said,*.'  Thoii»  who  seekest  eternal  llfe» 
go  unto  the  shores  of  the  dark  Nile — g» 
unto  the  shores  of  the  dark  Nile,  and  tiioir 
wHt  find  the  eternal  life  thou  seekest!* 

^  No  sooner  had  he  said  these  words' 
than  the  deathwlike  hue  of  his  cheeW 
brighttoed  into  a  smile  of  more  than  hu- 
SMn  promise.  The  small  toreb  that  he 
held  sent  forth  a  radiance,  by  which  sud- 
denly the  whole  surftiee  of  the  desert  was 
illuminated,  even  to  tlie  tu*  horison'a 
edge,  along  whose  line  were  now  seen 
gaidens,  palaces^  and  spires,  all  bright 
and  golden,  like  the  architecture  of  the 
elouds  at  sunset  Sweet  music,  too^  was 
heard  everywhere,  floating  around,  and 
,  from  all  sides,  soch  varieties  of  splendour 
poured,  that,  with  the  exeess  both  of  har- 
mony imd  flight,  I  awoke* 
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*'  That  infiifels  pfimild  be  superstitioiw, 
h  anoiiomHly  neither  uni»tial  nor  struiige. 
^\  belief  in  superbtimuii  agency  Aeemsi 
i»;aunil  and  iiece89ary  to  the  mind  ;  and,, 
it  not  suffered  to  tkiw  in  the  obvious  diiuu 
nelii,  it  will  lind  a  vent  in  some  other., 
Ileoce,  many  who  buve  doubts  tiie  ex-, 
ifttence  of  a  God,  have  y«t  implicitly  placed, 
theqselveii  tinder  the  {latronage  of  Fate 
<M'  die  stars.  Uluch  the  same  inconttisien-. 
vy  I  wiis  conscious  of  m  my  own  feelings. 
Though  rfjecttng  all  belief  in  a, divine 
Piovidence,  I  had  yet  a  faith  in  dreams,. 
Miatatl  my  philosophy  cuuld  not  conquer. 
Kor  was  experience  wanting  to  confiroi . 
^e  in  my  delusion ;  for,  by  some 
a«;cidental  coincidences,  which  make  the 
luriui^e  of  soothsayers  and  prophets, 
ifreama,  mora  than  once,  had  been  to  me 

Oracle!  tmer  fox  than  pak. 

Or  dove,  of  trtpod,  ever  spoke.  . 

It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  tbe 
vUion  of  that  ulght,  touching,  as  it  did,  a 
rhord  so  ready  to  vibrate,  should  have 
atfected  me  with  more  than  ordinary 
^w^r,  and  sunk  deeper  into  my  memory, 
Willi  every  effort  1  made  to  forget  it.  In, 
i^.iin  did  1  mock  ^l.  my  own  weakness ; 
-:~such  self- derision  is  seldom  aincere. 
In  vain  did  I  pursue  my  accustomed  plea- 
»i»re8.  Tlieir  zest  was,  as  usual,  for  ever^ 
nevvf-  but  stiU  came^the  saddening  con- 
Mnousness  of  mortality,  and,  witli  it,  tlie 
recollection  of  this  visionary  promiae,  to 
which  my  fancy,  in  defiance  of  my  reation, 
atill  clung.** 

This  8tranp;e  vision  perpetually 
hautits  him,  and  he  longs  to  travel  into 
Egypt,  that  lent!  of  wonders,  wher6 
mystery  bft^  unfolded  bat  half  her 


nseptj 

rajiis  at  ('anopus — at  Kais  he  is  pi-e- 
Rfiit  during  htr  Festival  of  Lnin|>s— h»; 
i^anclers  atnong  llie  prostrate  obelisks 
ot  Ile]iol>olis.  But  his  proudest  pil« 
p:rimage  was  to  tile  Isle  of  the  Golden 
Venus ;  and  as  he  cx|ilorC'd  its  shades^ 
whose  bowers  are  the  only  temples, 
he  felt  how  far  more  fft  to  fofm  tho 
slirine  of  a  deity  are  the  ever-livrajj 
stems  of  the  Garden  and  Grov^,  than 
tlie  most  precious  columns  thkt  the 
animate  quarry  can  supply.  But  it 
was  not  tUI  that  evening  wheit  he  first 
stood  before  the  Pyramids  of  Memphfs, 
T*."""    and  saw  them  towerhig  aloft  liTce  the 

Oltnose      «,o*-U   »««       '  .^^  r|«:-w«     tLof   »KA  /T, 


watch-towers  of  Time,  that  th^  great 
secret  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  again' 
rose  on  his  thoughts  in  all  Its  insert!* 
table  darkn.ss.  .  **  Must  thou  alone' 
then  perish  ?  Must  xMnds  and  hearts. 
he  annihilated,  while  Pyramids  en- 
cTure?  Death,  death,  evtti  on  these 
eVerhstinj^  tablets — the  only  ayffroack' 
to  immortality  that  king^s  tliemselvcH. 
could  purchase — thou  hast  iOriKen  our 
doom,  saying  jiwfiilly  and  intelligibly, 
'  There  is  for  inan  no  eternal  inaU'*' 
sion  but  the  tomb  !'*' 

The  sun  sinks — and  siidJcnly  pi^ 
every  house-top  in  ^rerapliis^  gay  jplded, 
banners  are  seen  floating  aloft,  .to  pro- 
claim his  setting,  while  a  full  buriit 
dF  harrtjdrty  peals  froin  all  the  iem^ 
pies  along  the  shores.  Oh  that  very 
evening,  the  Great  Festival  of  the 
5Ioon  was  to  be  6:!cbrutr<l,  on  a  little 
island  half-way  over  between  the  gar- 
dens of  Memphis,  and  the  eastern' 
-  ,    ,  shore,  where  stood  the  temple  of  the 

treasures— where  so  manv  dark  secrets'  j^oddess.  As  he  aimraiches  the  island, 
of  the  antediluvian  world  still  ^tmani,.  gg  sees,  glittering  Ihrou-h  the  trei^s 
iindeciphertd,  on  the  pillars  ot  Sclh  ;  on  the  bank,  the  lamps  of  the  pilgrims 
mud  A^ht re  some  charm  or  amulet  may  hastening  to  the  ceremony,  and  pass- 
Tie  hid,  whose  discovery  may  wait  his    iyg  througli  a  long  alley  of  sphynxes, 

whose  spangling  maible  shone  out 
from  the  dark  sycamores  around  thcm,^ 
he  soon  reached  the  grand  veslibute 
of  the  Tfraple,  where  the  ceYemoiiiOs 
of  the  evening  had  already  ^tninen- 
ced.  J 

"  In  this  vast  hoi),  which  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  double  range  of  columns^ 
and  lay  open  over- head  to  the  stars  uf 
|ieaven,  I  sjiwa  group  ofyoung  maidens, 
moving  in  a  sort  of  measured  step,  be> 
fween^waIk  and  dHiice,  round  a  small 
shiinc,  upon  which  blood  one  of  those 


eomiug,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  phantom.  Having  furnished  him- 
self with  recommeiKialory  letters  to  idl 
pitrts  of  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  957 
A.D.,  he  sets  sail  for  Alexandria. 
•  The  reputation  of  Alciphron,  as  a 
philoiH>pher  and  roan  of  pleasure,  had 
preceded  him,  and  at  Akxandria,  the 
second  Athens  of  tbe  world*  his  cele- 
brity opened  hearts  and  doors  at  his 
approach,  like  a  talisman.  Tbe  dark 
beauty  of  the  Egyptian  women  had  in 
bis  eye«  a  novelty  that  enhanced  thei? 
otiier  cliarms,  while .  love  and  friend- 
Ship  ri|ioned  in  hfs  path  as  rapidly 
as  vegebitibn  springs  up  where  the 
Nile  has  flowed.  He  attends  tlircele« 
bration  of  the  Annual  Festival  of  Se^ 


bacred  birds^  that,  on  account  of  tbe  Va- 
riegated colour  of  tbeirj^ings,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  moon.  Toe  veHtlbule  wa^ 
dimly  lighted,— there  being  but  one  htntp 
o(  naphtha  on  each  of  the  great  pillars 
18 
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tlMt  encifded  k. 

gUtion  beside  one  of  thofe  p(tlitfi»  1  had 
•  dtrtincC  vieir  of  the  youeg  dancers,  as 
U  auocesstoB  tbej  passed  ne. 
.  M  Tbeo'  long*  giW»f«<l  draperj  was  as 
white  as  snow  s  and  each  wore  loosely,. 
bcneith  the  rounded  Vofom,  a  darH-blue, 
xons^  or  bandelet^  studded,  like  the  skies, 
at  midnight,  with  little  silver  stars. 
Through  their  dark  locks  was  wreathed^ 
the  white  lily  of  the  Nile^ — ^tbat  flower 
bdag  accounted  as  welcooie  to  the  moon, 
as  Uc  golden  blossoms  of  the  bean- 
flower  are  to  the  sun.  As  they  passed 
under  the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed 
from  their  bosoms,  which,  I  could  per* 
cetre,  was  the  reflection  of  a  small  mirror,, 
that,  in  the  manner  of  the  women  of 
the  fiast,  eadi  wore  beneath  her  left 
shotdder. 

*  Tliere  was  no  inu^c  to  regnkte 
their  steps ;  but,  as' they  graoefuUy  went 
round  the  bird  on  the  shrine,  some,  by 
the  beat  of  the  Castanet,  some,  by  the 
Shrill  ring  of  the  ^strum,— which  they 
hel^-nplifted  in  the  attitude  of  their  own 
difine  Isi%— hanaoniously  timed  the  ea- 
deaee  of  their  liets  while  ediers,  st 
euefy  sUp.  dSook  a  small  ehahi  of  silver, 
whose  sound»  mingling  with  those  of  the 
eastanets  and  sietrunMb  prodnoed  a  wild, 
but  liee  an  unpleasmg  harmony. 

**  They  feeased  eU  kHrely ;  but  Cfaera 
was  on»— whose  im  the  light  had  neft 
yet  reached,  so  dawooMt  she  held  H-«» 
who  attrsisted,  and,  at  leagth,  riveted  all 
my  attention.  I  knew  not  why,  bul 
there  was  a  something  in  those  halfseea 
features^— a  charm  in  the  Yery  shadoWf 
that  hung  over  thek  imagiaed  besuty,«^ 
which  look  me  more  than  all  the  out* 
shining  loveUuess  of  her  companions. 

•*  It  was  then, — 1^  that  liglit,  which 
khooC  full  upon  the  young  maiden's  fee* 
tures,  as,  starting  at  the  blaze,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  portal,  and,  as  suddenly, 
let  fall  their  lids  again,^t  was  then  I 
beheld*  what  even  my  own  ardent  ima- 
gination, in  .its  most  vivid  dreams  of 
bsaafy^  had  never  pictured.  Not  Psyche 
herself,  when  paustng  on  the  thresliold 
bf  heaven,  while  its  first  glories  fell  en 
licr  daaaled  lids,  eoutd  have  k>oked  more 
beauUiftd^  or  blushed  with  a  more  inno« 
cent  ahameu  Often  as  I  had  felt  the  powet 
af  looks,  noae  had  ever  enteivd  hito  my 
soul  ao  br.  U  wai  a  new  ISseliog^-a 
jiew  sense— coming' as  suddealyas  thAt 
.radiaiiee  into  the  vestflmie,  aad,  at  oaoe, 
flUmg  WT  whole  being;  aad  had  that 
vision  but  lingered  another  moment  be^ 
fare  my  eyes,  I  should  have  wholly  for- 
gorten  who  I  was  and  where,  and  thrown 
myself,  in  prostrate  adoratioo,  at  her 
feet. 
Vol.  XXir. 
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But,  havinj^  taken  my  ««  Bat  scartol^  had  thai  lush  of  har- 
numy  been  heard,  when  the  snered  bird, 
which  had,  till  now,  stood  motionlees.aif 
an  |n;iagG^  expanded  nis  wings,  and  fle^if 
into,  the  Temple;  while  his  graceful 
yoiing  worshippers,  with  a  fleetness  like 
his  own,^  followed,<^^nd  she,  who  oa^ 
left  a  dream  in  my  heart  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, vanished  with  the  res^  As  shc^ 
went  rapidly  fMst  ^  pUlar  sgainst  whicl^ 
I  leaned,  t)ie  ivy  that  encircled  It  caugh^ 
her  drapeiy,  and  disengaged  some  or-^ 
nament  whuUi'fell  to  the  ground.  It  wa^ 
the  small  mir^  which  IM^  seen  shining 
on  her  bosoou  Hastily  and  tsemutousl)| 
I  picked  it  up,  and  hurried  to  respire  it ; 
but  she  was  alr^y  los^  to  my  eyes  ii^ 
the  crowd.*' 


:  FliDgjng  bifltidf  into  \m  hiai,  Al-' 
eip3iron,.iii  a  mood  of  mittdl  aa  MmI 
half>bright  and  hal£-gk»otiif,  mieoiw 
geiously  rowr  aeroas  a  soHtavy  lake  19 
tbe  north  of  Memphis,  upon  wKase 
shores  stands  the  Necrc^lis,  or  City 
of  the  Dead,— a  place  bf  mdancholy 
grandeur,  covered  €ifer  with  alirinei 
and  pyramids.    Stak-(1ed  by  fittdin^ 
himself  within  the  shadow  of  thfe  ci^ 
ty,  hd  looks  up;  and  beholds  rjstngiif 
succession  before  him,  pyramid  oe-f 
Tond  pyramid,  each  towerinci;  more 
(oftily  than  another,  while  aJl  were 
out-topped  In  grandeur  ^y  one  upon 
whose  summit  the  moon  seemed  to 
rest  as  ou  a  pedestaL    He  hears  the 
90Uiul  of  an  ovft  inlying  swifUy  through 
the  waters,  and  m  a  ^w  qoomentsseesi 
shooting  pu|t  him  towards. the  shore 
a  small  boat,  in  which  sit  two  femalf 
figures,  muffled  up  and  veilad.   Tber 
dMemfanrk,  and  he  follows  them  tiU 
they  both  disappear  within  the  shade 
•f  a  small  pyramid.    He  aoddentaUy 
psesaes  a  spring  that  commsads  a  mye- 
terieus  aperture— ^nd  the  sphrit  of  ad« 
ventnre  being  strong  within  him,  he 
sends  up  a  gay  payet  to  that  bliss^ 
loving  Quecn^  wimse  eye  alone  was 
vpon  \Am,  passes 'througn  the  portal, 
and  descende  into  the  pyramid.    At 
Ibe  eihd  of  a  lon^  gsCcry,  he  sees  a 
glimpse  of  li^dit,  imaring  ta  como 
itosA  sosne  cdlor  auNMrO'-HUid  leaohea 
^  small  chapeU  or  oratory,  over  the 
walls  of  which  were  painUNl  some  of 
theee  learions  symbols,,  by  which  the 
«iystic  wisdom  of  the  Kgyptisns  loved 
Ui  shsdow  Qot  the  histoiV  <^  <^  "oid 
—die  winged  globe  with  a  serpent 
—the  raya  descending  from  above, 
like  a  glory,  and  tho  libeban  Beetle, 
as  lie  comes  forth,  after  the  waters 
3C 
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haye  passed  tway,'  tnd  the  flrertim- 
beam  falls  on  his  regenerated  wings* 

« In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  stood  a 
tow  altar  of  granite,  on  which  lay  a  life- 
less female  form,  enshrined  within  a  case 
of  crystalj^^s  they  preserve  their  dead 
III  Ethiopia, — and  looking  as  freshly 
beautiful  as  if  the  soul  had  but  a  few 
hours  departed.  Among  the  emblems 
of  death,  on  the  front  of  the  altar,  wer^ 
a  slender  lotus-branch,  broken  in  two, 
and  a  birid,  just  winging  its  flight  from 
the  spray. 

"  To  these  memorials  of  the  dead, 
however,  I  but  little  attended ;  for  there 
was  a  living  object  there  upon  which  my 
eyes  were  mdst  intently  fixed. 

**  The  hunp,  by  which  the  whole  of  tiie 
ehapel  vhm  illuminated,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  pale  image  in  the  shrine ; 
indy  between  its  light  and  me,  stood  » 
feoalcforas  bending  over  the  monument 
as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  silent  featurea 
widin.  The  position  in  whk:h  this  figure 
was  placed,  intercepting  a  strong  light, 
afforded  me,  at  first,  but  an  imperfect 
and  shadowy  view  of  it.  Yet  even  at 
this  mere  outline  n^  heart  beat  highl- 
and memory,  as  it  proved,  had  as  much 
share  in  this  feeling  as  imsgination.  For» 
on  the  head  changing  its  position,  so  as 
to  let  a  gleam  fall  on  the  features,  I  saw 
with  a  transport,  which  had  almost  led 
me  to  betray  my  lurking-place,  that  it 
was  she— the  young  worshipper  of  Isis 
—the  same,  the  very  same,  whom  I  had 
seen,  brightening  the  holy  place  where 
she  stood,  and  looking  like  an  inhabitant 
of  some  purer  world. 

'*  Hw  movement,  by  which  she  had 
now  given  me  an  oppoVtunity  of  recog. 
Tilling  her,  was  made  in  raising  from  the 
idirine  a  small  cross*  of  silver,  which  lay 
directly  over  the  bosom  of  the  lifeless 
iigore.  Bringing  it  dose  to  her  lips,  she 
Idssed  it  with  a  religions  fervour;  theni 
taming  her  eyes  mournfully  upwards^ 
held  them  fixed  with  an  inspired  eaniest- 
nass,  as  if,  at  that  monenty  in  direct  com* 
piunion  with  heaven,  they  aaw  neither 
roo^  nor  any  other  earthly  hairier  be* 
fween  them  and  the  ikies." 

Awed  by  this  holy  scene,  Aldphron 
glides  bade  throng  the  same 


and  windings  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered,  regains  the  narrow  stabrway, 
And  again  ascends  into  light. 

Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  in  com- 
pany  with  Professor  Aldphron,  not 
without  a  deep  interest  in  Irfa  adven- 


tures. But  we  come  now  u^n  a  part 
of  his  autobiograpbv,  which,  although 
wc  doubt  not  it  will  be  thovqg;fat  vastly 
fine  and  romantic  by  many  readers, 
is  to  lis  nothing  more  or  less  than 
downright  and  tHost  extravagant  non« 
Sense.  After  a  whole  da/s  nap,  he 
again  descends  into  the  pyramid,  with 
a  lamp  in  his  hand-^and  ere  long  en- 
ters through  a  pair  of  tnassy  iron  gate;:, 
which  open  at  a  touch,  and  then  clash 
together  again  with  such  a  din,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  every  echo,  throughout 
that  vast,  subterranean  world,  fVom 
the  Catacombs  of  Alexandria,  to 
Thebes's  Vallev  of  Kings,  had  caught 
up  and  repeated  the  thundering  sound. 
He  6nds  himself  in  ^the  pnpterioua 
dominions  of  the  Egyptian  pnesthoodU 
Strange  lights  alternate  with  horrid 
glooms  and  utter  darkness — ^wondioua 
music  floats  around-^the  walls  are  in- 
scribed with  poems  in  shining  cIun 
racters — voices  reply  in  monosyllable 
sweetness  '<  Yes"  to  his  anxious  ipie- 
ries«-and  there  extends  completely 
across  hit  padi,  n  thicket  or  grove 
of  the  most  combustible  trees  of 
Egypt;  tamarind,  pine,  and  Arabian 
balin.  Around  their  stems  and  branch- 
es are  coiled  serpents  of  fire,  vfhieh, 
twisting  themselvesrapidly  from  bough 
to  bougb,  spread  their  own  wild-fire 
as  they  go,  and  involve  tree  after  tree 
in  one  general  blaze.  '  He  mriies 
dirougfa  this  grove  of  Are,  while  the 
serpents  that  hang  hissing  fiom  the 
red  branches  shoot  showers  of  sparkles 
down  upon  him,  and  he  then  escapes 
into  an  immense  rocky  cavern,  through 
the  middle  of  which,  headlong  as  a 
winter-torrent,  rushes  a  roaring  flood. 
He  leaps  into  the  waters,  pursued  by 
the  mournful  cries  of  apparitions ;  and 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he 
must  have  sorely  felt  the  want  of  a 
cork-jacket,  he  gets  hold  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  which,  after  shaking  huns^f 
hastily,  like  a  Newfoundland  d<^ 
(Bronte,)  he  ascends  vrith  promptitude 
and  dedsion  of  character,  worthy  Ihe 
admiration  of  John  Foster.  A  bialus* 
trade  by  which  he  holds  during  his  as- 
eent,  grows  tremulous  in  his  hand, 
and  the  steps  totter  beneath  his  feet 
A  momentary  Ensh,  as  of  lightning, 
at  that  critical  moment,  breaks  around, 
and  he  sees,  banging  out  of  the  donds 
and  within  readi^  a  nuge  braerti  ring. 


♦  A  crow  WM,  among  the  Cgyptiaaff.  the-«inblein  of  a  ftitare  llf«. 
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!BBtiiMtt«<ely  be  ttrtiAm  finth  bto 
mtt  u^tehe  it,  and,  at  the  flame  in<* 
•tinV  both  balustrade  and  8tq>8  giving 
waf,  be  U  left  swinging  by  bis  banda 
in  Uie  dark  void.    As  if  this  massy 
ring  bad,  by  some  niagic  power,  been 
linked  with  all  the  winds  in  heaven, 
na  so<mer  had  he  seized  it,  than,  like 
the  tooehing  of  a  spring,  it  seemed  to 
give  loose  to  every  variety  of  gusts 
and  tempests  that  ever  strewed  the 
«ea*Aore  with  wredcs  or  dead ;  and 
«s  he  swung  about,  the  sport  of  this 
elemental  strife,  each  new  burst  of  it$ 
lory  threatened  to  shiver  him,  like  a 
«tomi-sail,  to  atoms !  l^e  Professor 
fs  certainly  now  fdsoed  in  a  situation 
to  wbidi  we  should  not  wkh  even  our 
worst  enemy  to  be  doomed  for  m<Hre 
than  five  minutes  at  a  spell.    What 
an  attitude  for  a  portrait  I  Aldphron 
holding  like  grim  death,  hand  over 
bead,  by  a  ring  in  the  roof  of  a  vault, 
rig^t  over  an  abyss,  like  one  of  those 
in-  the  Devil's  Peak  in  Derbyshire, 
drawing  up  his  knees  to  his  chin  in 
occasional  convulsions,  unhappy  in  his 
fbrk,  and  in  his  back  the  lumbago. 
What  would  not  our  iHend  Geor^ 
Cruicki^nk  have  given  for  five  mi« 
nutoa'  study  or  the  Professor's  face  in 
auch  a  predicament !  His  eves,  start* 
in^  from  their  aockets,  must  have  been 
qaite«  treat;  nor  less  so  his  ear-to-ear 
mouth ;  not  even  to  hint  at  the  nose 
«f  an  Bpicurean  during  such  a  preleo* 
-tioD  to  the  apparitiona  of  a  pyramid. 
Aasoredly  bis  life  was  not  worth  an 
boar's  puichase— for  ^'  still  holding, 
•I  know  not  bow,  by  the  riiu^,  I  felt 
m vself  caught  up,  as  if  by  a  thousand 
'Whirlwinds,  and  round  and  round,  hke 
a  stone-shot  in  a  sling,  whirled  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  dea6»iing  chaos,  till 
my  brain  grew  dizzy>  and  my  recollec* 
tion  confused,  and  I  almost  fancied 
aayself  on-tbat  wheel  of  the  infernal 
world,  whose  rotations,  it  is  said,  eter-* 
nity  alone  can  number !" 

Bravo — bravo! -^encore— encore! 
^he  Venetian  devil  on  the  slack  rope^ 
is  nothing  to  the  Professor.  But  sure- 
4  J  such  feats  deoerverefresbment^and 
Aldi^ron  should  have  been  allowed 
a  tumbler  or  two  of  summat,  and  a 
ehange  of  fiannels.  He  must  have 
been  in  pooAise  perspiEation,  and  re* 
«oired  rubbwg  down,  wh^  <*  I  felt 
uo  ring  slowly  descend  wit&  me,  till, 
happy  as  a  snipwrecked  mariner  at 
the  first  sight  of  knd,  I  found  myself 
moe more  ga firm gnwad*'  Heooold 
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not  have  been  thus'  peadetit  for  leas 
than  ten  minutes,  and  it  fs  not  easy 
to  imagine  more  violent  gymnastics^ 
What  a  contrast  between  the  Profess 
Bor  in  his  Chair,  and  the  Profbssor  in 
the  Ring !  We  had  no  idea  that  Epi* 
cureans  were  such  proficients  in  bodi- 
ly exercises^^and  Alciphron  A^onistcs 
roust  have  despised  the  ease  of  his  in- 
dolent gods*  Strong  muscular  arms 
be  must  have  had,  like  ihose  of  aNeato 
or  Spring  of  later  days— and  a  facer 
from  such  a  performer  would  have 
been  an  ugly  piece  of  business.  We 
should  also  nave  liked  to  know  how 
he  felt  when  at  full  swing-*-probably 
rather  aqueamish— and  queer  in  the 
i^per  storey.  Alciphron  should  have 
been  more  eicplicit  on  that  point,  to 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  We  recom- 
mend this  exploit  to  the  manager  oi 
Sadler's  Wells.  It  would  have  a  fine 
efibct  in  a  melodrame— and  the  Per* 
•onification  of  the  Proftsaor  might 
dance  his  hornpipe  on  air  to  music  by 
Horn.  The  piece,  if  well*  get  up^ 
would  have  an  equal  run  to  Mother 
6oose-*-aBd  Young  Grimaldi  would 
admirably  enact  the  Professor  in  the 
Pyramid. 

To  be  serious,  could  a  man  of  Mt 
Moore's  exquisite  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  have  missed  bang  mofed, 
even  to  tears,  by  such  an  adventure  as 
this,  in  a  serious  fiction  by  any  other 
writer  ?  How  could  he  for  a  moment 
imagine  himself  in  Alcipbron's  pre- 
dicament, without  feeling  that  it  wa$ 
one  of  the  most  absurd  danger,  which 
a  serious  spectator  would  have  been 
unable  to  view  without  laughter,  even 
while  he  was  expecting  the  performer 
every  moment  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  ? 
A  man  never  looks  so  like  a  ninny,  as 
when  suddenly  brought  into  involun* 
tary  activity  out  of  his  own  dement.- 
.  We  remember  once  having  seen  ao 
old  gentleman,  when  his  house  waa 
on  £e,  let  himself  down  by  a  rope 
which  be  had  kept  coiled  round  one 
m£  the  bed-poota  for  that  espeslal  pur>* 
pose,  from  tne  ninth  storey,  till,  having 
got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  re* 
mained  dangling^  about  thirty  feet 
firom  the  srounX  About  five  thou« 
sand  ^ple  iramediatelv  burst  out 
into  a  simultaneoua  horse-lauph,  which 
was  with  difficulty  extinguished,  on 
the  septuagenarian  being  caught  aa  ho 
was  swingmg  to  and  fro  like  the  pen« 
dulum  of  an  eight-dav  dock,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  9  proviocntial  Guinsy/ 
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•ad  whllMwv  tkroligli  •  titfidvw:  OB 
tlie  HDODd  flat,  into  tbe.^YJcgr  of 
domcttaetife.  SttfipoM^  dunng  one  of 
o«f  Koctes  ArobrotiaMyOor  dear 
fnend  the  Ettridc  Sbepberd,  were  to 
keep  svringiog  eo^  froin  a  ring  in  the 
root,  till  the  loddy  got  comT  in  the 
tun^bler  bebw  hit  feet>  woold  h  be 
possible,  think  yon,  lovch  as  our  vfm* 
Mtfaetic  hesrts  wonld  eommisorate 
Janes*  to  atifle  onr  hmghter  at  the 
shzkhs  of  the  tmlj  original  salhor  of 
the. Queen's  Wake?  Sndi  a  tight 
weuld  idax  the  gratiiy  of  O'Spoctalor 
ftvsh  fron  the  caVe  of  Trophomns* 
He  who  eenld  behdd  unmoved  snch 
an. Epicurean,  SMist  needs  bo  a  Stoie 
indeed ;  it  wonld  "  Wake.wild  lan^ 
ter  hi  the  throat  of  death,"  till  he 
went  off  in  a  gidbw:.  Now,  we  hold 
that  Mr  Hogg  is  erery  whit  as  good* 
loid^ing  a  man  as  eite  Akiphron  was, 
and  aue  to  stand  as  mush,  snd  more^ 
hefODc  jtm  eould  make  him  persanallT 
ridiculous.  Or,  msy  we  without  on 
fence  suppose  Mr  Thomas  lloore  him- 
8  df  riding  at  the  ring,  like  a  pleasure* 
boat  riding  at  anchor  in  a  swell?  Fair 
^ea  might  woen  sthis.daBgcr— but  it 
would  be  througn  asmile,  andaninsopu 
pressiUe  susutrus  would  titter  round 
the  labia,  when  tbo  anther  of  Lall4 
Bookh  desecnded  into  the  epcrgnei 
We  hare  sdeoted  Mr  Hogg  and  Mr 
Moore  as  illostrstions,  out  of  our  sd^ 
miration  of  their  genius  as  poets,  and 
ztgard  for  themMves  as  men.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  ssid  that  they  are 
noftln  point,  because  neither  of  them 
is  a  professor  like  Alciphron,  and  that 
Pioardy  liaoe  ia  not  a  pyrsnmL  Take^ 
then,  a  profinsor^-one  of  the  profes* 
SOTS  of  the  if  em  London  UniTerst^, 
Mr  M'Cullooh-^p  with  him  to  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  Four  Theatres  of 
the  glory  of  Gower  Street,  and  let  him 
dangle  at  fUll  leng^  at  a  rope'a-end. 
Let  Merdesaa  Mullion  give  him  a 
shove  to  set  him  a-^wingmg.  There 
he  goes,  surlier  aa  the  swings  inerease 
— twenty  in  tha  mhmle.  His  heels 
Iceep  kiiaing  alternately  eadtend-wall^ 
whOe,  ercr  and  anon,  his  heed  threaU 
ena  to  crack  the  ceiline.  Now  he  is 
fixed*-oow  he  is  circiUating  ospkd. 
At  one  time,  like  stock,  he  rises,  at 
another  time,  liko  stock,  he  falls. 
Now,  like  an  Exchequer  bill,  he  bears 
a  preinium,jand  now  the  sachange  is 
at  par.  His  Treatise  on  Currency  is 
admitled  to  be  his  ablest  perforroonoa 
*  be  is  looted  up  to  mace  than 


^*«- 


t«er  hr  €olona  Temnft  and  Mr  Mill. 
Gooes  aa  hli  perstmalities  have  been 
agsinst  that  useful  vegeuble^ia  he  not 
MmmK quite  the  pouto?  Met^M 
usiwhaltyes!  Now  he  is  aorious  on 
eomioes^now  %  rQof-inspector«-and 
how  dalieately  at  that  moment  did  his 
toe  tOtt(^  the  ioor  l^Viret  aegmirii 
eaai/o— and  as  he  intensifies  his  aaee* 
leration»  he  beoomea  undistinguish* 
able  in  featniie^  joint,  or  hmb.  His 
most  intimate  friends  do  not  know 
him— -they  become  incredulows  of  his 
presenae*  The  ring  gives  vrav,  and  in 
sudden  descent,  like  a  bit  of  bather 
down  sloto  the  Pvofesaor,:and  than  is 
seen  bkiwing  the  froth  from  a  -pel 
of  porter^  guerdon  of  hia  h|e^  enip 
prise. 

From  tho  sublime  to  the  ridienloua, 
well  was  it  said  by  that  aeuta  cntic^ 
Mr  Napoleon  Buonaparte^  whose  £i^ 
has  bean  aooet  ably  written.of  lata  by 
Sir  Walter^  there  ia  but  one  stcp-p 
nor,  we  venture  to  add,  ia  that  step 
generallv  a  long  one.  A  young  lady 
may  take  it  in  tight  petticoats— a 
vonng  gentleman  even  in  a  braee  of 
breeches  made  in  the  Modem  Athens. 
It  k  rarely  a  ctrido— it  seldomekeceds  a 
foot,  and  we  have  measured  it  under  six 
inches.  Aldphron  forget  that  apophp 
thegro.  Striking  your  head  agamst 
a  stair-case  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
4he  same  thing  as  striking  your  head 
^(ainst  the  stars.  The  one  is  sublime 
•^the  other  ridiculous.  The  one  pleSf 
sent,  the  other  pmnlul,  as  every  man 
will  aoknowledge  that  tiiea.  Now* 
the  Epicurean  perfomuMon  thopen- 
dent  ropo  in  the  Pvramid»  may  have 
fancied  himself  sublims^  but  ae  was 
only  making  himsdf  ridiculous>  and 
we  absolutely  could  not  help  blushing 
for  the  Professor.  There  was  a  deep 
Well  beneath  him»  it  jieems,  and  be 
richly  deserved  a  plumpb-r*Yes»  he 
ottght  to  hive  been  made  to  kick  the 
bucket. 

Alciphron  seems  to  hsve  been  of  a 
vary  prving  nature.  Few  people  but 
himsm  would  have  thought  of  look- 
ing for  a  secret  ^ring  in  the  biick* 
work  of  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World— and  deuoe  none  of  them 
all,  but  himself,  would  have  been  Inckv 
enough  to  find  it  out  at  the  Jmt  tnaL 
And  then^  eould  he  not  have  kcnt  his 
psws  off  the  braien  ring,  and  be  hang- 
ed to  him?  A  moment's  reflection 
would  have  told  him  that  it  waa  *'  a 
waakinvcntioa.of  the  enemy/' andthat 
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byi  palling  «i  I^N  eo«M  «]E|»ct  •  m 
Biore  mereifiil  visitatioD  Uum  a  show.^ 
iBr4»Ui.  Th^  befo  «f  a  tale  ahooM 
not  be  inquisitivey  for  the  oonteqaen<* 
cea  are  sure. to  beawkward ;  and  if  h^ 
uMiat  keep^itigy  t«hy  he  must  reapas 
be  baa  cowed,  sb«)  get  hlnself  inev 
viubly  into  all  sorta  of  undignified 
aoafiea.  AldpbroD  should  have  re* 
Biembered  that,  although  upon  tb^ 
iove^  -be  waa  a  Professor ;  and  that 
«ven  during  Yacation,  souiethisg  waa 
due  to  the  grraty  of  the  chair.  Be- 
sides,  apringa  and  rings,  trap^oora 
jnd  weusy  should  not  be  all  contrived 
for  the  band  of  erery  vagrant ;  and 
Aow  aad  then  even  the  luekiest  should 
-lake  the^wrong  aow  by  the  ear.  It  is 
evident  thatiJaphron  wasbomneir 
titer  to  be  banged  nor  dz^owned,  and  we 
wondeiad  horn  be  was  to  meet  with 
Jiia  death,  till  we  bad  the  melancholy 
satiafactioft  of  being  informed  at  the 
doae  of  his  hislo^,  that  he  died,  pick- 
AX  iQ  hand>  in  the  hrasa  minea  of 
J^aketine. 

Did  Mr  Moote  ever  descend  a  ssU- 
solne  in  Chfe^re  or  elsewhere?  Did 
he  evw  see  a  deaperada  of*a  stone- 
nasoB  atomd  a  steeple  without  scaf- 
folding, dinging  like  a  flv  to  tbe  wall  ? 
We  tuapect  nou  Had  he  ever  done 
tn,  he  would  not  have  made  so  light 
of  jnmpuig  into  chasms,  climbing  pec* 
^ndicnkv  atatrcaaes,  threading  sub« 
tenrnneau  galleries^  swimming  Al- 
l^iaas,  and  dangling  over  abysaea  by 
rings,  ^ciphron  hao  led  rather  aseden- 
tary  lifc^  and-hia  walking  bad  chiefly 
been  alimg  the  gravd  of  the  Garden. 
-fie«ide%  he  waa  notoriouslv  flat-soled, 
ali^tly  inkneed,  and  his  hands  were 
.white  and  delicate  as  those  of  our  La« 
dy«I«ove.  He  had  never  been  in  train- 
ing—was hit  and  flabby,  and  scant  of 
breath— Hmd  had  not  cultivated  his 
intrepidity.  Yet,  all  at  once,  he  dan- 
cea  like  a  D'£gville,  jumpe  like  an  Ire* 
laud,  and  bawls  like  a  Pulley.  Here 
.thei»ia  a  want  of  keeping ;  the  reader 
•  gets  aeeptical,  and  offi;ra  odds  that  h» 
.do^'t  petform  the  same  feat  over  again 
at  a  month's  notice.  His  good  Auth 
ia  suspected ;  and  he  looka  like  a  re- 
jected contributor  to  the  Annala  of 
•Sportnig^ 

.  That  AkiphMn  did  ^0fui>^  perform 
all  that  he  asserts,  we  iu  courtesy  and 
.conscience  are  bound  to  believe,  for  he 
.died,  we  are  told,  a  good  Christian, 
and  his  Lifo  ia  a  poathumous  puUica* 
•tioiu  Butwehavea  widaswttkBwfor 
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^  wonderM ;  and  ^pkin  gettend 
are  more  incrcKlulous  in  this  enligbt* 
taed  age.  We' hear  it  •  whitpered  b jf 
malicious  genealogists,  that  Alciphroa 
wasan  ancestor  of  theSaron  Munchan^ 
siei|»  and  thempstfauiousof  theandent 
Toxopholitea.  F^or  ourselves,  we  cai^ 
believe' any tbing-^or  example,  that 
the  moon  ia  made  of  green  cheese,  sim) 
that  the  part  is  particularly  mouldy, 
and  mity  mto  which  the  Irish  ^oinc^ 
diove  a  naiL  -  But  seeptidsm  is  the 
vice  of  the  age ;  and  not  one  man  ia 
a  million  will  bolt  the  ring» 

Now,  an  autobiographer  cannot  be 
too  oautiouB  not*  to  impeach  his  owq 
veracity.  One  bouncer  invalidates  a 
whole  batch  of  truth&  Let  a  maa 
maintain  that  he  once  stood  on  his 
bead  on  the  top  of  a  steeple,  and  no* 
body  will  believe  him  when  he  Miya 
that  he  once  leaped  a  stye.  Fording 
Tartarus  IB  one  tiling,  and  fording  the 
Tweed  another ;  and  he  who  swears 
that  he  has  bathed  in  Lethe,  will  be 
disbelieved  when  he  asserts  that  he 
iias  done  so  in  the  Leithen.  Egypt, 
it  is  true,  is  a  privileged  place,  an4 
any  person  may  be  supposed  to  play 
pranks  in  a  Pyramid ;  but  all  cotm- 
triea  ought  to  be  on  an  equality ;  and 
to  the  jumper  who  dearth  six  feet  at 
Bhodcfl^  we  say,  favour  ua  with  five 
feet  six  at  St  Boswell's  Green. 

Further,  Alciphron  does  not  speak 

of  his  exploits  in  a  style  of  language 

calculatecl  to  induce  belief  that  he 

^waa  capable  of  performing  them— nor 

•would  it  go  down  at  Tattersall's.   He 

is  innocently   unaware  Aat  he  hija 

.done  anyUiing  extraordinary^  and  is 

DO  judge  of  distance.  He  would  diiok 

^nothing  of  offering  to  walk  eight  milea 

an  hour,  toe  and  heel ; — to  jump  thirty 

feet  back  and  forwnrtis  on  level  ground 

-—to  lift  a  ton.  He  is  either  a  vapour- 

er  or  a  simpleton  ;  and  in  spite  of  all 

bis  eulogies  on  his  own  activity,  vr/s 

would  not  lay  the  long  odds  on  him 

in  a  race  of  a  hundred  yards  up-hill 

against  a  tortoise,  or  at  hop-steph-snd- 

Jump  on  level  groimd  against  a  man- 

nikin  of  indian^rubber  in  the  shape  of 

an  ink*hom. 

StiU  further,  no  man,  not  even  a 
Professor,  is  entitled  to  run  all  sorts  of 
risks,  and  dare  all  sorts  of  dangers  in 
all  the  different  elements,  without 
once  laeeting  vrith  a  serious  rebuff*, 
such  aa  a  broken  skull,  leg,  back,  or 
apincb  Now,  Alciphron  always  escapes 
Scot-free.  He  plumps  into^ater,  and 
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ttotti  bii  ^vc  Mket^geft  dry  aa  a  duck. 
He  flounders  through  fire,  and  not  a 
hair  is  tinged.  He  has  nothing  to 
IImw  in  proof  of  his^perfla ;  and  8tc»a 
but  of  Necropolis,  or  the  City  of  we 
Dead,  at  srang  as  he  could  out  of  a 
hand^box* 

FinaHy,  it  b  not  possible  for  even 
the  most  sangnine  reader  to  hope  that 
Alciphron  will  at  last  be  killed.  No 
one  can  long  be  taken  in  by  bis  trieks« 
AVhen  he  fiuls  through  a  trap*door,  we 
feel  assured  that  there  is  a  feather-bed 
ready  for  him  below— when  he  walks 
the  fire,  we  know  that  he  wears  an 
^bestos  dreadnought  or  wrap-rascal. 
Against  all  foul  air  in  mines>  he  has 
obviously  anticipated  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  the  safety-lamp ;  and  thougn 
1H>  Leander  or  Byron  in  swimming,  he 
keeps  bobbing  on  the  suriboe,  in  the  em* 
brace  of  a  life-preserver.  We  are  con- 
vinoed  that  he  can  neither  be  hanged, 
drowned,  "shot,  stifled,  stabbed,  or  beat 
to  a  roummy---that  should  he  swoon^ 
he  will  quietly  be  revived  by  an  dixit 
at  the  nose ;  nay,  that  should  he  even 
die,  he  will  think  nothing  of  it  afWr  a 
aomid  sleep,  a-  pastime  to  which  he  is 
extrcmdy  parUal ;  and  that  he  will 
think  no  more  of  being  buried  than  a 
citizen  of  another  sect  would  think  of 
blinking  the  question  under  a  load  of 
blankets.  There  is  no  end  to  a  person 
of  this  kind  ;  and  we  only  wonder  why 
Alciphron  should  have  been  so  mise- 
rable about  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
when  he  had  such  excellent  reason  for 
trusting  in  the  inunortality  of  the 
body. 

Having  thus  spoken  our  mind  some- 
what freely,  we  must  return  to  the 
progress  of  the  story.  Alciphron,  on 
once  more  setting  foot  on  terra  firms, 
hears  music  floating'  at  a  distance, 
sudi  as  heard  in  dreams,  while  through 
an  elysium  or  paradise,  that  gradually 
opens  before  him,  are  seen  wandering, 
with  the  serene  air  and  step  of  happy 
spirits,  groups  both  of  young  and 
old,  of  venerable  and  of  lovely  forms, 
wearing,  most  of  them,  the  Nile's 
white  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  bran* 
ches  of  the  eternal  palm  in  thdr  hands, 
while  over  the  Yerdant  turf,  fair  chil- 
dren and  maidens  go  dancing  to  a§rial 
music,  whose  course  is  like  that  of  the 
light,  inviAble,  but  which  filled  the 
whole  air  with  i  ts  mystic  sweetness.  He 
feels  his  robe  gently  pulled,  and  turn* 
ing,  beholds  an  aged  man,  whom,  by 
the  sacred  hue  qi  his  garbi  he  knows 


to  be  a  Mkropfaatit  Fkdng  a  braadi 
of  the  obnsecrated  palm  in  hislund, 
the  Hierophant  says,  in  a  soteraa  voice, 
*'  Aspiimntof  theMysteiies^wdcomer^ 
The  Priest  conducts  him  to  a  small 
pavilion,  by  the  side  of  a  whispering 
stream,  where  the  very  spirit  of  slnm- 
ber  seemed  to  preskle ;  and,  pointing 
to  a  bed  of  dried  poppy  leaves  withan 
it^  left  Alciphron  to  repose* 

By  the  way,  the  Epieufeat^is  a  great 
deeper.  He  seems  not  to  care  so  muck 
about  eating  or  draking ;  hot  he 
sleepB  like  a  dormouse.  On  the  pre* 
sent  ocession,  he  tells  us  that— '<  N» 
sooner  had  I  ^llen  on  my  leafv  ooueh, 
than  sleep,  like  a  sudden  deatn,  eamt 
over  me :  and  I  lay,  for  hours,  in  the 
dark  and  nottonleas  rest,  wfaidi  not 
even  a  shsdow  of  life  dislwbs."  Dom 
ring  the  whole  of  this  part  of  his  ad« 
ventuies,  Alciphron  could  notpossiblv 
have  been  more  somnotentiy  inslined> 
than  were  we  omrsdves,^-«nd  te  he 
candid,  we  have  just  awoke  out  of  « 
"  sleep  Uke  a  sudden  death,*'  to  g» 
on  with  this  article. 

Tedious  were  it  to  fkKJdge  the  deu 
scription  that  now  ensues  of  Alei« 
phron's  initiation  into  the  nysleriea 
of  Isis.  The  dd  prie^  undsr  whooe 
guidance  he  has  put  hiassdf,  is  a  roan 
of  talent  and  eloquence ;  andsone  paita 
of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  bieaght 
fordbly  to  our  reeoUeotion  certain  ooiw 
responding  inddents  that  oeeuwed  to 
ourselves  the  evming  we  were  made 
fVee  and  accepted  nasoaa.  Were  we 
not,  under  a  formidahle  baa,  awera 
never  to  divulge  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft,  it  would  have  pleased  us  to  draw 
a  nmllel  betwsea  tne  mroeeedingB  of 
Alciphron  in  those  subterranean  re* 
giooa^  and  our  own  in  the  Kilwinnhig 
Lodga 

It  is  not  easy  to  knew  the  preeiee 
ahs  ef  the  Egyptian  msesthood,  in  Uie 
irapenng  and  magnifiosnt  riles  which 
they  play  ofF<A  the  Epicmreaa.  The 
philoiopny  of  Bfkurus  wis  their  ea« 
pedal  abhomnce,  and  they  seem  ta 
have  wished  dther  to  eonvtst  Aid* 
phron  to  their  own  creed,  or  to  intrsp 
him  into  death.  Their  spies  had  aeen 
him  hovering  about  the  Pyramid ;  and 
the  two  female  figures  he  had  Mlow* 
ed,  appear  to  have  been  employed  aa 
deooy-dudo,  whose  sBKioth  plumage 
it  was  beyond  the  powet  of  die  Pro* 
fessor's  pnilosophy  to  resist  This,  to 
our  mind,  destroys  the  nmplidty  of 
the  whole  adventure,  whidi  insMuitljr 
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•mines  U^  eh«neUv  «f  a  ihing  dei«^ 
tcransly  got  up ;  aiul>  foesidesi  to  pit 
one  naiple  professor  against  somo 
^onaand  oratty  priests,  is  not  fiur 
pky,  wUdi  18  at  all  tiroes  a  jew^ 
.  But  tba  &tal  objection  to  all  the 
anbterranean  part  of  the  vohune  isy 
that  it  ia  insufierably  dull,  and  out* 
rageooriy  unnatural.  Had  anybody, 
told  US,  prerious  to  perusal  of  the 
Kpicweaa,  that  Mr  Thomas  Moore 
md  written  sone  chapteia  of  a  book 
^t  were  insuiarably  dull,  we  should 
have  giinen  him,  if  not  the  lie  direct, 
certainly  both  the  retort  courteous 
and  the  quip  modest— and  imraedi- 
atriy  aflter  perusal,  must  hare  penned 
aa  apology  or  explanation*  We  do 
lM»t  80  much  quarrel  with  what  is  out- 
lageoualv  unnatural— for  a  man  of 
gmiua.  Ml  a  fit  of  infuriated  fancy, 
may  be  guilty  of  any  outrage  against 
Another  Natuiv,  and  hope  to  be 
iorgM^en*  But  ti  be  outrageous,  un« 
Batnral,  and  dull,  all  three  together, 
for  the  space  of  forty*three  nours, 
(the  minimum  duration  of  the  James 
Watt  steam-ptcket's  trij^  from  Ldth 
to  London,  Captain  Bam,^  is  a  pri- 
TilMe  wludi  the  public  will  not  grant 
to  the  moat  gifted  son  of  genius — ^not 
efcn  to  her  justly  weU*belo?ed  Tho» 
nasMooie* 

That  the  subterranean  world,  ex« 
oavated  for  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian 
sapevstition,  waa  a  world  of  wonders, 
we  can  eanly  believe,  and  that  the 
ritea  and  ceremonies  with  which  the 
idolo  were  wocshipped,  or  the  idolator 
iniliated,  were  imposing,  terrible,  sub« 
lime.  But  there  were  limits  even 
to  the  power  that  built  the  Pyramids. 
This  Mr  Moore  wholly  forgets,  and 
doea  not  scruple  to  describe  rirers, 
and  grores,  and  woods,  and  moun* 
tains,  and  lake^  and  skies,  suns, 
moens^  and  stars,  all  mere  or  less  ur* 
tifldaUy  eonatructed,  so  thatAlciphron 
la  paiued  what  to  think  of  it,  and 
frequently  fingeta  that  he  is  down 
stairs*  Now,  just  conskler  with  your« 
aelf,  gende  reader,  if  thou  ^louldst 
ofcn  be  Mr  Thomas  Moore  himself, 
how  Tery  little  imagination  is  essentiid 
to  sud)  a  jpffocess*  AW  you  have  to  do 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  assert  that  you 
are  in  a  subterranean  world,  and  then 
tofleacribe  things  as  they  areup8tairs> 
tnerdy  mentioning,  every  now  and 
then,  lest  the  reader  forget  that  he  is 
in  the  sunk  storey,  that  a  strange  un« 
earthly  light  glimmers  here,  and  a 
still    stranger   and   more  unearthly 
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dsrknwi  gleoma  thare  t  i»d'  that, 
whaterer  music  ^ou  happen  to  hmt 
ia  from  aome  invisible  and  unknown 
aource;  in  that  respect,  and  in  that 
respect  alon^  difienng  firam  the  mn« 
sic  one  bears  in  the  upper  air,  which 
proceeds  fVom  visible  and  also  tangible 
fiddles,  bagpipes,  or  hurdy-gumies. 
The  subterranean  traveller,  too,  most 
not  be  sufibred  to  understand  distinct- 
ly anything  that  happens  to  him,  but 
must  be  kept  in  a  constant  nerplraci^ 
ty,  surprise,  and  wonder,  wnicn  are 
found  to  be  emotiona  highly  poetical^ 
and  easil;^  excited,  even  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  least  unaginative,  who,  either  from 
chance  or  choice,  may  have  descended 
into  a  Pyramid,  awung  over  abysses 
of  braxen  rings,  scampered  throu^ 
groves  of  vegetable  fire,  and  anatsined 
a  coup  de  soleil  fiom  a  sun  constructed 
by  an  Egyptian  pyrotechnist. 

Not  to  mince  the  matter,  but  to  out 
with  the  truth  at  once  boldly,  lUce  a 
man,  let  us  say,  that,  in  deBcribing  a 
subterranean  world,  a  poet  has  only  M 
get  gradually  into  a  state  of  dvUatien^ 
and  attempt  a  walk  of  a  few  miles  hj 
himself  in  a  hilly  country,  abounding 
in  woods  and  wateca,  by  atar  ana 
moonlight — no,  not  entirdy  by  him* 
sdf,  but  with  an  amanuensu.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  visible  noetunial 
sphere  is  peristrephicaL 

<^  Here  we  go  ap,  up,  up, 
And  hete  we  go  down,  down,  down, ' 

And  here  we  go  round  about,  round 
about. 
Bound  about  every  one,*' 

is  the  song  of  the  tipsy  moon  and  die 
intoxieatM  stars.  With  the  utmost 
di£Bculty  can  the  treea  keep  their  legs, 
and  vou  actually  behold  a  groveof  ve« 
neraole  oaks  or  elms,  at  oUier  seasons 
all  as  grave  as  a  bench  of  bishopa^ 
tossing  their  wigs  in  the  face  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  and  leaping  on  the 
mountains  aa  if  they  haa  gone  mad. 
"What  an  animal  is  an  dd,  stiff,  formal 
pedant  of  a  Scotch  fir,  so  drunk  that 
iie  can  neither  sit  nor  lie  I  Themoun* 
tain-torrents  haveall  had  askinful,and 
— ^pardon  ua  if  we  be  coarse— are  be* 
ginning  to  cascade.  No  man  living  can 
inake  out  what  the  clouds  are  about ; 
-^and  as  to  the  airts,  as  we  call  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  in  Scot- 
land, they  have  all  stood  up  to  a  dou* 
ble  quadrille  (is  it  the  Lancers  ?)  And 
only  look  how  that  sharp  old  airt,  Mr 
East,  is  in  the  very  act  of  changing  po« 
sitlons  with  sweet  ^liss  M'cst,  while 
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Mr  Ninth  U  hresiitlU/  adtatidng 
wpom  UdthiDg  Miis  South,  dos-ft-dos ! 
Now,  our  mipposed  poet  beg^ins  to 
dicttte,  and  hM  amanuensifl  to  take 
bim  down  Tobadxn  in  short-band — 

(«  This  if  no  my  am  warld, 
idj  ain  wadd— any  ain  waild, 
This  18  AO  my  ain  warld. 
Fair  though  this  warld  be  !** 

It  is — it  must  be  something  subterra- 
nean. Accordingly,  it  is  jotted  down 
jm  such ;  and  during  the  time  between 
the  "  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal/* 
and  the  solemn  stroke  Two  from  the 
ViUage  Tower,  is  a  description  indi- 
ted that  beats  Mr  Moore's  Memphian 
Mysteries,  black  and  blue,  and  leaves 
him  wondaing,  and  of  his  wondering 
ilnding  no  end,  at  the  poverty  of  hia 
ewu  imagination. 
To  treat  the  subject  sidU  more  meta^ 

eysically,  observe  what  Mr  Mo(»^ 
B  overiooked,  that  the  subterranean 
in  fictitious  composition  must  always 
be  subject  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
agperterranean,  or  of  the  supernatural. 
u  to  ^e  first,  then  the  poet  must 
create  nothing  below  ground  that  he 
could  not  create  above  it.  Now,  sup- 
pose for  an  hour  that  there  was  no 
Bun  in  a  given  heaven— no  trees  on  a 
given  earth — ^nor  any  more  scenery  in 
short  than  exists  a  mile  or  two  within 
the  interior  of  the  globe  itself-^^sould 
all  the  wisdom  and  power  c^  the  Egyp* 
tiana  ^ve  got  up,  think  ye,  suck  a 
substitute  for  the  sun  and  Uie  scenery 
as  would  have  imposed  upon  a*  Pro- 
fessor, and  convinc^  him  that  he  was 
t^inga  drive  in  ashandry-dan  through 
the  sweet  shire  of  Devon  ?— Scarce^r- 
Bat  is  it  easier  to  construct  a  beanti- 
M  wflfld  withn  the  belly,  than  on 
the  back  of  the  earth  ?  On  the  con- 
timry,  much  more  dHficult.  Argal,  Mr 
Moore's  subterranean  Egyptian  region 
of  mystery,  never  was  excavated  in 
4hia  world  ;  and  when  Aldphron  has 
brouf^t  thia  tedious  part  of  his  tale 
to  a  oendusioii,  we  quote  Shakspeare 
upon  hms,  and  whisper,  "  Don  Juan 
Femam  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type 
of  thee,  tho«  liar  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude r  ^ 
.  Suppose,  again,  that  €be  subter* 
ranean  world  of  fictitioas  narrative  ih 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  supematu- 
raL  In  thia  caae,  the  metophysic  of 
thcf  oempesition  is  another  guess  sort 
of  4bing.  The  mind,  when  moved  by 
the  imagination,  will  hold  each  strange 
U    
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tale devouflT  true,  thatgenkis conse- 
crates to  fslsehood.  That  only  thitf 
one  every-day  apparent  and  palpable 
world  of  onra  exists,  is  to  the  mind 
stupified  by  pure  intdlect  a  melsai^ 
choly  truth.  But,  to  iAte  mind  sub- 
limed by  the  ether  ofhnaglnation,  tlMf 
creed  is  a  self-evident  contradiction  f 
the  sole  entities  ate  then'fdt  to  be 
thoughts ;  systems  on  systems,  -not  the 
less  real  because  trsmitory,  are  createff 
as  at  a  breath,  sub-natural,  super- na*^ 
tmral,  pret^-naturt^— yet  all  formed 
on  the  model  of  what  we  call  nature, 
and  intelligible  to  all  who  know  any-^ 
thing,  however  dimly,  of  what  nature 
hj  and  received  amongourpersuasums,' 
and  beliefs,  and  convictions,  whioh  are 
in  themsdves  immortel,  thongji  al 
times  asleep,  and  although  often  dia* 
appearing,  never  extinguisbed  or  de* 
gtroyed. 

Now,  had  Mr  Moore  given  us  « 

creation  of  thia  kind,  we  Munidd  have 

returned  him  our  sineefest  ihasifcs; 

He  would  then  have  done  sometliing 

worthy  of  his  genius ;  and  the  reading 

public  would  have  ex^aimed,  **  A 

Poet-^Poetr  Dears.  T. Coleridge 

—thou  mighty  magician— where  and 

why  haat  thou  buried  thy  wandf  Of 

yove,  no  seooer  HA  we  wsr  thy  aOvcv 

voice — alas!  mute  so  long^  < 

'  Than  the  earA  we  pace 

Again  appraied  to  he  '* 

An  miftubfltaotlal  ftdry.plaea,  < 

-  Thitt  was  fit  iNwId  fiv  tlcc  I 

We  beg  a  thousand  partJons  of  out 
readers  for  all  this  prodng,  and  must 
again  look  after  ^Aicfphron  and  die 
Priest.  It  delights  us  to  quote  tlte 
foliowing  beautuul  passage —  \ 

*■  Here  his  voice  was  interrupted  by  a 
strain  of  moumfiil  niusi^  of  which  the 
low,  distant  breathiiigs  had  been,  M 
soi>e  roiaotes,  heard,  bot  whteh  no# 
gained  upon  the  e«*  toe  UirilHiigly  to  let 
it  listen  to  any  flM>re  earthly  sound.  A 
bint  Jiglit,  too,  at  that  faistaat  bfoka 
thsoogh  the  valley  snd  1  oeuld  pcrDeiva* 
not  for  ftoas  tiw  spot  where  we  aat»  a  li« 
■Hde  ligun^  veiled,  and  cioneldnf  lo 
earth,  as  if  subdued  by  aarreis»  or  ia»det 
the  inflttence  of  shame. 

<'  The  Ught,  by  whichj  saw  her,  wss 
from  a  pale,  moon-like  meteor,  whkh  hs4 
lormed  itself  in  the  air  as-the  music  ap^ 
proached,  and  shed  over  the  rocks  an^ 
the^  lake  a  glimmer  as  cold  as  that  by 
whieh  the  Dead,  in  their  own  realnv 
gaze  on  each  other.  Ihe  music,  toOi 
which  appeared  to  rite  directly  out  of 
the  lak^  and  to  come  fhll  of  the  brei^ 
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of  Its  dark  waters,  spoke,  a  despondency 
hi  every  note  which  no  Janfjnage  coula 
express ;  and  as  1  listened  to  its  tones, 
and  looked  upon  tbat  fallen  Spifit,  (for 
such,  the  holy  roan  whispered,  was  tlief 
form  before  us,)  so  entirely  did  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene  take  possession  of  roe, 
Chat,  with  breathless  anxiety,  I  wafted 
the  result. 

**  Nor  had  I  gazed  lonf^  before  that 
form  rose  slowly  from  its  drooping  posi- 
tion ;  the  air  around  it  grew  bright,  and 
the  pale  meteor  overhead  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  and  living  light.  The  veil,  which 
had  before  shrouded  the  &ce  of  the  A^ure^ 
became  gradually  transparent,  and  the 
features,  one  by  one,  disclosed  themselves 
through  it.  Having  tremblingly  watched 
the  progress  of  the  apparition,  I  now 
started  from  my  seat,  and  half  exclaimed, 
*  It  is  she!*  In  another  minute,  this  veil 
Ind,  like  a  thin  mist,  melted  away,  and 
fhe  young  Priestess  of  the  Moon  stood, 
for  tlie  third  time,  revealed  before  my 
eyes. 

*•  To 'rush  instantly  towards  her  was 
my  first  impulse — but  the  arm  of  the 
Priest  held  roe  firmly  hack.  The  fresh 
liglK,  which  had  l>egun  to  flow  in  from 
■n  sides,  collected  irsetf  in  a  glory  round 
the  spot 'Where  she  stood.  Instead  of 
melancholy  music,  strains  of  the  most 
chorttetf  rapture  were  heard ;  and  the 
fpMng  maiden,  buoyant  as  tlie  inhabit- 
ants o(  tho  lairy  orb,  amid  a  blaze  of  light 
like  that  which  fell  upon  her  in  the 
femple,  ascended  into  the  air. 

** '  Stay,  beautiful  vision,  stay  !*  1  ex- 
claimed,  as,  breuking  from  the  hold  of  the 
Tf  ie»t,  1  ftung  myself  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  the  wily  mode  by  which  I  could 
express  the  admiration*  even  to  worship, 
with  which  I  was  filled.  But  the  va- 
nishing spirit  lieard  m#  not;  receding 
into  the  darkness,  like  that  orb,  whose 
track  she  seemed  to  follow,  her  form 
lessened  away^  tt)I  she  was  seen  no  more. 
Gazing,  till  tlic  last  luminous  speek  had 
disappeared,  I  suffered  myself  uneousci- 
onsly  to  be  led  away  by  my  reverend 
guide,  who,  placing  mc  once  more  on  my 
bed  of  poppy-leaves,  left  me  to  such  re- 
pose as  it  was  possible,  after  such  a  scene, 
to  enjoy." 

'•  Mr  Moore  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
stirteliimself  agaiii,  and  mtich  beauti- 
M  writing  occurs;  still,  however,  oc- 
cflsfonolly  intermixed  with  extrava- 
gance. We  rejoice  in  the  fair  apparition 
of  the  Priestess  of  the  Moon — ^begin  to 
feel' an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Al- 
ciphron,  and  willingly  exchange  the 
visions  of  fancy  for  the  emotions  of 
the  heart.     Alethe,   for  that   is  her 
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name,  and  ^ka^  is  the,  and  beauti- 
ful as  Truth,  is,  anparcnt  idolatress 
though  she  be,  in  ner  secret  soul  a 
Chrisuan — and  having  heard  that  the 
Priests  have  a  design  on  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher, 
whom  she  knows  but  hy  name,  his 
person  having  been  but  indistinctly 
seen  hy  her  in  the  gloom,  she  resolves 
to  save  him,  and  to  escape  along  with 
him  from  those  unhallowed  shrines 
and  temples,  to  a  place  of  purest  peace. 
The  mode  of  their  escape  is  neither 
happily  conceived  nor  detiiled ;  and, 
indeed,  must  be  pronounced  prepos- 
terous—  nay  impossible.  But  Mr 
Moore  having  brought  Alciphron  down 
into  the  subterranean  regions  by  the 
chimsiest  and  most  incredible  contri- 
vances, is  quite  consistent  with  him- 
self in  sending  him  up  again  by  me- 
chanism— the  most  grievously  gro- 
tesque— ^part  of  the  journey  being  pcr- 
formetl,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  a  jingle 
on  a  rail- road — and  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, impelled  hy  steam. 

^*  A  sudden  click,  like  (he  towelling  of 
a  spring,  was  then  hcaid,  and  the  car. 
which,  as  I  had  felt  on  entering  it,  leaned 
half  wuy  over  a  steep  descent,  on  being 
loosed  from  its  station,  shot  down  aInio*t( 
perpendicularly  into  the  darkness,  with  a 
rapidity  which  at  first  nearly  deprived  me 
of  breath.  The  wheels  slid  smoothly  and 
noiselessly  in  grooves;  and  the  impetus 
whicli  the  car  acquired  in  descending  waS 
ftufficient,  I  perceived,  to  carry  it  up  an 
eminence  that  sijcceedcd,  from  the  sununic 
of  i/hidi  it  again  ruslied  down  another  de« 
clivily,  even  still  more  long  and  precipi- 
tous than  the  fonner.  In  this  manner  we 
proceeded,  by  alternate  falls  and  rises,  till 
nt  kniMli,  from  the  last  and  steepest  eleva- 
tion, the  car  descended  upon  a  level  of  deep 
sand,  where,  after  ninninj;  for  a  few  yards, 
it  by  degrees  lost  its  motion  and  rtoppwl.*' 

Whenever  Alethe  and  Alciphron  arc 
forced  to  walk,  she  puts  the  end  of 
a  riband  into  his  hand,  and  so  trots 
him  cautiously  along  in  the  dark,  till 
the  creak  of  an  opening  door  is  heard 
above,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  Hght, 
which  at  the  same  time  shines  upon 
her  figure,  apprises  him  that  they  are 
arrived  within  reach  of  the  sunshine. 

Heartily  glad  and  grateful  must  the 
poor  Epicurean  have  been  on  once 
more  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Never  had  professor  been  so  bufTeted 
before,  aiul  we  feel  assured  that  Alci- 
phron is  <lone  with  PyrSmitls  for  ever. 

As  for  Mr  Kfoore  himnclf,  if  ever  he 
goes  into  a  Pyramid  again,  we  hope 
3D 
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soifie  Bu^iTen  serpent  wltt  devour  bim ; 
and  we  Icindly  and  respectfully  Bxig-^ 
gest  the  propriety  of  his  leavings  wiui«t 
oiit  delay^  liia  copy  of  Abdrilatifi 
Egypt,  With  M.  de  Sacy's  Notes.  Mr 
Moore  is  a  roan  of  erudition  as  well  as 
genius ;  but  be  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
ambition  to  which  be  ought  to  be  su^ 
perior,  that,  namely^  of  being  esteem* 
lid  a  reader  of  strange  books.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  descriptiona  in 
Lalla,  Hookh,  heautiful  as  they  were, 
sraeit  of  the  musty  volumes  from 
which  the  materials  bad  been  drawn : 
and  no  poet  native  to  the  Orient,  wouUi 
have  so  bdaboured  and  overloaded  his 
camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
with  the  brush.  Yet  the  ridi  and 
various  versification  of  Lalla  Eookb 
carried  off  all  faults— ^d  perhaps  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  umust^  and 
ungrateful,  to  wish  any  <»ange  in 
fliose  poems.  But  a  prose  tale  can« 
not  bear  so  much  ambitious  erudition ; 
and  the  reader,  if  once  fairly  tured, 
makes  no  effort,  as  he  has  indeed  no 
milucement,  to  keep  awake,  and  wel- 
fom«s  the  embrace  of  "  tired  Nature's 
•fwcet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

Further,  Mr  Moore  is  not,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  nearly  so  original 
in  this  part  of  his  tale  as  he  is  in  all 
the  rest.    We  daresay  he  has  read    mons  Athenian  sage,  not  that  old  ve 

I^  Vie  de  Sethos,"  probably,  '*  His-     nerable  man  which lier  faU^  had  f^< 
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emer^  from  darkness^  UmoeA  pore  ol 
tlie  ruins  of  a  temp)c,-  which  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  was,  in  the  gnuider  days 
of  Mempliifl,  a  plaee  of  pilgrtnuige  fov 
worshippers  CromaU  parts  of  £gypt^  The 
fidr  Lake  itseU^  out  of  whose  waters  onoe 
rose  pavilions,  palaces,  and  even  lofty.py* 
raoiid^  was  still,  though  divosted  of  mant 
of  these  wonder^  a  soenO'Of  iiitersat  ana 
splendour  such  as  the  world  eould  nol 
equal.  Whik  tlie  shores  still  spsrUe^ 
with  mansions  and  temples,  that  bore  tea* 
timony  to  the  luxurf  of  a  living  raee,  th^ 
voice  of  the  l*a8C,  speaking  out  of  tin* 
numbered  ruins,  wliose  summits,  here 
and  there,  rose  blackly  above  the  wave, 
lold  of  times  long  fled  and  g^emtioos 
long  swept  away,  bcfiNre  whose  ^ant  rrr 
mains  all  the  ghory  of  the  present  stood 
humbled.  Over  the  southern  hmt^  of 
tlie  Lake  huog  tire  dark  relics  of  the 
Labyrinth  }—iU  twelve  Aofal  JMac«^ 
like  tlie  mansions  of  the  Zodiac^— its 
thundering  portals  and  oonsteUatc4  haUs, 
having  le%  nothing  behind  but  a  bkr 
frowning  ruins,  which,  contmsled  with 
Che  soft  groves  of  olive  and  aoseia  arodad 
tliem,  seemed  to  rebuke  the  luxoriaat 
smilet  of  nature*  and  threw  a  melaariMiy 
grandeur  over  the  whole  scene.*' 

What  a  Bhodt  of  fburfiil  sorpriaeil 
WW  to  Aletbe  to  bdiold,  in  the  Ak 


loire  du  Ciel,"  and  certainly,  "  Voy- 
ages d'Amenor."  No  man  is  leas  a 
pSikgiary  than  Mr  Moore.  We  merely 
mention  these  works,  which  are  all  as 
stupid  as  may  be,  to  show  that  what 
he  has  done  ill,  had  been  previously 
done  much  worse.  As  to  Vathek, 
which  we  have  somewhere  or  other 
seen  Mr  Moore  charged  with  imita- 
ting,(al  though  Beckford  has  been  prai« 
sed  by  Bjntou,  die  said  Vathek  is  uttei>> 
ly  unreadable,  Bed^ford  being  a  per- 
son of  no  genius,  and  very  bad  taste> 
and  unworthy  of  a  name  in  English 
I^iterature.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Mr  Moore  ever  once  thought  of  Va- 
thek during  the  compoaition  of  the 
Kpicurea^n. 

Gentlv  Alciphron  raises  Alethein  his 
arms,  wno,  overcome  by  agitation  and 
fatigue,  had  sunk  senseless  on  the 
pavement,  and  places  her  in  the  air 
on  the  steps  of  tne  outer  vestibule  of 
a  vast  and  ruined  temple.  Where  were 
they  ? 

*^  I  was  now  standing,  I  found,  on  tlie 
•tmall  i»iand  in  (he  centre  of  iiske  Mm- 
ris;  and  that  sanctuary,  where  we  liad 


red  him,  but  Alciphron,  the  Beautiful 
and  Stately,  at  whose  feet  had  Ikin 
languishing  the  fairest  and  nohlut 
daughters  ofthe  Eye  of  Gffee<^!  This 
scehe  is  delicately  toudMd,  and  b  a 
good  subject  for  die  ''  siknt  art" 
Mr  Moore  felt,  that  had  Alethe  seen 
Alciphron  in  the  Shades,  her  <'  mald^ 
enly  shamefacedness"  would  never 
have  sufiered  her  to  attempt  such  res- 
cue. It  would  have  inevitably  made 
that  a  lovo-adventur^  vhich^  as  the 
Btory  stands,  was  a  magnaninaous  taftm 
terjporise ;  and  well  did  she  deserve  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  bliss  of «  new  and 
innocent  passion,  jvfaen  in  ^;ood  thne 
that  paasioD  expanded  withm  her  vir- 
gin boaom.  On  xecoveriag  iW)in  her 
Brat  confttskm,  she  exclaiuiedj  ^'  *  To 
the  Nile  widiont  delav,'  da^ng  her 
hands,  when  she  haa  spoken,-  nkb 
the  mpet  suppliant  tenor,  aa  if  to 
soften  the  abruptness  of  the  mandate 
she  had  given,  and  aimealing  to  .m^ 
with  a  look  that  would  have  taogUt 
Stoics  tenderness." 

Hailing  one  of  the  numerous'bosts 
that  ply  upon  the  lake,  Alciphron  ar- 
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ranged  BBmlilT  ibr  «  patnagc  down 
Uie  canal  to  toe  Nile^  What  can  be 
more  b^utiful  than  Ihc  dcsaiptiou  of 
this  Toyagie  ? 

**  Everything  looked  tmiliiig  around 
«s  aa  we  embarked.  Tbe  morning  was 
now  ia  iu  flnt  freshness,  and  tbe  path  of 
tlie  breeae  aright  be  tnced  over  tbe  Lak^ 
i^eiitna  op  iu  waters  from  their  sleep 
•f  Iha  iil^t.     "~  -  -        -       - 


The  gay*  golden-winfed 
\Mb  ahat  hannt  these  shores,  were,  fai 
emjdirectkm^  skimmmg  along  tbe  lake ; 
wfiiie^  with  a  grarer  conseioosness  of 
hcaoty,  the  swan  and  the  pettesn  w«i« 
seen  dressing  their  white  plaroage  ia  the 
Miw'oi  of  its  wave.  To  add  to  the  aai- 
watioa  of  tiM  sesoe,  a  sweet  tinkling  af 
masieal  ioMnuaeaU  ombc,  at  tntarnUs, 
on  tha  baNaa^fram  heatsatadistMeeb 
em|plo)red«hus  aariy  in  ptwauiag  the  fish 
Ntf'these  wacef%  that  suOer  themselves  to 
hp  decoyed  into  the  aets  by  |mi«ic. 

^  Tbe  vessel  which  I  selected  for  our 
voyage,  was  one  of  those  snsall  pleasure- 
baats,  or  yachts— so  much  ia  use  aouMig 
Cha  laxitrioiis  navigalars  of  the  Nile*-in 
the  centre  of  whidi  rises  a  pavilion  of 
•sdar  or  cypress  Wood,  gMed  gorgeous- 
ly,  withoat,  wkh  reKgioos  emblemib  aad 
dtted  op,  within,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
feastirw  and  repose.  To  tbe  door  of  this 
pavitifN  I  now  led  my  companion,  and, 
after  a  fow  words  of  kindnes*'— tempered 
with  as  much  respectful  reserve  as  tbe 
deep  tyndemess  which  1  felt  would  ad- 
mit, of— ^It  her  in  solitude  to  court  that 
restoring  rest,  which  tbe  agitatioo  of  her 
9pints  but  too  much  required, 

**  For  myself,  though  repose  wa9  hard, 
ly  less  necessary  to  me,  tbe  ferment  in 
%rl)ic^  my  tlioughts  had  been  kept  seemed 
to  render  It  hopeless.  Throwing  mjrself 
hpon  tbe  deck,  under  an  awntng  which 
(be  sailors  had  raised  for  me,  I  continued, 
for  some  hours,  in  a  sort  of  vague  day- 
dream, sometimes  passing  in  review  tbe 
scenes  of  that  sobterranear^  drama,  and 
sometimes  with  my  eyes  fixed  in  drowsy 
vacancy,  recdving  pas^vely  the  impres- 
sions of  the  bright  scenery  through  which 
Ire  raas^d.  ' 

**  The  banks  of  the  canal  were  Chen 
liixm^ntly  wooded.  Under  the  tafts  of 
tbe  light  and  towering  palm  were  seen 
the  orange  and  the  aitron,  interlacing 
theUr  boughs,  wbUe,  here  and  Ibare,  hnga 
tamarirics  thickened  tha  shade^  and,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  the  willow 
of  Babylon  stood  bending  its  groeeful 
braocbes  into  tbe  water.  Occasionally, 
out.  of  the  depth  of  these  groves,  there 
shone  a  small  temple  or  pleasure-house  ; 
—While,  now  and  then,  sn  opening  in 
their  line  of  foliage  allowed  the  eye  to 
wander  over  extensive  fidds,  uU  covered 
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arhh  beds  ol  those  pale,  sweet,  roses,  (or 
which  this  district  of  £gypt  is  so  cele- 
brated, 

*  Tbe  activity  of  the  morning  hour  \m« 
visible  everywhere.  Flights  of  doves  and 
lapwings  were  flutreringamongthe  leaves, 
and  the  white  heron,  which  bad  roosted 
all  night  hi  some  date-tree,  now  stood 
sunning  Its  wings  upon  the  green  bank, 
or  floated,  Hke  Tiving  silver,  over  tbe  ftodd. 
The  flowers,  too,  both  of  laad  and  wat^, 
looked  fireshly  awakened,— and,  most  of 
all,  the  superb  lotus,  which  bad  i^en  witli 
tbe  sun  from  the  waive,  and  was  now 
hoMing  up  her  chalice  for  a  full  draught 
-ijfhisUghu** 

M^llingly— most  willingly,  would 
we  make  long  extracts  from  this  part 
of  the  volume,  which  is  bright  wfth 
the  richest— purest — finestpoetry.  But 
the  charm  lies  in  the  ^irit  with  which 
the  whole  description  of  the  voyaging 
of  the  lovers — ^ror  lovers  they  well 
may  be»-ia  pervaded  and  overspread. 
We  almoat  thank  Mr  Moore  tot  ha« 
▼lug  kept  uaao  long  in  that  wearispmc 
auhpynimidal  region,  so  exquisitely 
do  we  ei\joy  aniin  oar  own  bright  and 
breathing  world.  Wdl  can  we  be- 
lieve what  Aldphron  says  of  Alcthe, 
''  there  was  even  a  purer  and-  holier 
eharm  around  her  countenanee,  thus 
seen  by  the  natural  light  of  day,  thaa 
in  those  dire  and  unhallowed  regions 
below.  She  aoald  now,  too,  look  di« 
reel  to  the  gtorious  sky,  and  that  hea- 
ven and  her  eyes,  so  worthy  of  eaeh 
other,  met"  Thus,  it  is  added,  tip 
tlie  londy  Nile  did  they  pursue  iJidr 
cotirae— each  a  mystery  to  the  other^ 
—their  thoughts— ^dr  objects— thdr 
▼ery  names  a  secret ;— eepsrated  too, 
till  now,  by  destinies  so  dtfiVrent^  the 
one,  a  gay  voluptuary  of  tlie  Garden 
of  Athens;  tne  odier,  a  secluded 
Priestess  of  the  Temple  of  Memplds ; 
and  the  only  relation  jet  subsisting 
between  them  bdng  that  dangerous 
one  of  lovo^  passionate  love,  on  one 
sid^e,  and  the  most  feminine  and  cou« 
fiding  dependenoe  on  the  other ! 

*< '  How  bright  and  happy,*  said  I,.^ 
pointing  up  to  Sothis^  the  U\r  Star  of  the 
Waters,  which  was  just  then  sparkling 
brilliantly  over  oar  beads, — *  How  bright 
and  Imppy  this  world  ought  to  be,  if— 
as  your  ^yptian  sages  assert-— yon  pore 
and  beautiful  luminary  was  its  birth-star !  * 
Then,  still  leaning  back,  and  letting  my 
eyes  wander  over  the  firmament,  as  if 
seeking  to  disengage  them  from  the  ks. 
ciaalion  which  4bey  dreaded— ^  To  the 
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fttiidy  (I  $m^\  for  ages,  of  skies  like  this, 
iniiy  tlie  pensive  and  mystic  character  of 
yoar  nation  be  traced.  That  mixture  of 
pride  and  melancholy  which  naturally 
mrtses,  at  the  sight  of  those  eternal  lights 
shining  out  of  darkness  ;^-that  saWime, 
but  saddened,  anticipation  of  a  Futore, 
which  comes  over  the  90ul  in  t|ie  silence 
of  such  an  hour,  when,  though  Death 
iiems  to  reign  in  the  repose  of  earth, 
tbere  are  those  beacons  of  Immprtality 

burning  ib  the  skyr^ ' 

**  Pausing^  as  I  uttered  the  ¥rord  '  im- 
mortality,' with  a  sigh  to  think  how  little 
my  heart  echoed  to  my  lips,  I  looked  in 
the  face  of  the  maiden,  and  saw  that  it 
bad  lighted  up,  «s  I  Spojce,  into  a  glow 
of  holy  an'iniatk>n,  such  as  Faith  alone 
gives — such  as  Hope  herself  wears,  when 
she  is  dreaming  of  heaven.  Touched  by 
the  contrast,  and  gazing  upon  her  with 
mournful  tenderness,  1  found  my  arms 
half  opened,  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart, 
while  the  words  died  away  inaudibly  upon 
my  lips, — •  Thou,  too,  beautiful  maiden ! 
must  thou,  too,  die  for  ever?'  " 

Alcipbron^  m^rrates  to  her  all  hiaad- 
ventureii  in  the  Pyramid,  and  hints  at 
the  eaupe  of  tliem — ^his  sudden  love  for 
his  then  unknown  Aletlie. 

"  Though,  in  detailing  these  events,  I 
had  sak!  but  little  of  the  feelings  they  bad 
awakened  in  me,»tbough  my  lips  had 
sent  back  many  a~  sentence  unuttercd, 
there  was  still  enough  that  could  neither 
be  subdued  nor  disguised,  and  which,  like 
that  light  frdm  under  the  veils  of  her  own 
Isis,  glowed  through  every  word  that  I 
spoke.  When  I  told  of  the  scene  in  the  cha- 
pel, of  the  silent  interview  which  I  bad 
witnessed  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
the  maiden  leant  down  her  head  and  wept. 
as  from  a  heart  f)ill  of  tears.    It  seemed 
a  pleasure  to  her,  however,  to  listen ; 
and  when  she  looked  at  me  again,  there 
was  an  earnest  and  affectionate  cordiali- 
ty in  her  eyes,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  my 
having  been  present  at  tliat  mournful 
scene,  had  opened  a  new  source  of  sym- 
ptbyand  intelligence  between  us.    So 
neighbouring  are  the  fountains  of  Love 
and  of  Sorrow,  and  so  imperceptibly  do 
tha^  often  mingle  their  streams." 
'  Bi^t  who  and  w}iat,  in  gpod  truths 
was  Alethe— and  whither  was    she 
voyaging-7-and  where  wished  she  to 
pass  the  xat  of  her  life  ?  All  this  she 
reUtes  to  Aki^hron,  but  to  leg&ii, 
says  be,  "  the  simple  story  in  her  own 
touching  words,  woidd  be  lijce  endea- 
vouring to  note  down  some  strain  of 
unpremeditated  music,  with  tho^  fu- 
gitire  grates,  those  felicities  ^  the 
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inoratnt,  whi«h  no  art'  can  restore  a$ 
they  first  met  the  ear."  Aleihe  was 
the  dau^ter  of  the  beautifVd  Theors 
of  Alexandria,  who,  although  a  natiyc 
of  that  dty,  was  descended  from  Gre- 
cian parents.  She  was  one  of  the  scr 
ven  maidens  sdected  tp  note^down  the 
discourses  of  the  eloquent  Origeij— 
and  becune  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the  , 
Simptuses — ^ifvhic^  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  fear,  she  hid  from  a|l , 
eyes,  like  one  who  had  received  a  di« 
Yim  guest  under  her  roof,  and  felt 
terfid  of  betimying  its  divinity  to  the 
world.  Theom  afterwards  married'a 
young  Greek  me!#hant,  who  died  at 
Memphis,  kaving  his  widow  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  mother  while  yei 
m  her  nineteenth  year.  She  then 
sought  admission  itito  the  service  of 
one  of  the  great  Temples  of  £gypt» 
and  therein  Alethe  was  bom. 


♦«  The  leisure  of  her  new  retreat,  and 
tlie  lone  qielancholy  of  widowhood,  led 
her  still  more  frequently  tq  indulge  in 
such  thoughts,  and  to  recur  to  those  con- 
soling  truths  which  she  ha4  heard  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria-  Slie  now  begun  H^ 
peruse  eagerly  the  sacred  bqok,  driitkin^ 
deep  of  the  fountain  of  which  she-Jbefurc 
but  tasted,  aud  feeling— wliat  thousands 
of  mourners,  since  her,  have  felt — tlii^ 
Christianity  is  the  true  religion  of  the 
sorrowful. 

«♦  This  study  of  her  seprct  hours  Ins- 
came  still  more  dear  to  her,  from  the  pp- 
ril  with  which,  at  that  period,  it  was  at- 
tended, and  the  necessity  she  was  under 
of  concealing  from  those  around  her  the 
precious  light  that  bad  been  kindled  in 
her  heart.  Too  timid  to  encounter  the 
fierce  persecution,  which  awaited  all  w|io 
were  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Christi- 
anity, she  continued  to  officiate  in  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  Temple ; 
though,  often,  with  such  remorse  of  soul, 
that  she  would  pause,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rites,  and  pray  inwardly  to  God,  that  he 
would  forgive  this  profimation  of  hi* 
^iriU 

<*  In  the  nieantlme,  her  daughter,  the 
young  Alethe,  grew  up  still  tovclier  than 
hersd^  and  added,  every  hour,  to  her  hap- 
piness  and  her  fears.  When  arrived  at  a 
snfllcient  fige,  ^e  was  taught,  like  die 
other  children  of  the  priestesses,  to  take 
a  share  i|i  the  service  and  cereoionies  of 
the  shrines.  The  duty  of  some  of  tbese 
young  servitors  was  to  look  after  the 
flowers  for  the  alur ;— of  others,  to  take 
care  that  the  sacred  vases  were  filled 
c^ery  day  with  fresh  water  from  Che  Nile. 
The  task  of  some  was  to  presarw,  i^ 
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perfect  |M>lbh,  tbose  tBf  er  images  of  tbo 
raoou  wbicli  the  priests  carried  in  pro- 
cessions ;  wliile  others  were.^a8  we  have 
siien,  employed  in  feeding  the  consecra- 
ted animals,  and  in  keeping  their  plumes 
and  scales  bright,  for  the  admiring  eyes 
of  their  woi^ippers.  ' 

<*  The  mbt  allotted  to  Alethe^the 
i)^ost  honourable  of  these  minor  minis- 
tries— was  to  wait  upon  the  sacred  birds 
or  the  Moon,  to  feed  them  with  those 
tgg»  from  the  Nile  which  they  loved,  and 
provide  for  their  use  that  purest  water/ 
"  *      *  *  fs  will 

he  de*' 
lat  ibis, 
n)  saw 
^as  her 
nd  had 
r  from 

e  chief 
vvBs  an 
s  mini- 
,nd  the 
swcet- 
an  gar- 
in  the 
*emple, 
art  and 
ision  of 
lich  tbo 

whole  charm  and  secret  of  Initiation 

fcy." 

Thiu  bom  and  educated,  Alethcj . 
although  the  Priestess  of  the  Moon  in 
the  temples  of  idolatry,  was  at  the 
!  time  a  Christian. 


"  As  the  fMelleet  of  the  yoiuig  maid 
became  more  active  and  inquiring,  the 
apprehensions  and  difficulties  of  the  mo- 
ther nicreased.  Afraid  to  communicate 
her  own  precious  secret,  lest  she  should 
involve  her  child  in  the  dangers  that  en- 
oonpassed  it,  she  yet  felt  it  to  be  no  less 
a  cmelty  than  a  crime  to  leave  her 
wholly  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  Vt^ 
ganian.  In  this  dilemma,  the  only  re- 
source that  remained  to  her  was  to  se- 
lecti  and  disengage  from  the  dross  that 
surronnded  them,  those  pure  particles  of 
truth  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  reli- 
gions ;— those  feelings,  rather  than  doc- 
trines, which  God  has  never  left  his  crea- 
tures without,  and  which,  in  all  ages, 
have  furnished  to  those  who  souglit  it, 
some  clew  to  his  glory. 

**  'The  unity  and  perfect  goodness  of 
the  Creator ;  the  fiiU  of  the  human  soul 
into  corruption ;  its  struggles  with  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  and  its  final  re- 
demption and  re-ascent  to  the  spurcc  of 


all  spirit ;— these  natnr«it  solutions ot  the 
problem  of  our  existence,  these  eleop^n. 
tary  grounds  of  all  religion  and  virtue, 
which  Theora  bad  heard  illustrated  by 
her  Christian  teacher,  lay  also,  she  knew,' 
veiled  under  the  theology  of  Egypt:  and 
to  unpress  them,  in  all  their  abstraet  pu- 
rity, upon  the  mind  of  bier  susceptible 
pupil,  was,  in  de&nlt  of  more  heavenlf^ 
lights,  her  sole  ambition  and  eare.       .    .. 

**  It  was  their  habit,  after  devoting, 
their  mornings  to  the  service  of  the  Tern* 
pie,  to  pass  their  evenings  and  nights  in 
one  of  those  small  mansions  above 
gpround,  allotted  to  some  of  the  most  fiu 
VDured  Priestesses,  in  the  precincts  o^ 
the  Sacred  College.  Here,  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  gross  superstitions,  which 
pursued  tliem  at  every  step,  below,  she 
endeavoured  to  inform,  as  far  as  she 
might,  the  mind  of  Iier  beloved  girl ;  and 
found  it  lean  as  naturally  and  instinctive- 
ly to  troth,  as  plants  that  have  been 
long  shut  up  in  darkness  will,  when  light 
is  let  in,  incline  themselves  to  its  ray. 

"  Fk-eqoently,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  terrace  at  night,  contemplating  that 
assembly  of  glorious  stars,  whose  beauty 
ftrst  misled  mankind  into  idolatry,  she 
would  explain  to  the  young  listeherby 
what  gradations  it  was  that  the  worship, 
thus  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  tlie 
creature,  sunk  lower  apd  lower  ua  tJie 
scale  of  being,  till  man,  at  length,  presu- 
roed  to  deify  man,  and  by  the  most  moh- 
stnnis  of  inversions,  heaven  was  made 
the  mirror  of  earth,  reflecting  all  its  most 
earthly  features. 

**  Even  in  the  Temple  itself,  the 
anxious,  mother  would  endeavour  to  in- 
terpose her  purer  lessons  among  the  ido- 
latrous ceremonies  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  When  the  favourite  ibis  qf 
Alethe  took  its  station  on  the  shrine,  and 
the  young  maiden  was  seen  approaching, 
with  all  ttie  gravity  of  worship,  the  very 
bird  which  she  had  played  with  but  an 
hour  before, — when  the  acacia-bough, 
which  she  herself  had  plucked,  seemed 
to  acquire  a  sudden  sacredness  in  her 
eyes,  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  breathed 
on  ,it,^-on  all  such  occasions,  Theora, 
though  with  fear  and  trembling,  wotdd 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  youthful  wor- 
shipper  the  distini;tion  that  should  be 
drawn  between  the  sensible  object  of 
adoration,  and  that  spiritual  unseen  Dei- 
ty,  of  which  it  was  but  the  remembrancer 
or  type." 

Tlicora^  on  her  death-bed^  placed 
the  sacred  volume  solemnly  in  the 
hands  of  Alethe,  and  implored  that 
sh^  would,  at  ail  risks,  fly  from  the 
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uvMyxAaoe,  whcr«  the  dying  mother 
Seared  ber  daughter's  extreme  beauty 
Hitghtr  bring  daikth  to  her  soul  among 
ihAlpffofli^te  and  liceiUioua  priest- 
hood. Pointing  in  the  direction  of.  the 
iMfantautf  of  tbeSaid^  she  named  .with 
her  last  breath  the  holy  man  (Mela- 
wikm,  a  Chrifltian,)  to  whom  she  trusted 
fyt  $he  protection  and  salvation  of  her 
tfhild.  Akthe  had  now  followed  the 
last  request  of  her  mother^  and  is 
vviyagiiig,  under  the  oare  of  Aknj^iroD, 
10  the  dwellhig  of  MeUnlus. 

This  little  history  of  Alethc  is,  for 
the  most  part,  ddight^Ily  written  ; 
but  it  is,  we  fear,  awkwardly  introdu* 
ced.  Nothing,  however,  so  easy  as  to 
point  out  faults  in  the  structure  of  any 
story  that  ever  was  told ;  and  having 
expressed  our  opinion  freely  about  the 
seems  below  the  Pyramids,  we  shall 
let  there  be  a  truce  to  all  obtiections 
to  the  main  design,  which  not  only 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Mr 
Moore's  inventivie  genius  as  a  poet, 
but  exhibits  in  a  Icnty  light  his  moral 
ana  religious  character  as  a  man. 

Alothe  is  voyaging  then»  as  we  have 
seen,  towards  the.eell  of  a  Christian 
Father,  to  consecrate  all  her  daya  to 
the  service  of  the  only  Living  and  True 
Cod ;  and  Alctphron,  the  gay,  volup«> 
Umnsy  impassioned,  unprincipled*  and 
atheistical  £{Rcurean,  has  the  fair  virw 
$fin  in  his  power.  He  acknawledges 
dia^  he  feared  no  witnesses  but  those 
of  the  earth,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  wis  at  hand.  But  though  he 
acknowledged  not  a  Heaven,  he  wor- 
shipped her  who  was  to  him  its  type 
and  substitute.  '' If,"  he  says, '<  at  any 
nftMnent,  a  sing^  thought  of  wrong  or 
deceit  towards  a  creature  so  sacred, 
aUDse  In  my  mind,  one  look  ftt>m  her 
innocent  eyes  averted  the  sacrilege^ 
Eftti  passion  itself  felt  a  holy  fear  in 
iier  presence,  like  the  ilame  trembling 
in  the  breese  of  the  aanctuary— and 
Love,  mire  Love,  stood  in  place  of  Re* 
ligion.  —The  following  scene  is  full  of 
ifie  tnieat  and  moat  exquiske  pathos. 


rSept 

bourse  a  bieeie  like  this  will  tnuisport  ui- 
to  those  siinnv  islands  near  the  cataracts, 
there  to  wander  among  the  sacred  palqi- 
groves  of  Philie,  or  sit,  at  noon-tide  hour, 
in  those  cool  alcoves,  which  the  water-, 
fidl  of  Syene  shadows  under  its  arch., 
bh,  who,  with  such  scenes  of  loveliness, 
within  reacb,  would  turn  coldly  away  to 
Uie  bleak  desert,  and  leave  tliis  fair  world, 
wit^all  its  endiantaients,  shjning  behind 
then),  unseen  and  unenjoyed  ?*  At  least, 
I  added,  tenderly  taking  her  by  the  band, 
*  at  least,  let  a  few  more  days  be  stolen 
liom  the  dreary  iate  to  which  thou  bast 
devoted  lliy 

«« She  had 
dM»rest  luM 
led  by  the  t 
in  apite  of  i 
softened,  sh 
lace  with  pi 
dropping  up 
handa  upraii 
not — in  the 
tempt  me  n 
4u^.  Oh, 
sert  mounts 
ever!*" 

Alciphnm  felt  that  this  was  an  ap- 
peal thatpould  not  be  resisted-^aud 
ihat  his  Ipve  for  the  orphan  had  be« 
oeme  a  holy  and  lererent  emotion. 
Uti  diamisacs  the  baqp^  and  leaolvea 
to, take  upon  himself  alone  the  entire 
charge  of  hia  innooeal  and  eenfiding 


^*>W«  wem  now  approaebiag  that  re*- 
gkm  of  wonders,  Thebes.  <  la  a  day  or 
tws/  said  L  '  we  shall  sesb  towering 
ahove  4be  waten»  the  oolossal  Avenue  of 
fiphynxes,  and  the  bright  Obelisks  of  ^ 
Son.  We  shall  visit  tlie  plain  of  Meei- 
ifoe,  and  those  mighty  statues,  tliat  Attig 
tbeir  sliadows  at  sunrise  over  the  Libyam 
bijls.  Wc  shall  hear  the  image  of  the  Sou 
of  tite  Morning  answering  to  tbc  first 
touch  of  lights     From  thence,  in  a  few 


«« Fr<m  the  beats  of  all  deseriptlatts 
Ihat  lay  Mle  beside  the  kmk,  I  now  «t^ 
lected  on^  which,  la  #Miy  respect,  seit- 
ed  my  purpose,»-being,  in  its  shape  and 
accommodation^  a  miniatnte  of  our  for- 
mer vessel,  but  so  small  and  light  as  to 
be  manageable  by  myself  alone^  and,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  current,  nequirii^ 
little  more  than  a  band  to  steer  it.  This 
boat  I  succeeded,  without  much  diOieiil- 
ty,  In  purehasMg,  and,  after  a  short  de- 
Itfi  we  were  sgaia  aHoat  doi^n  the  cur. 
reflt;<«-the  sun  just  then  sinking,  in  con. 
scioos  glory,  over  his  mvn  golden  shrines 
in  the  Libyan  waste. 

*  The  evenfir^  was  mere  calm  and 
lovely  than  any  that  yet  had  smiled  upou 
our  voyage ;  and,  as  we  lefi  tlie  bank, 
there  earns  soothingly  over  our  cars  a 
shrain  of  sweet  rustic  melody  from  the 
shorn.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  young  Nu- 
bian girl,  whom  we  taw  kneeling  on  the 
bank  before  an  acaeia,  and  singfHg,  whik 
her  compaakms  atood  foiindy  the  wild 
song  of  invoeatNHi,  which,  in  her  coun- 
Ify^  they  addrem  te  that  eochaeted  tree: 

•'  •  Ob(  ilkbyMiniiut  tier. 
We  pr«y,  we  i^ar*  to  thee ; 
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-  By  ttentowcCihr  golden  fhA,       < 
And  the  violet  hw  or  Ihy  llowav 

And  the  greeting  muto 

or  Oiy  bought  nhite 
To  Uie  itnnger  who  0Mki  Ihy  bower. 

IL 
«««Oht  Abyntatfuirae, 

Uov  Um!  tnTdkr  111 thM^ 

When  the  night  no  inoaa  allowi. 
And  fM  stm-tet  boat  it  naar, 

Andttioa  beiMrst  ttiy  boHflM 

To  luif  hi*  browi, 
SsThig,  ■  Come  rat  Ches  bek*.* 

OhT Abyisioifln  tiM^ 

TtaM  bow  thy  hMul  10  BM  !"* 

'  <*  In  the  burden  of  this  toii^,  theeoHK 
[Nmioas  of  the  Jtmug  Ni^hhm  joined; 
and  we  baud  the  vrordt,  *  Oh  !  AbjrtaU 
diM  tree/  dying  ttwwj  on  the  breeze, 
iMig  lUter  the  wMe  groop  bad  been  loit 
to  our  eves." 

Atciphnm  now  fAt  liow  doacly  such 
t  solitude^lrawB  hearts  togethtnr,  and 
how  much  more  they  seemed  to  be- 
long to  each  other,  than  when  diere 
were  eyes  aroond.  Alethe^  too»  was 
happ]^— innocently  happy,  and  the 
afiectionate  and  confiding  innocence  of 
her  manner  rendered  his  trust  more 
and  more  sacred. 

"  It  was  only,  hotrcYer,  on  subjects 
uneonnected^irith  onr  situatioo  or  bte, 
tliat  she  yielded  to  snch  interehange  of 
thought,  or  that  her  voice  ventured  to 
answer  mine.  The  moment  I  alluded  to 
the  destiny  that  awaked  us,  all  her  cheo^ 
ftrinesB  fled,  and  She  beeaaie  saddened 
and  silent.  When  I  daacribad  to  her  the 
beauty  of  my  own  native  laBd—i«cs  £sanls 
of  inspiiation  and  fields  of  glory-^ber  eyes 
sparkled  with  syn^pathy,  And  sometio^es 
even  softened  into  fondness.  But  when 
I  ventured  to  whisper,  that,  in  that  glo. 
rious  countigry  a  life  full  o^  love  and  li-- 
berty  awaited  her;  when  I  proceeded  to 
contrast  the  adoration  and  bliss  she 
might  command,  with  the  gloomy  auste- 
rities of  the  life  to  which  she  was  hasten- 
ing;—it  was  like  tlie  coming  of  a  sudden 
cloud  over  a  summer  sky.  Her  head 
sunk  as  she  listened  ;•— I  waited  In  vain 
for  an  answer;  and  when,  half  playfully 
reproaching  her  for  this  silence,  I  stoop- 
ed to  take  her  hand,  I  could  feel  the 
warm  tears  &st  falling  over  it. 

**  But  even  this— little  hope  as  it  held 
out— was  happiness.  Though  it  forebo- 
ded that  1  should  lose  her,  U  atip  wbis;- 
pered  that  I  was  loved.** 

At  last  thej  reach  a  chium  in  the 
Mountain  of  tne  Birds,  through  which 
the  scanty  canal  of  the  Nile  flows; 
and  in  some  of  its  ^lopmy  re^sesses— 
if  ihe^  had  rightlv  Mitei|>reted  a  leaf 
on  wmeh  Theora  bad  drawn  a  map  of 
the  region — ^lay  the  dwelling  of  the 
solitary^  Melanius. 


We  cannot  bat  pause  fir  a  Ibw  mo- 
ments here  to  express  our  alrooit  un« 
i|ua1ifiedadmiraaon  and  delight  in  the 
passages  Tiere  quoted,  and  in  maify 
others  wluch  it  was  impossible  I0 
quote.  Mr  Moore's  genius  18  ^rou|{h« 
out  them  all  inspired  with  both  hih* 
roan  and  poetical  sensibilities  of  the 
finest,  the  noblest  kind ;  if  anything 
be  overdone,  it  is  because  his  ep^h 
bums  within  him,  and  rijoioes  in  tld» 
exoess  of  a  glorious  enthusiasm.  We 
seem  to  see  the  character  of  the  Epi-* 
curean  undergoing  purificatibn  by  the 
passions,  and  nature,  touched  at  its 
very  core,  breaking  the  chaitas  of  a 
false  philosophy,  and  ascending  in  the 
(mrcst  bliss  nearer  and  nearer  to  vir- 
tue and  religion.  We  had  alreadf 
admired  Alci[^ron — now  we  begin  ta 
love  him ;  and  as  the  tale  is  fast  ad* 
vancing  to  a  close,  we  hope  that  he 
•and  Alethe  will  belong  to  each  ether 
for  ever. 

The  whole  eharacter  And  bearing  •of 
Alethe  is  indeed  delightfully  inani^ied 
—every  touch  is  true  to  Nature ;  and 
all  those  critics  who  would  pretend  <hat 
Mr  Moore  knowsevery diingabout  gal* 
lantrv,  but  nothing  i^ut  love,  an! 
has  degraded  woman  into  the  sbve  of 
the  passions  and  pleasures  of  man-^ 
may  here  behold  ihe  most  beautiful 
reAitation  of  their  arguments  :  and 
cold,  blind,  and  deaf,  in  sense  and  soul, 
must  they  be  who  do  not  own,  in  af- 
fectionate admiration  of  the  man  and 
the  poet,  that  this  <me  female  cANUfM* 
ter  alone  would  hx  more  than  redeem 
all  Che  errors  of  his  yonthfid  genius 
had  th^y  been  twentnr  ttnea  gmlsr 
than  Ihey  were, — and  Uiat  it  miM 
have  been  so  vividly  ima^ned,  add 
distuictly  drawn,  only  by  a  mind  ^hm 
valed  and  purified  by  iaioiliar  ^snverae 
with  the  beat  thoim^  aiid  lMliiiiP4if 
our  nature,  and  by  experienee  a^jl 
praetiee  of  tiie  beat  tympathies  and 
charities  of  life. 

But  we  bdieve  people  have  iM^befm 
sick  of  the  stniud  chargee  brought 
against  Mr  Moore,  of  a  too  luxuriant 
fancy,  and  an  kaaginatioB  too  ravdi 
addieted  to  revel  among  the  unrabk 
stantiidaBd  quiddy-fi&ig  visiona  df 
the  external  worid.  An  annuitant,  in 
a  thread-bare  and  cast-oflTcoat,  sneera 
at  apparel  on  which  the  nap  ttill  Kca 
thick.  Paupers  hate  the  rich,  and  mo^ 
ralizing  beggars  gTve  the  name  of  yeU 
low  dirt  to  gold. 

There  are  a  million  modes  of  truly 
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fTravting  the. female  chtfraetcr  in  its 
purest  excellence.  But  not  a  single 
on^  of  them  all  rejects  the  aid  of 
ornament.  Even  Allan  Ramsay's 
I'entlauders  are  clothed  in  the  light 
of  poetry,  of  which  strip  tbem^  and 
leave  but  what  is  called  the  absolute 
truth  of  nature,  and  the  Gentle  Shep* 
herd  shall  nercr  be  read  more.  Bums, 
it  is  often  foolishly  said,  paints  the 
cottage  girl,  at  hearth  or  on  the  har-> 
vest  field,  just  as  she  appears  to  all 
ordinary  eyes.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
peasaotrv  of  Scotland  would  not  have 
nallowea  his  immortal  name.  Thom- 
6on  said  that  the  lovely  young  La- 
vinia  needed  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
ornament,  but  was,  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most ;  and  in  one  sense, 
that  was  true.  But  Lavinia  was  splen-* 
didly  endowed  by  nature ;  and  let  no* 
body  believe  that  in  art  too  she  did 
not  excel  her  rustic  rivals — that  her 
manner  and  her  dress  were  not  full  of 
poetry.  Go  back  to  heavenly  Una, 
with  her  milk-white  lamb— farther 
bade  still,  to  the  fairest  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Eve,  and  then  say,  who  ever  drew 
a  picture  of  woman  worthy  of  eternal 
love,  but  poets,  lavish  and  proiligal  of 
the  wealth  of  imagination,  and  who 
scorned  what  is  called  simplicity  as  the 
characteristic  only  of  the  base  and  bar- 
ren, whoae  eyes  on  a  tree  could  see 
bnly  so  many  twigs  and  leaves,  in  the 
fairest  of  God's  creatures,  but  an  as- 
sebablage  of  bones,  sinews,  and  veins  ? 

But  we  bridle  in  our  struggling  muse  with 

That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

Tlie  voyage  of  Alciphron  and  Alethe 
is  now  at  an  end.  They  land— and 
there  is  an  immediate  transition  from 
life  and  bloom  to  the  very  depth  of 
desolatfoQ.  Upon  a  ledge  of  rock  but 
/itele  elevated  above  the  canal,  appears 
wmething  like  the  abode  of  a  human 
being,  a  small  hut  or  cave.  "  This; 
then,  thought  Alciphron,  is  the  home 
to  which  Alethe  is  destined !" 

"  *  We  must  here,'  she  said, «  part  for 
ever.*  I  turned  to  her  as  she  spoke ; 
there  was  a  tenderness,  a  despondency 
in  her  countenance,  that  at  once  sadden- 
ed and  inflamed  my  souL  *  Part  !*  I  ex- 
claimed  passionately,—*  No ! — the  same 
God  shall  receive  us  both.  Tliy  faith, 
Alethe,  shall,  from  this  hour,  l>e  mine ; 
and  I  will  live  and  die  in  this  desert 
with  thee  !* 

'*  Her  surprise,  her  delight,  at  these 


C-Sq*- 


wonl%  wjia  Ifke-  a  momentary  deliduro. 
The  wild  anxious  ^mile  with  which  she 
looked  into  my  face,  as  if  to  ascertain 
.whether  «he  had  indeed  beard  my  words 
arigfat,  bespoke  a  iiappiness  too  mnch 
for  reason  to  bear.  At  length  tbe^ness 
of  her  heart  found  relief  in  tears;  and, 
murmudng  forth  an  incoherent  blessing 
on  my  name,  she  let  her  head  fell  lan- 
guidly and  powerlessly  on  my  arm.  The 
light  from  our  boat-fire  shone  updn  her 
face.  I  saw  her  eye8,.whieh  efae  bad  clo- 
sed for  a  moipent,  again  opeoiag  upon 
me  with  the  same  tenderness,  and-<- 
merclfui  Providence,  how  I  remember 
that  moment  I— >was  •  on  the  point  oC 
bending  down  my  lipa.  towards  hers, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  air  above  our, 
heads,  as  if  it  cane  frooi  Heaven,  there 
burst  forth  a  strain  from  a  choir  of  voices, 
that  with  its  solemn  sweetness  filled  the 
whole  valley.  ' 

"  Breaking  away  from  my  caress  at 
these  supernatural  sounds,  the  maiden 
threw  herself  trembling  upon  her  knees, 
and,  not  daring  to  look  up,  exclaimed 
wildly,  *  My  mother,  oh,  my  mother!* 

*'  It  was  the  Christian's  morning  hymn 
that  we  heard  ;— the  same,  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  that,  on  their  liigli  terrace  at^ 
Memphis,  Alethe  had  been  often  taught" 
by  her  mother  to  sing  to  the  rising  sun." 

Alciphfoa  ascends  by  a  ladder  to  a- 
sort  of  rudeataircase;  and  thus  rcathei, 
a  place  where  he  beholdt  Melaniat, 
and  a  small  congr^ation  of  persecated* 

Christians. 

«  In  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
which  seemed  once  to  have  been  a  Pa- 
gan oratory,  there  was  an  assembly  o( 
seven  or  eight  persons,  some  male,  some 
female^  kneeling  in  silence  round  a  small 
altar  ;^while,  among  them,  as  if  presi- 
ding over  their  ceremony,  stood  an  aged 
man,  who,  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 
was  presenting  to  one  of  the  feonalc  wor- 
shippers an  alabaster  cup,  which  she  ap- 
plied, with  much  reverence,  to  her  lips. 
On  the  countenance  of  the  venerable 
minister,  as  he  pronounced  a  short  prayer 
over  her  head,  there  was  an  expression 
of  profound  feeling,  that  showed  how 
wholly  he  was  absorbed  in  that  rite; 
and  when  she  had  drank  of  the  cup, — 
which  1  saw  had  engraven  on  its  side  the 
image  of  a  iwad,  with  a  glory  round  it>— 
the  holy  man  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

<*  After  this  parting  salutation,  tlie 
whole  group  rose  silently  from'  thcir 
knees;  and  it  was  then,  for  the  ftrtt 
time,  that,  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  one  of 
the  women,  the  appearance  of  a  stimnger 
15 
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mt  tfte  window  w*t  dlteorered.  The 
whole  ttsembTy  seemed  dCaitled  and 
thinilOd,  exoept  biin,  that  superior  pef« 
•on,  who,  ndvsnctikg  from  Che  nifnr  with 
•an  unmOfvd  loofi,  nOfted  the  Uteh  of  the 
•^oor,  which  WM  adjoining  to  the  wirt- 
Tiim,  and  admitted  ma. 
.  •<  Thera  wa%  in  this  old  idm*s  Im- 
ttires,  a  mtelitfa  of  eievatioQ  aftd  aweet- 
jiess^  of  wnplicity  and  energy,  which 
commanded  at  once  attachment  and  hO- 
«igt;lHid  haH.boping:.  hair  fearing  to 
iad  in, Mm  the  dasiined . goardian  of 
Alalia,  I  looked  anxionsly  in  his  Cue 
aa  I  ftntomd,  and  pfonanoeed  the  nanm 
*  MelaaUs  1**-^*  Mchmhia  is  my  namt, 
young  itnngar^' te  aaswored  I '  nad  wha- 
(ker  in  frieadihip  or  in  enmity  thou  oo- 
«leat,MelaAiMhleseaathea.*  lihusaay- 
4«g»hemadoaai(nwiUi  his  ri^t  hand 
ahora myteKl^  while* .with  involuncaiy 
raipeBtj  1  howed  banaalli  the  hanedio- 


<^ « Let  thta  TOhune,*  I  repliad,  <  ao- 
ownr  Cdt  the  peawfiiineae  of  my  misstoa/ 
— mtihe  mme  time  ptftcing  in  his  hand* 
the  copy  of  the  Seriptiirea^  which  had 
bafcft  hUdwn  gift  to  the  mother  of  Alelhe, 
eml  which  her  child  now  hroegfat  is  the 
^■edentkl  of  Iwr  dOma  on  his  protac- 
tiOD.  At  the  eight  Of  this  aacredpledge» 
whiofa  te  Mcognised  instantly^  the  &». 
lemoity  that  had  marked  liis  first  recep^ 
Ikm  of  me  aoftened  into  tendememb 
nioaghta  of  other  times  seemed  to  pass 
throi^h  hia  mind,  and  •••  with  a  sigh  of 
lOcoUectioo,  he  took  fte  book  from  my 
lmnd%  soma  words  on  the  oitter  leaf 
eaoght  his  eye.  They  were  few,— 4iut 
contained,  perhaps,  the  last  wishes  of  the 
dying  Theora,  fen  ns  he  Oageriy  read 
them  over,  I  saw  the  tears  in  his  aged 
eyes»  <  The  trust,'  he  said,  with  a  filter., 
ing  Toice,  <  is  aacred,  and  God  will,  I 
kope^  enable  hb  ieitmit  to  gnard  it  feith. 
My.* 

**  During  this  short  diatogue,  the  other 
pereons  of  the  assembly  had  departed,— 
iein^,  M  I  afterwards  learned,  brethren 
from  the  neighbotsring  henk  of  the  NUe» 
who  came  thee  seoetly  hefera  dagr-hreak» 
tejoiainworsh^hvO^  Feerfallea^ 
their  deseent  dcwa  the  rode  ■light  akam 
Alethe,  t  hnrtied  brieiy  over  the  few 
words  of  explanation  thetTeaHfoed,  and* 
leaving  Che  VenerdMe  Christian  to  feUow 
at  his  leisme»  hasteoed  auioeily  dowa 
to  Njoki  the  mmdes.** 

Uelanitis  WIS  among  tfw  fhvt  of 
those  Christians  of  Egypt,  who,  after 
the  recent  example  of  tne  hermit  Paul. 
rewHmciog  all  the  comforts  of  social 
exbune^Dad  betaken  themaelves to 
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a  Kfe  of  contemplation  in  tke  desert 
'But,  fn  fl3ring  from  the  din  and  di»> 
turbance  of  life,  he  sought  not  to  phc^ 
^himself  beyond  the  reach  of  its  ^m*. 
pathies ;  but  selected  a  retreat  wherfc 
lie  couM  combine  the  advantages  of 
BoUtude  with  those  opportunities  of 
aenring  his  fellow-men,  which  a  neigh** 
bourbood  to  their  haunts  would  ttSSrd. 
In  this  hi%  sacred  retreat,  Melanius, 
with  a  few  faithful  fi^owers,  by  the 
example  of  his  innocent  life,  no  leas 
than  nis  fervid  eloquence,  succeedeft 
in  winning  crowds  of  converts  to  hia 
faith.  His  acquaintance  with  the  mo^ 
ther  of  Alethe,  during  the  short  po*> 
riod  of  her  attendance  at  the  school  of 
t>rigen,  was  soon  interrupted,  and  had 
never  been  renewed  ;  bo(  the  iniereat 
he  had  taken  in  her  fate  was  too  Hvdy 
to  be  forgotten.  From  Alethe  he  first 
hears  of  Theorems  death;  and  their 
meedng  showed  how  deeply  each  re- 
membered, that  the  tie  which  had 
brought  them  together,  was  no  longer 
of  this  world.  We  hare  leen  tho  sud* 
den  passion  of  Alciphron  for  Alethe 
nmotig  the  subterranean  teysteries  of 
the  Egyptian  superatitioii — that  pas* 
sion  insensibly  acquiring  a  purer  and 
higher  character  during  their  tiight— <- 
and  we  finally  see  their  hearts  and 
souls  bound  together  by  a  full  and  al4 
most  perfect  comnratiion  of  the  holiest 
human  afl^tions,  all  purified  and  oko 
vated  by  the  Christian  faith* 

The  concluding  scenes  are  all  paints 
od  with  a  master  s  hand.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  his  dwelling  in  the 
desert,  Alciphron  confesses  that  he 
was  but  the  hypocritical  pupil  of  the 
Christian  anchoret,  without  even  th^ 
excuse  of  fanaticism,  or  of  any  oChet 
madness  but  that  of  lore,  wild  lovc^ 
to  extenuate  his  fall — so  lately  presi- 
ding over  that  splendid  festival  of  the 
Garden— now  self-humbled  into  a  so« 
Htary  outcast.  The  small  critics  have 
been  all  twitting  Mr  Moore  vrith  ha- 
ying represent^  the  Eptcturean  ak 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  his  passion  for  the  dark-eyed  bean^ 
^  of  an  Egyptian  eirl— the  grnceM 
hmba  of  a  trained  dancer,  leading 
choral  movementa  round  the  ahrineft 
«nd  altars  of  Idolatry.  ^ThefeDowA 
lie,  and  they  know  that  they  lie."— 
Aldphron'a  bdlcf  in  ChriatJanity  is  of 
alow  growth-^it  remalna  long  uncer-> 
tain  and  imperfect— hi  Ws  agony  at 
the  danger  of  Alethe,  when  Ac  ia 
about  to  become  a  martyr,  he  la  eten 
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willing  that  she  tlioukl  i/cny  Christ ; 
and  wc  arc  told  that  his  faith  was  fi- 
nally confirmed  by  the  glorious  death 
of  her  he  loved,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  that  faith — and  her  sake,  whose 
holy  and  triumphant  innocence  had 
0}>encd  the  gates  of  his  soul  to  the  en- 
.trance  of  celestial  truth,  Alciphron 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  braaa 
mines  of  Palestine. 
.  Had  Alethe  been  a  Mahomedan 
girl,  Aldohron,  one  of  the  pett^  has 
said,  would  of  course  have  exclaimed 
-^*'  Allah,  Allah — there  is  but  one 
God,  and  Midioroet  is  his  Prophet." 
It  is  possible  he  mi^ht-^and  what 
then  ^  In  that  case  his  whole  nature 
would  have  been  debased  and  degra- 
ded; in  this,  his  whole  nature  was 
elevated  and  ennobled.  In  that  case, 
he  would  have  been  the  slave  of  sen* 
suality.  kept  a  lar^^e  seraglio,  of  which 
.the  fairest  wretches  hi#  liver-cating 
jealousy  would  have  frequently  tied  in 
Aacks,  and  sunk  in  the  sea ;  till  satiated, 
worn-out,  and  drugged  with  opium,  a 
cross-leg^  idiot,  maundering  and 
-maudlinTne  might  have  felt  the  bow- 
string tightening  round  his  throat,  in 
the  hands  of  mutes,  whom  his  own 
.dark- eyed  hour!  of  a  Mahomedan  girl 
had  emplovtd  to  murder  him ;  the 
.embraces  of  her  own  body  being  the 
promised  or  paid  reward.  In  this  cMte, 
jie  felt  for  his  Christian  maid,  all  that 
a  man  ought  to  feel,  who,  in  the  May 
of  mortal  life,  bums  for  tlie  beauti- 
ful, and  in  delighted  imagination  sees 
the  tracesof  hex  footsteps,  and  breathes 
the  incense  of  her  breath,  "  even  in 
dead  insensate  things."  That  passion, 
(bough' of  the  earth  earthy,  was  in« 
ipireSi  with  a  heavenly  sjpirit.  Theq 
under  its  influence  diet  the  desert 
blossom  like  the  rose.  The  beauty  of 
the  hands  of  her  he  loved  became  the 
"  beautv  still  more  beauteous,"  when 
he  beheld  them  folded  in  prayer,  as  his 
Alethe  knelt  by  moonlight  in  the  ora^' 
tory  of  a  Christian  chapel,  and  with 
humble,  contrite,  and  adoring  tears, 
did  water  the  blessed  cross.  Bride— 
wife— what  holy  words  had  they  now 
become  to  his  ear  I  Stronger  far  now 
was  love  than  death  ;  and  what  to  Al- 
ciphron, when  Alethe  went  to  heaven, 
were  the  few  years  of  what  we  call  a 
lon^  life,  ending  calmlv  in  the  shades 
of  time,  to  be  renewed  gloriously  in  the 
brij^taesa  of  etcmitv  f 

NOp  no— thoa  little  impious  Cock- 
ney !— Alciphron  and  Aletne  were  fiir  • 


better,  and  more  bemtiful--*^.  wif er, 
aud  more  bkssed  far-^because  thty 
were  Christians.  For  whatever  thy 
own  small,  sinful,  fleshly  app^ltnfiies 
may  suggpest  to  thy  jninnekui  imagi^ 
nation,  was  the  reugion  the  leas  wor* 
thy  of  the  joys  of  neavea,  becaiiae  it 
in^nrcd,  ma  was  insfrired  by,  the 
most  precioas  passian  M  earth  ? 

It  is  thus  that  Akiphron  liitcBS  to 
Mehoiivs :—  -^ 

•*  Afiter  a  aiglit,  as  it  seened,  of  ant* 
xioua  and  uniteeping  thoaglit,-I  toa^ 
froa  my  bed  and  retamed  r»tbe.gardeA. 
I  fenndthe  Clwistiaii  alona,— seated,  xntL 
der  the  shade  of  one  of  his  treas,  at  a 
small  table^  wUh  a  votooe  uiimIM  be: 
Ibre  him,  widle  a  besudfal  antelope  hf 
sicepifig  at  Us  feet;  Strwsk  foteiUy  by 
the  contrast  wbioh^he  ptaauated  to  those 
lUMghty  priast%  wfaoia  I  had  seett  swr 
roovded  by  the  pomp  and  gqifsawsasw 
of  temples,  *  Is  this,  then,'  thoaght  f, 
« the  tmih  before  whieh  the  World  trem- 
bles— its  temple  the  desert,  its  treaswf  a 
book,  and  its  High  Priest  Hie  seNc^ 
dweHerofthevoefc!* 
.  <<-He4iadpre^redft>rBBe»Bimplebbut 
hospitable  repast^  of  ifliieh  fruiei  from  his 
own  gai^en^  the  white  bread  of  Olyrs^ 
and-the  juice  of  the  honey-cane,  were  the 
most  costly  luxuries.  Hia  asanner  to  bm 
•was  even  more  eordial  than  before ;  but 
the  absence  o(  Alethe,  and,  stiU  more,  the 
ominous  reserve,  with  i^iiicli  he  not  only, 
bimself,  refrained  from  all  mention  of  her 
name,  but  elnded  the  few*  inquiries,  by 
which  I  sought  to  lead  to  it,  seemed  to 
confirm  all  &e  fears  I  had  fsit  In  parting 
from  her. 

**  She  liad  acquainted  him,  it  was  evi. 
dent,  with  the  whole  history  of  our  fi^bt. 
My  reputation  as  a  philosopher— my  de* 
sire  to  become  a  Christian— all  was  jd* 
ready  known  to  the  sealous  Anchoret, 
and  the  sul]ject  of  my  conversiofi  xhA 
the' very  firet  on  which  he  entered.  O 
pride  of  philosophy,  how  wert  thou  then 
humbled,  and  with  what  shame  did  I 
stand,-  easting  dewn  my  eye,  before  that 
vetfietaMe  nnm,  as,  with  ingetauons  tnist 
in  the  fliocerity  of  my  intention,  he  wcl<* 
corned  me  to  a  partieipafeion  of  his  holy 
hope,  and  imprinted  the  Kiss  of  Charity 
on  myteidclbAw! 

-  <*  Embamissed  as  I  felt  by  the  con^ 
sctonsness  of  hypocrisy,  I  was  even  stiJl 
more  perplexed  by  ay  total  igtiorince  of 
the  real  tenets  of  the  (kith  to  which  I  pro- 
fessed wiyaalf  a  convert..  Abashed  and 
confused,  and  with  a  heart  sick  at  its  own 
deceit,  1  heard  the  animated  and  eloquent 
gratulstions  of  the  Christian,  as  though 
thiny  were  word?  In  a  dresm,  without  link 
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hr  m^ntn^ ;  nor  couM  dlaguise  but  by 
the  mockery  of  a  reverential  bow,  at 
every  punse,  the  entire  want  of  self.pos- 
tension,  and  even  of  ipeech,  under  which 
1  laboored. 

**  A  few  minuteii  more  of  such  trial,  and 
t  must  have  avowed  my  imposture.  But 
the  holy  man  aaw  my  embarrassment  ;•— 
ind,  whether  mistaking  it  for  awet  or 
knowing  it  to  be  ignorance,  relieved  m« 
horn  my  perplexity  by,  at  onc«,  changing 
the  theme.  Having  gently  awakened  his 
antelope  Arom  its  sleep,  *  You  have 
beard,*  he  nid,  *  I  doubt  not,  of  my  bro- 
dier-anehoret,  Paul,  who,  from  his  cave 
hi  the  Marble  mountains,  near  the  Red 
Sea,  aeod*  hourly  *  the  sacrifice  of  itiank*- 
giving*  to  h^isveiu  Of  his  walks,  they  tell 
OM,  a  lion  is  the  eompank>n ;  but,  for 
Mt,*  be  added,  with  a  playful  and  signi* 
hcmat  smile,  *  who  try  my  powers  of  ta* 
iDlng  but  on  the  gentler  animals,  this  fee- 
bie  fh\[4  of  the  desert  is  a  far  filter  play- 
mate.* Then,  toking  bis  staff,  and  put* 
tfog  tlM  time-worn  volume  which  be  had 
been  rouliog  into  a  large  goat*ikin  pouch. 
Chat  hung  1^  his  side, '  I  will  now,'  said 
be,  *  lead  thee  over  my  rocky  kingdom,— 
fiiat  thou  mayst  see  in  what  drear  and 
b«rren  places,  that  '  fruit  of  the  ^rit,* 
Peace,  may  be  gathered.'  " 

^  Aldphnm  listened  with  rerertnce 
to  aU  Oie  disconraes  of  MeUmua ;  but 
th«  baleful  aeepticism  of  the  Bpiea<4 
rean  Pbiloaophy  atili  kppt  his  heart 
ahntagainst  tne  awfnl  truths  of  Chria- 
tianity.  He  waa  not  yet  worthy  to  be  a 
believer*  Appalled  by  hia  own  gloomy 
hniginaiioaay  he  winden  among  the 
rocn. 

*  ''Onappioaebingtheeav^tomyasto. 
nishmeni^  I  aaw  a  light  within.    At  such 

•  moment,  any  Tetdg*  of  life  was  wel- 
come, and  i  hailed  the  nnexpected  appear- 
ance with  pleaaure*  On  enteringv  tww* 
ever,  f  found  the  cbaiahei  aa  lonely  aa  I 
hadlefliL  l^e light caM from  a hmp 
(hat  homed  brightly  on  the  taUe ;  beaido 
It  ifaa  unfolded  the  volnme  which  Mehu 
nius  had  broiight»  and  upon  the  leavea— 
eh,  joy  and  snrprtoe— lay  the  wett-kaewB 
cross  of  Alethe  I 

'  ••What  hand,  bet  her  own,  could  have 
prepared  thia  reception  Ibr  maF-^Tbe 
irery  thought  sent  a  hope  Into  my  heart, 
before  which  an  despondency  fled.  Bvea 
(be  gloom  of  the  deaert  was  ftngotten^ 
ind  my  cave  at  ooce  bri|^tened  into  m 
bowlr.** 

Alethe  reminds  l^m  of  ibc  vow  he 
bad  plolo^  to  her  under  the  Hei« 
roii'a  rock ;  and  Akipbron^  (hough 
yet  an  unbeliever,  it  willing  to  per* 


fuade  her  that  lie  is  not  so;  aihV  ta- 
king up  the  Bible,  bis  cycb  fall  oh 
these  words — "  The  Lord  hath  com- 
manded the  blessing— even  the  Hie 
for  evermore."  But,  alas !  the  fraud « 
of  the  Memphian  priesthood  had  dis- 
pelled all  his  trust  in  the  powers  of 
religion.  His  heart  relapsed  into  iu 
gloom  of  scepticism,  and  to  the  word 
of  *'  Life" — the  only  answer  it  sent 
back  was  "  Death."  Alethe,  with  all 
the  beautiful  meckrtess  of  the  Chris-^ 
tian  faith,  strives  not  to  convert  Alci« 
pbron  by  any  weak  words  of  hers— 
out  truata  in  her  piety,  and  in  the 
power  of  prayer.  But  the  learned 
Alelanius  shows  him,  from  the  his^ 
tory  of  Chriadanity,  that  the  li^ 
waa  from  Heaven.  He,  in  the  wis* 
dom  and  knowledge  of  old  age,  waa 
privileged  to  speak  with  the  sceptic — 
she,  in  the  aimplicitv  and  innocence 
of  youth,  waa  auent  nefore  him ;  but 
while  she  aat  weeping  at  the  feet  of 
Melaniua,  there  was  to  Aldphron  elo- 
quence beyond  that  of  an  angel'a  vcnce, 

«<  In  die  small  oih  of  eadi  pariiauUr 
t*r." 

*«  After  4  panae>  as  if  dbaoihed  in  the 
iounensity  of  tlie  aulyect,  the.  holy  man- 
continued  hia  sublime  theme*  looking 
hack  to  the  earllett  annals  of  time^  he 
showed  how  constantly  every  relapse  of 
the  human  race  Into  idoktry  has  been 
Hollowed  by  some  manifestation  of  divin» 
power,  chastening  the  proud. by  punisli- 
meat,  and  winning  back  the  humble  by 
love.  It  was  to  preserve,  he  said,,  onex- 
linguished  upon  earth,  that  vital  truUit— 
the  Creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme. 
Being.*— that  God  chose,  from  among  the 
nations,  an  humble  and  enslaved  race  ;— 
that  he  brought  them  ent  of  their  capti. 
vity '  on  caglea"  wings,'  and,  surrounding 
every  step  of  their  course  with  miracles, 
phwed  them  befare'  Ihe  eyea  of  all  sue- 
eeedteg  generatiens,  as  the  depositaries' 
of  bis  will,  and  the  ever-duiing  memoriala 
el  hia  power. 

'^  PiMalngi  then.  In  review  Che  long 
train  of  inspired  interpreter^  wfaoae*pens 
and  whose  tongues  were  made  the  echoes 
of  the  Divfaie  voice,  he  traced,  through 
the  evestta  of  anoeesaive  agea,  the  gradual 
ualbldmf  of  the  daefc  aeheoe  of  Provi* 
denea  darhneaa  witttoal^  but  all  light 
and  ^ory  wiflbk.  The  gHmpses  of  a 
coesing  redemptum,  visible  even  through 
the  wrath  of  heaven ;— the  long  scries  of 
pffophccy,  thfOngh  whkh  thia  hope  runs, 
hurutng  and  aliie,  Hke  a  apark  tliroegli  a 
chain ;— the  merciful  preparation  of  the 
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hegita  of  mankind  for  the  great  trial  of 
their  iaith  and  obedience  that  wa^  at 
handy  not  on)v  by  miracles  that  appealed 
to  tlie  living,  but  by  predictions  launched 
into  futurity  to  carry  conviction  to  the  yet 
Unborn ; — '  through  all  the^e  glorious  and 

'beneficent  gradations  we  may  track/  said 
he,  *  the  manifest  footsteps  .of  a  Creator, 
^vancing  to  his  grand,  ultiaiate  end,  the 
salvation  of  his  creatures.' 

**  After  some  hours  devoted  to  these 
holy  instnietionsv  we  returned  to  the  nu 
vine,  and  Melanius  left  me  at  my  cave; 
pn^g,  as  he  parted  from  me,— with  a 
benevolence  I  but  ill,  alas. !  deserved,—* 
that  my  soul,  under  these  lessons,  might 
C«  *  as  a  watered  garden,'  and,  ere  long, 
bear  *  fruit  unto  life  eternal.' 
. .  <*  Next  nooming,  I  was  again  at  mf 
study,  and  even  more  eager  in  the  task 
than  l^fore.  With  tlie  commentary  of  the 
Hermit  freshly  in  my  memory,  I  ^gain 
read  through«  with  attention,  the  Book  of 
the  Law.  But  in  vain  did  I  seek  the  pro- 
.  mise  of  immortality  in  its  pages.  *  It 
telii^  me,*  said  J, '  of  a  God  coming  down 
to  earthf  but  of  the  ascent  of  Man  to 
lieaven  it  speaks  not.  The  rewards,  the 
puniahment^  it  announce^,  lie  all  on  this 
aide  ef  the  grave;  nor  did  even  the  Om* 
nipotent  offer  to  his  own  chosen  servants 
H  hope  beyond  the  impassable  limits*  of 
this  world.  Where,  then,  is  the  salvatioin 
of  which  the  Christian  spoke?  or,  if 
Death  be  at  the  root  of  die  faith,  con  lifia 

.  spring  out  of  it  r 

**  Again,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint* 
ment,  did  I  mock  at  my  own  willing  self* 

,  delusion,— agaUi  rail  at  the  arts  of  tluit 
traitress.  Fancy,  ever  ready,  like  the  De« 
Ulah  of  this  book,  to  steal  upon  the  slum- 
hers  of  Reason,  and  deliver  him  up,  shon» 
and  powerless,  to  bis  foes.  If  deception; 
—thooght  1,  wHh  a  sigb-«be  neeeisary^ 
at  least  let  me  not  pvactise  it  on  myself; 
— in  the  desperate  alternative  before  me, 
let  me  rather  be  even  hypocrite  than' 
dope. 

^  These  selMceiislngTeflectioiw,  cheetn 
less  as  they  rendered  my  task,  did  iMi 
abate,  for  a  single  moment^  my  indostiy 
in  pursuing  it.  I  read  on  and  on,  with 
a  sort  of  stdlen  apath/,  neither  charaM 
by  styles  nor  transported  hy  imager^,*-. 
that  fatal  bUght  in  my  heart  havh^  oooi. 
municated  itadf  to  my  fancy  and  tattei 
Xhe  curses  a«d  the  blessmga,  the  glory 
and  the  ruin,  whiehthe  liistDHan  record^ 
ed  and  the  prophet  paedieced,  seeesed  wA 
of  this  world,— all  temporal  and  eivthlfw 
lliat  mortality,  of  which  the  foontaiiKf 
bead  liad  tasted,  tinged  the  whold  Mnam  t 
Mid  when  I  read  the  Woida,  f  all  hi«  of 
the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again,'  d 
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feeling,  like  the  wind  of  the  deaert,  came 
wltheringly  over  ine.  Love,  Beauty,  Glo- 
ry,  everything  most  bright  upon  earth, 
appeared  sinking  before  my  eyes,  under 
this  dreadful  doofO,  into  one  general  masa 
of  corruption  and  silence. 

**  Possessed  by  the  image  of  desolatkm 
I  bad  called  up,  I  laid  my  head  on  the 
book  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  Death, 
in  all  his  most  ghastly  varieties,  paaaed 
before  me ;  and  I  had  contmued  thus  for 
some  time,  as  under  the  influence  of  a 
(earful  vision,  when  the  touch  of  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder  roused  me.  Looking 
up,  I  saw  the  Anchoret  standing  by  my 
side;— 4iia  countenance  beaming  with 
that  sublime  tranquillity,  which  a  hope 
beyond  this  earth  alone  can  bestow* 
How  I  envied  him  ! 

<*  We  again  took  our  way  to  tbt  eeat 
opon  the  mountain,— •the  gloom  In  mj 
own  mind  making  everything  around  me 
more  gloomy.  Forgetting  my  hypocrisy 
in  my  feelings,  I,  at  once,  avowed  to  hfan 
all  the  doubts  and  fears  which  ray  study 
of  the  morning  had  awakened. 

**  *  Thou  art  yet,  my  son,'  he  answer* 
ed,  <  but  on  the  threshold  of  our  fiudu 
Thou  hast  seen  but  the  first  rudimenta 
of  the  Divine  plan;— its  full  and  con- 
summate perfection  hath  not  yet  opened 
upon  thee.  However  glorious  that  ma- 
nifeitatum  of  Divinity  on  Mount  dlnsA,  it 
waa  but  the  forerunner  of  another,  itiU 
more  gforious,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  Cime^ 
was  to  bnrst  upon  the  wnHd ;  -when  aH, 
that  had  aeemed  dim  and  uieomplet^vM 
to  be  perfected,  and  the  premise^  ah»- 
dowed  out  by  the  ^ipiiU  efpnuihecy/ 
realized ;— when  the  silenoe^  thnfc  lay  ae 
a  aeal  on  the  future^  waa  to  be  bfokePi 
and  the  gUid  tidingaof  lifoand  ufMsortal- 
ity  proclaimed  to  the  world  1' 

**  Obaervi^g  my  featnrea  bqghten  at 
these  WQidsb  the  pio«ia  onin  continued., 
Afiticipating  fomc  Pf  thai  holy  knowledge 
1^  vaa  in  stovf  for  o^  he  trac^ 
throogli  aU  its  wopdcra  an<  mercica,  th« 
gmat.ivor)(.of  R^dempt^op,  dwelling  oi^ 
ev^ry  nUraculous  circiu^atancf  coiinei^ 
with  it ;— ^the  exalted  mature  of  the  Beipft 
Vy  .whose  ministry  it  was  accomplished^ 
the  noblest  and  first  created  of  the  Son^ 
of  God,  iniierior  only  to  the  oq^  seU-cx- 
istepit  Father ;— the  mystcuous  lacama». 
tk)n  of  this  heavenly  messenger  ;—thf 
ipiracles  that  authenticated  hia  diving 
inissioQ ;— ihe  example  of  obedience  to 
pod  and  love  to  men,  which  he  set,  an  f 
shining  light,  before  the  world  for  artri 
— «nd,  lastly  and  chiefly,  his  death  and 
re8urrectk>n,  by  which  the  covenant  of 
Ri^rcy  wns  sealed,  and  <life  tf 
tality  brought  to  light/ 
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.  <«<8i]cb/eontii)m4tb«Heniut*wii| 
^e  Medial;pr»  pcpipifled  tbroogfa  all  timfi. 
IQ  *  qiake  recoficiliatioii  for  iniquity/  to 
4rt)«iW9  deatli  into  lif0»  and  bring  *  healing 
9P  bU  wings*  to  a  darkened  world.  Such 
was  the  last  crowning  dispefisation  oC 
||ia^  God  of  beneTolence,  in  whose  handa 
9in  and  death  are  but  instruments  of 
HveElastlog  good,  and  who,  through  a|^> 
parent  eyil  and  temporary  retributioiit 
bringing  all  thinga  <  out  pf  darfcnesa  into 
bia  manrellous  light,'  proceeds  watchfully 
and  unebangingly  to  the  great,  final  object 
of  his  providence^— the  lestoratipn  of  th« 
.  whole  huBum  race  to  purity  and  happl* 

.  ''With  a  mind  astonished,  if  not  tooeb* 
edy  by  these  discourses,  I  returned  to  my 
cave,  and  found  the  lamp,  as  httattf  ree^ 
lighted  to  receive  me.  Thevolupae  whi«ll 
I  had  been  reading  woa  replaced  by  an* 
otheiv  whic|i.Iay  open  apon  the  tables 
with  a  branch  of  fresh  palm  between  its 
leaves.  Though  I  coold  not  have  a  doubt 
to  whose  gentle  hand  I  wm  indebted  for 
this  invisUile  superintendence  over  my 
studies,  there  was  yet  a  something  in  it^ 
to  like  spiritual  Interposition,  that  it  aw- 
ed me ;— and' never  more  than  at  thlt 
moment,  when,  on  ^roaching  the  70- 
lume,  I  saw,  as  the  light  glist^ied  over 
iU  silver  letters,  that  it  was  the  very 
Book  of  JLife  of  which  the  Hermit  bad 
'  'Spoken!** 

Alethe.  iiieanwiule«  baa  told  Mela* 
niuB  all  WMi  had  posaed  between  her«> 
self  and  Alciphron.  The  good  Her* 
mit  heart  of  their  attachment  with 
pIeaaiire-*-ond  seea  in  Alciphron's  af- 
ieetion  for  the  young  orphan  a  provi«» 
dentaal  reaonree  againat  that  f riendlew 
solitude  in  which  his  death  muat  toon 
leanre  her.  JMk&  had,  but  the  day 
belbfo,  aller  a  prepaiatMK  of  prayer 
and  repentnoce^  auch  osoveB-hcr  pure 
apiril  loquiiod^  been  admiiled,  bf  tho 
saevedordittoact  of  baptian,  into  Iha 
bono*!  of  dM'lahb  ,*  and  tho  wbits 
garment  she  wore,  the  r^  of  gold  on 
her  finger,  w«re  mibols  of  <'  Aat 
new  Wc"  Into  whid  sbe  had  been  M* 
tmted. 

Aldphron  feels' that  sorrow  !i  not 
the  only  awdeener  of  detotfon,  but 
that  joy  may  sometimes  call  the  holy 
spark  to  life.  Returning  to  his  cave, 
he  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  anq 
prays,  that  if  there  be  indeed  a  Being 
who  watches  over  mankind^  he  woulc^ 
send  down  one  ray  of  his  truth  into  hi^ 
soul^  and  m^ke,  it  worthy  of  the  bks«^ 


ing  proffiBied  to  liinp^  bplb  btrt  aoA 

hmiftcr.    . 

'  **  My  dkjnr  now  rolled  oil  in  a  per^ 
jbeaih  of  happiness.  Every  hour  oi  the 
morning  was  welcomed  as  btihging  nearer 
and  nearer  the  blest  time  of  sunset,  when 
the  Hermit  and  Alethe  never  fiiiled  to  JMy 
their  visit  to  my  now  charmed  bive,  where 
her  smile  left  a  light,  at  each  parting,  that 
lasted  tni  her  return.  Then,  our  rambleSy 
by  star-light,  over  the  mountain ;— our 
pauses,  on  the  way,  to  contemplate  the 
bright  wonders  of  Uiat  heaven  above  U9  ^ 
.—our  repose  by  the  cistern  of  the  rock^ 
and  our  silent 'listening,  through  hours 
that  seemed  teihutes,  to  the  holy  6*0^ 
quence  of  our  teacher;— all,  all  was  happi- 
ness of  the  mostheartfelt  kind,  and  such  as 
even  the  doubts,  the  eoM  lingering  donbnf 
that  still  hung,  like  a  mist,  around  my 
heart,  could  neither  cloud  nor  dillL 

**  When  the  moonlight  nights  retmti* 
ed,  we  used  to  venture  info  the  deleft  $ 
and  those  sands,  which  but  lately  batf  up* 
peered  to  Ine  to  desohite,  ndw  wor^eftn 
a'ebaeffnl  and  smiling  aspeet.  I^tlw 
light,  innocantheart  of  A|etl^^  oyaiyth^ 
was  a  source  of  enjoyments  For  her^ 
•ven  the  desert  had  its  jewels  and  flowers ; 
and  tomatoes  her  deliglit  wan  to  snatch 
among^thf  sands  fbrthoto  hsslHifrt  peb* 
Mes  of  jasper  that  abound  in  them  ;-«^ 
tometiasos  bar  eyes  sparkled  on  findbg) 
perhaps,  a  stunted  marigold,  or  one  al 
thoto  bitter,  scarlet  ihiwetf,  tint  lend 
their  moekery  of  ornament  to  the  deserts 
In  all  theto  pursuits  and  pleasnrte  Vba 
,  good  Hermit  took  a  share,  minglh%  wMi 
them  oceaskioallytheriBieotionsoratoi 
navolent  piety,  that  lent  its  own  Sh^bfisl 
hue  to  ail  the  works  of  crwtlon,  and  sass 
the  consoling  troth, '  God  is  Loir^?  wiisi 
ten  legibly  everywhere.  '   " 

<*  Such  WBS,  for  a  few  wedcs^  my  bftss^ 
ful  life.  Oh  asomings  of  hope,  oh  nigfata 
pf  happiness^  with  arbat  moantful  plaai 
anre  do  I  retrace  year  flight,  and  how 
reloetaotJy  pass  to  the  tad  aveau  that 
foUQwedl 

**  During  this  time,  in  con^plianoa  trilili 
tha  ^Irishes  of  Melanins,  who  seemed  urn 
willing  thai  I  should  become  whoNf 
astrai^ed  kom  the  world,  I  oeeslkmal^ 
paid  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  city,  An* 
^o^  wbicby  as  the  capital  of  tha  Thai 
baid,  is  the  centre  of  all  the  luxury  of 
Upper  £gypt.  Hera,-Hto  ehangvd  waa 
p»y  every  reeling  1^  the  ail^tiaaslBnnii% 
passion  that  possessed  me,— I  wandciadi 
^naofused  and  uuinterestel  by  eitbsr  tha 
vcenqf  qr  the  people  %\tU  suncoundtd  sto} 
and,  sighing  fpc  that  i^o^y  s^litn^a  ^^rhaio 
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JUMli^i  bcHMAIi«^  M^thii  lo  be'  the  wfl- 
deniess,  and  that  the  world.  ^ 

.  «  £vep  tilt  tlipughriof  my  own  nalive' 
AtlieuB,  tbHt  were  called  up,  at  everj^ 
«tep,  by  tiie  light,  Grecian  arcbitectute 
^(  tliis  imperial  city,  did  not  av^-aken  one 
single  regret  ia  my  beart^ne  with  to 
exchange  even  an  hpar  of  my  deaert  foe 
the  best  luxuries  and  bonours  that  await* 
ed  me  io  the  Garden.  I  saw  the  arches 
of  triumph ;— I  walked  under  the  superlf 
portico,  whidi  encircles  the  whole  city 
with  its  marble  shade  ;— 1  stood  in  tlie 
Circus  of  the  Sun,  by  whose  rose-colour- 
ed pillars  the  mysterious  mo%'eme;its  of 
lh9  Nile  are  meahured  ; — all  tliese  bright 
ornaments  of  glory  and  art,  as  well  as  the 
guy  multitude  that  enlivened  them,  I  saw 
if'ik  an  unheeding  eye.  If  they  awaken* 
cd  in  me  any  thought,  it  was  the  mourn* 
nil  idea,  that,  one  di^,  like  Thjebes  aii4 
lleliopolis,  this  pageant  would  pass  away, 
leaving  notbinf:  behind  but  a  liew  mouhlv 
^ring  inins,— like  the  sea-shella  found 
yrbere  the  ooean  has  beeib-^-io  tell  that 
tiie  great  tide  of  Life  was  ooce  tber^  I*'  . 

''  e&m  after  is  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  their  bctrothtnent.       '       ' 

'  ^.  At  tfi0  accMtomed  time  AWtfae  and 
be  weipe,  At  my  save.  It  «raa  evident  that 
be  had  not  conniuBicated  to  her  the  im 
(elligence  whiefa  I  bad  broiigbt»  iof  never 
iid  brow  wear  suck  a  bappinesa  as  that 
ftrbicb  now  .played  round  bors;>i*it  was, 
qhu,  not  of  this  earth !  Mcktiius,  him* 
wtAi,  though  composed,  waa  thoughtful ; 
and  the  solemnity,  almost  approaching 
tQ  melancholy,  with  which  he  placed  the 
band  of  Alethe  in  mine-*in  the  perform* 
an«e,  too,  of  a  caiemony  that  oyg^  to 
bnvf  f|Ued  my  heart  with  joy— -saddened 
and  alarmed  me..  This  ceremony  was 
our  bft9Qthteentr-4he  plightbg  of  Out 
isith  to  eadi  otfaer,-^wbicb  w«^  now  so* 
lemnited  on  the  rook  before  the  door  of 
my  cave,  in  the  foci  of  tlitt  sunset  hea- 
yan,  with  its  one  scar  standing  as  witness. 
After  a  blessing  from  the  Hermit  on  our 
■ipoasal  pledge,  I  placed  the  ringi*-^tbe 
earnest  of  our  Aiture  union,*-Hm  her  ftn* 
ger,  and,  in  the  blnsh,  with  iHiiefa  shi 
fttrrnnderad  bar  whole  heart  to  me  at 
th«t  instant,  forgot  everything  but  my 
happineflSi  and  felt  secure,  even  against 
litfll 

I  ^  Wt  took  our  accustomed  walk  orer 
Ihe  roeks  and  on  the  desert.  'JTlie  moon 
nwt  eo  bright,— like  the  daylight.  Indeed, 
of  other  dimes — that  we  ^ould  see  plainly 
thv  traeks  of  the  wild  antefopet  in  the 
1 1  Md  it  waa  not  without  a  sligbt 


trenaUe  of  foeling  in  lila  Yoke,  as  if  some 
melaiichuly  analogy  occurred  to  him  as  he 
^ke,  thvt  the  good  Hermit  said,  *  1  have 
observed  in  my  walks,  that  wherever  the 
track  of  that  gentle  animal  is  seen,  there 
is,  almost  always,  the  foot-print  of  a  beast 
of  prey  near  it.*  He  regained,  however, 
bis  usual  cheerfulness  btfore  we  parted, 
and  fixed  the  following  evenhig  for  an 
excursion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravinet 
to  a  point,  lookinfr,  be  said,  *  toward*  that 
northern  region  of  the  desert,  where  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  encamped  in  their  de* 
parture  out  of  bondage.'  '* 

The  rage  of  persecution  now  bursts 
forth  against  the  poor  Secluded  Chiis* 
timis^MeUnius  is  a  martyr — and, 
Alethe  surroundiil  with  the  snares  of 
death.  Her  brows  are  wreathed  with 
one  of  those  chaplets  of  cond,  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  young 
Christian  maidens  to  array  themadvef 
on  the  day  of  their  martyrdom  ;  and 
she  is  flung  into  prison.  Aldphron, 
through  the  interest  which  his  tritnd, 
&  youn^  Tribune,  has  with  the  guard, 
is  admitted  int  j  the  celL 

*'  She  was  half  reclining,  with  her  fiice 
hid  in  her  hands,  upon  a  couch,— mt  the 
foot  of  which  stood  an  idol,  over  whose  hi- 
fleous  featufes  a  lamp  of  naphthe,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,  shed  a  wild  and  ghastly 
glare.  On  a  Uble  before  the  image  stood 
a  censer,  with  a  smalt  vessel  of  incenso 
beside  it,— one  grain  of  which,  thrown 
TOlontarily  into  the  flame,  wooW,  even 
now,  save  that  precious  life.  So  strange, 
so  fearful  was  the  whole  seene,  that  I 
almost  donbted  iu  reality.  Alethe !  my 
own,  happy  Alethe !  canity  I  thon^ght, be 
thon  that  I  look  upon  ? 

**  She  now,  slowly  md  with  diiBmHy, 
laiaed  her  heed  tfom  the  cooeh  $  .en  oh* 
serving  which,  the  kind  Tkabnnf  with- 
drew, apd  we  wett  ieft  alone.  There  was 
a  paleness,  as  eC  death,  over  her  foatunes ; 
and  those  eyes,  wbicb  when  last  I  mm 
them,  were  but  too  brightf  too  happy  for 
^tbis  worM,  looked  dim  and  sunken.  In 
raising  herself  up^  she  put  her  bead,  ait 
if  from  pain,  to  her  forehead,  wbos^ 
marble  hue  but  appeared  mare  dcaih-likc 
from  those  red  bands  that  lay  so  awiuliy 
across  iL 

**  After  wandering  vaguely  for  a  mi- 
nute, ber  eyes  rested  upon  me,— *aTid, 
with  a  shriek,  half  terror,  half  joy,  she 
sprung  from  the  couch,  and  sunk  upon 
ber  knees  by  iny  side.  She  bad  believed 
me  dead  ;  and,  even  now,  scarcely  trust- 
ed her  senses.  *  My  husband !  my  love  !* 
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»|ie  tfxettimad ;  '  ob,  if  thou  eoraett  to 
fiUI  me  from  tSiia  world,  tjc^ol^  i  am  r<MU 
dy !'  In  saying  this  9he  pointed  wild|j 
CO  that  oflainoui  wreath,  and  then  drop- 
ped  her  bead  down  upon  my, knee,  as  if 
an  arrow  bad  pierced  it 

«  /  Alttbe!'— i  cried,  terrified  to  the 
Tery  tout  by  that  mysterious  pang,— and 
|be  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to  reani- 
mate her ;— she  looked  up,  with  a  faint 
smile,  in  my  face.  Her  thoughts,  which 
had  evidently  been  wandering,  became 
collected ;  and  in  her  joy  at  my  safety, 
her  sorrow  at  my  sufferings  she  forgot 
wholly  the  fate  that  impended  over  her. 
self.  Ix)ve,  innocent  love,  alone  occu- 
pied all  her  thoughts;  and  the  tender- 
nest  with  which  she  spoker-oh,  at  any 
other  moment,  how  I  would  have  listen- 
ed, have  lingered  upon,  have  btessed  every 
word ! 

^  But  the  time  (lew  b&t— the  dreadful 
morrow  was  upproaching.  Already  I  saw 
her  writhing  in  the  band^.of  the  torturer 
^•the  flames,  the  Vsoks,  the  wheels,  were 


before  my  eyes  f  Half  frandc  with  the 


Ume  that  her  reeoUition  was  fixed,  I  flmig 
myself  from  the  litter,  in  an  agony  of 
weeping,  and  supplieated  her,  liy  the  love 
she  bore  me,  by  Ui«  bappinest  that  awalti- 
ed  uS,  by  her  own  merciful  God,  who  wae 
too  good  to  require  such  a  aaerjfiee,-*by 
ail  that  the  roost  passionate  anxiety  could 
dic;ate,  I  implored  that  she  would  avert 
from  us  the  dooru  that  was  coming,  anfl 
—but  for  once— comply  with  the  vaio 
^remony  demanded  df  her. 
.  **  Slu-iiiking  from  me,  as  I  spoke,— but 
with  a  look  more  of  sorrow  than  reproach, 
1.'  What,  tliou,  too !'  she  said  mourn- 
fully.— *  thou,  into  whose  spirit  I  had 
fondly  hoped  the  same  heavenly  truth  had 
descended  as  into  my  own  !  Oh,  be  noi 
thou  leagued  with  those  who  would  tempt 
me  to  ■•  make  shipwreck  of  my  faith  !'• 
Thou,  who  couldst  alone  bhid  me  to  life, 
use  not  tby  power ;  but  let  me  die,  as  He 
1  serve  bath  commanded,— die  for  the 
Truth.  Remember  the  holy  lessons  we 
heard  on  those  nighu,  those  happy  nights, 
when  both  the  Present  and  Future  smi- 
led upon  us,— wheti  even  the  gift  of  eter- 
nal  life  came  more  welcome  to  my  sout, 
from  the  blessed  conriction  that  thou 
wert  to  be  a  sharer  in  it ;— shall  I  forfeit 
now  that  divine  pririlege  ?  shall  I  deny 
the  true  God,  whom  we  then  learned  to 
love? 

*« « No,  my  own  betrothed,'  she  conti- 
nued,  pointing  to  the  two  rings  on  her 
finger; '  behold  these pledges,---they  are 
botli  sacred.  I  should  have  been  as  true 
to  thee  as  I  am  now  to  heaven,-^nor  in 
that  }t(e  to  which  T  am  hastening  shnll 


The  Epiairtam.  ^tM 

our  love  be  kfttM^tf^  ShMd  the  ktl^ 
lism  of  fire»  through  which  1  shail  ipasa 
to-oKNrrow,  make  me  worthy  to  be  heard 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  I  will  inter^ 
cede  for  thy  soul— I  will  pray  that  it  mey 
yet  share  with  mine  that  '*  inheritance^ 
Immortal,  and  undefiled,**  which  Merq^ 
offers,  and  that  thou,— my  dear  motlier. 
—and  I '  J 

**  She  here  dropped  her  voice ;  the  mo- 
mentary animation,  with  which  devotiuu 
and  affection  had  inspired  her,  \'anished  ; 
—and  a  darkness  overspread  all  her  ffi^- 
tures,  a  livid  darkness, — like  the  coming 
of  death, — that  made  me  shuddler  throng 
every  limb.  Seizing  my  hand  ebnvuH 
lively,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  fearfM 
eagerness,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  sbme'conw 
•oling  assurance  from  my  owoHps,-^ 
'  Believe  me,'  she  continued,  *ilOt  all  tb« 
torments  they  are  preparing  for'me,— ^ot 
even  this  deep,  iHimf  ng  pain  in  my  brow, 
which  they  will  banUy  equal,— eoold  be 
lialf  so  dreadful  to  me,  as  the  tbbugbft 
thee  I  leave  thee    ■   ' 

^  Hen  bervoiee  again  &lled;  her  head 
annk  apon  my  mm,  and— mereifei  .Oo4 
let  me  leeget  what  I  then  folt, — I  aavr 
tliat  she  was  dy'mg !  Whether  I  nttmd 
any  ery,  I  know  not ;  but  the  Tribuae 
came  rushing  into  tiie  chamber,  and,  look- 
ing  on  the  maiden,  said,  with  a  face  full 
of  horror,  *  It  is  but  too  true  !* 

*'  He  then  told  me  in  a  low  voice,  what 
he  had  just  ^earned  ^om  the  guardian  of 
the  prison,  that  the  band  round  the  young 
Christian's  brow  was— oh  horrible  cruel- 
ty !— a  compound  of  the  most  deadly  poi- 
son,^—the  hellish  invention  of  Orcus,  to 
satiate  his  vengeance,  and  make  the  fate 
of  his  poor  victim  secure.  My  first  move- 
ment was  to  untie  that  fatal  wreath,— but 
it  would  not  come  away— it  would  not 
come  away ! 

**  Housed  by  the  pain,  she  again  look- 
ed in  my  face ;  but,  unable  to  spesk,  took 
hastily  from  her  bosom  the  snrali  silvt^ 
cross  whk;h  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  my  cave.  Having  pressed  it  to  her 
own  lips,  she  held  it  anxiously  to  mine, 
and  seeing  me  kiss  the  holy  symbol  with 
fervour,  looked  happy,  and  smiled.  The 
agony  of  death  seemed  to  have  passed 
aH*ay ;— tliere  came  suddenly  over  her 
features  a  heavenly  light,  some  sliare  of 
which  1  felt  descending  into  my  own 
soul,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  she  ex- 
pired in  my  arms.'* 


The  great  moral  of  all  works  of  i)c« 
tion  should  permeate  the  whole  living 
mmss,  not  merely  evolve  itself  in  an 
unexpected,  perVps  unaccountable 
corruscation  at  the  close.  At  the  ca« 
U 
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tiuiirophe  ef  i  Tragfe  Tile  Imuc  w« 
leati  <mr  brow  on  our  hatidB}  and  ht^ 

S'rtk  tn^ttkitig  ftt  ^6  mral  within  ns^ 
hat  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
Ihmi  the  acted  agonies  of  all  the  phan** 
toms  that  are.  now  gone  into  darlcnest 
and  du8t^  One  continuous  master 
emotion  must  have  been  with  us  from 
the  uplifting  to  the  letting  down  of 
the  curtain,  making  us,  if  we  have 
looked  and  listened  aright^  better  be« 
cause  wiser  men«  with  more  ])ower 
over  the  passions  of  our,  individual 
|ielve8»  becieiuse  with  more  Icnowledg^ 
<^  the  passions  that  belong  to  human 
nature  at  large.  There  can  be  no  d^ 
liDction  between  poetical  iustice,  as  it 
ia  dealt  out  by  genius,  to  the  creatiurea 
aieviM;  along  Fancy's  enchanted  floor^ 
ttid  taat  juatioef  that  from  highest 
Immws^  ia>  day  and  night,  seen  smir 
litag  the  children  of  men.  Have  not 
all  dM  etenu  of  seal  lili^  great  or 
•mall,  each  its  ownmogal!  that  speaha 
kkketiiifSk  aatia  amaUvoMs^ec  ttum- 
faMevgoed,  the  whwper  and  tlM  blast 
•i|«aUy  iatelligihle,  and  eaay  ta  be 
ImdMstaod?  Ho#  is  this  to  end  ?  ia a 
Meatienthat,  in  reading  any  wise  fie* 
tiotiy  is  s^om,  if  eirer,  distinctl?  pot 
by  tlie  awakened  mind  to  itself;  but 
toe  passion  with  which  it  peruses  con^ 
ilniuUy  involves  the  ibrward-looking 
hopes  and  fears,  ftom  which  soch  a 

Suestton  would  spring.  Although 
louds  and  thick  darkness  gather  over 
the  agents  and  events,  and,  as  it  were, 
abut  up  the  prospect,  as  mists  to  a 
man  walking  among  the  mountains 
suddenly  enshroud  the  scenery,  that 
a  moment  before  held  its  beauties 
close  upon  his  eye,  yet  we  read  on^ 
assured  that  the  path  of  life  will  soon 
in  fi^t  reappear,  iust  as  we  walk  on 
not  dottbtiDg  that  the  wind,  or  the  sun* 


ahitte,  wMl  ere  len^  Kveal.the  land* 
scape,  with  its  torrents,  iu  wood,  Md 
its  rocks. 

It  is  thus  ihat  true  fpenins  desb 
with  this  world  when  it  wishes  to 
shew 

Truth  serene,  by  laiiy  Action  drsas*d»  ' 

And  in  the  Epicurean,  Mr  Moore 
nas  been  eminently  successful  in  such 
p[reat  aim.  The  subject,  strictly  speak- 
mg,  is  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
A  false  philosophy  haa  darkened  or 
deatroyea  that  belief,  in  a  mind  Jiaiu7 
raDy  noble  and  highly  gifted  ;-^by  a 
true  religion  we  see  that  belief  resto* 
red.  To  incline  that  naturally  noble 
and  highly-gifted  mind  to  the  true  re^ 
UjB;ion,  was  toe  chief  and  high  design 
of  the  poet — and  that  was  existed  by 
thecombmed  operation  of  all  the  best 
fioelingB  and  thoughts  with  which  love 
and  aympalhy  can  inspire  a  raan'a 
beoit.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
Aldpbron's  nirit  the  **  burden  of  the 
Mystery  of  all  thia  uninteUigible  woeld 
k  Hgluened,"  and  the  daiibu  and 
ters,  the  misgiviaffa  and  ^  terrors, 
which  it  nay  basteoai  aaid  nalmal 
rriigion  awakens,  revealed  leligioa 
aeta  to  rest.  Let  Mr  Moore,  thesi 
be  asstued,  tet  bv  this  woiIl  (mere 
tale  thoug^  it  ht)  ne  has  done  a  wen 
vice  to  his  Idndk-aa  all  writers  do, 
each  according  to  the  measure  in  whidi 
he  has  received  the  endowment  of  ge« 
niua,  who,  perceivingand  feeling,  eveij 
hour  of  their  Uvea,  that  without  reh* 
gion — ^that  is,  Christianity — man  de« 
spairs  whenever  he  dreams  of  the  doom 
of  the  dust,  consecrate,  as  far  as  their 
condition  will  allow,  their  best  powers 
to  the  illustration— or  the  enforeemenl 
of  Divine  Truth. 
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THB  FACTION. 


The  Edinburgh  Review^  after  luu. 
Ymg  80  long  war^  against  everything 
aamd  to  Britiah  af^tions,  and  dear 
to  Britidi  prdudices^  may  now  be  re- 
garded aa  me  leading  Ministerial  pub- 
lication. Other  periodicals  may  take 
the  same  path — tney  may  be  equally 
aenrile  and  unprincipled — but  still 
this  one  will  be  the  most  faithful  ex- 
poaitor  of  the  principles  and  inten- 
tions of  Clotemment.  Its  leading  wri- 
ters, and  their  connexions,  are  the 
Goremmoit's  masters,  as  well  aa  me- 
nials. We  have  been  led  by  the  dia- 
racter  it  haa  assumed,  to  look  at  its 
last  Number  with  somewhat  more  at- 
tention than  usual ;  and  three  articles 
which  this  Numba  contains,  suggest 
to  us,  that  a  dissection  of  the  Party^ 
which  Miniatera  and  their  supporten 
form,  may  be  hii|£ly  productive  of 
public  boiefit.  These  articles  are 
entitled, ''  George  the  Third  and  the 
Catholic  Question"—''  Society  for  the 
Diftusioa  of  Knowledge"— and  "  The 
Present  Administration." 

We  ought  to  apologise  for  naming 
the  last  one.  Even  the  Times  has 
]»ooounced  it  to  be  ''  the  composition 
of  a  Terr  young  man,  whose  vehe- 
mence or  tone  and  peremptoriness  of 
judgment,  are  in  immense  dispropor- 
tim  to  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
hia  knowledge ;"  and  looked  at  ab- 
atractedly,  it  is  wholly  bdow  criticiam. 
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We  scarcely  ever  met  widi  a  more 
striking  specimen  of  frothy,  shallow, 
pointless,  feeble  declamation— of  pue- 
rile, low,  scurrilous  "  sound  and  frt- 
ry,8iRnifying  nothing."  It  falls  great- 
ly bebw  the  common-place,  tawdry, 
insane  rhapsodies  of  Shiel  and  (XCon- 
nell.  But,  however  contemptible  it 
majr  be  in  itself,  it  forms  part  of  the 
Edmburgh  Review,  and  it  exhibits  in 
rich  promsion  the  characteristics  of 
the  party  for  which  it  combats.  It  win 
therefore  be  of  use  to  us  in  making  the 
dissection  we  have  mendoned. 

Second  thoucht  tells  us,  that  we 
have  here  used  the  term  Party  very 
impro|>erly.  Those  to  whom  we  have 
given  it,  uniformly  call  their  oppo- 
nents "  a  baae  fkction"— ''  an  imbe- 
cile faction"—"  an  unprincipled  fac- 
tion," &c  This  would  scarcely  tempt 
us  to  retort  the  term,  faction;  but 
when  we  look  at  them,  we  perceive 
that,  in  numbers,  principles,  and  con* 
duct,  thejr  exhibit  every  characteris- 
tic olF  a  taction ;  and  that  we  diould 
be  unjustifiably  *'  liberal"  were  we 
to  give  diem  a  better  title.  Having 
no  g;enius  fcv  liberality,  and  being  ex- 
cessively fond  of  calling  men  and 
things  by  their  right  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  laws  Of  Enslish 
nomendature,  we  shall  throughout 
our  paper  give  them  the  proper  appel- 
lative. 
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Mim8(er8>  and  their  tuoporters  of 
all  denominations,  so  conauct  them- 
ailves,  that  thoae  who  differ  from  them 
Binst  either  show  the  world  what  thej 
feally  are,  or  submit  to  moral  assassi- 
nation. When  we  look  at  the  bom- 
bastic egotism  and  adulation  with 
which  they  uvt-rwht-lm  themselves,  we 
are  lost  in  astonishment.  I,  says  one 
of  them,  called  a  new  world  into  ex- 
istence— I  and  my  brethren  are  the 
Turgots  and  Galileos  of  the  age.  I 
and  my  friends,  says  another,  are  the 
•  only  mends  of  education — we  are  the 
present  XiOckes  and  Newtons.  Every 
measure  of  mine,  says  a  third,  is  al>- 
■olttte  perfection.  We,  says  a  fourth, 
comprehend  all  the  talents  of  the  em- 
pire. My  iwlitical  economy,  says  a 
nfth,  is  positively  infallible.  Each 
thus  lauds  himself  and  his  brethren. 

The  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiew,  entitled,  the  "  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  is  evi- 
dently from  the  pen  of  Mr  Brougham. 
It  states,  the  Society  was  formed  by 
''  Mr  Brougham,  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  Dr  Lushington,  Mr  Craw- 
ford, William  Allen,  and  other  known 
Jrieadt  to  the  education  and  improve* 
ment  of  mankind;*'  and  it  puffs  it 
hugely.  Here  we  have  Mr  Brough- 
am daubing,  not  only  bis  friends,  but 
liimself  with  fulsome  panegyric  The 
same  article  speaks  of  a  treatise  which 
is  preparing  by  *'  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  statesman."  Whom  does 
the  Edinburgh  Review  thus  dub  with 
the  title?  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
to  wit.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  ! ! !  These 
people  can  never  speak  of  themselves 
.without  boasting  of  their  "  enlarged 
views,"  their  "  enlightened  senti- 
xnentB,"  their  ''  philosophical  princi- 
ples," &c.  &c ;  and  proclaiming  them- 
selves to  be  men  of  science,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen,  of  the  very  first 
order.  Before  the  change  of  Minis- 
try, the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  dilating  on  its  own  trans- 
cendent wisdom,  and  hearing  its  lead- 
.trs  praise  themselves  and  eadi  other. 
Mr  Canning  puffed  the  "  immense 
abilities,"  and  •'  vaat  acquiremenu"  of 
Mr  Brougham.  Mr  Brougham  pufll^ 
cd  the  **  splendid  genius"  and  "  un- 
answerable speeches"  of  Mr  Canning. 
The  Premier  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
were  earaptured  with  each  over's  elo- 
quence. The  encomiastic  hyperbole 
was  given  and  received,  from  the  hic^* 
est  to  the  lowest,  until  each  got  him- 


self voted  a  perfect  prodigy  of  genius 
and  wisdom. 

With  rcprd  to  their  press,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  advertises  itself  to 
be  in  everything,  but  especially  in  Uw 
and  equity,  the  most  knowing  and  en- 
lightened paper  that  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  published.  The  Times  pro- 
tests that  it  understands  shipping 
much  better  Uian  the  shipowners,  that 
it  understands  agriculture  much  bet- 
ter than  the  agriculturists, — in  a  word, 
that  its  knowledge  and  wisdom  on  all 
matters  are  boundless*^  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  maintains  that  it  is  a 
mass  of  omniscience  and  infallibility. 
The  obscure  news-sheet  which  cannot 
put  forth  a  sentence  of  sense  and  gram- 
mar, insists  that  it  is  incapable  of  err- 
ing. While  their  Press  speaks  thus 
of  itself,  it  heaps  upon  ife  leaders  all 
the  inflated  panegyric  that  Eastern 
servility  ever  mvented.  Mr  Canning's 
eloquence  was  like  the  sun ;  his  pow- 
ers were  too  vast  for  language  to  de- 
scribe—Mr Brougham  is  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age ;  nis  abilities  are  su- 
perhuman—  Mr  Huskisson  is  tlie 
wisest  Minister  that  ever  lived— Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  is  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  statesman — all  are  specimens 
of  magnificent  perfection.  If  this  Fac- 
tion and  its  vmters  are  to  be  believed, 
they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  men 
the  universe  ever  knew,  but  they  are 
far  more  than  men.  They  arc  free 
from  the  infirmities  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature.  They  are  in  everv- 
thing,  excepting  perhaps  power,  tnc 
equius  of  the  Deity. 

Never  until  these  days  did  human 
vanity  make  such  a  loathsome  display 
of  its  own  guilt  and  deformity— never 
before  did  the  appetite  for  adulation 
exhibit  so  much  brutish  voracity,  or 
descend  to  such  base  and  disgraceful 
means  for  gorging  itself. 

The  contempt  which  these  people 
cast  upon  all  who  differ  fhmi  them, 
is  of  course  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  adoration  whidi  they  lavish  on 
themselves.  They  are  fini^ed  into- 
Ferants  and  exclusionists.  Like  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  pro- 
claim that  there  cannot  be  anything 
out  of  their  creed  and  communion, 
save  error  and  wickedness.  As  to  their 
admitting  thatanopponentmay  be  their 
equal — Mat  he  may  be  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  common  courtesy  on  the 
score  of  alnlity  or  motive — it  ui  out  of 
the  question.   It  would  be  something. 
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if  th^  would  spare  hfi  integrity  when  ,  tbe  chAmpHm  df  diseunioii  nhA  flfee* ' 
declanng  him  fool^  but  even  this  grace    dom  of  opinion. 


he  cannot  expect  at  their  hands ;  they 
invariably  declare  him  knave  likewise. 
It  is  one  of  their  incontrovertible 
axioms  that  opposition  to  them  can 
only  proceed  mm  an  utter  destitution 
of  both  intellect  and  principle.  Their 
reply  to  all  who  diffiir  from  them  is— 
you  are  senseless,  dishonest,  and  whol- 
ly below  our  notice !  Your  ignorance 
and  inferiority  of  understani&ng,  dis« 
able  you  for  comprehending  our  mea« 
sures — you  resemble  those  who  per* 
secuted  Galileo. — You  are  a  faction  I 
said  Mr  Canning.  You  have  been 
bom  a  century  too  late — ^you  are  bi- 
gots and  intolerants,  vermin  and  rep- 
tiles.— You  are  like  those  who  ridicu- 
led Newton  and  Locke !  says  Mr 
Brougham.  You  are  envious  revilers 
and  grossly  ignorant !  says  Lord  Gode- 
rich.  You  are  hirelings,  miserable 
scribblers,  and  the  enemies  of  all  im- 
provement !  says  Mr  Huskisson.  You 
are  libellers,  and  a  foul-mouthed  jun- 
to !  says  Mr  MTuUoch.  I  am  asha- 
med of  belonging  to  the  same  species 
widi  you !  says  Mr  Thomas  Macaulay . 
You  are  brutes,  beasts,  conspirators, 
knaves,  scum,  vultures,  asses,  and 
boobies!  says  The  Times.  You  are 
ajmny,  malignant,  petty  crew !  says 
The  Courier.  You  are  mean,  wortn- 
less  creatures — ^you  are  fiendish  ruf- 
fians! says  The  Morning  Chronicle. 
We  give  the  precise  words  which  have 
been  used  by  these  individuals  and 
publications.  In  like  manner,  speak 
the  whole.  They  can  vouchsafe  no- 
thing to  their  opponents,  save  Billings- 
gate titles,  and  wholesale  imputations 
of  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  depravi- 
ty- 

The  Edinburgh  Review  charges  its 
opponents  with  not  dealing  in  state- 
ments, therefore  we  will  verify  what 
we  have  said  by  a  statement  drawn 
from  the  Article  which  contains  the 
charge,  viz.  the  one  entitled.  The  Pre- 
sent Administration.  The  following 
extracts  will  do  something  more  than 
prove  the  truth  of  our  observations.' 
They  have  appeared  in  a  work,  which 
pretends  to  sit  in  solemn  judgment 
upon  literature, — ^which  pretends  to 
give  impartial  and  righteous  literary 
decidons, — which  pretends  to  be  the 
fHend  of  destitute  genius  and  talent,— 
which  pretends  to  be  liberal  and  phi- 
lanthropicj  and  which  pretends  to  be 


We  are  convinced,  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  Ministers  is  the  cause 
of  liberty,  the  cause  of  tol^ation,  the 
cause  of  political  sdenee — tbe  cause  of 
the  people,  who  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  their  wisdom  and  liberality  many 
judicious  reforms — ^the  cause  of  the 
aristocracy,  who,  unless  these  reforma 
be  adopted,  must  inevitablv  be  the* 
victims  of  a  violent  and  desmting  re- 
volution. We  are  convinced,  that  the 
government  of  the  country  was  never 
entrusted  to  men  who  more  thorouy^ 
1^  understood  its  interest,  or  were  more 
sincerely  disposed  to  promote  it ... . 
We  think  it  our  duty  to  give  our  best 
support  to  those  with  whose  power  are 
inseparably  bound  up  all  the  deariest 
interests  of  the  community — the  free- 
dom of  worship,  of  discussion,  and  of 
trade— our  honour  abroad,  and  our 
tranquillity  at  home." 

"  It  (the  change  of  Miniatrv)  has 
separated  the  light  from  the  daiJcneas ; 
it  nas'set  all  the  vnsdom,  all  the  libera- 
lity, all  the  public  spirit,  on  one  side." 

So  speaks  the  Reviewer  of  his  nwn 
party ;  he  speaks  thus  of  its  oppo- 
nents:— 

"  On  the  other  side  we  see  a  par^, 
which  for  ignorance,  intemperance, 
and  inconsistency,  has  no  parallel  in 
our  annab — ^which,  as  an  Opposition, 
we  really  think  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  and  as  a  Ministry  would  spee- 
dily  be  its  ruin." 

He  represents  that  the  ex-Ministere 
form  the  **  darkness,  the  imbecility, 
the  bigotry,  and  the  rashness,"  whidi 
tbe  change  has  separated  from  "  tibe 
light,  the  wisdom,  the  liberality,  and 
the  public  spirit."  He  states,  if  these 
Ministers  regain  office,  they  will  owe 
it  "  neither  to  their  talents  nor  to 
their  virtues ;  neither  to  the  choice  of 
their  king,  nor  to  the  love  of  their 
country ;  but  solely  to  the  support  o£ 
an  ohgarchical  fiustion,  richly  endowed 
with  every  quality  which  ensures  to 
its  possessors  the  hatred  of  a  nation,— 
a  Action  arbitrary,  bif^oted,  and  in- 
solent,—«  fiustion  which  makes  pa- 
rade of  its  contempt  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind,  which  loves  to 
make  the  people  feel  of  how  little 
wei^t  in  its  deliberationB,  is  the  con- 
fiidmtion  of  their  happineas." 

In  this  number,  according  to  the 
writer's  own  confession,  are  Included 
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tht  Duk*  of  Wd)Ui«UiiV  Lords  Eldoo, 
Grey,  Bathont,  Landerdiilej  Malmw* 
bury,  &C&C 

At  the  beginning  of  liis  article  he 
has  the  incredible  courage  to  venture 
upon  a  f^ous  ateault  on  a  dead  pe* 
nodicaL  He  says  that  in  doing  this, 
he  rakes  up  "  from  the  kennels  of 
oUiTion  the  remains  of  drowned  abor« 
tions,  which  have  never  opened  their 
eyes  on  the  day,  or  even  been  heard 
to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once 
transferred  from  the  filth  in  which 
thej  wero  littered,  to  the  filth  with 
which  they  are  to  rot"  He  saya 
further,  ''  Bad  as  this  w<Nrk  is,  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  any  which  has  ap- 
peared against  the  nrcaent  adminiatnu* 
tion.  We  have  looked  everywhere, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  anta- 
gonist who  can  possibly  be  as  much 
ashamed  of  defeat  as  we  shall  be  of 
victory." 

''  All  the  talent  (of  the  Press)  has 
been  on  one  side.  •  .  •  The  able  and 
respectable  journals  of  the  metropolia 
have  all  supported  the  new  govern^ 
ment.  It  has  been  attacked,  on  the 
other  hand,  bj  writers  who  make 
every  cause  which  they  espouse  despi- 
cable or  odious— by  one  Aiper,  which 
owes  all  iu  notorietv  to  iu  reports  of 
the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads 
who  are  brought  to  Bow-street  for 
breaking  windows— by  another,  which 
barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  Intelli- 
gence from  butlers,  and  advertise- 
ments from  perfumers.  With  these 
are  joined  all  the  scribbl»B  who  rest 
their  isUim  to  orthodoxy  and  loyalty 
on  the  perfection  to  which  they  iiave 
carried  the  arts  of  ribaldry  ana  slan« 
der."— "  We  feared  for  a  moment 
that  their  servility  (that  of  the  scrib- 
blers,) might  overpower  their  malig- 
ntty.  .  .  They  have  been  kind  enot^ 
to  spare  us  the  discredit  of  iheir  2- 
lianoe.  We  know  not  how  we  should 
have  borne  to  be  of  the  same  party 
with  them.  It  is  had  tfiough,  God 
knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species." 

Young  Va|ud  then  returns  to  the 
assault  on  the  defunct  publication* 
He  pricks,  and  scratches,  and  kicks 
the  poor,  passive  corpse  until  his  small 
strength  is  exhausted;  and  then  he 
thus  expresses  his  admiration  of  him- 
self for  having  deigned  to  undhertake 
the  perilous  exploit.  '' We  once  heard 
a  scnoolboy  relate,  with  evident  satis- 
faction and  nride,  that  \»  had  been 
borsewhippea  by  a  Duke ;  we  trust 
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that  our  present  eondeseenakm  will 
be  as  highly  appreciated." 

Although  the  names  of  these  Dukes 
of  literature  are  pretty  notorious,  we 
will  here  give  them,  for  the  amusement 
and  edification  of  those  to  whom  they 
may  be  unknown.  The  Duke  who 
writes  is  Mr  Thomas  Macaulay,  the 
son  of  an  East  India  and  Sierra  Leone 
merchant  and  broker.  The  Duke 
who  publishes  is  Mr  Frsncis  Jeffrey, 
who,  notwithstanding  liis  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  continues  to  go  the  Cir- 
cuits, pleading  for  pickpockets  and 
venders  of  forged  notes,  like  any  Com- 
moner. The  Dukes  who  aid  and  abet, 
are  Mr  Henry  Brougham,  Sir  J.  Mack« 
intosh,  knight,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith, 
and  others,  whose  rich  blood  and  pa^ 
temal  acres  are  covered  by  that  im^ 
penetrable  cloud  which  sits  upon  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Craigcrook. 

When  we  look  at  what  vre  have 
transcribed,  we  feel  ashamed  for  ha- 
ving defiled  our  pagee  with  it*  Speak 
of  abuse— of  ribararj  and  slander^ 
of  imbecility  and  bigotry-^^-of  blind 
and  depraved  ignorance  1— the  worst^ 
piece  of  composition  that  has  a^qpear^ 
ed  against  the  Ministry  is,  on  these 
masters,  puritv  and  perfection,  com- 
mred  with  toe  Edinburgh  Bieview* 
Wo  seriously  ask  Mr  Jeffrey,  what  he 
expecta  to  gain  for  himself,  his  work, 
and  his  party,  bv  the  puUication  of 
such  low,  brutisn,  craay,  powerless 
blackguardism?  The  very  ground* 
lings  know  it  to  be  unmixed  mslignant 
falsehood;  and  they  know  likewise 
that  he  publishes  \t  with  a  perfect 
conviction  that  it  is  such  falsehood. 

These  extracts  from  the  Edinbur;^^ 
Beview  form  a  correct  specimen  of 
the  language  of  the  whole  Faction. 
However  im^tent  such  language  may 
be  when  used  bv  such  persons  aa 
Mr  Macaulay,  it  nas  its  eifisct  when 
gravely  uttered  in  Parliament  by  Mi« 
nisters  and  i.egislators ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Party,  as  a  whole,  is  pro« 
duetive  of  the  worst  evils.  If  an  in- 
dividual in  the  House  of  Commons 
oppose  the  Faction's  dogmas  and 
schemes,  he  is  not  replied  to  with 
fact  and  argument,  but  he  is  silenoed 
with  sneers,  derision,  and  slander :  he 
is  charged  with  uttering,  from  base 
motives,  sentiments  which  are  below 
refutation.  After  being  thus  treated 
in  the  House,  the  Pren  covers  him 
with  every  stigma  that  can  render 
him  the  object  of  public  contempt  and 
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abhorreDee.  If  a  writer  oppoae  die  the  same  course* 
Faction,  a  like  fate  befalla  mm.  No 
matter  what  bis  taints  may  be,  he  is 
declared  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  u- 
lent ;  no  matter  how  conscientiously 
he  may  write,  he  is  declared  to  be 
wholly  destitute  of  orindple.  The 
sentence  which  strips  nim  of  charac- 
ter, and  dooms  him  to  infomy  and 
proscription,  falls  upon  him  clothed 
with  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  par* 
liameDtary  deliberation ;  and  then  it 
is  echoed  through  the  country  by  the 
Press,  with  every  accompaniment  that 
can  render  it  more  insulting  and  de- 
structive. The  Tories  have  too  often 
been  spiritless,  conciliating,  sacrificing 
people ;  and  thev  practically  confirm 
the  sentence.  Eacn  shakes  his  head  and 
daculates — <'  Although  I  dififer  from 
the  Faction,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  Member,  or  that  writer — I 
have  no  connexion  with  either — I  con- 
demn both,  and  am  only  responsible 
for  my  own  sentiments."  Witn  them, 
the  &ct,  that  an  individual  is  hated 
and  abused  by  the  Faction  for  with- 
standing it,  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
disowning  him,  and  abandoning  him 
to  a  state  of  general  outlawry.  They 
owe  their  ruin  to  this  conduct,  and 
stiU  they  persist  in  it. 

This  is  the  oaie  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
or  writer,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
praise  the  Faction,  to  obtain  a  bril- 
liant character.  He  may  be  an  incor- 
rigible dunce ;  he  may  he  a  stranger 
to  the  Faction's  principles,  and  whollf 
incspable  of  juosing  of  its  measures ; 
nevertheless,  if  be  praise  its  "  libe- 
ral principles,"  and  '*  enlightened  sys- 
tem,"— ^if  he  repeat  its  slang,  without 
understanding  a  syllable — ^he  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  most  patriotic,  enlight- 
ened, and  wise  person. 

It  follows  that  discussion  is  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  When  opposition 
to  the  Faction  receives  a  punishment 
m<»»  terrible  than  the  loss  of  life, 
it  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  for 
men  to  offer  it;  when  reputation 
can  be  purchased  by  a  little  sense- 
less panegyric,  the  temptation  to  buy 
it  is  irresistible.  The  Faction  is 
therefore  nearly  exempted  from  ef- 
fectual contradiction  sud  opposition. 
The  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  differ  firom  it  remain  speech- 
less, or  they  neutralise  their  timid  dis- 
sent by  admissions  that  its  doctrines 
are  true  in  the  abstract.  Writers  take 


The  opposition  tp 
it  consists  mainly  of  mere  personal  at- 
tacks and  objections  on  tne  score  6t 
expediency,  profusely  mixed  up  widi' 
confessions,  that  its  political  economy, 
its  *'  liberal  opinions," — its  principle$ 
of  all  kinds,  are,  in  Uie  abstract,  tru^ 
and  unerring.  Such  opposition  is  na-> 
turally  worse  than  worthless ;  it 
strengthens  the  Faction.  The  coun- 
try cares  but  little  for  merepersonall- 
ties ;  it  cannot  be  convinced  that  the 
application  of  principles,  which  ar0 
true  in  the  abstract,  can  be  inexpe- 
dient ;  and  it  cannot  well  doubt  tnat 
the  Faction's  principles  are  true  in  the 
abstract,  when  they  are  admitted  to 
be  so  by  those  who  oppose  their  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  many  of 
those  who  thus  serve  the  Faction  by 
their  admissions  and  confessions,  doi 
it  from  terror.  They  prove  by  their 
words  that  they  do  not  understand, 
and  that  they  have  not  attempted  to 
understand,  what  they  acknowledge 
to  be  abstract  truths :  and  that  they 
make  the  acknowledgment  to  preserve 
themselves  Arom  being  held  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn,  as  men  utterly  destitute  of 
understanding  and  principle. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove 
that  a  determined  stand  ought  to  be 
made  against  this  system.  Private 
and  public  duty  imperiously  command 
all  against  whom  it  operates,  to  war 
against  it  on  its  own  principle  of— No 
Quarter !  Ministers,  Legislators,  Re- 
viewers, or  others,  who  act  upon  it, 
ought  to  be  dissected  before  toe  fac6 
of  the  whole  country — they  ought  to 
be  shown  up  line  by  line,  and  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  for  the  public  to 
take  exact  measure  of  their  intellect 
and  integrity.  In  obedience  to  such 
duty,  we  will  now  inquire  how  far 
truth  will  sanction  the  inflated  ego- 
tism and  claims  to  infallibility  of  the 
FactioB.  We  will,  in  the  first  place, 
look  at  its  heads  individually. 

Mr  Canning,  a  highly  gifted  man, 
is  no  more,  and  at  present  we  will 
say  nothing  touching  his  character. 
We  must,  nowever,  observe,  that  on 
various  vital  questions  of  state  po- 
licy, and  leading  principles  of  poli- 
tiod  science,  he  was  flatly  opposed 
to  Mr  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  other  of  his  brethren.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  decide  who  was 
in  error.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
say,  that  according  to  their  own  dec* 
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trmes,  either  he  or  they  displayed 
as  much  ignorance,  incapacity,  and 
diahonesty  on  these  questions  and 
principles,  as  their  opponents.  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts,  comprehend,  in  me  ab- 
stract, a  Y&rj  large  portion  of  the  ba- 
sis of  the  science  of  government ;  yet, 
in  respect  of  them,  the  surviying  lead- 
ers of  the  Faction  admit  that  Mr  Can- 
ning was  not  a  whit  more  enlightened 
and  tolerant,  than  those  they  abuse 
the  most  bitterly.  If  his  talents  were 
really  so  great  j^  they  represent,  the 
fact,  th$t  they  differed  mm  him  on 
first  principles,  proves  their  own  ta- 
lents to  be  of  a  very  contemptible  de- 
scription. 

What  portion  of  talent  does  public 
estunation  assign  to  Lord  Goderich  ? 
Does  it  proclaim  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  genius— e  statesman  of  the  first 
order?  No!  his  sycophants  dare  not 
say  more  for  him,  than  that  he  is  a 
man  of  ordinary  ability.  Public  opi- 
nion does  not  suspect  him  of  possessing 
genius ;  and  it  sives  him  no  high  place 
in  the  second  class  of  statesmen.  He 
has  never  displayed,  or  attempted  to 
display,  any  great  capacity  for  generd 
pohtics.  A  few  years  ago  he  changed 
nis  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  he  has  never  vet  made  a  speech 
to  prove  that  he  unoerstands  the  ques- 
tion, and  changed  from  conviction. 
Jlis  orations  in  Parliament  have  been 
principally  confin^  to  matters  of  fi- 
nance and  trade ;  they  have  exhibited 
ft.  good  acquaintance  with  details,  a 
grievous  lack  of  sound  argumentation 
and  accurate  foresight,  and  an  utter 
destitution  of  originality.  In  the  few 
attempts  he  has  made  to  speak  on 
other  sulpects,  he  has  never  risen 
above  mediocrity.  When  we  say  that 
Lord  Goderich  is  a  n>od-natured,  ho- 
nourable man — that  be  possesses  mudi 
good  sense,  though  his  acquirements 
are  very  limited— and  that  he  owns 
one  of  the  best  of  plain,  ordinary, 
every-day  understandings,  though  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  odled  a  man 
pf  great  talent,  we  say  (|U  in  his  favour 
that  the  country  will  sanction. 

Mr  Brougham  is  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  the  value  of 
which  is  sadly  impaired  by  a  roost 
blindand  infirm  judgment.  Very  high- 
ly gifted  in  many  respects,  that  gift 
which  is  essential  for  giving  worth  to  all 
others  in  the  statesman — the  power  to 
observe  accurately  and  reason  justly 


—has  been  denied  him.  Although  ha 
has  lived  so  long  in  England,  he  never 
opens  his  lips  without  proving  that  he 
is  a  stranger  to  the  English  character, 
and  that  ne  has  not  imbibed  the  least 
portion  of  the  Englishman's  feelings 
and  prejudices.  little  ever  emanates 
from  him,  either  in  Parliament  or  out 
of  it,  in  which  the  Englishman  can 
freely  and  heartily  sympathize. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  political  Uf^ 
what  has  been  done  by  Mr  Brougham  f 
Which  is  the  beneficial  law  that  calls 
him  parent?  Where  is  the  institu- 
tion, or  system  of  his  creating,  that  is 
showering  blessings  xx^n  the  country 
and  mankind?  In  vain  we  put  the 
questions.  His  life  has  been  spent  in 
attempting,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr 
Canning,  *'  every  imaginable  innova- 
tion on  established  govemroent"^n 
labouring  to  beat  to  pieces  almost  every- 
thing possessed  by  society — ^in  fas- 
tening upon,  to  injure  and  render 
abortive,  the  measures  of  others— and 
in  groping  round  and  round,  amidst 
the  dust,  and  smoke,  and  darkness, 
caiised  by  his  own  violence ;  but  he 
is  as  innocent  of  having  formed  any 
great  and  durable  source  of  benefit  to 
nis  species,  as  he  was  when  he  first 
entered  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
Every  important  principle  that  be 
ever  put  forth  in  the  l^nburgh  Re- 
view or  the  House  of  Commcms,  has 
been  put  to  the  test  in  this  country, 
or  in  foreign  ones,  and  refuted— every 
prediction  that  he  ever  hazarded  in 
either  has  been  falsified— his  doctrines 
of  government,  his  political  economy 
-^  he  said  during  the  war — all  he  has 
said  during  the  peace,  have  been  pro- 
claimed by  experiment  to  be  a  mass  of 
error.  He  is  buried  imder  such  a  load 
of  decisive,  irremovable,  destructive 
refutation,  as  never  before  fell  on  any 
one  bearing  the  name  of  statesmai^. 
Strange  tosay!  this  has  not  driven  him 
from  political  life — ^it  has  not  covered 
him  with  universal  ridiculeasapoliticd 
authority — ^he  still  puts  forth  his  dog- 
mas with  his  wonted  confidence — and, 
in  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view before  us,  he  has  the  incredible 
hardihood  to  proclaim,  that  all  who 
differ  from  him  "  have  been  bom  a 
century  too  late !" 

Mr  Huskisson  spent  a  long  life  in 
Parliament  and  ofilce — in  those  peaces 
which  affonl  the  finest  field  for  the 
display  of  talent — without  tasting  pa- 
negyric, Tvithout  having  any  genius 
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imputed  to  hiiOy  and  without  being 
ranked  higher  by  any  one  than  a  third*- 
rale.  He  was  a  stranger  to  praise^ 
until  it  was  given  him  by  the  Whig 
trumpeters,  for  embracing  Whig  Po- 
litical Economy.  This  of  itself  would 
describe  the  exact  calibre  of  Mr  Hus- 
kisson.  His  speeches  and  writings 
are  all  borrowed — his  principles  and 
deductions,  assumptions  and  reason- 
ings, are  servilely  taken  from  others, 
without  having  the  semblance  of  ori- 
ginality imparted  to  them  in  the  pro- 
cess. His  powers  are  of  a  humble 
order,  and  ne  owes  them  chiefly  to 
mechanical  toil;  in  strength  of  un- 
deratanding  and  general  ability,  he  is 
considerably  inferior  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich.  His  speeches  on  mattera  not 
connected  with  trade  and  finance  are 
absolutely  contemptible. 

What  character  is  given  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  Dv  his  worship- 
pera  ?  Do  they  invest  him  with  great 
genius,  and  place  him  in  the  firat  class 
of  Statesmen  ?  No.  In  respect  of  ge- 
nius they  are  sflent,  and  they  merely 
say,  that  he  is  a  respectable  and  mo- 
derately able  man.  He  approaches 
the  level  of  Lord  Goderich,  but  the 
latter  is  his  superior  in  both  expe- 
rience and  practical  ability. 

We  need  say  but  little  of  Mr  Tier- 
ney,  for  all  sides  have  placed  him  on 
the  shelf.  Had  his  honesty,  disin- 
terestedness, and  mental  courage,  been 
equal  to  his  ability,  he  would,  at  this 
moment,  have  been  in  public  estima- 
tion the  firat  statesman  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  coquetted,  looked  at  in- 
terest, hunted  place,  compromised, 
surrendered  his  judgment  to  others, 
spun  round,  and  truckled,  until  he  is 
trusted  by  none,  and  ^Uodd  in  official 
dignity  below  the  underlings.  May 
such  conduct  always  be  so  rewarded ! 

Where  are  we  to  find  the  evidence 
that  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  is  ''  a  celebra- 
ted philosopher  and  statesman?"  Does 
it  exist  in  that  book  on  the  French 
Revolution,  every  pag?  of  which  has 
been  refuted  by  experiment ;  or  in  his 
heavy,  prosing,  superficial  articles  of 
the  Edinburgn  ^Review,  which  have 
ahared  the  same  fate;  or  in  his  inept 
and  nugatory  laboura  on  the  Criminal 
Laws ;  or  in  his  inflated  and  violent 
speeches  on  the  Slavery  Question  ?  If 
not,  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for  ?  The 
truth  is,  in  infirmity  of  judgment,  and 
ignorance  of  real  life.  Sir  James  is  on 
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a  par  with  Mr  Brougham ;  in  other 
respects,  his  eidcmsts,  including  Mr 
Brougham  himself,  will  admit,  that 
he  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Mr 
Brougham.  As  a  writer,  his  superior 
in  genius,  and  even  in  tdent,  may  b6 
fofund*in  every  respectable  periodical. 
The  puffing  tnat  is  heaped  upon  him 
makes  him  an  object  of  compassion, 
when  he  is  compared  with  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  or  Canning.  He  is  mode- 
rately, and  only  moderately,  gifted  in 
genius  and  ability ;  and  those  who  be- 
stow on  him  the  superlatives  of  pa- 
negyric, only  make  him  ridiculous. 

Putting  out  of  sight  the  heads  we 
have  examined  inmvidually,  can  a 
member  of  the  Faction  be  found  who 
has  put  forth  evidence  that  he  possess- 
es a  greater  share  than  ordinary  of  ta- 
lent? Have  Lords  Holland,  Grosve- 
nor.  King,  J.  Russell,  Nugent,  &c. 
ever  put  forth  such  evidence  r  Has  any 
such  evidence  ever  been  put  forth  by 
Mr  S.  Rice,  Mr  P.  Thompson,  Mr 
Warburton,  Mr  O'Connell,  Mr  Shiel, 
Alderman  Wood,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson  ? 
We  do  not  ask  for  the  opinion  formed 
of  these  people  by  those  who  oppose 
them,  but  we  ask  for  the  dispassion- 
ate, impartial  ^ypinion  formed  of  them 
by  the  country.  This  opinion  is,  that 
no  body  of  men  ever  existed  before 
them  which,  as  a  whole,  contained  so 
little  genius  and  talent— was  so  scanti- 
ly furnished  with  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity— abounded  so  profusely  with 
dolts  and  dunces. 

We  wilt  now  glknce  at  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Faction,  and,  of  course, 
the  first  work  that  meets  our  eye  is 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  What  is  it 
as  a  political  work  ?  Is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  point  to  the  principles,  specu- 
lations, and  predictions  it  published 
during  the  war ;  and  to  the  terrible, 
blackening,  blasting  refutation  which 
the  course  of  events  cast  upon  it,  from 
iU  firat  to  its  last  syllable?  Need 
we  describe  what  it  hak  published 
during  the  peace — ^ita  revolutionary 
dreams— its  insane  Political  Economy  ; 
and  show  that  up  to  the  present  hour 
the  same  terrible  refutation  has  been 
cast  upon  its  every  line  by  experi- 
ment? If  the  character  of  a  woiIa 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  its  doctrines  and  prt« 
dictions,  as  demonstrated  by  unerring 
and  decisive  tests,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view is,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  re- 
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apect  of  poUdety  Uie  most  ignonuit, 
m^j,  blimdmngy  fiillacioqg  one  that 
ever  caused  a  waste  of  type  and  paper* 

The  other  publicatioDS  of  the  Fac- 
tion have,  with  two  or  three  apostate 
exceptions^  followed  the  Reyiew; 
therefcnre  the  same  brand  sits  upon 
them.  Let  any  man  place  before  him 
the  files  of  the  Times,  Morning  Chro- 
tiicle.  Sec,  and  compare  what  these 
papers  have  published,  with  the  de- 
monstrations of  history.  He  could 
not  find  employment  better  calculated 
to  fill  him  witn  merriment;  and  he 
,will  rise  from  it,  astonished  that  such 
publications  have  not  been  annihilated 
Dv  the  scorn,  laughter,  and  derision 
ot  the  community. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of 
the  Whig  and  Radical  members  of 
the  Faction,  we  find  that  for  their 
whole  lives  they  have  supported  the 
erroneous  side  of  every  question.  The 
events  of  the  war  proved  tl^t  their 
counsels  would  have  ruined  the  em- 
pire, and  made  Uiem  the  laughing- 
stodc  of  the  world.  When  the  war 
ended,  they  were  wholly  stripped  of 
reputation;  the  most  unscrupulous 
swaggerer  among  them  durst  not 
claim  for  them  any  character  for  ta- 
lent; the  nation  derided  them  as 
simpletons,  and  hated  them  as  ene- 
mies; and  not  one  durst  show  his 
face  in  public,  save  under  the  mask 
of  Toryism.  Experience  has  proved 
during  the  peace,  that  everything 
they  have  opposed  has  been  wise  and 
beneficial ;  and  everything  they  have 
supported  has  been  erroneous  and 
pernicious.  Their  history  forms  a  se- 
ries of  overwhelming  proofs,  that,  as 
statesmen,  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  talent — they  are  ignorant  and  im- 
becilo  in  the  last  d^^ree — they  are 
only  capable  of  devising  and  advoca* 
tin^  wnat  would  be  destructive  to 
their  country  and  their  species. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of 
the  Tory  Members,  we  find  that  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  were  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  Mr  .Canning  until 
he  espoused  their  doctrines.  Until 
then,  the  very  people,  who  are  now 
heaping  such  sickenii^  and  outrage- 
ous adulations  on  his  '*  boundless 
powers  and  patriotism,"  proclaimed 
Dim  to  be  destitute  of  both  talent  and 
integrity.  Mr  Tiemey  derided  what 
he  represented  to  be  his  superficial 
and  tiieatrical  declamation.  Sir  F. 
Buidett  denounced  what  he  intimated 
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to  be  his  tyrannical  principles  and  rob- 
beries of  me  public.  Every  Whig  and 
Radical  voice  was  raised  in  execradng 
what  it  fidsdy  called  his  flashy,  empty 
nonsense,  his  jobs,  his  hatred  of  free- 
dom, and  his  dishonesty.  We  find, 
i\irther^  that  the  remaining  Tories 
who  are  in  office,  were  but  uninibien- 
tial  underlings  in  the  Ministry,  wh^ 
that  policy  was  pursued  whien  raised 
the  empire  to  tne  highest  point  of 
greatness.  They  were  then  ih»  ob- 
jects of  Whig  contempt,  and  they  were 
scarcely  thought  worthy  of  Tory  praiae. 
They  gained  the  puffing  of  the  Whigs 
by  embracing  their  principles;  and 
the  country  has  reaped  nothing  from 
then*  measures  since  they  became  lead- 
ers in  the  Ministry,  save  evil  and  dis- 
tress. They  can  point  to  nothing  as 
the  fruit  of  the  talents  which  £ey 
state  they  possess,  save  a  mass  of  pub- 
lic loss  and  Buffering,  never  surpassed 
in  magnitude. 

These  are  the  coalesced  Whigs  and 
Tories  who  prodaim  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet that  they  comprehend  "  All  the 
Talents,"  and  that  all  who  difier  from 
them  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  society 
for  incapad^  and  want  of  principle. 
They  remind  us  strongly  of  the  cnil- 
dren  who  occasionally  exhibit  on  stilts 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The 
urchins  receive  so  much  artificial  ex- 
altation, that  they  can  even  look  down 
with  contempt  on  the  stature  of  a  Life 
Guardsman:  their  magnificent  altitude 
is,  however,  composed  mainly  of  stilt, 
and  it  only  shows  their  actual  dimi- 
nntivenessmoresttikingly.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Faction  exhibit  on  similar 
stilts.  They  take  a  tottering  stride— 
they  make  a  staggering  leap^-^md  then 
they  exclaim.  Behold!  what  giants  we 
are,  and  what  pigmies  are  all  other 
people!  They  cannot  perceive  that 
their  borrowed  legs  only  enaUe  the 
world  to  judge  the  more  correctly 'of 
their  real  dwarfish  dimensions.  Mr 
Brougham  once  spoke  in  Parliament  of 
**  Brummagem  statesmen ;"  it  forms 
the  most  correct  appellation  for  them 
that  language  can  supply.    They  dis- 

Elay  a  little  illegal,  b<nrrowed,  outside 
riUiancy,  but  all  beneath  is  1^  and 
brass ;  tne  first  rub  of  use  exposes  the 
worthlessness  of  the  counterfeits. 

As  the  Faction  boasts  so  extrava- 

santly  of  its  new  policy,  foreign  and 

domestic,  we  must  now  sul^ject  this 

new  policy  to  examination. 

The  Faction  declares,  that  it  is  coro« 
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ft  proceeds  exclusiyely  dn  Fhiloeopby ; 
ire  tkerafore  itok^  What  is  its  Philoso- 
phy ?  Is  it  hntory  teaohing  by  ex« 
ample— ^  it  correct  dedticUfms  drawn 
Irom  iiiooBtro?ertib1e  facts^docs  It 
Ibrm  its  principles  and  reasonings  from 
truths  (Aaoed  above  question  by  time 
and  experience?  No— vulgar,  anli- 
ouated  PhileaoiOiy  like  dns  it  dis* 
dains.  It  never  refers  to  history— 4t 
sever  appeals  to  ei^ample — ^it  nev«r 
dtes  the  results  of  experience.  Mr 
Brougham  could  not  be  so  unphiloso^ 
pbical  as  to  shape  his  education^  and 
other  sdiemesy  dv  what  history  has 
made  known  toucning  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  mankind.  MrHus- 
kisson  could  not  be  so  unphilosopbi* 
cal  as  to-abohsh  M  trading  laws  and 
s^tems^  and  form  new  ones,  upon  the 
ample,  unvamislied,  arithmetical  de« 
moDstmtioBa  of  actual  experhnent. 
The  PhOosopbv  of  the  Faction  is 
fiible  dduding  oy  romance  and  im- 
posture. It  proceeds  upon  assump* 
tion  and  paradox,  whieli  it  invents 
by  the  sun^e  proceas  of  reversing 
^e  opinions  eslaUished  by  history 
and  experience.  It  reouires  no  other 
evidence  that  a  prindpie  is  false,  aftd 
a  system  is  pernicious,  than  the  fkct, 
^t  trial  has  proved  the  one  to  be 
true,  and  the  other  to  be  beneficial. 
Kot  a  feature  does  it  display  to  pro- 
duce the  belief  that  it  flows  Aroro  re- 
search, investigation,  and  impartial 
judgment ;  but  it  contains  (iroof  inr 
every  part,  that  its  exdushre  parent  is 
4ie  aasumption,  that  idl  estabUdied 
opiiiions  and  institutions  ought  to  be 
attacked,  merely  because  they  are  es- 
tablished, and  without  any  reference 
to  their  truth  and  utility. 

These  Philosophers  incessantly  and 
ostentatiously  scoff  at  ^*  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors."  What  is  this  wisdom? 
It  is  the  lessons  of  history  ^the  results 
of  experiment^-tbe  truth  and  know- 
ledge whidi  past  ages  have  collected 
'  IroiD  actu^  men  and  things,  in  their 
vmIous  drcumstances  and  relations. 
It  is  to  be  seen  iu  our  laws  and  con- 
stitution, 'niey  scoff  at  thie  wisdom 
in  the  mass,  and  thev  attack  it  in  d&« 
taiL  There  is  scarcely  a  single  law— * 
a  single  regulation,  or  custom  of  so- 
ciety— or  a  single  institution  in  this 
eountry,  which  diey  do  not  prooounoe 
to  be  ddier  most  baleful,  or  faulty  be- 
yond endurance. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  it  poMible  for 
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•adi  rhflosofiiytobe  supported  fai  dis- 
eussion?  we  must  observe,  that  in  ditii 
eussion  Uie  Faction  assumes  its  dogmas 
to  be  p^ectly  infallible ;  and  this  is  ac- 
quiesced in  by  its  opponents.  Of  course 
wis  renders  everything  defenceless  to 
#hich  these  dogmas  are  opposed.  If 
it  be  conceded  that  a  horse  is  a  mad 
dog,  nothing  can  be  urged  aninst  his 
destruction — ^if  it  be  granted  that  ar- 
senic is  nutritious  and  pleasant  food, 
nothing  can  be  pleaded  against  its  be- 
ing maae  into  bread  instead  of  flour. 
Real  merits,  the  Faction  puts  aside 
altogether.  It  changes  and  destroys^ 
not  upon  proof  of  ddect  and  dement, 
but  solely  because  its  dogmas  com- 
mand it  to  do  so.  If  decisive  proofs  be 
adduced,  that  what  it  consigtis  to  de- 
structbn  has  been  highly  beneficial,  it 
treats  them  with  derision,  and  declares, 
that  the  thing  is  contrary  to  Political 
Economy,  therefw^  it  cannot  be  other 
than  pernicious.  When  the  Restric- 
tive System  of  trade  was  abolished, 
men  high  in  office,  as  well  as  others, 
admitted  that  the  country  had  con- 
stantly and  greatly  flouriihed  under 
it;  Imt  they  maintained,  diat  the 
country  hadso  flotrririied,  not  through, 
but -in  spite  of  it.  They  maintained 
this  not  on  rational  evidence,  but  sole- 
ly on  the  ground  that  the  system  waa 
injurious,  because  it  was  condemned 
by  their  Political  Economy.  When 
the  Silk  Trade  was  opened,  die  Philo- 
sophers could  not  deny  that  it  had 
prospered  preatly  under  the  pn^bi- 
tion,  l^  they  insisted  tha^  it  would 
ph>8per  infinitely  more  from  the 
change.  They  did  tiot  attempt  to 
Bubsumiate  this  by  anything,  save 
the  assertion,  that  prohibition  was 
flatly  opi^Mcd  to  Pblitical  Economy. 

Under  such  a  system,  demonstra- 
tions of  benefit  ana  utility  are  utterly 
warthless,  and  are  excluded  from  dis- 
cussion. The  infallible  dicta  of  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  of  Political  Po^ 
pery  supersede  and  suppress  every- 
thing that  can  be  offered  by  reason 
andevMenoe*  It  is  idle  to  prove  that 
laws  and  systems  have  yielded  inva- 
luable ben^ts,  when  the  mere  as* 
sertion,  unsupported  hy  proof,  that 
they  Btarftt  on  frlse  pnud^b^  and 
that  their  abolition  will  yield  still 
greater  benefits,  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
unanswerable  reason  for  destroying 
them,  under  peril  of  excommunica- 
tion. It  is  conceded  that  the  truth  of 
Uie  false  traditions,  inventionf»  and 
3G 
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cUiims  to  the  power  of  mirade^wtfrk-^ 
\Dg  of  this  Political  Popery  is  aboye 
question ;  it  is  held  to  be  as  neoessaiy. 
\q.  make  the  good  still  better,  as  to  re- 
move evil ;  and,  of  course,  this  ren* 
ders  everything,  which  this  Popery 
condemns,  alike  indefensible.  That 
which  it  proclaims  to  be  evil,  is  to  be 
destroyed  because  it  is  evil ;  and  that 
which  it  is  compelled  to  confess  is  be- 
neficial, is  to  be  likewise  destroyed, 
because  it  prevents  the  nation  irom 
obtaining  what  would  be  far  mort 
beneficial. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
with  which  the  Faction  works,  is  the 
assertion,  that  what  it  advocates  is 
"  liberal  and  enlightened,"  and  wh^t 
it  attacks  is  "  bigote4and  antiqua- 
ted." Proofs  to  substantiate  the  as- 
sertion are,  of  course^out  df  the  qnes- 
iion.  An  old  law  must  be  abolished 
merely  because  it  is  an  ''  illiberal,  an- 
tiquated" one — a  new  system  must  be 
adopted  merely  because  it  is  a  "  libe- 
ral, enbghtened"  one— and  fact  and 
ar^ment,  the  actual  drounstances  of 
this  country  and  the  world,— expedi- 
ency and  necessity,  are  to  be  wholly 
disriegarded.  Despicable  as  this  is,  it 
is  all-powerful— the  clearest  testimony 
of  demonstration  is  of  no  avail  against 
the  wretched,  puerile  nick-names. 

If  it  be  manifest  that^  the  innova- 
tions of  the  Faction  produce  iiyury, 
its  reply  is,  that  greater  injury  would 
have  been  produced,  had  tney  not 
been  made.  When  the  Shipowners 
complained  in  the  last  session  that 
they  were  in  bittier  distresiw  Mt  Hus- 
kisson  admitted  them  to  be  so,  but 
he  declared  their  distress  would  have 
been  greater,  if  the  Navigation  Laws 
had  not  been  abolishc(L  He  de- 
dared  this  in  the  teedi  of  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  and  without  at- 
tempUng  to  establish  it  by  proof.  If 
this  de&nce  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
the  innovations  are  defended  on  Uie 
ground,  that  they  have  benefited  fo- 
reign nations.  Certain  members  and 
newspapers  of  the  Faction  have  con^ 
fussed  that  they  have  injured  this 
country  ;  but  still  they  have  boasted 
of  them,  as  most  wise  and  expedient, 
merely  because  they  have  been  advan^ 
tageous  to  foreign  ones.  As  a  last  re- 
source, the  innovations  are  odl^ 
"  liberal  and  enlightened ;"  they  may 
ruin  the  nation,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  "  Ubertl  and  enlightened,"  there- 


fore they  are  salutary  and  neoetaary 
in  the  last  degree.  -  > 

Of  course,  tne  Faction,  can  neyer  d<> 
wrong ;  whatever  its  innovatioDs  may 
yield,  they  must  of  neeesdty  be  al- 
ways beneneial.  Public  losses  are  held 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
cause  them — ^public  distress  is  dted  to 
demonstrate  tne  unerring  charactev  oC 
its  source — ^names  are  made  to  define 
Uie  nature  of  things,  independently 
of  consequences ;  and  the  Faction  is^ 
what  it  represents  itself  to  be,  perfectly, 
infallible.  That  human  impodence 
has,  on  the  one  side,  been  carried  to 
this  portentous  hdght,  is  astonishing ; 
but  it  is  still  more  astonishing,  tliat 
human  credulity,  on  the  other  nde, 
has  been  so  imposed  oo. 

We  preface  our  iKaminatioB  of  the 
Faction's  policy,  with  this  account  of 
Its  Philosophy,  because  each  will  il- 
lustrate the  other.  We  now  place  be- 
fore us  its  Foreign  Pdicy. 

It  swaggers  in  the  most  outrageout 
manner  m  the  recognition  by  diia 
country  of  the  new  States  of  South 
America.  It  represents  that  this  was 
its  own  act,— -tnat  it  was  unique,— 
that  it  was  something  which  its  owa 
magnificent  genius  alone  could  have, 
conceived  and  accomplished.  In  re- 
gard to  the  originality  xif  this  reoogni- 
tion,  it  was  a  servile  eopy  of  what  waa 
done  seme  years  ago  towards  certain 
Cdonies  of  this  country  by  die  nations 
of  the  Continent,  and  of  what'  had 
just  be^  done  towards  the  new  Repub- 
lics by  the  United  Sutes  of  Amgica.' 
The  whole  scheme  was  therefore  sto-* 
leu,  in  the  first  instance,  from  defnnct 
Continental  despots.  Passing  from 
this,  the  questicm  admitted  of  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  save  one  of  time 
and  manner :  it  strictly  was— ShsU 
the  recognition  be  made  at  present  in  - 
a  certain  way,  or  shall  it  be  deferred 
until  it  can  be  made  in  a  difierent 
way  ?  Difierence  of  opinion  did  not^ 
ana  could  not,  go  beyond  this. 

The  Philosophers  aedded  on  imme*  , 
diate  recognition.  They  assigned  as 
their  reasons,  that  it  would  serve  the 
Republics,  and  benefit  our  own  trade. 
At  the  time  they  gave  no  other'  rea- 
sons. 

With  respect  to  serving  the  Repob* 
lies,  it  was  pleaded,  in  justification  of 
the  recognition,  by  its  official  parents, 
that  it  did  not  make  this  country  a 
party  to  the  war,  in  any  war  between 
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tbem  and  the  mother  ooontry ;  $nd  8ha[>e. 
'that  it  gave  to  Spain  as  muck  liberty 
to  reconquer  them  as  she  possessed 
previously.  It  rendered,  in  reality, 
no  service  to  the  Republics ;  France 
'completed  their  independence  by  in- 
vading Spain,  and  thereby  disabling 
lier  for  warring  with  them  further.  . , 
'  The  recognition  did  great  disservice 
to  the  Republics.  Had  this  country 
delayed  until  she  could  have  made  it 
In  concert  with  her  allies,  indudin^ 
Spain — had  she  exerted  her  influence 
in  perfect  ^ood  faith  with  all  as  peace- 
maker— it  is  morally  certain  that  be«i 
fore  this,  the  Republics  woald  hav6 
been  recognised  by  all  Europe.  Her 
precipitate  deed  excited  the  animosity 
of  Spain  and  the  other  powers,  and 
llestroyed  her  influence.  The  in- 
trigues of  Spain  have  been  a  leading 
cause  in  producing  the  disorder  and 
distraction  in  which  the  Republics  have 
been,  and  still  are,  involved ;  and  these, 
the  delay  of  this  country  would,  ere 
txow,  have  terminated.  The  Republics 
wante4  the  recognition  of  Spain,  and 
not  that  of  Engknd ;  by  gaining  the 
one,  they  did  not  want,  they  lost  that^ 
they  diu. 

'  ,With  respect  to  trade,  the  recog- 
nition gained  us  no  additional  trade, 
Or  liberty  to  trade ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  did  our  trade  iivjtiry.  Spain,  m 
consequence  of  it,  took  the  most  se* 
vere  measures  against  our  manufac- 
ture ;  it  injured  our  trade  with  her, 
without  increasing  it  with  the  Repub- 
lics. Such  a  delay  on  the  part  of  this 
Country  as  we  have  mentioned,  would 
have  preserved  our  trade  with  the  one, 
without  diminishing  it  with  the  others. 
Other  reasons,  however,  have  lately 
been  pleaded  to  justify  the  recognition 
by  its  official  parents,  which  we  are 
pretty  sure  diey  never  Uiought  of  when 
they  resolved  on  it.  They  have  said 
th^t  they  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies  of  Spain,  because  Spain 
was  invaded  by  France;  and  that  theV 
*'  called  the  new  world  into  existence 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
old  one.  We  doubt  much  whether 
any  such  finished  nonsense  was  ever 
before  uttered.  Because  France  in- 
vaded Spain  for  the  moment,  we  did 
all  we  could  to  strip  Spain  of  her  Co- 
lonies in  perpetuity  ;  and  we  did  this 
to  strike  a  blow  at  France !  With  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  power,  France 
did  not  invade  Spain  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, or  diatoib  this  balance  inr  any 


Ministers  again  and  again  sta- 
ted in  Parliament,  that  they  believe^ 
ber  assurances  to  this  efffect ;  and  that 
all  she  wished  was,  at  the  wont,  to  esi 
tablish  that  government  in  Spain  which 
had  previously  existed,  without  acqui- 
ring an  inch  of  Spanish  territory.  How 
has  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  operated  on  the  balance  of 
power?  Has  it  transferred  the  weight 
it  has  taken  from  Spain  to  England, 
pt  placed  it  in  favour  of  Enguid  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  respect  of 
trade  and  naval  power,  France  will 
gdn  lai^ely  from  it ;  the  United  Stated 
will  gam  still  more  largely,  and  this 
country  will  gain  comparatively  but 
little.  It  has  (gken  power  from  a  na- 
tion, having  but  little  inclination  and 
means  for  using.it  to  our  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  given.it  to  others,  far  more 
formidable^  and  generally  on  the  watch 
to  injure  us  to  the  utmost.  In  addi-' 
tion  to  this,  it  has  placed  Spain  under 
the  consUnt  dicUtion  of  France. 
'  While  this  independence  is  thus 
iatly  and  dangeroudy  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  in  respect  of 
the  balance  of  power,  it  has  destroyed 
the  moral  bulwarks  of  our  own  Colo- 
nies. Our  hasty  recognition  scattered 
the  seeds  of  future  war,  and  gave  Spain 
to  France  in  regard  to  affection. 

The  Philosophers,  therefore,  adopt- 
ed  the  only  false,  blundering  policy  in 
respect  of  the  recognition,  that  it  was 
possible  for  th^m  to  adopt ;  the  only 
means  within  their  reach  for  injuring 
the  Republics  and  this  country,  they 
resorted  to.  We  are  not  blaming  them 
because  the  Spanish  Colonies  obtained 
their  independence ;  for,  however  per- 
niciously this  independence  may  ope- 
rate in  the  balance  of  power  against 
us,  we  were  prohibited  by  honesty 
from  opposing  it.  We  are  blaming 
them  because,  at  the  hazard,  as  Mr 
Canning  expressed  it,  "  of  war  here; 
War  there,  and  war  everywhere,"  they 
decided  on  a  premature  recognition 
without  any  adequate  object,  and  to 
ikte  injury  of*  those  they  pretended  it 
would  serve. 

-  We  must  remind  our  readers  of  the 
gorgeous  predictions  which  the  Philo- 
sophers put  forth  touching  the  nevT 
Republics.  In  the  Jirst  pLaee,  these 
Republics  were  to  overwhelm  us  with 
trade  and  riches.  How  has  this  been 
verified?  liike  all  the  other  predict 
tions  of  die  Faction,  by  complete  fidsi-' 
fication.  I»  the  #^c«n</ place,  the4nha- 
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bitants  of  South  America  ^ere  todraw 
from  th^  independence;,  liberal  Ideast 
and  ret>ubIioan  institutions,  the  ut* 
most  measure  of  prosperity  and  feli- 
city. How  has  this  bten  verified?  In 
the  same  manner.  These  inhatHtants 
enjoy  less  real  liberty,  less  freedom 
from  oppression,  less  security  of  per* 
ton  ana  property,  less  order  and  pros- 
perity—less of  everything  that  good 
government  ought  to  yield,  than  the 
Subjects  of  any  of  the  continental  des- 
potisms. Their  condition,  instead  of 
improving,  gets  worse ;  and  military 
despotism  seems  to  be  the  point  to 
which  their  republican  tyrants  wiU 
1^  them. 

Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
real  character  o£  the  Faction's  philoso- 
Vy.    It  made  no  inquiry  into  the  ef- 


fect which  the  indepenoence  o£  Spa- 
nish America  would  have  on  the  less 
obvious,  and  more  important  of  Bri- 
tish ihterests.  It  made  no  inquiry  into 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
Inhabitants.  It  proclaimed  that  no- 
thins  more  was  necessary  for  filling 
fioutn  America  with  every  blessing, 
than  separation  from  Spain,  and  re- 
publican institutions.  The  absence  of 
weign  dominion  and  king,  was  to  be 
4he  wsenoe  of  eterv  evil,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  every  good.  This.philofMJ^hy 
thus,  in  drawing  its  deductions,  cloaed 
its  eyes  to  everything  it  ought  to  hayei 
looked  at ;  it  uMeAfacU  like  these-^th^ 
iame  coat  will  fit  every  frame  and  suit 
931  kinds  of  weather ;  tne  cart  will  drag 
the  horse,  and  iron  will  be  changed 
into  cold  from  receiving  the  name-^ 
and  they  have  naturally  met  with  over- 
whelming refutation.  The  independ- 
ence and  republicanism  of  South  Ame- 
rica have  yielded  nothing  to  the  inha- 
bitants, putting  oat  of  sight  a  handful 
of  petty  tyranto,  save  Intter  evils ;  and 
in  every  way  they  have  iigurcd  the 
cause  of  real  liberty. 

We  speak  thus,  not  only  as  friends 
to  British  interests,  but  aa  friends  to 
the  people  of  South  America.  With 
us  mete  names  weigh  nedung.  When 
we  tee  changes  ana  fimns  or  govern* 
nent  extolled  to  the  clouds  solely  lor 
thdr  names,  when  their  consequenoea 
.  «re.of  the  most  baleful  character,  it  is 
our  du^,  as  friends  to  liberty,  ho* 
nanity,  and  the  general  weal  aS  onr 
mcies,  to  expose  the  profligtcy  of 
those  who  80  extol  theou 

The  expedition  to  Portugal  is  the 
P^U  pQint  of  foreign  pdicyi  oa  wUch 
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the  Faction  lauds  itself  ^' unmercii* 
fiilly.  Now  it  declares  that  we  were 
solemnly  bound  to  act  as  we  have  done 
by  treaff,  and  surely  tiie  fulfilment 
ma  treaty  is  not  a  matter  to  boaat  at 
On  its  own  showing  we  had  here  no 
alternative. 

That  the  independent  nations  of  the 
Continent  pracuoally  form  a  federal 
union,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  t^ 
make  changes  within  itsdf  which  m^ 
be  caleulatal  to  overthrow  the  govern* 
ments  of  iu  neighbours,  is  doctrine 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  pub- 
licists, which  has  been  repeated  by 
the  most  eminent  of  our  statesmen, 
and  which  is  sanctioned  bv  common 
reason  and  natural  right.  It  waa  de- 
clared by  various  members  and  news- 
papers of  the  Faction,  that  the  esto- 
blishment  of  the  Portuguese  Consti- 
tution would  inevitably  overturn  the 
government  of  Spain.  This  dedanN 
tion  was  in  realitjr  a  declaration  that 
Spain  had  a  clear  ri^ht  in  public  law  to 
put  down  this  constitution  bv  war.  To 
say  that  Spain  has  no  right  to  war 
against  that  which  is  sure  to  over- 
throw her  government  if  she  do  not 
War  against  it,  is  to  deny  her  the 
rights  of  self  defence  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Whether  the  treaty  hound  us  to  asn 
sist  Portugal  in  a  war  ^evoked  by  4i 
change  made  by  herself  in  her  form  of 
government,  wnich,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  most  people,  and  the  con- 
fession of  her  partizans,  waa  calcula- 
ted to  involve  Spain  in  civil  war,  and 
overturn  her  government,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  we  put  to  the  reflecting  and 
ImpartiaL  Our  faith  is  pinned  to  the 
sleeve  of  no  man  ;  therefore  wc  avow 
our  belief  thatit  did  not.  If  it  did,  it 
bound  us  to  trample  on  public  law,  to 
violate  our  obligations  to  other  Stales, 
and  to  revolutionixe  one  country  at 
the  mere  biddit^  of  another. 

What  we  have  written  in  this  Ha- 
gasine  against  Catholidsm  will  snffice 
to  prove,  that  we  think  as  unfaifin- 
ably  of  Uiose  who  are  called  the  Apos- 
tolicals,  as  the  Faction.  We  cannot 
however  assent  to  Uie  doctrine,  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means  ;  wwiiis^ 
good  must  b^  accomplished  in  a  law« 
ful  honest  manner,  or  not  at  alL 
Whether  the  government  of  Spain  be 
a  bad  or  a  giwd  one.  baa  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter :  it  is  snffidentfiir 
us  to  know  tbat  this  government  is 
according  to  potUiclaw  a  strictly  law* 
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All  one;  that. it JusJ^ieen  long  Jfeofi* 
nised  by  this  country  and  the  world  ; 
ihatlt  18  one  which  this  country  haa 
no  r^t  to  change;  and  that, like  all 
Other  goyemments,  it  haa  a  dear  r^h^ 
to  defend  itself  from  destruction* 
With  regard  to  Spain  and  Turkey^ 
Ministers  teem  to  oe  at  this  moment 
servilely  following  the  steps  of  Buonar 
narte;  they  act  as  thought  national 
law  Could  be  tortured  into  any  mean^ 
ing  that  their  quirking,  pettifogging, 
and  caprice  ipay  prescnbe.  FuUif 
interests,  as  well  as  public  honour^ 
Wke  this  a  matter  to  be  deeply  de- 
plored* 

A^d  now  for  the  real  fruits  of  our 
p(dicy  touching  Portugal.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Faction,  that  the  roasa 
of 'Ae  people  of  Portugal  are  decided^ 
ly  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Our 
troops  are,  therefore,  in  reality,  £6r<r 
ein^  a  form  of  goyemment  upon  theiu, 
which  they  hate,  by  British  bayoneta^ 
We  are  filiinpS  Portu^  with  distrac- 
^n  and  stri^,  reduong  her  to  insol- 
yency  by  heavy  expenses,  and  bringing 
upon  her  almost  every  ill,  when  there 
IS  no  probability  that  our  eSbrtM  will 
do  moDB  than  give  to  her  constitution 
4  momentary  existence.  We  are  dping 
ihis  in  direct  yioktion  of  that  first 
onand  principle  of  the  Faction,  that 
the  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
cboaen  by  the  people. 

By  this  policy  we  are  fumishiog  a 
pretext  and  a  necessity,  for  the  conti- 
nued occupation  of  Spain  by  the  ar- 
mies >o£  France.  We  are  mmenting 
diyiaion  and  distraction  in  Spain,  and 
atiflinjg  in  her  eyerv  thing  essential  for 
enabling  her  to  aayance  in  good  go» 
Temment  and  rational  freedom.  Ware 
the  doctrine  jof  the  Faction  even  true, 
that  her  government  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, we  are  anrnmnding  it  with 
Frendi  troopa  for  ita  protection,  and 

S'ving  incr^ksed  power  and  ligom  to 
I  ita  worst  quahtiea.  We  are  iigu^ 
ring  and  diatreasin^  die  pec^  of 
Swi  in  the  moat  grievoua  manner* 
^ITith  rqpsrd  to  ourselyea,  this  po» 
licy  is  adding  largely  to  our  expendi- 
ture, and  creating  a  neceaaity  for  new 
taxea.  It  is  causing;  ua  to  be  detested 
by  Portugal  and  Spain.  We  have  at 
present  no  other  hoM  of  the  former, 
fhan  that  which  ia  given  ua  by  treaty 
and  the  awwd.  We  are  bated  by  the 
privileged  classes ;  we  are  hated  hr 
the  peof^;  and  we  shall  soon  be,  u 
.  wc  atenot  already^  halfld  bj  the  go* 


yermnent.  It  is  conyerting  the  na^ 
(ional  antipathy  of  §pain  and  Portu* 
gal  into  frienosh^,  and  pavine  th^ 
way  for  their  union.  Probably  the  is- 
fue  will  be,  that  the  great  powers  will 
combine  to  expel  us,  and  unite  than 
into  one  kinfldomi  aa  the  efiectual 
means  for  excluding  ua  from  the  Cont 
tinent.  At  any  rate,  our  trade  witlji 
Portugal  is  pretty  sure  to  share  tha 
fate  of  our  trade  with  Spain ;  existing 
treaties  cannot  secure  it  much  longeiy 
.  The  Faction  next  puffs  its  trans^ 
cendent  wisdom,  in  respect  of  its  po^ 
licy  towards  Turkey  and  Greece.  NoW| 
be  the  Turks  and  Gxeeka  what  t^ey 
may,  we  ask,  in  the  first  plaoe,  wha| 
rignt  in  public  law  have  £ng]|md, 
Russia,  and  France,  to  interfere  be- 
tween them?  The  pretext,  that  their 
war  injures  other  statea,  is  obvioui^  a> 
acandaloua  falsehood.  If  it  be  admit- 
ted, then,  ahould  this  country  and  the 
United  Statea  go  to  war,  the  Conti* 
nental  govemmenta  would  be  justkiad 
in  making  war  on  either  bellig^vent, 
to  compd  it  to  accept  such  terma  of 
peace  from  the  other  aa  they  mi^ 
^ota^  ?  In  addition  to  ^a,  tho  war 
in  all  j^bability  would  have  been 
now  ended,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference.  The  pretext  reapecting 
relinon  ja  alike  andefenaible.  The 
Turks  are  not  warring  aeunat  the 
Greeks  because  they  are  Christiana; 
religiim'  haa  nothing  to  do  wl^  ^ 
matter.  If  this  pretext  be  admitted* 
then  in  any  war  between  us  and  owr 
Indian  aidb^ects,  all  Chrietian  £nra^ 
ought  to  arm  to  aupport  us ;  nay,  m 
any  war  between  Britain  and  Ireluid, 
all  Protestant  and  Catholic  nationa  in 
the  world  should  take  part  in  it  on  the 
aoonofrdJgiMi.  Whatever  the  Tori^ 
ish  govemasent  may  be  in  Its  nafre, 
it  haa  long  been  recognised  by  «U 
others,  and  it  ia  in  ita  general  coaduet 
to  other  atatea,  aa  well  aa  in  other  !•- 
apacta,  aa  much  within  the  paloof  the 
law  of  nationa,  as  the  Britiah  gayam* 
ment.  If  the  prineiple  be  eoMadad, 
that  this  goyemmoU  cannot  be  fmm 
tested  by  pttblic  law,  bacaitaa  ft  ia  n 
deapotiam,  it  muat  ann&ilato  pnbtta 
law  altogether. 

With  classieal  raooUaoliona,  aympi^ 
tfaiea,  and  partaalttiea,  we  have  MTo  no<» 
thingtodo.  Tfaeqontioniaonaofksr 
and  ^;lit  beUfoen  nation  and  natian^ 
and  tbm  ia  only  one  haoeotabla  and 
honaatwayofded^ngkk  ISda inters 
fjaraaea  yi^alea  tfyo^  prlnciplt  Of  Mt^ 
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tional  law,  and  it  fonns  a  precedent 
'whitA  win  amply  justify  tne  Conti^ 
nental  governments  in  interfering  in 
any  war  that  onr  own  goyemment  may 
bare  with  its  Irish,  Indian,  or  Ame* 
rican  subjects. 

In  the  second  place  we  ask,  what  is 
^e  motive  of  Russia  for  intofering  ? 
Is  it  fHendshin  for  constitutional  go- 
vernment, and  hatred  of  despotism  ? 
The  Faction,  blind  as  it  is,  wili  scarce- 
ly reply  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  no- 
torious that  she  in  interfering  solely 
for  purposes  bf  aggrandizement:  t<^ 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  matter,  she 
is  now  aending  one  of  her  own  crea- 
tures to  be  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Greek  ^vemment.  Why  is  France 
interfering  ?  Do  her  measures  against 
ber  Press  and  her  Protestants,  and 
ber  general  policy,  prove  that  she 
joins  us  in  the  crusade  to  multiply 
constitutions  and  serve  freedom  ?  No- 
thing surely  could.be  more  ludicrous- 
ly preposterous  than  the  professions 
cif  powers  Kke  these,  that  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  humanity  and  fnenddiip 
for  the  Greeks.  The  one  expects  to 
reap  great  direct  benefit,  and  tne  other 
expects  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  unity 
and  greatness  of  the  British  empire, 
by  the  interferencet  And  this  ooun«« 
try  IS  guilty  of  the  suicidal  folly  of 
makmg  itself  Uieir  tool  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

For  years  Ae  leading  publications 
of  Government  have  been  sounding 
the  trumpet  a^ast  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Russia ;  they  have  denoun- 
ced these  projects  as  being  partly  di- 
rected against  our  Indian  Empire.  She 
has  taken  such  a  place  amidst  nations, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to 
make  ber  the  object  of  jealousy  to  aH 
Europe ;  she  has  been  pointed  out  as 
being  now  that  rival  to  this  country^ 
whidi  France  once  iras  in  respect  of 
power  and  influence.    Ever  since  the 


The  Facliuu.  "C^^- 

f ng  to  sever,  not  only  Greece,  but,"  if 


the  Treasury  prints  may  be  bdleved; 
Egypt  likewise,  from  Turkey.  ^ 

WUh  respect  to  the  Greelu,  we  are 
merely  transferring  them  fhim  Tur- 
key to  Russia ;  we  ar^  giving  them  no 
real  independence.  If  Turkey  submit 
to  the  disgraceful  dictation,  and  retain 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  them, 
BtiD  the  real  sovereignty  for  purposes 
of  mischief  will  pass  to  Russia.  Witb 
respect  to  Egypt,  no  constitution,  no 
liberty,  no  humanity,  no  pretext  caii 
be  pleaded  for  thus  pulling  to  pieces 
an  old  empire,  knd  an  old  and  faith<« 
fill  friend  of  this  country.  We  ani 
throwing  Turkey  almost  wholly  out 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  and  girin^ 
to  Russia  a  large  addition  of  both  po-* 
sitive  and  negative  weight  in  it  W^ 
are  arming  the  enemy,  exposing  our^ 
selves  to  his  attacks,  and  dissipating 
our  resources  at  tbe  same  momeim 
We  are  giving  a  large  increase  of 
means  to  tnat  power,  which  even  now 
possesses  means  sufficient,  if  discreet- 
ly used,  to  enable  it  in  a  few  years  to 
overawe,  and  dictate  to,  the  wholef 
Continent.  «. 

We  wish  the  Greeks  every  blessing 
that  men  can  possess ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  serve  them  at  the  expense 
of  tbis  country  and  the  world.  Iitheyl 
ean  fight  out  their  independence,  let 
thein>  no  matter  how  it  may  operate 
oif  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  assist  in  sacrificing 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  them.  VThut 
will  be  the  gain  to  mankind  at  large; 
if,  in  serving  these  two  millions  of 
Gh-eeks,  the  means  be  created  fo^ 
throwing  back  our  own  one  huiidred 
millions  of  subjects  in  the  East  In- 
dies to  their  former  tyranny  and  de-' 
gradation  ?  What  will  be  the  gain  id 
constitutional  freedom  and  the  ^*  march* 
of  intellect,"  if,  in  serving  these  two 
millions  of  Greeks,  Russia  be  clothed 


ended,  ber  preponderating  influ-    with  the  power  to  prescribe  laws  to 
ence  with  the  Continental  cabinets  has     the  whole  Continent?  And  what  wil** 


been  complained  of,  as  highly  mis- 
diievons ;  and  In  all  rivalry  between 
us  and  other  nations,  but  especially 
tbe  United  Stateft,  her  prejudices  are 
against  us.  We  need  not  prove,  that, 
ki  the  balance  of  power,  Turkey 
weighs  heavily  against  her,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  this  country.  Turkey  in  war 
can  efiect  ranch  against  her  in  the 
war  tif  divenlon,  amtshe  forms  a  va-> 
4aatDle  bulwark  to  our  possesftions  in 
ifatEiit.    Wc  ait,  howler,  lab(KiN 


be  the  gain  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
ti^orld,  if,  in  serring  these  two  millions 
of  Greeks,  all  obedience  to  national 
law  be  destroyed,  and  that  power  be 
undermined  which  gives  to  Endand 
her  influence  with  other  nations  r 

On  this  question  the  Faction  dis^ 
plays  its  accustomed  dishonesty,  blinds 
ness,  and  hosttltty  to  British  interests. 
To  its  romance,  every  established  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  right' must  be  8acri<« 
flted.    To  give  some  fancied  benefit 
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to  a  bandit  of  pcMi^  it  invil  eykti« 

ger  the  interests  or  the  whole  human 
«ace.  The  fact/ that  what  it. does  is 
CBdcnkted  to  iigure  this  country  in. 
crery  waj^  it  esteems  as  the  hest  proof 
possible  of  its  '*  liberality/'  and^  of 
coarse,  of  its  wisdom.  ' 

'Our  readers  must  not  forget  the. 
predictions  which  the  Faction  has  for 
ydirsput  forth  in  fevour  of  the  Greeks* 
The  latter '  were  irresistible  ;  they 
would  at  once  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence>  and  demolish  the  whole  Turk-* 
ish  empire,  without' check  or  difficul<- 
IT !  We  need  not  say  how  these  pre* 
actions  haye  been  yerified.  Sudvpro^ 
phetB,  neyertheless,  still  prophesy,  and> 
alas !  they  ar6  still  listened.to^ 
.  In  the  next  place,  the  Faction  pro^ 
daims,  that  its  new  policy  has  de« 
tached  this  country  ftom  the  Holy 
AUiauce.  The  nroof  of  this,  we  pre* 
sume,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
we  are  making  ourielyes  the  servile 
instruments  m  the  ambition  and  ra«i 
pacity  of  the  leading  member  of  this 
Alliance  in  respect  of  Turkey.  Per«> 
haps  a  further  proof  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  tbat,  in  conjunction  with 
thia  Alliance,  we  are  forcing  a:  fohn  of 
government  upon  the  people  of  For-* 
tu^l,  devised  for  them  by  their  "  Ie« 
gitmiate"  sovereign,  which  they  de« 
test. 

Assuming  the  assertionof  the  Fac* 
don  to  be  correct,  and  that  this  couu^ 
try  has  placed  itself  at  the  hesd  of  the. 
<'  Liberals"  of  the  world,  wiiat  bene-  . 
fits  have  been,  or  are  hkely  to  be, 
drawn  firom  it  ?  Tbe  idea,  we  think,, 
originated  with  Lord  Holland.  If  wa 
remember  correctly,  his  lordship,  soon 
after  Mr  Canning  wss  made  the  Foreign. 
Secretary,  advised  that  England  shookL 
place  herself  at  the  head  pf  the  Fo«. 
reign  Liberals,  as  she  once  placed  her«. 
■elf  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Pro«i 
testants.  The  fact,  that  he  could  dis- 
cover no  diflSnrenee  between  suppwt-. 
ing  the  Protestants,  when  they  were 
merely  acting  on  the  defensive,  and 
contending  for  toleratiim,  without, 
wishing  to  disturb  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  supporting'  the  Liberals 
when  they  are  acting  or  the  offen- 
sive, for  the  otgect  of  overthrowing 
every  4^emment  oa  the  continent— 
this  fact  forms  a  solendid  proof  of  tba 
vast  aeuteness  and  profound  wisdom 
of  Locd  Holland. 

Whether  the  nations  of  the  Conti^ 
neiit  need  constitutipiis,  or  not>na« 


thing  dthbe  mbite.tmi^  tfaa&.tbat.it 
is  not  for  this  country  or  the  Faction 
to  decide  the  qnestiou..  Spain,  Rua« 
aia,  Austria,  &e.  may  be  in  Jiuge  need 
of  constifutions-^-eonstitutions  might 
be  immensely  beneficial  to  them — ^but 
if  this  were  matter  of  incontrovertible 
proof,  it  would  be  alike  matter  of  in- 
controvertible proof,  that  this  country 
would  not  have  a  right  to  stir  a  finger 
in  giving  them  constitutions..  We  are 
borne  out  in  this  by  the  maxim  of  .tbe 
Faction,  that  no  country  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  ^  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  another.  It  is  for  a  nation 
to  decide  what  form  of  government 
it  will  have ;  and  if  it  select  a  despot- 
iam  of  the  Worst  descripdon,  it  has 
a  right  to  possess  it  free  from  the  mo- 
lestation of  an^  other  nation,  provided 
it  injure  not  its  nrnghbours.  If  one 
country  had  a  right  to  change  the 
form  of  government  of  another,  merely 
from  thinking  it  faulty,  there  would 
be  no  security  for  any  govempient . 
whatever.  England  calls  the  go?em- 
ments  of  Spain,  Austria,  &c..  tyrau- 
nies :  the  United  States  caUs  the  ^o- 
vemipent  of  England  a  tyranny,  imd 
it  was  so  called  by  the  Cortes  of  Spain, 
during  the  existence  of  that  sagacious 
body. .  If  mere  opinion  gdye  the  ripht, 
the  United  States  have  the  same  right 
to  assi&t  our  owu  republicans  in  chan« 
ging.our  form  of  government,  that 
England  has  to  assist  the  liberals  of 
Spain,  Austria,  &c  in  dianging  their 
forms  of  government. 
.  This  is  perfectly  ckaar,  and  it  ia 
coually  dear,  that  it  isuttcrlyimpossi- 
ble  for  England  to  know  what  form  of 
goyemment  ia  thebest  adapted  for  any 
other  country.  -  If  it  were,  matter  q£ 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  all  nations  'were  piQC- 
dsely  alike  in  character  and  circum<^ 
stances,  and  that  a  particular  form  o€ 
goyemment.  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised,  the  point  would  presenJk 
no  difficult  ;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  as 
certain  as  matbematical  d£B»ORStNi«# 
taon  coukl  make  it,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  eountry  differ  very  wide- 
ly from  those,  of  anolher  .  almost 
througboui  the  world ;  and  this  ren- 
ders it  equally  certain  that.a  form  of 
government  might  be  exceedingly, 
suitable  for  one  nation,  and  yet  be 
quite  as  unsttiuble  for  another.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  cai^noi 
agree,  as  to  .what  form  of  goxemment 
wouklbc  the  best  for  themselves ;  the. 
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membertdP  tbe  FaetioQ  ase  iaxknaif 
diTided  on  the  iquestioo^  and  not  a 
•few  of  iheit  have  declared  a  rqpobUe 
to  be  infinitely  preferaWe  to  our  owa 
monardiy.  This  will  diow  howin-* 
competent  the  nation  in  general,  and 
the  FactioQ  in  partieolary  are  to  de« 
■vile  forma  of  goyernment  for  the  in* 
habitanta  of  oUier  conntries. 

liepnblicaniflm  works  wellia  tbe 
United  States;  in  South  Axnerica  it 
works  destractiTely ;  in  France  it  pr^ 
duced  the  mpat  terrible  erilsi  and  in 
states  now  no  nore  it  often  woriced 
&r  more  pemicioady  than  any  roo« 
oarchical  despotism.  A  limited  m^ 
narcby  works  well  in  England  at  pre* 
■enty  but  fbrmerljr  it  often  worked  in 
the  most  tyrannical  manner.  •  The 
oonstittttiotts  established  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  a  few  yeais  ago  worked  far 
more  baleftilly  than  the  despotisms 
diey^or  the  moment  destroyed.  ThiM 
is  not  incapable  of  solution.  It  is  ad« 
mitted,  e?ai  by  the  Faction,  that  an 
absolute  monardiy  would  be  the  best 
of  all  forms  of  goyernmenty  if  it  oould 
be  ensuiped  proper  qusHfications,  and 
i^acedundflf  proper  preiFentiiies;  and 
this  is  tantamount  pi>  the  admissioa 
that  a  repuUic,  or  a  limited  monarehy, 
is  a  worse  form  of  goyenunent  than 
an  absolute  monarchy,  if  the  proper 
qualifications  and  preventives  cannot 
be  provided.  From  what  must  theso 
qualifloalions  and  preventives  flow  in 
a  rej^esentative  form  of  govemm^t  ^ 
The  inhabitants  at  large;  they  must 
^oose  the  rulers,  and  restrict  the  con- 
duct of  these  rulers.  If  th^  be  tQ-^ 
opable  of  doing  diis— 4f  they  choose 
on  false  prindpfes,  and  either  canaoti 
influence  the  conduct  of  ^eir  nderay 
or  influeaee  it  to  gif«  it  a  netous  di^ 
reotion,  the  t^Franny  and  injustice  of 
a  repr^entative  ibrm  of  govemtnent 
nust  neccisarfly  be  more  active,  cott-i« 
prehensive,  and  baleftd,  than  those  of 
an  absolule  monarchy. 
*  It  irresistibly  follows  from  thie» 
that  a  nation  might  enjoy  more  r««l 
Hberty,  and  more  good  government  of 
every  kind  under  one  of  the  ConCi« 
nental  despotiams,  than  imder  a  re- 


na  t^ptove^  that  cfaivvee  oii||^t  not 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  giviof 
ikte  people  a  more  oppressive  and.ui»« 
just  government;  and  that  nothing 
can  justify  them,  aave  evidenee  that 
they  will  benefit,  not  a  faction,. net « 
handful  of  ambitious,  peofligate  up* 
atarta,  but  thepeoide  at  large. 
\  These  se^evident  truths  will  of 
course  be  derided,  as  all  truth  ii^  by 
the  mock  philosophy  of  the  Faction  ; 
but  this  will  not  diai^  their  dia« 
lacter. 

And  now  what  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Faction  ?  It  has  placed,  aeoording  to 
its  own  swaggering,  the  Engli^  Go* 
Temment,  or,  in  other  words,  £ng4 
land,  at  the  head  of  the  disafibcied 
and  traitorous  ci  all  foiieign  countdea, 
to  protect  and  aid  them  as  £tt  as  wm* 
aiUe  in  subveettng  by  tebdlion  tiieir 
respedive  go? emments.  It  does  not 
aven  sav  that  it  has  done  thisto  serur 
the  rights  and  interests  of  England; 
but  its  onljf  plea  ia— acooidins;  ta  ita 
own  theonssy  and  dreams,  and  iie»-H 
these  governments  oqdbt  to  be  demo« 
hshedand  replaced  w^i  difiEbrentcnaaJ 
We  have  said  sufficient  ta  prove  that 
hi  this;,  it  ia  causing  Eug^and  io  vio- 
late in  a  flagrant  maoier  therightaoC 
other  nations;  and  is  craatang  nai 
only  a  justificatian,  but  a  nocssaityy 
for  the  combining  of  other  nationa  t9 
enish  England  as  «  d^piser  of  Itw 
Mid  right,  and  a  coounon  disturbti* 
and  enemy. 

What  are  these,  ibreign  Labeiaht 
vrith  whom  England  ia  thus  connect* 
ing  herself?  Shaking  gencaaUy^  Aiey* 
are  in  both  creed  and  profligacy  a  eoiw 
tinuation  of  Ae  Frendi  Jaoolmir:' 
many  of  Uien^are  professed  repuW* 
they  are  democrats  in  potittes^' 


and  infldeis  in  rsli|ito>  ahdrnvaNt 
diatinguisfaed  by  the  most  childisli 
imbecilily.  In  respect  of  both  charic-' 
ter  and  nuaobersy  they  fonn  »  petty 
despicabb  £Mtion  in  every  country  ^ 
they  lw»  not  a  single  characteriaiie^ 
to  rendor  them  woitby  the  naoae  oi 
party.  In  Spain,  tha  Ftoidi  invasicir 
pnffed  that  the  maas  of  the  inhabit 
tents  were  against  th^n ;  the  mmttf 
public,  or  one  of  tbe  Faction's  Consa*    haa  just  been  pi#ved  in  Portugal ;  4b* 

ftttt    ladupntdUe  proof  of  Uie  same  hm 


tutkms  (  and  that  nothing  but 
and  accurate  evidence  touching  die 
aharaeter  and  cireumstanoas  of  a  peo- 
ple can  prove  that  they  needa-ehange* 
of  govemmeht,  or  point  out  what 
eha^  would  be  the  neat  auitablo 
iforttrai.    It eannol be wsfesiaiy.for 


been  exhibited  in  France,  and  dw 
other  Continental  Sutea.  fin^^and,: 
i«i  connecting  iieiedf  with  these  men; 
is  arraying  herself  qcdte  aa  much* 
against  the  peonle  aa  againat  the  go« 
vfitimeuts  oC^mer  countriea.    '  -*  - « 
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It  would  be  som^hing  if  Aim  T J- 
henAn  were  guided  by  sound  princi- 
ples^ and  wisfied  to  establisli  practical, 
Deneficial  forms  of  govetiiment,  in 
Reu  of  those  they  teek  to  destroy; 
but  the  Faction  itself  cannot  plead 
this  in  their  favour.  It  puffs  thera 
for  their  **  liberal  and  enlightened 
prineiples ;"  but  when  it  has  (o  speak 
abstractedly  of  their<  principles  and 
'  constitutions,  it  is  constrainol  to  own 
^t  they  abound  with  errors.  The 
men  and  their  constitutions  have  been 
abundantly  tried.  In  France  they  es- 
tablidied  a  constitution  infinitely  more 
imsuitable  and  pernicious  than  the 
despotism  they  aestroyed;  they  did 
the  same  in  South  America  ;  they  did 
the  same  in-  Spain,  and  they  did  the 
name  in  Portugal.  Decisive  failure 
has  attended  thera  everywhere.  The 
constitutions  ihey  have  set  up  have 
been  unable  to  stand ;  in  every  quar* 
ter,  save  South  America,  these  const!* 
tutions  have  speedily  faTlen  to  pieces, 
chiefly  from  the  animosity  of  the  peo* 
pie;  and  in  South  America  there  is 
«very  indication  that  they  will  not 
endure  much  longer.  It  is  matter  of 
demonstration,  that  these  Liberals 
proeiMd  on  erroneous  principles ;  and 
Chat,  however  faulty  tne  existing  got* 
Temments  of  the  Continent  may  be, 
4iej  wish  te  replace  them  with  others 
stin  more  feulty — ^with  others  calcuUu- 
ted  to  operate  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  ruinous  even  in  £ng1and — with 
blfeei^  wholly  unsuitable  fbr  the  peo- 
fAe,  which  could  not  endure,  which, 
fbr  their  momentary  existence,  would 
produce  ^onny,  injustice,  and  vio-> 
lence,  and  whicn  would  end  in  eivH 
commotion,  anarchy,  blood,  misery, 
and  the  establishment  of  despotism, 
much  more  grinding,  for  a  time,  thati 
ftny  of  the  existing  despotisms. 

vhe  Faction  has,  therefore,  placed 
'Bvglandr  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
Ltberds,  to  do  this  in  reality.  1.  To 
vicdate  the  rights  of  other  nations,  bjr 
aeting  the  part  of  a  common  disturber 
and  enemy.  2.  To  oppose  herself  as 
iDoeh  to  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
as  tothoaeof  the  governments  of  other 
eouotries.  3.  To  overthrow  foreign 
gOTor^menta  ^r  others,  when  she  is 
ntterly  incapable  of  deciding  what 
form  of  government  woukl  be  the  beA 
for  odier  countries.  And,  4.  To  aid 
an  miprincipled  and  imbecile  fbreigii 
tuition,  wtadi  domonatrably  seeU  t^ 
fliake  revolutiaiia^  eapablo  onAy  of  addw 
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ing  largely  'to  the  measure  of  tyrannv 
and  ii:ii8ery  which  already  exists,  %nA 
of  bringing  almost  every  plague  upon 
the  human  race. 

No^,  what  would  not  the  "  Brum* 
nagem,"  but  the  sterling  statesman 
do  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  iiN 
habitanu  of  the  Continent?  He  would 
not  begin  with  the  point  of  the  spire, 
In  order  to  build  downwards,  but  he 
wckild  follow  science,  and  commence 
with  proper  and  solid  foundations. 
Knowing  that  all  would  depend  on  the 
people,  he  woiUd  qualify  them  for  ex- 
ercising the  trust  before  granting  it. 
He  would  at  the  first  be  totally  silent 
touchingpoUtical  tights  and  privileges. 
He  ivould  labour  to  produce  concord 
—to  extend  civiliaatioii  and  wealth — 
to  purify  morals — to  propagate,  not 
the  pernicious  rhapsodies  of  political 
dreamers,  but  beneficial  knowledge 
touching  the  weal  and  proper  regula- 
tion of  society,  in  mitters  not  connect* 
ed  with  controverted  politics — to  im-» 
plant  good  habits-^to  remove,  cau-* 
tiously  and  slowly,  pernicious  laws; 
and  establish,  in  the  same  manner; 
vrise  ones.  He  would  thus  proceed^ 
without  saying  a  syllable  respecting 
political  changes,  until  he  raised  so-i 
ciety  to  the  point  of  internal  peace, 
civilization,  wealth,  information,  con- 

SJidation,  and  law,  essential  for  ena- 
ing  it  to  keep  in  existence,  and  use 
fot*  benefit,  a  free  constitution.  At 
every  step  he  would  add  largely  to  real 
liberty—  to  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty— to  general  good  govemmenr; 
and  he  womd  place  his  countrv  in  ft 
situation  which  would  render  it  im« 
possible  for  political  freedom  to  be 
withheld,  ana  which  would  enable  it 
to  be  granted  without  convulsion  or 
danger.  If  really  free  governments 
ever  be  firmly  established  e^n  the  Con- 
tinent, they  must  be  established  in 
this  manner. 

The  "  Brummagem  Statesmen" 
naturally  follow  a  directly  opposite 
course.  They  commence  their  edifice 
with  fixing  their  scaffolding,  and  fi- 
nishing the  top,  in  the  clouds ;  and  in 
the  first  moment/  architects>.workmen, 
and  materials  tumble  down,  to  their 
own  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  all  beneath. 
No  one  could  imagine,  from  their 
words,  that  forma  of  governments 
oiL^t  to  «xis$  for  the  benefit  of  those 
vmo  Jive  under  them.  With  them, 
an  the  uses  and  virtues  of  ^vemnent 
eonaisC  in  names  and  forms;  if  a  go^ 
SB- 
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«y  shape,  it  is  to  be  destTO][ed  or  et« 
Ublisbed,  though  it  be  certain  that  its 
destruction  or  establishment  ivill  sub- 
ject those  who  live  under  it  to  every 
evil  and  woe. 

We  win  now  ask,  what  benefits 
hare  the  people  of  the  Continent  reap- 
ed  from  this  new  policy  of  England? 
Has  it  given  to  anyone  nation  a  du- 
rable constitution?  Has  it  given  to 
.any  one  nation  a  greater  portion  of 
freedom,  or  the  means  for  advancing 
to  the  possession  of  freedom  ?  What 
has  been  its  effect  in  Spain?  Her  re- 
volution brought  u^on  her  grievous 
josses  of  every  kind ;  it  has  kept  her  in- 
habitants for  several  vears in  distraction 
and  suffering ;  and  it  has  caused  her 
to  retrograde  greatly  in  respect  of  prac- 
tical freedom  and  good  government. 
Had  she  remained  tranquil  her  power, 
trade,  &c.  would  have  been  far  great- 
er than  they  arc  ;  information  would 
have  been  extended  amidst  her  inha- 
bitants ;  and  from  all  thb,  the  vices 
and  evils  of  her  despotism  would  haTe 
undergone  constant  though  fn^ual 
correction.  Indifference  to  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  has  been 
converted  intolkatred  of  it,  by  the  Li- 
berals. The  latter  have  been  annihi- 
lated ;  the  strife  is  now  between  the 
friends  of  the  moderate  exercise  of 
despotism,  and  the  advocates  for  the 
exercise  of  it  in  all  its  rigours;  and 
the  French  army  is  necessary  to  pre- 
Tent  the  latter  from  being  trium« 
phant. 

In  essentials,  this  is  not  more  ap- 

Flicable  to  ^pain  than  to  Portugal, 
n  both,  the  very  name  of  consiitution 
has  been  rendered  detestable  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  interference  of  Eng- 
land has  caused  freedom  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  thing  of  foreign  dictation  ;  it 
has  ranged  tne  feeling  of  nationality 
on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  it  has 
led  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to 
think  themselves  commanded  by  na- 
tional pride  and  patriotism  to  oppose 
constitutions.  These  two  nations  have 
reaped  these  fruits  from  the  efforts  to 
revohitionize  them.  They  have  had 
several  years  of  strife  and  suffering — 
they  have  been  ravaged  by  civil  war 
— tnev  have  been,  and  still  are,  occu- 
pied by.  foreign  armies — they  have 
endured  heavy  losses  of  almost  all  de- 
scriptions— all  reforms  in  them  hare 
been  ^jrevented— the  measure  of  prac- 
lical  liberty  they  er\)oyed  has  been  re- 
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duced,  and  the  dcapotitoi  !pf  tl^r  ro- 
lera  has  been  rendered  more  grindii|g 
—the  essentials  for  forming  the  foun- 
dations of  liberty  have  been  greatly 
weakened  in  them — the  difficulties  if 
instructing  them  in  the  principles 
of  liberty  have  been  strengthen^ 
and  multiplied— and  they  have  been 
thrown  back  half  a  cenHiry  in  their 
progress  to  constitutional  freedom. 

What  have  been  the  effects  in 
France?  In  regard  to  freedom,  she 
has  been  constantly  retrograding.  Her 
liberty  of  the  press  has  been  nearty 
destroyed;  her  religious  liberty  has 
been  continually  encroached  on  ;  and 
the  Jesuits  have  been  regularly  rising 
in  favour  and  influence.  What  have 
been  the  effects  in  Italy,  Austria. 
Bussia,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent  ? 
In  nearly  all,  despotism  has  been  ren- 
dered more  strong  and  active ;  and 
not  one  is  indebted  to  England  for  a 
particle  of  additfonal  freedom.  If 
Greece  be  pleaded  as  an  exception,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Russia  has 
been  sighing  for  the  interference  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  been  ven- 
tured on  against  her  opposition.  Hi- 
therto the  Greeks  have  reaped  the 
most  bitter  evils  from  their  war,  and 
their  prospects  are  far  from  being  pro- 
mising. The  probability  is,  that  i^ 
they  be  freed  from  hostilities  with 
Turkey,  they  will  begin  to  slaughter 
each  other. 

Lookipg  at  the  Continent  generally, 
this  new  policy  of  Engliand  haa  been 
so  far  from  benefiting  the  cause  of  li- 
berty and  mankind,  Uiat  it  has.  done 
it  the  greatest  injury-  The  continental 
governments  have  been  aware,  that, 
raould  they  be  involved  ix^  war  with 
their  subjects,  the  latter  would  be  en- 
couraged and  indirect^  assist^  )ny 
this  country  ;  therefore  they  have 
made  everything  subservient  tp  the 
rendering  of  sudi  war  an  impossibi- 
lity. Their  despotism  haa  been  made 
more  jealous  and  severe — reforms  and 
ameliorations  have, been  prevented — 
the  press  has  been  gagged — the  drcu* 
lation  of  knowledge  has  been  restrict- 
ed— a  fear  of,  and  distaste  for,  the 
establishment  of  constitutions  have 
been  generated  amidst  the  upright  and 
influential  part  of  the  people— and 
the  name  of  liberty  has  been  rendered 
odious  amidst  those  to  whose  i^gcncy 
it  piust  owe  its  existence.  In  t))ejBrat 
yeara  of  the  peace,  the  prospedi  qf  the 
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Continent  wera.Aur  briditer  hi  respect 
of  constitutional  tteedopfk  than  tney 
are.  at  present :  the  people  then  en-  . 
ibyed  a  greater  portion  of  practical 
liberty  than  lliey  now  enjoy. 
'  And  now^  what  has  this  country 
gained  for  herself  by  this  new  policy  f 
According  to  the  confessions  of  one  of 
(he  Treasury  prints^  she  has  caused 
herself  to  be  suspected  and  hated  by 
cVery  Continental  government.  She 
has  destroyed  her  influence,  and  made 
all  regard  her  as  a  covert  eneniy^ 
which  they  have  a  common  interest  in 
Weakenini;  and  humbling.  She  has 
led  each  to  chink  it  a  mauer  of  danger 
to  itself  to  make  concessions  to  her, 
that  might  increase  her  trade,  or  yield 
her  other  benefit.  She  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  war,  and  stripped  herself  of 
alHes.  There  is  W  now  a  government 
of  moment  in  the  world,  that  do^s  not 
wish  to  see  her  shorn  of  her  power  for 
its  own  advantage. 

If  Engldhd^  instead  of  identifying 
liberty  with  infidelity,  profligacy,  im- 
becility, rebellion,  anarchy,  demo- 
cradc  tyranny,  and  dvil  war,  had 
done  the  reverse — if  she  had  proved 
from  history  the  perils  of  impro- 
per change,  arrayea  herself  against 
the  trading  revolutionists,  and  used 
h^  influence  to  spread  useful  know« 
ledge,  promote  reforms,  establish  wise 
laws,  &c  &c.  she  would  have  ren- 
dered infinite  service  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  on  the  Continent,  and  been  a 
source  of  blessings  to  mankind.  She 
would  have  retiuned  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  Continental  go- 
Ternments,  and  her  influence  with 
tbem  might  have  contributed  largely 
Co  her  traide  and  greatness. 

There  is  one  power  in  the  world— 
the  United  States— towards  which  a 
new  policy  was  imperiously  called  for ; 
And  because  it  was  necessary,  we  pre- 
sume, it  has  not  been  thought  of. 
Towards  this  power,  the  old  tempo- 
rising, tnickling,  and  conceding  poli- 
cy has  been  religiously  adherea  to. 
Ever  since  the  (leace,  the  most  grave 
matters  of  dispute  have  remained  un- 
settled between  the  United  States  and 
this  country.  The  Boundary  Ques- 
tion 18  one  of  tl)e  flrst  importance,  in 
respect  of  the  security  of  our  North 
American  possessions,  and  its  conse- 
quent bearings  on  our  naval  supre- 
macy. So  long  as  these  questions  re- 
main undecided,  they  must  supply 
'    A'meriM  with  prrtc^tts  for  war ;  and 


it  5s  morally  certain  that,  diould  we 
be  embroiled  in  war  with  any  of  tha 
European  powers,  we  must  immedi- 
ately go  to  war  with  her  likewise,  or 
submit  to   her    projected    robberies 
touching  the  Boundary  Line.  This  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  certain^  by 
her  own  acts.    Nevertheless,  eleven 
years  of  peace  have  passed  away,  ah4 
the  disputed  points  are  still  unsettled  i 
althoi^h  it  is  manifest  to  all,  that  the 
advantages  of  delay  are  entirely  on  the 
side  of  America,  and  that  such  delay     . 
threatens  this  country  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  If  England  ever 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  it  is  her  duty 
to  obtain  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  when  she  is  at 
peace,  when  ehe  is  unshackled,  and 
when  she  can  assert  her  rights  witli 
all  her  resources.  Yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  progress  has  been  madie^ 
or  is  making,  towards  a  settlement. 
She  is  too  busy  in  assisting  to  despoil 
Turkey,  light  up  civil  war  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  revolutionise  the 
Continent,  to  attend  to  her  own  inte- 
rest and  security.    Let  the  Canadaa 
go— let  the  West  Indies  go— let  the 
American  flag  sweep  the  seas  in  omni- 
potence,^i>nly  let  Liberalism  abound, 
and    Constitution-mongers    fill    the 
whole  earth  with  blooa  and  horrors ! 
—A  more  sickening  spectsde  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  which 
is  formed  by  contrasting  the  insolent 
bullying  and  blusteiting  of  the  Faction 
towards  such  feeble  powers  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey,  with  its  sub- 
missive, sneaking,  dastardly  conduct 
towards  the  United  States.    An  un- 
principled, remorseless  tyrant  to  the 
weak,  it  is  a  spiritless,  cringins,  ab- 
ject dave  to  the  strong ;  those  who  are 
able  to  cope  with  it  may  spit  in  its 
face,  and  it  will  lick  the  uust  off  their 
feet  in  return  for  the  indignity. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  show  the 
exact  worth  of  the  Faction's  intolera- 
ble boasting,  respecting  its  Foreign 
Pdicy ;  we  will  now  glance  at  its  Do- 
mestic Policy,  r^pecting  which,  it  la* 
yishes  on  itself  an  equal  portion  of 
bombastic  pan^yric. 

According  to  its  asseyerations^  no 
improvements,  or  attempts  at  im- 
provements, were  made  in  this  coun- 
try, until  it  commenced  them.  Abuses 
were  carefully  protected,  reforms  were 
zealously  opposed,  necessary  changes 
were  prevented,  and  things  were  reli- 
giolisiy  kept  in  the  same  comtftioQ. 
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'  It  is  only  in  day*  y^^  t)i^«^  ^^^^  b^c^ 
^nls^hooas  could  be  ventured  on  hv 
tbd  rooftt  intre|>id  despiser  of  truta 
(bat  evet  tormented  society.  A  refer- 
^ce  to  tbe  records  of  Faruament  will 
proye^  tbat  during  tbe  war^  and  up  to 
tbe  moment  wbetftbe  innoyations  of 
tbe  Faction  were  commenced,  every 
Session  teeined  witb  new  laws,  wbicn 
made  cbanges  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Tbe  object  of  tbese  laws  was  to  re- 
move abuses,  to  effect  reforms,  and  (0 
make  improvements  wherever  prac- 
ticable. .  Cbanges  were  almost  conti- 
nually made  in  tbe  trading  laws,  tbe 
revenue  laws,  the  laws  of  property, 
ibe  election  laws,  and  tbe  laws  gene- 
rally, in  order  to  barmonise  tbem  witb 
ibe  existing  state  of  society.  Tbese 
cbanges  were  generally  supported  by, 
and  they  frequently  originated  witb, 
fbose  wnom  tbe  Faction  stigmatises 
as  ''  tbe  enemies  of  all  impfovement" 
'  "Wbat  was  tben  tbe  conduct  of  tbe 
brag^docios,  of  wbom  tbe  Faction 
cbieny  consists?  Did  tbey  likewise 
attempt  to  improve,  in  tbe  genuine 
spirit  of  improvers  ?  Did  tbey  sepa- 
rate tbemseivcs  from  party  and  fac- 
tion, propofC  disinterestea  remedies 
for  evils,  and  suggest  rational  changes 
on  merits  alone  ?  No !  Tbey  were 
governed  in  what  tbey  proposed  by 
party  and  factious  motives ;  and  tbey 
Were  oAen  tbe  furious  opponents  of 
tbe  improvements  advocated  by  others. 
What  are  tbe  "  improvements*' 
principally  boasted  of  by  tbe  Faction  ? 
Do  they  consist  (^  the  correction  of 
abuses,  the  removal  of  evils,  and  the 
))erfecUng  of  defective,  and  the  fra- 
ming of  additional.  Jaws  ?  No  one 
could  suspect  it  Tbey  consist  of  the 
destruction  of  old  laws  and  systems. 
Does  evil  operation  form  tbe  motive  ? 
No,  abstract  principles.  The  Faction 
bas  strung  together  a  set  of  assump- 
tions and  paradoxes,  which  it  proclaims 
to  be  the  essence  of  truth;  and  by 
tbese,  and  tbese  only,  it  is  guided  in 
its  work  of  destrucUon. 

What  bas  tbe  country  reaped  from 
"  the  liberal  and  enb'gbtened"  do- 
mestic policy  of  tbe  Faction  !  Ask  the 
shipownerr,  the  silk  manufacturers, 
the  glove  mdnufkctUrers,  tbe  agricul- 
turists, tbe  coroUiunity  at  large — and 
the  reply  will  b^ — Bitter  injuries.  Its 
fhiits,  to  those  on  whom  it  bas  more 
dbectly  onerated,  have  been  bank- 
ruptcy and  starvation;  and,  to  tbd 
country  in  the  aggregate,  fearful  losa 


and  distreaa..  TUa  ia  matter  of  de* 
monstration. .  Tba  "  Brummagem, 
statesmen'*  cannot  ^cini  to  any  speci- 
fic benefit  tbat  this  policy  baS  yield- 
ed.  Tbey  are  compelled  to  own  tbat 
tbe  nation  bas  been  in  grievoua  suf- 
fering during  its  operation,  and  tbey 
can  merely  assert  that  the  suffering 
tvould  have  been  greater  bad  not  Uie 
policy  been  adopted.  Tbey  offi»r  no- 
thing to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  evidently  false. 

That  the  parents  of  a  policy  )ield- 
ing  such  fnuts  have  not  Seen  scathed 
into  their  native  nothingness  by  na- 
tional scorn  and  indignation — thai 
their  names  have  not  been  used  to  in« 
dicate  everything  tbat  contempt  can 
scoffs  at— that  they  have  not  been 
branded  by  universal  derision,  as  tbe 
most  bunding  and  incapablo  of  all 
quacks  and  empirics,^i8  what  cannot 
be  sufficiently  wondered  at  That 
such  people  should  still  boast  of  their 
wisdom  and  ability,  prodaim  tbat 
tbey  comprise  <'  all  the  Talents,^  and 
brand  all  who  differ  from  them  with 
incapacity  and  knavery,  forms  a  spe- 
cimen of  blind,  besotted,  idiotic  e^ 
tism  and  vanity,  which  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  nature  cannot  paral« 
lei. 

Tbe  dogmas. on  which  tbia  new 
polic}r  stapds  are  in  perfect  keeping 
witb  its  consequences.  We  know  not 
whether  our  readers  be  yet  recovered 
from  the  stunnipg  eflfects  of  the  Fae» 
tion's  immeasurable  swasgering  rc^ 
specting  Free  Trade.  What  are  tbe 
dogmas  here?  They  are^  that  this 
country  ought  to  rtturh  to  tbe  point 
from  which  it  started,  and  that  ii 
ought  to  imitate  tbe  example  of  sa^ 
yage  nations.  Tbey  assert  tbe  rule 
without  the  exception ;  tbey  place  all 
commodities  on  an  equality,  and  make 
fio  distinction  between  what  this  em- 
pire produces,  and  what  it  does  noi 
produce.  Tbey  sacrifice  all  political 
considerations— everything — to  mere 
pecuniary  cheapness  for  the  moment; 
and  tbey  make  no  diil['exence  betwee|i 
cheapness  proceeding  from  the  ex« 
treme  of  penury,  and  tbat  proceeding 
from  other  causes.  Tbey  look  al<n;ie 
at  foreign  trade,  and  for  its  benefit 
the^  destroy  domestic  trade.  Tbey 
chain  tbe  produ^r  and  manufacturer 
to  a  certain  price^-tbey  chain  tbe 
workman  to  certain  wages — tbey  ren- 
der one  trade  unprdBtable  and  another 
nii^Mrui— tbty  place  on  every  trafe 
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TexittOQS  i&d  o|ifiraiif«  Mtert  and 
rettrictumi  of  om  Icind  or  another, 
and  thi^  they,  call  giving  fVeedom  to 
trade.  The  i iik  and  glove  mannfac- 
ttirers  are  prohibited  from  obtaining 
reniuneratinf^  prices,  and  this  is  Free 
Trade— the  nlk  weavers,  glove  makers, 
&c.  are  prolubited  from  obtaining 
adequate  wages,  and  this  is  Free  Trade 
—the  shipowners  are  compelled  to 
take  ruinons  freights,  and  this  is  Free 
Trade-r*-the  agriculturists  are  pro- 
hibited from  obtaining  prices  that  will 
protect  them  from  loss,  and  this  is 
Free  Trade.  In  reality,'  the  Free 
Trade  of  the  Faction  consists  solely  of 
a  mass  of  crazy,  destructive  restric* 
tions  anil  prohibitions. 

The  Home  Trade  of  this  country  is 
subjected  to  legal  restrictions,  highly 
injurious,  and  to  a  great  extent  use- 
.less.  Maltsters,  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, and  the  members  of  almost 
every  trade  which  is  under  the  Excise, 
are  placed  by  the  laws  under  restric- 
tions, which  trench  unjustifiably  on 
their  rights,  and  do  ^evous  injury 
to  their  business,  without  yielding 
anv  adequate  advantage  to  the  public. 
What  have  the  braggadocios  done 
here?  Nothing.  The  abolidon  of 
these  restrictions  would  have  yielded 
real  freedom  and  benefit  to  tra<Ie, 
therefore  they  have  been  religiously 
preserved. 

These  braggadocios,  gentle  reader, 
are  the  monopolist-statesmen ;  and 
{heir  dogmas  are  the  monopolist- Phi- 
losophy 1 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  the  pre- 
dictions which  the  Faction  put  forth 
.  touching  Firee  Trade.  According  to  Mr 
Hoskisson,  it  was  to  enlarge  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  country  in  a  manner 
perfectly  magical ;  according  to  Lord 
Goderich,  it  was  to  render  the  flou- 
rishing condition,  in  which  the  nation 
was  when  it  was  introduced,  infinitely 
more  flourishing.  Both,  with  modesty 
truly  inimitable,  declared,  that  in  the 
Session  which  gave  it  being,  the  coun- 
try made  greater  progress  in  Political 
Economy  than  it  nad  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding century !  The  othtf  leaders, 
the  reviews  and  newspapers,  poured 
thehr  execrations  on  the  "  exploded 
system,"  and  protested  that  the  new 
one  would  overwhelm  the  country 
with  excess  of  trade.  The  "  Queen  s 
r^yer"  wfa  nothing  compared  wit^ 


Tke  Faction.  ^ 

the  FreeTrade  Fever.  We  need  not 
say  how  these  predictions  have  been 
verified.  Yet,  we  must  repeat,  suc^ 
prophets  still  prophesy,  and  alas  I  they 
are  still  listened  to. 

Massing  irom  Free  Trade,  what  else 
can  the  Faction  call  a  portion  of  Its 
new  domestic  policy  ?  Mr  Peel's  la- 
bours it  has  no  right  to  claim,  because 
he  stops  short  at  most  of  the  import- 
ant changes  which  its ''  Philosophers'* 
clamour  for ;  and  because  he  is  sup- 
ported by  those  whom  it  stigmatizea 
as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  its  new 
policy.  Mr  Peel  ha8  acted  the  part  o£ 
an  improver.  He  did  iiot  demolish ; 
he  did  not  sweep  awav  principles,  laws, 
and  systems,  by  wholesale :  he  repair* 
ed  and  added  to:  he  held  principle 
sacred,  and  avoicled  innovauon.  In 
reality  he  only  carried  forward,  on  -a 
bolder  and  more  comprehensive  scale, 
that  system  which  had  always  previ- 
ously been  actively  at  work  in  this 
country. 

Whatever  may  be  the' ease  with  in- 
dividuals, the  oenefits  even  of  Air 
Peel's  labours  have  never  been  sensi- 
bly felt  by  society  in  the  aggregate. 
The  new  Jury  law  has  not  made  ver- 
dicts a  whit  more  conscientious  and 
correct  than  they  were ;  and  the  mass 
of  the  community  do  not  know  from 
their  own  experience  that  he  has  made 
an^  changes  whatever.  Do  we  say 
this  to  detract  from  his  merits  }  No. 
We  say  it  to  show  the  worth  of  the 
un-English  adulation  and  hyperbole, 
now  the  rage ;  and  to  prove  to  £ng-> 
lishmen  how  foully  their  laws  have 
been  slandered  by  the.  Faction.  Mr 
Peel  is  not  the  man  to  seek  praise  at 
the  expense  of  the  laws  andinstitu-^ 
tions  of  his  country.  He  removed  no 
great  and  crying  evils  #hicb  conti- 
nually injured  the  great  body  of  so* 
ciety,  not  from  the  want  of  ability^ 
.but  because  none  e»6ted :  like  a  states* 
man,  he  left  laws  of  great  opmtioa 
and  contttted  meriu  to  be  considered 
separately.  We  difier  widely  from  him 
on  several  important  questions,  but 
this  does  not  cause  us  to  think  the 
less  highly  of  his  powers.  In  acciv* 
rate  vision,  depth,  and  solidity  of  ux^ 
derstanding,  and  all  the  higher  quail? 
flcations  of  the  statesman,  ne  has  not 
his  equal  in  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Houaa 
of  Commons.  In  kind  of  talent,  hi 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  Mr  pit^ 
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tban  any  miiii  in  Farliament.    It  is 
abundantly  ludicrous  to  see  the  tools 

'  of  the  Fraction  difparagtng  the  powers 
of  a  man  like  him,  and  nuffing  those 
of  such  a  one  as  Mr  Huskisson.  De- 
ficiencies he  has,  but  increased  years 
and  study  will  remove  them.    He 

'would  reap  very  great  benefit  from 
laborious  composition,  and  not  a  little 
from  reasonably  fierce  opposition  con- 
tests. We  should  not  speak  of  defi- 
ciencies, wer^  he  an  older  man  than 
he  is,  and  were  the  interests  of  the 
empire  less  connected  with  him  than 
they  are. 

The  remainder  of  the  Faction's  new 
domestic  policy  must  be  chiefly  found 
in  wh^t  it  intends  to  do.  It  means  to 
abolish  every  national  monopoly  that 
it  has  hitherto  snared.  Some  estimate 
of  the  ruin  ana  distress  which  this 
will  yield,  may  be  drawn  from  what 
the  country  has  already  experienced. 
It  means  to  abolish  the  Usury  Laws, 
the  Test  Acts,*  the  Laws  of  Primoge- 
niture and  Entail,  the  Poor  Laws,  the 
laws  that  impose  disabilities  on  the 
Catholics,  &c.  &c  It  contemplates 
no  reforms;  Its  work  is  to  be  pure 
wholesale  destruction.  The  bare  red- 
tai  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  its  tho- 
rough destitution  of  intellect,  and  the 
ruinous  nature  of  its  policy.  In  all 
this  it  is  to  be  guided,  not  by  expe- 
diency and  the  state  of  the  emmre, 
but  by  its  fallacious  inventions,  which 
it  dignifies  with  the  names — Political 
Economy,  and  Abstract  Ri^ht. 

Doubtlessly  the  Faction  mdudes  in 
its  new  policy  what  it  lauds  so  extra- 
vagantly, as  efforts  to  promote  the 
educatioir  and  improvement  of  the 
Working  classes.  It  constantly  repre- 
sents that  it  comprehends  all  the 
friends  of  these  classes,  and  that  all 
Who  di^r  from  it  are  their  bitter  ene- 
mies. 

In  respect  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  what  have  the  "  Brummagem 
Statesmen"  really  done ?  After allMr 
Brougham's  swaggering  and  sdf-puff- 
ing-— after  having  heaped  on  himself 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  quack  eulo- 
gy and  adoration — ^what  services  has 
he  really  rendered  to  popular  educa- 
tion ^  The  people  of  Ireknd  have  long 


Tfie  Facfion.  COct. 

of  Scotlant|f  it  appears,,  bav^  Wn  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  the  roc  ans  of  edu- 
cktion,-— what  has  he  done  in  Scotland  ^ 
Nothing  whatever.  As  his  laboura 
have  been  confined  to  England^  in 
what  state  did  he  find  England  when 
he  commenced  them  ?  Did  he  find  \i 
destitute  of  schools?  No;  upon  th« 
whole,  it  was  more  abundantly  sup<« 
plied  with  them  than  the  other  divi« 
sions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Did  he 
find  the  English  people  hostile  to 
their  establishment?  No;ih^y^^e 
friendly  to  them,  and  were  Increasing 
their  number  as  far  as  practicable. 
How  many  millions  of  schools  has 
he  created  in  England  ?  We  firmly 
believe,  that  in  reality  he  has  not,  di-' 
rectly  or  indirectly,  created  a  single 
school,  and  that  he  has  retarded  the 
progress  of  schools  much  more  on  the 
one  hand,  than  he  has  accelerated  it 
on  the  other. 

Mr  Brougham  commenced  his  edu<« 
cation  labours,  by  making,  the  .esta« 
blishment  of  common  schools  a  bit^ 
ter  party  question,  and  virtually  pro- 
daiming,  that  it  would  render  mighty 
service  to  the  cause  of  Whiggism  and 
Revolution.  He  assisted  in  getting  up 
a  wretched  squabble  touching  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  Madras  system,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
education,  and  which  was  soon  to  do 
it  great  injury.  The  friends  of  schools, 
who  did  not  think  good  to  follow 
his  dictation,  he  covered  with  slan- 
derous misrepresentations  and  oblo- 
quy. Those  who,  firom  his  virtual 
assurances  that  schools  would  Injure 
the  Church,  ruin  them  as  a  party, 
and  bring  upon  the  empire  what,  m 
their  judgment,  were  calamitous  evils, 
disapproved  of  schools,  he  stigmatized 
as  tne  enemies  6f  their  speaes.  By 
all  this  he  created  a  formidable  oppo- 
sition to  popular  education,  where  pref 
viously  tnere  had  existed  only  friend- 
ship. The  mass  of  the  community 
hsd  no  alternative  but  to  disbeheve 
him,  or  to  think  such  education  would 
prove  a  national  plague. 

As  Mr  Brougham  began,  so  he  has 
proceed  up  to  the  present  moment. 
In  all  his  schemes  touching  popu- 
lar education,  he  has  connected  it  to 


been  in  the  most  deplorable  want  of  the  utmost  virith  factious  politics,  and 

instruction;— what  has  he  done  in  Ire-  made  it  a  leading  source  of  obnten- 

land  ?  He  has  not  done,  or  attempted  tion.    He  has  constantly  rendered  ii 

•o  do/  anything.  Some  northern  parta  utterly  impossible  for  the  Clergy*  the 
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Tories^  or  any  oiw  Mve  ilia  more  tio- 
lent  meibbers  of  his  own  faction,  to  act 
vith  liim  in  its  favour ;  and  he  has  la- 
boured to  calumniate  and  clamour 
down  all  ita  friends  who  have  refused 
to  take  him  for  a  leader.  He  must  b^ 
the  educaiion-roonopolist— every  one 
is  to.be  branded  as  the  enemy  of  edu- 
eafion'aave  himadf  and  his  creatures-^ 
arid  aU  plans  of  education  not  ema« 
natinff  from  him^  are  piracies  of  his 
eternally-advertised  quack  nostrum. 
He  has  always  broadly  intimated^  that 
the  education  of  the  people  would 
render  dissent  from  the  Church,  and 
the  creeds  of  Whiggism  and  Radical- 
ism,  triumphant. 

To  make  education  a  good  to  mau^ 
It  is  demonstrable  thi^t  it  ought,  at 
the  very  least,  to  include  those  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  regulate  tern-  • 
poral  conduct,  and  form  the  source  of 
morals.  This  is  the  more  imperiously 
necessary  in  respect  of  the  ppor,  be- 
cause upon  correct  moraiU  depend 
their  success  in  life,  and  their  ^ility 
to  make  advantageous  use  of  scienti- 
fic instruction.  Mr  Brougham,  how- 
ever, instead  of  making  religion  an 
essential/sacrifices  it  altogether ;  from 
his  Schools,  Mechanic  Institutes,  and 
I«ondon  University,  it  is  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. His  scheme  of  education 
keeps  his  nupils  in  utter  ignorance  of 
thai  knowledge  from  which  education 
niust  draw  its  worth;  and  it  sends 
them  into  the  world  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  education,  and  restore 
the  ignorance  of  the  darker  ages. 
Science  cannot  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  religion ;  and  those  who  create 
enemies  to  the  latter,  prepare  the 
means  for  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer. 

,  Mr  Brougham  renders  it  abund- 
J^ntly  evident  that,  in  all  this^  he  is 
actuated  by  party  motives — that  he 
has  laid  hold  of  education,  merely  to 
make  it  subservient  to  the  Qlthy  inter- 
ests of  bis  Faction.  To  gratify  the  gro- 
velling, sordid,  mean,  unprincipled 
craving  of  this  Faction,  for  place  and 
atipend,. schools  are  to  be  converted 
into  hotbeds  of  sedition  and  infidelity, 
education  Is  to  be  perverted  into  the 
patent  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
the  spread  of  science  is  to  be  made  a 
public  curse,  and  the  future  salva- 
tion, not  only  of  a  whole  people,  but 
of  the  l^man  race,  is  to  be  sacrificed. 
Hia  Arttcle  in  the  Number  of  the 
Riifiew  before  us,  on  the  "  Society 


for  the  Diflbaiou  of  Uaefbl  Know- 
ledge," harmonises  exactly  with  hie 
previous  conduct.  Its  leading  objeeta 
are,  to  cover  him  and  his  followers 
wi^  adulation  quite  as  outrageous  and 
loathsome  as  that  resorted  to  by  the 
advertising  quacks,  to  prove  that  po- 
pular education  will  render  Liber- 
alism omnipotent,  and  to  write  down 
every  friend  to  education  who  difiera 
from  him. 

Almost  at  its  commencement,  be 
asserts — "  In  two  important  particuf« 
lars,  all  our  receive^  hhiorits  ftkiif 
They  make  no  distinction  between  au- 
thentic and  fabulous ;  and  they  turn 
the  feelings  of  the  reader,  the  youth- 
ful reader  especially,  into  a  wrong 
channel ! !  !**  We  could  scarcely  have 
expected  stuff  like  this  from  the  shal- 
low coxcomb  who  wrote  "  The  Pre- 
sent Administration."  Having  put 
forth  this  marvellous  discovery,  Mr 
Brougham  intimates  that  the  Society 
— which,  as  he  avows,  consists  of  him- 
self. Lord  John  Russell,  Dr  Lushing- 
ton,  Mr  Crawford,  William  Allen, 
and  ''  other  known  friends  to  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  mankind" 
—will  give  to  the  world  the  history  of 
all  nations, ''  stript  of  their  false  co- 
lours, and  the  actions  of  all  great  men 
reduced  to  their  true  and  just  propor- 
tion." He  states — "  From  tne  S<^- 
ciety's  labours  hi  this  great  depart- 
ment, (English  history,)  we  expect 
the  hienest  advantages  to  the  coun- 
try; tne  dissipation  of  much  igno- 
rance in  all  classes  of  society — the  ex- 
tinction of  many  bad  feelings,  and  the 
overthrow  and  dispersion  of  a  host  of 
powerful  but  groundless  prejudices, 
to  which  all  classes,  but  the  highest 
most  remarkably,  are  endaved." 
,  Ye  Hun  to  and  Eadys  I^-Goss  aiul 
Co.,  and  thou,  most  delightful  of  all 
advertising  pufiera,  Prince  of  the  Ru»- 
aia  Oil !— hide  your  diminished  heads, 
or  fiy  for  instruction  in  the  arts  of  bom- 
bastic self-panegyric  to  Mr  Brough- 
am and  the  Edinburgh  Review ! 

Seriously,  could  anything  be  more 
ludicrous,  than  for  the  furious  party 
zealots  of  this  Review — the  men  who 
have  written  in  it  as  they  have  done 
respecting  George  the  Thud,  Mr  Pitt, 
^Ir  Fercival,  Buonaparte,  Carnot,  B- 
Constant,  &c.  &c — tne  men  who  have 
put  forth  such  modern  hiatory  as  it 
displays — ithe  men  who  have  constant 
ly  covered  with  falsehood  and  calumny 
genius,  talent,  virtue,  rank,  and  eyety 
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thing  estimable,  merely  for  dissenting 
f  roih  their  creied — ^to  pretend  that  the/ 
alone  are  capable  or  writing  sober^ 
trae^  and  impartial  history?  Mr 
Bro^igham,  however,  is  the  moat  self- 
coDtradfctory  man  in  being ;  and  he 
at  all  times  supplies  hiis  own  refuta- 
tion. Immediately  after  giving  this 
flaming  description  of  the  Society's 
embrvo  histories,  he  informs  the 
wpricf,  that  they  will  contain  the  party 
.creed  of  their  authors  and  the  Socie- 
ty— that  they  will  support  "  Liberal 
opinions" — in  a  word,  that  they  will 
be  fierce,  bigoted,  intolerant  party 
publications. 

Mr  Brougham's  avowal  that  the 
histories  will  be  such  publications, 
proves  what  we  have  said,  that  with 
him  education  is  merely  a  tool,  to 
serve  the  filthy  private  interests  of  his 
fkctiun.  His  pleas  for  stuffing  them 
with  factious  politics,  are  hugely 
amusing.  One  is,  that  they  can  be 
written  against,  either  by  individuals 
or  an  ^opposition  Society.  *  We  are 
not  over  sure  that  this  can  be  relied 
on.  He  and  his  brethren  make  it 
abundantly  manifest,  that  if  they  can 
obtain  the  neces&iry  power,  they  will 
effectually  prevent  any  one  from  wri« 
ting  against  them. 

Another,  and  his  grand  plea,  is,  that 
the  Society  was  compelled  to  publish 
factious  politics  under  the  name  of 
History,  because  a  rival  Society  was 
about  to  publish  *'  cheap  publications 
on  politics  and  religion  for  the  com- 
mon people."  He  t&ows  on  this  rival 
Society  all  the  blame,  abuses  it  and 
those  connected  with  it  (hriously 
through  two  or  three  pages,  and  then 
he  owns  that  he  never  h^rd  the  name 
of  a  single  member  of  it,  apd  that  he 
if  in  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  form- 
ed !  The  real  truth  is  this,— Mr  Mur- 
ray advertised  a  series  of  che^ p  pub- 
liotttoDs  probably  in  imitation,  and 
rivalry,  m  Constable  end  Co.;  on 
this  alone  Mr  Brougham  founds  hi) 
wvetdiedsaperstrueturerespectiiig  the 


rival  Society— a  Society  whldi  he 
practically  confesses  never  existed, 
save  in  his  own  misrepresentations. 
This  mean  and  disgusting  conduct 
will  convince  our  feulers  of  his  own 
deplorable  want  of  education,  and  it 
ma Y  cast  some  lijght  on  the  character 
of  bis  philosophy. 

"  Another  rival"  Sogety  has,  it  ap- 
pears, been  actually  formed.  All  wh6 
endeavour  to  disseminate  knowledge 
without  placing  themselves  under  his 
dictation,  are,  of  course,  rivals,  whom 
he  is  to  treat  as  rival  pot-hoiise  keep- 
ers treat  each  other.  He  does  all  ne 
can  to  ruin  this  rival :  it  is  dishonest, 
it  is  incapable,  and  its  wares  are  both 
bad  apd  dear.  He  tells  a  long  and 
dismal  story  touching  its  origin,  in 
which  he  snows  that  certain  unholy 
booksellers  actually  stole  the  name  of 
his  own  Society,  and  then, — how  hard- 
ened in  iniquity  some  people  are  I — 
positively  refused  to  return  the  stolen 
goods,  until  he  and  his  brethren  he- 
roically threatened  them  with  law! 
We  are  not  ourselves  over  much  ad- 
dicted to  weeping,  but  we  almost  drop- 
ped a  tear  on  this  narrative  of  the 
poor  Society's— we  mean  the  real  Si- 
mon Pure's — losses  and  persecutions. 
Mr  Brougham  seems  to  have  much 
desire  to  put  down  all  rival  education^ 
people  by  law.  He  suspects  that  the 
imaginary  Society  fs  a  secret  one, 
**  and  possibly  wiuiin  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided ;"  fVom  which  we  infer,  that  he 
would  gladly  use  the  '^  Acts"  to  de- 
molidi  it.  If,  happily,  the  Inquisi- 
tion existed  in  this  country,  he  might 
place  Mr  Murray  on  the  rack,  and 
extort  from  him  tae  names  of  his  ac- 
complices. He  really  did,  as  he  con- 
fesses, bounce  die  law  at  the  educa- 
tion-booksellers. We  advise  him  to* 
introduce  at  once  a  law  into  Parln- 
ment,  to  subject  all  to  capital  punish- 
ments who  may  vend  books,  or  at- 
tempt to  instruct  Uie  people,  without 
being  Hcensed  by  himaeu  and  his  So- 


•  After  chalking  out  a  path  for  the  opposition  Society,  Mr  Brougham  states^ 
**  There  are  many  persons  among  the  English  kity,  »nd  a  larger  body,  we  fear,  of 
Hie  clergy,  to  whom  Che  giad  tkUngs  of  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  doctrine  art 
asM9ly  acceptMble.'*  With  tbb  bigo^  everydiing  is  such  doctrine  which  clashes 
iririi  his  own  dogmas.  Accident  has  made  him  an  inhabitant  of  a  free  country, 
when  JMtnre  evidently  inteoded  him  to  be  a  Pope.  As  in  the  Ute  distribution  of 
howmrs,  he  nnaccoantably  received  no  Peerage,  we  recommend  that  he  be  bo- 
loured  with  the  title— for  he  has  dulv  earned  it  by  his  b%otry  and  intolerance— of 
.Pope  Bioughans.  May  the  eleigf  and  laity  of  England  always  deserve  his  shmders. 
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-ciety.  FtetbeialDtofftiiidSyitnii^ 
b»  Tery  pradent  to  lotd  tiie  liotote 
with  exorbitant  fees. 

While  Mr  Brou^^ham  thus  caniei 
an  unceasing  and  violent  war  against 
aU  **  riYals/  he,  of  coarse,  throngh* 
oat  extols  his  own  Society  in  a  man- 
ner  quite  OTeitH>wering.  Its  mem« 
bersty  its  plans,  its  publications,  are 
all  absolute  perfection.  He  sutes^ 
that  the  works,  amidst  their  multifa- 
rious excellencies,  are  distinguished 
by  "  die  admirable  union  of  plain  and 
pure  English  diction."  On  tnis  point 
we  cannot  take  his  word,  for  ne  is 
evidently  no  jud^  of  pure  Engli^ 
diction.  His  article  before  us  ranks 
with  the  worst  English  that  was  ever 
placed  bef(we  the  public  by  a  writer 
of  any  repute.  It  is  disfigured  by 
numberless  grammatical  errors;  the 
construction  of  its  sentences  is  exceed- 
ingly ftulty;  and  a  vicious,  impure 
ose  of  terms  pervades  it  throughout. 
Then  his  Society  is  to  perform  ex- 
ploits truly  indescribable;  it  is  to 
educate  the  lower  classes,  the  higher 
ones,  the  whole  nation  ;  nay,  all  man- 
kind. Compart  with  the  magnificent 
pufib  he  heaps  upon  it,  the  most  in- 
flated advertisement  of  the  most  boast- 
ii^quack  sinks  into  sober  humility. 

That  such  loathsome  e^tism  and 
awaggering  should  be.  tolerated  in 
England — in  plain,  homely,  carping, 
boast-hating  Old  England-^is,  what 
we  can  only  ascribe  to  some  incom- 
prehensible delusion.  What  is  its  real 
worth  ?  Is  this  Society  inventing  sci- 
ence, or  publishing  what  hu  never 
bcien  published,  or  doing  what  has  ne- 
ver been  done  or  attempted?'  No. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  only  publish- 
ing what  nas  been  again  and  again 
pnUished ;  booksdlers  have  been  for 
I  actii^  on  the  plan  it  is  follow* 


I  the  Society  had  never  been 
formed,  and  that  some  bookseller  bad 
done  what  it  is  doing— suppose  Mr 
Blackwood  had  hit  on  its  very  plans, 
and  had  published  the  whole  of  the 
identical  treatises  it  means  to  publish 
•—what  would  have  been  said  of  him  ? 
Would  any  one— would  Mr  Broi^h- 
am  himself— have  said  that  he  would 
remove  the"  prevailing  iiau>nmee"  end 
"  enlighten  mankhid  r'  Mr  Brougham 
says,  the  Society  has  soM  ten  thomnd 
copies  of  its  tieatiseo— how  can  sudi  a 
number  have  any  material  effbct  oA 
the  whole  popi:^imoD«  when  perhaps 
Vol.  XXII. 


not  three  thoasand  ooplei  have  been 
taken  by  the  labouring  classes?  The 
efi^ts  of  the  Society,  whether  good  or 
evil,  will  never  be  sensibly  folt  by  ther 
nation ;  in  two  or  three  years  its  no« 
vel^  will  be  gone,  its  means  of  pub* 
lishing  will  be  exhausted,  and  it  will 
die  and  be  forgotten. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Brougham  expects 
such  consequences  from  such  a  SOcie* 
ty,  and  that  he  believes  in  the  praiit!- 
cability  of  giving  to  the  mass  of  the 
vrorking  orders  a  "  scientific  educa- 
tion," forms  the  most  strikii^  proof 
which  could  be  adduced  of  his  igno« 
ranee  of  human  nature,  his  deplorable 
want  of  Judgment,  and  his  gross  in^ 
capacitv  as  a  statesman. 

All  tnese  dogmas  respecting  nation^ 
al  education  have  been,  to  a  great  ex« 
tent,  tested  by  experiment,  and  la- 
mentable indeed  are  the  r^ults.  If 
we  are  to  decide  from  the  ftuits  of  the 
acts,  and  the  issue  of  the  predictions, 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  mono^ 
poUsts  of  education  and  philosophy; 
the  government  and  legislature  of  thin 
country  were  never  more  thorough 
strangers  to  education  and  philosophy^  . 
than  they  are  at  present  As  educa« 
tion  has  increasea  amidst  the  people, 
infidelity,  vice,  and  crime,  have  in« 
creased.  At  this  moment  the  peojde 
are  for  more  vicious  and  eriminal,  in  ' 
proportion  to  their  number,  than  the^r 
were  when  comparatively  destitute  w 
education.  The  minority  of  criminals 
consist  of  tfaKMe  who  have  been  "  eda« 
cated." 

Are  we  then  the  enemies  of  popular 
education?  No;  but  we  are  the  ene* 
miet  of  those  who  conduct  it  imnroi^ 
perly,  and  |fervert  it  to  pemiciitms 
purposes:  we  are  its  warm  friends, 
when  it  is  based  on  religion,  and  kept 
apart  from  faction.  When  we  see 
sndi  men  as  Mr  Brougham  using  it  as 
the  means  for  foldfying  history,  at* 
tacking  laws  and  institutions,  and  fill^ 

Kinsr  the  people  with  folse  and  ruidous 
Titlcal  opinions-^when  we  see  the 
ictioa  usrag  it  as  the  means  for  teach* 
ing  the  people  that  poaching  is  per* 
fectly  innocent ;  that  magistrates  are 
nnpfrndpled  tyrants ;  that  the  dergjr 
are  ignorant  and  cormpt ;  that  there 
is  ncMhing  wrong  indmngall  kinds  of 
work,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
amusements,  on  the  SabNith ;  that  dl 
kinds  of  immorality  are  guiltlta,  ind 
that  their  employers  and  thehr  supeil« 
era  are  their  oppressors— when  we  s^ 
SI 
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all  t}itf,  we  ahouM  lack  the  reason 
which  diadnguisbea  man  from  the 
beaat,  if  we  eoald  not  lee  likewise^  that 
popular  education  ia  capable  of  being 
made  a  consuming  eurse  to  ^e  worii* 
ing  classes,  as  wdQas  to  the  empire  i& 
its  coUective  character^ 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  J^roogham  and 
liis  Faction  ha?edone  grievous  in^tury 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education* 
They  haye  embarmsaed  and  retarded 
Its  operations^  created  a  powerfid  op* 
fosiaon  to  it  amidst  the  upright  and 
iniuential  dasaes,  given  it  a  vicious 
and  pernicious  dirt(Son»  and  rendered 
•it  a  matter  of  doubt  whetber  it  will 
4iot  end  in  public  ruin» 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  die  pm* 
dicdona  the  Faction  put  f(ff  th  touch* 
ing  the  sueeess  which  its  schools,  mo« 
couiiea'  institutes,  and  cheap  publico* 
tionsi  would  have  against  vice  and 
crime.  How  have  they  been  verified  ^ 
like  all  the  other  prediciwna.  Ne- 
vertheless, such  prophets  still  nrophe* 
ity,  and,  alas!  ihey  are  atili  listened 
io. 

Passing  horn  education,  what  haa 
the  Factida  done  in  other  respects  to» 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  people  ? 
|i  refealed  the  Con^ination  Laws, 
and  •  this  brought  greater  evils  upon 
4he  working  clsases  as  a  whole  than 
any  single  measure  ever  brought  upon 
them  previously*  The  repeal  has  l)een 
up  to  this  moment,  and  it  will  oon- 
linae  to  be,  an  unremitting  scourge 
io  the  working  dasaes,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  injury  to  the  community  ge* 
^Mvally.  Such  is  the  issue  of  the  Fac« 
tion's  predictions,  that  it  would  over* 
whelm  both  the  labouring  orders  and 
|he  whole  population  with  beneita. 
Nevertheless,  such  prophets  still  pro- 
jphesy,  and,  alas  1  they  are  still  listowd 
to. 

:  The  Faction  proeUimed  that  Free 
Trade  would  yield  immenae  advanta- 
gea  to  ''  the  people."  It  proclaimed 
jthia,  when  it  confeesed  that  the  object 
^  Free  Trade  waa  to  bring  down  pri* 
joea  and  wagea  to  the  minimum.  What 
Jms  been  the  res>ilt  ?  Loss  of  employ, 
ment  and  starvation.  While  it  pre^ 
tenda  to  found  mfdiam'cs'  inatitutes» 
At  takes  away  the  meaas  of  the  people 
for  subscribuig  to  them ;  while  it  pre- 
tends to  provide  education  ibr  the  peo* 
pkb  it  stzipa  tbem  of  money  whera* 
iwidi  to  hay  it ;  while  it  pretends  that 
.it  is  rendertqg  the  people  happy  and 
intelligent,  it  ia  plua^^ng  them  into 


penury,  ntiaefy,  anU  igAoraHte.  Ii>- 
atead  of  imp^ving  the  peovlr  and 
their  condition,  the  Faction  nas  i»» 
Aieted  the  deepest  iiifury  on  their  prin* 
ctples  and  diaracter,  it  haa  brMiglit 
upon  them  incriculable  Idas  and  rail- 
anry,  and  it  haa  prepared  a  ftiture  for 
them  pregnant  with  ^rerythhig  that 
•can  debaae,  demoralise,  poUnte,  and 
distress  human  nature^ 

Looking  at  the  domestie  policy  of 
l^e  Faction  as  a  whole,  what  has  it 
yidded  ?  Terrible  evils  of  every  do* 
acriptkm,  without  a  single  eounterw 
vailing  benefit  Under  it  the  nation 
has  experienced  nothing  but  loss  snd 
sufRsring ;  manufactures,  trade,  ship- 

E'ng,  agriculture,  revenue,  and  morals, 
ive  sustained  grievous  injury  ;  every 
rank  and  eondition  has  been  dragml 
into  adversity;  and  the  emptnThaa 
ra^dly  retrograded. 

Loddng  at  the  whole  P(>licv,  botli^ 
ibreien  and  domeatic,  of  tlie  Faction, 
ita  <£araoter  and  fruits  demonstrate 
that»  if  it  be  much  kmger  perseveibd 
in,  it  will  ineritAbly  bring  the  empire 
to  ruin  and  dismemberment. 

Leering  its  policy,  we  will  now 
^noe  at  the  honour,  integrity,  oon- 
aiatency,  and  truth  of  the  FaHion. 

Our  readers  are  aw«e  that  not  long 
bgo,  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Godericb, 
Lord  Botley,  the  Marq[uis  of  Lans* 
downe,  Mr  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  varicos  other  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
Aadioals,  formed  themselves  Into  one 
party,  and  that  the  Mhiisterial  one 
The  fact  thtt  Mr  Cannixn  and  Mr 
Brougham,  that  Lotd  GoMich  and 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  that  Lord  Bexiey 
and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  leagued  themselves 
together  to  form  the  Ministerial  pain, 
is  likewise  the  fact  diet  In  doing  it, 
they  violated  every  received  prindple 
of  honour  and  consistency.  It  is  as 
unnecessary  to  tender  proof  that  thcj 
were  guilty  of  such  Violation,  as  it  {a 
to  tender  ppoof  that  they  so  oombinerf. 
TheEdiaWgh  Review-^to  shew,  wis 
presume,  its  thorough  contempt  for 
everything  which  honest  men  valuer 
imdertakes  a  defence  of  thia  moo* 
stroua  ooaMtion,  in  the  artjicfe  headed 
''The Present  Administration.''  The 
dreumstanee,  that  this  dei^nice  haa 
been  «ast  on  the  unhappy  shrnddcrs 
of  Mr  Macairiay,  proves  dut  Mr  Jrf^ 
fr^.  Sir  James,  and  the  very  Mr 
Buougham,  deemed  it  a  thing  tou 
despemte  to  be  naeddled  widi. 

Peer  Mr  Macauliqr,  as  might  be  ex* 
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pwtedy  maket  a  learf ul  piece  0f  WMk 
of  k.  Far  be  it,  hovrtvar,  ftom  us  to 
inriimate  that  be  docinot  do'bk  beat^ 
«r  that  be  plays  off  upen  bit  ftienig 
a  apadmea  of  tbeir  own  treaobary. 
It  ia  evidant  that  lie  did  not  com- 
■Mbca  the  taak  without  being  duly 
aanaible  <tf  ita.  diffienltiea  and  dangara. 
He  awaatBy  froths  at  the  month,  and 
iings  and  anmnd  him,  in  a  manner 
«nite  anfpriaini;  in  ao  rery  ndcely  and 
nebla  a  parsonage*  The  worid  knows, 
withontanj  inf ormatioB  from  ua*  that 
Mr  Macantay  ia  not  a  reaaoncr,  and 
thatiieisntteriydisqHaUftad  fbrnn* 
dertaldnga  piaee  of  asgnmantatian ; 
yet  we  lOioald  offimd  againat  tmth, 
««ace  we  to  aay  that  in  jus  wiona  a^ 
tempta  at  daduetion  he  provca  n»» 
duag.  InfiMtyhepmfaaagraatdeaL 
He  flstabliahea  in  a  moat  aatStftwtnry 
inannar,.that  the  CSoalition  ia  a  saan« 
daionsly  iadefensibla  matter^  and  thnt 
his  Faction  is  in  the  highest  dsgwe 
profligate  and  unprinciplfld. 

.Mr  Macauky  aaya— *'  £very  aigvv 
mant  by  whi^  party  conno^ona  can 
be  defended,  it  a  defence  of  ooalitioQa. 
What  ffoaliiiona  am  to  partita,  parties 
are  toindiTidttalt;"  be  aays  iarther, 
that  the  Benrahition  wsu  the  fiuit  of  a 
coalition  of  hostile  partiea*  Matter 
like  diia  oonstitmea  his  de&noe  of  the 
CoalitiaB. 

On  hia  own  ahesfiog,  therelbre,  the 
CoalitioD  is  utterly  JnJKfenaible,  i£  the 
psitiaa  which  ooalesoed  did  not  agrw 
•amnchin.craed  and  opiaieo,  as  the 
membera  of  a  party  ;  or  if  they  did 
not  form  themselTes  into  an  ailiaaot 
merely  fior  a  moment  to  aare  the  OQO* 
stittttKMifiom  destroetaoBu 

Th*  world  knows  that  the  Mrtiaa 
held,  and  still  hold»  the  most  diaoord*^ 
ant  crwda  and  opinipna.  JBaoh  pn^ 
tatta  diet  it  baa  not  made  the  amalloat 
ehaoge ;  Mr  JBrmbam  and  Sir  J^i 


4$9 

tact  from  ruin  (he  constitntion,  but 
that  they  formed  ihamtehres  into  a 
permanei^  party,  solely  to  possess 
themselTes  or  mce  and  stipend.  Mr 
Canning  could  onljr  preserye  p^aoe 
through  snch  a Coahtioa;  the:Whigs 
and  Radioda  could  only  obtain  phuoe 
throng^  such  a  Coalition,  thercfoe 
they  coaleaeed.  They  had  no  other 
public  duty  nad  nothinp  to 


da  Bnadett  woddT  oaU  it  an  I 
^•himny,  were  they  told  that  they  ^t»- 
tertaiB  the  iMoae. creed  with  Lorda 
Goderieh  and  Bexley«  TheheadaoC 
the  CoalitioD  consiat  partly  ,of  ultra 
Tories,  parUy  of  ultra  A&lugs,  and 
parUy of  ultra  Mikak;  tbtyaUo«»- 
tradict  poor. Mr  Mactnlay  w.the  moat 
uncemnoQiAos  way,  for  they  all  t^ 
lemnly  pcottot  that  th^y  have  not 
changed  an  iota  of  cmd  and  opi* 
nion. 

The  wedd  ktiowi,  that  ;tb9f«rti« 
did jM»tJMin  thMDael?eB  into  no  aUi« 
aiifie.a»«rd3Lfiir  ibi  jopneiit,  lo  j^ro* 


do  with  the  ae^  and  the  feding  pf  the 
country  waa  decidedly  againat  them. 

But  then,  says  Mr  IduMsnlay^  oer* 
tsiin  Tory  writers  said  seme  time  ago, 
that  the  Ministry  was  acting  under 
the  dictation  of  the  Whiga*  Minia- 
|0S  ao  far  sacrificed  their  conaisteney, 
aa  to  follow  the  Whiga  on  narticniar 
qtieationa ;  and  thia  with  nim  ia  a 
proofs  thai  both  agree  on  alleaaaoiial 
points,  nolsnthstanding  their  asseyeK 
xationa  to  the  cottlrary. 
^  ihk  hia  own  doctrines,  thersfive, 
ihe  Coalition  is  utterly  indefensible. 
Aa  our  exeuae  for  baying  manfionad 
Vmt  we  mnst  inform  him,  we  should 
haye  ^Ven  him  no  molestation,  had 
not  hia  unfotunate  labonra  teeed 
their  way  mto  the  fidinbuigb  aa- 
yiew.  SiUy,  abaurd,  a^-deatroying 
traah  like  this,  forms  the  best  defence 
the  fidinburgh  Reyiew  can  ilnd  for 
this  infanums  CoalitMm. 

On  important  tonica.acareely  any 
two  memhers  of  the  Faction  agree. 
One  argues,  that  the  annihilation  of 
agiionlture  wouU  yield  immense  be« 
nefit  to  trade  and  manofacturta.  Mr 
Brouj^ham  Uiiaka  agriculture  musti 
flourish*  or  trade  and  manufacturea 
cannot  flouoah.  Mr  Huakitaan  and 
Mx  C.  Grant  an  rayisbed  with  (he 
new  Political  £canoay*-Lord  Go^ 
detich  now  apeaka  of  it  with  con- 
tempt: and  Lord  Holland  i^eaks  of 
it  with  0Peater  contempt  Mid  saya 
he  haa  not  read  a  line  of  it.  The 
Sdinbutgh  Reyiew  orotfpta  that  fkte 
toade  in  com  would  be  yastly  bene- 
ficial— ^Loids  LAnsdowne^  Holland^ 
and  others,  protest  it  would  be  yastly 
ruinous*  Mr  Brougham  would  abo« 
U^h  all  religious  tests-^tbe  Lord  Chan- 
otUqr  and  Lofd  Bexley  would  abolish 
pone.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  have 
Uniyersal  Suf^e  and  Annual  Parlia* 
igienta-*-eome  of  his  brethren  protest 
Kgsii^t  1%,  and  would  haye  moderate 
]pefi^in—>otUera  would  haye  no  reform 
^  all.  Scarpdy  any  important  nu^ 
^pn  CQHld  be  named  respcctiijij;  Pidi« 
tical  Economy,  the  general  principles 
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of  civil  goTcrmnesty  or  die  poliqr  ai 
the  momeDty  <m  which  the  memhen 
«r  the  FactioQ  ate  not  flatly  opposed 
C0  each  other.  It  it  really  too  mocb 
for  a  Faction  like  this  to  blackguard 
•—the  term.ia  the  moat  proper  one 
peastble — all  who  will  not  jom  it,  aa 
mok  below  eontempt  on  the  acoce  oi 
«rrooeooa  oieed  and  opinion.  £very 
bbw  whieh  it  aima  at  theoij  ia»  in 
tmthy  a  bbw  at  tome  part  or  other  of 
itaelf. 

•  Now,  how  do  ita  membera  juatify 
their  loathaome  Tiolation  of  principle  r 
They  declare,  they  are  guilty  or  no 
such  violation,  beeanse  they  have 
merely  abandoned  principle,  without 
openly  and  in  terms  renouncing  it. 
Mr  Brougham,  Sur  Franda  BurSett, 
the  Marquis  of  limadowne,  &c  &e. 
have  abandoned  cbangea  of  the  first 
ma^tude,  which  they  have  ao  long 
inaisted  ought  to  be  immediately  made, 
to  aave  the  em^re  from  eivil  war  and 
tile  worst  of  evila ;  tlMy  have  not  only 
Abandoned  them,  but  they  maintaiii 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  pieaaed  by 
other  people.  We  appeal  to  ewerj 
Boneat  man,  wheUier  this  be  not  equi- 
ndent  to  a  direct  remmeiation  of  prin- 
ciple. While  they  pretend  to  dife 
touching  the  nature  of  the  changes 
from  those  on  whom  they  lavish  their 
■eurrility,  thev  agree  with  the  lat- 
ter in  dedarmg,  that  the  changes 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.  TSey 
say  they  have  aet  their  ftoee  againat 
the  changes,  beeauae  it  ia  not  practi- 
cable to  make  them;  the  worth  of 
this  ia  ahown  by  the  fact,  that  they 
were  aa  wdl  acquainted  with  the  im- 
practicabili^  when  they  insisted  on 
their  immd(&ate adoption,  as  thevaiv 
St  oreaent.  This  bungling  Jesuitism 
wtli  deceive  no  man*;  all  must  per- 
ceive that  they  are  guilty  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  T6ry  membera 
of  the  Camhet,  there  were  bonda  and 
obligationsbetween  them,and  their  late 
ooUoigues,  and  the  part  of  the  nation 
to  whom  Acy  owed  everything,  whieh 
they  could  not  break,  without  strip- 
ping themaelves  of  all  that  haa  hither- 
to been  held  to  oonatitute  personal 
honour.  They  stand  stained' with  in- 
gratitude and  treachery— lyrandcd  as 
traitors  to  their  friends,  traitors  to 
their  party,  the  destroyers  of  tiiose  to 
whom  they  owed  Maal  being,  and 
the  betrayers  of  the  tanse  oonMed  to 
their  keeping. 


The  FaciwH.  CO«t» 

B«l  the  mai&ner  fai  which  dw  Fn^ 
tbn  speaks  of  the  £x«Ministers  wpd 
their  party  Ibnna  the  best  cvidcnoe 
that  oouki  be  addocedof  iuntterden- 
titatwn  of  trath,  honeaty,  and  hoiimir* 
The  JSdinburgh  Beview  aCatea-^htt 
words  are  the  sage  Mr  Macanlay'a— 
if  these  Ex-Ministers  retnm  lo  power, 
''They  wiU  be  able  to  stand  only  bf 
afcoect  submission  and  b^  boundless 
ptofuakm-*by  giving  up  the  peosde  to 
be  oppressed,  first,  for  the  profit  of  the 
great,  and  then  fo  their  amnaement. 
They  will  return  pledged  to  oppose 
every  reibcm,  to  maintain  a  constant 
atmrale  againat  the  spirit  of  the  age» 
to  defend  abuses  to  which  the  nation 
is  every  day  becoming  more  ^dc- 
sighted."  Our  lesdera  will  perbeivc» 
that  it  ia  ahnest  a  verbatkn  repetitioB 
of  the  vulgar  slang  wbidi  waa  acattered 
sbrosd  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Badical  aeribblera.  The  aame  akng 
b  employed  by  the  Faction  gsnerally. 
The  Billingsgate  resorted  to  bv  The 
Timea  ia  audi  aa  could  only  oe  ex- 
pected firom  the  very  drega  of  ao- 
dety. 

Now,  who  are  theae  El-Miniatess 
and  their  party  f  Their  nsmea  we  need 
not  give;  they  are  the  men  who  finrm- 
ed  the  government  of  thaa  erome  d»* 
ring  the.  war,  at  the  peace,  and  at  any 
rate,  practically  aa  well  aa  nominally, 
np  to  the -time  when  the  "new  Hberal 
^rstem  "  waa  introduced.  They  form- 
ed the  government  of  thia  empire  du- 
ring the  meat  trying  and  {^onooa  pe- 
riod of  ita  hiitor]^— when  no  other  than 
a  government  of  the  highest  abilitjr 
cduid  hsve  saved  it  from  ruin^-wfaenit 
made  unexampled  advances  in  weslth, 
finne,  and  greatness^when  the  con- 
dition of  the  peo|de  received  the  great- 
eat  amdioratiopa  and  when  refbraBs 
were  made,  abosea  were  correeled,  new 
kwa  were  paased,  and  efibrU  to  ha»- 
moniie  the  aystem  of  thocoontry  with 
its  drcumslancea  were  employed  with- 
out ceasing.  We  stale  merely  what  ia 
pkced  wMly  above  Gootnivemy  by 
history,  the  reoords  of  Parfiament,  and 
the  atatnle-book.  If  these  men  then 
numbered  among  them  the  late  Mar* 
quis  of  Lcndondeiry  and  Lord  liver* 
pool,  it  nnut  be  obaerved,  that  the 
Factum  inalsts  the  former  only  inflict- 
ed, evila  on  the  empire,  and  it  haa  al- 
ways rated  the  ability  of  the  latter  at 
the  kmeatpeiat  possible.  MrCannina 
Bttle  in  office,  and  Lord 
end  Mr  HuflfciisoQ  wen  luu 
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I  iioAerlaQ0i  dniliig  the  pe» 

MThftt  is  tlie  hiilory  of  thtee  peo- 
ple who  call  themaehres  the  exdutive 
philetophcsi-^the  exdoiirdy  liberal 
and  enaghtened— the  only  people  who 
faaTe  recei?ed  education  ?  What  hare 
liMy  done  for  the  empire?  Whatre- 
Ibrms  have  they  made?  Whatabuaea 
luiTe  they  eoriected  ?  What  cooces- 
aioDi  hare  they  made  to  '^  the  eptrit 
•r  the  age?"  The  Whig  and  Radical 
part  of  them,  daring  the  war,  foa|^ 
on  the  aide  ci  the  nation's  enemies— 
had.  their  polioy  been  pursued,  the 
empire  would  baye  been  rained  and 
dismembeead—lbey  obstructed  ^e  re» 
teB»— they  mastantly  fed  the  flame 
•f  rebellion  and  re?dution — they  stirw 
red  up  strife  and  oonTukiony  until  re- 
forms eoold  not  be  Teotuied  on,  and 
tibe  constitution  could  only  be  preser- 
ved by  the  abridgementof  fteedom  and 
privilegek  Looking  at  the  whole  of 
these  braggadocios^  their  measures  as 
a  gofcrnment  have  been  of  the  most 
bideAil  ciMwactfr ;  instead  of  making 
retoma,  they  have  filled  the  ooontiy 
with  evils;  instead  of  oooreeting 
abases,  th^  have  gone  far  towards 
4iaoiganiiing  sociely :  and  they  have 
only  conceded  to  '^  the  spirit  «f  the 
age,"  whathasoperatedlikeapestiUinoe 
on  every  leading  natiooal  interest. 
t  According  to  the  Faction,  opposition 
to  the  most  rainoas  of  its  innovations. 
Is  oppoeitkm  to  reform*  To  de£end  a 
law,  system,  or  inatitntion,  no  matter 
how  vahiahle  eo^erienoe  may  have 
proved  it  to  be»  is  to  defend  abases, 
and  "  strag;leagsinat  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  Varieas  of  its  members  and 
publications  have  called  for  the  admis- 
aion  of  foieign  com  duty  firee ;  resist- 
ance to  them  is  ignonnce,  and  a  desire 
•to  oppress  the  people.  One  portion^  or 
another  of  shm,  calla  fer  univmal 
aolBrage  the  ak^tioa  of  all  protect- 
faiff  dutiee-^e  Abandonment  of  our 
cefeniee  the  robbery  of  the  church— 
€be  destroetion  of  iti  aristocracy,  fee* 
te» ;  and  opposition  to  it  it  illibmlity, 
bif^tr^,'' intolerance,  corruption,  and 
faost^itjr  to  impovementi  The  bare 
recital  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  exact 
ebaraeter  of  the  Eactkm'a  liberali^. 


knowle^,  and  nhlloeephy ;  and  to 
prove  what  the  rsnatics,  bigots,  and 
mants,  of  whom  it  is  composed,  would 
do,  if  their  power  were  equal  to  their 
wkhee.  ^ 

Such  is  the  Factioa,  by  which  this 
empire  is  at  present  governed.  No 
fermer  Ministry  was  ever  more  desti- 
tute of  genius  and  talent,  or  more 
tainted  with  incapacity  and  ruinoua 
principle,  than  the  present  one.  No 
former  Ministry  was  ever  more  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
patriotism,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the 
nation,  than  the  present  one.  No 
ibrmer  Ministry  was  ever  more  do* 
pendent  on  the  ignorant,  visionsry, 
and  unprincipled  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  existence,  than  the  preset 
one.  What  its  brief  term  of  authority 
will  Mid  in,  is  verv  clearly  indicated 
by  the  histcMry  of  toe  country  for  the 
iMt  two  years. 

We  advise  the  Faction  to  proceed  a 
step  ferther,  and  to  solemnly  promul- 
gate aa  infelliUe  truths— 1.  That  if  a 
bw,  system,  or  institution,  be  prodoo* 
tive  of  benefits,  this  is  a  proor  that  it 
atands  on  false  principles,  and  ought  to 
bedestroyed.  9.  ThatifaMinistry  carry 
the  country  through  the  most  appaU 
lihg  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  raiae 
it  to  the  highest  point  of  wealth,  proa- 
perity,  and  greatness,  this  is  a  proof 
that  such  a  Ministry  is,  in  the  highest 
deme,  incapable  and  unprinapled. 
3.  That  the  great  increase  of  insubordi- 
nation, vice,  and  crime,  is  a  dedsive 
poof  pf  Uie  vast  advantagea  which 
nave  flowed  from  "  the  sdentific  edu- 
cation of  the  people."  4.  That  if 
changes  and  innovations  produce  ruin 
and  misery,  this  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  most  true  in  principle,  and  most 
beneficial  in  consequence.  5.  That 
if  the  measures  of  Ministers  fill  the 
land  with  calamity  and  suffering,  this 
is  a  proof  that  such  Ministers  are  more 
than  men  in  talent,  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  And,  6.  That  none 
can  govern  a  nation  wisely  and  up^ 
rightly,  save  those  who  plunoe  it  into 
beggery,  starvation,  ruin,  ana  revoUi- 
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Wllb  CAN  IT  HE  ? 
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On  9  evening  lost  snmmer^  as  I  stt 
at  mv  window,  which  looks  into  the 
northern  court  df  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  I  saw  a  man  walking  baek« 
Wards  and  forwards,  who  excited  my 
emiosity  in  an  extraordinary  depee. 
I  know  not  why  I  heeame  to  mte^ 
rested  in  him,  for  his  person  and  dress, 
dioogh  somewhat  singular,  were  hy 
no  means  so  remarkahle  as  to  attract 
any  very  uncommon  degree  of  notice* 
Helvasashort  tMck  figure,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  hlack,  with  a  cocked^  or 
raHier  three-cornered  hat  upon  hia 
head,  and  a  long  imeme  descending  for 
some  space  down  nis  back.  The  only 
thing  further  which  it  is  necessary  to 
detail,  was  his  paunch,  whieh  boasted 
of  dimen&ons  truly  orthodox  ;-HUid 
his  nose  red  and  lumpidi,  and  span* 
ned  over  by  a  pair  of  tortoisersbell 
spectacles,  through  which  he  looked 
with  that  pomposilj  of  expresnmi, 
which  the  avic  dignitaries  of  all  ettiea 
are  apt  to  assume,  on  entering  upon 
their  authority. 

The  evening  was  hot,  and  a  glare 
of  sickly  light  filled  the  atBAoephere^ 
which  was  close  and  oppressive^  My 
window  was  in  the  shade,  and  stood 
open  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  aa 
much  coolness  as  the  air  affbrded.  I 
had  just  finished  half  a  bottle  of  Port, 
after  dining  heartily  on  oysters,  de- 
villed fowls,  and  macaroni.  Altoge^ier, 
I  was  languid,  heavy,  and  disposed, 
if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  k«st  to 
doze.  My  whole  frame  was  nervous  ; 
and  the  mind,  sympathisii^  with  the 
atate  of  its  tenement,  in  a.  nill  eondi« 
tion  for  dreams,  nightmares,  and  other 
chimerasof  the  imagination.  Altoge- 
ther, I  beKeve,  I  would  have  s^>tf 
had  not  the  man  with  the  long  tie  a«d 
tortoise-shell  spectadescanght  my  db» 
aervation. 

He  was  walking  on  the  opposite,  or 
sunny  side  of  the  court,  ana  his  pace 
was  sedate  and  orderly.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  person  of  importance^  and  too 
well  satisfied  with  himself  to  increase 
hta  speed.  No  sooner  did  he  move 
ftthwsrt  the  window,  than  the  languid 
lids  which  were  £>111^  alowly  over 
my  visual  orbo^  were  lilted  up,  and  I 
turned  them  involuntarily  v^ooJum*- 
"  That,"  thought  I,  ^'  is  a  man  who 
•Wild  not  quioKen  hit  step  one  jot  to 


save  the  •CoHege  from  de8tniotio&." 
Anin  did  I  loek  at  him,  and  again 
did  I  behold  tiie  sdfr^ame  otmsaqucn* 
tial  form  treading  the  aonnv  sne  of 
1(be  court.  He  eanied  a  stick  in  lua 
right  hand.  It  w«a  not  Ibr  aiif  aiw 
diaary  purpose  that  he  otfried  it,  for 
it  was  a  roiagh  orange  atick,  with  • 
braaen  cramp  at  its  mwer  eoEtrsrofty > 
and  an  embossed  silver  cap  at  ita  up* 
per.  Neither  was  it  to  sustain  him  m 
Bis  perambulations,  for  his  lower  limba 
were  brswny  and  athletic,  and  nade  to 
scorn  each  asststanees*  Hie  osa  of 
that  stick  must  be— to  support  hia 
dignity.  Had  it  been  a  erabatick,  m 
hasel  sapling,  a  supple-Jaok,  or  even 
an  oaken  cudgel,  I  oauld  hiMre  passrd 
it  bjr  without  notice,  but  it  4saa  none 
of  taese.  Itwaaanomngestidci  riwd 
with  brass  and  capped  with  silver  ; 
and  as  he  walked  along  he  stniek  ita 
paint  npen  tbeoarth  with  a  firmness 
which  made  the  echo  to  Nsonnd 
threngh  theeouit.  *^  It  must  be  to 
support  his  dignity  he  has  that  sttek^  > 


No  person  butone  of  some  oenaeQUi 
would  wear  sudi  a  batODy  or  walk  with 
it  so  pompously." 

Having  made  these  wfeetisna,  I 
elesed  my^  eyes  and  tried  tofidl  into  a 
slumber,  but  I  eould  not  I  heard  the 
dow  aolesui  paae  of  thoetsaager  asbe 
walked  alone.  I  heard  him  wA,  ibr 
he  had  creaking  ahoes;  aodoveryaisp 
he  made  was  aosompaaied  with  a  tb* 
spouse  ftom  his  stick,  aa  is  strack  the 
flag-atones  with  its  braasn  cirtremity^ 
Up  went  my  eyvlidB,  a»d  tondag  to 
the  sunn  V  swoy  cbese  did  I  behold  mm 
walkingbaekirasda  and  forwards  aaal 
first. 

I  looked  at  him  for  aome  time,  Sir 
I'Waaintsrestedintheman.  Umm&cb 
»-it  waa  impossible  to  analyse  its  exw 
prssiion.  It  was  plmnpand  rosy.  ^  He 
moat," thought  I,  '«  beafood  liver. 
Such  ebeeksy  soeba  »ose»'sii^adaa* 
Ue  chin  is  not  to.  bo  obtained  for  noA 
thing.  No,  he  nnderataiids  living  w<^ ; 
he  Jim  read  Amdua  in  the  original^ 
a^d*  is^  no  denbt  fuaillar  with  Mtg 
Dods  and  ffitchiner.  Ferhapa  he  is 
Kitchiner  himself."  Unfortunately 
for  this  hit  I  xeoolleeted  that  Xltduner 
liaddioithe  month  before.  <'  At  any 
ratO)  he  most  be  a  ^ofi  viaanl,  and  has» 
pcradventure,  dined  on  oyatcn^  de^ 
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viUod  AiwW»  mmI  m^otMui,  lSk«  mf» 
aeif.  WhokiiowsbiUbeiiiajFbeDoc^ 
tor  Redgill,  spoken  of  in  *  MarrkigB/ 
or  the  Nabob  Touchwood^  fmh  fVom 
'StRonan'tWeU?'  Ilookedaihia 
till  ny  ejM  gr«w  tired,  bmt  I  could 
perceive  no  alteratMB  in  kit  movo^ 
inenti  or  appeeraaeo.  The  same  step 
— «lie  same  nompoas  aar*-4he  same 
knocking  on  toe  earik  with  his  baton 
-—there  waa  notan  atoas  of  difierenee. 
"  Verily,  that  oum'a  dignity  is  great/ 
thooght  I  once  more,  as  I  closed  my 
eyes,  uttered  along  yawn,  and  felliala 
m  slumber. 

A  slumber  I  it  was  but  the  shadow 
ofone— the  reflection  of  a  dream.  I 
was  neither  asleep  nor  awake^;  £tf 
though  my  eyes  were  sealed  in  oUi* 
vion,  my  ears  were  not-— and  I  he«d> 
as  in  the  depths  of  nightmare,  thedis« 
taat  and  conftued  noise  of  the  street* 
heyond  the  C^kge  gales— *the  voioss 
of  flshwomen*'«-the  ticking  of  my  own 
time-pieoe,  and  the  sound  of  my  own 
brsalh*  AH  thesethingilheaid;  but 
jtl^y  were  aa  nothing  to  the  tread  in 
the  oourt-*to  the  creaking  shoes  and 
braien^shod  stick  of  the  stranger^ 
There  was  something  about  this  man 
which  scared  alumber  away,  and  I  waa 
obUged  to  open  my  eyes,  whteh  were 
once  more  fixed  up<m  him  with  in* 
cr^tted  curiosity. 

1  could  not  understand  it.  There 
was  apnarently  nothing  remarkable 
about  tne  man.  He  was  clothed  in 
black,  it  is  true,  and  had  a  three-oef<« 
nered  hat,  a  long  queue  and  tortoise* 
shell  spectacles,  w  ell,  and  what  then  ? 
are  not  many  aaen  clothed  in  blade* 
and  do  not  some  wear  three-cornered 
hats,  long  queues,  and  tortoise-iWl 
spectacles?  Then,  to  extricate  myedf 
from  thia  dilemma,  I  called  the  oiange 
stick  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavour* 
ed  to  extract  Arom  it  somethinx  snffi« 
cientl^  manrdloua  to  aoooont  for  my 
curiouty— than  the  pompoua  gait  et 
Its  bearer — then  hia  oreakiag  shoes, 
and  lastly,  his  rosy  physiognomy.  U 
would  not  do.  lliere  was  nothing  odd 
In  any  of  them.  What  then  waa  tbort 
about  the  man  to  attract  my  notiee  so 
Irresistibly?  Apparency  there  was  no* 
thing,  and  yet  there  must  be  some- 
thing—for it  was  dear  that  my  notioe 
had  been  irresistibly  Attracted. 

Altogether  I  was  perplexed.  Ify 
corporeal  and  mental  functions  were 
clearly  oppoaed  to  each  other,  the  for* 
mer  inquiring  me  to  sleep,  die  hater 
striving  to  k«ep  me  awake.    I  felt  a 


weight  fldl  upon  my  ipirk.  fwaahot^ 
thinty,  and  oomfortleta;  and,  whjt 
with  the  tendency  to  Mi  into  slum- 
ber, and  the  efiort  not  to  do  so,  I  rr« 
aembled  the  ass  between  two  bundles 
^  hay,  and  remained  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  poisM  by  the  influence  of  re* 
sisting  powers.  In  the  atmosphbre 
there  was  someChing  ittsufibrably  hot ; 
not  a  breadi  of  wind  flUed  the  court  ^ 
everything  was  stagnant ;  and  a  drDw« 
ddess  fell  upon  the  face  of  nature,  like 
that  rendered  iasmortal  by  Thon^son, 
in  his  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Did  I  say  that  everything  was  stag- 
nant?  If  I  said  so,  I  erred.  There  was 
one oljeet  Ihatbade  defiance  to  this 
univenal  languor ;  and  that  was  ihi 
man  with  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
and  lonir  queue.  Wonderfhl  man  !— 
while  ail  nature  was  smldng  into  en* 
nui,  be  oonciDtted  his  endless  and  in« 
terminable  walk.  He  had  been  at 
weric  fi>r  half  an  hour ;  the  time>piece 
was  opposite  me,  and  I  knew  it  to  a 
minute.  What  could  be  ^e  meaning 
of  thia  ?  there  was  something  unfiu 
thomable  about  him ;  his  name  wai 
Mystery,  and  the  longer  I  looked  at 
him  the  more  miracukras  did  his  whole 
appearance  seem.  Never  wereflmcv 
and  reason  so  preposterouriy  opposed. 
The  latter  told  me  there  was  nothing 
about  die  man  particularly  worthy  <» 
observation ;  the  former  ninted  that 
he  was  clothed  with  wonder  as  with 
agarment,  and  that  be  must  be — some* 
body. 

*'  Who  can  it  be?"  TWs  was  tba 
first  problem  whidi  it  was  imperative 
to  solve.  I  hadehready  found  out  t'liat 
he  ooukl  not  be  Kitchiner,  sedng  that 
this  worthy  gastronome  waa   dead. 
Then  Doctor  Redgill  and  Toudtwood 
came  in  review,  but,  widic<nt  knowing 
anything  of  thepermns  of  diese  gen- 
tlemen,  I  anivea  somehow  at  the  con- 
duaion^  that  it  eould  not  be  any  of 
them.    He  must  be  a  contributor  to 
BhMkwood,  and  certainly  a  odebrated 
one.  Perhaps  he  is  Chrisloplber  North; 
but  BO— he  is  not  old  enoujB  h  for  diat : 
or  Timothy  Tidder— but  fi  e  is  not  tall 
enough.    He  cannot  be  H  ogg,  no-« 
nor  ODoherty— ^at  is  evii  lent ;  nor 
caii  he  be  Delta^-for  he,  I  ^amtoldjs 
a  tall  young  man,  with  ligt  it  hair.  He 
b  perhaps  Ebony  himsen ;   yes,  he  is 
Ebony.    But   no— confou  nd   it— 4ie 
can't  be  diat  either,  for  £b  my  ndther 
wears  a  three-eornered  hat  nor  hu  he 
a  long  queui* 
In  this  manner  did  I  co^  lUte,  while 
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the  importam  su^Jjed  of  my  medita* 
tloDs  walked  of^oaite,  apparently  on* 
ootuckma  of  my  presence.  There  was 
—I  love  to  repeat  it— an  air  of  awAil 
dignity  about  him.  It  waa  dear  that 
ho  waa  a  man  of  importance^  or^  what 
ia  the  same  thing,  that  he  thought 
himaelf  one.  Nor  did  this  look  of  pro* 
found  dignity  seem  to  dimfaiiah  as  1  ^ 
ze4  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  its  in- 
fluence increased.  Every  minute  the 
peraon  rose  in  my  estimation ;  and  I 
oecflone  certain  that  he  must  he  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

Nor  was  my  admiration  confined  to 
his  person  alone :  there  was  something 
interesting  in  his  very  habiliments^* 
"  That  three-cornered  hat,"  I  thought^ 
«<  is  such  as  Raymond  Lully,  or  Eras* 
mus  must  have  worn.  There  is  some- 
thing antique  in  its  cut,  uid  it  could 
only  fit  the  sconce  of  a  man  of  genius !" 
I  now  began  to  conjecture  who  could 
have  made  it ;  and  I  verily  believe  that 
had  it  been  at  this  moment  in  the 
market,  I  would  have  given  as  muA 
for  it  as  for  the  wishing-cap  of  For- 
tunatus.  Mv  cogitations  descended 
fiom  the  cocked-hat  to  the  walking- 
stick.  While  looking  upon  it,  I  cafl* 
ed  to  mind  the  rod  of  Moses^  and  the 
wand  of  Esculapius.  It  was  none  of 
your  vulgar,  ill-natured  crab-sdeks— 
none  of  your  hazel  stafik  It  was  an 
orange  stem,  probably  of  Seville,  or 
Montpellier  growth  :  perhaps  St  Mi- 
chael or  Jamaica  produced  it  Nor 
was  the  coat  of  this  mysterious  man 
less  worthy  of  observation.  Stuttze 
made  it  dot;  he  never  made  such  a 
coat  It  was  a  goodly  garment,  of  no- 
ble dimensions,  and  outtoned  with 
ample  swell  over  the  drcumfcrence  (^ 
his  loi^y  paunch.  There  was  an  air 
of  knowing)  less  about  it—something 
of  erudition.  The  tailor  who  contri- 
ved it,  muix  have  been  a  grave  and 
learned  man — ^not  the  ninth  part  of 
humanity— not  a  fVaction  of  his  spe- 
des,  as  taiL^rs  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  K-nown  to  be.  What  amass 
of  dignity  is  contained  within  iu  em- 
brace! Elnah's  mantle  must  have  been 
aomewhat  like  this.  Were  it  mine,  I 
would  not  exchange  it  fbr  the  Pontifi- 
cal robea,  uor  Ibr  the  purple  of  Cesar 
himself.  Liistly,  his  nether  garments, 
compassing  in  thdr  colossal  volume 
BO  glorious  a  rotundity  of  thigh :  Hea- 
vens, sudi  a  pair  of  unmentionables ! 
Were  thev  mine,  I  wotdd  cauRe  them 
to  be  hand€  I  down  aa  an  heir-loom  to 
10 


my  famfly,  even  tQl  the  kteal  genera- 
tions. Breedie8!<— yea^theworosounda 
hard  to  noliahed  ears— that  man,  I 
win  be  bold  to  say,  wears  his  own,  and 
is  moat  arauredly — not  henpecked. 

Never  was  I  so  interested  in  any 
bdng;  but  human  interest  will  flag  at 
times,  and  the  mind  must  now  and 
then  give  way  to  the  di(itates  of  the 
body.  In  the  midst  of  my  meditations 
a  renewed  languor  icame  over  me,  my 
eyea  closed  involuntarily^  as  if  I  sat  in 
an  atmosphere  of  poppy  or  ni^ht- 
ahade,  my  handa  fal  powerless  into 
mj  lap,  and  I  lay  back  in  the  chair, 
with  my  mouth  half  open, 'and  my 
whole  spirit  absorbed  in  one  mysteril 
ous  perplexity.  I  know  not  wnetber 
it  could  be  called  sleep :  if  it  was,  never 
did  slumber  come  down  upon  the  soul 
in  more  quaint  and  fantastic  ftshion. 
I  had  a  perfect  consciousness  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  yet  I  could  not  move 
nor  take  any  part  in  it  I  felt  the 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  as  it  warmed 
my  frame  with  its  sultry  breatii.  I 
heard  my  dock  ticking,  and  the  noiae 
of  flies  mtzaing  and  fluttering  around 
me ;  and  now  and  then  fdt  them  set- 
tling with  annoving  pertinadty  upon 
my  nose  and  Jorenead. 

But  a  truce  to  such  sounds  aa  thos6 
of  bussing  flies  and  time-pieces. 
There  was  one  sound,  not  perhapa 
more. loud  than  these,  whidi  ^t 
drowned  them  in  the  magnificence  of  . 
its  moral  loudness,  and  in  its  efftsct 
upon  the  mind.  I  allude  to  the  tread 
or  the  man  with  the  long^ti^Aandtor- 
toise-shell  spectades.  He  was  still  at 
Work,  padng  the  court  with  slow  and 
solemn  dignity.  I  knew  it,  though  I 
saw  him  not  I  knew  it,  though  well- 
nigh  adeep ;  fbr  I  heard  the  creak— ^ 
creak— creak— of  his  measured  step, 
and  the  no  less  monotonous  tick— tick 
— >tick  of  his  braaen-shod  baton,  re- 
sponding to  the  music  of  his  feet  I 
continued  in  this  state  of  dozing  som- 
nolency for  fifteen  minutes,  and  waa 
aroused  from  it  by  my  dock  striking 
the  hour  of  seven.  During  my  half- 
slumber,  I  was  in  a  state  of  fasanation^ 
from  which  I  found  it  impoasible  to 
liberate, myself.  I  was  in  a  trance: 
an  incu6ushung  equally  upon  my  bo- 
dy and  spirit ;  and  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  nour  seemed  as  the  voice  of  li 
good  angel,  commanding  the  spdl  by 
which  I  was  fettered  to  depart 

I  awoke,  opened  my  eyes,  yawned, 
stretched  myself,    and   looked    oat 
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The  man  was  itill  thCTe^Zounds,  I 
never  doubted  it  I  "Who  but  himself, 
could  produce  the  tread  I  hare  been 
describing  ?  whose  stick  but  his^  epiild 
beat  the  ground  with  such  dignity  ? 
Upon  my  honour,  the  man  was  still . 
there  !  By  accurate  computation,  he 
had  walked  forty-five,  ay  fifty  mi- 
nutes. He  had  gone  all  this  time  in 
the  sun  too— on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
court,  be  it  remembered,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  eighty.  I  for- 
merly wondered  who  he  could  be :  I 
now  began  to  marvel  what  he  wanted. ' 
Judging  from  his  gait,  he  was  surely  a 
great  man ;  and  it  was  only  rational  to 
suppose  he  had  come  on  some  great  oc- 
casion. *'  He  must  be  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners," thought  I,  *'  appointed 
by  the  King  to  examine,  the  state  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  and  is  doubt* ' 
less  here  upon  his  commission.  Which 
of  t&em  can  it  be  ?— let  me  think.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  one,  and  so  is  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  but  it  is  neither  of , 
them.  Lord  Melville  is  another,  as  like- 
wise the  Lord  President."  It  would  not  * 
do:  these  noblemen  were  all  of  the 
Commissioners  whose  names  I  recol- 
lected, and  unluckily  I  knew  them  all 
by  sight  Had  there  been  any  one  of 
them  with  whose  appearance  I  was 
unacquainted,  I  would  nave  fixed  upon  * 
the  stranger  as  him,  beyond  a  doubt.  I 
now  began  to  recollect  that  sundry 
leamedmen  from  Germany  were  short-  . 
ly  expected  at  our  Colleges ;  among 
othprs.  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  and  die 
celebrated  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunder- 
head, of  whom  honourable  mention 
has  been  made  in  my  Metempsychosis. 
For  Gall,  the  man  was  too  young ;  for 
Sptirzheim,  he  was  too  short ;  for  Doctor 
Dnt^derhead,  he  was  neither  old  enough  . 
nor  short  enough,  although  in  other 
respects  he  closely  resembled  that  emi- 
nent professor.  At  last  the  idea  struck  , 
me  that  he  must  be  Doctor  Scott  the 
Odontist^  or  Professor  Leslie,  when  the 
pigtail  descending  beneath  his  three- 
cornered  hat' demonstrated  how  much 
I  was  mistaken.  That  eternal  queue 
was  the  stumbling  block  to  all  my  sur- 
mises, r  knew  nobody  that  wore  a 
queue  but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and 
nifl  Grace  could  not  for  one  moment 
be  mistaken  for  the  man — ^nor  the  man 
for  his  Grace. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  the  sulject 
the  greater  my  perplexity  became.  I 
h^  sdU  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep, 
but  I  combated  it  for  the  sake  of  un- 
ravelling the  secret.    Meanwhile  the 
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stranger  continued  his  pace.  He  went 
like  a  horse  in  a  gin,  only  his  course 
was  backwards  and  forwards,  instead 
of  being  round  about,  ^ox  in  the 
whole  of  this  walk  did  he  abate  one  jot 
of  his .  dignity.  He  still  preserved* 
the  same  pompous,  consequential  step 
which  had 'first  attracted  my  notice—^, 
carrying  his  head  as  high  as  ever,  look- 
ing as  proudly  through  his  spectacles, 
and  placing  his  baton  with  unroitigiatcd 
firmness  upon  the  earth.  Altogether, 
there  was  a  mystery  about  the  man 
which  I  would  nave  given  the  half  of 
what  I  was  worth  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  person,  of  hia 
dress,  and  of  his  gait,  and  have  des- 
canted  upon  them  with  sufficient  co- 
piousness ;  but  there  were  some  other ' 
things  which  there  was  no  resisting] 
the  wish  to  know.  I  had  already  set- 
tled the  point  that  he  was  a  bon,  wivani; 
his  amplitude  of  paunch  and  claret 
complexion  established  this  beyond  a 
doubt  "  He  is  probably,"  I  thought, 
"  fond  of  roasted  beef  not  overdone, 
and  of  beef- steak  cooked  d  t  Anghise, 
That  he  likes  a  draught  of  London  ^ 
porter  after  dinner  is,  I  should  think, 
likely ;  that  he  likes  wine  is  certain  ;  , 
spirits  I  do  not  believe  he  cares  much 
about  What  kind  of  wine  does  he 
prefer — Claret,  Malaga,or  Hermitage  ?  • 
Neither.  These  are  too  watery  arid 
Frenchified  for  the  rich  current  of  his 
blood.  Old  Port  and  Madeira  are  his 
favourites,  take  my  word  for  it  Talk- 
ing of  politics,  the  man  is  a  l^oiy,  Hia 
air  is  too  lordly  and  aristocratic  for  . 
Whiggism,  which  he  would  blow  to 
the  earth  with  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils." * 

While  reflecting  in  this  manner,  I 
got  into  better  humour  with  myself. 
I  had  made  some  hits  which  pleased 
me,  and  I  thought  that  the  mystery 
would  straightway  dissolve  like  snow  ', 
before  the  fire  of  my  ingenuity.  But,  \ 
after  all,  they  were  onW  hits — ^merc 
guesses.    They  might  all  be  wronff  ; 
instead  of  being  a  great  man,  hemi^ht  * 
be  a  very  little  man  ;*  instead  of  bemjg;  * 
a  Tory,  ne  might  be  a  most  egregious 
Whig.  The  only  thing  certain  was — 
that  be  loved  good  thin^  This  there  . 
was  no  denying,  as  his  corporation 
was  a  living  witneaa  to  the  fkct. 

For  more  than  fifty  minutes  had  he 
by  this  time  paced  the  opposite  side 
of  the  court ;  and  the  circumstance  of  ^ 
his  being  a  bon  vivani  was — I  must 
repeat  it— in  reality  the  only  fact  1 
3K 
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Iwd  disoorered  aboot  him.  The  other 
gurmises.  mie^t  be  rl^t.  or  they 
might  be  wrong.  Hemi^tbeTouch- 
wood^  or  Red^l,  or  one  of  the  tJnif 
▼exsi^  Commisdonen,  for  anything 
i knew  to  the  contrary.  I  wasgoing 
to  repeat  lliat  he  might  be  Doctor 
dcott,  bat  ne^his  pigtail  net  that  fbr 
erer  at  rest. 

Could  he  be  a  Bailie  ?  Xt  was  pos- 
ifble^  for  he  possessed  much  of  the 
awfol  dignity  which  characterizes 
these  functionaries ;  his  paunchy  his 
step,  the  air  with  which  he  looked 
through  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles 
—all  were  magisterial. 

A  Methodist  preadier  ?  Impossible. 
If  he  be  a  preacher  at  all,  he  must  be 
a  bishop  or  a  cardinaL  That  import* 
aht  look^  that  air  of  condition^  that 
atmosphere  of  good  living  which  floats 
around  him^  cannot  savour  of  the  sour^ 
lank^  vinegar  aspect  of  Methodism* 

A  lawyer  ?  A  moment's  thought  con«- 
vfaioed  me  that  I  was  again  at  fkult. 
l/fhat  lawyer  ever  possessed  sudi  a 
lordly  beanngi  such  a  consdonsness  of 
superiority^  and  such  freedom  from 
care  and  calculation  as  reposes  in  the 
ej^ression  of  diat  ftce. 

A  phyndan  ?  The  very  idea  savour- 
ed of  absurdity.  The  time-serving 
smile,  the  insinuatinj;  address  of  the 
practitioners  of  physKv  were  awanting 
m  bis  bold  pompous  front.  The  man 
WIS  too  fnlfof  ms  own  importance  to 
undertake  the  task  of  wedging  him« 
self  into  the  graces  of  the  dck. 

Aquaker?  Fudge  f 

What  then,  in  the  nameof  miivde, 
was  he  ^  It  was  impossible  to  teU,  and 
I  tortured  my  brain  fbr  no  puipose,  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  solve  the  difflU 
colty.  AU  I  could  ascertain  to  my  own 
■atinaction  was  the  profisssion  to  which 
be  actually  did— not  belong  ;  and  that 
he  ndtber  appertained  to  the  tribe  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  quakers,  nor  metho- 
dists,  was  as  cxesr  as  mathematical 
demonstiation  could  make  it. 

''I  must  discover  him.  There  h 
something  about  the  man,  which  can- 
not be  allowed  to  remain  hi  obscurity  ; 
and,  if  I  die  the  moment  after.  I  shall 
have  Ae  secret  out  d  him.  Such 
were  mj^  determinations,  and  I  resol- 
ved to  hit  upon  someplni  to  eflbct  tiie 
purpose.  ButwhatpUa  could  I  adopt? 
Could  I  ask  him  Im  name  and  bud- 
nes?  it  was  impossible  to  take  sudi 
liberty  with  so  awe-inspiring  a  person- 
agje.  Who  knows  but  he  might  read 
me  a  lecture  from  the  Pliilippiai  of 
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Demoethenea,  and  send  me  ooailing 
badt  beneath  the  lightning  of  lis  elo- 
quence ?  I  could  not  doubt  thai  hq 
was  a  great  orator*  Notwithstanding 
the  overfK>wering  dignity  of  his  de- 
meanour it  was  posdble  he  might  de-. 
scend  to  sarcasm  and  rebuke,  to  punidi 
impertinence*  Who  knows  ifhe  would 
even  be  above  applvins  hla  sti^  to  my 
unfortunate  numsKulf  ? 

These  reflectionshad  thdr  due  wdg^t 
in  deterring  me  from  so  hazardous  an 
experiment ;  but  while  they  deterred 
me,  they  alio  excited  my  curiosity  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  desire  for  in-% 
fbrmauon  augmented  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it.  X  no  longer  sat . 
like  a  fixture  at  the  window :  my  agi- 
tation was  too  great  to  admit  of  so 
sedentary  a  podtion,  and  I  ^  up  in 
a  paroxysm  of  intense  anxiety,  and 
walked  about  the  room— rummaging 
every  nook  of  mv  brain  to  find  out 
some  way  of  commg  at  the  object  in 
view.  I  was  literally  haunted:— I  could 
not  drive  the  strange  man  from  my 
head.  If  I  looked  out,  I  saw  him  walk- 
ing with  my  bodily  eye:  if  I  turned 
away,  I  behdd  him  equally  well  with 
tbe  eye  of  the  mind.  Nor  did  the 
sound  of  his  fbotsteps  for  a  moment 
escape  me.  I  heard  them  creaking 
upon  the  coxaci,  accompanied  by  the 
aUendant  and  ghostlike  responses  of 
the  everlasting  walking-stick. 

My  anxieU  at  last  attained  such  a 

Eitch,  that  I  verily  believe  I  should 
ave  died  upon  the  spot,  if  &  cc^us 
flood  of  tears  had  not  come  to  my  re- 
lief. **  Can  nothing  be  done?**  said 
I,  weeping  bitterly.  '^  Must  I  remain 
in  ignorance  of  this  extraordinary  man? 
who  is  he— what  does  he  want-4s  he 
Whig  or  Tory— does  he  drink  Port  in 

E reference  to  Malaga  w  Hermitage— 
as  he  dined  like  myself,  on^sters 
and  macaroni— does  he  write  to  Black- 
vrood?"  Such  were  the  questions  that 
crowded  on  my  imagination  ;  but,  alas, 
there  was  no  one  to  answer  ditm  but 
the  man  hhnself,— with  the  tertoiae^ 
shell  spectacles  and  the  long  gueuel 
What  could  I  do?  Imiaslumaedand 
afraid  to  put  them  to  him^  Good 
breecKng  and  caution  alike  forbade  so 
extraordinary  a  proceeding.  In  thia 
dilemma  I  tmew  myself  upon  the  so^ 
and  buried  my  tear-bedewed  Ikce  in 
one  of  the  pillows,  while  I  sobbed  like 
the  child  who  broke  its  heart  because 
its  nurse  could  not  give  it  the  mo(m  aa 
a  i^aything. 
But  I  did  not  long  give  way  to  idle 
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sorrow*  ReBentment  took  its  plsoe^  and  self  i— by  beaven,  he  shall  tell  me  who 

inspired  mv  heart  with  deadly  energy,  he  is.**    My  mind  Was  wrought  to  « 

t  fdt  myself  instdted  by  the  stranger,  pitch  of  frenzied  exdtement-^nger 

*'  He  must  be  a  Tinain^*  I  exclaimed  lent  me  courage— insatiable  curio&y 

In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul^ "  thus  to  led  me  on ;  and  I  determined  either 

tamper  widi  the  agonies  of  a  fellow  to  make  him  open  his  oracular  lips  and 

being.    Notwithstanding  his  dignity^  reveal  himsetfj  or  to  Join  with  nitn  in 

be  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than— a  mortal  death-grapple.    Full  of  these 

TfiOain."  Would  it  be  bdiered  that  fn  terrible  resohmonSy  I  put  xm  ray  bat, 

so  short  8  time  I  threw  away  all  my  buttoned  my  coat,  set  my  teeth>  and 

kte  Ibefings  of  tererenoe  and  admim*  deseended  the  stidr  widi  portentous 

tionl-^-butdiefauman  heart  is  astrange  speed.    On  reaching  ibe  fixmt  door  I 

.  piece  of  medianismy  which  is  oon«  pamed  a  few  seconds  before  opening  it, 

stantly  tfetdnginto  disorder,  and  tnm«  to  rally  my  ideas  and  collect  my  ener* 

ing  dbtoyally  upon  itsdf.    From  the  fties  into  one  powerful  focus.    Tbh 

bottom  ct  my  spirit,  I  thought  him  a  oone  I  opened  the  door,  stepped  into 

villain,  whom  I  nad  just  wondered  a^  the  court,  and  looked  around  me.  Hop- 

and  referenced,  and  admired.  *'  Yes,  rible  to  rdat&«4heman  was  gone,  and 

he  is  ne!dier  more  nor  less.    He  has  I  never  saw  hiin  more ! 

bauhted  me  till  my  br^in  borders  on  A  Mobbrk  PrrBAoojiEAir. 
distracticm.  He  #Ada  aeooufit  for  bfaA- 


LBtTEK  FaOM  THE  £XGHT  HOK.  LOAD  HAlialS. 

[[In  consequence  of  a  certwn  statement  contained  in  an  article  el^titled 
The  Duk£  of  Wslungton,  whidi  appeared  in  our  Number  for  August 
laa(p  weliaveiweiFed  tbefoUovmgletttf  fromlfOi^Hanis.  Mo6t<cIi^au 
folly  do  we  give  it  insertion,  not  only  because  his  Lordship  lias  requested 
«s  80  to  do,  but  b^cmm  mr  own  aaaso  of  pcoeriety  — dcoMaon  justice 
tefsh^s  that  it  sbevid  nc^  be  withhekL  Lord  Harris  kas,  peibaps^  4m^ 
fikjed  the  pfarasee  ^  fdse"  and  "<  idander^'  somewbat  more  tmmentljr 
than  Aere  was  any  occasion  for ;  but  entering,  as  we  ftiRf  can,  into  ^ 
feelings  under  which  be  a]^>earB  to  have  writteUi  we  take  no  oflTenc^  at 
these  expresmns. 

Tl^  truth  Uf  that  we  reottted  our  infonnation  from  a  source  which  lefe 
UM  no  voon  to  <ky>t  iis  authet^iGlty;  snd  we  made  use  of  it  wiA  no  view 
whatgm  of  wouadaig  the  feehags^  or  saspaiiaig  the  iwsM-^aiinid  rqNBt»« 
IftooofLordHaRiB. 

We  lire  deposed  to  believe^  Kkewi^  that  Lohl  Harris  haa  attadied  to 
the  whole  afihir  a  degree  of  importance  which  it  doei  not  deserve.  Hn 
L<^dship's  military  talents  are,  and  have  long  been,  rightly  estimated  by 
his  country, — he  need  not  fear  that  any  efibrts  on  our  partSt  were  we  dis- 
poied  to  inake  thMii»  could  aftct  die  judgment  whica  has  been  passed 
i4Mft  thon«  But  we  iMd  no  such  intentioiH-the  stMeaM^,  aldttrngii  «t^- 
Moeoas,  was  amde  in  no  bad  spirit  by  the  writer  of  ih&  article ;  and  wo 
apb  express  our  regret  that  any  offence  sbodd  inadtertentiy  hifo  been 
given  in  our  pages,  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  big^^Jieaited  nobie^ 
neki  of  whom  England  can  boast.— C.N.] 

To  the  Editw  qf  Blackwood^ 9  Magtadne. 
Sia, 
My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  your  Magaxine  for  the  pre« 
sent  month,  giving  briefly  an  account  of  the  military  career  of  his  Graos  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  writer  having,  in  introducing  my  name  therein,  cast  a  most  unjustifl* 
able  imputation  upon  my  character,  I  feel  called  upon,  for  the  vindication  of 
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my  honour^  to  refVite  the  groet  indigriii7.^The  following  extract  contains  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude : — 

«  An  army  of  36,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Harris,  was  directed 
to  enter  the  Mysore  territory,  and  to  that  army  Ck>lonel  Wellesley  was  attached.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  General  Harris  was  on  the  present  occasion  a$$uted  in  his 
command  by  a  military  council— a  measure  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dem  warfare— and  that  of  the  members  who  composed  that  council,  without  whose 
sanction  no  important  matter  could  be  undertaken,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  one.** 

Sir,  it  is  with  no  common  feeling  of  surprise  and  indignation,  that  I  read 
this  unwarrantable  statement :  Of  surprise,  that  any  man  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  which  is  utterly  false,— and  of  indignation,  that  I 
diould  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  acquiescing  in  an  arrangement, 
which,  making  me  a  commander  without  a  command,  would  hate  dc^;nuied  me 
as  a  soldier.  I  deny,  sir,  that  any  such  council  as  that  which  is  stated  to  have 
assisted  me  in  my  command  was  ever  in  existence,  and  I  declare  that  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  or  heard  that  even  ft  supposition  upon  ft  point  so 
derogatory  to  my  honour  was  ever  entertained. 

To  me  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  source  of  honest  pride,  that  I  should  have 
been  selected  by  the  enlightened  nobleman  who  watched  over  the  destinies 
of  India  in  perilous  times,  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  his  roost  wisely  con- 
certed plans  for  the  maintenance  of  our  possessions,  and  the  consolidation  of 
our  power,  in  the  East.  Nor  can  I  speak  of  the  Marquis  Welleslev,  remem* 
bering,  too,  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  conferred,  unaougnt  on  mj 
part,  the  command  of  the  Mysore  army  upon  me,  wiUiout  feeling  asrared 
that  such  command  would  not  have  been  intrusted  to  me,  imless  his  Lord* 
ship  had  been  fully  satisfied  of  my  competence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it. 
How  far  his  lordship  could  have  judged  me  competent  to  such  purpose,  had 
I  meanly  accepted  the  appointment  under  the  limitation  of  authority,  pro- 
perly alluded  to  as  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals'of  modem  warfare,  I 
leave  to  those  who  best  know  his  lordship  to  determine— without  one  word  of 
remark. 

To  the  extraordinaij  talents  and  sjdendid  ftchievements  of  his  Gnoe  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  testimony  of  mine  could 

E've  additional  celebritjr — ^They  ere  in  evidence  before  the  world.  Whilst, 
>wever,  I  am  maintaining,  that  my  own  discretion  and  judgment  were  un- 
fettered by  dictators,  or  ex  officio  advisers,  in  the  campaign  into  the  Mysore 
country,  it  becomes  me  the  more  to  add,  and  there  is  a  gratification  in  re- 
membering it,  that  upon  Sir  David  Baird's  requesting  to  be  relieved  from  the 
government  of  Seringapatam,  which  he  had  so  nobly  earned,  the  successor 
whom  I  then  appointal,  as  the  ablest  of  the  able,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  pre- 
sent highly  welcomed  "  Commander  in  Chief"  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces. 

Having  been  thus  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  character  from  unjust  aver- 
sion, I  jffladly  seize  upon  ttie  opportunity  once  more  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  those  by  whom  I  was  indeed  assisted.  Ever  shall  I  most  gratefully 
remember  and  bear  witness  to  the  able  and  gallant  support  of  the  officers  and 
army,  who,  under  my  command,  captured  Seringapatam.  To  them  my 
thanks  are  due,  and  to  no  Military  Council. 

As  your  pages,  Sir,  have  been  tne  channel  of  communicating  to  the  world 
the  sUmder  complained  of ,  so,  as  an  act  of  justice,  I  am  sure  that  yoa  will  make 
them,  iu  introducing  this  letter  into  the  next  Number  of  yonr  Magantte^  the 
medium  of  spreading  as  widely  abroad  the  refutation  of  it.  I  am,  Su-,  your 
obedient  servant, 


Belmont,  Kent,  Ayg.  98, 1827. 


FIasbis. 
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LINB8  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  A  PATOUBITB  DOa. 

PooE  dog,  and  art  thou  dead !  even  as  a  dream 
To  me,  who  know  the  trtth,  thy  fate  would  seem ; 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  strength,  so  fond  of  play — 
Last  week  all  strength,  and  now  a  thing  of  clay ! 
I  look  as  thou  couldst  enter,  and  I  hark. 
As  if  I  hoped  once  more  to  hear  thy  hark. 
Alas !  that  sight  is  now  a  vision  o'er  ; 
Alas  1  diat  sound  is  hush'd  for  evermore. 

Yea !  all  thy  services  have  fotmd  an  end. 
Thou  most  ohsequious  slave,  yet  stanchest  friend  ; 
No  more,  when  tired  and  languid,  shalt  thou  hless 
My  vacant  hour  with  gamhol  and  caress ; 
And,  when  retum'd  from  absence,  I  shall  see 
Thine  eyes  no  more  gleam  welcome  back  to  me ! 
Throuj^h  eight  long  cnequer'd  years  thy  love  was  tried. 
And  night  beheld  thee  ever  at  my  side ; 
Partaker  of  my  gladness  and  my  gloom,— 
Tea,  had  Fate  (»ll'd  thee,  freely  of  m^  tomb.** 
Art  thou  then.  Boxer,  but  a  thing  which  cast 
A  household  gleam  of  joy  on  seasons  past,— 
A  vanish'd  toy, — a  figure  intertwined 
In  memory's  net,— a  day-dream  of  the  mind ; 
And  shall  I  hearken,  as  I  near  the  door. 
Thy  pattering  step  and  honest  bark  no  more ! 

Yet  can  I  e'er  forget,  how,  night  and  dav. 
When  sicknesjB  held  me,  by  my  couch  you  lay. 
Unwearied,  uncomplaining ;  and  how  Idnd, 
When  first  I  rose,  you  lick'd  my  hand  and  whined ; 
Look'd  in  my  pale  face  with  delighted  eye. 
And  wags'd  thy  tail  to  say,  thou  must  not  die  !— 
And  all  the  household  loved  thee, — thou  to  them 
Wert  as  a  love-link,  a  domestic  gem : 
In  thee  bound  up  was  many  a  cheriui'd  thought. 
And  home-sensations  by  thy  sight  were  brought : 
Where'er  'twas  ours  to  rest,  'twas  ours  to  roam. 
Thy  presence  was  a  spell,  that  spake  of  home— 
A  nook  of  calm,  amia  a  world  of  strife ; 
A  dieltering  haven  from  the  storms  oth£e» 

Now  thou  art  dead— in  health,  upon  thee  eame 
Unnerving  palsy,  and  rdax'd  thy  frame: 
Day  after  day  we  hoped  to  see  tnee  rise. 
But  read  thou  couldst  not  in  thy  helpless  cries ; 
Yet,  when  we  patted  thee,  'twas  sore  to  brook 
The  silent  kindness  of  thy  placid  look. 
As  if  with  life's  last  throb  could  but  depart 
Thy  love,  thy  care,  thy  stedfastness  of  heart ; 
And  that  thy  worst  of  sufierings  was  the  pain. 
That  thou  soouldst  follow  not  our  steps  again  >-« 
Poor  ffsnerous  animal,  'twas  sad  to  see 
Thy  helpless  case,  yet  firm  fidelity ; 
To  read  the  longing  wish  within  thine  eyes. 
Yet  see  thee  strug^,  but  in  vain,  to  rise  ;— 
We  moum'd  thee,  waning  weaker  every  hour. 
Till  scarce  to  raise  thy  h^  reroain'd  the  power  ; 
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And  ■iidi  distrenftil  thoughto  thy  nitsery  bred. 
That  we  were  glad  at  last  to  know  thee  dead  I 

Farewell^  brute  pattern  of  an  honest  hear^ 
And  if  for  thee  a  tear  unwonted  start« 
'Tis  all  I  can  repay  thee  for  a  love^ 
That  neither  time  could  chill,  nor  dansers  move; 
For  guardianship  tlurough  midnights  darV  and  drear. 
For  thou  wert  watchful,  and  devoid  of  fear ; 
And  hours  of  kind  companionship,  which  would), 
But  for  thy  presence,  hare  been  solitude,— 
WheUier  we  roam'd  unseen  mid  summer  leaves ; 
Or  mid  the  autumn's  npe  and  radden'd  sheaves  ; 
(h  mid  the  frost-bouna  moorlands,  when  the  day 
Gleam'd  firom  the  low  south  with  enfeebled  ray. 
And  thou  wonldst  chase  the  crow,  and  scare  the  laik, . ,. 
And  tots  aloft  the  feathery  snow^  and  bark. 

Sti]l'd4he  warm  heaift,  whose  tmth  disdained  to  move. 
And  dosed  the  e^es  that  ever  beam'd  with  lore; 
Now  thou  art  laid  beneath  the  garden  trees. 
Where  thou  hast  lain  to  snuff  me  summer  breeie  ; 
WUdflowers  shall  shoot  above  thy  grassy  bed. 
Birds  sinff,  and  blossoms  wither  o'er  thy  head ; 
And  surdy  never,  when  we  pass  the  spo^ 
Where  low  thou  moulder's^  shalt  thou  be  forgot. 

Farewell,  poor  dog»  a  heartfelt  last  farewell ! 
And  ere  the  thoughts  of  thee  have  lost  then:  spell,^- 
As  days  on  days  Uieir  billowy  hours  expand. 
And  aim  the  unes  on  Memory's  figured  sand»-« 
From  thy  unwearied  care,  thy  sleepless  zeal. 
Thy  fearless  daring  Cor  thy  masters  weal, 
A  precious  lesson  let  my  spirit  find^ 
And  learn  to  be  as  pure  as  thou  wert  Idnd^ 
To  keep  in  faith  as  firm,  from  fault  as  free. 
And  ding  to  Vtrtue,  as  thou  didst  to  me ! 


TBB  devil's  DaSAM  l>K  HOUlTt  AKBl^eCK. 

f. 
Beyond  the  north  where *^vsl  Idtts fjrom  pakr  tempests  mn^ 
A  glow  went  forth  at  midnight  hour  as  of  imrwenied  sun ; 
Upon  the  north  at  Bidnk^t  hmr  a  Mi^^ty  noise  was  hem. 
As  if  with  all  his  tramplbig  wares  t^  Oosan  were  unhand ; 
And  hifi^  a  griadr  Terror  mng  upvtttrting  ftmxk  below. 
Like  fioy  arrow  shot  idoft  ftem  someummeasiired  bow. 

Twaa  not  th*  obedleiit  SemfAi^  fmt  that  kerns  behove  ^  Throne, 
Whose  feathers  are  the  pointed  flames  that  uumMe  to  be  gene: 
"^th  twists  of  fiided  glory  mit'd,  grim  shadows  were  his  wfng ; 
An  aspect  like  tibe  huitying  storm  {vod^mM  the  Infemal  King, 
And  up  he  went,  firom  native  might,  or  hdy  euAiaaee  giren. 
As  if  to  strike  the  sUiry  boss  Of  tHe  htgll  im  Vsidted  heaven. 
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III. 
Aloft  h«  tom'd  in  mlddlo  air  like  ^con  fiir  his  p*0y» 
And  bow  d  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  as  if  to  fiee  away  ; 
TUl  broke  a  cloud, — a  phantom  host.  like  glimpses  or  a  dream. 
And  sow'd  the  Syrian  wilderness  with  many  a  restless  gleam. 
He  knew  the  flowing  chiyalry,  the  swart  and  turban'd  train, 
That  Ux  had  pushU  the  Mos^  fiuth^  and  peopled  well  his  reign. 

IV. 

With  stooping  pinion  that  outflew  the  Pro^iiet's  winged  steed. 
In  pride  throughout  die  desert  bounds  he  led  the  phantom  sp^  ; 
But  prouder  yet  he  tum'd  alone  and  stood  on  Tab^  hiDi 
With  scom>  as  if  the  Arab  swords  had  little  help'd  his  will : 
With  scom  he  look'd  to  west  away«  and  left  th^r  train  to  die. 
Like  thing  that  had  awaked  to  li&  from  the  gleaming  of  his  eye^ 

V. 

What  hill  18  like  to  Tabor  hill  in  beanftv  and  in  fione? 

For  there  in  sad  dais  of  his  flesh  o^er  Chrvit  a  glory  cameu 

And  light  o'erflow'd  him  like  a  sea»  and  raised  his  shining  brow  ; 

And  the  yoice  went  forth  that  bade  all  worlds  the  son  of  God  avow. 

One  thought  of  this  came  o'er  the  flend  and  raised  his  startled  form  % 

And  up  he  drew  Yxi&  sweUing  skirts  as  if  to  meet  the  stomu 

With  wing  that  stripp'd  the  dews  and  buds  from  off  the  bondbtaat  night, 
Down  over  Tabor^s  trees  he  whirl'd  with  fierce  dlstemper'd  ffight; 
And  westward  o'er  the  ahadowy  earth  he  track'd  his  earnest  way^ 
Till  o*er  him  shone  the  utmost  stars  that  hem  the  skirts  of  day  i 
Then  higher  'neath  the  sun  he  flew  above  all  mortal  ken,, 
Yet  look  d  what  he  might  see  on  earth  to  raise  his  pride  a^^un* 

vii. 
He  saw  a  fbrm  of  Africa  low  sitting  in  the  dust  i 
The  feet  were  cbain'd,  and  sorrow  thriU'd  throughout  the  sable  bust. 
The  idol,  and  the  idol's  priest,  he  hail'd  upon  the  earth. 
And  every  slavery  that  brings  wild  passions  to  the  birth. 
All  fonns  of  himian  wickedness  were  pillars  of  his  fame—* 
All  sounds  of  hnman  misery  his  kingdom's  loud  acdaii^* 

viu. 
Exultinff  o'er  the  rounded  earth,  again  he  rode  with  mk^t. 
Till,  saiUng  o'er  the  untrodden  top  of  Aksbeck  high  and  white* 
He  closed  at  once  bis  weary  wing,  and  touch'd  the, shining  hiO, 
For  less  his  flight  was  easjf  strength  than  proud  unconquer'd  will; 
For  sin  had  dull'd  his  native  strength,  ana  spoilt  the  hol^  law 
Of  impulse,  whence  th'  Archangel  forms  their  earnest  being  draw. 

IX. 

And  sin  had  drunk  his  native  light,  since  days  of  Heaven  were  hyv 

And  long  had  care  a  shadow  been  in  his  proud  immortal  eye : 

Like  litue  qparrv  pools  that  g^mpse  midst  murk  and  hagg^tfd  rocki^,-* 

A  spot  of  glorv  here  and  there  his  sadden'd  aspect  mocks ; 

Like  coast  of  barren  darkness  were  its  shadows  and  its  light. 

Lit  by  some  far  volcanic  fire,  and  strew'd  with  wrecks  of  night. 

X. 

In  Nature's  joy  he  Iclt  flreah  ni^t  blow  on  his  fiery  acara^ 
In  looud  legret  he  fought  anew  his  earlv  hapless  wars. 
From  human  misery  lately  seexr,  his  malice  yet  would  draw 
A  hope  to  blast  one  plan  of  Grod,  and  check  sweet  Mercy's  law. 
A  long  array  of  future  years  was  stern  Despair's  control, 
A«d  cEeq^  these  mailer  passions  wove  the  temp^t  of  bis  oouL 
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zi. 
O  for  the  form  In  Heaven  that  bore  the  morn  upon  his  brow  ! 
NoWj  run  to  worse  than  mortal  dross^  that  Lucifer  must  bow  ; 
And  o'er  him  rose^  from  passion's  strife^  like  sprav-doud  from  the  deep, 
A  slumber, — ^not  the  cherub's  soft  and  gauzy  ▼eil  of  sleep. 
But  like  the  bunder-cloud  of  noon,  of  Rrim  and  breathless  gleam. 
And  God  was  still  against  hia  acml,  to  plague  him  with  a  dr^un. 

zir. 
In  vision  he  was  borne  away,  where  Lethe's  slippery  wave 
Creeps  Uke  a  black  and  shining  snake  inter  a  silent  cave. 
A  place  of  still  and  pictured  life,— its  roof  was  ebon  air. 
And  blasted  as  with  dim  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were  there. 
It  seem'd  the  grave  of  man's  lost  world, — of  beauty  caught  by  blight : 
The  dreamer  knew  the  work  he  marr'd,  and  felt  a  fienas  delight. 

The  lofty  cedar  on  the  hills  by  viewless  storm  was  swung. 
And  hign  the  thunder-fires  of  Heaven  among  its  branches  hung : 
In  drowsy  heaps  of  feathers  shrunk,  all  fowls  of  Heaven  were  there ; 
With  heads  for  ever  'neath  their  wings,  no  more  to  rise  in  air. 
From  woods  the  forms  of  lions  glared,  and  hasty  tigers  broke ; 
Hie  hameaa'd  steed  lay  in  his  pains,  the  heifer  neath  the  yoke. 

ziv. 
An  creatures  once  of  earth  were  there  in  death's  last  pallid  stamp. 
On  Lethe's  shore  that  by  them  shone  like  dull  and  glassy  lamp. 
O'er  cities  of  imperial  name,  and  styled  of  endless  sway. 
The  silent  river  slowly  crept,  and  hck'd  them  all  away. 
This  is  the  place  of  God's  first  wrath — the  mute  creation's  fall —   ' 
Earth  mair'd— the  woes  of  lower  life— oblivion  over  all. 

XV. 

Small  joy  to  him  that  marr'd  our  world,  for  he  is  hurried  on. 

And  made,  in  dreams,  to  dread  that  place  where  yet  he  boasts  his  throne. 

Through  portals  driven,  a  horrid  pile  of  grim  and  hollow  bars. 

In  which  dear  spirits  of  tinctur'd  life  career'd  in  prison'd  wars ; 

The  soul  is  bow d  upon  that  lake  where  final  fate  is  wrought,     ' 

In  meshes  of'ttemai  fire,  o'er  bdnga  of  moral  thought. 

XVI. 

Far  off,  upon  the  fire-burnt  coast,  some  naked  beings  stood ; 

And  o'er  them,  like  a  stream  of  mist,  the  wrath  was  seen  to  brood. 

At  half-way  distance  stood,  with  head  beneath  his  trembling  wing. 

An  Angel  form,  intent  to  diield  his  special  suffering. 

And  nearer,  as  if  overhead,  were  voices  heard  to  break ; 

Yet  were  they  cries  of  souls  that  lived  beneath  the  wdtering  lake. 

XVII. 

And  ever,  as  with  grizzly  gleam  the  crested  waves  came  on. 
Up  roee  a  melancholy  form  with  short  impatient  moan. 
Whose  eyes  like  living  jewels  shone,  dear-purged  by  die  flame. 
And  sore  the  salted  fires  had  wa^'d  the  thm  immortal  frame ; 
And  backward,  in  sore  agony,  the  being  stripp'd  its  locks, 
Ai  maiden,  in  her  beauty's  pride,  her  dasped  tresses  stiokes* 

XVIII. 

Hi^  tmnbling  hills  of  glossy  ore  red'd  in  the  yellow  smoke. 

As,  shaded  round  the  torrid  land,  their  grizzly  summits  broke. 

Alwve  them  lightnings  to  and  fro  ran  crossing  evermore. 

Till  like  a  red  bcwilder'd  map  the  skies  were  scribbled  o'er ; 

High  in  the  unfteen  cupola,  o  er  all  were  seen  and  heard 

The  mualering  stores  of  wrath  that  fast  their  coming  forms  pieptrcd. 
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XIX. 

Woe  to  the  flend^  whose  deeds  of  ill  first  lit  this  fierce  control ! 
For  God^  in  future  days,  will  light  new  terrors  in  his  souL 
In  vision  now,  to  plague  his  heart,  the  fiend  is  storm'd  away. 
In  living  emhlemto  behold  what  waits  his  future  day. 
Away !  bejpnd  its  thundering  bounds— beyond  the  second  lake — 
Hirongh  cQm  bewilder'd  shadows,  that  no  living  sembhince  take. 

XX. 

O'er  soft  and  unsubstantial  shades  that  towering  visions  seem. 
Through  kingdoms  of  forlorn  repose,  went  on  the  hurrying  dream  ; 
Till  down,  where  feet  of  hills  might  be,  the  fiend  by  lake  was  stay'd. 
That  lies  like  red  and  angry  plate  in  terror  unallay'd— 
A  mirror,  where  Jehovah's  wrath,  in  majesty  alone. 
Comes  in  the  night  of  worlds  to  see  its  armour  girded  on. 

XXI. 

The  awful  walls  of  shadows  round  might  dusky  mountains  seem. 
But  never  holy  light  hath  touch'd  an  outline  with  its  gleam  ; 
'Tis  but  the  eye's  bewilder'd  sense,  that  fain  would  rest  on  form. 
And  make  night's  thick  blind  presence  to  created  shapes  conform. 
No  stone  is  moved  on  mountains  here,  by  creeping  creatures  cross'd-* 
No  lonely  harper  comes  to  harp  upon  this  fiery  coast. 

XXII. 

Here  all  is  solemn  idleness ;  no  music  here,  nor  jars. 
Where  silence  guards  the  coast,  e'er  thrill  her  everlastiog  bars. 
No  sun  here  shines  on  wanton  isks  ;  but  o'er  the  burning  sheet 
^  A  rim  of  restless  halo  shakes,  that  marks  the  internal  heat ; 
As  in  the  days  of  beauteous  earth  we  see  with  dazzled  sight 
Thered  and  setting  sun  o'erflow  with  rings  of  welling  light. 

XXIII. 

O !  here  in  dread  abeyance  lurks  of  uncreated  things 

The  Last  Lake  of  Grod's  Wrath,  where  He  his  first  great  victim  brings. 

In  bosom  of  the  passive  gulf  the  fiend  was  made  to  stay, 

Till,  as  it  seem'd,  ten  thousand  years  had  o'er  him  roll'd  away ; 

In  dreams  he  had  extended  life  to  bear  the  fiery  space, 

'Sot  active  joy  in  good  or  ill  e'er  chann'd  his  dwelling-plaoe. 

XXIV. 

At  last,  from  out  the  barren  womb  of  many  thousand  years, 

A  sound  as  of  the  green-leav'd  earth  his  thirsty  spirit  cheers. 

And  O !  a  presence  soft  and  cool  came  o'er  his  sultry  dream— 

A  form  of  beauty  dad  about  with  fair  Creation's  b^m. 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  his  ear,  thrill'd  through  his  inmost  soul. 

And  these  the  words  that  bow'd  his  heart  with  softly  sad  control : — 

XXV. 

"  No  sister  e'er  hath  been  to  thee  with  pearly  eyes  of  love. 
No  mother  e'er  hath  wept  for  thee,  an  outcast  from  above; 
No  hand  hath  come  from  out  the  doud  to  wash  thy  scarred  face ; 
No  voice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace,  the  noblest  of  thy  race. 
But  bow  thy  heart  to  God  of  Love,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
And  yet  in  days  of  holy  peace  and  love  thy  soul  shall  dwelL 

XXVI. 

''  And  thou  shalt  dwell  midst  leaves  and  rills  far  from  this  torrid  heat^ 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk  shall  bathe  thy  blister "d  feet. 
And  when  the  unbidden  tears  shall  start  to  think  of  all  the  past. 
My  mouth  shall  haste  to  kiss  them  ofi^,  and  chase  thy  sorrows  fast ; 
And  thou  shalt  walk  in  soft  white  light  with  kings  and  priests  abroad. 
And  thou  shalt  summer  hia^  in  blisi  upon  the  hula  of  God." 
Vol.  XXH.  S  L 
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XXVII. 

So  spoke  the  unknown  Cherub's  voice,  of  sweet  afibctiqn  full. 

And  dewy  lipp  tbe  dreamer  kiss'd,  till  his  lavn  breast  was  cooL 

In  dread  revulsion  woke  the  fi^nd,  as  from  a  mighty  blow. 

And  sprung  a  moment  on  his  wing  his  wonted  sireng^  to  know ; 

Like  ghosts  that  bend  and  glare  on  dark  and  scatter^  shgrel  of  night. 

So  tum'd  he  to  each  point  of  heaven  to  know  his  dream  aright. 

XXVIII. 

The  Last  Lake  of  the  Wrath  of  Grod  in  emblem  taught  his  soul. 

Of  i^e  dull  eternity,  that  on  him  soon  must  roll. 

When  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled, 

And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  land-mark  on  the  wild. 

Nor  fdluie  nor  sucoess  are  there^  nor  busy  hope  nor  fame. 

But  passive  fix'd  endurance,  all  eternal  and  the  same. 

XXIX. 

So  knew  the  Fiend^  and  ftunhis  soul  would  to  oblivion  go^ 
But  from  its  fear  recoU'd  again  in  pride,  like  mighty  bow. 
He  saw  the  heavens  above  his  head  upetayed,  brightj,  and  high, 
The  planets,  undisturb'd  by  him,  were  shining  in  the  sky# 


The  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature,  and  her  God, 
With  anguish  nnote  bis  haughty  soul,  and  sent  nis  hell 


abroad. 


XXX. 

His  pride  would  have  the  works  of  God  to  show  the  signs  of  dear. 
And  flving  anoels,  to  and  fro^  to  watch  his  dread  career ; 
But  aU  was  ciOm :— He  felt  night's  dews  upoi|  his  sultry  wing. 
And  gnash'd  at  the  impartial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  King : 
Above  control,  or  seeming  hate,  they  no  exception  made. 
But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  Uiom,  or  little  grasiqr  blade. 

XXXI. 

In  terror,  like  the  mustering  manes  <^  the  cold  and  curly  tea. 
So  grew  his  eve's  enridged  gleams,  and  doubt  and  danger  fiee ; 
Like  veteran  band's  grim  valoiyr  slow,  that  moves  t'  avei^  its  chief. 
Up  slowly  drew  the  fiend  his  form,  that  shook  with  proud  relief. 
And  he  shall  upward  go,  and  pluck  the  windows  of  high  beavoi. 
And  stir  their  odm  insulting  peace,  tho^igl^  t^old  heO  be  given. 

?xxii. 
Qnidc  as  the  Uvin,  tbf^t  in  haste  licks  up  the  liUs  of  man. 
Aloft  he  sprung,  Md  through  his  wing  the  piercing  north  wind  rai. 
Till,  nke  a  glimmering  lamp  thai'f  lit  in  lasar-house  by  night. 
To  see  what  mean  tho  sick  man's  cries,  and  set  his  bed  aright, 
Whieh  in  tb^  damp  and  siddy  air  the  sputtering  shadows  msr,«- 
Sp  gather'd  darkness  high  the  Fiend,  till  swallow'd  like  a  star. 

XXXIIT. 

What  judgm^t  from  thg  tempted  Hfavfns  shall  on  ^Is  ^ead  go  forth  f 
Down  tieadloi^  through  the  firmament  he  (eU  imon  the  north.— 
The  stanare  up,  and  ui^disturb'd  in  tl^e  lofty  fields  of  air  ; 
The  will  of  Heav^^  iq  all  encmgh,  without  a  red  arm  bare*  ^ 

Twaa  Qod  that  aem  t^  Ficicud  a  qMM».  to  prove  hiaa\  still  tho  SMU^ 
Then  bade  wild  w>j  with  hideous  laugh,  be  stirr'4  its  prey  to  dsim. 

T.A. 
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It  grettly  griered  us  to  think  that 
Dr  R.itchiner  should  have  died  before 
our  numerous  avocations  had  allowed 
Ui  an  opportunity  of  dining  with  him, 
and  subjecting  to  the  test-act  of  our 
experienced  palate  his  claims  to  im- 
mortality as  a  Cook  and  a  Christian. 
The  Doctor  had^  we  know,  a  dread  ci 
Un, — not  altogether  unallayed  by  de- 
light,— and  on  the  Dinner  to  Us,  which 
he  had  meditated  for  nearly  a  quarter 
tff  a  century,  he  knew  and  felt  must 
have  hung  his  reputatkni  withposte« 
ilty — his  posthumous  fame.  We  uU- 
dersUnd  that  there  is  an  unfinish- 
ed sketch  of  that  Dinner  among  the 
Doctor's  papers,  and  that  the  ^sign 
is  magnificent  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  for  his  glor^  that  Kitchiner 
•hould  have  died  without  attempting 
Co  embody  in  forms  the  Idea  of  that 
Dinnen  It  might  have  been  a  failtire. 
How  liable  to  imperfection  the  mate- 
riel on  which  he  woukL  have  had  to 
work!  How  defective  the  instruments! 
Yes — yes — ^happier  far  was  it  for  the 
tpod  old  man  that  he  should  have 
fallen  asleep  with  the  ondimmed  idea 
of  that  tmattempted  Dinner  in  hit 
knsgination,  than,  vainly  contending 
with  the  physical  evil  inherent  in 
.matter,  have  detected  the  Bishopi's 
foot  in  the  first  course^  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart ! 

The  "  Traveller's  Grade,"  now 
published  by  Mr  Cdbum,  it  through- 
oat  mariced  by  the  amiable  peculiari- 
ties of  the  deranct,^ — and  we  hope  to 
Iflve  such  an  analysis  of  it  as  shall 
induce  thousands  to  become  purcha* 
Mrs  of  the  tiro  well-printed,  pleasant, 
iod  useibl  little  volumes. 

•'  TravdUng,-  it  is  well  remarked  by 
otr  iMor  dear  dead  Doctor,  '^  is  a  re« 
creation  to  be  recommended,  especially 
0  those  Whose  employments  are  seden- 
tary,—whoare  ennMd  in  abstract  stu- 
dies,—whose  minds  nave  been  sunk  in 
a  state  of  morbid  melancholj  by  hypo- 
diondriasis,— or,  by  what  is  worst  of 
M,  a  lack  of  domestic  felidty.  Na- 
ture, however,  will  not  suffer  any  sud- 
den transition;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
improper  for  people  accustomed  to  a 
sedentary  life,  to  undertake  suddenly 


a  journey,  during  which  they  will  be 
exposed  to  lon^  ahd  violeUt  jolting* 
The  case  here  is  the  same  as  if  one 
accustomed  to  drink  water  should^  all 
at  once,  begin  to  drink  wine." 

Now,  had  the  Doctor  been  alive, 
we  should  have  asked  him  what  ha 
meant  by  "  long  and  violent  jolting." 
Jolting  is  now  absolutdy  unknown  in 
England,  and  it  is  of  England  thd 
Doctor  speaks.  No  doubt,  some  oc- 
casbnal  jolting  might  still  be  disco* 
vered  among  the  lanes  and  crosa-roada 
— ^but,  though  violent,  it  could  not  bo 
long— and  we  defy  the  most  sedentary 
l^ntleman  living  to  be  more  so,  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair  by  his  parlour  fire- 
nde,  than  in  a  cushioned  carriage 
spinning  along  the  turnpike.  But  tor 
the  trees  and  hedge-rows  all  «dlop- 
itig  hy,  he  would  never  know  that  ne 
was  himsdf  in  motion.  The  truth  is, 
that  no  gentleman  can  be  said,  wm^ 
a-days,  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  who 
is  not  constantly  travdling  before  the 
insensible  touch  of  M'Adam.  Look  at 
the  first  twenty  people  that  come 
towering  by  on  the  roof  of  a  Hi£^« 
flyer  or  a  Defiance.  What  oan  be 
more  sedentary?  Only  look  at  that 
elderly  gentleman  with  the  wig,— evi- 
dently a  parson,— jammed  in  between 
a  brace  of  buxom  virgins,  on  their 
way  down  to  Doncaster  races.  Could 
he  be  more  sedentary,  during  did 
psalm,  in  his  own  pulpk  ? 

We  must  oljeet,  too,  to  the  illni« 
tration  of  wine  and  water.  Let  no 
roan  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  a« 
10  be  accustomed  to  drink  water,  b« 
afraid  all  at  once  to  besin  to  drink 
wine.  Let  him,  without  fear  or  tiem* 

E  boldly  fin  a  bumper  to  his  noat 
us  Ma}esty  the  Kins— then  te 
of  Curenee  and  Um  Navy- 
then  Wdlington  and  the  Armv.  These 
tfiree  bumpers  iHll  have  made  him  m 
new  man.  We  have  no  oWeetioD 
whatever  to  his  drinking^  in  animated 
succesdon,  tile  Apotheodaof  theWhlgB 
—the  Angler's  Delight— the  Cause  of 
liberty  &  over  the  World— Christo- 
pher North— Maga  the  ImmortaL— * 
**  Nature  will  not  sufffer  any  sudden 
trandtion  !"   WiQ  she  not  ?  Look  aC 
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mirwiter-dyhikernow.  HisTerjown 
mother  could  not  know  him— he  hat 
loBt  all  resemblance  to  his  twin-bro- 
ther, from  whom,  two  short  hours 
ago,  you  could  not  have  distinguished 
him  but  for  a  slight  scar  on  his  brow 
— so  completely  is  his  apparent  person- 
al identity  lost,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  bim- to  establish  an  alibi.  He 
sees  a  figure  in  the  mirror  above  the 
chimney- piece*  but  has  not  the  slight-, 
est  suspicion  that  the  rosy-faced  Bac- 
chanalian is  himself,  the  water-drink- 
er—but then  he  takes  care  to  imitate 
the  manual  exercise  of  the  phantom 
-^lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips  at  the 
▼erv  same  moment,  as  if  tney  were 
botn  moved  by  one  soul ! 

The  Doctor  then  well  remarks,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule 
by  which  to  regulate  the  number  of 
miles  a  man  may  journey  in  a  day,  or 
to  prescribe  the  precise  number  of 
ounces  he  ought  to  eat ;  but  that  na- 
ture has  given  us  a  very  excellent 
guide  in  a  sense  of  lassitude,  which  is 
as  unerring  in  exercise  as  the  sense 
of  satiety  is  in  eating. 

We  say  the  Doctor  well  remarks, 
yet   not    altogether    well;    for    the 
rule  does  not  seem   to  hold  always 
good  either  in  exercise  or  in  eating. 
What  more  common  than  to  feel  one- 
self very  much  fatigued — quite  done 
up  as  it  were — and  unwilliug  to  stir 
hand  or  foot.     Up   goes  a  lark  in 
heaven — tira-lira— or  suddenly  the 
breezes  blow  among  the  clouds,  that 
forthwith  all  bq^in  campaigning  in 
the  sky — or  quick  as  lightning  the 
Bun&hine  in  a  moment  resuscitates  a 
drowned  day— or  tHpping  along,  all 
by  her  happy  self,  to  the  sweet  ac- 
companiment of  her  joy- varied  songs, 
hark  and  behold  the  woodman's  daugh- 
ter, on  her  way  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand,  to  her  father  in  the  forest,  who 
has  already  laid  down  his  axe  on  the 
meridian  uiadow  darkening  one  side 
of  the  straight  stem  of  an  oak,  be- 
neath whose  grove  might  be  drawn 
up  five  score  of  plumed  chivalry  1 
Whefe  is  your  sense  of  lassitude  now, 
nature's  unerring  guide  in  exercise? 
Tou  spring  up  from  the  mossy  way- 
tide  bank,  and  renewed  both  in  mind 
and  body,  **  rejoicing  in  Nature's 
joy,"  you  continue  to  pass  over  house- 
less moors,  by  small,  single,  solitary, 
straw-roofed  huts,  through  villages 
gathered  round    Stone-cross,    Elm- 
Cvrovt,  or  old  Monastic  Tower,  till. 


unwearied  in  lith  and  limb,  yon  aee 
sunset  beautifying  all  the  west,  and 
drop  in,  perhaps,  among  the  hush  of 
the  cottar's  Saturdav  night — for  it 
is  in  sweet  Scotland  we  are  walking 
in  our  dream — ^and  know  not,  till  we 
have  stretched  ourselves  on  a  bed  of 
rushes  or  of  heather,  that,  '*  kind  Na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  is 
yet  among  the  number  of  our  bo«om 
tnends,  alas,  daily  diminishing  beneath 
fate  or  fortune,  the  sweeping  scythe- 
stroke  of  death — or  the  whisper  of 
some  one  poor,  puny,  idle,  aucl  un- 
meaning word ! 

Then,  as  to  the  sense'  of  satiety  in 
eating.    It  is  produced  in  us  by  tnree 
plate'uls  of  hotch-potcli — and  to  the 
^yes  of  an  ordinary  observer,  our  din- 
ner would  seem  to  be  at  an  end.   But 
no— strictly  speaking,  it  is  just  going 
to  begin.    About  an  hour  ago  did  we, 
standing  on  the  very  beautiful  bridge 
of  Perth,  see  that  identical  salmon^ 
with  his  back-fin  just  visible  above  the 
translucent  tide,  arrowing  up  the  Tay, 
bold  as  a  bridegroom,  and  nothing 
doubting  that  he  should  spend  his 
honey-moon  among  the  gravd  b^ 
of  Kinnaird  or  Mouleneam,  or  the 
rocky  sofas  of  the  Tumroel,  or  the 
green  marble  couches  of   the  Tilt. 
What  has  become  now  of  the  sense  of 
satiety  in  eating  ?  John — the  castors  I 
— mustard  —  vinegar — cayenne — ket- 
chup— ^peas  and  potatoes,  with  a  very 
little  butter— the  biscuit  called  "  rusk 
— and  the  memory  of  the  hotch-potch 
isasthatof  BabybntheGreat    That 
any  jigot  of  mutton,  exquisite  though 
much  of  the  five-year-old  black-faoid 
most  assuredly  be,  can  with  any  ra« 
tional  hopes  of  success  contend  against 
a  haunch  of  venison,  will  be  asserted 
by  no  devout  lover  of  truth.    Try  the 
two  by  alternate  platefuls— and  yon 
will  uniformly  find  that  you  leave  off 
after  the  venison.     That  '*  sense  of 
satiety  in  eating,"  of  which  Dr  Kit- 
chiner  speaks,  was  produced  by  the 
Tay  salmon  devoured  above — ^but  of 
all  the  transitory  feelings  of  us  transi- 
tory creatures  on  our  transit  through 
this  transitory  world,  in  which  the 
Doctor  asserts  nature  will  not  sufier 
any  sudden  transitions,  the  most  tran- 
sitory ever  experienced  by  us,  is  the 
sense  of  satiety  in  eating.      There- 
fore, we  have  now  seen  it  for  a  mo* 
ment  existing  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  hoteh-potdi— flying  on  the  ap« 
pearanee  of  the  Tay  sahnon— onee 
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man  iMClaMUD  M  llie  ImI  pkte  of 
the  BoUe  fish  mdted  awaj— extin- 
guished tuddenly  by  the  ▼imon  of  the 
▼enison— ogaiD  fidt  for  an  instant^* 
and  bat  for  an  instani-^or  lo !  a 
braoe  and  a  half  of  as  fine  grooie  as 
trer  expanded  thdr  Tolnptuous  bo- 
soms to  be  devoured  by  hungry  lo?e  I 
Sense  of  satiety  in  eating  indeed! 
If  you  please^  my  dear  friend,  one 
of  the  backs — ^pungent  with  the  most 
palate  •  piercing,  stomach  -  stirring, 
heart-warming,  soul-exalting  of  all 
tastes — the  wild  bitter-sweet ! 

But  the  Doctor  returns  to  the 
'subject  of  trayelling — and  fiitigue. 
*'  When  one  begins,"  he  says,  <'  tobe 
low-spirited  and  directed,  to  yawn 
often  and  be  drowsy,  when  the  appe- 
tite is  impaired,  when  the  «mal£sst 
movement  occasions  a  fluttf  ring  of  the 
pulse,  when  the  mouth  becomes  dry, 
and  is  sensible  of  a  bitter  taste,  9eek 
re/rtahmeni  and  repose,  if  you  wish  to 
pasviNT  ILLNESS,  already  beginning 
to  take  place."  Why,  our  dear  Doc- 
tor, illness  in  such  a  deplorable  case  as 
this,  is  just  about  to  end,  and  death  ia 
beginning  to  take  place.  Thank  God, 
it  is  a  condition  to  which  we  do  not 
remember  ever  being  very  nearly  ap- 
proximated. Who  ever  saw  us  ^awn  ? 
or  drowsy  ?  or  with  our  appetite  im- 
paired, except  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  table-doth  ?  or  low-spirited,  but 
when  the  Gleidivat  was  at  ebb?  Who 
dare  declare,  that  he  ever  saw  our 
mouth  dry  ?  or  sensible  of  a  bitter 
taste,  since  we  gave  over  munching 
rowans?  Put  your  finger  on  our 
wrist,  at  any  moment  you  choose, 
from  June  to  January,  from  January 
to  June,  and  by  its  pulsation  you  may 
rectify  Harrison's  or  Kendal's  chrono- 
meter. 

Put  the  Doctor  proceeds — *'  By 
raising  the  temperature  of  my  room 
to  about  65<',  a  broth  diet,  and  taking 
a  tea-spoonfUl  of  Epsom  salts  in  ha$ 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeating 
ft  every  half  hour  till  it  moves  the 
bowcb  twice  or  thrice,  and  retiring  to 
rest  an  hour  or  two  sooner  than  usual, 
I  have  oftoi  very  speedily  got  rid  of 
eolds,"  &c. 

There  is  no  great  harm  in  acting  as 
above;  although  we  should  reeom- 
mend  a  screed  of  the  Epsoms.  A  tea- 
^oonfttlof  Epeom  salts  in  half  a  pint 
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of  warm  water>  wninds  oae^ 
how-or-other,  of  Tims.  A  small  mat- 
ter works  a  Cockney,  it  is  not  so  easy 
—that  the  Cockneys  well  know— »to 
move  the  bowels  of  pld  Christopher 
North.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  tea-, 
spoonful  of  anything  in  this  world 
would  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine.  We  should 
have  no  hesitation  to  back  him  against 
so  mudi  eorrodve  sublimate.  He 
would  dine  out  on  the  day  he  had 
bolted  that  quantity  of  arsenic  ^^and 
would,  we  verily  believe,  rise  trium- 
phant from  a  tea- spoonful  of  Prussic 
add. 

We  could  mention  a  thousand  cures 
fi>r  colds,  et  cetera,  more  efficacious  than 
a  broth  diet,  a  warm  room,  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  Epsom  salts,  early  roosting. 
What  say  you,  dear  subscriber  or  con- 
tributor, to  half-a»dozen  tumblers  of 
hot  toddy  ?*  Your  share  of  a  brown 
jug  to  the  same  amount?  Or  an  equal 
quantity,  that  in  its  gradual  decrease, 
reveals  deeper  and  deeper  still  the 
rmnantic  Highland  scenery  of  the  De- 
vil's Punch  Bowl?  Addt  tot  small- 
bearded  oysters,  all  redolent  of  the  salt- 
sea  foam,  and  worthy,  as  they  stud 
the  Ambrosial  brodd,  to  be  lickcli  off 
all  at  onoe  by  the  lambent  tongue  of 
Neptune.  That  antiquated  calumny 
against  the  character  of  toasted  cheese 
-—that,  forsooth, it  is  indigestible — has 
been  trampled  under  the  march  of 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  you  may  tuck 
.  in  a  pound  or  so  of  double  Gloucester* 
Other  patients  labouring  under  ca- 
tarrh, may,  very  possibly,  prefer  the 
roasted  how-towddy— or  tne  greea 
goose  from  his  first  stubble  fidd— or 
why  not,  by  way  of  a  little  variety,  a 
roasted  mawkin,  midway  between  hare 
and  leveret,  tempting  as  maiden  be«. 
tween  woman  and  girl,  or,  as  the 
Eastern  poet  says,  between  a  frock 
and  a  gown  ?  Go  to  bed— no  need  of 
wahning- pans— about  aquarter  before 
one — you  will  not  hear  thiEtt  small  hour 
atrike— you  will  sleep  sound  till  sun* 
rise,  sound  as  the  Black  Stone  at  Scone, 
OD  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned  of  old.  And  if  you  contrive 
to  carry  a  cold  about  you  next  day, 
vou  deserve  to  be  sent  to  Coventry 
by  sU  sensible  peo|de — and  majr,  if 
you  choose,  begin  taking,  with  Tims, 
a  tea-spoonM  of  Epsom  sslU  ina  hal£* 


*  OleaHfaii  orconrss.-«0.  M. 
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piitt  of  warm  walor  tittj  Iwtf  Inmr, 
tiH  iunoret  your  bowelaiwioeor  tiiriot 
-«4mt  if  yoa  do,  be  yoiir  mx;  politioi» 
or  reUgion  whit  thej  may,  rm^er  thall 
you  be  tnSisred,  again  to  contributeeren 
a  bit  of  Balaam  to  tbia  Magaiine. 

Tlie  Doctor  then  treats  of  the  beat  Sea- 
ion  for  travelling,  and  very  jndiciouriy 
^  obaerrea  that  it  is  dming  thoae  moatha 
'  when  there  is  no  occasion  fat  a  fire» 
that  is,  jnst  before  and  after  the  ex* 
ttwae  heaU  .  In  winter^  Dr  Kitdnn* 
er>  who  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  obsenration,  obsenred  "  that 
tha  ways  are  generally  bad»  and  often 
dangerous,  espedallv  in  hilly  conn- 
triea,  by  reason  of  the  snow  and  iee. 
The  days  are  short-NO  tra?eller  comes 
late  to  his  lodgingH^and  is  often  forced 
to  rise  before  the  sun  in  the  morning— 
besides  the  country  looksdismal— na- 
ture is,  as  it  were,  half  dead.  Thesum« 
mar  oorreots  all  dicse  inconrenienees." 
Baradmdcal  as  thiadootrine  may  at  first  ^ 
sight  appear,  yet  we  hate  verified  it 
Iqraxperience-^-haTing  for  many  years 
found,  without  meeting  with  one  sitt<* 
gle  exception,  that  the  fine,  long, 
warm  dijn  of  summer  are  a  most 
agreeable  and  infallible  oorrectiye  of 
£»  inconveniences  attending  the  foul, 
diort,  cold  days  of  winte(^*a  season 
whidi  is  Buriy  without  being  sincere, 
blustering  rather  than  boId,'*Hin  into« 
lerable  boie  always  pretending  to  be 
taking  his  leave,  yet  domiematiBg 
himself  in  another  man*s  house  for 
weeks  together,— «nd,  to  be  plain,  a 
aeason  so  regardless  of  truth,  that  no* 
body  believes  him  till  ftost  has  hunj^ 
mi  io»padV>ck  on  his  mouth,  and  his 
many-river'd  voice  is  dumb  under  the 
wreathed  snows. 

.  deanHoess  when  travdhng,  ob« 
serves  the  Doctor,  is  doubly  necessa* 
ry  f  to  sponge  the  body  evsry  mom«' 
ii^  with  tepid  water,  and  then  rub  it 
diy  with  a  roug^  lowel>  will  groatly 
osBtribnte  to  preserve  health.  To  pat 
die  feet  into  waim  water  for  a  couple 
oCannates  jusi  before  gouig  to  bed, 
is  very  refreshing,  and  invitina  to 
skep;  for  nromotiiigtmaquillity,  both 
mental  and  corporeal,  a  clean  sloa  may 
be  regarded  aa  aeirt  ia  efficacy  to  a^ 
ctoar  coBSdc&oe. 

'  Farbeitftomuatoseektohnpagn 
sudi  doctrine.  A  dirty  dog  is  a  nai* 
sanea  Bot  to  be  bone.    But  hare  the 

3uestion  arises,  —  who — what — is  a 
iaty  £bg?  Kow  there  are  men  (no 
a)  naturally— necassaril] 


^  They  are  not  ttrty  bf  dianee^ 
Of'  aeeident-i^«d|y  tidee  or  thrioe  per 
diaoH'-but  they  are  always  dirty«-4t 
all  tfaaea  and  ia  all  pkoee-Hmd  neve^ 
and  nowhere  more  dugustingly  So  thirti 
vrhen  fined  out  for  gping  to  diurch* 
It  is  in  ue  skinMn  tne  mood — ^in  the 
fiesh,  and  in  the  bone^that  with  such 
the  disease  of  dirt  more  etpeaaUy  Bes. 
Webegaardon,  no  kss  in  the  hair. 
Now  sudi  persons  do  not  know  thai 
they  are  dirty— that  they  are  andeatf 
beasts.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
think  themsdves  pinks  of  purity— in* 
carnations  of  eamacions-^impersona« 
tions  of  moia-TOses— die  spiritual  n* 
senees  of  lilies,  •*  imparadised  in  form 
of  that  sweet  flesh."  Now,  were  such 
persons  to  change  their  linen  every 
naif  hour  night  and  day,  that  Is,  were 
they  to  put  on  forty-eigfat  dean  shirtt 
ia  the  (wenty'^four  hours, — and  it 
would  not  be  reasonable,  perhaps,  to 
demand  more  of  them  under  a  govern- 
ment somewhat  too  wbiggish, — ^yet 
though  we  cheerfully  grant  diat  one 
and  allof  thesUrtv  would  be  dhty,  we 
aa  sulkily  deny  diat  at  any  given  mo* 
ment  flrom  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  ovet 
again,  the  wearer  would  be  dean.  He 
would  be  Just  every  whit  and  bit  as 
dirty  aa  if  he  had  knovm  but  one  single 
shirt  all  his  lifo— and  firmly  beBeved 
Ilia  to  be  the  o^y  shirt  in  the  universe. 
Men  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  ar»---«nd»  thank  God,  in  areat 
numben,  who  are  naturally  so  clean, 
that  we  defy  you  to  make  them  bdnd 
JIde  dirtT«  You  may  as  well  drive 
down  a  oui^  into  a  dtrtv  puddle,  and 
expect  lasdng  itdns  on  its  pretty  pla« 
mago.  Pope  says  the  same  tmng  of 
swans — diat  is,  Po^ts— when  Bpmk* 
ing  of  Aaron  HiU  diving  i|ito  <ha' 
ditch^ 

<^  He  bear^  no  tokens  of  die  sdiler 

streams, 
But  soars  hi  off  among  the  swanf'  of 

Thames.'* 

Pleasant  people  of  this  kind  of  eon* 
stitudon  you  sea  going  about  of  a 
DMiraiag  rather  in  dkfaabiBe  hstritt* 
cambed  hafdy— face, and  hands  even 
unwashed—and  shirt  with  a  kimo* 
vdiat  day*before«ye8terdayiBh  iae. 
Yet  are  they,ao  farfrom  bmng  dir^r 
at  oDCe  folt>  seen,  and  amelt,  to  bo 
amoag  the  very  deaaast  of  fab  lfa» 
jesty's  subjects.  The  moment  vou 
shske  hands  with  them,  you  fed  ia 
dm  flm  Basil  of  pdm  and  finger  that 
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Iheir.hytfiMirf  oieiiiftlM  piur^jt 
•Qd  fred^  ftwn  the  point  of  Ihe  hIgU 
8«t  hak  on  th^  apttc  oC  the  perici** 
nittm,  to  the  ed^e  of  ^  nail  09  tho 
krge  toe  of  the  right  foot.  Their  evet 
■re  as  dean  as  nndouded  sldes-^tha 
applet  on  their  eheeka  are  lUce  thoae 
on  the  tree — what  need,  in  either  eaae^ 
of  rubbing  off  dust  or  dew  with  a 
towel  ?  What  though,  from  slewing 
without  a  night^cap,  their  hair  may 
be  a  little  toosey  ?  It  it  not  dim*^ 
dull»>oily — like  half* withered  sea- 
weeds !  It  will  soon  eomb  itself  witlk 
the  fingers  of  the  west  wind^thal 
|ent<like  tree  its  toilette— its  minor 
Uiat  pool  of  the  dear-flowing  Tweed* 

Swae  streams,  just  like  some  men* 
are  always  dirty — ^you  cannot  possibly 
lell  why — unprodudble  to  good  pic« 
nic  society,  dther  in  dry  or  wet  wea^ 
ther.  In  dry,  the  oozy  wretchea  are 
weeping  among  slippery  weeds,  in* 
Mted  with  eds  and  powhead&  In  wet, 
they  are  like  so  many  eqinmon-sew* 
en,  strewn  with  dead  cats  and  broken 
crockery,  and  threatening  with  thdr 
fierce  fuisie  to  poUute  the  sea.  The 
sweet,  soft,  pure  rain*,  soon  aa  they 
touch  the  flood,  are  dianged  into  filtlL 
The  sun  seea  his  fkos  in  one  of  the 
pools,  and  is  terrified  out  of  hia  senaes* 
be  diinea  no  more  that  day.  The 
doudlhave.no  notion  of  being  cari« 
catured,  ai^  the  trees  keep  cautioudy 
away  fkom  the  brink  of  such  streams, 
-HMive,  perdianoe,  now  and  then,  here 
i^d  there,  a  weak*  well-meaning  wiU 
low— « thing  of  shreds  and  palcnea— 
ita  leafless  wands  corered  with  bita  of 
dd  vrorsted  stockings,  crowns  of  hat^ 
a  baudile,*  And  the  remains  of  a  pair 
of  corduroy  breeches  long  hereditary 
inlhe  lamil^  of  the  Blood  Aoyd  of  the 
Tethdm  Gipdes. 

Some  atreams,  just  like  some  men* 
aie  dways  dean — ^you  cannot  well  tdl 
why— -jprodudble  to  good  pic-nie  so*» 
dety  either  in  dry  or  #et  weather.  In 
dry,  the  pearly  waters  are  singing 
among  the  freshened  flowers-^sn  thai 
the  trouU  if  he  chogaes,  may  breaks 
tut  upon  bees»  In  wet,  they  grow, 
it  ia  trui^  dark  and  drumly  and  ni 
midnight,  when  heaven'a  candles  are 
^  out^  loud  and  oft  the  angry  spirit 
of  the  water  shrieksi.  But  Aturora  bo* 
hoUa  her  laee  in  the  clarified  poole 
and.diaUow»--far  and  wide  glittering 
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wtak  atm  ov  with  loU.  AH  the 
hanks  and  braes  re^pear  green  isa 
emerald  from  tibe  subsiding  current-* 
into  which  )oo)c  with  the  eye  of  as 
4Qgler>  and  yon  behold  a  Fish-H^ 
twenty-pounder— steadying  himaelf-^ 
like  an  uncertain  shadow  ^-i-and  oh  1 
£or  Mr  Soougd's  lister  to  strike  hioi 
tibrough  thespioel  Yes,  these  are  tho 
images  of  trees  far  down,  as  if  in  ano* 
ther  world ;  and  whether  you  look  up 
or  look  down,  lo  I  alike  in  all  its  blne^ 
brdded,  and  unbounded  beinity,  is  the 
morning  sky  t    > 

Irishmen  are  generally  men  of  the 
kind  thus  iilustreted— generally  sweet 
-hU  leu t  in  thdr  own  green  Isb— and 
that  is  the  only  argument  we  know  in 
£i70ttr  of  Catholic  Bmandpation.-^So 
are  Scotchmen.  Whereas,  blindfdded* 
take  a  Cockney'a  brad,  immedtatdy 
after  it  has  been  wadied  and  scented^ 
and  put  it  to  your  noee  and  you  will 
h^n  lo  be  apprehomTe  ihifti  aoma 
praetiod  wit  has  substituted  in  )ie« 
of  the  sonnet-scribbling  bunch  of  iitllo 
fetid  fives,  the  body  of  some  chicken* 
butcher  of  a  weasd,  that  died  of  the 
plague«  We  hate  seen  as  mndi  o€ 
what  is  most  ignorantly  and  malisM 
nantly  denominated  dirt— one  wedit 
earth*-waahed  off  the  £Bet  of  a  pretty 
young  girl  on  a  Satnrday  nif^t,  at  n 
single  Mtting  in  the  little  rivulet  dmi 
runs  almost  round  about  her  fiaher*n 
hut»  aa  would  have  served  a  Cookns|t 
to  raise  his  migmoaette  in,  or  hia  cwa 
of  creases.  How  beautiftdly  gloveA 
the  crimson-snow  of  the  ringing  crea* 
tore's  neir«waahed  feet  I  Firsts  as  they 
dione  almost  motionless  baicath  tfaa 
\aM  waters— and  then,  learlessof  tht 
hard  bent,  and  rough  roots  of  heathery 
bore  theahnoat^danned  Fairy  dancing 
«way  from  the  eyea  of  the  Strang  | 
till  the  eourteoua  s^t  that  reigne 
•verall  the  Highland  vrflda  aneatad 
her  steps  JcnecNdeep  in  Uoom»  aii4 
bade  her  bow  her  anbum  head,  a« 
blushing,  she  fdlered  faarlh»  in  hev 
sweet  Gadio  accents,  a  wdcooie  that 
thrilled  like  a  blessing  through  tlM 
heart  of  the  Sassenach  nearly  benJAfa 
ed»  and  wearied  sore  widi  the  fito 
gkttsooa  mountain-mte  that  intenbil 
at  thnes  thdr  fkownhig  £areatft  fi«ni 
the  caneia  of  Cmaehan  to  the  efift  of 
Cafarngerm.  .    . 

It  win  be  sent,  from  these  harritd 
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remarks,  that  there  is  more  tralh  than 
Dr  Kitchiner  was  aware  of  in  his 
apophthegm — that  a  clean  skin  may 
be  regarded  as  next  in  efficacy  to  a 
dear  conscience.  But  the  Doctor  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words— clean  sldn— 
his  observation  being  not  even  skin- 
deep.  A  wash-band  ba«n — a  bit  of 
Boap— and  a  coarse  towel— he  thooght 
would  give  a  Cockney  on  Ludgate-hill 
a  clean  skin— just  as  many  good  peo- 
ple think  that  a  Bible,  a  prayer-bode, 
and  a  long  sermon  can  give  a  clear 
conscience  to  a  criminal  in  Newgate. 
The  cause  of  the  evil,  in  both  cases, 
Ees  too  deep  for  tears.  Millions  of 
men  and  women  pass  through  nature' 
to  eternity  clean-skinned  and  pious— 
with  slight  expense  either  in  soap  or 
aermons;  while  millions  more,  with 
much  week-day  bodily  scrubbing,  and 
much  Sabbath  spiritual  sanctiflcation, 
are  held  in  bad  odour  here,  while  they 
H?e,  by  those  who  happen' to  sit  near 
them,  and  finally  go  out  like  the  stink 
•f  a  candle. 

Never  atir,  quoth  the  Doctor,  with- 
out paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  a  note- 
book in  your  pocket.  Notes  made  by 
pencils  are  easily  oblitarated  by  the 
motion  of  travelling.  Commit  to  pa- 
per whatever  you  see,  hear,  or  rcwd; 
that  is  remarkable,  with  your  sensa- 
tions on  observing  it— do  this  upon 
the  spot,  if  possible,  at  the  moment  it 
flrat  strikes  you— 4it  all  events  do  not 
May  it  beyond  the  first  convenient 
epportunity. 

Suppose  all  people  behaved  in  this 
way— and  what  an  absurd  world  we 
ahonld  have  of  it,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Who  could  write,  jotting 
away  at  their  note-books !  This  com- 
mitfimg  to  paper  of  whatev^  you  see, 
hear,  or  read,  has,  among  many  other 
bad  efiKicts,  thia  one  especially — ^it  in  a 
▼ery  few  years  reduces  yon  to  a  state  of 
perteotidioey.  ThemeneKiry  of  all  men 
who  commit  to  paper,  becomes  regu« 
krly  extinct,  wc  have  observed,  about 
the  age  of  thirty.  Now  although  the 
memory  doea  not  bear  a  yery  brilliant 
Mpuudon  among  the  faculties,  a  man 
finda  himself  very  much  at  a  stand, 
who  ia  unprovided  with  one ;  for  the 
Imagination,  the  Judgment,  and  the 
Reason^  walk  ofi'in  search  of  the  lost 
Memory— eaeh  in  oppoaite  directions 
—and  the  mind,  left  at  home  bv  it- 
aelf,  is  in  a  Tery  awkward  preaica- 
ment— geta  tomatoaf    rootealoMdlyy 


«nd  exphes.  For  our  own  pan,  w» 
would  muchratherloaeonrimagination 
—and  our  judgm^t— uay  our  very  rea- 
son itself— than  our  memory, — ^provi- 
ded we  were  suffered  to  retain  a  littlt 
feeling  and  a  little  fan^.  Commit- 
ters to  paper  forget  that  the  memory 
is  a  tablet,  or  they  carelessly  fiing  that 
mysterious  tablet  away,  soft  as  wax  x» 
nceive  impressions,  and  harder  than 
adamant  to  retain,  and  put  their  trust 
in  a  bundle  of  old  rags. 

The  observer  who  instantly  jots 
down  every  object  he  sees,  never^ 
properly  faking,  saw  an  object  iii 
nia  life.  There  nas  always  been  in 
the  creature's  mind  a  feeling  alien  to 
that  which  the  object  would,  of  its 
pure  self,  have  excited.  The  very 
preservation  of  a  sort  of  style  in  the 
creature's  remarks  costs  him  an  efibrt 
which  disal^es  him  from  understand- 
ing what  is  before  him,  by  dividing 
the  small  attention  of  which  he  might 
have  been  ^pable,  between  the  jot^ 
ting,  the  jotter,  and  the  thing  jotted. 
Tben  your  committer  to  paper  of 
whatever  he  aees,  hears,  or  resds,. for- 
gets, or  has  never  known,  that  all  real* 
knowleilge,  either  of  men  or  things, 
must  be  gathered  up  by  operations 
which  are  in  their  very  being  sponta- 
neous and  free— the  mind  bonjK  even 
often  unconsdoms  of  them  as  dfty  are 
going  on — while  the  edifice  has  all  the 
time  been  silently  riifing  up  under  the 
unintermitting  labours  of  those  silenfr 
workers — ^Thoughts;  and  is  finally 
aeen,  not  without  wonder,  by  the 
Mind  or  Soul  itself,  which,  gentle 
reader,  was  all  along  Architect  and 
Foreman,— had  not  only  originally 
planned,  but  bad  even  daily  8uperin« 
tended  the  building  of  the  Temple.  . 

Were  Dr  Kitchiner  not  dead,  we 
should  just  put  to  him  this  simple 
question — Could  you.  Doctor,  not  re- 
collect all  the  dishes  of  the  most  vari*  • 
ous  dinner  at  which  you  ever  assisted, 
down  to  the  obscurest  kidn^,  witlw 
out  committing  every  item  to  your 
note-book?  Yea,  Doctor,  you  could. 
Well,  then,  all  the  universe  is  but 
•oe  great  dinner.  Heaven  and  earth, 
what  a*  show  of  dishes  J  From  a  sun 
to  a  sallad — a  moon  to  a  mutton-chop 
— «  comet  to  a  curry — a  planet  to  a 
p4t^  1   What  gross  ingratitude  to  the 

S*ver  of  the  feast,  not  to  be  able,  with 
le  memory  he  gave  us,  to  remember 
his  bounties  I  it  is  true^  what'  the 
Doelor  wjn,  that  notes  made  with 
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re  mMtiMktnM.  by  tlw 
■MtionoftniittUii^;  bat  then,  Ooo« 
lor,  notes  mtde  by  Uie  Mind  henelC 
widi  the  Ruby  Pen  NaUire  gives  all  her 
ohildren  who  have  also  cUaoourse  of 
Reason,  are,  with  the  slightest  touch, 
easier  far  than  s^lass  by  the  diamond, 
traced  on  the  tablets  tliat  disease  alone 
seems  to  deface,  death  alone  to  break, 
but  which,  ineffaceable,  and  not  to  be 
broken,  shall,  with  all  their  roiscella- 
neons  inscriptions,  endure  for  ever— 
yes,  even  to  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. O  Willian^  Wordsworth — bard 
divine— oh !  for  wbat  thou  hast  so  fine- 
ly caUed 

The  banrett  of  a  quiet  eye, 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart! 

If  men  will  but  look  and  listen,  and 
feel  and  think — the^  will  never  forget 
anything  worth  being  remembered. 
Do  we  forget  "  our  children,  that  to 
•our  eyes  are  dearer  than  the  sun?" 
Do  we  forget  our  wives — unreasona- 
ble and  almost  downright  disagreea- 
ble as  they  sometimes  will  be  ?  Do 
we  forget  our  triumphs— our  defeats 
^ur  ecstssi^,  our  agonies — the  face 
of  a  dear  friend,  or  "  dearest  foe," — 
the  gjhost-like  voice  of  conscience  at ' 
midnight  arraigning  us  of  crimes— or 
her  seraph  hymn,  at  which  the  gates 
of  heaven  seem  to  expand  for  us  that 
we  may  enter  in  among  the  white* 
robed  spirits,  and 
"  Summer  high  on  bliss  upon  the  hiUs 

of  God?*' 
What  are  all  the  jottings  that  ever 
were  jotted  down  on  his  jot-book,  by 
the  most  inveterate  jotter  that  ever 
reached  a  raven  age,  to  the  Library  of 
UseAil  Knowledge,  that  every  man— 
who  is  a  man— carries  within  the 
Raddiffe— the  Bodleian  of  his  own 
breast? 

What  are  you  grinning  at  in  the 
comer  there,  yoalittle  ugly  Beelse- 
bitb  of  a  Printer's  Devil  ?  and  have 
yon  dropped  through  a  seam  in  the 
criling?  More  copy  do  von  want? 
There,  you  imp  —  vanisned  like  m 
thought! 

Beefas^ub  having  thus  very  oppor- 
tunely broken  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
course, we  shall  weave  a  new  yam. 

Above  all  things,  eontinnes  Dr 
Kitchiner,  avoid  travelling  during  the 
night,  which,  by  interrupting  sleep, 
and  exposing  the  body  to  the  night 
air,  ir  always  prejudicial,  even  in  the 
tmldest  weather,  and  to  the  strongest 

Vol.  XXII. 


oonitittttions.  Pray,  il^etor,  whit  ails 
vou  at  the  night  air  ?  If  the  night  air 
be,  even  in  the  mildest  weather,  pre- 
judicial to  the  strongest  constitutions^ 
what  do  you  think  becomes  of  the  cat-* 
tie  on  a  thousand  hills  ?  Wh  v  don't  all 
the  bulls  in  Boshan  die  of  tne  asthma 
^r  look  interesting  by  moonlight  in 
a  galloping  consumption  ?  Nay,  if  the 
night  air  be  so  very  fatal,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  longevity  of  owls  ? 
Have  you  ever  read  of  tne  Chaldean 
shepherds  watching  the  courses  of  the 
stars  ?  Or,  to  come  nearer  our  own 
times,  do  you  not  know  that  every 
blessed  night  throughout  the  year, 
thousands  of  young  lads  and  lasses 
meet,  either  beneath  the  miUcwhite 
thorn,— or  on  the  lea-rig,  although 
the  night  be  ne'er  sae  wet,  i^nd  theyoe 
ne'car  sae  weary— or  under  a  rock  on  the 
hill — or — no  uncommon  case — be- 
neath a  frozen  stack — ^not  of  chim« 
neys,  but  of  com  sheaves — or  on  a  couch 
of  snow — and  that  they  are  all  as  warm 
as  so  misny  picfr— while,  instead  of  fed- 
ing  what  you  call  "  the  lack  of  vigour 
attendant  on  the  loss  of  sleep,  which 
is  as  enfeebling  and  as  distressing  as 
the  languor  that  attends  the  want  of 
food/'  they  are,  to  use  a  homely 
Scotch  expression,  "  neither  to  hand 
nor  bind ; '  the  eyes  of  the  voung  lads 
being  all  as  brisk,  bold,  and  bright  as 
the  stars  in  Charles's  Wain,  while  those 
of  the  young  lasses  shine  with  a  soft, 
faint,  obscure,  but  beautiful  lustre^ 
like  the  dewy  Pleiades  over  which  na^ 
ture  has  insensibly  breathed  a  mist» 
almost  waving  and  wavering  into  a 
veil  of  clouds? 

Have  vou,  our  dear  Doctor,  no  com- 
passion for  Uiose  unfortunate  blades, 
who,  nolentes-volentes,  nmst  often 
remain  out  perennially  all  night,  we 
mean  the  blades  of  grass,  and  also  the 
flowers?  Their  constitutions  are  of- 
ten far  from  strong— and  shut  your 
eyes  on  a  frosty  n^t,  and  you  will 
blear  them— we  have  done  so  many 
million  times— shivering,  ay,  abso- 
lutely shivering  under  their  coat  of 
hoar-frost!  If  the  night  air  be  indeed 
what  Dr  Kitdiiner  haa  declared  it  to 
be.  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  vegetable 
world  1  What  agonies  in  that  field  of 
turnips!  Alaa!  poor  Swedes!  The 
imagmatum  recdls  from  the  condition 
of  that  club  of  winter  cabbages— and 
of  what  mat^ials,  prav,  must  the 
heart  of  that  man  be  made,  who  could 
think  but  for  a  moment  on  the  case 
3M 
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4>f  those  carrots,  tritbottt  bturttiog  iii« 
to  a  flood  of  tears? 

The  Doctor  avers  that  the  firm 
health  and  fine  spirits  of  persons  who 
liye  in  the  country,  are  not  more  from 
breathing  a  purer  air,  than  from  en- 
joying ^enty  of  sound  sleep;  and 
the  most  distressing  misery  of  •*  this 
Elysium  of  bricks  and  nnntar/'  is  the 
rareness  with  which  we  e^jo^  "  the 
sweets  of  a  slumber  unbrc^e/ 

Doctor— in  the  first  pkce,  it  in  some- 
what  doubtful,  whether  or  not  persona 
who  live  in  the  country  have  firmer 
health  and  finer  sph^ts  than  persona 
who  live  in  towns— even  in  London. 
What  kind  of  persons  do  you  mean  ? 
We  will  not  allow  you  to  select  some 
dozen  or  two  of  the  hairiest  among  the 
curates — a  few  chosen  rectors,  whose 
faces  Imve  been  but  lately  elevated  to 
the  purple-^a  team  of  prebends  issu^* 
Sng  sleek  from  their  golden  stalls— a 
picked  bishop— a  sacr^  band,  the  elite 
of  the  squirearchy — with  a  correspond- 
ing sprinkling  ot*  superior  noblemen 
from  lords  to  dukes — and  then  to  com-* 
ptire  Uiem,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  an 
<?qual  number  of  external  objects  ta- 
ken from  the  common  run  of  Cock- 
neys. This,  Doctor,  is  manifestly 
"What  you  are  ettling  at— but  von  must 
clap  your  hand.  Doctor,  without  dis* 
crimination,  on  the  great  body  of  the 
rural  population  of  England,  male  and 
f^ale,  and  uke  whatever  comes  first 
—be  it  a  poor,  wrinkled,  toothless, 
blesr-eved,  palsied  hag,  tottering  ho- 
rizontally on  a  BUff*,  under  the  load  oi 
tt  premature  old  age,  (for  she  is  not 
yet  fifty,)  brought  on  by  annual  rhen*- 
matism  and  perennial  poverty ;— Be  it 
a  young,  ugly,  unmarried  woman,  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  sullenly 
trooping  to  the  alehouse,  to  meet  the 
overseer  of  the  parish  poor,  who,  en- 
raged with  the  unborn  bastard,  is 
about  to  force  the  parish  bully  to 
marry — yes,  to  maiVy — the  parish 
prostitute ;— -Be  it  a  landlord  of  a  rural 
inn,  with  pig  eyes  peering  over  hfs 
ruby  cheeks,  the  whole  machinery  of 
his  mouth  so  deranged  by  tipphng, 
that  he  simultaneonsly  snorts,  stut- 
ters, slavers  and  snores— pot-bellied 
—shanked  like  a  spindle-strae—- and 
certainly  to  be  buried  on  or  before 
Saturday  week;— Be  it  a  half-drunk 
horse-couper.  swinging  to  and  Iro  in 
ft  wrap-rascal  on  a  bit  of  broken*down 
blood,  that  once  won  a  fifty,  every 
sentence,  however  short,  having  but 


two  intelMgfble  words,  an  wth  aod 
a  lie— hia  heart  lotten  with  false* 
heod^  and  his  bowels  bvnied  np 
with  brandy,  so  that  sudden  death, 
in  all  probability,  will  poll  him  firom 
his  saddle  before  he  puis  ttpixn  to  his 
sporting  filly,  ^t  she  may  bilk  the 
tummke-man,  and  carty  him  move 
speeoily  home  to  beat  or  murder  hia 
poor  pale  industrioiis  char- woman  of  a 
wife;^Be  it — ^not  a  beggar,  for  beg* 
gars  are  prohibited  from  thiaparii^i— 
but  a  pauper  in  the  sulks,  dying  on 
her  pittance  from  the  poor-rates^  mich 
idtogether  aoMmnt  in  merry  England 
but  to  about  the  paltry  sum  of,  more 
or  less,  ten  millions  a-year,«— her  son, 
all  the  while,  being  in  a  tluiving  way 
as  a  general  merchant  in  the  capital 
of  the  parish,  and  with  clear  prt^ts 
ft>om  his  business  of  L.300  per  an- 
num, ^et  suffering  the  mother  that 
IxN-e  him,  and  suckled  him,  and  wash- 
ed his  childish  hands,  and  combed  the 
bumpkin's  hair,  and  gave  him  Epsoros 
in  a  cup  when  her  dear  Johnny-raw 
had  the  bellv-ach,  to  go  down,  stepby 
step,  as  Burely  and  as  obviously  as  one 
is  seen'going  down  a  stair  with  a  feeble 
hold  of  the  bdnisters,  and  stumbling 
every  footfall,  down  that  other  flight 
of  steps,  that  consist  of  flags  that  are 
mortal  damp  and  mortal  cold,  and  lead ' 
to  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  rotten 
planks,  and  overhead  a  vault  drip- 
ping with  perpetual  moisture,  green 
and  slobbery,  such  as  toads  delight  iii 
crawling  heavily,  with  now  and  then 
a  bloated  leap,  and  hideoua  things 
more  worm-Hke,  that  go  wiigg^ling 
briskly  in  and  out  among  the  refuse 
of  the  coffins,  and  are  hesid,  by  irna* 
gtnation  at  lesst,  to  emit  faint  angry 
sounds,  ibr  that  the  light  of  day  has 
hurt  their  eyes,  and  the  air  from 
the  upper  world  weakened  the  rank 
savoury  smell  of  corruption^  .that 
clothes,  as  with  a  pall,  all  the  inside 
waUs  of  the  tombs; — Be  it  a 


vet  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  to  year^ 
six  feet  and  an  inch  high,  and 
measuring  round  the .  diest  forty- 
eight  inches,  (which  is  more,  readav 
tlten  thou  dost,  we  bet  a  aovmeign, 
member  although  thou  even  be'st  of 
the  Edinburgh  Six  Feet  Club,)  te 
whom  Waahington  Irvine's  Jade  Tib- 
bets  was  but  a  Tims— but  then  sht 
gamekeepers  met  him  all  alone  in  mT 
Lord's  pheasant-preserre,  and  thouni 
two  of  them  diea  within  the  mon&, 
two  withm  the  year,  and  two  are  now 
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In  Ib0  worfchoniej^— one  »  mtn  Idio^ 
aa4  the  otber  a  iiuMliBan^->both  ah^ 
ikmty— 40  lenribly  Wfra  their  bodiee 
IMiufed,  and  ao  aorely  were  their  ainilia 
fraetuml ; — yet  the  poacher  vf aa  ta^ 
ken,  tried,  hulked ;  and  there  he  sita 
now,  annning  hiinaelf  aai  a  hank  by 
Ibe  edge  of  the  wood  whoae  haunts  he 
niuat  thread  no  more— for  the  keepera 
ifeie  grim  bone^breakera  enough  in 
their  way— «nd  wh^i  they  had  gotten 
him  on  hia  baek,  one  gouged  him  like 
a  Yankee,  and  the  other  bit  off  hia 
noae  like  a  Bolton  Trotter,— and 
•ne  amaah^  hia  oa  frontia  wid)  the 
nailed  heel  of  a  two-pound  wooden 
i^og,  a  Preston  Purrer ;  —  so  that 
Maater  AUonby  is  now  far  from  being 
a  beauty,  ^ith  a  fiiee  of  that  deeorip* 
tk)n  attached  to  a  head  waging  from 
aide  to  aide  under  a  powerlul  palay, 
while  the  Mandarin  drinks  damnation 
to  the  liord  of  the  >Ianor  in  a  horn  of 
ekemoaynary  ale,  handed  to  him  by 
the  Yilli^e  blacksmith,  in  days  of  old 
not  the  wont  of  the  gai^, — and 
who,  but  for  a  stupid  jury,  a  merci-> 
ful  judge,  and  aomethiog  like  prevari* 
cation  In  the  eireumttantial  evidence, 
would  hare  been  hanged  for  a  mur* 
dcreiw-^aa  he  was— dissected  and  hung 
hi  ebaina ;— fie  it  a  red-haired  woman, 
with  a  pug  nose,  small  fiery  eyes,  high 
chedc-bMies,  bulging  lips,  and  teeth 
like  swine -tusks, —  bearded  —  flat* 
breasted,  as  a  man— tall,  scamblingin 
her  gut,  but  swift,  and  full  of  wild  nun 
tions  in  her  weather-withered  arma^ 
all  atarting  with  sinews  like  whip- 
cord—the  PedeetrlanPoat  toand  fro  the 
market  town  twdve  miles  off— and  ao 
ntwerfU  a  pugiliat,  that  ahe  hit  Grace 
Maddox  aenadbaa  in  ae?en  minutes — 
tried  before  ahe  was  eighteen  for  ^ild- 
mur^i  and  not  hanged,  although  the 
man-child,  of  which  the  drab  waa  aelf^ 
Miyered  in  a  ditdi,  waa  found  with 
bine  finger-marks  on  ita  wind-pipe, 
bloody  mouth,  and  eyea  forced  out  of 
their  aoeketa,  buried  in  the  dunghill 
bdiind  her  father's  hut— not  hanged, 
becanae  a  raigeon,  originally  bred  a 
fiow-gelder,  awore  that  he  belicTed  the 
mother  had  unoonaeioaaly  deatroved 
her  eftpring  in  the  throea  of  traTail,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  breathed,  for  the 
lungs  would  not  swim,  he  awore,  in  a 
baain  of  water— ao  the  incestuous  mur- 
dcreas  wss  let  Uxmo,  her  brother  got 
hangod  in  due  ttmeafter  the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore-«nd  her  iather,  the  fish« 
Mongft'i-whjr,  )m  went  red  riving 
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pnad^*asif  aifeg had  bitten hhu-^and 
died,  as  the  same  surgeon  and  soif* 
gelder  averred,  of  the  hydrqihobia, 
framing  at  th|  mouth,  gnashing  hie 
teeth,  and  some  aaid  cursing,  but  that 
waa  a  calumny,  for  something  seemed 
to  be  the  matter  with  liis  tongue,  ancl 
he  could  not  speak — only  splutter^** 
nobody  Tenturin|,  except  his  amiable 
daughter,— and  in  that  particular  act 
of  filial  afiection  ahe  was  amiable,— to 
hold  the  old  man'a  head ; — Be  it  that 
moping  idiot  that  would  bit,  were  ahe 
aufi&red,  on,  on,  on — night  and  day— » 
for  ever,  till  ahe  ceased  to  be*  on  the 
self,  same  apot,  whatever  thatspot  might 
be,  on  which  she  happened  to  squat 
at  morning,  mound,  wall>  or  stone*-* 
motionless,  dumb,  and,'  as  a  stranger 
would  think,  also  blind,  for  the  eye-lids 
are  still  shut*— never  opened  in  sun  or 
storm  ;^yet  that  figure— that  which 
is  now,  and  haa  for  yeara  been,  an  ute* 
ter  and  hopeless  idiot,  was  once  a  gay, 
laughing,  dancing,  ainging,  girl,  whose 
blue  eyea  aeemed^fiill  of  light,  whether 
they  looked  on  ^rth  or  neaven,  the 
flowera  or  the  stars.  I  have  heard  her 
aweetheart— a  rational  young  man,  it 
would  appear-*leapt  put  upon  her 
auddenly,  aa  ahe  waa  pasaing  through 
the  church-yard  at  night,  from  be- 
hind a  tombstone,  in  a  sack — which 
ahe,  having  little  time  for  considera- 
tion, and  being  naturally  Buperstitiou8> 
supposed  to  be  a  shroud,  and  the  wear- 
er thereof,  who  was  an  active  stripling 
of  sound  flesh  and  blood,  a  ghost  or 
skeleton,  all  one  horrid  rattle  of  bones. 
The  trick  succeeded  far  bevond  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  Tai- 
lor who  played  the  principal  part^— and 
aense,  feding,  memory,  imagination, 
and  reaaon,  were  all  felled  by  one  blow 
of  fiear— aa  butcher  felleth  ox — while 
by  one  of  those  mysteries,  which  nei» 
ther  we,  nor  you,  nor  any  body  else, 
can  understand,  life  remained  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  even  invigorated,  and 
there  ahe  site,  like  a  dock  woutid  up 
to  go  a  certain  time,  the  machinery 
of  which  being  gqod,  haa  not  at  all 
folt  the  shock  that  sorely  cracked  the 
case,  and  will  work  till  the  chain  is 
run  down,  and  then  it  will  tick  no 
more;— Be  it  that  Ull,  fair,  lovelv 
girl,  ao  thin  and  attenuated,  that  all 
wonder  ahe  can  walk  by  herself — that 
ahe  ia  not  blown  away  even  by  the 
gentle  aummer  breeze  that  wooa  the 
hectic  of  her  cheek— 4ying  as  all  see 
-*and  none  better  than  b^  p^or  old 
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motber— and  yet  benelf  thoi:<ghtleM 
of  the  coming  doom>  wd  cheerful  as 
a  nest-bttildinff  bird.  Herlo?er — too 
deep  in  despair  to  be  betrayed  into 
tears — as  he  carries  her  to  her  coach, 
aich  snccessive  day  feels  the  dear  and 
dreadful  burden  lighter  and  lighter 
in  his  arms.  Small  strength  will  it 
need  to  support  her  bier !  The  coffin, 
as  if  empty,  will  be  lowered  unfelt 
by  the  hands  that  hold  those  rueful 
cords,  into  the  grave ! 

In  mercy  to  our  readers  and  our« 
sdves,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  pursuing  this  argu- 
ment any  farther — and  perhaps  quite 
enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  Dr 
Kitchiner's  assertion,  that  persons  who 
live  in  the  country  have  firmer  heslth 
and  finer  spirits  tnan  the  inhabitants 
of  towns— IS  exceedingly  problematic 
cal.  But  even  admitting  the  fact  to 
be  as  the  Doctor  has  stated  it,  we  do 
not  think  he  has  attributed  the  phe« 
nomenon  to  the  right  cause.  He  at* 
tributes  it  to  "  their  enjoying  plenty 
of  sound  sleep."  The  worthy  Doc« 
tor  is  entirely  out  in  this  conjecture. 
The  working  classes — in  the  country 
-*enjoy,  we  don't  doubt  it,  sound 
sleep— but  not  plenty  of  it.  They 
have  but  a  short  allowance  of  sleep ; 
and  whether  it  be  sound,  or  not,  de- 
pends  chiefly  on  themselves,  while  as  to 
the  noises  in  towns  and  cities,  they  are 
nothing  to  what  one  hears  in  the  coun- 
try ^unless,  indeed,  you  perversely 
prefer  private  lodgings  at  a  pewter- 
er^s.  Did  we  wish  to  oe  personal,  we 
could  name  a  single  waterfall,  that, 
even  in  dry  weather,  keeps  all  the 
visitors  from  town  awake  within  a 
circle  of  six  miles  diameter ;  and  in 
wet  weather,  not  only  keeps  them  all 
awake,  but  impresses  them  with  a 
constantly  recurring  conviction  during 
the  hours  of  night,  that  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  amiss  about  the  foun- 
dation of  the  river,  and  that  the  whole 
parish  is  about  to  be  overflowed,  up 
to  the  battlements  of  the  old.  castle 
that  overlooks  the  lion.  Then,  on 
another  point,  we  are  certain^name- 
ly,  that  rural  thunder  is  many  hun- 
md  times  more  poweri\il  than  vil- 
latic.  London  porter  is  ab6ve  admi- 
ration— ^but  London  thunder  below 
contempt  An  ordinary  hackney-coach 
beats  it  hollow.  But,  my  faith!  a 
Umnder-storm  in  the  country— espe- 
cially if  it  be  mountainous,  with  a 
fHr  fine  Woods  and  Forests,  makes 


you  inevitably  diink  of  that  iMid  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  retama— 
and  even  our  town  readers  witt  ao* 
knowledge  that  country  thunder  muck 
more  freouently  proves  mortal  thta 
the  blunder  you  meet  with  in  citkai 
In  the  country  fbw  thunder-storme 
are  contented  to  pass  over  widiont 
killing  at  least  one  horse,  some  mil^ 
kine,  half-a-dozen  sucking  |^gs  or  tuiw 
kies,  an  old  woman  or  two,  perhaps 
the  Minister  of  the  paridi,  a  man 
about  40,  name  unknown;  and  a  nurw 
sing  mother  at  the  ingle»  t^e  child  es- 
caping with  singed  eyebrows,  and  a 
singukr  black  mark  on  one  of  its  great 
toes.  Wesay  nothing  of  the  nnmbers 
stupified,  who  awake  the  day  after,  aa 
from  a  dream,  with  strange  pains  in 
their  heads,  and  not  altogether  suit 
about  the  names  or  countenances  of 
thq  somewhat  unaccountable  people 
whom  they  see  variously  employed 
about  the  premises — and  making 
themselves  prettv  much  at  home.  In 
towns,  not  one  tnunder-atorm  in  fifty 
that  performs  an  exploit  more  magna- 
nimous than  knocking  down  an  old 
wife  from  a  chimney-top— amgeing  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockings  that,  knit 
in  an  ill-starr'd  hour,  when  the  sun 
had  entered  Aries,  had  been  hung  out 
to  dry  on  a  line  in  the  back-yard  or 
garden,  as  it  is  called— or  cutting  a 
tew  inches  off  the  tail  of  an  old  whig 
weather-cock  that  had  been  pedEJn^ 
the  eves  oht  of  all  the  airts  the  wind 
can  Uaw,  greedy  of  some  still  higher 
preferment. 

Our  dear  deceased  author  proceeds 
to  tell  his  Traveller  how  to  eat  and 
drink ;  and  remarks,  diat  people  are 
apt  to  imsgine  that  Uiey  may  indulge 
a  little  more  in  high  livinr  men  on  a 
loumey.  Travelling  itsdff,  however, 
he  says,  acta  as  a  stimulus;  there- 
fore less  nourishment  is  required  than 
in  a  State  of  rest  What  you  might 
not  consider  intemperance  at  home, 
may  occasion  violent  irritation,  fatal 
infliammations.  Sec  in  sitnationswhcre 
you  are  least  able  to  obtain  medical 
assistance. 

All  this  is  very  loosely  stated,  and 
must  be  set  to  rights.  If  you  shut 
yourself  up  for  some  fifty  hoore  or  so 
in  a  mail-coach,  that  keeps  wheeling 
along  at  the  rate  of  ten  muea  an  hour, 
and  changes  horses  in  half  a  miante, 
certainly,  for  obvioos  reasons,  the  kaa 
you  eat  and  drink  the  better;  and 
parhaps  a  f^  hnndNd  dally  drops  of 
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Undmxam,  or  eqnlvtkot  grtim  of 
o^inm,  wonid  be  adtiBsble,  so  that 
the  trtntit  from  London  to  Ediulniigli 
in^ht  be  porfonned  in  a  phantasma. 
But  a  free  agent  ought  to  Hye  well 
on  hia  traTelt— aome  degreea  betteri 
without  doubty  than  when  at  home* 
People  aeldom  live  very  weU  at 
hon^  There  ia  always  something 
requiring  to  be  eaten  up,  that  it  may 
not  be  lost,  which  destroya  the  sooth* 
ing  and  aatiffactorj  symmetry  of  an 
unexceptionaUe  dmner.  We  have 
detected  the  same  duck  through  manr 
unprincipled-  disguises,  playing  a  di£* 
ferent  part  in  the  farce  of  domestic  eco« 
nomy,with  a  Tersatility  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  in  one  of  the  moat 
gtnerally  depiaed  of  the  web*fbot« 
ed  trib^  when  trayelling  at  one's 
own  sweet  will,  one  feeds  at  a  dUBat^ 
ent  inn  erery  nieal ;  and,  except  when 
the  cmnddonce  of  drcumstancea  ia 
^;ainst  you,  there  is  an  agreeable  Ta« 
nety  both  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
disposition  of  the  dishes.  True,  that 
travelling  may  act  as  a  stimulua— but 
fdae  that  therefore  less  nourishment 
ia  required.  Would  Dr  Kitchiner,  if 
now  alive,  presume  to  say  that  it  waa 
right  for  him,  who  had  sat  all  day 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  to  gobbb 
up,  at  aix  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  aa 
enormoua  a  dinner  as  we  who  had 
walked  since  aunriae  forty  or  fifty 
miles?  Because  our  stimulus  had 
been  greater,  waa  our  nouriahment  to 
be  less  ?  We  don't  care  a  curse  about 
stimulus.  Wliat  we  want,  in  such  a 
case,  is  lots  of  fresh  food ;  an^  we  hold 
that,  under  such  drcunutances,  a  man 
with  a  sound  Tory  Church  and  King 
atomach  and  constitution  cannot  over- 
eat himseif— 4M>,  not  for  his  immortal 
aouL  We  shall  aay  nothing  of  what 
mig^t  be  considered  intemperance  at 
home.  But  in  thiainn^aa^  the  Crown 
at  Penrith— -or  the  Salutation,  AmU^ 
side— or  the  White  Lion,  Bownesa— 
we  shflJl  sport  Sardanapalus  and  Ho« 
lionbalus,  and  Sir  William  Curtia 
and  Christopher  North,  and  play  such 
a  set  of  knives  and  forks  as  shall 
frighten  the  female  waiters  into  fits 
of  Jauffhter,  and  set  the  whole  house 
upon  the  titter.  As  to  violent  Irrita* 
tion  and  fatal  inflammation — theaeare 
complaints  to  whidi  no  writer  in  this 
Marine  is  suliject.  Should  any  of 
US  be  so  attacked,  he  has  only  toeom- 
paae  for  himself  an  Opening  Article. 
W«  HkI  abBoat  forgot  to  take  the 


Doetto  to  talk  for  one  0^  the 
most  free-and-easy  suggestions  ever 
made  to  the  ill-disposed,  how  to  dia- 
torb,  and  destroy  the  domestic  hap* 
piness  of  eminent  literary  ohaiao- 
ters. — *^  An  introduction  to  .eminent 
authora  may  be  obtained,"  ^uoth  ho 
alyly,  "  from  the  booksellers  who  pub«i 
lish  their  works." 

The  booksellers  who  publish  the 
works  of  eminent  authors  have  rather 
more  common  sense  and  feeUng,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  than  thia  comes  to— uid 
know  better  what  is  the  province  of 
their  professioo.  Any  one  man  uulj, 
if  he  chooses,  give  any  other  man  an 
introduction  to  any  tmrd  man  in  thia 
world.  Thus  the  tailor  of  any  emi« 
nent  author— or  his  bookseller^-or  hia 
parish  minister— or  hia  butcher— or 
nia  baker— or  hia  man  of  business—* 
may,  one  and  all,  give  such  travdJ^ 
as  br  Kitchiner  and  others,  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  sakl  eminent  an* 
thor  in  proae  or  verse.  This,  we  have 
heard,  is  often  done— but  fcnrtunatdy 
we  cannot  vpeak  from  experience,  not 
being  ouraeives  an  eminent  author^ 
althcngh  we  have  been  occasionally 
bothered  as  a  friend  of  Christopher 
North.  The  more  general  the  inter* 
course  between  men  of  taate,  feeling, 
cultivation,  learning,  genius,  Uie  beU 
ter ;  but  that  intercourse  should  be 
brought  about  freely  and  of  ite  own 
accord,  as  fortunate  drcumataocea  per- 
mit, and  there  should  be  no  imper- 
tinent interference  of  selfish  go-be- 
tweens or  benevolent  blockheada.  It 
would  seem  that  Dr  Kitchiner  thought 
the  commonest  traveller,  one  who  waa 
almost  as  it  were  bordering  on  a  Ba{^ 
man,  had  nothing  to  do  but  odl  on  the 
publisher  of  any  great  writer,  and  get 
a  free  admission  into  his  house.  Had 
the  Doctor  not  been  dead,  we  should 
have  given  him  a  severe  rowing  and 
bldwing  up  for  this  vulgar  foUy— but 
aa  he  is  diead,  we  have  only  to  hope 
that  the  readers  of  the  Oracle,  who 
intend  to  travel,  will  not  degrade 
themselves,  and  disguat  authora  of 
eminence,  by  thruating  thehr  u^y  or 
comely  fiioes^both  are  equally  odi* 
oua— into  the  privacy  of  gentlemcD 
who  have  done  nothing  to  exclude 
themselves  from  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  society,— or  sul^eet 
their  fireaidea  to  be  infestfsd  by  ono- 
half  of  the  curious  men  of  the  ooun* 
try,  two-third^  of  the  dever,  and  all 
the  blockheads. 
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^  Haviag  tfanibikif  ftistnietod  tr»« 
▼eUem  how  to  gft  •  look  •!  Liom,  tlw 
Doctor  MiddeDTy  exdaiiiis^-''  Impri^ 

MIS;    BIWARB    OV  I>OOt  V     **  TfaCI« 

hMMt,"  be  says,  ''  been  msny  m;u^ 
mentt;  pro  and  oon^  on  the  areadfal 
dkeeie  their  bite  prodncw  it  it 
enough  to  prore  that  multitades  of 
men,  women,  and  children  have  died 
in  couaequenoe  of  having  been  bitten 
by  don.  What  does  it  natter  who* 
ther  mey  were  the  vietima  of  bodily 
disease  or  menUl  irritation^  The 
life  of  the  moat  hnmble  hnman  being 
is  of  more  value  than  all  the  dogs  in 
the  wedd*-dare  Uie  most  brutal  cynie 
aay  otherwise  ?" 

Dr  Kitdiiner  always  travelled,  it 
appears,  in  chaises ;  and  a  chaise  of 
one  kind  or  other  he  recommends  to 
all  his  brethren  of  mankind.  Why, 
Aen,  this  intense  fear  of  the  canine 
species?  Who  ever  saw  a  mad  dog 
leap  into  the  mail-coach,  or  even  a 

Slf  The  creature,  when  so  affliet« 
,  hangs  his  head,  and  goes  snap« 
mng  right  and  left  at  pedestrians. 
Poor  people  like  us,  who  must  walk, 
may  '^dl  fear  hydrophobia— thouf;fa, 
diank  Heaven,  we  have  never,  during 
the  course  of  a  tolerably  long  and 
wdUspent  life,  been  bo  mudi  as  once 
bitten  by  <'  the  rabid  animal."  But 
what  have  rich  authors,  who  loU  in 
carriagesi  to  dread  from  dogs,  who 
«lway8  go  on  foot?  We  cannot 
credit  the  very  aweeping  aascrtion, 
that  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  died  in  consequence 
of  being  bitten  by  dogs.  Even  Hbm 
newspapen  do  not  run  up  the  amount 
above  a  doien  Mr  annum,  from  which 
von  may  safHy  deduct  two^diirds. 
Now^  lour  men,  women,  and  children, 
ai«  not  a  multitude.  Of  those  four/ 
We  may  set  down  two  as  problemati-; 
Hal— liavittg  died,  it  is  true,  is,  but 
not  f)f  hydraphobia— states  of  miod 
and  body  wicCs  aa  the  poles  asunder. 
He  who  drinks  two  bottles  of  pure 
spirit  every  day  he  buttons  and  un« 
butlona  his  breediei,  generally  dies  in 
a  state  of  hydrophobia,— for  he  ab« 
hofved  water,  and  knew  instinctivdy 
the  Jug  containing  that  insipid  de« 
nent.  Butheneverdiss at aHof hydros 
phobia,  there  being  evidence  to  prove, 
that  fur  twenty  years  he  had  drank 
nodiing  but  brandy.  Suppose  we  are 
driven  to  confess  the  other  two— »why; 
one  of  them  was  an  old  woman  of 
•ighty^  who  was  dying  as  fast  as  she 


eould  hobble,  at  the  very  time' sIm 
thought  henelf  bitten— and  the  other 
a  feur*year-dd  brat,  in  hooping  cou^ 
and  measles,  who,  had  there  not  been 
such  a  quadruped  as  a  dog  created, 
would  have  worried  itself  to  death  be* 
fore  evening,  so  lamentably  had  its 
education  been  n^lectedt  and  le  dan* 
gerous  an  accomfdishment  is  an  impiah 
temper.  The  twelve  eases  for  the  year 
16S7,  of  that  most  horrible  disease  hy^ 
dropbobia,  have,  we  flatter  ourselvee* 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of— eight 
of  the  alleged  deceased  being  at  uda 
moment  engaged  at  various  handi* 
.crafts,  en  low  wages  indeed,  but  still 
such  as  enaide  the  industrious  to  live 
—two  having  died  of  drinking— -one 
of  extreme  old  age,  and  one  of  a  oora« 
pfioatidn  of  complaints  incident  to 
efaildhood,  their  nolenoe  having,  in 
this  particular  instance,  been  aggra« 
vated  by  neglect  and  a  devilidi  tem« 
pOT.  Where  now  the  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  have 
died  in  consequence  of  being  bitten  by 
mad  dogs? 

6ent&  reader— a  mad-dog  is  a  bug« 
bear ;  we  have  walked  many  hundred 
times  the  diameter  and  the  drcnmfe* 
nonce  of  this  our  habitable  fi^obe— * 
along  all  roads  public  and  private— 
with  stiles  or  turnpikes— melropoli* 
tan  streets  and  sdburban  padia— and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  revolving  year-* 
but  never,as  we  padded  the  hcwf  along, 
met  we  nor  were  overtaken  by  grey* 
hound,  maatiff,  or  cur,  in  a  state  of  hy« 
drophobis.  We  have  many  million 
times  seen  them  with  their  congnes  Istt* 
ing  out  about  a  yard— thor  sides  panl4 
iiig— flag  stmck-^and.  the  whole  dog 
showing  symptoms  of  severe  dislrass. 
l%st  such  travnllers  were  not  mad,  we 
do  not  assert  they  may  have  been 
mad— but  they  certainly  were  fatk* 
guedp— and  the  difference,  we  hope,  ia 
often  eonaiderable  between  weariness 
and  insanity.  Dr  Kitdiiner,  had  he 
seen  such  dogs  as  we  have  seen,  would 
have  tinted  on  the  spot  He  wonU 
have  raised  the  country  against  the 
harmless  jog*  trotter.  Pitchlorks  would 
hove  gleamed  in  the  eciting  sun— and 
the  flower  of  the  agricidtural  youth  of 
a  midland  coonty,  formiog  a  levy  en 
mtistt,  would  have  oibred  battle  to  a 
turnspit.  The  Doctor  sitting  in  his 
coadi— like  Napoleon  at  Waterioo— 
would  have  cried  "  imii  ^*i  pengia-^ 
aoMM  qui  jigtif*''^^Lud  re»ylioping  to  a 
peovinetai  town>  would  htim  Mund 
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nfagowkler  tlM  gMeway  of  the  Ikn 
and  Chickent. 

"  The  life  of  the  aoat  humble  ha- 
man  beiog,"  quoth  the  DoGtor,  *<  it  oC 
meie  vahie  than  all  the  doga  in  the 
world— dare  the  moit  brutal  cjnie  aay 
otherwise?" 

This  question  ia  not  put  to  us ;  for 
so  far  from  being  the  most  brutal  Cf- 
nic«  we  do  not  belong  to  the  Cynio 
school  at  all-*-beitog  an  £electic>  and 
our  Philosophy  composed  chiefly  of 
Stoicism,  Epicureanitm,  and  Feripa* 
teticiam— with  a  fine,  pure>  clear^ 
bold  dash  of  Platonism.  The  roost 
brutal  Cynic,  if  now  alive  and  snarl- 
ing, must  therefore  answer  for  him«^ 
self-^while  we  tell  the  Doctor,  thai 
so  far  from  hc^ng,  with  him»  that 
the  Ufe  of  the  most  humble  human 
being  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
dogs  in  the  world,  we  on  the  con-« 
ttttry  verily  believe  that  there  ia  many 
a  dog  whose  life  far  transoends  in  va^ 
lue  the  lives  of  many  men,  vromen^ 
and  children.  Whether  or  not  dogs 
have  souls,  ia  a  question  in  philosophy 
never  yet  solved;  although  we  have 
ourselves  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
flrroly  beHeve  that  they  have  aoula* 
But  the  question,  as  put  by  the  Ooetor^ 
is  not  about  souls,  but  about  lives; 
-Kind  as  the  human  soul  does  not  dio 
when  the  human  body  does,  the  death 
of  an  old  woman,  middle*aged  man^ 
or  young  child,  is  no  such  very  great 
ealamity,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
the  world.  Better,  perhaps,  that  aU 
the  dogs  now  alive  should  be  massa^ 
cred,  to  prevent  hydroiAobia,  than 
that  a  human  soul  should  be  lost ;— • 
but  not  a  single  human  soul  is  going 
to  be  lost,  although  the  whole  ca^ 
nine  species  should  beoome  insane  to^ 
morrow.  Now,  would  the  Doctor 
'  have  laid  one  lumd  on  his  heart  and 
the  other  on  his  Bible>  and  taken  a  S04 
Icmn  oath  that  rather  than  that  one 
old  woman  of  a  century  and  a  ouarter 
ihould  be  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  he  would  have  signed 
the  warrant  of  execution  of  all  the 
paeka  of  harriers  and  fei(f-hounda»  all 
the  pointers,  spaniels,  setters,  and 
eockers,  all  the  sUg-hounds,  grey* 
hounds,  and  lurchers,  all  the  New* 
foundlanders,  mastiffit,  buU-dogs,  and 
terriers,  the  infinite  generation  of 
mongrels  and  crosses  included,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  aledge»drawers  in  Kam*- 
schatka,  and  in  the  realms  8low«mo?ing 


at  the  Me?  To  elaiieh  the  argument 
at  ooeo.  What  aie  all  the  dd  woia^ 
in  Europe,  one»half  of  the  men,  and 
oBo-third  of  the  children^  when  oom« 
pared,  in  value,  with  Chnstopbec 
North's  Newfoundland  dog— -Broute? 
Finally^doea  he  include  in  hia  sweep* 
tngoondemnation  the  whole  brute  csea^ 
tion,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  ounoesy 
elejrfuntS)  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
oamdopardakS)  aebras^  quagaa^  eat- 
Ue,  horses,  asaes,  mules»  eats,  the 
ichneumon,  oranes,  storks,  oodu  of 
the  wood,  geeae,  and  how-towdita? 
^  Semi-drowning  in  the  sea— he  con* 
.tinues— «nd  all  the  pretended  spedficsy 
are  mere  deluaions^ — there  is  no  real 
lemedy  but  cutting  the  part  «ut  im« 
mediately.  Iftbe  bite  be  near  a  blood* 
veaael,  that  cannot  alwaya  be  done« 
nor  when  done,  however  well  done, 
will  it  always  prevent  the  miserable 
victim  ftrom  dyii^  the  moat  dreadful 
of  deaths.  Well  might  St  Paul  tell 
us  to  <'  beware  rf  doge."  First  £pia* 
tie  to  Philippians,  chap*  iiu  v.  8. 

Smni-drowning  in  the  sea  ia,  we 
grant,  a  bad  specific—and  difficult  to 
be  administered.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tdl,  o  priori,  how  much  drowning 
any  particular  patient  can  bear.  What 
is  mere  senu^drowning  to  Jamea,  la 
total  drowning  to  John  ;— Tom  is  easy 
•f  resuscitation — Robert  will  not  stir 
A  muscle  for  all  the  Humane  Soci&- 
liea  in  the  United  Kingdoma.  To  cut 
a  pound  of  flesh  ^m  the  rump  of  a 
£it  dowager,  who  turns  16  stone,  is 
within  toe  practical  skill  of  the  veriest 
bungler  in  the  anatomy  of  the  hu« 
man  frame — to  scarify  the  fleshleap 
apindle-ahank  of  an  antiquated  qun« 
atress,  who  lives  on  a  small  annuity^ 
might  be  beyond  the  scalpel  of  an 
AbemethyoraListon.  A  large  blootU 
veasel,  as  the  Doctor  well  remarks^  ia 
an  awkward  neighbour  to  the  wound 
made  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  when 
a  new  excision  haa  to  be  attempted— 
but  will  any  Doctor  living  inform  us 
how,  in  a  thousand  other  cases  beaidea 
hydrophobia,  the  miserable  victim 
may  alwaya  be  prevented  from  dying? 
There  are,  probably,  more  dogs  in 
Britain  than  horses;  vet  a  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  killed 
by  kicks  of  sane  horses,  for  one  bv 
bites  of  insane  dogs.  Is  the  British 
army,  ditrefore,  to  be  deprived  of  its 
left  arm,  the  cavalry  ?  Is  there  to  be 
BO  flying  artillery  ?  What  is  to  be» 
come  of  the  horse  mariaea  ? 
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Still  «Jbe  Dodm,  thiwgh  tM  dog^ 
motictl,  and  rather  [mppyish  abore^ 
k,  at  times,  seimble  oo  dogs. 
•  "  Therefore/*  quoth  he,  *'  ncfer 
travel  without  a  good  tough  Black 
Thorn  in  your  Fist,  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  length,  on  which  may  be  mark- 
ed the  Inches,  and  so  it  may  senre  for 
a  Measure. 

<^  Pampered  Dogs,  that  are  permitted 
to  prance  about  as  they  please,  when 
they  hear  a  Knock,  scamper  to  the 
Door,  and  not  seldom  snap  at  unwary 
Viintors. — ^Whenever  Counsellor  Ctm- 
Hous  went  to  a  House,  &c  where  he 
was  not  quite  certain  that  there  was 
no  Dog,  after  he  had  rapped  at  the 
Door,  He  retired  three  or  four  Yards 
fh>m  it,  and  prepared  against  the 
Enemy :  when  the  Doot*  was  opened,  he 
desired  if  there  was  any  Dog,  that  it 
might  be  shut  up  till  he  was  gone,  and 
would  not  enter  the  House  till  it  was. 

*'Swordtind  TMckSticks,sacommoTh' 
ly  made,  are  hardlv  so  good  a  weapon 
as  a  stout  Stick — the  Blades  are  often 
inserted  into  the  Handles  in  sach  a 
alieht  manner,  that  one  smart  blow 
will  break  them  out — if  you  wish  for 
a  Sword' Cane,  you  must  have  one 
made  with  a  good  Regulation  Blade, 
which  alone  will  cost  more  than  is 
usually  charged  for  the  entire  Stick* 
— I  have  seen  a  Cane  made  by  Mr 
Price,  of  the  Stick  and  Umbrella 
Warehouse,  891  in  the  Strand,  near 
Temple  Bar,  which  was  excellently 
put  together. 

"  A  powerful  weapon,  and  a  very 
smart  and  light-looking  thing,  is  an 
Iron  Stick  of  about  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  Hook  next 
ihe  Hand,  and  terminating  at  the 
other  end  in  a  Spike  about  five  inches 
in  length,  which  is  covered  by  a  Fer« 
rule,  Uie  whole  painted  the  ootour  of 
a  common  walkmg  Stick:  it  haa  a 
light  natty  appearance,  while  it  is  in 
fact  a  most  formidable  Instrument." 

Thus  anned  against  the  etnine 
apedes,  the  Traveler,  accordmg  to 
our  Oracle,  must  also  provide  himself 
with  a  portable  case  of  instruments 
for  drawing—^  sketch  and  note-book 
—paper — ink — and  pins, — keedles, 
i— AND  THREAD !  A  ruby  or  Rho* 
dium  pen  made  by  Doughty,  No.  10, 
Crreat  Ormond  Street— pencils  from 
Langdon's  of  Great  Ruasel  Stieet*- 
a  folding  one-foot  rule,  divided  into 
eighths,  tenths,  and  twdlfthaof  inchea 
—a  hunting-watdi,  with  seconds,  with 


i^detached  lever,  or  Diqdflix'a  1 
neAt,  in  good  strong  silver 
Dolhmd's  achronatie  o^enkg, 
night-lamp— a  tinder-bos — two  pair  of 
speetades,  with  stroiu;  silver  frtihes 
an' eye-glass  in  a  auver  ring  aluag 
round  the  neck— a  traveller'a  knifo, 
containing  a  large  and  a  smidl  blade, 
a  saw,  hook  for  taking  a  stone  out  of 
a  horse's  shoe,  tumscrew,  gun-pick* 
er,  tweeaers,  and  long  eork-acrew-— 
galoshes  or  parakses*- your  own  knifo 
and  fork,  and  spoon — a  Weldi  wig^ 
a  spate  hit— umbrella— two  great- 
coats, one  for  cool  and  foir  weather 
(t.  e.  between  45o  and  55o  of  Falw- 
renheit,)  and  another  for  oold  and  fool 
weather,  of  broad  cloth,  lined  with  fur, 
and  denominated  a  '*  dreadnought." 

Such  are  a  fow  of  die  articles  with 
which  every  sensible  traveller  will 
provide  himsdf  before  leaving  Duke 
Domum  to  brave  the  perila  ofa  Tour 
through  the  Hop-districts. 

*'  If  circumstances  compel  you," 
continues  the  Doctor,- ''  to  ride  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach,  put  on  two  shirta 
and  two  pair  of  stockings,  turn  up  the 
collar  of  your  great- coat,  and  tie  a 
handkerchief  round  it,  and  have  plen^ 
ty  of  dry  atraw  to  set  your  feet  on." 

In  our  younger  days  we  used  to  ride 
a  nretty  consioerable  deal  on  the  out- 
sides  of  coaches,  and  much  hardahip 
did  we  endure  before  we  hit  on -the 
discovery  above  fsromulgated.  Fre* 
quently  have  we  ridden  outside  from 
Edinburgh  toLondon,in  winter,  with« 
out  a  great-coat,  in  lunkeen  trowsera, 
Sana  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of 
our  dress  thin  and  light  in  propor- 
tion. That  we  are  alive  at  this  day, 
is  no  less  singular  than  true^— no  more 
true  than  singular.  We  have  known 
ouraelvea  so  firmly  frosen  to  the 
leathern  ceiling  of  the  mail  coisdi,  that 
it  required  the  united  atrength  of 
coachman,  guard,  and  the  other  three 
outsides,  to  separate  us  from  the  ve^ 
hide,  to  whidi  we  adhered  as  part  and 
paroeL  All  at  once  the  device  of  the 
double  shirt  flashed  upon  ua— and  it 
underwent  signal  improvements  be- 
fore we  reduced  the  theory  to  prao* 
tice.  For  first  of  all  we  endued  our- 
selves with  a  leather  shirt— then  with 
a  flannel  one— and  then,  in  regular 
auocession,  with  three  linen  shirta. 
This  concluded  the  Series  of  Shirts. 
Then  commenced  the  watstcoata.  A 
plain  woollen  waiatcoat  wiApat  bnU 
ton»— with  hooka  and  eyea^took  th* 
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hmA,  and  Irapi  ii;  it  Wm  cloiely 
^pretMd  by  what  it,  in  oomraon  paHi- 
?er,  ffdled  an  undar  w«tsteoafc<^-Uie 
body  being  flanneU  tht  breast-edgcB 
bearing  a  pretty  fiattem  of  stripea  or 
bara-— ibcn  came  a  natty  red  waist- 
coat, of  which  we  were  parUcnlarly 
tiroud,  and  of  which  the  effiset  on 
landlfl^y,  bar-maid,  and  ebamber- 
maid,  we  remember  was  irresistible— 
Bikd,  fourthly  and  finally,  to  complete 
that  department  of  our  investiture^ 
ahone  with  soft  yet  sprightly  lustre— 
the  bright-buttoned  Bufi;  Hve  and 
Hour  are  nine— ao  that  between  out 
^Tcav»  ><ul  our  coat,  it  might  have 
been  classically  said  of  our  dresa,-^ 
^  NovieB  interfuaa  eoeroet."  At  thia 
juncture  of  affairs  began  the  eoats, 
which— as  it  ia  a  great  mistake  to 
wear  too  many  ooata— never  exceeded 
six.  The  first  used  generally  to  be  a 
frettv  old  eoat — that  had  lived  to 
moraliae  over  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs — thread-bare — napless — and 
what  ignorant  people  might  have  call- 
ed, shabby-genteel.  It  was  followed 
•by  a  plain,  sensible,  honest,  unpre- 
4ending,  common-place,  every-day  soit 
^  a  coat— and  not,  perhapa,  of  the 
very  best  merino.  Over  it  ivaadrawiK 
with  some  little  difficulty,  what  bad, 
in  its  prime  of  life,  attnicted  univtr- 
«a1  admiration  in  Prince's  Street,  aa  a 
blue  surtout.    Then  came  your  re- 

gular  olive-coloured  great-eoat— >not 
raided  and  embroidered  a  la  mUUairt 
k-*for  we  scorned  to  sham  traydlingcap- 
tain  and  to  dose  this  strange  event* 
ful  history,  the  seven-caped  Dreadi* 
bought,  that  loved  to  dally  with  the 
deeu  and  snows— -held  jn  calm  con- 
tempt Boreas,  Notus,  Auster,  £urusy 
«nd  ^*  the  rest"— «nd  drove  baffled 
winter  howling  behind  the  PoU. 

The  same  principle  of  accumulation 
was  made  amiUcabie  to  the  neck*  N# 
stock.  Neckcloth  above  neckdoth^— 
beginning  with  singles— and  dien  get- 
ting into  the  full  uncut  square»--<he 
amount  of  the  whole  beins  somewfaera 
about  a  dozen:  The  oonduding neck- 
doth  worn  cravat-£uhion,  and  flow- 
ing  down  the  breast  in  a  cascade,  like 
that  of  an  attorney-general.  Round 
our  clieek  and  ear,  leaving  the  lipa 
at  libertv  to  breathe  and  imbibe,  was 
wreathea,  in  undying  remembrance 
of  the  brave,  a  Jem*  Belcher  Pol- 
and beneatli  the  cravat-cascade  a  com- 
forter netted  by  the  fair  hands  of  iier 
ivho  )iad  kiss^  us  at  our  departure. 
Vol.  XXII. 
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•aiiwaaaiifhiiigibPOurMfQni.  One 
hat  we  alwaya  found  auffldenli  id 
that  a  bUdc  beaver^-^br  a  lily  castor 
suits  not  the  knowledg^bak  of  a 
Mend  to  ''  a  limited  and  hereditary 
monarchy^" 

Now  for  a  abort  description  of  ouf 
lower  extvemitiea.  One  pair  ^y  af 
roomy  shoes  one  pair  of  stoddngs  of 
^  finest  lamba-wool*-^mouier  of 
aommon  close  worsted,  knit  b^  the 
hand  of  a  Laneashire  adtch — thudhr, 
Shetland  hoae.  AU  three  pair  rtaco- 
ing  well  up  tpwanla  the  fork— asch 
aMut  an  inch-and-a-half  longer  than 
its  predecessor.  Fhmnel  drawera-^Hme 
pair  only— widiin  the  lamba«wo<d,  and 
touching  the  instep— than  one  pair  of 
elderly  easaimirs,  of  yore  worn  at  baUa^ 
one  pair  of  Manchester  while  eorda**- 
atrong  Uaok  quilt  trowaera,  "  capi^ 
dous  and  serene,"  and  at  or  benortli 
the  fraesing  point— overalls  of  the 
same  stuff*  as  <*  Johnny's  grey  breeki^* 
«^neat  but  not  gaudy— mud^rfpeUcaa 
— <hemaelvas  a  host— «ev^  in  aU  their 
Hves  *^  thoroughly  wet  througfa^*^ 
froet-proof— and  often  miataken  by 
the  ahephevd  on  the  wold,  aa  the  Tde- 
graph  hung  for  a  moment  on  the  mi»* 
ty  u|dand,  ibr  the  philibegof  Phmbua 
in  his  dawn-dreas,  baatily  slipt  on,  aa 
he  bade  fbrewdl  to  aome  star-para^ 
mour,  and  like  a  giant  about  to  run 
a  race,  devoured  the  cerulean  conrae 
of  day,  as  if  impatient  to  reach  the 
goal  aet  in  the  Weatem  Sea. 

Prajr,  reader,  do  you  know  what 
line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue, 
-if  you  are  to  sleep  on  the  road?  ''The 
-earlier  you  arrive,"  says  the  Doctor, 
'<'  and  the  earlier  af  ter  yowr  arrival  joa 
apply,  the  better  the  cnahoa  of  getting 
a  good  bed— diis  done,  order  vopr 
lugg^^  to  your  room*  A  travelling 
bag,  or  a  '  sac  de  nuit,'  in  addition 
to  your  trunk,  ia  very  neoessary^t 
ahould  be  large  enough  to  contain  one 
or  two  ohangea  of  linen— a  ni|^  shirt 
'—shaving  appaxatua— comb,  clothes, 
tooth  ai2l  hair-brushee,  &c.  Tdce 
care,  too,  to  see  your  aheeto  wdl  aired, 
and  diatyou  can  fasten  your  room  at 
night.  Carry  fire-arms  dso,  and  take 
Ae  first  unostentatious  opportunity  of 
ahowing  your  pistds  to  tiiie  landlord. 
However  well  ^lade  your  pistols,  how- 
.ever  carefully  you  have  dtosen  yomr 
flint,  and  however  dry  your  powder, 
look  to  the  priming  and  touch-h(^ 
ev4:ry  ui^L  Let  your  pistdn  i>eduuble 
barrdled,  ^  witli  tipnng  b»youoU." 
3N' 
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Now^  rfidlvy  it  a)ipeara  to  us,  that  ^  lmiiiie«  which  bfoug^t  him  fnm 
in  lieu  ofdouolo-barrelledpbtols  with     home,  and  the  remotest  thing  from 


fprisg  hayonets,  it  would  be  advisable 
:to  substitute  a  brace  of  black-pud- 
dings, for  day-light,  and  a  brace  of 
Oxford  or  Bologna  sausages,  for  the 
-dark  hours.  They  will  be  equally 
'  formidable  to  the  robber,  and  far  sa- 
fer to  yourself.  Indeed  we  should 
'  like  to  see  duelling  black-puddings, 
or  jausages,  introduced  at  Chalk- 
Farm  ; — and  that  etiquette  might  not 
be  Tiolated,  each  party  might  take  his 
antagonist's  weapon,  and  the  seconds, 
a»  usual,  see  them  loaded.  Suigeons 
will  have  to  attend  as  usual.  Far 
more  Mood,  indeed,  would  be  thus 
spilt,  than  according  to  the  present 
fashion.  The  Doctor,  as  might  be 
expected,  makes  a  mighty  rout — a 
pijodigious  fuss—all  througn  the  Ora- 
cle, about  damp  sheets — he  must  im- 
ro^iately  see  the  chambermaid,  and 
overlook  the  airing  with  his  own  hands 
and  eyes.  He  is  also  an  advocate  of 
the  warming-pan — and  for  the  adop- 
tion, indeed,  of  every  imaginable 
scheme  for  excluding  death  from  his 
chamber.  He  goes  on  the  basis  of 
ewrything  being  as  it  should  not  be 
in  inns— and  often  reminds  us  of  our 
old  friend  Death-in-the-Pot  Nay, 
as  Travellers  never  csn  be  sure  that 
those  who  have  slept  in  the  beds  be- 
fore them  were  not   afflicted  with 


contagious  disease,  whenever 
they  can,  they  should  carrv  their  own 

sheets  with  them— namely,  a  light    very  few  years  of  the  transitory 
eider  down  quilt,  and  two  dressed    of  man,  inevitably  lead  !   In  the  ; 


hart  skins,  to  be  put  on  the  mattresfr- 
es,  to  hinder  the  disagreeable  con- 
tact. These  are  to  be  covered  with 
the  traveller's  own  sheets — and  if  an 
eider  down  quilt  be  not  sufficient  to 
keep  him  warm,  his  coat  put  upon  it 
will  increase  the  heat  sufficiently.  If 
the  traveller  is  not  provided  with  these 
accommodations,  it  will  sometimes  be 
pnident  not  to  undress  entirely ;  how- 
ever, the  neckcloth,  gaiters,  shirt,  and 
everything  which  checks  the  circula- 
tion, innst  be  loosened. 

Clean  sheets,  the  Doctor  thinks, 
are  rare  in  inns ;  and  he  believes  that 
it  is  the  practice  to  take  them  from 
the  bed,  sprinkle  them  with  water, 
fold  them  down,  and  put  them  into  a 
press.  When  they  are  wanted  again, 
they  are,  literally  speaking,  shown  to 
the  fire,  and^  in  a  reeking  state,  laid 
on  the  bed.  The  traveller  is  tired 
and  sleepy,  dreams  of  that  pleasure  or 


his  mind  is,  that  from  the  very  re- 
pose' which  he  fancies  has  refreshed 
him,  he  has  received  the  rheuraatism. 
The  receipt,  therefore,  to  sleep  com- 
fortably at  inns,  is  to  take  your  own 
sheets,  to  have  plenty  of  flannel  gowns, 
and  to  promise,  and  take  care  to  par* 
a  handsome  consideration  for  the  u- 
berty  of  choosing  your  bed. 

Now,  Doctor,  suppose  all  traveUere' 
behaved  at  inns  on  such  principles^ 
What  a  perpetual  commotion  tnere 
would  be  in  the  house !  The  kitch- 
ens, back-kitchens,  laundries,  drying* 
rooms,  would  at  all  times  be  cram- 
med choke-fuU  of  a  miscellaneous  rab- 
ble of  Editors,  Authors,  Lords,  Ba- 
ronets, Squires,  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Fellows  of  Collies,  Half-pay  Officers, 
and  Bagmen,  oppressing  the  chamber- 
maids to  death,  and  in  the  headlong 
gratification  of  their  passion  for  well- 
aired  sheets,  setting  fire  so  incessantly 
to  public  premises,  as  to  raise  the  rate 
of  insurance  to  a  ruinous  height,  and 
thus  bring  bsnkruptcy  on  all  tne  prin- 
cipal establishments  in  Great  Britain. 
But  shutting  our  eyes,  for  a  moment, 
to  such  general  conflagration  and 
bsnkruptcv,  and  indulging  ourselves 
in  the  violent  supposition,  that  some 
inns  would  still  continue  to  exist, 
think,  O  think,  worthy  Doctor,  to 
what  other  fatal  results  this  system, 
if  universally  acted  upon,  would,  in  a 
•  Ufe 
first 


place,  in  a  country  where  all  travel* 
lers  carried  with  them  their  sheets, 
none  would  be  kept  in  ions,  except 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment's  own 
members.  This  wouhi  be  inflicting  a 
vital  blow,  indeed,  on  the  inns  of  a 
country.  For  mark,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  blankeU  would  not  be 
long  of  following  the  sheets. .  The 
blankets  would  soon  fly  after  Uie 
sheets  on  the  wings  of  love  and  de- 
spair. Thirdly,  are  you  so  ignorant. 
Doctor,  of  this  world  and  its  way% 
as  not  to  see,  that  the  bedsteads  would, 
in  the  twiakling  of  an  eye,  follow 
the  blankets?  What  a  wild,  detolate, 
wintry  appearance,  would  a  bedroom 
then  exhibit ! 

The  foresight  of  such  consequencea 
as  these  may  well  makea  man  shud- 
der. We  have  no  objections,  however, 
to  suffer  the  Doctor  himself,  and  a  few 
other  occasional  damp- dreading  pld 
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qnisKes,  '*  to  see  the  bed-dothes  put 
to  the  fire  in  their  presence/^  xnerely 
at  the  expense  of  subjecting  them-* 
Selves  to  the  derision  of  all  the  chani« 
bermaids,  cooks,  scuIUons,  boots,  ost-i 
lers,  and  painters.*  Their  feyerish 
and  restless  anxiety  abont  sheets,  and 
their  agitated  discourse  on  damps  and 
deathtf,  hdd  them  up  to  vulgar  eyetf 
in  the  light  of  lunatics.  They  become 
.the  groimd-»work  of  pnctical  jokea— * 
perhaps  are  bitten  to  death  by  fleas. 
For  a  chambermaid,  of  a  dispodtion 
naturally  witty  and  cruel,  has  a  danW 
gerous  power  put  into  her  hands,  in 
the  charge  of  blankets.  The  Doctor's 
whole  soul  and  body  are  wrapt  up  in 
tvell-aired  sheets;  but  the  insidioua 
Abigail,  tormented  by  his  flusteriug; 
becomes  in  turn  the  tormentor — and 
selecting  the  yellowest,  dingiest,  and 
dirtiest  pair  of  blankets  to  be  found 
jhroughbut  the  whole  gallery  of  gar* 
rets,  (those  for  years  past  used  by  wo^ 
bearded  old-clothesmen  Jews,^  with  a 
wicked  leer  that  would  lull  all  suspl« 
cion  asleep  in  a  man  of  a  £sr  less  m* 
flammable  temperament,  she  literally 
^velopes  him  in  vermin,  and  after  a 
night  of  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt^ 
the  Doctor  rises  in  tne  mcftning,  from 
top  to  bottom  absolutely  tattooed ! 

The  Doctor,  of  course,  is  one  of 
those  travellers  who  believe  that  un« 
less  they  use  the  most  ingenious  pre- 
cautions, they  will  be  uniformly  rob« 
bed  and  murdered  in  inns.  The  vil« 
kins  steal  upon  you,  during  the  mid- 
night hour,  when  all  the  world  ia 
asleep.  They  leave  their  shoes  down 
Stairs,  and,  leopard-like,  ascend  with 
velvet,  or — what  is  almost  as  noiselen 
— worsted  st^,  the  wooden  stairs. 
True,  that  your  breeches  are  beneath 
your  bolster — but  that  trick  of  travel- 
lers has  long  been  ^'  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day ;"  and  although 
you  are  aware  of  your  breeches,  with  all 
the  ready  money  perhaps  that  you  are 
worth  in  this  world,  eloping  trom  be« 
neath  your  parental  eye,  you  in  vain 
try  to  crj  out—for  a  long,  Inroad,  iron 
hand,  with  ever  so  many  iron  fingers, 
is  on  your  mouth;  adotner,  with  still 
more  numerous  digits,  compresses 
your  windpipe,  whue  a  low  noarae 
Toice^  in  a  whisper  to  which  Sarah  Sid» 


dons'  wasr  empty  air,  on  pahi  offAstant 
death,  enforces  silence  mm  a  man  1in« 
able  for  his  life  to  utter  a  sin^e  word  ; 
and  after  pulling  ofl'  all  the  bed- 
dothes,  and  ihta  dotbing  you  with 
curses,  the  ruffians,  whooe  accent  be-» 
^ays  them  to  be  Irishmen,  infllict  up- 
on you  divers  wanton  wounds  with  m 
blunt  instrument,  probably  a  crow-bar, 
— awearing  by  Satan  and  all  his  saints, 
that  if  you  stir  an  inch  of  your  body 
before  oay-break,  they  will  instantly 
return,  cut  your  throat,  kiibek  out 
your  brains,  hang  you,  and  carry  yon 
offfor  sale  to  a  surgeon :  Theref<Mre  yo« 
-must  use  pocket-door^bolts,  whadi  are 
api^icable  to  almost  all  sorts  of  d^ora/ 
and  on  many  occasions  nve  the  pro* 
pertyandlifeof thetraveUer.  Theoork* 
acrew-door*  fast^iing  the  Qpctor  recom- 
mends as  the  aimplest.  This  is  screw* 
ed  in  between  the  door  snd  the  doar 
post,  and  unites  them  so  firmly,  that 
great  power  is  required  to  force  a  dooi^ 
so  fastened.  They  are  as  portable  aa 
common  cork-screws,  and  their  weigh! 
does  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
The  safety  of  your  bed-room  should  air- 
ways be  carefully  examined ;  and  kt 
case  of  boka  not  being  at  hand,  it  will 
be  usefcd  to  hinder  entrance  into  the 
room  by  putting  a  table  and  chair 
upon  it  against  the  door.  Take  a 
peep  bdo w  the  bed,  and  into  the  eloaets, 
and  every  place  where  concealment  ia 
possible— of  course,  dthoi^h  he  for* 
gets  to  suggest  it,  into  the  chimney.  A  ' 
friend  of  the  Doctor's  used  to  plaoo  a 
bureau  against  the  door,  and  toereoii 
he  set  a  basin  and  ewer  in  such  a  pa* 
sition  as  easily  to  rattle,  so  that,  on 
being  shook,*  they  in^ntly  beoame 
^'  moHo  agitato/\  Upon  one  alarming 
occasion,  this  device  frightened  away 
one  of  the  chambermaids,  or  some  oth^ 
Paulina  Pry,  who  attempted  to  steal 
on  tbe  virgin  sleep  of  the  travelling 
Joseph,  who  all  the  time  waa  hiding 
his  bead  beneath  the  bolster.  Joseph, 
however,  believed  that  it  vras  a  honri* 
ble  midnight  assassin,  with  musta* 
chios  and  a  dagger,  "  The  chattering 
of  the  crockery  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  attempt,  after  many  attempCa, 
was  abandoned." 

With  all  these  fearful  apprdian* 
nons  in  his  mind,  Dr  Kitchiner  must 


^  The  painter  is  the  artist  who  b  employed  in  inns  to  paint  the  buttered  toatC 
He  always  works  in  oils.  As  tha  Director- Ccnetal  would  say— ^  deato  in  buttery 
tOQcha^ 
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iMveJjeMi  •  minor  gqeitti«l«iml  per^ 
BOTnl  courage  and  iatrepidity>  to  Mm 
ilept  eT6n  once  in  his  whde  lifttinw 
ihym  bdne^  What  danf^ers  mugt  ws 
hava  pmedj  who  naed  t^  plnmp  ul| 
-without  a  thooglit  of  damp  in  the  bed^ 
•r  ecamp  bebw  it-*^oftt  and  ehfnraef 
mnlnspebtid^  door  vnbolted  and  un«« 
acrewcd^  exposed  to  rape,  robbery^  and 
mnrder !  It  is  mortifyiDg  to  think  that 
weahooMbealiyeataiisdajr.  Nobod^^ 
|Di^  or  female^  thoaght  it  woith  thcnr 
^while  to  nb,  raviah^  or  muf der  na ! 
There  we  lay^  fbrgotlan  hj  the  whole 
world^-^till  the  crowing  of  coeka,  or 
the  tinging  of  btlli»  or  blimdaring 
beoli,  inabting  en  it  that  we  wate  a 
Maacfaeiter  BagnMUi,  who  had  taken 
an  inside  in  the  Heavy  at  five,  broke 
•nr  repose,  ^nd  M  langfatnr  in  at  the 
nnshuttered  and  nncurtaintd  window, 
lAmwed  ui  the  floor  of  our  donnitory, 
not  streaming  with  a  gore  of  blood* 
We  really  know  not  whether  to  bo 
asost  proud  of  lutTing  been  ^e  fa* 
?onrite  child  of  Fortune^  or  the  ne« 
glected  brat  of  Fate.  One  only  ^re-* 
eantion  did  weeper  use  to  take  agunst 
aaaassination,  and  all  the  odior  ilia 
that  flesh  ia  hair  to,  sleep  where  one 
may,  and  that  waa  to  say  inwardly  a 
alMet  fbrvent  pmyer,  hnmbly  thank* 
ing  our  Maker  for  all  the  happinesa-^ 
let  ua  traat  it  waa  innocent— of  the 
day ;  and  humbly  in{doring  faia  bleaa* 
ing  on  all  the  hopea-nf  to-mortow. 
For,  at  the  time  we  apeak  of,  we  were 
yoHn^^-«Aid  every  morning,  whaterer 
the  atmoeirfKre  might  be,  roae  bright 
and  beaultfkl,  with  hopes,  that  far  aa 
the  eyes  of  the  aoul  oould  reach,  g^t« 
tared  on  earth's,  and  heaven^,  and 
Kfe'ahorisea! 

But  suppete  that  after  all  this  tnnK 
bleitogethimB^boltedaadscfewed  in- 
to a  paradisaical  tabemacleoradonni<* 
lory,  Uiete  had  suddenly  rung  through 
the  heuae  dM  try  of  FiaB-^FiKB-** 
Fiae !  how  waa  Dr  Kitdiiner  to  get 
out?  l\ablBS,buieaua,bcnches>ch«bSy 
hk)eked  un  the  only  doer-^all  laden 
with  waab-hand  basins  and  other 
itcnsib,  the  whob  CR>ckery<4bep« 
herdemci  of  the  •  chimney-pieee,  dou* 
ble*barrelled  pistols  wi^  spttog  bay* 
•nets  ready  to  afaocit  and  atab  him, 
Wkhoot  distinction  of  nenens,  aa 
their  proprietor  was  madly  seeking 
to  escape  the  roaring  flames !  Bom 
windosva  wn  iron-bound,  with  aU 
Ifieir  abattera,  and^Aver  and  above 
tightly  fiutened  with  ''thaoork-acrew- 


ftMtenMgi  the  atmpleat  tei  wu  have 
seen*"  The  wind-board  ia  hi  hke 
manner,  and  by  the  aame  most  nA* 
happy  cimtrivance,  flmdy  jammed 
into  the  Jaws  of  the  chimney,  ao  cmal 
to  the  Doctor  up  the  vent  ia  wfe^y 
denied^^no  flrMngine  in  the  town^-* 
but  one  under  lepah-*  Ihcte  has  not 
Men  a  drop  of  rain  fbr  a  months  and 
the  river  is  not  only  distsnt  but  dry« 
The  element  is  growling  along  ne 
galleriea  like  a  lion,  and  tiie  room  ii 
filling  with  something  more  deadly 
than  back^8aloke.  A  dirill  voice  is 
heaid,  crying^'  Number  S  will  be 
burned  alive!  Number  5  will  be 
burned  alive !  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  saving  the.  Ufe  of  Number  Sr 
The  Doctor  falls  down  before  Uie 
banicado,  and  is  stretched  all  his  hap^ 
kaa  length  fainting  on  the  flooK.  At 
kat  the  door  ia  burst  open,  and  land«i 
loid,  landlady,  chambermaid,  and 
boota-^eadi  in.a  diibrent  key— fhmi 
manly  baas  to  childish  treble,  demand 
of  Number  5  if  he  be  a  mtodensr  or 
madman-^^lbe,  g^tla  readerj  it  has 
been  a— ^-X)ream  1 

We  must  hurry  to  a  deoe^  and  dall 
peHbrm  the  short  remainder  of  our 
journey  on  Ibot.  The  flrat  vainiae  of 
the  Oracle  condudes  with  **  Observa« 
ttona  on  Pedestrians"  Hete  we  are 
at  homeland  could,  we  imaging  have 
civen  the  Doctor  a  mile  in  the  hour 
ra  a  year^match*  The  atreogth  of 
man,  we  are  given  distinctly  to  under* 
stand  bv  the  Doctor,  is  ^  in  the  ratio  of 
the  performance  of  the  leatorative  pro* 
•ess,  whidi  is  as  the  quantity  and  qua* 
Mty  of  what  he  puts  into  hii  stomach, 
the  energy  of  that  (»van  and  the  quan« 
tityofexeroiBeheUkes."  Una  state* 
ment  of  the  atrength  of  man  may  be 
unexceptionably  tm«»  and  most  phi* 
k)sq>hroal  to  Armc  who  are  up  to  it— * 
but  to  us  it  lesembles  adeftnitioa  we 
have  hcMd  of  thunder,  **  the  oonjco* 
tion  of  tfaeaulphur  cot^geala  the  mat* 
tor*"  It  ippeara  to  ua  diat  a  atnng 
stomach 'Is  not  the  aele«Niatit«eet  of 
a  atrong  mon>*btft  that  it  ia  net  niudi 
snlM  to  be  provided  with  a  utteng 
hack,  a  atrong  baeast,  atanng  thjdba, 
strong  Ic^  and  atrong  t^&L  WiA  n 
atrong  aimnach  almie-x»y«m  ev^en  the 
atoaaoh  of  ehowo-  la  wimi  will  ondw 
but  a  sorry  Pedestrian.  The  Doctor, 
however,  speedily  redeems  himself  by 
saying  admirably  well,  that  nutrition 
dees  net  depend  meeeon  the  atale  of 
the  atomacbj  or  of  what  we  pud  fnio 
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SHU  fVvMflfNiR V  Okhd^ 


i|»  tbiA  If  doil  iHi  Hit  Mftmrinr  givcft 
to  the  ftystein  b]f  exereis6»  whidi  mione 
Ma  trnxltioe  Ihat  perfeet  ctrcuUtioii  of 
Ihsmood  which. k  required  to4hrow 
#ff  8iiperfl««iis  aeefelMXM^  and  Tgiro 
the  ebeorbenU  an  appeUte  to  mck  up 
fresh,  materialk  Tmi  requires  the  ao* 
Itoa  of  every  petty  artery,  and  of  the 
miimiaat  ramiAeatioiia  of  efery  nerve 
and.  Abre  in  onr  boily«  Xbiu^  he  re* 
tuflii^  a  little  fivther  on,  by  way  ttf 
iUnatration,  that  a  many  suffisring  on« 
dert  fit  of  the  Tapoura,  after  half  an 
hottr*a  bri^  ambolatioa, will  often  find 
that  he  hia  walked  it  off>  and  that  tiw 
action  of  the  body  luu  exon^nted  tfaa 


^  The  Doctor  wAima  as  he  walk»«* 
and  is  Yery  near  leapingofvr  the  fence 
ef  FbHtical  £oonooiy«  BroTidcnoe,  he 
remarks,  fornidies  nu^erialSi  but  ex<« 
|>ects  that  we  should  work  them  up 
ibrounelvea^  The  earth  must  be  la« 
Ixmied  before  it  gitea  its  incrmc^  and 
%Hien  it  is  forced  to  piodact  its  sere* 
ml  fvodocts,  how  many  hands  nmst 
Ifaey  pass  tlmmgh  befece  they  at«  fit 
for  use  t  ManutaetnrsBi  tnde^  and 
micttluirB^  naturally  mafhy  mora 
wan  nineteen  persons  oat  of  twenty ; 
andasfsr  those  who  are>  by  the  con* 
tUtioa  in  which  tiMry  are  bom,  ok* 
nspted  ftom  work^  toey  am  mora  ini« 
Mrable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  un* 
less  they  daily  and  duly  empk>y  them* 
adves  in  that  T#t.«jrTAmy  LABoun 

WHICH  GOBS  BT  TKB  KAMB   OV  XX* 

saviSB*  Inflexiblo  justice^  however^ 
forces  ms  to  Bay,  that  althoi^  the 
i>0cter  throws  «  ina  phitosophjoaa 
ilaht  aiver  the  iMst  general  prhMt- 
mes  ef  walking,  as  tfasrf  are  Invohred 
in-'<  that  vohiMry  labour  whidi  ipsa 
kff  the  Mttna  of  oMenise^''  yat  he  foils 
into  freqnent  and  fotal  airar  whan  he 
ideasenAi  into  the  partimkrs  of  the 
pradCice  of  pedestrlsniaBk  Thns,  he 
Bays,  that  nopcfBDil  dMuld  att  down 
to  a  hesny  meal  immudiatily  sfoer 
«BffgnAt<esBrtiaQ9eMMr  of  mind  or 
JMy-^-^that  is,  one  asight  Bay>  after 
mfoWBiisBOf  PUnlfanmeii^  or  afe^ 
fBgesofthePchKlpia.  Lei  the  nan, 
iqiuoth  he,  who  oamaa  hoBM  fottgned 
by  hodUy  exertkm,  espadaiiy  if  he 
feel  hostBd4>y  it,  thvaw  his  legs  up- 
'  Hm  ^  chair,  and  remnhi  qukt  timn« 
^qtHl  and  oompoaed.  Chat  the  ano^ 
-gy  which  haa  nsen  diapened  so  the 
^actnaMea  aaay  haire.  tinvs  to  va- 
•Bnmso  the  aBaasai^  when  it  is  seani. 
^Bid.  «o«ll4hiiM«By-*<IM0t4  iihe 


sooasr  yon  get  hdd  of  a  lieg  oTfoiBloiA 
mutton  the  better ;  but,  moaowhUoi 
off  rapidly  with  a  pot  of  porter— 4hen 
kisurely  on  with  a  dean  shtrt — wash 
your  face  and  hands  in  gdid — none  of 
your  tepid  water.  TbeiDe  is  no  harm 
done  if  you  should  shave — then  keep 
walking  u^  Md  down  tho  parWr  ra« 
Iber  impatiiently,  for  such  conduct  ia 
natural,  and  in  all  things  act  agrees 
ably  to  nature— stir  up  the  waiter  with 
some  original  jests  by  way  of  stimu« 
lanisi  and  to  give  jtho  koiave's  foci  a 
welU|deased  staro-^and  never  fearing 
*'  that  the  energy  which  has  been  dia« 
persed  to  the  extremities,"  has  had 
ample  time  to  return  to  the  atamaeh^ 
in  God's  nsme  foil  to  I  and  tdce  care 
that  the  aeoond  course  shall  not  ap* 
pear  till  there  is  no  vesti^  left  of  too 
nrst-ro  aeoond  coune  being  looked  on 
by  the  judidous  moralist  find  pedes* 
trian  very  much  in  the  light  in  which 
the  poet  has  made  a  odabcated  cha* 
raeter  consider  itF— 

*^  Nof  fame  I  ttight  .iier  Jat  hir  1 


fihs  smnes  ttdoshedUfiv-^if  she 
alL*» 

To  prove  how  aatwiishingly  otir 
Btrengtti  may  be  dimhdsfaad  by  kido* 
ianoe,  the  Doctor  teHa  us,  that  nRoliiii 
a  gentfoman  who  had  ktely  retnrttod 
from  India,  to^  his  ioqniry  after  hia 
health,  he  replied,  «"  Why,  bettmw. 
better,  thank  yo— I  think  I  hcgitt  to 
fod  some  symptoBM  of  the  Totnm.  ef  • 
little  Bndlsh  enetgy.  Do  you  know 
that  the  day  bef oine  yeaterday  I  was  in 
eaeh  high  spints»  a^  fdt  ao  strange  I 
actoally  p«t  on  o«a  of  my  rtockings 
«Byself?'^ 

The  Doctor  then  assarts,  thotitfaas 
heen  repeatedly  proved,  that  aman  csh 
iravd  foiSherfornwedcer  a  month 
thsnahorae*  Whenhereaddiisaei^ 
tSBoe  so  Will  Whipesad-^"  Yes,  sir/' 
SopliBd  that  renowned  Pnofoasor  of 
the  NBwmariEet  Philoaonhy,  ''  that'* 
«U  right,  sir"— a  maaoan  beat  a  horaak** 

N0W5  Witt  Whipcord  may  be  i^ 
in  his  aphum,  and  « maninay  beat « 
hsrsa.  But  it  never  has  been  tikd: 
ThereisnoinatBh  of  pedcstiianism  on 
aeooBdhatrnjiu  a  first*rata  man  and  a 
4xst-TBtehone  ;  and  as  soonas  than  is, 
wo  sUl  lay  «ar  money  on  the  home; 
xmlv  mind,  the  horse  cssties  no  weight, 
•ana  lie  must  be  aUowed  to  do  his  work 
•n  tmi:  We  know  thstt  Aimb  horses 
Jwill  OBiry  thair.  lidem,  and  aM  thdr 
f  «hd  mcciHtWiiiiifli,  .<np  light 
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ire^t>)  acMMS  the  deserl,  TO  sad  80 
wiles  a-day,  for  a  good  many  days— 
aud  that  for  three  day»  thev  often  so 
a  hundFed  miles  a-day.  Tfiat  woold 
have  puzaled  Captain  Barclay  in  his 
prime,  the  Prince  of  Pedestiians. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  com- 
parative  pedestrian  powers  of  man  and 
horse  have  never  yet  been  ascertained 
by  any  accredited  match  in  Enghmd. 
•  The  Doctor  then  quotes  an  extract 
firom  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  Wales,  by 
a  Mr  Shepherd,  who,  we  are  aftmic^ 
is  no  great  head-fnece,  though  we 
shall  be  truly  happy  to  find  ourselves 
in  error.  Mr  Shepherd,  •  speaking  of 
the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  au> 
tending  a  pedestrian  excursion,  saysi 
''  that  at  one  time  the  roads  are  ren- 
dered so  muddy  by  the  rain,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  proceed ;" 
— '^  at  other  times  you  are  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^ 
and  bv  wasting  time  under  a  tree 
Gi  a  hedge  are  benighted  in  your 
jonmey,  and  again  reduced  to  an  un- 
comfortable dUemma."  **  Another 
disadvantage  is^  that  your  track  is  ne- 
cessarily more  confined — a  devia^on  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  makes  an  import- 
ant difference,  which,  if  you  were  on 
horseback,  would  be  considered  as 
trivial"  *'  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances," he  savs,  **  it  may  appear  ra- 
ther ranarkable  that  we  should  have 
'  chosen  a  pedestrian  excursion— c  a  ojn* 
#aarr  to  wkick,  it  may  be  oluterved,  that 
we  were  not  apprised  of  these  thinffs  till 
we  had  experienced  them."  Whati 
Mr  Shepherd,  were  you,  who,  we  pee* 
sume,  have  reached  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, not  apprised,  before  you  penetrsi* 
ted  as  a  pedestrian  into  the  Principa- 
lity, that  **  roads  are  rendered  mu&y 
hy  the  rain?"  Had  y(m  never  met, 
either  in  your  experience  of  life,  or  in 
the  course  of  vour  reading,  pcoof  pa- 
sitive  that  pedestiians  "  are  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather?" 
That,  if  a  man  will  linger  too  long 
under  a  tree  or  a  hedge  when  the 
sun  is  going  down,  *'  be  will  be  be- 
nighted?" Under  what  serene  atmo- 
sphere, in  what  happy  dime,  have  you 
pursued  your  prenaratery  studies  in 
the  open  air — subdio  ?  But,  our  dear 
Mr  Shepherd,  why  waste  time  un- 
der the  shelter  of  a  tree  or  a  hedge? 
Waste  time  nowhere,  our  young  and 
unknown  friend.  What  the  worse 
would  you  have  been. of  being  aoalced 
xo  the  ikia?  Bssiflssi  comUer  tiie 


danger  yon  ran  of  beii^  killed  bjr 
lightning,  had  there  been  a  few  floiiiesy 
under  a  tree  ?  Further,  what  will  be-» 
some  of  you,  if  you  addict  yourael£ 
on  every  small  emergency  to  trees  and 
iMdges^  when  the  countrv  you  walk 
through  happens  to  be  as  bare  as  thsc 
palm  of  your  hand?  Button  your 
jacket*  good  sk^— ecom  an  umbr^ 
—emerge  boldly  fhxn  the  sylvan 
shade,  snap  your  fingers  at  the  pittfol 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm— poor 
spite  indeed  in  Densissimus  Imber— 
and  we  will  insure  your  life  for  a  pre- 
sentation copy,  of  your  Tour,  ajzainst 
all  the  disesses  that  leapt  otit  of  Pan*' 
dora's  box,  not  only  till  yon  have 
reached  the  Inn  at  Chapd-Cerig,  but 
your  own  home  in  Eng^nd,  (we  for^ 
get  the  county,)— ay,  till  your  mar- 
riage, and  the  baptism  of  your  first- 
born* 

Dr  KitchhMr  seems  to  have  been 
much  frightened  b^  Mr  Shepherd**' 
picture  of  a  storm  m  a  puddle,  and 
proposes  a  plan  of  alleviation  of  one  ' 
great  incoovenienoe  of  pedertriani  ainfr 
f '  Persons,"  quoth  he»  <'  who  fake  a  pe* 
destrian  exrur8ion»  and  intend  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  uncertainties  of 
accommodation,  by  going  across  the 
country  and  visiting  unfrequented 
paths,  will  act  wisely  to  car^  with 
them  a  niece  of  oil^sfcin,  to  sit  upofli 
while  taldng  refreshment  out  of  doors,* 
which  they  will'  often  find  needful 
during  such  excursions."  To  save 
trouble,  the  breech  of  the  pedestrian's 
breeches  diould  be  a  patch  of  eil-akin. 
Here  a  question  of  great  diflkulty  and 
importance  arises — Breeches  or  trow- 
sers?  Dr  Kitdnner  is  decidedly  for 
breeches.  '*  The  garter,"  si^  hs^ 
^'  shoukl  be  below  the  knee,  aad 
breeches  are  much  better  than  trow* 
sers.  *The  general  adoption. of  thois 
which,  till  our  late  wars,  were  exdo- 
sively  used  by  '  the  Lords  of  the 
Ocean,'  has  often  excited  myasttmish- 
ment.  However  ooBTenient  tiowaeis 
may  be  to  the  saikr  who  has  to  cGng 
to  slippery  shrouds,  for  the  landsman 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient. 
They  are  heating  in  summer,  and  ia 
winter  are  collectors  of  mud.  More* 
over,  they  occasion  a  neeessity  for 
wesring  garters.  Breedies  are  in  all 
rejects  much  more  convenient.  These 
should  have  the  knee-band  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide,  lined  on  the  up- 
per side  with  a  piees  of  plush,  end 
iMtflsed  iiith  a  biKkk,  ivbich  it  mucb 
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'^tswrtfam  even  doable  ttnogt^^nd, 
by  obscrringthe  strap,  you  alwi^ 
Icnow  the  exact  degree  of  tightness 
that  is  required  to  keep  up  the  stodc- 
ing ;  any  pressure  beyond  that  is  pre* 
ludicialy  especially  to  those  who  walk 
long  distances." 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  Doctor  in  his  panegyric  on 
breeches.  True,  that  in  the  fcffenoons, 
especially  if  of  a  dark  colour,  such  as 
Uack,  and  worn  with  white,  or  eren 
pey  or  bluish,  stockings,  they  are  ap^ 
in  the  present  «tate  of  public  taste,  to 
stamp  joxL  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  small 
'grocer  in  full  dress,  or  an  exciseman 
going  to  a  ball.  We  could  dispense 
too  with  the  knee-buckles  and  plush 
lining — though  we  allow  the  one 
might  be  ornamental,  and  the  other 
useful  fiut  what  think  yoo,  gcntk 
-reader,  of  walking  with  a  Pedometer  ? 
A  Fsdometer  is  an  instrument  cun- 
ningly devised  to  tell  you  how  far 
'and  how  fast  you  walk,  and  is  a  pe- 
rambulator in  miniature.  The  box 
Containing  the  wheels  is  made  of  the 
size  era  watch-case,  and  goes  into  the 
breeches-pocket,  and  by  means  of  a 
string  ana  hook,  fastened  at  the  waist- 
band, or  at  the  knee,  the  number  of 
steps  a  man  takes,  in  his  regular 
psoBt,  are  registered,  from  the  action 


of  the  string  updn  tile  hutormil  wbedi 
work  at  erer^  step,  to  the  amount  of 
80,000.  It  IB  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  distance  walked,  that  the  tLrerwg^ 
length  of  one  pace  be  precisely  known^ 
and  that  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
steps  rM;istered  on  the  dial-plate. 
;  All  this  is  Tery  ingenious ;  and  we 
know  one  tolen^le  pedestrian  who  is 
also  a  Pedometrist.  But  no  Pedome* 
tridan  will  ever  make  a  fortune  in  li 
mountainous  island,  like  Great  Britain, 
where  pedestrianism  is  indigenous 'to 
tbesoil.  A  good  walker  is  as  regular  in 
his  going,  as  clock-work.  He  has  hik 
different  paces — three,  three  and  A 
half— four,  four  and  «  half— five,  fi^ 
and  a  half—- six  miles  an  hour — toe 
and  heeli  A  common  watch,  there* 
fore,  is  to  him,  in  the  absence  of  mile-* 
stones,  as  good  as  a  Pedometer— rwlth 
this  great  and  indisputable  advantage, 
that  a  common  watch  continues  to  go 
even  after  you  have  yourself  stopper, 
whereas,  the  moment  you  sit  down  on 
your  oil-skin,  why,  your  Pedometer 
(which  indeed  from  its  name  and  con« 
struction,  is  not  unreasonaUe,)  im^ 
mediately  stands  stilL  Neither,  we 
believe,  can  you  accurately  note  the 
pulse  of  a  friend  in  a  ^er  by  a  I\ido» 
meter.    We  must  condiuie. 


MiSOXLLANSA  CaITICA,  ScC.     No.  II. 


5. 
TavTH  as  required  of  Poetry.  But 
what  truth  ? — ^Kvidently  not  exact  and 
literal  truth.  Our  personages  speak 
in  verse.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  mti- 
mated  that  the  real  persons  did  so ;  any 
more  than  that  the  speaker,  whom  we 
introduce  in  soliloquy,  had  the  habit 
of  oonverang  with  himself.  It  is«  in 
like  manner,  a  departure,  undisguiKd 
and  not  to  be  misuken,  ftom  the  for- 
mal truth  of  the  mbject,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  difEbreot  tn—lrirn,  con* 
oeming  whom  we  have  no  ground  for 
conjecturing  that  they  knew  each 
other's,  or  possessed  a  common  lan- 
guage, address  and  understand  one 
anoUierwitlumtdifficultjr*  But  we  go 
further.  For  it  is  poasilde,  that  the 
speeches,  whidt  we  put  into  their 
mouths,  were  never  dduvered  by  Uien 
even  in  substanos,  nor  any  that  resem- 
bled them.  For  4iow  much  then,  of 
all  that  he  appears  to  propose  to  our 
belief*  would  the  poet  be  held  to  Jin- 


swer? — That  the  events,  at  least,  fell 
out  in  the  order  and  connexion,  ift 
which  he  has  presented  tliem, — to  the 
minutest  particular  ?-*No  ;  not  in 
many  instances,  that  they  ever  happen- 
ed:—or  that  any  one  of  the  persons^ 
whose  action  and  suffering  he  has  in- 
volved with  them,  and  to  whose  dia- 
racters  and  fortunes  he  wins  the  throbs 
bing  interest  of  spell-bound  solitary 
readers,  and  breathless  audiences,  had 
existence. 

It  is  not  then,  we  are  driven  to  in- 
fer, truA  particular  and  actual,  diat 
is  reouired  in  Poetry.  What  else  ?— - 
Truth  general  and  possible — if  there 
be  any  such  ? — Neither  this.  For  the 
dramatic  poet,  for  example,  would  un- 
vrilBngly  be  thought  to  entertain  the 
opiliion,  that  a  numerous  mixed  com- 

ry  of  friends  and  enemies,  such  as 
sets  before  us,  wotdd  under  the 
supposed,  or  could  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  conduct  their  living 
trageily,  thnmghoiit,  in  measured  «id 
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harmonloas  tonlben^— or,  if  liisMuat 
Irod  the  Athenian  stage,  that  a  Chotna 
amid  be  foand  in  the  worhl,  perforai- 
ing  the  part  which  he  has  asngoed  to 
it :— A  namber  of  men,  or  women. 
Citizens,  Captives,  or  Fanes,  in  moat 
cases,  (not  indeed  in  the  last,)  obaer* 
vers  without  being  participators,  of  the 
moat  momentous  transactiona  ^^-pnb- 
lle  contklonts  of  the  most  desenredlj 
private  emotions  and  purposes  ;-^and 
chanting,  with  admirable  consent 
and  conteroporaneousneas,  ^as  well  aa 
exteraporaneoasness  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  calmest,  nobleat  morality^ 
inwoven  with  the  loftieat  and  moat 
aplendid  imagery,  in  the  richest,  bold* 
eat,  and  roost  powerful  worda  and 
aoimds  of  aong— So  much  for  the 
form,  or  adieme  of  Poetry.— TbeOj 
for  the  matter  :--of  those  who^  at 
this  day,  look  with  moat  ^vour  on 
lupiter  and  his  bright  synod  in  the 
Iliad,  or  on  the  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  of  any  later  verse,  few,  we  must 
presume,  Ao  so  under  a  persuasioQ  of 
their  posnb/e  reality. — To  one  part  of 
this  last  observation,indeed,it  mav  per* 
haps  be  urged  in  answer,  U)%t  Homer 
believed  in  hia  own  Pantheon ;  thai 
we,  who  do  not,  confesa  omrselvea  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  pot  it  in  action,  in 
our  verse : — and  that  hence  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  moral  truth  of  the 
poet's  own  acceptance  of  the  creed  in 
which  he  founds  bis  atoTy  wdte  the 
condition  of  its  further  reception,  fiut 
ft  might  be  justly  replied,  that  (hia  ia 
Bot  6ufficient,-*that  if  the  belief  (aa 
possible)  of  that  whidi  ia  repreaenled, 
made  the  truth  required,  wemoy  furly^ 
for  half  tb«  question,  leave  the  author 
out  o£  it,  and  say  that  the  power,  to 
those  who  are  to  receive  it,  of  a  poetry 
lasting  upoQ  an  extinct  mythology, 
must  have  expired  with  4t:— which 
tnisfortiuie  as  yet  has  not  £dlen  upon 
the  Iliad.  Besides,  it  baa  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ahtwn,  that  the  poet  is 
indeed  reatrUned  from  usinga  faithnot 
ilia  own,  any  otherwiae  than  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  treating  it,  aa  if  it  were.  Did 
Shaknpeare  believe  in  Oberoo  and 
Ariel? 

Ia  the  tmth  said  to  be  required  a&T- 
thing  more  than  the  aatia&etion  of  t&e 
rule,— that  every  being  shall  bo  dmwn 
aelf-ooiisiatently  ?— that  is,  oonaistent- 
ly  with  its  anct'detenmned  eondiUoMf 
'^Ut  thene  be  proposed,  or  accepted,  by 
the  poet  ? — When  he  imaginea  a  no- 
ture,hegiyc8thooonditiooa.    When 


bo  dnnfra  mta,  ot  (he  apraBOiioeo  of 
the  material  univerae,  ne  receives 
theoa.  If  he  draw  imaginary  being* 
that  have  been  olgecta  of  human  be- 
lief, he  rooeivea,  in  part,  mt  least,  the 
oonditions. 

fiut  even  when  he  will  represent 
suljeclit  that  exist  under  human  ob« 
aervatioB,-- Man '  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,*^f  he  receivaa  aomO 
eonditiona  from  Nature,  he  receivea 
others  from  Art.  ''That  men,  idioao 
usual  discoune  ia  without  measure^ 
ahould  apeak  in  verae,  as  in  all  Poetry 
they  must,-^that  they,  who  under* 
atand  difoent  langua^only,  dbocdd 
converie  in  one  and  the  same,  aa  ia 
poeti^y  unavoidable,— that  ailent 
thought  haa  become  audible,  in  dra« 
matie  8o1iloquy;-*aze  deviationa  from 
reality,  fidsincadona  of  natural  truth, 
made  in  obedience  to  such  conditional 
— eompKanceo— thenoejnstified— with 
the  i^uidtiona  of  Art.  Many  othen 
may  easily  be  mggested : — Aa,  seUo^ 
fhn  /-*to  wit,  that  diaeourae  and  may 
tion,  which  would  unavoidably  ifaid 
place  in  the  real  transaction,  but  aro 
nnneesosary  to  the  cauaaticm  of  tho 
event,  and  irrelevant  to  the  feelinga 
intended  to  be  maintaixiod,  ahould  be 

S  acted  :-«-As,  that  discoone  dxdi  bo 
a  atnSn,  not  atriody  aoited  to  thf 
nersona  speaking,  but  frequently,  per- 
napa  throughout,  somewhat  mon 
touebad  with  poetry :— Aa,  that 
events,  and  changea  of  mind,  which 
must  have  happened  in  many  daya, 
ahould  bo  irowded  not  only  into  an 
Actual,  bnt  even  into  a  poetioal«  or 


The  troth  requirod  fiom  a  poet, 
even  when  parofessing  to  exhibit  «ealir 
ties,  ia,  therefixe,  one  aul^ect  to^  and 
oonlrouled  by,  condUitms  of  AHsr^ 
which  might  aeem  to  be  of  two  or- 
dera: — apringing,  in  the  first  plao|^ 
from  the  Umitations  or  necessitios— in 
^le  second,  from  the  legitimate  cndei^, 
Tonrs,  or  the  pnrpnapn  of  AU.  lo- 
atanees  of  both  kinda  hayo  heen  here 
mentioned. 

It  appeaiB  probable  thai  the  move 
frttthfmly,  within  these  litnit%  the 
truth  of  poesible,  or  general-  pwhapa 
it  migfat  even  be  said,  of  actual  and  in- 
dividual  nature— can  be  preserved,  the 
meee  excdiant  the  work  will  be:-^ 
that  ia,  snppoaing,  ^ffaat  ia  by  no  meaaa 
neoesaary,  the  sabjedf  to  be  takai  m 
general  or  indiviihia^  in  possible  or 
aanal  HATuaa. 
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tt  sliould  be  notal,  that  the  poet  \  liftlt  which  presents  hsetf,  U  to  assign  . 
may^  if  he  pleaaes,  in  delineating  real    die  reason  of  the  pleasure  of  ver8i>. 
beings~as  Men — add  external  condi-  ^  Probably  the  reason  is  not  one.    But 
tions  to  which  they  have  not  been^  and  ]  of  many  reasons,  the  following  may  be 
cannot  be  subject ;— -conditions    of    8<^e  of  the  mor( 


wholly  imaginary  situation ; — ^may  de- 
scfribe  Knight- errantry,  Arcady,  a  hu- 
man being  transported  to  Fairy-land^ 
&c. 

'The  Intenti'm  of  the  abore  obser- 
vations is  to  shew — what  ? — that  the 
bnsinesa  of  the  poet  is  not — truth. 
A^hy,  who  ever  supposed  it  ?  Do  we 
n6t  allow,  ail  of  us,  the  essence  of 
poetry  to  be  Fiction  ? — No,  we  do  not. 
On  the  contrary,  we  assert,  almost  as 
itk  highest  praise,  that  it  is  true — true 
to  some  standard  or  model — ^if  that 
sCAmWd  or  model  U  Nature,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  true  to  Nature : — the 


more  obvious  and  impor- 
tant. 

'1.  That  the  measure  of  numbers 
does — as  order,  in  all  subjects,  and 
•jfmmetry,  in  the  works  of  various 
arts,  are  wont  to  do — enable  the  un- 
derstanding to  command,  or  compre-  ' 
hend  them. 

2.  That  it  introduces  into  numbers ' 
the  power  of  expectation,^r,  at  least, 
by  much  more  stHctly  defUung  expec* 
tation,  greatly  augments  the  power. 
As  the  measure  is  accoropliahed,  the 
expectation— of  the  ear,  we  should  say, 
but  the  expression  is  figurative — is  sa- . 
tisficd ;— the  first  and  simplrst  ]^ea- 


lUustrious,  universal  praise  of  Homer     wre  from  this  source';-r-tbe  most  easily 
and  Shakspeare  :^and,  as  we  said  at  ^  and  generally  felt  ond  understood.—, 


fijpst,  we  require  this  Truth. — In  fact, 
we  make  the  assertion  at  once  of  the 
two,  seemingly,  contrary  and  mutual- 
ly distinctive  propositions. — that  Poe- 
try  is  Falsehood,~that  it  is  Truth. 
1  p  know  what  it  is  that  we  really  do 
maintain,  it  seemed  necessiuj  to  as- 
certain generally  what  the  Truth  is 
Which  we  do  not  require. 

•  5.  It  might  have  been  remarked^ 
or  explained,  under  the  second  head*  - 
that  departures  frum  the  cuitom,  or  , 
l^w,  of  the  verse  are,  often,  among  the  j 
most  powerful  means,  which  the  poet 
can  use,  to  give,  what  has  just  been 
spoktn  of>  xxr&£8Si0N  to  his  versift-, 
catioiu  * 

M'iih  impetueut  recoil,  and  janiqg  ioan4« 
Par*  LotU 

Armaqu^,  eorporaqi^c,  ct  permisti  CK<le' 

vworifiii 
•SemisQimcii  vohruatnr  eqni..: — Mneii. 

Wcnitd  ditgr  make  peace  ?— Terrible  hell 

'  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  soul«  for  this  nfTence ! 
Rich.  //.  ' 
Not  Indeed  that  it  is  always  easy,' 
or  pefhsfp*  posilble  to  distinguish' 
between  the  law,  and  the  cnstoim*' 
Whieh,  for  example,  is  violated  in 
this  last  instance  ? — Or  in  the  spondee' 
^ior  the  fifth  ibot  of  the  Ronan  hexa^ 
meter,  rarely  used,  and  always  for  ex-' 
rasMioy?— 

e. 

•  Among  the  diiJUeultiea  that  ar^  met 
with  in  the  attempt  to  expound  the 
phikMophy  of  poetry,  one  uf  the  ear- 

Voi..  XXII. 


By  departing  from  the  custom,  though 
not  from  the  law  of  the  roeasure^^-as 
in  respect  to  the  cssura,  or  p<mse,  for   , 
instance — and,  in  rare  instances^  by 
violation  of  the  law  itself,  the  poe't 
plays  with,  eludes,  suspends  expecta- 
tion, or  substitutes  for  its  fulfthnent— 
siirprise ;— in  all  which,  aptly  and 
happily  managed,  there  is  pleasure," 
fi'bm  the  same  source,  of  a  second 
kind, — more  artful, — most  felt  with 
most  €nlture,^and  not  always  easily ' 
explained^  ' 

3.  There  is  ftxxA^  grateful  associa- 
tion with  verse,— as  with  a  FoaM  of 
language,  appropriated  to— and  which' 
has  been  regularly  known  in— compo-* 
sition,  having  power  over  the  Imagina- 
tion and  feehngs. 

4.  The  measure,  by  marking  out  the ' 
SOUND  of  language  peculiarly  to  our 
notice,  appeani  to  increase  our  suscen- ' 
tibility  for  all  the  qualities  of  the 
sound.  And  hence  the  ear  is  fbund  t6  * 
be  more  apprehensive  of  the  beauty—' 
f.*  e.  the  general  pleasing  qualities— as 
softness,  richness,  statehness,  above' 
atl,  if  it  be  not  the  aggregate  of  all, 
melody — as  well  as  of  Uie  adaptation 
to  the  specific  thought  or  feeling— the. 
expressiveness — of  Sound,  in  verse, 
than  in  prose.  ^ 


The  hin^mfre  of  verse  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  prose  among  tiH 
nations, — the  ronM  (metre)  faavinK 
first  evidently  and  strongly  sei>arateil 
them. 

They  dilKfr— 
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1.  In  the  greater  liberty  of  coUooft- 
tion  allowed  to  the  language  of  verse ; 
which,  being  freed  to  a  certain  d^;ree 
from  the  obligation  of  the  fettled  cua* 
torn  of  speech,  more  faithfiiUy  foUowa 
the  feeling :— A  character  of  language 
conspicuous  ip  the  Paradiae  Loa^  the 
Kdda^  the  JEneid,  the  Iliad. 

2.  The  language  itself  is  higtoricalm 
lif  different — to  a  certain  extent,— or, 
htf  present  invenlion*  Words,  forma  of 
words,  and  locutions  are  known  in 
ver8e>  that  are  not  known^  or  no  longer 
known,  out  of  it  :— 

As,  inVifgil        ruinfltiimpUcis  ignem  :— 

In  Wi\\joti~^^^ioa4envi\(ti  stonny  blasts :-~ 

In  Spenser Kings  and  Ketart:^^ 

In  Milton ...    from  among 

Thoumnd  celestial  Ardors,  where  he 
stood:—. 

lii  Shakspeare -    -    -    Will  these 

mossed  trees. 
That  hare  outlived  the  eagle,  page 

thyheeh. 
And  skip  where  thou  polnt*st  out  ?_ 

In    the  Greek  poets— •^rtr^ofoc, 

n^Xq/ifiTiK,    irifXuCoTUfoCf    ava^t^^ty^^ 

and  innumerable  aimilisir  wora8,-^a 
great  ornament  to  their  style,— doubt- 
Ifss  found  out  for  verse,  and  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  it.  As  among  our 
own — oak-deaving,  thunder-clasping, 
star- paved,  &c. 

,  3.  Aristotle  has  observed  that  in 
verse  (poetry)  it  is  possible  to  say 
*'  the  white  milk,"  but  in  proae  (elo« 
quence)  not.  That  is  to  say,  that  in 
verse  we  are  allowed  simply  to  render 
an  impression : — without  the  privilege 
of  verse,  it  is  required  that  some  fur- 
ther intellectual  purpose  be  satisfied: — 
as,  that  what  is  offered  should  be  either 
in  itself  an  accession  to  our  knowledge, 
or  the  ground  of— the  first  step  to- 
wards— such  an  accession : — &c 

This  is  evidently  not  a  diflference 
of  the  language  only,  but  also  of  ike 
manner  of  thought,  in  metrical  and 
unmetriciu  discourse. 

4.  Verse,  it  haa  been  observed,  al- 
lows jDore  liberty  to  the  collocation  (^ 
words,  in  compliance  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  mind,  toudied  with  vari- 
ous afibction.  '  In  like  manner,  it  al- 
Iowa  a  greater  freedom  and  boldnesa 
in  the  use  of  certain  modes  of  speech, 
or,  it  might  indeed  be  said  as  properly, 
of  thought,  which  are  tXie  result,  or  na- 
tural fnt)duct,  of  moved  states  of  tJie 
mind :— ami  commonly  receive  thodk;- 


coot. 


nominatkm  of  rhetorical,  or  poetical, 
figures. 

In  unmetrical  composition,  and  the 
common  disoourae  of  men,  such  figures  . 
are  in  uae,  but  are  either  leas  frequent, 
or  leas  strongly  charactered.  The  in« 
dulgence  granted  to  emotion,  in  oom« 
position  in  verse,  renders  them  in  it 
either  of  more  ordinary  occurrence,  or 
of  more  prominent,  bolder,  more  pe- 
culiarly defined  character.  So  much 
difference,  then,  between  the  larigunge, 
(or  between  the  manner  of  thought,) 
prevalent  in  comnositions  distinguish- 
ed by  metre,  and  that  suitaUe  to  the 
otlier  uses  of  speech, — being  the  result 
of  more  continuous,  or  more  highly 
excited  emotion — ^is  natural,  inevita- 
ble,— and  must  be  without  blame. — 
But  those  who  have  cultivated  the 
diifcrcnt  species  of  metrical  composi- 
tion— Poets — seem  to  have  gone  some- 
thing further,  in  adopting  what  they 
have  considered  as  a  fit  style  for  their 
purpose  with  language, — Poetrv, — a 
deliberate  and  systematic  poetical  dic- 
tion. Which  has  consisted,  in  great 
part,  in  the  employment— beyond 
what  the  mere  emotion,  by  its  amount 
and  quality,  would  give— of  these 
forms  of  speech  (or  thought)  ;  not 
now  the  proper  ana  pure  birth  of  the 
mind,  excited  by  feeling  to  the  act  of 
imagination,  but  imitated  and  taken 
over  from  one  poet  to  another,— a 
sanctioned  and  accepted— but  withal 
an  artificial — languaob  or  r oiTav. 

It  is  concerning  this  excess,  beyond 
what  nature  dictates,  in  the  wr  of  these 
forms,  (and  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
'Areer  collocation  of  words,)  as  conati- 
tuting  an  authorised,  aeparate  and 
peculiar  dialrct  of  poetry,  thai  lODie 
discussion  has  of  Uite  arisen  in  our 
literature.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  by  the  poets  both  of  our  owii, 
and  many  other  countries,  the  exeesa 
haa,  if  one  may  sa^  so,  been  carried 
to  excess :  but  those,  who  call  upon 
ua  to  recover  to  poetry  ita  priadne 
strength  and  truth,  deny  that  it  nay 
he  ailmitted  in  any  i 


The  wei^t  of  authority  apptara  to 
beagainst  vpem,  which  they,  nowever, 
do  not  allow  aa  condnaive  of  the  que»ft 
tion. 

Is  there  not  here,  and  everywhere 
else,  something  granieil  to  Art,  that 
ia  not  known  to  Nature,  to  supply, 
or  cover  ita  necrsaary,  adhering  im« 
perfection  ? 

R.R. 
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Most  men  ot  cowards ;  and  that 
will  be  seen,  fHt,  proved,  and  confess* 
ed,  at  soon  as  there  have  been  a  few 
centuries  of  nntversal  peace.  Of  all 
the  Tirtnes,  as  ^ey  are  called,  courage 
ia  the  most  artificial.  It  is  created 
and  cockered  up  by  wte.  Let  all 
swords  be.  once  airly  converted  into 
ploughshares^  and  spears  into  pruning 
tiooni,  and  the  natural  cowardice  (n 
the  human  race  will  exhibit  itself  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  unexpected  forms. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  traoe  the  causes 
which  in  our  country  have  so  long 
concealed,  in  some  measure  diminish- 
ed,—but  it  is  to  be  trusted,  not  de- 
atrored,  the  cowardice  of  the  people. 
Such  an  inquiry  would  lead  us  back  to  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  Invasion 
of  Great  Britain  by  Julius  Cesar  ! 
however  cruel,  wicked,  and  unnatural 
man  has  always  been,  war  has  still 
been  at  the  bottomi  of  the  business — 
and  if,  instead  of  Whig  or  Tory,  or 
Tory^Whig  Administration,  we  could 
contrive  to  form  and  keep  tc^tfaer  for 
a  fbw  years,  a  Quaker  Administration 
—a  Drab  Cabinet*-cowards  as  we  are 
bold  enough  to  avow  ourselves  to  be, 
we  riiould  then  fear  not  to  wager  dl 
we  might  happen  to  be  worth,  thai 
the  natural  diaracter  would  soon  re- 
appear in  all  its  natural  timidity,  and 
that  not  a  person  in  Great  Britain 
would  be  fbund  so  vaKant  and  irra- 
tional as  to  volunteer  leading  a  fbr- 
lom  hope. 

It  is  cheering  to  know,  however, 
how  much  hypocrisy  there  is  in  what 
is  called  courage.  Hypocrisy  in  a 
larrae  congregation  praying  in  a  church 
is  bad,  but  hypocrisy  in  two  large 
armies  fighting  in  a  field  is  good. 
Were  they  r^y  the  blood-tmrsty 
murderous  ruffians,  that  to  a  shalbw 
spectator  of  their  conduct  they  appear 
to  be,  words  would  be  wanting  to  ex- 
press the  abhorrence  and  detestation 
with  which  all  good  men  must  regard 
battalion,  li^t  infantry,  and  grena- 
diers. But  it  is  refreshing  and  con- 
solatory to  refiect,  that  there  are  not 
above  some  scbre  of  men  in  either  ar- 
mament, who  on  the  morning  of  a 
pitched  battle,  do  not,  half  in  fear, 
half  in  anger,  curse  the  day  on  which 


they  sold  themselves  for  food  to  the 
cannon.  Both  armies  are  tremblinp; 
from  head  to  foot.  What  would  not 
that  fine  Irish  regiment  give  to  he 
handling  the  useful  spade  on  a  lazy 
bed  of  potatoes,  or  flourishing  the 
harmless  shillela  in  a  fight  down  at 
the  Bridge  ?  The  brave  Forty-Second, 
qften  as  they  have  been  cut  in  pieces, 
have  never  come  to  like  it;  and  the 
heart  of  every  true  Gael  is  sighing  for 
the  still  life  of  his  Highland  hills. 

But  it  is  not  till  the  armies  have 
joined  hattle,  that  the  natural  coward- 
ice of  man  is  conspicuous  in  all  its 
terrible  energy.  From  a  position  com- 
pletely commanding  our  left  wing,  to 
which  we  shall  suppose  omrselves  to  be- 
long—called, we  think,  a  Key-— cpens 
a  hundred  great  gun  batterer,  which,  in 
the  lan^^uage  of  flattery,  is  said  *'  to 
be  playing  upon  our  line."  Under  co- 
ver of  this  facetious  fire,  several  squa- 
drons of  French  cavalry  come  thunder- 
ing upon  our  broken  squares— a  kind 
of  norse-play,  almost  as  rough  as  the 
gambols  of  the  roortive  battery.  No 
want  of  heads  of  columns  of  tbot  ad< 
vancing  with  fixed  bayonets  at  the  pa$ 
ic  charge.  Previous  to  all  this  enter- 
taining din,  confusion,  and  clamour,  the 
day  was  too  hot  to  hold  us— but  now 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing  is  in  an  oven, 
and  seems  to  be  running  a  strong  risk 
of  bein^  thoroughly  roasted  befbre  the 
right  wing  has  nad  a  single  turn  be* 
fore  the  fire.  The  ranks  a  little  while 
ago  were  eertainly  too  thick  fbr  com- 
fort, but  they  are  now  fast  falling  into 
the  opposite  extreme — some  men  sink- 
ing  down  gently  with  a  prayer,  as  if 
dropping  asleep — some  knocked  sud« 
denly  off  their  pins — some  fklling  in 
strange  vagaries  as  they  would  dance- 
some  cut  in  two  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision— some  manned  curiously— 
someblown  toatoms; — yet  do  not  think 
that  the  left  wing  has  been  idle  all  this 
time,  for,would  you  believe  it  ?  it  is  vic- 
torious !  There  had  been  tit  for  tat.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  fear,  the  whole  left  wing, 
with  three  times  three,  flies  towards 
the  Key,  and  before  their  cowardice  has 
had  time  to  cool,  carries  ft  on  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

Why  then  should  cowardice,  thus 
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leen  in  the  most  glaring  ookran  to  be 
a  uniTenal  attribute  of  man,  be  hdd 
in  sach  low  repute  ?  The  ladies  don't 
like  it,  thev  say,  and  ther^ore  the 
gi;ntleiuen  aeclare  that  thejr  carry  no- 
thing of  the  kind  aboat  with  them — 
but  why  don't  the  ladies  like  it  ?  fie« 
cause  they  have  read  romance,  and  the  , 
age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  quite  gone. 
Why  do  they  read  romance,  and  why 
is  the  age  of  chivalry  not  gone  ?  Nay, 
now  we  arc  getting  on  the  hack  of  the 
tortoise,  so  let  what  is  wvitten  pass  for 
a  preamble,  and  now  for  the  mam  body 
of  our  artidc.  ' 

All  the  world  has  read  the  English 
Opium-  Eater's  eloquent  eulogy  in  the 
London  Ma<;azineon  Jean  Patu  lUch« 
ter — and  his  exquisitely  translated 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  All  the  world, 
too,  has  read  the  translator  of  Wil« 
helm  Meister's  eloquent  eulogy  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  unfortunately,  if  not  inju- 
diciously, unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
quisitely translated  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  that  roost  extraordinary 
man.  Not  one  billionth  part  of  the 
world  has  read  the  translator  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Translations  of  Spe- 
cimensof  the  Chief  Authors  of  German 
Romance,  containing,  among  much 
other  most  amusing,  and  interesting, 
and  original  matter,  what  appears  to 
us  a  most  admirable  memoir  of  a  per* 
son  of  the  most  distinguished  coward- 
ice. It  is  apiece  of  autobiography  from 
the  pen  of  Army-chaplain  Schmelzle, 
in  tne  shape  of  a  letter,  wherein  he 
describes  to  his  friends  bis  journey 
to  the  metropolitan  city  of  Flatz. 

The  courage  of  the  Army-chaplain 
had  been  impugned  by  rumour,  and 
he  sets  himself  boldly  to  work  to  ^ve 
lying  Rumour  the  squabash.  A  more 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  calumnies 
of  that  arch  malignant,  than  that  of 
the  worUiy  Schmeude,  never,  in  his 
own  opinion,  had  been  indited ;  while 
throughout  his  expose  it  is  delightful 
to  see  the  fine,  simple,  sincere,  honest, 
broad  cowardice,  native  to  the  man, 
beaming  in  every  sentence — to  feel 
how  the  Army- chaplain  ingratiates 
himself  into  our  a£^tions  by  a  thou- 
sand little  unconscious  traits  of  timi- 
dity, that  absolutely  make  lu  "  wish 
that  Heaven  had  made  us  such  a  man." 

He  enttflM  hia  letter,  ^*  Circular 
l«^ter  of  the  proposed  Catechetical 
Profcaior   Atttlt   Schmehde   to   his 


Friends:  ooaiainiagsomeaoeomilof  a 
Holiday's  JouTDey  to  Fl&ts,  with  an 
Introduction,  toiming  Ids  Flight  and 
hiaCoora^eaa  former  Atmy^chaidain." 

He  btt;ms  with  telling  hia  friend^ 
that  nothing  can  be  maeo  ludicrous 
and  diverting  than  to  hear  people  stig- 
matizing a  man  as  cowardly  and  base- 
hearted,  who  perhaps  all  the  time  is 
struggling  desperatclv  with  the  very 
opposite  faults,  namely  those  of  a  lion 
—though  hideed  the  African  lion 
himself,  since  the  time  of  Sparmunn's 
Travels,  passes  among  us  for  a  pol- 
troon. Such,  however,  is  his  case— 
and  he  wishes  to  saj^^a  few  words  upon 
it,  before  describing  his  journey. 

But  we  also  wish  to  say  a  very  few 
words  about  the  libel'  on  the  lion. 
From  time  immemorial  up  to  Spirr« 
mann,  the  lion  stood  high  for  courage. 
He  is  now  pretty  generally  constderod 
to  be  on  a  par,  with  respict  to  that 
quality,  with  General  Whitelock  and 
Migor  Mullens. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  dipped  into 
Aristotle's  Natural  Histor|[;  but»  if 
we  rightly  remember,  in  his  time  the 
lion  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  cau 
It  was  not  indeed,  we  believe,  till 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
that  this  calumny  was  first  thrown  on 
his  character.  Since  the  days  of  Lin- 
ncus,  Buffiin,  and  others,  the  calumny 
has  assumed  not  only  a  tangible,  but  m 
scientific  shape.  A  lion,  in  all  the  trea* 
tises  of  naturalists,  is  treated  as  »  eat  ^ 
and  we  wonder  how  it  haa  happened 
ihat  Pidcock  and  Wombweli  have 
never  thought  of  feeding  him  on  toast- 
ed cheese.  He  who,  by  the  great 
poets  of  old,  was  never  named  without 
awe,  admiration,  or  reverrace,  is  not 
now  suffered  to  figure  in  verse  but  as 
a  ludicrous  image ;  while  his  courage 
is  constantlv  called  in  question  by  the 
fry  of  small  living  poeu,  the  whofe 
shoal  of  whom  he  could  extinguiA 
beneath  a  psw.  Of  old,  the  Gretk 
and  Roman  eye  saw  in  him  the  brave 
— the  generous — the  noble  animaL 
The  pupils  of  the  modem  school  dis- 
cover in  him  but  the  crafty,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  lapper  of  blood.  Once 
he  was  the  lung  of  the  forest — and, 
when  taken  captive,  he  fought  with 
men.  Now  he  is  the  sul;gect  of  deri- 
sion even  in  the  desert ;  and  when  wc 
get  him  over  to  Wartvick,  he  is  baited 
withdog?.  Nay,  we  havc»f>een  him 
caricatured  (not  by  George  Craik- 
shank)  as  Puss  in  Boots.    We  shoold 
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lain  kofe  tbat'all  thi«  nbw  fiOiB  th« 
tingle  circumsUnce  of  coDtidering  htm 
a  cat.  He  is  noia  cat  and  we  would 
despise  oarsdves  wece  we  to  coDd#- 
Bceod  to  |irave  that  patriotic  aaser- 
tion.  Sure  we  ne^  that  no  resder  of 
this  Magaaiiie  will  ibr  a  moment  h»- 
lieve  that  the  British  lien  himself  is 
»  oau  If  he  be,  abs !  for  heraldry . 
»  The  mddjr  lion  raavped  in  gohi,"  is 
a  fine  Hne  in  Marmion— biu  if  the 
mddy  Hon  be  only  a  red  cat,  we  insist 
en  tNr  Walter  expunging  h^m  forth- 
with. Mercy  on  U8>  if  a  lion  be  in* 
dted  a  eat,  what  would  become  of 
Hir  Datie  Lindsay^ 

"  Sir  David  Lyndflay  of  the  Moon^ 
Lord  Lion  King  at  Arms.*' 

Lord  Cat  King  at  Arms !  The  Cat 
King !  nay,  the  Cat !  instead  of  Lord 
•  Lion  King  at  Arms— the  Lion  King^- 
the  Lion!  Then  what  becomes  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Country,  and 
Smollett  8  famous  Ode  to  Inaepen- 
dence — 

«*  Lordof  thelioBheartande^leeyel** 
Bonaparte  pretended  not  to  know 
the  sharp-eared  heads  of  the  British 
lion^  and  went  the  length  of  calling 
them  leopards.  But  even  he,  in  hb 
affected  scorn,  did  not  venture  to  call 
them  cats.  If  lions  be  cats,  the  two 
following  fine  lines  lose  all  their  gran« 
dcur : — 

**  Ami  \n  the  vault  of  Heaven,  serenely 

fur, 
TINS  lioa*s  flery  mane  ioats  thioiigh  the 

aariiieutair!'* 

A  lion  and  an  unicorn  look  nobly— 
as  the  heart  of  every  true  ^otchman 
feels — but,  alas!  and  alack-a-day,  a 
cat  and  a  unicorn ! 

**  The  Hon  and  an  tinieom 
Fighting  for  the  Crowu  ; 

The  lion  diased  the  unicdni 
All  through  the  town.** 

This  popular  Terse— though  rather 
out  in  Its  heraldry-— is  at  lesst  natunri, 
and  prscdcally  true;  but  what  uni- 
corn would  suflhr  himself  to  be  chssed 
through  a  Scottish  town  by  a  cat? 
Havii^  thus  backed  Army-chaplain 
Schmelzle'sTindtcatton  of  tne  courage 
of  the  lion,  against  the  calumnies  of 
Sparrmann  and  others,  let  us  see  how 
the  Army-chaplain  proclaims  his  own 
courage,  at  the  point  of  the  pen, 
against  all  the  world.  What  follows 
is  excellent. 


•*  You  in  truth  are  all  aware  that,  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  this  calumny,  it  is 
coumge,  it  is  desperadoes,  (provided  they 
be  not  braggarts  and  tumultuous  per- 
sona,) whom  I  chiefly  venerate ;  for  ex- 
ample, my  brolher-in.Uw,  the  Dragooii, 
who  never  in  his  life  hastinadoed  one 
man,  but  always  a  whole  social  circle  at 
the  same  time.  How  truculent  was  n^ 
^cy,  even  in  childhood,  when  I,  as  the 
parson  was  toning  away  to  the  silent  coiu 
gregation,  used  to  take  it  into  my  head : 
*  How  now,  if  thou  shouldst  start  up  from 
thy  pew,  and  shout  aloud— I  am  here 
too,  Mr  Parson  !*  and  to  paint  out  tliis 
thought  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  for 
very  dread,  1  have  often  been  obliged  to 
leave  (he  church!  Anything  like  Kd* 
genda*s  battle-pieces ;  horrid  murder-to- 
nmlts;  seafighu  or  Siormings  of Toalon, 
exploding  fleeU ;  and,  ui  my  childhood, 
Battles  of  Prague  on  the  harpsichord ; 
nay,  in  short,  every  map  of  any  remark- 
able scene  of  war :  these  are  perhaps 
too  much  my  fai-ourite  objects;  and  I 
read— and  purchase  notliing  sooner ;  and 
doubtless,  they  might  lead  me  into  many  - 
errors,  were  it  not  that  my  circumstances 
restrun  me.  Now,  it'  it  be  objected  that 
true  courage  is  something  higher  than 
mere  thinking  and  wtlling,  then  you,  my 
worthy  friends,  will  be  the  first  to  recO(^« 
nise  mine,  when  it  shaU  break  ^rth  into, 
not  barren  and  empty,  but  active  anH 
effective  words,  while  I  strengthen  my 
future  Catechetical  Pupils,  as  well  as  eaii 
be  done  in  a  course  of  College  Lectures, 
and  steel  them  into  Christian  heroes. 

**  It  is  well  known  that,  out  of  care 
Ibr  the  preservation  of  my  life,  1  never 
walk  within  at  least  ten  fiekis  of  any 
shore  full  of  bathers  or  swimmers;  mere- 
ly  because  I  foresee  to  a  eertauity,  that 
in  case  one  of  them  were  drowning,  1 
.shottld  that  moment  (for  the  heart  over- 
balances the  head)  plunge  after  the  fool 
to  save  him,  into  some  bottomless  depth 
or  other,  where  we  should. both  perish. 
And  if  dreaming  is  the  reflex  of  waking, 
let  me  ask  you,  true  Hearts,  if  you  hata 
forgotten  my  relating  to  you  dreams  of 
mine,  which  no  CeMar,  no  Alexander,  or 
Luther,  need  have  felt  ashamed  of? 
Have  I  not,  to  mention  a  few  instances, 
taken  Rome  by  storm ;  and  done  batiks 
with  the  Pope  and  the  whole  elephantine 
body  of  the  Ourduwl  Collifge,  at  one  and 
the  same  time?  Did  1  not  once  oil 
h«rsehack,  while  simpJ|r lookhig at ara- 
.vww  of  miUta^,  dash  headlong  inio  ja 
kaiaiUm  qmrnre;  and  than  eaptMrsb  ia 
Aix-hi-Chapelle^  the  Peruke  of  Charla- 
magna,,  lor  which  the  town  pays  ynstty 
ten  reichathalcrs  of  haihe&noMy;.aad 
carrying  it  oflf  to  Halbtratadt  von  Otaiai, 
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there  in  like  manner  seize  the  Great  Fre- 
derick's Hat;  put  both  Peruke  and  Hat 
on  my  bead,  and  yet  return  home,  after 
I  had  stormed  their  batteries  and  turned 
the  cannon  against  the  cannoneer^  them- 
selves ?  Did  I  not  once  submit  to  be 
made  a  Jew  of,  and  then  be  regaled  with 
hams ;  though  they  were  ape-hams  on 
the  Orinocco  (see  Humboldt)  ?  And  a 
thousand  such  things :  for  I  have  thrown 
the  Consistorial  President  of  Fmtz  oat 
of  the  Palace  window;  those  aUrm-ful- 
minators,  soki  by  Heinrich  Backofen  in 
Gotha,  at  sixgrosehen  the  dozen,  and 
each  going  off  like  a  cannon,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  so  calmly  that  the  fulm'uiatort 
did  not  even  awaJcen  me;  and  more  of 
the  like  sort." 

Nothing  can  be  tmnre  triumphatit— 
But  some  one  seems  to  whuper  into 
Schmelzle's  ear— ''Who  took  leg* 
bail,  Schmelzle,  in  a  certain  battle? 
On  what  well-fo^ghten  field  was  it, 
Schmelzle,  that^  on  the  chaplain's  be- 
ing cdied  for  to  preach  a  thanksgiving 
sermon  for  the  victory,  no  chaplain 
whatever  was  to  be  found  ?"  T6  this 
malignant  whisper,  which  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  the  Devil  or  one 
of  bis  imps,  the  Army- chaplain  exult- 
ingly  replies^*'  What  say  you,  when  I 
teU  you  that  I  never  was  in  any  action; 
buthaye  always  been  accustomed,  se- 
veral hours  pnor  to  such  an  event,  to 
withdraw  so  many  miles  to  the  rear, 
that  our  men,  as  soon  as  they  are  beat- 
en, may  be  sure  where  to  find  me?  A 
retreat  is  reckoned  the  masterpiece  in 
the  art  of  war ;  and  at  no  time  can  a 
retreat  be  executed  with  such  order, 
force,  and  security,  as  just  before  the 
battle,  when  you  are  not  yet  beaten." 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  seems  to 
us  altogether  irresistible ;  but  the  Ar- 
my-chaplain, like  a  bold  man  as  he  is, 
gives  his  adversaries  no  ouarter,  but 
returns  to  the  diarge— driyes  them 
before  him — and  finally  leaves  them 
"  hors  de  combai"  **  To  many  good 
folks,**  he  exclaims,  *'  any  park  looks 
kindlier,  and  smiles  more  sweetly,  than 
a  sulphurous  park  of  artillery ;  and  the 
Warlike  Foot,  which  the  age  is  placed 
on,  is  to  them  the  true  Devil's  cloven 
foot  of  human  nature." 

**  But  finr  my  part  1  think  not  sot  aL 
BMit  as  if  the  party  spirit  of  my  Chria. 
tiaa  aasM,  AttUa,  had  passed  into  bm 
oNipa  strongly  than  was  propei;  I  feal 
myself  iaqidled  still  ftrtheMo  prove  o^ 
canrageonsnais;  wfaieh,  dearest  Friends ! 
1  shall  here  hi  a  fiw  lines  again  do.  This 


proof  I  could  manage  by  mere  inferences 
and  learned  citations.  For  example,  if 
Galen  remarks  that  animals  with  lar^e 
hind-quarters  are  timid,  1  have  nothing 
to  do  hot  turn  round,  and  shew  the  ene- 
my my  baek,  end  what  is  under  it, -in  or- 
der to  cenvhiee  them  that  I  am  not  defi- 
cient in  valoar,  but  hi  flesh.  Again,  if 
by  well-known  experience  it  baa  bean 
found  that  fleali*eacing  prodoees  eaaiaga, 
I  can  evince,  that  in  this  partieolar  I 
yield  to  no  officer  in  the  service ;  thoagh 
it  is  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  not  oa- 
lytorun  up  long  scores  of  coastmeat  with 
their  landlords,  but  also  to  leave  them 
unpaid,  that  ao  1  eveiy  hour  they  as^j 
have  an  open  document  in  the  bands  of 
the  enemy  himself  (the  landlord,)  t^- 
lying  that  they  have  eaten  theb  own  share, 
(with  some  other  people's  too,)  and  so 
pot  common  butcher*meat  on  a  War- 
footing,  living  not  like  others  bjf  bravery, 
butybr  bravery.  As  little  have  I  ever, 
in  my  character  of  chaplain,  shrunk  from 
comparison  with  any  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment, who  may  be  a  true  lion,  and  so 
snatch  every  sort  of  plunder,  but  yet,  like  ' 
Ibis  King  of  Beasts,  is  afraid  of  >v/  <fr 
whor— like  lUng  James  of  finghmd,  that 
scampered  off  at  sight  of  drawn  swords, 
yet  so  much  the  more  gallantly,  before 
all  Europe,  went  out  against  the  storm- 
ing Luther  with  book  and  pen,— does, 
from  a  simiUr  idiosyncrssy,  attack  all 
warlike  armaments  both  by  word  and 
writing.  And  here  I  recolleet  with  sa- 
tisiMstion,  a  bnve^  sub-lientenant,  whose 
eonfsssor  I  was,  (he  still  owes  ase  the 
oonliession-money)  and  who,  ia  respeet 
of  ssoot-heartsdness,  had  In  him  periiaps 
somethUig  of  that  Indian  dog  which  Alex- 
ander had  presented  to  him,  as  a  sort  of 
Dog-Alexander.  By  way  of  trying  this 
crack  dog,  the  Macedonian  made  various 
heroic  or  heraldic  beasts  be  let  loose 
against  him:  first  a  stag;  but  the  ^ 
lay  still :  then  a  sow ;  he  lay  stilli  then 
a  bear;  he  lay  stilL  Alexander  was  on 
the  point  of  condemning  him ;  when  a 
lion  was  let  forth :  the  dog  rose^  and  tore 
the  lion  in  pieces.  So  likewise  the  snb- 
lieutenant  A  challenger,  a  foreign  cn^ 
my,  a  Frenchman,  are  to  him  only  stag^ 
and  sow,  and  bear,  and  he  lies  still  ia  his 
place  I  but  let  his  oMest  enemy^  his  cre- 
ditor, come  and  knock  at  his  gate^  and 
demand  of  him  actaal  smart-money  lor 
long  bygone  pleasures,  thus  presuming  to 
rob  bun  both  of  past  and  present:  the 
sub*lieutenant  rises,  and  throws  his  era- 
ditor  down  stafrs.  I,  atos,  am  still  stand- 
ing by  the  sow;  and  thus»  naturally 
enough,  misunderstood.** 

Almost  the  only  fear  to  which  the  Ar« 
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my^chaolaiii  will  ooniess  himself  sub- 
ject, is  tbe  fear  that  be  is  thought  sub- 
ject to  other  fear.  This  fear  that  other 
people  may  fear  that  he  is  subject  to 
MT/  he  has  expressed  in  a  very  touch- 
ing manner ;  but  we  fear  that  we  have 
not  time  at  present  (our  reluctance 
proceeds  from  no  other  fear)  to  collect 
together  the  yarious  little  ingenious 
sentences  in  which  his  fear  almost 
fears,  as  it  were,  to  give  itself  vent. 
He  publicly  confesses  that  there  are 
peculiarities  in  the  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance of  his  outward  man  that  m 
some  degree  account  for, although  they 
do  not  justify,  the  popular  £lusion . 
that  has  gone  abroad  on  the  subject  of 
his  courage.  * 

**  Whoso,  for  instance,  shall  see  me 
wallring  under  quite  cloudless  skies,  with 
a  wax-cloth  umbrella  over  me,  to  iiim  I 
shall  probably  appear  ridiculous,  so  kmg 
as  he  is  not  aware  that  1  cany  this  urn- 
bfsUa  as  a  thuader.sereen  to  keep  off  any 
bolt  out  of  the  blae  heaven  (whereof 
thc^  aie  several  eiample&in  the  history 
of  tha  Middle  Ages)  from  ttHldng  me  to 
•  death.  My  thunder-screen,  in  iMt,  is 
eiaellytfaatofRetfflarus:  on  a  long  walk- 
ing-stick, 1  cany  the  waK-doth  roof; 
from  the  peak  of  whieh,  depends  a  string 
of  foki-laoe  as  a  conductor ;  and  this,  by 
maans  of  a  key  &steaed  to  it,  which:  it 
trails  along  the  ground,  will  lesid  off  er^tf 
possible  bolt,  and  easily  distribute  it  over 
the  wbole  superAcies.  of  tbe  earth.  With 
this  PartUonnerre  PorkUif  in  my  hand,  I 
can  walk  about  for  weeks,  under  the 
dear  slqrt  witbont  the  smallest  danger. 
This  Diving-bell,  moreover,  protects  me 
against  something  else;  against  shot. 
Yot  who^  in  tbe  latter  end  of  Harvest, 
will  give  me  bhM;k  on  white  that  no  lark- 
ing ninny  of  a 'Sportsman  somewhere, 
when  I  am  out  oijoying  Nature,  sball  so 
fire  off  his  piece  at  an  angle  of  45P,  that 
in  &lling  down  again,  the  shot  needs  on- 
ly light  directly  on  my  erown,  and  so 
eome  to  tbe  same  as  if  I  had  been  shot 
through  the  brain  from  a  side? 

<Mt  is  bad  enongb,  at  any  rate,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  guard  us  from  the 
Moon;  which  at  present  is  bombarding 
uft  with  stones  like  a  very  Tark:  for  this 
paltry  little  £trth*s-trsin-bearer  and  er* 
rand-maid  thinks.  In  these  rebelUoua 
times,  that  she  loo  mast,begio»  forsooth^ 
to  sling  somewhat  against  her  Mother ! 
Ip,  good  truth,  as  matters  stand,  any 
young  Catechist  of  feeling  may  go  out  o' 
njgbtSy  with  whole  limbs,  into  the  nuxm- 
sblne,  a-meditating ;  aud  ere  kmg  (in  the 
midst  of  his  meditation  tbe  villainous  Sa. 
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teUite  biu  him)  come  home  a  pounded 
jeUy.  By  Heaven  I  new  proofs  of  cou- 
rage are  required  of  us  on  every  hand ! 
No  sooner  have  we,  witb  great  efforts, 
got  thunder-rods  manufactured,  and  co- 
met-tails explained  away,  than  the  ene- 
my opens  new  batteries  in  the  Moon,  or 
somewhere  else  in  the  Blue  !** 

Such  is  the  perversity  of  the  minds 
of  the  million,  that  the  merits  of  fore- 
sight obtain  from  them  less  admiration 
than  those  of  counu^e,  and  SchmeU 
zle  thinks  it,  theremre,  neconary  to 
recount  an  equestrian  exploit  whieh 
he  performed,  to  manifest  how  ludi- 
crous the  most  serious  foresight,  with 
all  imaginable  inward  courage,  often 
extemaUy  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  Many  equestrians  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  a  horse 
that  runs  away — few  with  those  of  a 
horse  that  walks  away— but  we  cannot 
help,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  adven- 
ture which  the  Arm^-chaplain  is  about 
to  recount,  describing,  in  a  very  few 
words,  our  sensations  on  one  occasion, 
when  we  were  run  away  with  on 
horseback  b^  a  half-blood  mare,  who 
we  verily  believe  must  have  been  got  by 
Satan  out  of  Devil's  Dam.  We  give 
our  honour — and  our  name  if  desired 
— that  the  statement  is  verbatim  and 
literatim  true. 

We  were  sitting  rather  nedigently 
on  this  infernal  animal,  whi^,  up  to 
that  day,  had  seemed  quiet  as  a  lamb 
— ^kissing  bur  hand  to  Mrs  Davison, 
then  Miss  Duncan,  and  in  the  blaze 
of  her  fame,  when  a  Highland  regi- 
ment,'no  doubt  the  Forty-second,  thiat 
had  been  trudging  down  the  Mound, 
so  silently  that  we  never  h^ard  them, 
all  at  once,  and  without  the  fdightcst 
warning,  burst  out,  with  all  their 
bagpipes,  into  one  pibrodi!  The. 
mare — to  do  her  justice — had  been 
bred  in  England,  and  ridden,  as  a 
charger,  by  an  adjutant  to  an  English 
regiment.  She  was  even  fond  of  music 
-—and  ddighted  to  prance  behind  the 
band — unterrifled  by  cymbals  or  great 
drum.  She  never  moved  in  a  roar  of 
artillery,  at  reviews— and,  had  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh— Lord  bless  it- 
been  self-involved,  at  that  moment, 
in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
round  its  entire  circle  of  cannon,  that 
mare  would  not  so-  much  aa  have 
pricked  up  her  ears,  whisked  her  tail, 
or  lifted  a  hoof.  But  the  pibroch 
was  more  than  horse-flesh  anu  blood 
could  endure — and  oft'  we  two  went 
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like  ft  whirlwind.  Where  we  went— 
that  is  to  MY,  what  were  the  names-of 
the  few  first  streets  along  which  we 
were  home,  is  a  question  which,  as  a 
man  of  reradty,  we  nrast  positive- 
ly decline  answering.  For  some  short 
space  of  time,  lines  of  houses  reeled 
by  without  a  single  face  at  the  win* 
dows — and  these,  We  have  since  con- 
jectnred,  might  be  North  and  South 
Hknover  Street,  and  Queen  Street. 
By  and  by  we  surely  were  in  some- 
thing like  a  square— could  it  be  Char- 
lotte Squsre?  and  round  and  round 
itwe  flew — three,  four,  five,  or  six 
times,  as  horsemen  do  at  the  Caledonian 
amphitheatre — for  the  animal  had  got 
blind  with  terror,  and  kept  viciously 
reasoning  In  a  circle.  What  a  show 
of  faces  at  all  the  windows  then !  A 
shriek  still  accompanied  us  as  we  clat- 
tered, and  thundered*  and  lightened 
along ;  and,  unless  our  ears  Km,  there 
were  occasional  fits  of  stifled  laughter, 
and  once  or  twice  a  guflaw ;  for  there 
was  now  a  ringing  of  lost  stirrups— and 
much  holding  of  the  mane.  One  com- 
plete round  was  executed  by  us,  first 
ou  the  shoulder  beyond  the  pommel, 
secondly,  on  the  neck ;  thirdly^  be* 
iween  the  ears;  fourthly,  between 
the  fbr^egs,  in  a  place  called  the  coun- 
tar,  with  our  arms  round  the  jugular 
veins  of  the  flying  plKnomenon,  and 
•^  toes  in  the  air.  Thatwa^  indeed, 
the  crisis  of  our  feter,  but  we  made  a 
wonderful  recovery  back  into  the  sad- 
dle—righring  liks  a  boat  capdsed  in  a 
sudden  sauaU  at  sea-^and  once  more, 
with  accelerated  speed,  away  past  the 
pitlarefl  front  of  St  Qeoree'i  Church ! 
The  Castle  and  all  its  rocks,  in 
peristrephic  panorama,  then  floated 
ctouilUke  by— and  we  saw  the  whole 
mile^length  of  Prince's- Street  stretch. 
ed  before  us,  studded  with  innumera- 
ble coaches,  chaises,  chariots,  carts, 
waggons,  drays,  gigs,  shandrydans,  and 
Wheel-barroars,  through  among  which 
we  dashed,  as  if  they  had  been  as  much 
gingerbreatl — while  men  on  horseback 
were  seen  flinging  themselves  off^,  and 
drivers  dismounting  in  all  directions, 
making  their  escape  up  flights  of  steps 
and  common  stairs — ^mothers  or  nur- 
ses with  broods  of  young  children 
flying  hither  and  thither  In  distrac- 
tion, or  standing  mi  Uie  very  crown  of 
the  causeway,  wringing  their  hands  in 
despair.  The  wheel- Wrows  were  ea- 
wAy  disposed  of— nor  was  there  much 
fereater  difficnlty  with  the  gigs  and 


sfaandrydant.  Btttth^hadniey-eoadies 
stood  confoondedlv  hi  the  way — and 
a  waggon,  drawn  by  foor  horses,  and 
heaped  up  to  the  very  sky  with  b«r- 
bsrrels,  Mke  the  Tdwer  of  Babel  or 
Babylon,  did  indeed  give  us  pause — 
but  ere  we  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
the  ^ortness  of  himisn  life,  we  broke 
through  between  the  leaders  and  the 
wheels  with  a  crash  of  leathern  breech- 
ing, dismounted  collars,  riven  hamess, 
and  tumbling  of  enormous  horses  that 
was  perilous  to  hear;  when,  as  Sin 
and  Satan  would  have  it — would  yon 
believe  it,  there,  twenty  kilts  deep  at 
Hie  least,  was  the  same  accursed  Hi^* 
land  regiment,  the  Forty-second,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  all  its  pipers  in  the 
van,  the  pibroch  yelling*  squeaking, 
sqnealingygrunting,  mro  wling,  roarii^ 
as  if  it  had  only  that  verv  instant 
broken  out— «o,  suddenly  to  the  righu 
about    went   the   bag-pipe*haiuited 
maie,  and  away  up  the  Moond,  past 
the  pictures  of  Irish  Giaata— Fcmala 
Dwarfii— Albifios — an  Kiephatt  » 
dorsed  with  towtra   .Tig|BrBandLk»a 
of  all  sorts— and  a  krga  wooden  biukU 
ing,  like  a,  pmnnid,  in  whish  tki&m 
was  the  thundering  of  esBnon — for  the 
battle,  we  rather  Mvk,  of  Carapei^ 
down  was  going  on— the  Bank  %$ 
Scotland  seemed  to  sink  into  tiie  Nor» 
Lodi— one  gleam  through  the  window 
of  the  eyes  of  the  IMreetor.  General— 
and  to  he  sure  how  we  did  make  the 
street- stalls  of  the  I^wn-market  spin ! 
The  man  in  St  Giles's  steqile  was 
playing  his  One  o'clock  Tune  on  the 
bells  heedless  in  that  elevation  of  cur 
career — in  less  than  no  time  John 
Knox,  preaching  from  a  house  half- 
way down  the  Canongate,  gave  us  the 
go-by — and  down  thropgh  one  long 
wide  sprawl  of  men,  women*  and  chil« 
dren,  we  wheeled  past  the  Gothic 
fron^  and  round  tite  south  an^  ot 
Holy  rood,  and  acmes  the  King  s  Park, 
whare  wan   and  witherad   aportUy. 
debtors  held  up  theiK  hauls -and  oricd. 
Hurra— haira^uira—withaiU  atop-, 
or  6tay»  «p  the  rocky  w^  that.lsada 
10  St  Anthony's  WcJl  and  Chapels 
and  now  it  was  manifest  that  we  were 
bound  for  the  smnmit  of  Arthur'a 
Seat.    We  hope  that  we  were  suffi- 
ciently thankful  that  a  direetkHi  was 
not  taken  towards  Salisbury  Cmg8» 
where  we  should  have  been  dashed 
into  manr  milhon  pwws,— in  whidi 
case  this  lllmsine  ''must  have  depi 
in  uncrcateif  dust."    Free  now  from 
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evn  tiie  IK^jblefl  ■ttborbui  hnpedU 
mcnty  obitad«^  or  iatenrnptioiiy  we 
begin  to  eye  eor  gnduall f  miDg 
sitiiatf on  in  ufe^-«iid  lookiiig  over  onr 
riMidder^  die  right  of  dcy  and  let  wis 
indeed  magniftDent  There  in  the  di«b 
tinoe  rose  Nortfi  Berwick  Laiw-^lrat 
dumgh  we  hare  plenty  of  time  now  fiir 
deienption,  we  nad  scant  Hme  then 
for  behol^ng  perhaps  the  noblest 
scenery  in  Scotland.  ITp  With  us— up 
with  us  into  the  doudfr— and  just  as 
St  Giles's  bells  ceased  to  jingle,  and 
both  Rirths  broke,  we  crowned  the 
summit,  and  sat  on  horseback  like 
King  Arthur 'himself,  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  1* 

Now,  it  is  with  this  little  incident 
that  bef(^  ourselves,  thatf  we  wish  to 
contrast  an  adventure  of  the  Army- 
chaplain,  Schmdzle,  as  recorded  u) 
bis  autobiogrqihy.    It  is  as  follows : 

«•  My  evil  star  would  have  it,  that  I 
riKiuld  oaee  in  Vienna  gat  upon  a  back- 
horse;  a  pretty  enoo^  Iioney-coloored 
nag,  but  old  and  hard-montbed  as  Satan ; 
SO  that  the  beast,  in  the  next  street, 
went  off  #ith  me ;  and  this  in  trath— 
only  at  a  uaik.  No  pulling,  no  tugging 
took  effect;  I,  at  last^  on  the  back  ol 
this  3elf-riding.horse,  made  signals  of 
distress,  snd  cried :  *  Stop  him,  good 
people,  for  God's  sske  stop  him ;  my  horse 
IS  off!*  Bnt  these  simple  persons,  seebg 
the  beast  move  idoog  as  sknrly  as  a 
Beiehsho&ath  law-suit,  or  the  DaUy  Post* 
Wagen,  coold  net  hi  the  lesstnnderstand 
the  matter,  tiU  I  cHed  as  tf  possessed  i 
«  Stop  him,  then,  ye  Uoekheads  and  joH^ 
heads;  don't  700  see  that  I  cannot  bold 
the  nag?*  But  now,  to  these  noodles^ 
the  sight  of  a  hard-mouthed  horse  goin| 
Off  with  its  rider  step  by  step,  seemed 
iWcoloos  rather  ttian  otherwise:  half 
Vienna  gathered  ttself  like  a  eometwtril 
beUnd  my  beast  and  me.  Mnee  Kaa<* 
nits,  the  best  horseman  of  the  eentnryj 
(the  last,)  pttlled  up  to  fritow  me.  Imyi 
self  sat  and  swam  like  a  perpendieoM 
piece  of  dfift4oe  on  my  hon^.colotted 
nag,  wMeh  stalked  on,  on,  step  by  step :  m 
nany-eomerad,  red-coated  lettcr»earrien 
was  delivering  his  letters,  to  the  right  and 
left  in  the  various  stories,  and  he  still 
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crossed  over  be(bre  me  again;  with  satiri.. 
cal  features,  because  the  ni^  went  along 
too  riowlv.  The  Schvansd^derer,  or 
tVaindasher,  (the  person,  as  you  know, 
who  drives  along  the  streets  with  a  hugs 
barrel  of  water,  and  besplashes  them  wlut 
a  leathern  pipe  of  three  ells  loqg  fh>m  an 
iron  trough)  came  across  the  haunches 
of  my  horse,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
duty,  wetted  both  these  and  myself  in  a 
very  cooling  manner,  though,  for  my  part^ 
I  had  too  much  cold  sweat  on  me  ali 
ready,  to  need  any  fresh  refrigeration. 
On  my  infernal  Trojan  Horse  (only  1 
myself  was  Tiroy,  not  berldden  but  ri- 
ding to  destruetton),  I  arrived  at  Malalehii 
(a  suburb  of  Vienna,)  or  perliaps,  se  con* 
rosed  were  my  senses,  it  might  be  quite 
another  range  of  streets.  At  last,  late  in 
the  dnsk,  I  had  to  torn  into  the  Prater; 
and  here^  long  after  the  Evening  Onn,  to 
my  horror,  and  quite  against  the  policah 
rules,.keep  riding  to  SAd  fro  on  my  ho^ 
ney-coloured  nag;  and  possibly  I  might 
even  have  passed  the  night  on  him,  had 
not  flcgr  brother-in-law,  the  Dragoon,  ob* 
ssrved  my  plight^  and  so  found  me  stiU 
ritttng  firm  as  a  roek  on  my  runaway 
steed.  He  made  no  ceremonies ;  caoghi 
the  brute;  and  put  the  pleasant  quea* 
tkm :  Why  I  had  not  wuilted,  and  cone 
off  by  groundi«nd*lofty  tsmbliag?  thou|^ 
be  knewihll  wellt  that  for  this  a  wooden^ 
hora%  whidi  slaada  srill,  is  requirits^ 
Howsfur,  he.  look  me  down  1  and  so^ 
after  isH  this  riding,  hsne  snd  nsa  got 
with  whole  skins  snd  unbtokfls 


We  are  now  sttffidently  wdl  now 
quainted  with  the  eharieter  of  ^ 
army  ehaphin>  to  feel  an  interest  ii^ 
bis  fortunes— and  ask  ourselves  what 
is  taking  him  to  FlSts  ?  Tou  shall 
heai^— he  goes  to  present  to  the  Mini- 
ster,  and  General  von  Schabacker,  a 
petition,  praying  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  indemnify  and  reward  him, 
as  an  ui^ustly  deposed  Army-chap* 
lain,  by  a  catechetical  nrofessorship* 
The  distance  to  Fl&tz  mm  his  own 
2u»ne  is  not  greet,  and  he  has  taken 
bis  place  in  the  post-coach.  ''TheStd 
of  July/  wrkes  Schmelale,  ''sbout 
five  in  the  afternoon,  was  now,  by  the 


*  It  is  right  to  mantion,  that  onr  mare  had  a  few  weeks  before  (ridden  by  Colonel 
X«e|gb|  then  in  the  Castle)  performed  a  match  against  time,  (we  forget  the  number 
Cf  arinute%)  from  thedcaw-bridge  of  the  esplanade  to  the  summit  of  Arthur's  Sear. 
As  her  confosion  subsided,  she  naturally  enough  conceived  that  she  was' engaged  In 
doing  the  match  over  again-««nd  the  Cict,  therefore.  Independently  of  Its  merits  as 
A  mere  sporting  achievement,  is  valuable  also  as  a  **  p^chological  curiosfty,"  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Horse, 
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way-bill  of  th^  regular  posUooach^ 
irreT(5cably  fixed  for  my  departure.'* 
His  wife  Berpelchen,  as  he  called  his 
Tcutoberga,  is  to  follow  on  the  24th, 
the  intermediate  day,  the  23d,  being 
that  on  which  he  purposes  to  present 
his  petition*  He,  therefore,  assembles 
his  little  knot  of  domestics,  and  pro* 
mulgates  to  them  the  household  law 
and  valedictory^  rescript,  which,  after 
his  departure,  in  the  first  nlace,  before 
Uie  outset  of  his  wife,  anu,  in  the  se« 
eond  place,  after  her  outset,  thej  were 
rigorously  to  obey,— explaimng  to 
them  especially  whatever,  in  cases  of 
ooufiagrations,  house-breakings,  thun- 
der-storms, or  transits  of  troops,  it 
would  behove  them  to  do.  To  his 
wife  he  delivers  an  inventory  of  the 
best  goods  in  their  little  register-ship, 
whi(£  goods  she,  in  case  the  house 
takes  fire,  is  in  the  first  place  to  se* 
cure. 

'  *<  I  ordered  her,  in  stormy  nights,  (the 
peculiar  thier-weather,)  to  put  our  Eolian 
harp  in  the  window^  that  so  any  villain* 
ous  prowler  might  in^agine  I  was  fiuita-> 
sying  on  my  instrument,  and  therefore 
awake:  for  like  reasons,  also,  to  take 
the  hoase-dog  within  doors  by  day,  that 
he  might  sleep  then,  and  so  be  livelier  at 
night  I  farther  counselled  her  to  have 
an  eye  on  the  focas  of  every  knot  in  the 
panes  of  the  stable-window,  nay,  on  every 
gUss  of  water  she  might  set  down  in  the 
house ;  as  I  had  already  often  recounted 
to  her  examples  of  such  accidental  burn- 
ing-glasses having  set  whole  buildings  in 
flames,  I  then  appointed  her  the  hour 
when  she  was  to  set  out  on  Friday  morn- 
ing  to  follow  me ;  and  recapitulated  more 
emphatically  the  household  precepts, 
Which,  prior  to  her  departure,  ^e  must 
afresh  inculcate  on  her  domestics.** 

The  parting  from  his  wife,  for  the 
long  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  is  very 
"pathetic,  and  may  not  be  read  without 
tears*  His  last  words  to  her  are,— 
**  Now,  Berga,  if  there  be  a  re-union 
appointed  for  us,  surely  it  is  either  in 
Heaven  or  FlStz,  and  I  hope  in  God 
it  is  the  latter."  With  these  words, 
the  post-coach  whirled  stoutly  away — 
and  Schmelzle  looks  round  through 
the  back*window  at  his  own  good  ht- 
tie  village  of  Neusattel,  the  steeples 
of  which  are  rising  aloft  like  an  epi- 
taphium  over  his  life,  or  over  his  body, 
Mrh||»,  to  return  a  lifeless  corpse. 
But  before  setting  ofi^,  we  forgot  to 
nentioo  that — 

**  I  now  packed  in  two  diAereat  sorts 
of  aMdieines,  heating  as  well  as  cooling, 
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against  two  different  possibilities ;  alto 
my  old  splints  for  arm  o»  leg  breakages^ 
in  case  the  coach  overset;  and  (out  of 
fbresight)  two  times  the  money  I  was 
likely  to  need.  Only  here  I  couM  bate 
wished,  so  uncertain  is  the  stowsge  of 
snch  things,  that  I  had  been  an  Ape  with 
cheek-pouches,  or  some  sort  of  Oppos- 
som  with  a  natural  ^hag,  that  so  I  might 
have  r^osited  these  necessaries  of  ex- 
btence  in  pockets  which  were  sensitive. 
Shaving  is  a  task  I  always  go  through 
before  setting  out  on  journeys ;  having  a 
rational  mistrust  against  stranger  blood- 
thirsty barbers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  I 
retained  my  beard ;  since,  however  close 
shaved,  it  would  have  grown  again  by 
the  road  to  such  a  length  that  i  could 
have  fronted^  no  Minister  and  General 
with  it." 

The  Amy-chaplain  takes  with  him, 
as  a  8af(^;uard,  his  brother-in-law,  a 
bold  dragoon,  and  a  fire-eater.  But 
he  frankfy  confesses  that  the  assem« 
bla^e  in  the  Post-coach,  and  conver« 
sational  pic-nic,  is  far  from  being  to 
his  taste,  the  whole  of  them  suspi- 
cious unknown  rabble  whom  the  Fmtz 
cattle-market  was  alluring  to  its  scent. 
"  Beside  me,"  he  writes,  "  sat  a  per- 
son, who,  in  all  human  probability, 
was  a  harlot ;  on  her  breast,  a  dwsrf 
intending  to  exhibit  himself  at  the 
fair ;  on  the  other  side  a  rat-catcher 
j^azing  at  me ;  and  a  blind  passenger, 
m  a  red  mantle." 

<<  That  rascals  among  these  people 
would  not  study  me^  and  my  properties 
and  accidents,  to  entangle  me  in  their 
snares,  no  man  could  be  my  surety.  In 
strange  places,  I  even,  out  of  prudence, 
avoki  looking  long  up  at  any  jail- window ; 
because  some  losel,  sitting  behind  the 
bars,  nuy,  in  a  moment,  oUl  down  out 
of  mere  malice  :  *  How  goes  it,  comrade 
Schmelsle  ?*  or  fiuther,  because  any  larfc. 
ing  catchpoll  may  iancy  I  am  planning  a 
rescue  for  some  confederate  above.  From 
another  sort  of  prudence,  little  different 
firom  this,  I  also  make  a  point  of  never 
taming  round  when  any  booby  cailSyThief! 
after  ma** 

'  As  to  the  dwarf,  the  Army-chaplain 
had  no  objection  to  travelling  with 
him  whithersoever  he  pleased;  bat 
the  wretch  thought  to  raise  a  particu^ 
lar  delectation  in  his  mind  by  promi- 
sinff  that  his  Pollux  and  brotner  in 
traoe^  an  extraordinary  giant,  would 
overtake  the  Post-coach  by  midnight. 
Both  of  these  noodles  (for  so  Schmel- 
sle calls  them  in  his  peevish  fears) 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  in  company 
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to  fun,  as  ffdptocai  exan;enitora  of 
opposite  roagmttides ;  the  dwarf  bdng 
the  convex  magnifying  glass  to  the 
giant,  and  the  giant  the  concave  dimi^ 
nishing  glass  of  the  dwarf.  The  rat- 
catcher greatly  dLiturhed  the  Anny- 
diapkin.  For  besides  the  unprepos- 
aessmg  profession  of  poisoning  follow- 
ed by  tms  destroying  angel  of  rats,  thib 
'Mouse-Atropos,  he  bad  many  dan- 
gerous features — a  stabbing  look,  pier- 
^ng  you  like  a  stiletto — and  a  lean, 
sharp,  honey  visage,  conjoined  widi 
bis  enumeration  of  his  stock  of  poi- 
sons ;  while  there  was  a  sly  stillness 
about  him — a  sly  smile,  as  if  in  some 
comer  he  noticed  a  mouse  aa  he  would 
Notice  a  man. 

"  Nor  was  I  fitf  wrong,  I  believe ;  for 
soon  after  this,  he  began  quite  coolly  to 
infonn  the  company,  in  which  were  a 
dwarf  and  a  female,  that,  in  his  time,  he 
had,  not  without  enjoyment,  run  ten  men 
through  the  body ;  bad  with  great  con- 
venience hewed  off  a  dozen  men's  arms; 
alowly  split  four  heads,  torn  out  two 
hearts,  and  more  of  the  like  sort ;  while 
none  of  them,  otherwise,  persons  of  spi- 
rit, had  in  the  least  resisted :  '  but  why?* 
added  he,  with  a  poisonous  smile,  and 
taking  the  hat  from  his  odious  bald- 
pate;  *  I  am  invulnerable.  Let  any  one 
of  the  company  that  chooses  lay  as  much 
fire  on  my  bare  crown  as  he  likes,  I  shall 
not  mind  it.' 

"  My  brother-in-law,  the  Dragoon,  di- 
rectly  kindled  hb  tinder-box,  and  put  a 
heap  of  the  burning  matter  on  the  Rat- 
catcher's poll ;  but  the  fellow  stood  it, 
as  if  It  had  been  a  mere  picture  of  fire, 
and  the  two  looked  expectingly  at  one 
another ;  and  the  former  smiled  very  fool- 
ishly, saying — *  It  was  simply  pleasant 
to  him,  like  a  good  warming-plaster ;  for 
Jthis  was  always  the  wintry  region  of  his 
body.' 

'*  Here  the  Dragoon  groped  a  little  on 
the  naked  skull,  and  cried  with  amaze- 
ment, that  '  it  was  as  cold  as  a  knee- 
pan.' 

"  But  now  the  fellow,  to  our  horror^ 
after  some  preparations,  actually  lifted 
off  the  quarter-scuU,  and  held  it  out  to 
us,  saying — *  He  had  it  sawed  off  a  mur- 
derer, his  own  having  accidentally  been 
broken;'  and  withal  explained,  that  the 
stabbing  and  arm-cutting  he  had  talked 
of  was  to  be  understood  as  a  jest,  seeing 
he  had  merely  done  it  in  the  character 
of  Famulus  at  an  Anatonucal  Theatre." 

Nor  is  the  red- man  tied  blind  pas-. 
senp;er  less  charming  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way  than  the  rat-catcher. 
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*'  I  come  now  to  the  red-ssantled  Blind 
I^issenger ;  most  probably  an  Etmgri  or 
B/^u^i  for  be  speaks  German  not  worse 
than  he  does  Freneh ;  and  bis  name,  I 
think,  was  Jetm  Fkrf  or  Jeon  Fornix  or 
some  inch  thing,  i^  indeed,  he  had  any 
iMmCb  His  red  cloak,  notwithstanding 
this  his  identity  of  colour  with  the  Hang- 
man, would  in  itself  have  remained  heart- 
ily indifferent^  to  me,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  singular  'circnnistaace^  that  he  had 
already  five  time%  contrary  to  all  expeo- 
tation,  come  upon  ma  in  five  different 
towns,  (in  great  Berlin,  in  little  Ho4  io 
Coborg,  Meiningen,  and  Bayreuth,)  and 
each  of  these  tiaMS,  had  looked  at  me 
significantly  enough,  and  then  gone  his 
ways.  Whether  this  Jetm  Pierre  is  dog- 
ging me  with  hostile  intent  or  not,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  to  our  fisncy,  at  any  rate, 
no  object  can  be  gratifying  that  thus, 
with  corps  of  observation,  or  out  of  loop- 
holes, holds  and  aims  at  us  with  moa- 
kets,  which  for  year  after  year  it  shall 
move  to  this  side  and  that,  without  our 
knowing  on  whom  it  is  to  fire.  Still 
more  offensiFC  did  Redcloak  become  to 
me,  when  he  began  to  talk  about  his  soft 
mildness  of  soul ;  a  thing  which  seemed 
either  to  betoken  pumping  you  or  un- 
dermining you. 

<*  I  replied :  *  Sir,  I  am  just  com% 
with  my  brother-in-law.  here,  Crom  the 
field  of  battle,  (the  last  affair  was  at  Fim- 
pelstadt,)  and  so  perhsps  am  too  much 
of  a  humour  lor  fire,  pluck,  and  war- 
fury;  and  to  many  a  one,  who  hq>pena 
to  have  a  roaring  waterspout  of  a  hearty 
it  may  be  well  if  his  clerical  character 
(which  is  mine)  rather  enjoins  on  hiip 
mildness  than  wUdness.  However,  aU 
mildness  has  its  iron  limit.  If  any 
thoughtless  dog  chanee  to  anger  me,  in 
the  first  heat  of  rage^  1  kick  my  UnU 
through  him;  and  after  me,  my  good 
bcother  here  will  perhaps  drive  matters 
twice  as  finr,  for  he  is  the  man  to  do  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  singular;  but  I.coiw 
foss,  I  regret  to  this  day,  that  once  when 
a  boy  I  received  three  blows  from  aiv- 
other,  without  tightly  i^turniog  them; 
and  I  often  feel  as  if  I  must  still  pay 
them  to  his  descendants.  In  sooth,  if  I 
but  chance  to  see  a  child  running  off  like 
a  dastard  from  the  weak  attack  of  a  child 
like  himself,  1  cannot  for  my  life  under*- 
stand  his  running,  and  can  scarcely  keep 
from  intcrfenug  to  save  him  by  a  deci- 
sive knock.' 

.  "  The  Passenger  meanwhile  was  sosi- 
ling,  not  in  the  best  fashion. .  He  gave 
himself  out  for  a  Legations- Rath,  and 
seemed  fox  enough  for  such  a  post ;  but 
a  mad  fox  will,  in  the  long  run^  bite  me 
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M  cAbMly  M  ft  mad  wolf  wilL  For  the 
rest,  I  ealmlf  went  on  wkh  wj  eulogy 
•o  coerege;  onlj  that,  inecced  of  todi- 
eroui  geiconftdinfr  wliich  dtroetlj  beCnqpe 
the  oowirdt  I  porposeljr  expreMod  mytelf 
fa  weeds  et  ooee  oool,  eleeri  end  flim. 

«« « I  em  eltegether  for  MonliigiiereeA. 
vieok*  Mid  I : '  Fear  nothing  hot  I(M&* 

«*  '  I  «gnin»*  replied  the  Legetiooe- 
manyWith  useleas  wiredfmwing»  *  I  should 
feer  egaln  that  1  did  not  suflSciently  foar 
fear,  but  continoed  too  dastardly.* 

•«<  To  this  fear,  also»'  repUed  I  eoldly, 
<  I  set  limits.  A  man,  for  instance^  may 
not  in  tlie  least  belitye  in,  or  be  afraid  oif 
ghosts;  andyet  by  night  may  bathe  hin^ 
■elf  in  cold,  sweat,  and  this  purely  out  of 
terror  at  the  dreadful  fright  he  should  be 
in,  (especkUy  with  what  whiffs  of  epilep- 
aiee,  foUing.sioknesaes,  and  so  forth,  he 
might  be  visited,)  in  case  simply  his  own 
ftoo  yivid  foncy  should  create  any  wild 
feftr-imags^  and  hang  it  up  in  the  air  ba- 


ilie Armv-duplain  it  beffinniiigto 
with  moat  deToutlT  that  be  had  nerer 

Kt  his  fbot  into  toe  Pott-coach  that 
^  between  Neusattel  and  Fl&tz,  fill- 
ed, as  it  is,  with  ''  snch  a  dreadM 
eompany/'  more  than  enongh  to  appal 
die  stoutett  hearty  and  fi'eese  with 
horror  the  blood  in  the  veint  of  a 
piomed  or  Achilles.  At  thit  critity 
lliere  is  a  thunder-storm* 

^  A  loud  storm  of  thunder,  ovwrtaking 
the  stage-eoach,  altered  the  diecoursOk 
Ton,  my  Friendis,  knowing  me  as  n  man 
not  ^ite  destitute  of  some  tiactuie  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  will  easily  guess  my 
precautions  against  thunder.  I  place 
tnyself  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
foem,  (often,. when  suspicious  clouds  are 
«ut,  I  stay  whole  nights  on  it,)  and  by 
«arelul  remotml  of  all  conductors,  ringi^ 
iNiddes,  and  so  forth,  I  here  sit  thundeiw 
proof,  and  listen  with  a  oool  spirit  to  this 
^elementid  musie  of  the  cloud-kettledrum. 
These  precautions  haTc  nerer  harmed 
me,  fori  am  still  alire  at  this  date:  and 
to  the  present  hour,  I  congratukte  mf- 
■elf  on  once  hurrying  out  of  churchy 
though  I  had  confossed  but  the  day  pre- 
Ykms ;  and  running,  without  more  ceQ»- 
inony,  and  before  I  had  reeeired  the  si^ 
erament,  into  the  charnel-house,  because 
^  heavy  thunder^cloud  (which  dkl,  in 
foot,  strike  the  ehurchyud  lindentree) 
was  hovering  over  it.  So  soon  as  the 
elottd  had  disfoaded  itseli;  I  returned 
tnm  the  cbameUiouse  into  the  church, 
ttod  was  happy  enough  to  come  in  after 
the  Hangman,  (usually  the  last,)  and  to 
ttai  participate  hi  the  Feast  of  Love. 


**Saeh,for  my  own  part,iiayi 
nerofproceedmg:  but  in  the  fall  si  _ 
ooach,  I  met  with  men  to  whom  Natml 
Philosophy  was  no  philosophy  at  alL 
For  when  the  clouds  gathered  dreadfoUy 
together  over  our  coach-canopy,  an^ 
aparkling^  began  to  play  through  the  a^, 
like  so  many  flre-flies,  and  I  at  last  could 
not  but  request  that  the  sweating  coaeb- 
conclave  would  at  least  bring  out  their 
watches,  rings,  money,  and  such  like^ 
and  put  them  all '  into  one  of  the  car- 
riage-pockets, that  none  of  us  might  have 
a  conductor  on  his  body ;  not  only  would 
no  one  of  them  do  it,  but  my  own  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Dragoon,  even  sprang 
out,  with  naked  drawn  sword,  to  the 
coach-box;  and  swore  that  he  would  con- 
duct the  thunder  all  away  bimseir.  Nor 
do  I  know  whetiier  this  desperate  mortal 
was  not  acting  pmdently ;  for  our  posU 
tion  widiin  was  frightftil,  and  any  oae 
of  us  might  every  moment  be  a  dead 
man.  At  last,  to  crown  all,  I  got  into 
n  half  attercation  with  two  of  the  itide 
members  of  our  leathern  household,  the 
Poisoner  and  the  Harlot ;  teehig^  by  dieir 
questions,  they  almost  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, that,^in  our  conversational  pic- 
nic, espedafiy  with  the  Blind  BMsengtr, 
I  had  not  always  come  off  with  the  bMt 
sharBi  Such  an  imputatfon  wounds  your 
honour  to  the  quick ;  andin  my  breast 
there  wat  a  thunder  louder  than  that 
above  us:  however,  I  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  needfol  exchange  of  sharp 
words  as  quietly  and  slowly  as  possible; 
and  I  quarrelled  softly,  and  In  a  low  tonc^ 
lest  in  the  end  a  whole  coachfol  of  peo- 
ple, set  in  arms  against  each  other,  might 
get  into  heat  and  perspiration ;  and  so^ 
by  vapour  steaming  tluough  the  coach-* 
root  conduct  the  too  near  thunderbolt 
down  into  the  midst  of  us.  At  last,  I 
laid  before  the  company  the  whole  theory 
of  Electricity,  m  clear  words,  but  low 
and  slow,  (striving  to  avoid  all  emistlott 
of  vapour,)  and  especially  endeavoured 
to  fr^hten  them  away  from  fear.  For, 
indeed,  Uirough  fear,  the  stroke— nay, 
two  strokes,  the  electric  or  the  apopleo> 
tic— might  hit  any  one  of  us ;  since  in 
Erxleben  and  Reimarus,  it  is  suffiden^ 
proved,  that  violent  fear,  by  the  transpi. 
ration  it  causes,  may  attract  the  light- 
ning. I  accordingly,  in  some  fear  of  my 
own  and  other  people's  fear,  represented 
to  the  passengers  that  now,  in  a  coach  so 
hot  and  crowded,  with  a  drawn  sword  on 
the  coach  box  piercing  the  verv  light- 
ning, with  the  thundercloud  nangin^ 
over  us,  and  even  with  so  manv  transpi- 
rations from  incipient  fear;  hi  short,  with 
such  visible  danger  on  every  hand,  they 
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ivoulii  not,  all  abd  waaiatj^  be  •mitten  to 
4Mth  in  m  few  BUBOtes. 

«<*  O  HeeT^r  died  I«  '  Counge! 
oidy  conrage !  No  fieer,  sot  eren  fear  of 
fear!  Would  yoa  have  Frondence  to 
■hoot  ypu  here  fitting,  like  to  manj  iiares 
hnnted  into  a  pinfold  ?  Fear,  if  yon  like^ 
when  you  are  oat  of  the  coach ;  fear  to 
yoor  heart's  content,  in  other  places 
where  there  ii  leea  to  be  afraid  of;  only 
not  here,  not  here!' 

**  I  shall  not  determine  since  among 
Billions  scarcely  one  man  dies  by  than?- 
dar-douds,  but  millions  peihaps  by  snow- 
clood%  and  rain-douds,  and  thin  mist-^ 
whether  my  Coaehi^erBMn  eonld  have 
made  any  daim  to  a  priie  for  man-eaving ; 
however,  at  Inst^  all  nnfaiinred,  and  dri*. 
vmg  towards  a  minbow,  we  entered  the 
town  of  Vierstidteo,  where  dwelt  a  Post- 
mastert  in  the  only  stseet  which  the  pfooe 
had." 

Hie  btmvo  ▲rmy-chaplain  has  now, 
with  DO  InooDsiderable  heroiem,  un- 
dergene  one  itage— and,  having  pio- 
XMj  Ibrtifled  himself  with  some 
■chnaps,  proceeds  magnammoiiBly  from 
VientAdten  towards  NierdhersohoDt. 
About  ten  o'dodc  the  whole  party, 
himself  excepted,  including  the  poau* 
lion,  fell  asleep,  and  n  new  spuroe  of 
hsa  is  thus  opened  up,  and  continues 
to  flow  over  him  during  the  dark 
hours. 

•<  I  hsd  now  a  glorloas  opportunity  of 
Ibllowfaig  Lavater's  counsel,  to  apply  the 
physfognomical  ellwand  specially  to  sleep- 
en,  sfaiee  sleep,  like  death,  expresiei  the 
gennlne  form  in  coarser  lines.  Other 
sleepers  not  in  stage*coadies  1  think  it 
less  advissMe  to  mete  with  this  ellwand  i 
^viog  always  an  apprehension  lest  some 
fellow,*bnt  pretending  to  be  asleep,  ms]^ 
the  uistant  I  am  near  enough,  start  up  as 
in  a  dream,  and  deceitfully  phmt  such  a 
knock  on  the  phyaiognoinical  mensunip 
tor's  own  fecial  structure,  as  to  exdude 
it  for  ever  from  appearing  in  any  Phy- 
siognomical Ffagnunts,  (itself  being  re- 
duced to  one,)  either  in  the  stippled  or 
line  style.  Nay,  might  not  the  most 
honest  sleeper  in  the  world,  pust  while 
jou  are  in  hand  with  his  physiognomical 
dissection,  lay  about  him,  spurred  on  by 
honour  in  some  cudgellhig-scene  he  may 
be  dreaming;  and  in  a  few  instants  of  dap- 
perdawing,  and  kicking,  and  trampling^ 
lull  you  into  a  much  more  lasting  sleep 
than  that  out  of  which  he  was  awaken- 
ed?" 

It  is  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  in 
alittle  village;  while  Schmdale's  bfo- 


ther-ln-law  tbe^  Drngot^  AP^  t^  Foe^ 
lUion,  ace  fitting  at  their  liquor,  thf 
Pwarf^  Harlot,  and  Blind  Man  in  thii 
red  mantle,  stilL  asleep,  ^  "  hu>f|ily 
finnta  a  small  terror,  destiny  b^ng 
twice  on  his  aide."  This  adventure  h# 
nus  be  allowed  to  tell  in  hiaown  wofdtf: 
**  Not  fer  from  a  Hunting  B(»,  beside 
a  pretty  dump  of  trees^  I  noticed  a  white 
tablet,  with  a  Mack  hiscription  on  it^ 
This  gave  me  hopes  that  perhaps  soase 
little  monumental  piece,  some  piUar  e( 
honour,  some  battle  memento,  might 
here  be  awaidng  me.  Over  an  untrod- 
den flowery  tangle,  Ireach  the  bh^k  on 
white;  and  to  my  horror  and  amaao- 
ment,  I  dedpher  in  the  moooshinei 
Bewar9  ^  S^mng-^tnuJ  Thus  was  I 
standing  perhaps  half  a  nail's  breadth 
from  the  trigger,  with  which,  if  I  but 
stirred  my  heel,  I  should  shoot  myself 
off,  like  a  forgotten  ramrod,  into  the 
other  world,  beyond  the  veige  of  Time ! 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  slutch  down 
my  toe-nails,  to  bite,  and,  as  it  were,  eat 
myself  into  the  ground  with  them;  since 
I  might  at  least  continue  in  warm  life  so 
long  as  I  pegged  my  body  firmly  in  be- 
side the  Atropos-sdssors  and  hangmaa'f 
block,  which  lay  beside  me;  then  I  eur 
desvoured  to  recollect  by  what  steps  the 
Fisnd  had  led  me  hither  unshot,  but  in 
my  agony  I  had  perspired  the  whole  of 
it,  and  could  remember  nothing.  In  the 
Devil's  village  dose  at  hand,  there  was 
BO  dog  to  be  seen  and  called  to^  who 
might  have  phicked  me  from  the  water  i 
and  my  Drother-m-Uw  and  the  FostiUoa 
both  carooring  with  full  am.  Howevei^ 
I  samsBOQed  my  conrage  and  detenu^ 
nation;  wrotedownonaleaf  of  mypoe- 
ket-book  my  kst  will,  the  acddencal 
manner  of  my  death,  and  my  dying  re- 
membrance of  Beiga;  and  then,  with 
full  sails,  fiew  bdterskdter  through  the 
■udst  of  it  the  shortest  way;  expecting 
at  eveiy  st^  to  awaken  the  murderous 
engine,  and  thus  to  dsp  over  my  still 
long  candle  of  life  the  foiMoar,  or  ezthi- 

riisher,  with  my  own  hand.  However, 
got  off  without  shot  In  the  tavenH 
indeed,  there  was  more  than-one  foo^  to 
kugh  at  me;  becanae,  forsooth,  what 
none  hot  a  fool  could  know,tys  Notice 
had  stood  there  for  the  last  ten  yeais^ 
without  any  gun,  as  gnns  often  do  with- 
out any  notiee.  Bat  so  itis,  my  Friends^ 
with  our  game-polios,whioh  wainsagainia 
ell  things,  only  not  against  warnings." 

The  Army^dnqplain  now  embarfcain 
the  Foat-coach  on  the  third  and  feet 
atage,  from  Niederaoheioa  to  Flits. 
Senoned,  as  he  has  been,  by  the  BSBsr 
fiery  ordeals  through  whkh  he  has 
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passed,  he  It  wdl  prepwed  to  face  he- 
roically a  danger^  long  ago  predicted 
hj  the  Dwarf,  and  now  about  to  be 
realized.  Deeply  stooping  through  the 
high  posthouse  door,  issues  the  Giant, 
heightened  by  the  ell-long  bonnet  and 
feather  on  his  hu^e  jobbemowL  There 
being  no  room  inside,  the  Giant  is 
mounted  on  the  roof,  in  the  character 
6f  luggage.  To  Schmelzle  such  a  back- 
wall  and  rear-guard  could  not  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying,  and  his  imagina- 
tion is  immediately  on  the  alert.  What 
manifold  murderous  projects  may  not 
the  knave  of  a  Giant  behind  him  \m 
oontriying  ?  Say  that  he  breaks  in  and 
assails  the  Army-chaplain  by  the  back 
window,  or  with  TiUnian  strength  lays 
hold  of  the  coach-roof  and  demolishes 
the  whole  party  in  the  lump !  The 
Giant,  however,  falls  asleep-nand  far 
and  wide  the  silence  of  night  is  cheered 
by  his  mighty  snore.  The  darkness 
is  over  and  gone,  and  Aurora  and  the 
Post-coach  arrive  together  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Flatz.-^ 

<<  I  looked  with  a  sharp  yet  moisteoed 
eye  at  the  steeples:  I  believe^  every 
man  who  has  anything  decisife  to  seek 
in  a  town,  and  to  whom  it  is  either  to  be 
a  judgment. seat  of  liis  hopes,  or  their 
ancboring-station,  either  a  battle-field, 
or  a  sugar-field,  first  and  longest  directs 
his  eye  on  the  steeples  of  the  town,  as 
upon  the  indexes  and  balance-tongues  of 
his  fiitare  destiny ;  these  artifleial  peaks, 
whiefa,  like  natural  ones,  are  the  thrones 
of  our  Future.  As  I  happened  to  express 
myself  on  this  point  perhaps  too  poeti- 
eally  to  Jean  Pierrty  he  answered,  with 
•ufileient  want  of  taste  i  *  The  steeples 
of  such  towns  are  indeed  the  Swiss  Al- 
pine peaks,  on  which  we  milk  and  ma- 
wifaeture  the  Swiss  cheese  of  our  Fu- 
Inre.*  *  Did  the  Legatk>ne.Peter  mean 
with  Uiis  style  to  make  me  ridiculous^ 
or  only  himself  ?  Determine!'*  -  ' 

They  all  alight  together  at  the  Ti- 
ger. Our  hero  lool^  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  overflowing  Inn,  and 
down  on  th^  rushing'feea  of  marketers. 
And  b^ns  to  reflect,  that  except  Hea- 
ven and  the  rascals  and  murderera 
.themself es,  none  knew  how  many  of 
the  latter  two  classes  were  floating 
•iMOg  the  tide,  purposing  perhaps  to 
lay  hdd  of  the  most  innocent  stran- 
gers, and  in  part  cut  their  purser  in 
part  their  thioata.  i 

«« the  whole  rsbble  of  the  stage-eoaeh 
ac^tped  at  the  Tiger;  the  HarioC,  the 
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Pat-catcher,  JSoA  Pferrwk  the  Olant,  who 
had  dismounted  at  the  Gate  of  the  town, 
and  carrying  the  huge  bloek4iead  of  the 
Dwarf  on  his  Uioulders  as  his  own,  (cloak- 
ipg  over  the  deception  by  his  cloak,)  bad 
thus,  like  a  ninoy,  exhibited  hhnself  gratis 
by  half  a  dwarf  more  gigantic,  than  he 
could  be  seen  for  money. 

**  And  now  for  each  of  the  Passengers, 
the  question  was  bow  he  could  make  the 
Ti^r,  the  heraldic  emblem  of  the  Inn, 
his  prototype ;  and  so,  what  lamb  he 
might  suck  the  hlood  o^  and  tear  in 
pieces,  and  devour.  My  brother-in-law 
too  left  me,  having  gone  in  quest  of  soow 
horse-dealer ;  but  he  retained  the  cham- 
ber next  mine  for  his  sister:  this^  it  ap- 
peared, was  to  denote  attention  On  kis 
part.  I  remained  solitary,  left  to  asy 
own  intrepidity  and  ioree  of  purpose. 

**  Yet  among  so  many  villains,  eoeoas- 
passing  if  not  even  beleagneciag  me^  I 
thought  warmly  of  one  far  distant,  fiith^ 
ful  soul,— of  my  Berga  in  Neusattel;  a 
true  heart  of  pith,  which  perhaps  with 
many  a  weak  marriage-partner  rai^ 
have  given  protection  rather  than  sought 
it."        . 

Amid  the  tempests  of  the  world,  a 
clergyman  readily  makes  for  a  free  har- 
bour, for  the  church— the  church- wall 
is  his  casemate-wall — and  behind  it 
are  to  be  found  more  peaceAil  and 
more  accordant  souls  than  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  on  a  very 
little  reflection,  that  there  are  Mr 
more  dangerous  places  than  a  dinr^ 
It  is  very  infectious :  a  difiSsent  dis- 
ease may  be  in  every  pew.  Bdiind 
Tou  the  smallrpox  is  joining  mefnl* 
ly  in  the  psalm — ^in  dose  juxtapo* 
attion  on  either  aide  acreams  a  sore- 
throat— and  in  your  fVont,  staring  on 
you  like  a  madman,  lo !  scarlet  fever, 
but  it  is  needless  to  particulaitee; 
Hundreds  of  incipient,  cntical,  or  con- 
valescent occult  complaints  are  inter- 
K>ersed  through  the  main  body  orthe 
church  and  both  its  wings, — ^and  should 
a  little  bit  of  plaster  drop  from  the 
ceiling,  dr  wood  crack,  or  pane  of  glass 
be  brittler  than  usual,  the  whole  au- 
dience rises  with  a  ydl,  like  one  man 
or  woman,  and  you  are  of  course 
trodden  to  death.  The  cler|;yman  is 
generally  the  second  cause  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe— leaping  out  of  the  pulpit 
like  a  Harlequin  on  the  first  alarm, 
wiUi  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  making 
finr  the  door,  in  the  circumstances  ti 
moat  hopekv,  and  abaurd,  and  pro* 
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posterottt  attempt.  True,  that  the* 
idann  is  false— but  what  better  would 
it  be  if  it  were  true— and  if  the 
cu^la^  so  beautifhlly  painted  by  an 
artist  of  celebrity  with  cherubs^  should 
in  good  £uth  drop  down  like  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  many-twisted  wick 
of  life?  Here  candour  forces  us  to 
confess  that  roofs  of  churches  do  not 
Tery  often  tumble  down — that  when 
they  do,  the  odds  are  seven  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  Sunday— and  that,  should 
the  odds  be  floored — it  is  happily  a 
liundred  to  one  in  favour  of  your  not 
being  present  on  the  occasion ;  still  in 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  such  odds 
are  not  sufficiently  great — and  we 
wonder  to  see  churches  filled  as  they 
are,  more  estoeoialiy  considering  the 
ahcnrtness  of  numan  Ufe.  But  hear 
the  Army-chaplain ! 

'<  In  short,  I  went  into  the  High 
Church.  However,  in  the  course  of  the 
psalm,  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a 
Heiduc,  who  came  up  to  a  well-dressed 
young  gentleman  sitting  opposite  me, 
and  tore  the  double  opera-glass  from  his 
nose,  it  being  against  rule  m  FlStz,  as  it 
is  in  Dresden,  to  look  at  the  Court  with 
glasses  which  diminish  and  approximate. 
I  myself  had  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but 
they  were  magnifiers.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  resolve  on  taking  them  off; 
and  here  again,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  pass 
for  a  fool-hardy  person  and  a  desperado ; 
ao  much  only  I  reckoned  fit,  to  look  in- 
variably into  my  psalm-book ;  not  once 
lifting  my  eyes  while  the  Court  was 
rustling  and  entering,  thereby  to  denote 
that  my  glasses  were  ground  convex. 
For  the  rest,  the  sermon  was  good,  if  not 
always  finely  conceived  for  a  Court- 
church;  it  admonished  the  hearera 
against  innumerable  vices,  to  whose 
counterparts,  the  virtue^  another  preach- 
er inight  so  readily  have  exhoited  us. 
During  the  whole  service,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  exhibit  true  deep  reverence, 
not  only  towards  God,  but  also  towards 
my  illustrious  Prince.  For  the  latter 
reverence  I  had  my  private  reason :  I 
wished  to  stamp  this  sentiment  strongly 
and  openly  as  with  raised  letters  on  my 
countenance,  and  so  give  the  lie  to  any 
malicious  imp  about  Court,  by  whom  my 
contravention  of  the  Pan^yric  on  Nero, 
and  my  free  German  satire  on  this  real 
tyrant  himself,  which  I  had  inserted  in 
the  FtalM  Wtekfy  Jounud,  might  have 
been  perverted  into  a  secret  character* 
istie  portrait  of  my  own  Sovereign.  We 
live  in  soch  times  at  present,  that  scarcely 
ean  we  compose  a  pasquhiade  on  the 


«S1 

Devil  in  Hell,  bat  some  human  Devil  on 
Earth  will  apply  it  to  an  angeL** 

When  the  Court  at  last  issue  from 
church,  and  are  getting  into  their  car« 
riages,  the  Army-chaplain  keeps  at 
such  a  distance  tnat  his  face  may  not 
be  noticed,  for  he  is  almned  lest  it 
should  assume  an  indifferent,  or  proud, 
or  fierce  expression.  He  is  well  aware 
that  nature  has  made  him  a  laughing 
hyena,  and  illustrates  the  unaccount- 
able ferocity  of  his  reckless  temper 
by  the  following  anecdote  :— 

**  God  knows,  who  has  kneaded  into 
me  those  mad  desperate  fimcies  and  crot- 
chets, which  perhaps  would  sit  better  on 
a  Hero-Schabacker  than  on  an  Army- 
chaplain  under  him.  I  cannot  here  foe- 
bear  recording  to  you,  my  Friends,  one 
of  the  maddest  among  them,  though  at 
first  it  may  throw  too  glaring  a  light  on 
me.  It  was  at  my  ordination  to  be 
Army- chaplain,  while  about  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Saeraroent,  on  the  first  day  of 
Easter.  Now,  here  while  I  was  stand- 
ing, moved  into  softness,  before  the 
bahistrade  of  the  altar,  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  whole  male  congregation,— nay,  I 
perhaps  more  deeply  moved  than  any 
among  them,  since,  as  a  person  going  to 
war,  I  might  consider  myself  a  half-dead 
man,  that  was  now  partiUdng  in  the  last 
Feast  of  Souls,  as  it  were,  like  a  person 
to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow,---here, 
then,  amid  the  pathetic  effects  of  the  or- 
gan and  singing,  there  rose  something— ^ 
were  it  the  first  Easter-day  which  awoke 
in  me  what  primitive  Christians  called 
their  Easter-laughter,  or  merely  the  con- 
trast between  the  most  devilish  predica- 
ments and  the  most  holy,— in  short,  there 
rose  something  in  me,  (for  which  reason, 
I  have  ever  since  taken  the  part  of  every 
simple  person,  who  m^t  ascribe  such 
tilings  to  the  Devil,)  and  this  something 
started  the  question :  <  Now,  could  there 
be  aught  more  diabolical  than  if  thoe^ 
just  in  receiving  the  Holy  Supper,  wert 
madly  and  blasphemously  to  b^^  laugh- 
ing?* Instantly  I  took  to  wrestling 
with  this  hell-dog  of  a  thought; 'no* 
glected  the  most  precious  feelings,  mere- 
ly to  keep  the  dc^  in  my  eye,  and  scare 
him  away;  yet  was  forced  to  draw  back 
firom  him,  exhausted  and  unsuccessful, 
and  arrived  at  the  step  of  tiie  altar  with 
the  mournful  certainty  that  in  a  little 
while  I  should,  without  more  ado,  beghi 
laughing,  let  me  weep  and  mourn  in- 
wardly as  I  liked.  Accordhigly,  while  I 
and  a  very  worthy  old  Bttrgjeirmeister 
were  bowing  down  together  before  tiie 
hmg  parson,  and  the  latter  (perhaps 
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him  too  long)  pnt  the  wAivr  in  mj  eieneb* 
ed  mouth,  I  felt  all  the  mofdea  of  laugh- 
ter already  beginning  sardonically  to  con- 
tract ;  and  these  had  not  long  acted  on 
the  gidltleu  rategument,  till  an  actual 
■nrile  appeared  there ;  and  as  we  bowed 
tfie  second  thne,  I  was  grinning  like  an 
ape.  My  companion,  the  Bdrgermeister, 
jortly  expostolated  with  me,  in  a  low 
Toiee,  as  we  walked  ronnd  behind  tho 
altar:  *  In  Heaven's  name,  are  you  an 
oidained  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or  m 
Herry-Andrew?  Is  it  Satan  that  is 
langhing  out  of  you  ?' 

'* '  Ah,  Heaven !  who  else?'  said  I ; 
and  this  being  over,  I  finished  my  devo- 
tions in  a  more  becoming  £uhion.'* 

The  Army-chaplAin  has  now  to  en« 
counter  the  dangers  of  dinner  at  a 
tabU'd'hoU  in  a  strange  town.  Bat 
hunger  is  ittdf  one  of  the  boldest  of 
appetites,  and,  armed  with  a  knife  and 
fork,  be  feels  that  he  could  fight  the 
deviL 

*<  From  the  chnrch  (I  now  return  to 
the  FUitB  one)  I  proceeded  to  the  Tiger 
Inn,  and  dined  at  the  table-d'hote,  being 
at  no  time  shy  of  encountering  men. 
Prtviotts  to  the  eeoood  course,  a  waiter 
handed  me  an  empty  plate,  on  which,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  noticed  a  French 
verse  aeratdied  in  with  a  fork,  contain^ 
ing  nothing  less  than  a  lampoon  opi  the 
Commandant  of  FlKtB.  Without  oere* 
moay,  I  held  4>ut  the  plate  to  the  com* 
paay;  saying,  I  had  jnst,  as  they  saw, 
got  this  lampooning  cover  presented  to 
nie>.snd  must  request  them  to  bear  wit? 
ness  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mattei;  An  oflker  directly  changed  plates 
with  me.  During  the  fifth  cours^  I 
«eald  not  bat  adnure  the  chemiooonedi^ 
cal  ignorance  of  the  company;  for  a 
haee»  out  of  which  a  gentleman  extracted 
•nd  eihibited  several  grains  of  shot,  that 
is  to  ss^,  therefore^  of  lead  alloyed  with 
nrsenjc^  and  then  cleaned  by  hot  vine* 
gar,  did,  nevertheles%  by  the  spectators 
(I  erpfjpted)  continue  to  be  pleasantly 


^  In  the  course  of  our  table-talk,  one 
topic  seised  me  keenly  by  my  weak  sidc^ 
I  mean  by  my  honour.  The  law  custom 
of  the  city  happened  to  be  mentioned,  aa 
H  affects  natural  childran ;  and  I  learned 
that  hera  a  loose  girl  aaay  convict  any 
Man  she  pleases  to  select  into  the  fother 
of  her  brat,  simply  by.her  oath.  *  Hor- 
HMel*  said  I,  and  my  hair  stood  on  eod« 
« In  this  wuf  may  the  worthiest  head  of 
a  iuMily,  with  a  wife  and  cUldreo,  or  a 
ckriymsii  fodgiog  in  the  Tigeiv  be  strip! 


tOfit 
of  honour  and  InnoceMo,  by  aiqp  iririiadl 
chambermaid  whom  he  may  have  secib 
or  who  may  have  seen  him,  in  the  ooorst 
of  her  employment  !* 

'*  An  elderly  ofiScer  observed  s  '  Bot 
will  the  giri  swear  herself  to  the  Devil 
so  readily?* 

**  What  logic !  '  Or  suppose,*  conti* 
nned  I,  without  answer, '  a  man  happen* 
ed  to  be  .travelling  with  that  Vienna 
Loclnmith,  who  afterwards  became  a 
motiitf,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
baby  son ;  or  with  any  disguised  Cheva- 
lier d*£on,  who  often  passes  the  night 
in  his  company,  wherel^  the  Locksmith 
or  the  Chevalier  can  swear  to  thor  pri- 
vate interviews :  no  delicate  man  of  ho- 
nour win  in  the  end  risk  travelling  witfr 
soother;  seeing  he  knows  not  how  soon 
the  latter  may  pull  off  his  boots,  and  pnO 
on  his  woman^s  pumps,  and  swear  his 
companion  into  fatherliood,  and  himaslf 
to  the  Devil  !* 

**  Some  of  the  company,  however,  mis* 
understood  my  oratorical  fire  so  much, 
that  they,  sheep-wise,  gave  some  insi- 
nuations as  if  I  myself  were  not  strict 
in  this  point,  but  lax.  By  Heaven !  I 
no  longer  knew  what  I  was  eating  or 
speaking.  Happily,  on  the  opposite  dde 
of  the  table,  some  lying  story  of  a  lYendi 
defieat  was  started :  now,  as  I  had  read 
on  the  street  comers  that  French  and 
German  Prodamatlon,  calling  before  the 
Court  Martial  any  one  who  had  heard 
war  rumours  (disadvantageous,  namely), 
without  giving  notice  of  them,^!,  as  a 
man  not  willing  ever  to  forget  himseH^ 
had  nothing  more  prudent  to  do  in  this 
case,  than  to  withdraw  with  empty  ear% 
telling  none  but  the  landlord  why.** 

He  had  dioaen  no  impcoper  tiat 
for  retidDg;  fer  he  had  previouilj 
determined  to  have  hie  besra  shaven 
about  half  past  four,  ao  that,  towmrds 
five,  he  mi^t  preaent  himself  with  u 
diin  just  polished  by  die  raior  soMOth* 
ii^-iron,  nieek  as  wore-paper,  and 
without  the  nuallest  rooustcunp  left 
on  it,  to  Von  Schabtcker,  the  General 
and  Minister,— with  true  disgust,  and 
contrary,  he  admits,  to  all  sanitair 
rules,  he  pours  down  into  his  stommm 
a  torrent  of  Pcmtac,  that  uni^>palled 
he  may  face  the  Barber. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
we  nerer  yet  have  bad  coun«e  (we 
use  that  word  IaxW,  for  want  ol  a  bet- 
ter^  to  put  ourseli  under  the  hands  of 
aBarbo'.    We  b^gan  shaving  for  n 
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fwrre  in  then  shavkif  ottne/vef— for  we 
h^d  to  iteal  the  minister's  razors  for 
^  nonce — we  most  partly  attribute 
our  invincible  repugnance  now  to  tbe 
idea  of  being  shaved  by  another^  which 
always  necessarily  involves  a  certain 
defree  of  publicity.  A  metaphysical 
atnalysis^  tnerefore,  of  our  general  un- 
willingness to  be  iJiaved^  wonld  occu- 
py a  small  volume;  as  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  ffrst  place, 
to  define,  with  the  strictest  accuracy, 
many  of  the  simple  emotions, — which 
has  never  yet,  that  we  know  of,  been 
done,-^and  then  to  reduce  into  their 
components  or  constituents  some  of 
the  chief  complex  ones,  before  the 
analyst  could  aavance  a  single  step  to- 
vmrds  the  reduction  into  something 
like  r^;ular  order  and  natural  subor- 
dination, of  the  states  of  mind  in  which 
we  necessarily  exist,  during  what  may 
be  vaguely  called  an  aversion  to  being 
ihavedr— states  of  mind,  let  it  be  mark- 
ed, not  consecutive,  as  people  might 
imagine,  little  accustomed  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  inward  upon  itself, 
hint  strictly  synchronous — the  whole 
seemingly  separate  series  being,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  reducible  to  virtual 
co-existence. 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  made 
to  appear — ^were  tne  analysis  perform- 
ed with  the  finest  instruments — that 
fear  was  far  from  being  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  that  one  great  ruling  com- 
plex emotion,  which  we  suffer  under 
the  imagination  of  bein^  subiected  to 
a  Barber.  For,  in  tracing  the  deve* 
lopment  of  our  character,  we  should 
have  to  treat  at  great  length  of  the 
pride  of  boyhood  bursting  into  puberty 
— tnd,  per  fas  et  nefas,  self-sworn  to 
raise  a  beard — then  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  kindle  hope,  alternately  be- 
holding, as  in  a  mirror,  our  chin  bris- 
tling with  virility,  or  still  smooth  as 
a  maiden's  cheek— then  the  love  of 
solitude,  endeared  to  us  from  watdi- 
ing  the  silent  progress  of  nature  and 
art — ^ihen  the  force  of  habits-then  the 
joy  of  skill — and  all  the  crowd  of  sub- 
sequent feelings— among  which  are 
conspicuous,  contempt,  pity,  scorn, 
disgust,  aversion,  and  hatred,  to  the 
whole  ra6e  of  Barbers — ^mvsteriously, 
we  confess  it,  mingled  witn  fear.  Tet 
that  fear  is  with  us  rather  an  imper- 
sonal than  a  personal  emotion.  We 
do  not  fear  for  ourselves,  that  our  par- 
ticular and  especial  throat  will  be  ci^t 
by  one  particular  and  especial  Barber, 
Vol.  XXII. 
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whom  we  now  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  harmless  of  men — 
at  least,  if  we  do,  that  fear  is  but  as 
the  faintest  breath  that  dims,  yet  can- 
not be  said  to  be  seen  to  dim,  the  clear 
glass,  over  which,  from  some  unknown 
quarter,  it  has  been  unaccountably 
oreathed.  Our  fear  is  imaginative, 
and  from  afar.  All  the  most  barba- 
rous murders  suddenly  perpetrated 
by  men  of  that  profession  upon  their 
helpless  patients,  tucked  up  in  swad- 
dling clothes  to  the  very  chin — and 
sitting  perhaps  on  a  Saturday  night, 
after  a  week's  labour  and  growth  of 
beard,  vainly  dreaming  how  smug  and 
decent  they  will  look  to-morrow  fore« 
noon  in  church-— crowd  upon  our  ima- 
gination, till  the  Beau  Ideal  of  tbe 
Barber  rises  before  it,  dipped  up  to  bis 
bare  elbows  in  blood.  Tne  very  unreal 
images  of  blocks,  within  the  abstract 
idea  ef  the  no- where-existing  shop  of 
this  uncreated  murderer,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  assassinate  the  phantoms  he 
does  not  shave — look  most  ghastly  de- 
capitations in  silent  rows,  prophetic  of 
doom — placed  there  in  horrid  mock- 
ery of  the  yet  headed  passengers  hur- 
rying along  the  streets — and  in  a  hell- 
ish refinement  of  cruelty  known  but  to 
fiends,  familiarly  called  blocks ;  and 
some  of  them — 0  ruth !  0  misery ! 
bedizened  with  lawyers'  wigs,  such  as 
wehaveheard  Sir  James  Scarlett  speak- 
ing in  at  Lancaster  assizes,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  much  more  eloquently,  also 
Mr  Henry  Brougham. 

<*  The  common  Hotel  Barber  was 
ushered  in  to  nie ;  but  at  first  view  you 
^oticed  ill  bis  polygonal  zigz«g  visage, 
more  of  a  man  that  would  finally  go 
mad,  than  of  one  growing  wiser.  Now, 
madmen  are  a  class  of  persons  whom  I 
hate  incredibly;  and  nothing  can  take 
me  to  see  any  madhoose,  simply  because 
the  first  maniac  among  them  may  dutch 
roe  in  his  giant  fists  if  he  like ;  and 
because,  owing  to  infection,  I  cannot 
be  sure  that  I  shall  ever  get  out  again 
with  the*  sense  which  1  brought  in.  In 
a  general  way,  I  sit  (when  once  I  am 
lathered)  in  such  a  posture  on  my  chair 
as  to  keep  both  my  hands  (the  eyes  I 
fix  intently  on  the  barbertng  counte- 
nance) lying  clenched  along  my  sides, 
and  pointed  directly  at  the  midriff  of  the 
barber ;  that  so,  on  the  smallest  aoiibi- 
guity  of  movement,  I. may  dash  in  upon 
him,  and  oversee  him  in  a  twinkling. 

**  I  scarce  know  rightly  how  it  hap- 
pened ;  but  here,  while  I  am  anxiously 
studying  the  foolisli  twisted  visage  of  the 
3Q 
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shaver,  and  be  just  tb^n  chanced  to  % 
his  long  whetted  weapon  m  little  too 
abruptly  against  my  bare  throat*  I  gare 
him  such  a  sudden  bounce  on  the  idido- 
minal  viscera,  that  the  silly  varlet  had 
wellnigh  suicidally  slit  his  own  wind- 
pipe.  For  me,  truly,  nothing  retrained 
but  to  indemnify  the  man;  and  then, 
contrary  to  my  usual  principles,  to  tie 
round  a  broad  stuffed  cravat,  by  way  of 
cloak  to  what  remained  unshorn." 

Thus  equipped*  he  boldly  sallies 
from  the  Tiger  to  the  Audience  Hall 
of  Schabacker,  and  prerails  on  a 
lackey  to  deliver  his  Petition. 

"  The  lackey,  however,  did  not  keep. 
ne  tong  waiting ;  but  returned  withal 
may  say,  the  text  of  this  whole  Circular 
«-the  almost  rude  answer  (which  you, 
my  Friends,  out  of  regard  for  me  and 
Scbabacker,  will  not  divulge)  that,  <  In 
case  1  were  the  Attila  Schmelzle  of  Sclia- 
backer's  Regiment,  I  might  lift  my  pi- 
geon-liver flag  again,  and  fly  to  the  De* 
vil,  as  I  did  at  Pimpelstadt.'    Another 
man  would  have  dropt  dead  on  the  spot : 
I,  however,  walked  quite  stoutly  oB,  an- 
syrering  the  fellow,   *  With  great  plea- 
sure indeed,  I  fly  to  the  Devil ;  and  so 
Devil  a  fly  I  care.*    On  tlic  road  home, 
I  examined  myself  whether  ic  had  not 
been  the  Pootac  that  spoke  out  of  me ; 
(though  the  very  examination  contradict- 
ed this,  for  Pontac  never  examines;) 
but  I  found  that  nothing  but  I,  my  heart, 
my  courage,  perhaps,  had  spoken ;  and 
why,  after  all,  any  whimpering?   Does 
tiot  the  patrimony  of  my  good  wife  en- 
dow  me  better  than   ten  Catechetical 
Professorships?   And  has  she  not  fur- 
fitiihed  all  the  comers  of  my  book  of  Life 
with  BO  many  golden  clasps,  that  I  can 
open  it  for  ever  without  wearing  it?  Let 
benhearts  cackle  and  pip ;  I  flapped  my 
pinions,  and  said,  *  Dash  boldly  through 
it,  come  what  may !'  i  felt  myself  exci- 
ted and  exalted  ;  I  fancied  Republics,  in 
wMeh  f,  as  a  hero,  might  be  at  home ;  I 
longed  to  be  in  that  noble  Grecian  time, 
when  one  hero  readily  put  up  with  bas- 
tinadoes from  another,  and^d,  *  Strike, 
but  hear  !*  and  out  of  this  ignoble  one, 
where  men  will  scarcely  put  up  with 
hard  words,  to  say  nothing  of  more.     I 
painted  out  to  my  mind  how  I  should 
feel,  ii^  in  happier  drcumstances,  I  were 
uprooting  holtow  Thrones,  and  before 
whole  nations  mounting  on  mighty  deeds 
as  on  the  Temple-steps  of  Immortality ; 
and  in  giginth;  ages,  finding  quite  other 
men  to  outman  and  outstrip,  than  the 
nite-popalace  abont  me,  or,  at  the  best, 
here  and  there  a  Valcanello.     1  thought 
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and  thought,  and  grew  wikUr  and  wHiffv 
and  intoxicated  myatll^  (no  Pontic  in> 
toxicattoo  therefore^  whiohi  you  kanm^ 
increases  more  by  ooQtioaanco  tlMnee»- 
sation  of  drinldng,)  and  gwticMlatedopen 
ly,  as  I  piit  the  question  to  mfsctf-r 
*  Wilt  thou  be  a  mere  stnu  lap-diog?  A 
dog's-dog,  a  pium  tkadermm  of  an  m^mtm 
daidermm,  an  Ex-Ex,  a  Nothiag*a-No- 
thing?— Fire  and  Fury  V  " 

The  Army-chaplain^  returned  to  the 
Tiger^  prepares  to  go  to  bed.  And 
here  we  find  that  Dr  Kitchiner  is  one 
of  his  disciples.  For  he  tells  us  that 
the  wine  did  not  take  Arom  him  the 
cood  sense  to  look  under  the  bed,  he» 
fore  going  into  it^  and  examine  who* 
ther  any  one  was  lurking  there ;  finr 
example,  the  Dwarf,  or  the  Giant,  or 
the  Rat-catcher,  or  the  LegationB* 
Rath,  that  is  the  BlindRouge-mantle ; 
also  to  shove  the  key  under  the  latch# 
(the  best  bolting  arrangement  o[  aU,) 
and  then,  by  way  of  fartacr  a^urance^ 
to  bore  hisrnigbt-screws  into  the  door, 
and  pile  all  the  chairs  in  a  heap  be* 
hind  it ;  and,  lastly,  to  keep  on  his 
breeches  and  shoes,  wishing  ttnolutdy 
to  have  no  care  on  his  mind^  and  ready 
for  a  start  at  the  shortest  and  slight- 
est notice.  Dr  Kitchiner,  it  appeaxe, 
therefore,  was  a  pliqiiary;  but  the 
Army-chaplain  far  transcends  the 
Doctor. 

**  But  I  had  still  other  preoantions  to 
take  in  regard  to  sleep-walking.  To  me 
it  has  always  been  incomprehensible 
how  so  many  men  can  go  t6  bed,  and 
lie  down  in  their  ease  there,  without  re- 
fiecting  that,  perhaps,  in  the  first  sleeps 
they  may  get  up  again  as  Somnambulists, 
and  crawl  over  the  tops  of  roofs  and  the 
like;  awakening  in  some  spot  where 
they  may  foU  in  a  moment  and  break 
their  necks.  While  at  home,  there  is 
little  risk  in  my  sleep ;  because,  my  right 
toe  being  fastened  every  night  with  three 
ells  of  tape  (I  call  it,  in  jest,  oar  marriage 
tie)  to  my  wife's  left  hand,  I  feel  a  ceN 
tainty  that,  in  ease  I  should  start  up  finom 
th'is  bed-arrest,  I  must  with  the  tether 
infiUlibly  awaken  her,  and  ao  by  my  Ber- 
ga,  as  by  ny  livhig  bridle,  be  agua  led 
back  to  bed.  Bnt  here  hi  the  Inn,  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  knot  mys^  ones  or 
twice  to  the  bed-foot,  that  I  might  not 
wander ;  though  in  this  way,  an  irmp- 
tion  of  vilbuas  would  have  brought  dou- 
ble peril  with  it-*AIas !  ao  dangeronais 
sleep  at  all  times,  that  every  man,  who  k 
not  l^ing  on  his  back  a  corpse,  must  be 
on  his  guard,  lest,  with  the  geneiml  sys- 
tem, some  limb  or  other  alao  fiUl  asleep ; 
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in  which  case  the  sleeping  limb  (there 
lire  not  wenting  examples  of  it  in  Afedi- 
ctl  History)  may  next  morning  be  lying 
ripe  for  amputation.  For  this  reason,  I 
1^6  myself  frequently  awakened,  that 
no  part  of  me  fall  asleep.. 

**  Having  properly  tied  myself  to  the 
be^post%  and  at  length  got  under  the 
cpverlid,  I  now  began  to  be  dubious 
about  my  Pontac  Fire-bath,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  valoroBS  and  tumultuous 
dreams  too  likely  to  ensue ;  which,  aUs» 
did  actually  prove  to  be  nothing  better 
than  heroic  and  monarchic  fe^ts,  castle- 
stormingSj'^rock-throwings,  and  the  like. 
This  point  also  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  little 
attended  to  in  gnedicine.  Medical  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  their  customers,  all 
stretch  themselves  quietly  in  their  beds, 
without  one  among  tJiem  considering 
whether  a  furious  rsge,  (supposing  him 
4lso  directly  after  to  drink  cold  water  in 
his  dream,)  or  a  heart-devouring  grie(  all 
which  he  may  undeigo  in  vision,  does 
barm  to  life  or  not.** 

Moet  oBwiUingly  do  we  skip  over 
the  recital  of  his  midnij^ht  encounter 
with  8|Mt8  and  apparitions  raised  to 
IHghten  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave," 
by  his  wicked  brother-in-law^  the 
Dragoon.  The  noblest  natures  are 
most  alive  to  superstitious  terrors— 
and  the  Army- chaplain  wrestles  all 
night  long  with  blasts  from  hdl 
breathed  tcrongh  the  key-hole  with 
a  pair  of  bellows^  with  enchanted  co- 
verlets that  fly  up  to  the  ceiling — 
with  utensils  tiiat  keep  crawling  out 
from  below  the  bed,  up  and  down  the 
floor,  at  the  command  of  a  necroman- 
cer—with  the  wash-hand  basin  super- 
haturally  waltzing'  with  the  jug — and 
with  Uie  general  clatter  of  all  the  furni- 
ture—all the  articles  of  which  recipro- 
cally interchange  their  several  offices, 
and  join  in  a  general  dance  of  death— 
when  lo !  blooming  like  a  rosc^  he  be- 
holds his  own  Tuetoberga  in  a  comer, 
who  had,  in  her  fond  anxiety  for  her 
hu^Nind's  safety,  flown  to  Flatz  on  the 
wings  of  love,  a  day  before  the  ap- 
|)ointed  time;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
bridal  morning  were  again  breaking 
upon  his  soul.  After  many,  embrace- 
mcnts,  Schmelzle  finds  it  necessary  to 
bite  or  cut  the  coloquinta-apple,  and 
give  her  the  half  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
in  plain  language,  he  must  communi- 
cate to  her  the  news  of  his  rejecteil  pe- 
tition for  the  Cateclietical  Professor- 
ship ; — 

.    **  Wbhiog  to  spare  this  joyfol  heart 
the  rudeness  of  the  whole  trutb,  and  to 
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subtract  something  firoM  a  hatfy  bar- 
den,  more  it  for  the  shoulders  of  a  man, 
I  began  :  <  Bergeldien,  the  Professor- 
ship aflair  is  takbig  another,  though  still 
a  good  enough  coutae:  the  General, 
whom  may  the  Devil  and  his  Grandmo- 
ther teach  sense,  will  not  be  taken  ex- 
cept by  storm ;  and  storm  he  shall  have, 
as  certainly  as  I  have  on  my  nigtttcap.* 

" '  Then,  thou  art  nothing  yet  ?*  in- 
quired she. 

*<'  For  the  moment,  indeed,  not  !*  an- 
swered I. 

«'  •  Boifor  Saturday  night  V  said  she. 
<*  •  Not  quite,*  said  I. 
"  *  Then  am  I  sore  stricken,  and  could 
leap  out  of  the  window,'  said  she,  and 
turned  away  her  ro^  ihce,  to  hide  its 
wet  eyes,  and  was  silent  very  long.  Then, 
with  painfully  quivering  voice,  she  be- 
gan :  '  Good  Christ  stand  by  me  at  Neu- 
sattel  on  Sunday,  when  these  high-pmn. 
eing  prideful  danes  look  at  me  in  church, 
and  I  grow  scarlet  for  shame  !* 

**  Here  in  ssrmpathetic  woe  I  sprang  out 
ef  bed  to  the  dear  soul,  over  whose  bright- 
ly bk>oaiittg  cheeks  warm  tears  were  roll- 
in|^  and  cried  i  '  Thou  true  heart,  do  not 
tear  me  in  pieces  so !  May  I  die,  if  yet 
in  these  dog-days  I  become  not  all  and 
everything  that  thou  wishest !  Speak,  wilt 
thou  be  Mining.rithin,  Build-rXthin, 
Court-riithin,  War-ri&thin,  Chamber-rH- 
thin,  Commerce-rttthin,  Legations*  rathin, 
or  Devil  and  his  Dam's  r&thin :  I  am 
here,  and  will  boy  it,  and  be  it.  To-mor- 
row I  send  riding  posts  to  Saxony  and 
Hessia,  to  Prussia  and  Russia,  to  FVies- 
land  and  Katzenellenbogen,  and  demand 
patents.  Nay,  I  will  carry  matters  for- 
ther  than  another,  and  be  all  things  at 
once,  Flachsenfingen  Court-rath,  Scbee- 
ran  Excise-rath,  Haarhaar  Building-ratb, 
Festitz  Chamber-rath,  (for  we  have  the 
oasb ;)  and  thus,  alone  and  single-handed, 
represent  with  one  jyodcx  and  corpus  a 
whole  Rath-session  of  Select  Raths;  and 
stand,  a  complete  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
one  single  pair  of  legs :  the  like  no  man 
ever  did.* 

**  *  O  !  Now  thou  art  angel-good  !*  said 
she,  and  gladder  tears  rolled  down ;  '  thou 
ahalt  counsel  me  thyself  which  are  the 
inest  Rafhs,  and  these  we  will  be.* 

**  *  No,*  continued  I,  in  tlie  fire  of  tlie 
moment, '  neither  shall  this  serve  us  :  to 
me  it  is  not  enough  that  to  Mrs  Chaplain 
thou  canst  announce  thyself  as  Building. 
rilthio,  to  Mrs  Town*  parson  as  Lega- 
iions-r'athin,  to  Mrs  Burgermister  us 
Coort-rXthin,  to  Mrs  Road-and-toll.&ur- 
veyor  as  Commerce-rUthin,  or  how  aud 

where  thou  pleasest * 

**  '  Ah !  my  own  too  good  Attclchcn !' 
said  she. 
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<«  < .— But»*  conttnuedTl,  '  I  shall  like- 
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wise  become  corresponding  member  of 
the  several  Learned  Societies  in  the  se- 
veral best  capital  cities,  (among  which  I 
have  onlj  to  choose ;)  and  tmlj  no  com- 
mon actual  member,  but  a  whole  hono- 
rary member ;  then  thee,  as  another  ho- 
norary member,  growing  out  of  my  hono- 
rary membership,  I  uplift  and  exalt'  *' 

The  Army- chaplain  now  feels  that 
he  has  triumphed  over  fate  aad  for- 
tune : 

**  But  now  came  bright  and  brightest 
hours.  I  had  conquered  time,  I  had 
conquered  myself  and  Berga:  seldom 
does  a  conqueror,  as  I  did,  bless  both  the 
victorious  and  the  vanquished  party.  Ber- 
ga called  back  her  former  Heaven,  and 
pulled  off  her  dusty  boots,  and  on  her 
flowery  shoes.  Precious  morning  beve- 
rage, intoxicating  to  a  heart  that  lotres  ! 
I  felt  (if  the  low  figure  may  be  permitted) 
m  double-beer  of  courage  in  me,  now  that 
I  had  one  being  more  to  protect  In 
general  it  is  my  nature— which  the  ho- 
nourable Premier  seems  not  to  be  fully 
aware  of— to  grow  bolder  not  aaioag  the 
bold,  but  fastest  among  poltroons,  the 
bad  example  acting  on  me  by  the  rule  of 
contraries.  Little  touches  may  in  this 
case  shadow  forth  man  and  wife,  with- 
out casting  them  into  the  shade :  When 
the  trim  waiter  with  his  green  silk  apron 
brought  up  cracknels  for  breakfast,  and  I 
told  him,  *  Johann,  for  two!'  Berga 
said,  *  He  would  oblige  her  very  much,' 
and  called  him  Herr  Johann. 

"  Bergelchen,  more  fismiliar  with  rural 
burghs  than  capital  cities,  felt  a  good 
deal  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  coffee- 
trays,  dressing-tables,  paper-hangings^ 
sconces,  alabaster  inkholders,  with  Egyp- 
tian emblems,  as  well  as  at  the  gilt  bell- 
handle,  lying  ready  for  any  one  to  pull 
out  or  to  push  in.  Accordingly,  she  had 
not  courage  to  walk  through  the  hall,  with 
its  lustres,  purely  because  a  whistling 
whiffling  Cap-and-featber  was  gesturing 
up  and  down  in  it.  Nay,  her  poor  heart 
was  like  to  fail  when  she  peeped  out  of 
the  window  at  so  many  gay  promenading 
town's-people,  (I  was  briskly  that  in  a 
little  while,  at  my  side,  she  must  break 
into  whistling  a  Gascon  air  down  over 
them ;)  and  thought  the  middle  of  this 
dazzling  courtly  throng.  In  a  case  like 
this,  reasons  are  of  less  avail  than  exam- 
ples. I  tried  to  elevate  my  Bergelchen, 
by  reciting  some  of  my  nocturnal  dream - 
feasts;  for  example,  how,  riding  on  m 
whale's  back,  with  a  three- pronged  fork, 
I  had  pierced  and  eaten  three  eagles; 
and  by  more  of  the  like  sort :  but  I  pro- 


duced no  effect ;  perhaps,  because  to  the 
timid  feidale  heart  the  battle-field  was 
presented  rather  than  the  conqueror,  the  . 
abyss  rather  than  the  overieaper  of  it. 

*<  At  this  time  a  sheaf  of  newspapere 
was  brought  me,  full  of  gallant  decisive 
victories.  And  though  these  happen 
only  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  are 
jnst  so  many  defeats,  yet  the  former 
somehow  assimilate  more  with  my  blood 
than  the  hitter,  and  inspire  me  (as  Schil- 
ler's Robben  used  to  do)  witli  a  strange 
inclination  to  lay  hold  of  some  one,  and 
thrash  and  cnrry  him  on  the  spot.  Un- 
luckily for  the  waiter,  he  had  chanced 
even  now,  like  m  military  host,  to  stand 
a  triple  bell-order  for  march,  before  he 
woukl  leave  his  ground  and  come  opi, 
<  Sir,*  began  I,  my  head  fiill  of  battle- 
fields, and  noyarm  of  incllnatbn  to  baste 
him ;  and  Berga  feared  the  very  worrt, 
as  I  gave  her  the  well-known  anger  aad 
alarm  signal,  namely,  shoved  up  my  cap 
to  my  hindhead  '  Sr,  is  this  your  wmy 
of  treating  guests  ?  Why  don't  you  come 
promptly?  Don't  come  so  again ;  a»d 
now  be  going,  friend  !*  Although  his  re- 
treat was  my  victory,  I  still  kept  briskly 
cannonading  on  the  field  of  action,  and 
fired  the  louder  (to  let  him  hear  Jt)  the 
more  steps  he  descended  in  his  flight. 
Bergelchen,^who  felt  quite  horror-struck 
at  my  fury,  particularly  in  a  quite  strange 
house,  and  at  a  quality  waiter  with  silk 
apron,  mustered  all  her  soft  words  against 
the  wild  ones  of  a  man-of-war,  and  spoke 
of  dangers  that  might  follow.  <  Dangers,' 
answered  I,  *  are  just  what  I  seek  ;  but 
for  a  man  there  are  none ;  in  all  cases 
he  will  either  conquer  or  evade  them, 
either  show  them  front  or  back.'  ** 

The  whole  morning  till  noonpaaKS 
in  viewing  the  sights  and  trafficking 
for  wares,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
broad  street  of  their  Hotel,  the  Tiger. 
Berga  is  blessed.  In  her  <»ire  for 
household  gear,  she  forgets  that  of 
.  dress,  and  in  the  potter-market,  the 
toilette-table  fades  uom  her  thoughts. 

"  I,  for  my  share,  full  of  true  tednim, 
while  gliding  after  her  through  her  vari- 
ous marts,  with  their  long  cheapenings 
and  chafferings,  merely  acted  the  Phito- 
sopher  hid  within  me:  I  weighed  this 
empty  Life,  and  the  heavy  value  which 
is  put  upon  it,  and  the  daily  anxiety  of 
man  lest  it,  this  lightest  down-feather  of 
the  Eurth,  fly  off,  and  feather  liim,  and 
take  him  with  it  These  thoughts,  per- 
haps, I  owe  to  the  streetfry  of  boys,  who 
were  turning  their  market-freedom  to  ac- 
count, by  throwing  stones  at  one  an- 
other all  round  me :  for,  in  the  midst  of 
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.  tlui  tuDudty  I  nfiSf  figured  mjrself  to 
be  a  man,  who  hid  nerer  teen  war ;  and 
who^  therefore,  never  having  experienced 
that  often  of  athousand  ballets  not  one  will 
hit,  fieelfl  apprehensive  of  these  few  sillj 
stones  lest  thej  beat  in  his  nose  and 
eyes.  Oh !  It  is  battle-field  alone  that 
sows,  manures,  and  nourishes  true  cou- 
rage even  for  daily,  domestie^  and  small* 
est  perilSi  For  not  till  be  comer  firoa 
the  battle-field  can  a  man  both  sing  and 
cannonade;  U^  the  canary-bird,  which, 
though  so  melodious,  so  timid,  so  small, 
so  tender,  so  solitary,  so  soft-feathered, 
can  yet  be  trained  to  fire  off  cannon, 
though  cannon  of  smaller  calibre." 

Tbey  dine  together— «lone-^ii  their 
own  room—Mid  then  issue  from  the 
purgatory   of  the   market-tamult^ 
where  Beiga,  at  every  booth,  had 
something  to  order  and  load  her  at* 
tendant  maid  with— into  Heaven,  into 
die  bog  Inn^  as  the  best  Flfitz  public 
and  pl^tsore-house  without  the  gates 
n  naroed^-— on  the  way  thither^  his  lit* 
tie  wifb,  his  elbow-tendril,  extracting 
from  him  such  a  measure  of  courage, 
that  while  goins  through  the  gate, 
(the  Army-cnapuin  aware  of  the  mi« 
utary  order,  that  you  must  not  pass 
near  the  sentry,  threw  himself  over 
to  the  other  side,)  she  quietly  glided 
on,  close  by  the  very  guns  and  fixed 
bayonets  of'^the  City  Guard.    In  the 
pleasure-house,  Schmelzle  in  his  se* 
cret  heart  all  along   keeps   looking 
down,  with  success,  on  Schabacker  s 
refhsal  of  the  Catechetical   Profes* 
•orship.    But  about  one  in  the  mom« 
ing.  he  is  destined  to  find  a  windmill 
to  tilt  with,  a  windmill  which  truly 
lays  about  it  with  somewhat  longer, 
^  stronger,  and  more  numerous  arms 
than  a  giant,  for  which  Don  Quixote 
mi^ht  easily  have  taken  it.    Having 
retired  for  a  minute  behind  one  <» 
the  booths,  while  Berga  walks  on— 

*  Lo !  steering  hither  with  dart  and 
spear,  comes  the  Booth-watcher,  and 
coins  and  stamps  me,  on  the  spot,  into  a 
filcher  and  housebreaker  of  his  Booth- 
street;  though  the  simpleton  sees  no- 
thing but  that  I  am  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  doing  anything  but— taking. 
A  sense  of  honour  without  callosity  is 
never  blunted  for  such  attacks.  But 
how  in  the  dead  of  night  was  a  man  of 
this  kind,  who  had  nothing  in  his  head— 
at  the  utmost  beer,  instead  of  brains— to 
be  enlightened  on  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter? 

**  I  shall  not  conceal  my  perilous  re- 
source :  I  seized  the  fox  by  the  tail,  as 


we  say;  in  other  words^  I  made  as  if  I 
had  been  muddled,  and  knew  not  rightly, 
in  my  liquor,  what  I  was  about :  I  there- 
fore mimicked  everything  I  was  master  of  • 
in  this  depsttment;  staggered  hither  and 
thither ;  splayed  out  my  feet  like  a  dao- 
eing-master ;  got  into  zigzag  in  spite  of 
all  efforu  at  the  straight  line ;  nay,  I 
knocked  my  good  head  (perhaps  one  of 
the  clearest  and  emptiest  of  the  night) 
like  a  full  one,  against  real  posts. 

**  However,  the  Booth-baUif^who  pro- 
bably had  been  oftener  drunk  than  I,  and. 
knew  the  symptoms  better,  or  even  felt 
them  in  himself  at  this  moment,  looked 
upon  the  whole  exhibition  as  mere  craft, 
and  shouted  dreadfully :  '  Stop,  rascal ; 
thou  art  no  more  drunk  than  I !  I  know 
theeofokL  Sund,  I  say,  tiU  I  speak  to 
thee  !  Wouldst  have  thy  long  finger  in 
the  market,  too?  Stand,  dog,  or  Til  make 
thee!' 

**  You  see  the  whole  nodui  of  the  mat- 
ter :  I  whisked  away  zigzag  among  the 
booths  as  fast  as  possibl^  ftom  the  claws 
of  this  rude  Tosspot ;  yet  he  still  hobbled 
after  me.  But  my  Teutoberga,  who  had 
heard  somewhat  of  it,  came  ruoning  back ; 
clutched  the  tipsy  market-warder  by  the 
colUu*,  and  said  (shrieking^  it  is  true,  in 
village  wise) :  *  Stupid  sot,  go  sleep  the 
drink  out  of  thy  head,  or  1*11  teach  thee ! 
Dost  know,  then,  whom  thou  art  speak> 
ing  to?  My  husband,  Army-chaplain 
Schmelzle  under  General  and  Minister 
von  Sbabacker  at  Pimpelstadt,  thou 
blockhead !— F^e  I  Take  shame,  fellow !' 
The  watchman  nnimbled:  *  Meant  no 
barm,*  and  reeled  about  his  business. 
<  O  thou  Lioness!'  said  I,  in  the  trana- 
port  of  love, '  why  hast  thou  never  been 
hi  any  deadly  peril,  that  I  might  show 
thee  the  Lion  in  thy  husband?* ** 

His  out-of-door  adventures  and  dan- 
Aers  are  now  over  for  the  night ;— but 
tne  Catechetical  Professor  in  Posae  haa 
yet  another  trial  of  his  indomitable 
courage  to  undergo  !~- 

"  Thus  lovingly  we  both  reached  home ; 
and  perbi^  in  the  sequel  of  this  Fair  day 
might  still  have  enjoyed  a  glorious  afteN 
midnight,  had  not  the  Devil  led  my  eye 
to  the  nii|th  volume  of  Lichtenberg*a 
Works,  and  the  206ch  page,  where  this 
passage  occurs;  '  It  is  not  impossible 
that  at  a  future  period,  our  Chemists  may 
light  on  some  means  of  suddenly  decom- 
posing the  Atmosphere  by  a  sort  of  Fer- 
ment In  this  way  the  world  may  be 
destroyed.*  Ah!  True  indeed!  Since 
the  Earth-ball  U  lapped  up  in  the  laiger 
Atmospheric  ball,  let  but  any  chemical 
scoundrel,  in  the  remotest  scoundrel- 
ishmd,  say  in  New  Holland,  devise  some 
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decomposing  substanee  (or  tbc  Atmo- 
q)here,  like  what  a  spark  of  ire  woirid 
be  for  a  powder-waggon :  io  a  few  ae- 
conds,  the  raonstroas  derouring  world- 
storm  catdies  me  and  you  ia  FIXtt  bj-  the 
throat;  my  breathing,  and  the  like,  In 
this  choke^air  ia  over,  and  the  whole 
game  ended !  The  Earth  beeoaMS  a  bouud- 
resa  galkiws,  where  the  very  cattle  are 
hanged;  worm-powder,  and  bog-liquor, 
Bradly  ant-ptoughs,  and  rat-poison,  and 
wolf-traps,  in  this  oniyenal  world-trap 
and  woild-poisoB,  no  longer  apedally 
needftil;  and  the  Devil  takea  the  whole. 
ia  the  Bartholomew-night,  when  thiscor- 
sed  '  Ferment'  Is  invented. '* 

From  his  Tentober^  Schraelsle^ 
oonoeals  these  deadly  night^hongfats, 
«nd  merely  eives  order  taat  next  morn- 
ing she  sludl  be  standing  booted  and 
rotdv,  at  the  outset  of  the  retnming 
coaca — ^if  so  were,  that  she  would  have 
him  speedily  to  fulfil  her  wishes  in 
regardTto  the  stock  of  Rathships,  wMch 
lay  so  near  her  heart : 

'*  At  the  appointed  hour,  all  gaily  start- 
ed from  the  Staple^  I  excepted;  for  I  still 
retained,  even  in  the  fairest  daylight,  that 
nocturnal  Devil's-Ferment  and  Decom- 
position (of  my  cerebral  globe  as  well  as 
of  the  Earth-globe)  fermenting  in  my 
head ;  a  proof  that  the  night  had  not  af- 
fected me,  or  exaggerated  my  fear.  The 
Blind  Passenger,  whom  I  liked  so  111, 
also  mounted  along  with  us,  and  looked 
at  me  ks  usual,  but  without  effect ;  for 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  destruction 
not  of  myself  only,  but  of  worlds,  was 
Occupying  my  thoughts,  the  Passenger 
kas  nothing  to  me  but  a  joke  and  a  show : 
as  a  man,  while  his  leg  is  a-sawing  off, 
does  not  feel  the  throbbing  of  his  heart ; 
or  amid  the  humpaing  of  cannon,  does 
hot  guard  himself  from  that  of  wasps ; 
to  me  any  Passenger,  with  all  the  fire- 
brands he  might  throw  into  my  near  or 
distant  Future,  could  appear  butludicrous, 
at  a  time  when  I  was  reflecting  that  the 
<  Ferment*  might,  even  in  my  journey 
between  FlMtz  and  Neusattel,  be,  by  some 
American  or  European  man  of  science, 
quite  guiltlessly  experimenting  and  de- 
composing,  lighted  npon  hy  accident  and 
let  loose.  The  question,  nay  prize- 
question  now,  however,  were  this—*  In 
how  far,  since  Lichtenberg's  threatening, 
it  may  not  appear  world.m«rderons  and 
self- murderous,  if  enlightened  Potentates 
of  chemical  nations  do  not  enjoin  it  on 
their  chemical  subjects,  who  in  their  de- 
compositions and  separations  may  so  ea- 
sily separate  their  soul  from  their  body 
and  unite  Heaven  with  earth,  not  in  fa- 
tui'c  to  make  any  other  dicmical  experi- 
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ments  than  those  already  made,  whidi 
hitherto  have  .profited  the  State  rather 
than  harmed  It?' 

**  Unfortunately,  I  continued  sunk  in 
this  Domsday  of  the  Ferment  with  all 
my  thoughts  and  meditations,  without, 
In  the  whole  course"  of  our  return  Croa 
FlHtx  to  Neusattel,  suffering  or  observing 
anything,  exeept  that  I  actualiy  arrived 
there,  )ind  at  the  same  time  saw  the  Blind 
Passenger  once  more  go  his  ways. 
'  **  My  Bergelehen  alone  had  1  constant- 
ly looked  at  by  the  road,  partly  that  I 
might  still  see  her,  so  long  as  lifs  and 
eyes  endured;  partly  that,  even  at  the 
smallest  danger  to  her,  be  it  a  great,  or 
«ven  an  all-over-sweeping  Ddnge  and 
World*a-doom,  I  might  die,  if  not  ftr 
her,  at  least  ^  her,  and  so  united  wkh 
tint  staneh  true  heart,  cast  away  a 
plagued  and  plaguing  life.  In  which,  at 
any  rate,  not  half  my  wishes  for  her  haw 
been  fulfilled." 

.  Such  waa  Schmelzley  the  Army- 
chaplain,  and  would-be  Catedietiod 
Professor,  as  bis  character  is  set  out 
bjr  hiroaelf  in  his  choice  piece  of  auto* 
Inography,  bearing  the  name  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Will  our  friend  Mr 
Carlyle^with  whose  translation  we 
have  made  free— «  man  of  talents, 
genius,  and  enthusiasm — ^please  to  go 
along  with  us  in  a  few  on-hand  re« 
marJbB  on  this  very  singular  and  ori« 
|;inal  productbn  ? 

Schroelzle  is  not  repuresented  as  sub* 
ject  to  habitual  and  in  vincibleobmutea* 
cence  from  anticipation  of  possible  con* 
structions  and  consequences  of  every 
word  he  is  disposed  to  utter  ;  a  qrop- 
tom  which  it  strikes  us  must  oder 
itself  in  everv  case  of  genuine  and 
well-developea  fear,  except  wher^  re- 
sisted by  an  immense  and  uncontrol- 
lable— or  accidental — constitutional — 
but  morbid  tendency  to  garrulity— 
which  ought  then  to  be  distinctly  sta- 
ted— or  by  that  peculiar  wellrknowu 
different  aSSection  of  the  same  diaeaae, 
in  which  the  urgency  of  the  present 
impression  of  fear  absolutely  takes 
away  the  power  of  understanding  dan- 
ger removed  in  the  very  next  degree 
of  futurity,  and  in  £ut  of  understand- 
ing the  v^  danger  that  is  feared ;  80 
diat  the  person  or  creature  thus  af- 
fected k  carried  by  the  fear  directly 
and  with  volition  into  tiie  danger,  thie 
wdl-known  philosophical  cxj^lanation 
of  fascination  in  particular  instances 
of  Natural  History,  and  from  which 
we  might  take  into  the  language  of 
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Moral  Pathologyj  to  deicribe  Uiii  oisei 
the  general  ezpresaion,  for  which  we 
have  present  use,  of  the  Faadnation  of 
Fear. 

^  We  have  no  idea,  then,  that  atruly 
timid  man  could  ewer  apeak  in  caaea 
of  the  aimple  diaeaa^  (patting  ^k^ 
rality  out  of  the  qoettiony)  eauoeift 
nndor  thia  fascination  of  fear»  aod 
where  hy  apeaking  he  would  ineritfr^ 
bly  incur  the  danger  he  wished  to 
aroid,  or  a  greater.  WeconoeiTethatif 
he  wereposaessedof  theaecreiof a  primo 
Minister's  treason^  in  a  country  where 
deportation,  perpetual  imprisonment^ 
and  the  process  which  renders  a  short 
imprisonment  perpetual,  are  well  ma« 
naged,  the  first  and  only  person  to 
whom  he  would  communicate  his 
knowledge;,  would  be  the  Minister 
himself :— that  in  a  free  country  he 
would  draw  his  breath  under  a  peren« 
nial  torrent  of  actions  of  damages  and 
prosecutions  for  libels,  fractured  in  all 
his  limbsy  and  occasionally  beaten  to 
death  for  having  broken  on  marriages, 
injured  parties  in  their  professMual 
prospects,  good  reputation,  &c.  by  the 
mdiscreedy  directed  disclosure  of  par« 
tieulars  which  he  had  acquired  in 
closets,  under  sofai^  and  other  pla- 
ces of  concealment,  into  which  he  bad 
been  driven  by  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered lurking,  which  he  was  not  do« 
ing,  about  the  house,  and  prving,whidi 
he  was  not  intending  tp  do,  into  ita 
mysteries,  &c — for  we  can  easily  ima* 
gine  him,  when  once  he  has  unfortu* 
nately  got  into  a  houso,  pursued  in 
the  most  extraordinary  maimer  about 
the  stairs  and  closets  by  the  house- 
maid, the  children,  the  cat,  the  wind; 
till  there  is  no  one  place  or  thing  about 
it,  of  which  he  would  wish  to  have 
remained  ignorant,  which  hedoea  not 
know  like  his  pockets. 

Nothing  of  all  this  occurs  with  one 
hero.  We  can  suppose  the  truly  timid 
patientfrom  thia  turn  of  the  complain^ 
in  all  **  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of 
men,"  as  much  an  ol^ect  of  fear  to 
others  as  they  are  to  him,  and  more 
justly :^no  man  knowing  what  inoom« 
mumcable  matters,  toudiing  himadf, 
he  may  contain ;  and  all  looking  upon 
him  with  horriUe  arorehensbns  of  the 
next  eruption  of  volcanic  matter  which 
the  madness  of  fear  may  produce,  and 
in  perplexity  and  terrors  e<|ual  to  his 
own,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  safer  to 
look  at  him  with  denunciation  which 
will  infallibly  extort  what  you  wish  to 
12 
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fliippresa,  or,  with  compboency,  which 
may  either  inspire  him  with  a  sudden 
dehrinm  of  confidence,  and  so  una« 
intxtgf  and  in  a  nMxnen^  with  a  jomp, 
fiwoa^  up  the  lid  which  he  is  himself 
eadeaTooring  to  keep  down,  or  be  con« 
atmed  by  ham  into  what  it  ia— an  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  own  fears— and 
thna  both  goide  hia  thonghta  irresis« 
tihly  to  die  point  from  which  you  are 
in  agony  to  divert  diem,  and  by  eon<* 
tsgimsly  iaflaming  hia  fears,  produce 
your  aeoet— of  which  probably  he 
Imowa  notfaiiig ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  turn  away  from  him  altogether, 
which,  again,  if  it  dioold  be  done  in  a 
narked  manner,  or  if  it  should  by  pos- 
sibili^  strike  him  as  being  so,  would 
be  liable  to  all  the  same  misconstrue* 
tions  by  bim,  and  misconsequences,  aa 
any  otmtrivableway  of  looking  at  him. 
When  a  man  is  represent^  to  us, 
and  in  die  whole'exposition  not  a  ayU 
lable  of  this  kind  occurs,  we  cannot 
serioualy  persuade  onrsdves  that  the 
intention  of  the  Biographer,  or  fan« 
ey-painter,  haa  been  to  give  us  the 
portrait  of  a  man  characterised  by  the 
ruling  paasion  of  fear.  We  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Jean  Paul  as  an  ob« 
aerver  and  imaginer  of  human  nature, 
than  to  believe  that  he  thought  of  any<^ 
thing  of  the  sort;  nor  have  ure  any  idea 
that  he  meant,  in  Herr  SchmelsJe,  to 
shew  us  the  commixture  of  fear  and 
daring  in  other  proportions  than  those 
requined  to  oompoond  the  ordinary 
ooQiage  of  the  human  being.  We  have 
remaned,  that  he  does  many  things 
which  we  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  hold 
oaraelvea  peculiarly  meticulous,  will 
not  venture  upon.  We  go  indeed  in 
atage-eoaohes:  but  even  ^uU  asksaeme- 
thmg  of  the  spirit  of  adventure.  A 
man  who  had  '^  the  aense  of  deadi" 
Adly,  and  lo  that  degree  which  would 
fttdde  him  to  be  designated  a  fidnt- 
heart,  e  fiiy-liver,  or  by  any  other  of 
those  (intended)  eppiobriona  appeUa- 
tions,  by  whi<£  the  radi  and  fool- 
hardy endeavour  to  depredate  the  vir« 
tne  cSr  prudence,  in  appidiensiDn  oer^ 
tdnly  would  not.  It  may  bepa^cv- 
larly  remarked  that  our  German  ad- 
venturer, in  taking  hia  place,  entirely 
neglects  the  preeandon,  in  which  we 
never  remember  ourselves  to  have  fail- 
ed, of  leaving  the  positively  engsging 
it  tin  the  others  were  all  disposed  ot; 
and  he  dould  know  evcrythiDg  that 
could  be  known  beforehand  of  his  tra- 
velling party.    It  is  inconceivable  to 
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what  hasards  the  man  exDoaee  himself/ 
(illi  robur  et  es  triplex*— oe  has  a  heart 
of  oak,  and  ought  to  have  three  coataof 
mail,)  who  thinks  no  more  of  hislife, 
than  to  open  the  first  stage-coach  door 
be  comes  up  to,  and  step  in.  But,  in* 
deed,  we  are  of  opinion  tnat  this  whole 
afl&ir  of  courage  is  generally  and 
greatly  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood. One  nero,  a  friend  and  com- 
panion-in-arms of  our  fifth  Harry, 
whose  character  has,  in  these  later 
times,  been  cleared  up  from  current 
misconception,  viewed  it  correctly,  and 
has  said  well  on  it.  We  would  reason 
thus.  To  what  end  is  valour  sought,ac« 
quired,  buded? — Possibly  for  thede* 
struction  of  other  men's  liTes ;  surely 
not  for  that  of  our  own.  It  is  excel- 
lent only  by  its  protecting  qualitf* 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  war,  speaks 
of  it  emphatically  under  this  notion ; 
and  we  here  beg  leave  to  correct  a  false 
translation  we  have  this  moment  made 
of  another  classical  authority,  where/ 
fiir  the  sake  of  a  pretty  play  on  the 
wdrds,  we  have  wrenched,  and  torn 
out,  like  other  conceited  triflers  with 
other  men's  senses,. the  pith  of  the 
ttying>*-for  Horace  does  not  attri- 
bute to  the  man  who  could  put  him- 
self on  board  the  steam-vessel  a  heart 
of  oak,  but  some  sort  of  oaken  tWu- 
metiium  or  integument— t^*  robur  ei 
«etf— circa  ;ifdu#— evidently  pointing  to 
the  defensive  energnr  of  great  daring: 
—and  possibly  in  tne  first-mentioned 
piece  of  dress,  if  it  is  to  be  so  taken, 
glancing  not  obscurely  at  a  cork-jacket. 
But  this  digressively* 

What  we  would  say  is  briafly  this. 
No  man  fights  for  nothing.  A  soldier 
for  ninepence  A-day.  A  quiet  man 
for  a  quiet  li£e.  '' Thrice  is  he  armed 
that  has  his  quarrel  just,"  viz.  so  ad* 
justed  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  co- 
ming off  second  best.  The  long  and 
the  abort  of  the  matter  is,  the  depths 
of  the  sulgect  are  as  follows— courage* 
ia  a  composed  force.  It  results  from 
the  peroeption  of  a  danger,  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  it :  and  is  that  oblique 
or  (yaflonal  motion  which  carries  the 
man  safely  out  of  it.  If  the  ahortest 
road  out  happens  to  lie  through  the 
line  of  infantry  advancing  opposite  to 
him^  the  courageous  man  goes  througki 
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If  it  leads  in  any  other  direction,  he 
takes  that  other  direction.  The  In- 
dians of  America,  noted  among  the 
heroic  races  of  the  earth,  hold  it  quite 
a  'polhi  of  courage  in  a  warrior  to  steai 
kimfel/well  out  of  danger.  Here  then 
ia  the  ground  laid  on  which  ihe  skiU 
M  speculator  will  easily  build  I  If 
any  metaphysician  will  shew  the  per- 
oeption of  danger  to  be  something  dif- 
ment  from  the  fear  of  it,  he  is  wd- 
oome,  and  we  shall  with  pleasure  re* 
ceive  and  read  his  book.  We  have  no 
idea  of  any  difference.  This  being 
established,  than  which  we  believe  no- 
thing can  be  clearer,  it  follows,  as  of 
itself,  we  think,  to  the  reader's  com- 
plete satisfaction,  first,  that  courage  u, 
88  we  have  said,  a  compound  of  fear, 
and  darings  i.  e.  the  desire  or  impulse 
to  escape,  or  pess  out,  from  danger ; 
and,  secondlv,  that  there  is  no  degree. 
of  ftsx  which  may  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  genuine  coura^  This 
allght  analvsis  will,  we  hope,  remove 
any  difficulty  or  error  under  which 
the  reader  may  hitherto  have  laboured, 
in  his  ideas  on  a  subject  which,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
has  been,  in  general,  but  indifferently 
understood,  and  will  allow  us  to  re- 
turn to  ours.  The  timid  man  is  not 
he  who  fears  danger,  for  that  is  the 
man  in  his  senses,  out  he  who  seeing, 
and,  of  course,  unless  he  is  mad  or 
drunk,  fearing,  does  not  know  to  ex- 
tricate himsdf  firom  it. 

We  here  ofSbt  ourselves  an  example 
of  the  very  species  of  fear  we  have 
particularly  endeavoured  to  explain. 
For  two  houra  past  have  we  sat  near- 
ing  on  our  stair  the  steps  of  the  swart 
imp  empowered  to  torment  us, — and* 
who  was  not  on  them, — and  fearing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  just  and  perfect 
eondusion,  ere  the  last  line  should  be 
required  ttcm  our  hands.  This  has 
actually  happened.  There  is  his  step. 
That  if  his  small,  but  imperative  tap. 
The  last  line  goes  irrevocably,  and  the 
reader,  half-ifiumined  and  half-dark- 
ened, staggers  in  perplexity  to  bed, 
trusting,  oetween  sleeping  and  wa- 
king, to  puzzle  out  for  himself  the 
mysterious  and  unresolved  Pbiloaophy 
or  Fear. 
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Poetry*  it  k  Baid>  Yuim  kag  l)eca  a 
drag  ia  tht  untrketr— lher«  hfs  for 
flianjr  years  been  a  glut  of  that  com- 
modity—-nor  will  either  wholeiale  or 
netail  dealers,  Dor  yet  penons  not  in 
trade,  on  any  aeooant  wj  any  sortaof 
ity  even  at  the  most  redneed  prioea. 
lliia  aaiertion  leema  to  us  to  be  made 
in  the  teelh  of  the  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  There  cannot  be  a 
kmg*<)ontinnea  i^lntof  any  article,  for 
a  demand  of  which  there  is  provision 
made  in  the  very  constitution  of  hu« 
man  nature.  Poetry  is  at  once  a  ne- 
cessary and  a  luxury  of  life.  If  too 
much  of  it  has  been  produced,  there 
will  and  must  be  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  its  manufttetnre,  the  stock  in 
hand  must  be  disposed  of  perhaps  at 
aloss,  and  the  people  formerly  em- 
ployed in  ity  must  either  remain  idle 
or  turn  themselves  to  some  other  em- 
ployment But  it  is  plain  that  things 
must  speedily  come  round ;  and  as  it 
is  said,  and,  with  certain  limitations, 
tnily  said,  that  there  cannot  be  twa 
rates,  at  the  same  time,  of  profits  of 
capital,  poets  and  prose-writers  will 
soon  find  themselves  soain  on  an  equa- 
Utj,  and  advance  wiUi  equally  rapid 
atndes  to  the  wealthy  condition  of 
Croesus  King  of  Lydia,  or  Mr  Roths« 
child. 

Supposing,  theo^  that  about  some 
half  dossen  years  i^o  the  thing  waa 
rather  overdone;  that  the  gemna  of 

Sietry  was  too  creati^  under  the  de* 
re  whioh  it  had  awakened  for  its* 
•wn  products;  that  the  muses,  for^ 
getting  the  law  of  markets,  continued 
too  long  in  s  state  of  inspiration ;  that 
Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  Mr  Mur- 
ray, Mr  Elaii  wood,  and  Mr  Constable, 
would  lanch  out  into  speculation  and 
adventure  in  Parnassian  produce,  even 
after  the  reading  public  had  exhibit- 
ed symptoms  of  a  nausea  or  over*doee 
^has  not  the  evil  cured  itself?  Are 
not  the  gates  of  all  the  marketa  again 
vatent  for  poetry  ?  Are  not  the  old 
Bands  sll  re-ennged ;  and  is  not  the 
reading  public  Hungry  as  of  yore,  and 
iPtlking  about  with  her  hands  in  her 
petticoat  pockets,  most  anxious  to 
pun^iase  poetry  at  any  price  ? 


The  troth  isy  that  aa  far  from  there 
being  no  demand  for  poetry,  the  de« 
mand  ftr  it  is  too  great,  and  there  ia 
for  the  present  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply.  Our  old  potts  have  all  be^ 
cmne  ridi,  and  oensequentiy  fat  and 
indolent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  an  old,  fat,  ridi  poet,  who  has 
incessantly  been  buymg  into  the 
atocks  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  ^atinp  up  all  the  small  farms  round 
about  him,  till  he  has  become  a  land« 
ed  proprietor  of  the  third  d^ree, 
should  not  finally  retire  fhmi  busi- 
ness, and  in  otto  cum  digmUaie,  prem 
pare  himself  £or  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world. 

This,  we  are  truly  hsppy  to  see,  is 
the  case  with  most  of  our  elderly 
bards.  But  what,  it  may  be  said,  are 
our  younger  ones  about?  All  working 
away,  we  have  no  doubt,  most  in« 
dusmeusly-*at  the  siHc,  oolton,  or 
woollen  trade-*-«nd  preparing  goods  (^ 
tiie  most  beautiful  and  various  pat* 
tarns,  designed  by  the  Nine  Muses^ 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  ApoUo.  The  demand  has  heetk 
caUing,  if  not  hnsdly,  yet  with  a  firm' 
steady  voice,  fior  the  supply— and  we 
ahall  ere  lon^  hear  thesupply  answering 
the  demand  m  pleasant  murmurs,  and 
ase  her  ateppingftEirUi  with  alacrity  to 
meet  her  lora  aod  master,  deprivea  of 
whose  eountenaace  and  emnaoes  afae 
pines  and  dies. 

There  never  was  snchcn  opening  «a 
there  is  new  for  yeung  poeti  about  to 
enter  into  busineas,  and  to  act  up  for 
themaelves.  Many  saen  of  great  skill 
and  experience  in  that  trade  have  re- 
ttredn  as  we  have  seen,  in  easy  or  in 
afluent  circnmstances,  and  reidy  to 
give  new  adventurers  the  fViU  benefit  • 
of  ih&i  example  and  adrice,  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  art.  And  it  pleases 
us  to  knpw,  that  many  young  poets 
there  are,  who  have  soflicient  capital 
lo  enable  and  to  inspirit  them  t6  em- 
bark, at  first  in  moderate  irodertakings 
«— not  sufficient  to  tempt  and  betray 
them  into  hazardous  speculations,  too 
generally  terminating  m  bankruntcy^ 
in  Ceado  Bonorum  or  Benefit  or  th^ 
Insolvent  Act 
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those  dissuasive  wamihgs  addressed 
by  old  cankered  critics,  to  young  hope- 
fW  poets,  against  entering  into  Tihat, 
we  have  chosen  to  call,  the  Trade  in 
Parnassian  Produce  ?  They  have  heard 
that  the  culture  of  the  cane  is  uncer- 
tain— and  that  sugars  and  ruom  are 
addicted  to  unaccountable  and  ruin* 
ous  fits  of  abstraction,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  whether  they 
are  going  to  look  up  or  down.  And, 
therefore,  they  keep  croaking  about 
the  variableness  of  the  seasons,  and  ex- 
haustion of  soUs,  and  so  forth— as  if 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mind  were  like 
that  of  matter,  and  decay  incident  to 
what  is  immortal.  We  are  no  great 
chemists,— yet  we  have  chemistry 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  not » 
great  many  earths.  Nay,  the  out- 
ward elementsthemselves  are  but  Four 
in  number  at  the  most.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  the  spirits  of  men— who 
knows  their  number?  Who  knows  not 
diat  even  their  happiest  combinations, 
all  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
genius,  may  better  be  called  infinite 
than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars 
ef  Heaven,  for  these  are  all  numbered 
-r-those  continuing  incessantly  to  be 
bright  with  power  and  beauty,  till  the 
human  destinies  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted on  earth. 

Even  we,  who  are  only  a  middle-aged 
prose- writer,  with  few  or  no  sparks  of 
poetry  in  our  constitution,  cannot  but 
look  with  a  generous  envy  on  the 
young  Doet  entering  on  life.  Yet,  it  is 
a  mi^skke,  we  suspect,  to  siy  that  the 
portrait  befbre  his  eyes  is  all  bright- 
ness and  glory.  Much — perhaps  more 
ef  it  is  darkness  and  glory— in  which, 
althouah  h^  enters  it  with  a  fearlesa 
apirityneis  often  bewildered — some- 
omefl  lost.  Yet  nature  allows  him  no 
guide  but  his  own  prophetic  aoul-— 

And  like  a  re-appearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

he  rises  when  least  expected,  perhaps 
when  wholly  forgotten,  before  the 
dazxled  eyea  of  men — loving— admi- 
ring—  adoring — perhaps  dreading— 
plating — persecuting,  and  at  last  de- 
atroyinghiro — speat,  spirit  of  Byron 
—speak— till  the  earth  that  rang  with 
peana  to  hail  his  rising  light,  waiLs 
forth  a  femoraeftil  and  unavailing  de- 
gy,  when  it  mnk»  in  sudden  sunse^^ 
and  all  the  iales  axe  darkened. 
But  we  were  not  meaning  to  say  a 


like  angel  visits  tew  and  far  be- 
tween."   We  were  thinking  on  young 
poets— In  general— of  w^dm  mally, 
we  hope,  arc  born  every  year— if  not. 
every  month— every  day — ^for,  if  it  be 
otherwise,   whence  over  all  human 
hearts  the  power  of  sons  ?  Shall  we 
believe  that  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful 
— that  is,  for  poetry — is  almost  uni- 
versal—that the  finest  perception  of  its 
^>proach,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment,  as  to  the  means  Art 
employs  to  produce  or  enhance  its  cnio* 
tion,  are  so  far  from  being  rare,  "  the 
mere  product  of  the  common  daj;"— 
and  yet  shall  we,  at  the  same  time» 
believe  that  a  genius  for  the  creation 
of  the  Beautiftu,  that  is,  for  Poetry,  is 
God-given  but  to  a  few— that  the 
darkness  of  one  age  has  but  its  single 
star — that  of  another  peihaps  a  con- 
stellation, composed  of  a  few  stars  of 
various  degrees  of  brightoeBS— that  of 
most  of  the  ages  starless  altogether^ 
and  if  here  and  there  lighted  up— with 
artificial  lamps  merely — not  even  oil- 
gas— or  coal-gas— that  are  perpetUalliT 
requiring  to  be  fed  snd  trimmed  witn 
common  train  oil,  often  going  out  one 
by  one  when  the  gloom  is  thickest, 
sometimes  extinguished  all  at  once  as 
if  by  one  consent  of  suicide,  snd  what 
is  perhaps  the  worst  case  of  all,  now 
and  then,  during  the  whole  winter  of 
some  unhappy  century,  not  lighted  al 
all,  so  that  the  people  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  dark  age,  go  gro- 
ping about,  jostling  in  the  streets,  snd 
tumbling  even  over  the  steps  of  chuidi^ 
es  snd  temples,  within  whose  pillared 
shade  Uiere  is  not  a  glimmer  of  radi« 
ance— but  all  black  as  Nox  and  £re« 
bus? 

For  oar  own  single  selves,  we  sbsll 
never  believe  anytning  of  the  kindk 
True,  that  the  numb^*  of  poets  who 
write  poetry  is  unfortunately  to  those 
who  do  not  but  small ;  and  had  we 
time  and  room,  which  we  have  not, 
we  could  find  such  an  explanation  of 
that  as  would  be  insUntly  m^thoutf 
to  all  mankind.  Thiais  wjuall^  dear 
and  certain,  that  hitherto  m  difikenl 
s^es  snd  countries  there  has  been  pre* 
cisely  the  proper  number  of  poeta, 
great  and  small.  We  defy  you  to 
show  any  era  that,  having  had  bat  one 
great  poet,  would  have  been  the  bet- 
ter of  two;  nay,  any  era  that,  having 
had  no  great  poet,  oonld  have  been  tie 
better  of  ona    Thank  Heaveoj  tfiMt 
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tliere  11  %ut  one  IlMi  one  Dirlne  Co- 
witdj,  one  Paradise  Loat  Homer. 
9tnte«.  Milum^  each  were  funa.  And 
one  mm  at  a  time  ia  aoffident.  Then 
inch  aana ! 

.  But  perhapa  it  may  be  said,  al« 
though  we  grant  that  there  hare  not 
been  too  few  gr^  poeto,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  have  been 
a  great  deal  too  many  amalL  No. 
There  you  are  out  agam.  There  haa 
been  just  the  raedaely  proper  num- 
ber of  small.  For  the  smallest  poet 
that  ever  simg,  proTided  that,  small 
aa  he  waa,  he  was  a  poet  at  all,  was, 
we  must  say  it,  far  from  meaning  to 
giye  io  worthy  a  reader  aa  you,  my 
dear  air,  the  aligbtest  ofience,  and 
amoerdy  hogging  your  pardon,  and 
offering  an  apology  if  we  have  done  so, 
iraa,  we  say,  ipany  times  greater  than 
you,  well-employed  Advocate  as  you 
are,  both  on  account  of  your  own  elo« 
quenoe,  ingenuity,  busmess  talents, 
and  knowlMge  of  the  law,  and  on  that 
•f  the  talents  and  ^itegiity  of  your 
wife's  three  brother  and  two  of  your, 
own,  all  njoidng  in  the  highly  reject- 
ahleUtleofW.S. 

What  do  ]fou  mean  by  small?  There 
ia '' small  beer,"  for  examnle.  Well, 
then,  ia  not  the  smalleat  oeer  better 
than  absolute  water?  And  if  small 
beer  be  the  beat  of  iu  kind,  what  beC« 
ter  l^;ht  drink  for  quenchins  thirst 
in  eitistence  ?  Perhaps,  you  who  have 
been  on  the  Grana  Mulct  despite 
Ben  Nevis ;  and  in  the  height  of  your 
impertinence  call  it  contemptuously 
a.  small  mountain.  But  Ben  Nevisy 
though  only  about  four  thooaand  feet 
high,  will  be  reapected  and  admired 
for  centuries  after  your  very  aumame 
has  become  extincu  A  royal  Bengal 
Tiger  of  the  first  class  is  about  fourteen 
and  a  half  hands  high;  but  would 
you  venture,  with  only  your  two  selvea 
in  a  jungle,  to  call  one  about  the 
height  o£  a  trotting  Galloway,  small? 
The  snudlest  wild  elephant  would,  in 
your  eyea,  seem  great  enough,  as  he 
kept  wreathing  his  trunk  round  a  tree 
in  whose  top  mnches  you  had  taken 
shelter  ;  and  you  are  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  call  a  sc^nt, 
whose  mouth  mitfht  be  preparing  to 
suck  you  in,  smaQ,  although  he  might 
be  len  than  him  who  of  old  stopped 
the  march  of  a  Roman  army. 
.  It  has  thus  appeared  that  there  haa 
alwaya  been,  at  all  timea,  and  in  all 
jilaoes/  precisely  the  dght  number  of 
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poets,  great  and  snudl,  neither  more 
nor  less<i*it  has  also  appeared  that  a 
small  poet,  when  looked  at  in  a  pro- 
|ier  light,  looms  in  the  distance  con- 
aiderably  laiger  than  even  large  men' 
who  are  not  poeta  at  all — and  we  shall' 
next  find,  on  a  very  little  inquiry,  . 
that  there  has,  ataU  times,  and  m  iA* 
places,  been  precisely  the  proper  pro* 
portion  kept  between  the  respective' 
quantities,  and  alao  qualities,  of  poetry' 
and  prose.  We  are  anxious  to  insist 
on  tms,  because  we  have  been  told  by 
persons  who  can  themselves  write  nei« 
ther,  that  at  presient  prose  flourishes 
and  poetry  decays,  whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  authors  excel  in  both ;  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour  not  • 
Being,  tn  rerwn  nahtrd,  necessarily 
applicable,  it  would  appear,  to  men 
of  genius  in  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
rioua  fields  of  literature,  but  rather,  m 
rerwn  naiurd,  inapplicable,  as  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Bryden, 
Swift,  Pope,  Dr  Johnaon,  Scott,  Sou* 
ihey,  and  others— some  of  them  in- 
complete in  a  hundred  volumes— 4o 
most  irrefiragably  demonstrate.     • 

That  there  has  lately  been  some- 
thing of  a  leaning  towards  prose  ^e» 
tion,  is  true ;  butit  has  not  been  what 
Wordsworth  calls  the  great  '<  stream 
of  tendency."  That  has  flowed  on  with 
a  mingled  tide.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  snould  bo  written  in  prose,  and 
what  in  rhyme.  There  is  much  that 
may  and  sliould  be  written  in  either^- 
much  that  may  and  should  be  written 
in  both.  Probably  the  very  highest 
passion— certainly  the  very  hiraest 
unagination,  prefers  pure  poetry,  Dotk 
in  ffpirit  and  form.  But  all  of  both 
kinas,  under  the  very  highest,  courts, 
and  is  within  the  compass  of  prose. 
It  may  be,  that  the  dioerence  cniefi/- 
Hes  in  the  difference  of  the  music 
There  is  a  power  both  of  awe  and' 
beauty  in  the  versification  of  Milton, 
for  example,  which  would  still  reside 
in  Milton's  words,  arrange  them  «i 
you  will,  in  any  order  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  genius  of  the  English 
language.  But  it  would  be  a  dkni- 
niihed  and  obscured  power— «hom,- 
not  of  all,  but  of  many  of  its  beams. 
There  would  be  no  ^'  fslse  glitter"— 
much  *'  permissive  lustre"— but  we 
idiould  no  longer  have  the  ''fulgent 
head  and  shape  star-bright.?'  So  wef 
fed  that  in  some  pssMges  of  Burke's, 
ivose,.  and  x>£  Cokri^'t-^notldniF 
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tet  MOtlMr  kind  of  mmic  is  wanting 
«-|^  mike  *'  the  strtiB  of  a  higber 
BKwd"  that  it— ^poetry. 

.  Tbi«  being  tb0caoe,il  would  be  odd 
were  oar  age— 'far  advanoed  in  oiriU* 
flattOQ— 1#  potest  great  writers  in 
poetrjy  And  none  in  prose^  on  the  sanio 
or  kindred  suldects-^<nr  i^teat  proae« 
writen  of  an  lupasdoned  and  imagi« 
natiTe  geniuti  and  nobe  in  rhyme. 
Tmo)  that  a  ttii^^ty  poet  may  be  so 
swallowed  np,  aa  it  were,  in  some  ono 
great  design—m  poem>-'-and  equally 
true  thai  a  great  prose- writer  m  fie« 
tion,  we  use  die  word  in  its  widest 
meaaingy  may  be  so  swallowed  up 
til  some  one  great  design^-a  picture 
of  the  life  of  man — that  neither  baa 
any  oUier  passion,  or,  if  he  had,  tiroo 
or  opportunity  to  indulge  it — ^but  ez« 
oept  in  sudi  cases,  it  b  natural  thai 
aueh  nobly  endow^  miads  should  try 
all  modes  of  moTinff  the  pasiiims  and 
jmaginatiolis  of  thor  fe^w  creatures, 
«nd  that  their  genius  should  alternate 
between  prose  and  poetry. 

It  is  natuf!a1>  weaajr,  that  this  should 
always  hi^pen ;  altnMjgh  there  may 
be  curoumstances  at  particular  junc** 
luresi  odcttlsted  to  tsrour  especially 
iheone  mode  or  the  other;  but  w« 
should  think,  that  such  cireumsteneeo 
must  belong  only  to  particular  juno« 
tunes,  and  that  as,  to  whaterer  side 
yiey  majr  turn  the  preySleni  genius, 
they  are  in  themselves  transitory,  Uiat 
genius  will,  in  the  tong  run,  be  found 
to  act  freel?  of  itsdf  in  the  way  we 
hafe  noticed— and  swayed  by  its  own 
bias,  or  rather  its  own  essential  con« 
formation,  addict  itsdf  etdier  to  what 
is  called  poetry  eidusiTely>  c^io  prose 
esclushcij,  or  to  both— excelliiig  in 
beth'-H)r  if  inferior  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other,  inferior  but  lo  itidf  in  its 
more  suecessfiil  department 

Critks— by  profession-^and  we  be|^ 
bsTc  positiTely  to  assert,  that  weare  not 
ofthenumbsr-^behigallgnatphiloso* 
phersj  and  of  course  happy  in  knowing 
the  causeeof  things,  think  they  per« 
ceive  the  reason  why  the  literature  of 
this  a^  is  entecislly  strong  in  prose  de« 
lineattons  of^the  passions  and  vroptwi 
of  human  life.  It  might  pussle  them, 
however,  to  show  why  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  bom  about  the  year  1706-* 
not  to  speak  of  others  who  made  their 
anpearaaee  thereabouts,  ots  Httlelater.^ 
Now,  ahuost  all  the  worici  they  have 
in  theireye,  wheaphiloeophising.haTO 
been  psodiiscd  widiin  thoia  fifteen 
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yeats»  soile  of  tbvm  withhi  iStmmtU 
teen  montfaa.  What  a  small  scflneot 
is  that  ef  the  drde  of  timef  Mighl 
they  not,  just  u  rmtSonallyt  givo  gt«i 
neral  riews  of  the  causes  that  hsvn 
atled  on  tho  ofaaiaoter  of  our  htcra* 
tore  within  the  thiuekst  days?  What 
if  an  author  of  the  highest  genins^ 
and  also  new  and  perfectly  original^ 
were  to  rise  up  to*morrow  r  Must  ho 
be  immediatdy  aecoMtcd  fbr  by  tho 
philoaophicalcritica?  Because  certain 
Bulsiects  are  for  a  certain  number  oC 
years  treated  in  a  certain  manner  bf 
acertahi  number  of  writers  of  genius 
why  seek  to  show  tliat  this  piuyean»l 
proceeds  from  the  peculiar  ^l^rit  of 
the  Age,  wlien  a  momentTs  rAectieii 
tells  us  that,  if  so,  thentwenty  yean 
ago,  or  far  lesa,  the  Spirit  of  ttie  Ago 
wteanotherSphritaltogethcr;  and  that^ 
if  twenty  days  hence  a  great  poet» 
diflSerent  entirely  fVom  Wordsworth^ 
Scott,  or  Byron,  should  appear,  tlierei« 
fbre  the  SMrit  of  the  Age  would  all  at 
onoe  bo  obanosd,  and  a  set  of  new 
tiiearies  woum  btye  to  be  spun  fbe 
the  ooeasion,  to  acooont  fbr  the  exist* 
enoe  of  a  human  being  of  transcendent 
power,  who,  ire  humbly  think,  irould 
be  sufficiently  aooounted  for,  by  urghin 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  he  riioula 
be  created  early  hi  the  18tb  century  ^ 
For  a  good  many  yetrm  eycrytbing 
tiiat  hmencd-'the  greatest  and  the 
most  tnninff  occurrences— eyery  book 
tiiat  was  published,  good,  bad,  or  in<* 
diflbrent,  was  laid  to  the  eharge  of  the 
Frendi  Revohitidn.  Now,  will  tim 
profDundest  pbifosopher  of  them  ell 
neeount  satisftotorily,  eyen  for  oneshi* 
^  indiyidud  wlio  has  flonnsiied  sfaioo 
ttiat  eyent,  Christopher  North  and^ 
Use  and  Piugmss  of  Blackwood's  MSi* 
gaxine? 

In  shorty  fbra^ftwyears— ormonchn 
—it  may  be— one  kind  of  literatttftf 
seems  rather  to  prsyail  oyer  other  eon* 
genhd  khids ;  and  all  the  wissacreo 
and  eanse-nongers  are  endithigphilo* 
sophical  parag^niphs  to  account  for 
such  a  most  extraordinary  or  wondsM 
fU  phenomenon.  Befbre  diey  can 
preyail  on  a  bookaeller  to  publish  their 
speculations,  the  order  of  things  «H 
dergocs  a  mtem->tmashfmr  reyetoe. 
All  the  white,  it  hss  been  known  to 
dl  who  know  anything  of  die  §b^ 
graphy  of  the  mind,  that  the  groat 
i<yor  of  lliought  which  so  many  oup* 
^oaed  had  taken  a  mysteriont  tom-^ 
lay  westward  or  eastward— iA  ^yrort 
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€ppo*UiMi  td  in  fmtm  iloWf  tnA 
riiowed  itmAi  dettmlMed  Id  dis^pe«t 

a  degrees  into  the^ittnt  detert,  oi) 
tt  ante,  to  plonge  into  tn  Adj«* 
MAt  leik^irii  rc4iiog  on  m  it  had  eyer 
rolled->*li«vkig^  meniy  mide  a  few 
ilight  devittiooi  from  its  usual  cbaii* 
ttel^  in  the  natural  exulution  of  ft 
flood,  tdnfbroed  hv  many  toirent  trl« 
btttariet  fkom  the  high  lands>  si/nep* 
ixkg  away  a  few  old  obeolete  lancU 
marks  here,  a  few  orazy  huildings 
tiiere,  hut  behind  the  solemn  forests 
gliding  along  its  ancient  coarse,  with 
the  same  name  it  had  b<Hrne  for  un« 
numbered  ages,  and  flinging  up  on  its 
grand  natural  mounds  and  embimk- 
ments,  its  inexhaustible  tresauzes  of 
diamonds  «id  gokL 

We  seldom  remember  at  all^  and 
never  distinc^y  one  month,  a  single 
ayUable  of  what  we  wrote  the  month 
before,->Hhoogh  we  understand  thai 
e?erv  word  is  not  so  soon  forgoU 
ten  by  the  forgetful  world ;  but  wO 
have  a  suspicion  that  we  touched 
l^lly  on  this  ground  in  our  review 
of  the  Boicurean.  Did  not  we  start 
the  ideaof  worn-out  seilsi  Ste*  &&  &e.  i^ 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  say  a  very  few 
Words  on  another  point  of  ova  creeds 
dn  which  we  have  heard  heterodoxy 
sported  by  some  who  might  havo 
known  better,  and  who. have,  indeed^ 
very  noblyrefuted  thekthewy  by  their 
prance. 

^  The  question  is  one  which  nnist 
oClten  have  perplexed  those  who  havil 
reasoned  upon  the  art  of  poetry.  la 
it  benefitial  to  a  poet,  or  to  a  eritie^ 
tohaveiAvestigated  its  laws?  Thenatu^ 
til  grounds  of  die  doubtarefirst,  Theo« 
leticaL  The  poet  writes  by  fealii^—' 
the  true  critic  judges  by  feeUng.  But 
the  investigation  of  laws  seems  to  be 
removing  both  composition  and  criti« 
dsm  mm  the  dominion  of  fteling^ 
iBd  trsBsfbrting  it  to  an  inadequato 
fiwultv—reitton— intellect.  Secondly^ 
ftom'the  result— via.  that  certain  poeta^ 
aa  well  aa  other  arttsU,  have  been  too 
aeientiilc—- as  Milton  in  his  language 
aeems  so— Wordsworth  in  thougnt  ia 
so.  Is  there  any  such  necessary  con« 
•equence?  If  there  were,  it  might  not 
much  signify— it  might  be  merdy  the 
aacriflee  of  a  parti^lar  pjeet  to  the 
progress  of  the  art.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  thought  muat  necessarily 
destroy  fceliog.  The  natnral  resnR 
ought  to  b^  ^  it  will  aopport  and 
gmd  IK 


•  Two  iHy  may  be  emiceiviBd  iri 
which  the  iniurioua  efi^t  will  )mp^ 
pen,  boA  resolvable  into  tiiiaone,  thu 
the  Poet  thvto  loses  the  native  oviginal 
passion  of  his  art  One  is>  that  he  b»* 
aomca  changed  in  his  inteUeetual  dis^ 
positions,  seeking  prhid^  not  in 
sttboidinacion  anof  subservieBey  to  IM 
art,*^but  fbr  themselves,-*- turning 
Iroma  poet  into  a  philosophical  critiei 
Perhaps,  if  the  secret  be  searcbedi 
gradually  uniting  his  pleasure  of  setf* 
oonscionsnees  more  with  intellectual 
discovery,  and  less  with  the  proper 
work  and  love  of  poetry.  So  that  ho 
may  come  at  last  to  wnte^  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  theories— making  the 
art  subordinate  and  aubservieot  to 
that  sdenee  which  should  have  been 
so  to  it ;  reversing  precedence-«cau« 
mtion— everything.  To  the  philoao* 
pher>  thia  must  be  a  right  preoedenesi 
To  the  poet  a  wrong  one.  Thes^oad 
way  is.very  like  the  kst  part  of  the 
fir^  more  particularized.  Laws  are 
a  light  to  the  mind^  if  they  guide  it 
nnfelt:  if  thev  are  distinctly  present* 
they  are  usually  fetters.  That  ia  to 
say,  if  the  kw  is  distinctly  present  be^ 
fbre  it  is  obeyed,  it  subjects  the  mind  i 
if  it  only  gradually  becomes  present 
at  last  from  having  been  obeyed,  that 
la  good.  Laws  betong  to  the  calm  of 
themind.  But  the  temper  of  eompoaU 
tion  ia  impetuous  sdf.will:  seeming 
lawlesaness,  only  that  there  ia  an  ua* 
perceived  instinct-like  laW|  that  la 
leallv  vigilant  and  regulatea.  A  to* 
tn^i  trained-up  poet  of  rule  ia  con^ 
ceived  of  as  the  extinction  of  noetry— 
a  porfect  no-poet  His  miaa  is  sub* 
jected  to  laws  given  him  finta  others  ^ 
and,  therefbre,  a  certain  degreeof  fear 
and  unself-rdiaaca  rekns  over  hia 
work.  He  obeys  no  bidding  within  { 
but  a  memory  of  rulea.  Everything 
haa  been  done  to  withdraw  him  from 
trusting  to  immilse,  by  giving  -him 
another  trust,  toe  iMst  like  impulse 
whidi  is  perpetually  and  essentially 
variable,  namdy,an  invariable  Code^ 
Will  it  not  happen  that  the  poet 
who  haa  atudied  too  deepif,  (this  ia 
My  expressed— ^be  cannot  stttdv  too 
^ly,)  out  who  has  withdrawn  him* 
'  too  much  out  of  the  passion  into 
the  speculation  of  the  art,  will  put 
hUnaw  in  to  the  condition  of  the  tndn* 
ed  poet?— that  he  will  deatroy  hia 
fdianee  upon  hia  own  impulses?— « 
that  he  will  make  up  a  falae  and  fae*> 
litiona  truat  in  nm,  that  ia>  in  ao^ 
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lions  iotelkctiuilly  eoomTed?  and  be* 
come,  like  the  other,  subject  to  a  me* 
mory  of  rales.  He  is  in  this  happier, 
that  the  rules  are  of  his  own  disoove* 
Kv ;  but  in  this,  on  the  same  footing 
that  tbej  are  external  to  the  present 
moments,  though  brought  from  former 
moments,  of  his  owamind;  and,  there- 
for^ in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of 
bomposition,  which  is  essentially  a 
spirit  born,  as  it  were,  at  every  mo« 
nent  of  the  moment. 

This  seems  the  cause  of  the  effVct 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary.  All  that  is 
requisite  is,  that  the  Poet  should  not 
ims^ne,  that  to  have  thought  on'  his 
art,  IS  to  exempthim  from  fetling  it,  but 
know  that  the  more  he  thinks,  he  lays 
9B  himself  an  obligation  to  the  more 
fjclingi 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  no  great 
broad  lights  have  been  thrown  on  the 
mysteries  of  men's  minds  since  the 
days  of  the  great  poets,  moralists,  and 
nsetaphysicians  or  the  ancient  worlds 
We  seem  to  feel  more  profoundly  than 
^y — to  see,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world.  The  thiitgs  of  that  world  are 
of  sudi  surpassing  worth,  that  in  cer« 
tain  awe*struck  moods,  we  regard  them 
as  almost  above  the  province  of  Poetry. 
£ince  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  ali 
moral  thought  has  be^  sanctified  by 
Belkion.  Religion  hasgivenitapurity, 
a  solemntty,  a  sublimity,  which,  even 
mmong  th^noblest  of  the  heathen,  we 
shall  Took  for  in  vain.  The  know* 
ledge  that  shone  but  by  fits  and  dimly 
4m  the  eyes  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
5*  that  rolled  in  vain  to  find  the  light," 
has  descended  ever  many  lands  into 
^'  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie," — and 
thoughts  are  familiar  there,  beneath 
the  low  and  smoky  roofs,  higher — su* 
blimer  far,  than  ever  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  Grecian  sage,  meditating  among 
the  magnificence  of  his  pillared  tern* 
pies.  The  whole  condition  and  cha* 
racter  of  the  Human  JBeing^in  Chris- 
tian countries—has  been  raised  up  to 
a  loftier  elevation ;  and  we  may  say 
that  human  nature  may  be  looked  at 
in  the  face  without  a  sense  of  degra* 
dation,  even  when  it  wears  the  aspect 
4kf  poverty  and  distress.  Since  that 
Hehgion  was  given  us,  and  not  before, 
Jias  been  felt  the  meaning  of  that  sub- 
Jime  expression — The  Brotherhood  of 
JVian.  -, 

-  Yet  it  is  just  as  true — that  there 
is  as  much  misery  and  sufi&ring  in 
ChriatcndQm?«--W^i  for  more  of  ,mm 


all— than  trottbkd  and  tore  men's 
hearts  during  the  reign  of  all  those 
superstitions  and  idolatries.  But  with 
what  difierent  feelings  is  it  all  thought 
of— rspoken  o^looked  at— alleviaM 
—  repented — esniiated— atoned  for— 
nowr  In  the  olden  time,  such  wis  the 
prostration  of  "  the  million,"  that  it 
was  only  when  seen  in  high  places  thai 
even  Guilt  and  Sin  were  felt  to  be  ap* 
palling — Remorse  was  the  privik^ 
of  Kings  and  Princes — and  the  Furies 
shook  their  scourges  but  before  the 
eyes  of  the  high-born,  whose  crimes 
htid  brought  eclipse  across  the  ances* 
stral  glories  of  some  ancient  line. 

But  we  now  know  that  there  is  but 
(me  origin,  firom  which  flow  all  disas- 
trous issues,  alike  .to  the  King  and  the 
bqpgar.  It  is  Sin  that  does  "  with  the 
lofty  e<|ualixe  the  low," — and  the  same 
deep-fdt  community  of  |(uilt  and 
groans  which  renders  Reli^on  awfiil 
—has  given  to  poetry,  ina  lower  degree, 
sometmng  of  tne  same  charaeter---has 
made  it  far  more  profoundly  tender, 
more  ov^rpowerfully  pathetic,  more 
humane  and  thoughtful  far,  more 
humble  as  well  as  more  hi^^,  like 
Christian  Charity,  more  comprehen- 
sive:  nay,  we  may  say,  like  Christian 
Faith,  felt  b^  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  to  be  from  on  high ;  and  if  nol 
Utterly  destroyed,  darkened  and  mi- 
serably weakened  by  a  wicked  ot'vI* 
cious  me. 

We  may  aflirm,  dien,  that  as  hu- 
man nature  has  been  so  great^  puri« 
fled  and  elevated  by  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, Poetrv,  which  deals  with  hu* 
man  nature  in  all  its  dearest  and  most 
intimate  concerns,  must  have  partaken 
of  that  purity  and  that  elevation— 
and  that  it  ma^  now  be  a  far  holier  and 
more  sacred  mspiration,  than  when 
it  was  fabled  to  be  the  ^ft  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  We  may  not  circunn 
scribe  its  sphere.  To  what  cerulean 
heights  shall  not  the  wing  of  Poetiy 
soar?  Into  what  dungeon-gloom  shaU 
she  not  descend  ?  I  f  such  be  ner  powers 
snd  privileges,  shall  Poetry  not  be  the 
servant  and  minister  of  Religion  ? 

If  from  moral  fictions  of  ufe,  Rcli* 
gion  be  altogether  excluded,  then,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  words,  to 
show  that  they  must  be  worse  than 
worthless.  They  roust  be,  not  imper- 
fect merely,  but  false,  and  not  false 
merely,  but  calumnious  against  hu- 
man nature.  The  agonies  of  passion 
fling  men  down  to  the  du8t.9ii  Qifik^ 
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Inees,  or  smite  tHem  moUonlets  u 
«toDe»  statues,  sitting  sloDe  in  their 
darkened  chambers  of  despair.  Bat 
sooner  or  kter,  all  eyes,  all  hearts 
look  for  comfort  to  God.  The  oold« 
est  metaphysical  analyst  could  not 
avoid  thai,  in  his  sage  enumeration  of 
^.'  each  particular  hair/'  that  is  twist* 
ed  and  untwisted  by  him  into  a  sort  of 
moral  tie — and  surely  the  impassioned 
and  philosq>hical  poet  will  not,  4are 
Hot,  for  the  spirit  that  is  within  him, 
exclude  that  from  his  elegies,  his 
hymns,  and  his  songs,  which,  whe« 
&er  mournful  or  exulting,  are  inspi- 
red bv  the  life-long,  life-deep  con?io« 
%ion  tnat  all  the  greatness  of  the  pre- 
sent is  but  for  the  future,  that  the 
praises  of  this  passing  earth  are  wor« 
Ihy  of  his  Ijrre,  only  because  it  is  0Ter« 
shadowed  by  the  eternal  hearens. 
»  But  though  the  total  exclusion  of 
Rdigion  from  Poetry  aspiring  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  life  or  soul  of  man,  be 
manifestly  destmctiTe  of  its  rery  e8« 
lence— how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall 
we  set  bounds  to  this  spiritp— how 
shall  we  limit  it— measure  it— and 
accustom  it  to  the  curb  of  critical 
control?  If  Religion  be  indeed  all- 
In-aU,  ind  there,are  none  openly  who 
deny  that,  must  we,  nerertbeless,  deal 
With  it  only  in  allusion — bint  it  as  if 
we  were  hidf  afraid  of  its  spirit,  half 
ariiamed— and  cunningly  contrive  to 
save  our  credit  as  Clmstians,  with- 
out subjecting  ourselves  to  the  con- 
demnation of  critics,  whose  scorn,  even 
in  this  enlightened  sge,  has,— the  more 
it  the  pity,  by  men  conscious  of  thdr 
genius  and  virtue, — been  feared  as 
more  fatal  than  death  ? 

No:  Let  there  be  no  compromise 
1)etween  false  tsste  and  true  Religion. 
Better  to  be  condemned  by  all  the 
pcdodical  publications  in  Great  Bri« 
tain  than  your  own  consdenoe.  Let 
the  dunce>  with  diseased  spleen,  who 
edits  one  obscure  Review,  revile  and 
rail  at  you  to  his  heart's  discontent,  in 
liollow  league  with  4he  Uack-biled 
Uackcuard  who,  sicWned  by  ^our  suc« 
cecs,  nas  bng  laboured  in  vam  to  edit 
anoUier  still  more  uapublishable— bat 
do  you  hold  the  even  tenw  at  your 
way,  assured  that  the  beauty  wbidi 
ilature,  and  the  Lord  of  nature,  have 
reveal^  to*your  eyes  and  your  heart, 
when  sown  abroad,  "  in  words  that 
breathe' and  thoughts  that  bum,"  will 
pot  be  suffered  to  perish,  bnt  witt 
have  immortal  life.    Your  books-* 


kmnble  and  onpreten^Uiig  tKoagfar 
&ey  be— yet  if  here  and  there  a  page,* 
not  uninspired  bv  the  spirit  of  Truth, 
And  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity— 
that  is  religion — ^will  be  hdd  up  De« 
fore  the  ingle  light,  close  to  the  eyes 
of  the  pious  patriarch,  sitting  with 
his  children's  children  round  his  kneei 
—nor  will  any  one  sentiment,  chas« 
tened  by  that  fire  that  tempers  the  sa- 
cred links  that  bind  together  the  bro« 
therhood  of  man,  escape  the  solemn 
search  of  a  soul,  simple  and  strong  ia 
its  Bible-taught  wisdom,  and  happy 
to  feel  and  own  comtnunion  of  hmy 
thought  with  one  unknown— even 
perhaps  by  name — that  although  dead 
yet  speaketh — and,  without  supersti* 
tion,  is  numbered  among  the  saints 
of  that  lowly  household. 

He  who  knows  that  he  writes  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  man, 
will  not  arrest  the  thoughts  that  flow 
from  his  pen,  because  he  knows  that 
they  may— will  be-^nsulted  and  pro- 
faned by  the  name  of  cant,  ana  he 
himself  held  up  as  a  hypocrite.  In 
some  hands,  ridicule  is,  indeed,  a  ta^ 
rible  weapon.  It  is  terrible  in  Uie 
hands  of  indignant  genius,  branding 
the  audacious  forehead  of  falsehood 
or  pollution.  But  ridicule  in  the 
hands,  either  of  cold-blooded  or  infu« 
riated  Malice,  is  hsrmless  as  a  birch* 
rod  in  the  palsied  fingers  of  a  super* 
annuated  beldam,  who,  in  her  blears 
eyed  dotage,  has  lost  her  schooL  The 
Bird  of  Paradise  mig^t  float  in  the 
sunshine  unharmed  all  its  beautiful 
life-long,  although  all  the  sportsmen 
of  Codtaigne  were  to  keep  firing  at  the 
star-like  plamagc,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  ofa  thousand  years. 

On  some  other  occasion,  we  shiA 
endeavour  to  apply  these  imperfect 
remarks,  in  commendation  or  censure, 
to  the  works  of  our  great  living  poets. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
about  Mr  Montgomery,  whose  name 
we  are  happy  to  write  down  among 
that  sacred  band. 

Mr  Montgomery  is  a  rd^ious  poet* 
His  popularity,  which  is  grest,  has, 
by  some  scritles  of  the  sMve  stamp 
and  school,  been  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  power  of  sectarianism.  He  is,  we 
believe,  a  sectary;  and  if  all  sects 
were  animated  by  the  spurit  that 
breathes  throughout  his  poetry,  we 
should  have  no  fears  for  the  safety 
and  sUbility  of  the  KsUblished 
Church.    For  in  that  sdf-same  spirit 
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WM  ^  boOft^  and  by  thtt  id^^aine 
apirit  were  her  fbondatioiis  dog  in  m 
rook.  Many  are  the  lighta-««olemft 
and  awful  ail^iii  whidi  the'ey«s  cf 
«a  Huvtal  ereatores  may  see  the  Chris«' 
ttan  diapensadoii.  Fiiendt,  looking 
down  from  the  top  of  a  high  nio«n«> 
tain,  on  a  citj^^^innkled  plain,  have 
aaoh  hit  own  mion  of  imagination—-- 
oaeh  his  own  iinldng  or  swelling  of 
heart.  They  urge  no  inquisition  Into 
the  peooliar  aib^Da  of  each  other^a 
■ecret  souls^-^aU  assured  from  what 
each  knows  of  his  brother,  tha't  erery 

2e  thaw  sees  God— that  evoy  tongue 
at  has  the  gift  of  lofty  utterance, 
will  sing  his  pra&es  alond->*that  the 
Una  that  remain  silent,  are  mute  in 
aaofation-v-and  that  aU  the  distine* 
lions  of  habits,  enstoms,  professbns,* 
modes  of  Hfe,  ercn  natural  conatitu* 
tieii  and  form  of  character,  are,  if  not 
lost,  blended  together  in  mild  amal- 
gaoution  under  the  oomnum  atmos- 
phete  of  emotion,  e?en  as  the  towfrs, 
domes,  and  tnttples,  are  all  sofdy  or 
bdfl;h%  interftised  with  the  huts,  cots, 
and  homesteads— the  wbole  scene  be« 
low  harmoniously  beautiful,  because 
all  mhabited  by  bdngs  created  by  the 
same  God— «ln  his  own  image—and 
destined  fbr  the  same  immortality* 

it  is  bMS,  therefore,  and  ftJse,  to 
attribnte,  in  an  invidious  sense,  anr 
of  Mr  Montffomery's  fame  to  any  suenr 
eaose.  No  doubt  many  persons  read 
his  poetry  on'  account  «  its  religion, 
who,  but  for  that,  would  not  hate  read 
it ;  and,  no  doubt,  too,  many  of  theso 
neither  foel  nor  understand  it  But 
10,  too,  do  many  persons  read  Word»« 
worth's  poetry  on  account  of  its  reU* 
gion— the  religion  of  the  wood*— who>y 
bat  for  that,  would  not  haye  read  it ; 
and  so  too,  many  of  these  neither  feel 
nor  understand  it.  So  ia  it  with  the 
common  manners  painting  poetry  of 
Crabbe«-the  dark  passion  painting  poe* 
try  of  Byron-^e  hi^  romance  paint* 
mg  poetry  of  Soot^— «nd  so  on  with 
Moore,  Coleridge,  Southey,&c.&c.&c 
But  it  is  to  the  men$  dmniar,  how- 
ever displayed,  that  they  all  owe  their 
fame.  Had  Mr  Montgomery  not  been 
a  true  poet,  all  the  Religious  Maga- 
lines  in  the  world  would  not  have 
saved  his  name  from  forgetfulness  and 
oblivion.  He  might  have  flaunted  his 
day  like  the  melancholy  PopBy*-mo« 
lancholy  fai  all  iu  ilUsoented  gandi* 
nesa  but  as  it  is,  he  is  like  the  Rose 
ef  Sharon,  whose  balm  and  beauty 
10 


shall  not  wither,  fdanttid  on  die  bank* 
of  ^'  that  tlvev  whose  streanu  make 
gkd  the  city  of  the  Lord." 

Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  why  poetry, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  most  ex- 
chisive  sectarianism,  might  not  be  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  powerfully 
impressive  on  mindi  whose  religious 
tenets  were  most  irreconcilable  and 
hostile  to  those  of  the  sect.  Feelings 
by  being  unduly  concentrated,  are  not 
thereby  necessarily  enfeebled«^m  the 
contrary,  often  strengthened ;  and  there 
is  a  grand  austerity,  which  the  iraa« 
gination  more  than  admires — which 
the  eonsdence  scaredy  condemns. 
Tbe  feeling  ^  conviction  fnrm 
which  that  austerity  grows,  is  in  its^ 
ru[fat ;  for  it  isa  fosling,— *  convietien 
of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God— > 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  self-left 
man— the  awful  sanctity  of  duty,— 
and  the  dreadf^ess  of  tne judgment* 
doom,  from  which  no  soul  is  safe,  till 
the  seals  have  been  broken,  and  the 
Archangel  has  blown  his  trumpet  A 
religion  planted  in  such  oonvietions 
aa  these,  may  become  dark  and  diaoiw 
dered  in  its  future  growth  within  the 
qiirit ;  and  the  tree,  thou^  of  good 
aeed,  and  in  a  atrong  s(^,  may  come 
to  be  loaden  with  bitter  firuit,  and  the 
very  droppings  of  its  leaves  may  be 
pemicioof  to  all  who  rest  within  its 
shade.  Still  such  ahelter  ia  better  in 
the  blast,  than  the  tivnk  of  a  dead 
faith ;  and  such  food,  unwholetome 
though  it  be,  is  not  so  misfiraMe  as 
fomine  to  a  hungry  souL 

Grant,  then,  Uiat  there  ma^r  be  iis 
Mr  Montgomery*s  poetry  certain  seui* 
timents,  which,  in  want  of  a  bettst 
word,  we  oall  Sectsfian.  They  are 
not  nocessarfly  false,  although  not  per* 
fectly  reconcilable  to  our  own  crasd, 
whi(»i,  we  shall  suppose,  ia  true.  On 
the  contrary,  we  may  be  made  mudi 
the  better  and  the  wiser  men,  by  me* 
ditaiing  upon  them ;  for  while  they 
may,  perhaps,  ^and  we  are  merely 
making  a  sui^Kmtion,)  be  too  ntx&n^f 
Mi  by  him— they  may  be  too  feeUy 
folt  by  us— they  may,  perhuM,  be  tm«* 
ther  blots  on  the  beauty  of  his  poetrf 
than  of  his  faith— and  if,  in  some  de* 
gree,  efi^nsive  in  the  compoeitioa  of  a 
poem,  far  less  so,  or  not  at  all,  in  that 
of  a  life. 

It  ia  somewhat  teo  kte  in  the  day 
te  publish  a  fbrmal  dis^nisitioir  on 
^  peculiar  powers  of  this  poet ;  yet 
Aere  ia  no  impropriety  in  our  throw* 
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l1^  #Vt  1i  IcW  WOttllCte  Or  Ooraln  pf^ ' 
nm^e  on  hit  Toy  MightM  Ipmiiu^ 
Ibr  it  IttB  10  hftpptaad,  ihkt  no  ptt* 

»fitlilig  opportoBitr  hto,  i«tr  t 
mukf  ynra,  been  cffinrcM  nt,  cf 
critieiting  any  of  his  prodnctiOM.  W$ 
hMwe  alTitys  spoken  Hndlr  of  Mr 
Bf ontgomeiy^  yet  w«  do  take  Bome 
little  fllutte  to  oandvet  fV>r  not  hn*' 
i4ng  more  fVeqnentIt  mentionedl  hh 
name,  along  with  thoae  of  Words* 
worthy  Byron,  Seott,  Sonthej,  Moore, 
Coleridge,  and  ''  tfie  reat."  We  re* 
^ee  to  aee  all  hia  poetry  coUeeted, 
and  we  havn  placed  tbeToramea  along* 
aide  of  thoae  of  wlkMtt  we  k>ire  to  eay^^ 
**  Bleating^  be  with  ttett,  and  eternal 

The  poeti  wbo  On  earUi  hst6  made  na 


Of  trath  and  pve  m^  If  bettealjr 


Hia  Wanderer  of  Switzerland 
waylaid*  and,  as  lome  thoi^t^  mnr- 
dei^  OB  hia  first  making  bia  appear-^ 
anoe  in  Scotland.  But  a  moantameer 
stands  much  mauling ;  and  he  ia  alivei 
though  with  a  few  Scars  on  his  fo^e* 
head,  and  merry  to  this  day*  TbaS| 
howerer,  is  oertainly  the  least  anccess-i 
fhl  of  aU  Mr  Montgomery's  room  anw 
hitiooB  poema.  The  plan  of  it  is  with*, 
out  originality  or  fefici^  ef  any  kind« 
and  the  versification,  though  easy  ana 
flowhig,  is  very  monotonoua*->Tery 
much  in  the  atyle  af  the  set-saw 
tchoaL  We^snnot  sincerely  say  that 
il  contains  any  very  fine  passages  ^ 
and  had  Mr  Montgmery  written  noi^ 
thing  ela^  hia  name  would  have  had, 
\m  n  fiidnt  sound  |o  our  ears.  Mos^ 
of  it  ia  simple  and  natural  enougli.;^ 
many  of  the  desonptiaDa  of  aqenery 
axe  warm  an4  glowing ;.  and  the  wnola 
ia  upreeahly  animated  with  the  spixit 
of  fietdom*  But  that  iaiu>t  enough 
tw  a  poem  that  hat  any  pnetensiQiia 
to  •  tong  life.  It  neYar  thrilla  th« 
blood^^we  mean  it  never  thrilled  out 
Uood-rand  although  we  arr  proud 
thtt  Mr  Montgomery  m^  a  Scotsmani^ 
we  should  not  haw  found  that  out 
from  his  talk  about  torrenta,  water* 
ialli^  wooda„  and  mountains,  in  that 
Qoenu  It  ia  still  read>  however*,  and. 
will  continue  to  be— but  ohiefly  fort 
that  reflected  hfjal  that  hu  fallto  on> 
it  from  his  genius  sinco  ritea  to  the^ 
mtiidian^vet^we  trott,  in  fioom  it& 
ttttjng  -bright  and  beautilul  ia  it* 
deeline» 

VovXXU. 


«'  Tie  Wett  Mdftt^  dbpla>t  fltr 
gifMter  power,  and  cOntidna  many  v{« 
gmtwa,  toilto  hi^;nlfieent  piafaaget. 
But  We  ctnnol  think  die  tabjeot  a 
good  one.  It  waa  written  ift  honour 
of  die  aboHtion  of  the  Blave  IVade  bf 
^  Britirii  Legfokture,  and  oaght> 
therefbre,  to  have  been  a  high,  holy^ 
ekiritlng>«^trh]mpbantH>«an.  But 
it  it  a  iabonred  compoeftlbn,  ih  fbnr 
narta,  and  extremely  historical.  The 
heart  of^  Montgomery— the  nkan-^-ne^ 
ver  geta  eold  throi^hont  the  whole 
eompoailiott ;  hiit  the  ImagfautMon  of 
Montgomerr— Ae  poet^requently' 
does;  ho  often  tpeakt  from  book  H^ 
ther  than  bosom,  and  tbeWir,  that  be 
not  only  ftdii  m  snl^ecli  W  hie 
tttidied  ft-^-^l  he  hta  reid  all  thd 
nampfaleta  on  bbth  traea  of  die  ouet«i 
ilon,  and  that  diM  was  not  e  mgH^ 
trllable  deserving  any  iM#eb  biit 
Abnae  in  all  tho^e  of  the  Imti-^boU^ 
Honittft  Hit  indignalioir  it  not  al^ 
ways  aenMed— hfi  Mete  ioeiecimM 
it  a  tcold— HUid  he  truttt  too  much,  in 
etdtrng  ^ty  and  terror,  to  Ae  ekOK 
Ofehaina.  Stfll  if  It  ln[  ftei^  the  bct« 
poem  we  ever  saw  on  die  tnfajecl-^ 
there  ate  stroke*  of  power  and  touched 
Of  pathos  in  eve^  oAer  Dsge— thtd 
0|Modic4  pntsi^et  are  fiitf  Matrtilttl. 
'—and  the  common.placlra  about  the 
Hitifte  dviKzatfoM  of  ilfriea,  along  aS 
ner  cnattt,  and  tBretign'  cne  licts^t  tn 
her  eenCral  deteits,  are  ^etpretted  hi 
v4vid  and  Mtjettte  imagerr,  to  tfaa# 
die  poem  hata  ^diaptSflfn''^doae,  and 
die  reader,  at  he  Isyt  it  down,  devout-^ 
^  wisbet  that  f^tert  may  neve^  morei 
OnoitadB  the 
*  K9Dgs  of  Che,  detert— men  wbotasteie- 

NWead 
Bnngt  frcnv  tne  e\ist  the  toond  of  nber« 
^•* 

The  "  Wett4ndiet!*  mi^  be  wiiu 
ten  about,  now,  ia  »  very  diifbrent 
atainy-bv  such  a  man,  and  sucha  poeta 
aalilrAwntgomerv.  Nobody  detende 
ikvec^-^nobody  outahhorait;  but 
it  exiata— and  muat  exiat^-not  £nr 
et er— 4nit  fbr  a§sa.  Let  goot^  lawn 
take  place  of  bad— let  Justioe  be  therej, 
and  ner  aister  Mercy  will  not  be  finr.^ 
This  baa  not  been  yet  done^^^mt  it 
la  doinff— and  kt  thei  holf  worb  bt^ 
watched  oven  by  aU  the.  eyes.  qC  th^ 
^Dse,  foK  that  may  be  done,,  although 
the  Atlantic  roara  between*-  But  s^ 
tnioeta  all  indiscriminate  ahusa  o£ 
Weat  Indian  pronrietnrs.    Let  ua  i^ti 
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ftar  to  look  in  a  Dietioiiiry  at  tbe 
wocd — Planter.  Let  nt  seek  to  q[»reod 
the  light  of  Christianity  in  thoee  an« 
happy  islanda,  in  the  spirit  of  Christi* 
,  anitv.  Let  us  know,  tnat  even  a  state 
of  slavery  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues. 
All  slaves  are  not  flosged  from  m<»ii« 
ing  to  ni^^t — their  backs  are  not  all 
kept  raw^  from  debarkation  to  death. 
Au  slaves  are  not  in  perpetual  con- 
spiracy against  their  masters  and  mis* 
tressesy  in  whose  blood  the  J  bum  to  dip 
their  sable  hands,  avengmg  the  mar- 
Urdam  of  him  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
Congo,  who  was  kept  three  days  dying 
in  a  cage,  beneath  the  tearing  hunger 
of  birds  of  prey,  and  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  a  doud  of  insects— till  he 
added  a  oodidl  to  his  last  oral  will 
and  testament,  bequeathing  to  every 
negro  a  portion  of  his  revenge — and 
then  poured  out  bis  soul  in  an  agon^ 
of  curses  against  his  murderers,  in  his 
own  fierce  country's  tongue,  beneath 
the  flappings  of  the  vulture's  wings. 

Such  horrors  are  now  no  more— 
though  horrors  enow  there  must  ever 
be,  as  long  as  that  hideous  chasm 
yawns  that  divides  the  Freeman  and 
the  Slave.  But  the  philanthropists  of 
this  country  have  already  "  supped 
full  of  horrors" — more  especially  the 
Ladies.  Let  them  turn  their  eyes 
towards  whatever  there  may  be  of 
peace,  and  contentment,  and  resigna- 
tion, and  humility,  and  death*strong 
love  toward  their  white  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  all  their  pale  picco- 
ninies,  in  the  black  bosoms  of  grizzly- 
pated  nourices,  who  have  been  slaves 
for  a  century  and  a  half— for  negresses 
live,  in  spite  of  all  their  torments,  to 
incredibly  extreme  old  age.  Let 
them  not  shut  their  eyes  against  such 
pleasant  and  soothing  sights  as  these, 
although  thev  should  force  them  to 
modify  their  norror,  and  to  wonder — 
if  he  were  to  hear  of  such  unnatural 
nourices  among  negresses — what  Mr 
Wilberforce  would  say.  The  less  hap- 
piness—the less  kindness— the  less 
love-^mdthe  less  liberty  ("Alas!** 
said  Madam  Rohmd,  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold—"  Alas!  liberty,  what 
crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  thy 
name !")  there  are  in  any  land,  die 
more  ought  to  be  made  of  them — the 
more  tenderly  they  ought  to  be  spoken 
and  written  of,  that  they  may  strength- 
en and  extend— that  they  who,  in  such 
circumstances,  enjoy  them,  may  value 
them  the  more,  and  that  they,  who  in 
such  circumsunces  bestow  them,  may 


notbedefraudodof  their  jQttpniiMMv 
branded  with  undeserved  contumely, 
contempt,  scorn,  and  hate,  by  those 
who,  living  theinselvea  among  **  Eng- 
land's mtgestic  race  of  men^  do  ne* 
yerthelesa— such  things  have  been— 
discharge  their  servants  at  everr  term, 
without  characters— would  if  they 
could,  without  waoes — and,  if  they 
durst,  not  without  dIows — who  have 
frowned  their  wives  into  melancholy, 
and  their  children  into  sullen  mutes^ 
who,  rather  than  a  pheasant  should 
be  poached  from  a  preserve,  would  see 
the  finest  lads  of  the  village  mangled 
in  man-traps,  or  shot  through  the 
heart  by  spring-guns — who  seu  their 
andent  hereditary  honours,  to  enable, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  very  worst  and 
wickolest  West  Indian  planters  that 
ever  propagated  mulattoes  to  vote,  not 
only  against  the  liberties  of  England, 
but  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the 
world. 

"  Greenland*'  is  in  all  thinga— con- 
ception—design — plan — execution— 
infinitely  superior  to  the  "  West  In- 
dies," and  or  itself  proves  Mr  Montgo- 
mery's title  to  the  honours  of  the  1^. 
The  subject  is  admirably  well  suited 
to  his  genius — and  the  poem  is  pa- 
raded by  a  noble  enthusiasm.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  truly  beau- 
tifrd— the  holy  zeal  of  the  Mora- 
vian Missionaries  finds  in  him  a  poet 
ferveotly  pious  as  themselves,  and  his 
soul  bums  within  him  as  he  muses 
and  meditates  on  their  unwearied  and 
triumphant  virtue.  We  are  with 
them  on  the  voyage— poetically,  ^et 
not  too  poeticaUy  described—live  with 
the  brethren — and  love  and  veno- 
rate  and  bless  them — more  and  more 
—as  they  pursue  their  sa\ing  con- 

5uests  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
^here  is  no  violent  rituperation  here 
—no  angry  remonstrances — ^no  fierce, 
▼et  feeble  fighting— in  the  poet's 
heart,  as  in  his  poem  of  the  *'  West 
Indies,"  against  a  system  of  evil 
which  Time  himself,  perhaps,  must 
overthrow.  Hie  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  gone  to  some  of  nature's 
dreariest  and  most  solitary  shores,  to  lift 
up  those  whom  nature's  own  severity 
seemed  to  have  there  condemned  to  a 
lasting  lot  of  darkness  and  distress. 
They  are  left  fi-ee  to  carry  on  their 
work,  except  by  the  ice,  and  the  frost, 
and  the  snow.  The  terrors  of  an  un- 
known region  to  their  imaginationa, 
are  as  not]ung,-»and  they  are  calm  and 
unruffled  in  tnt  howl  of  all  the  storms. 
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CM  and  htid  muit  that  heart  be  that    timpk,  natural,  and  true. 
i«  not  sKblimely  moved  by  the  devo- 
tkm  of  those  tnie  and  faithfUl  ser. 


fints  of  the  Lord ;  yet  eren  if  there 
be  a  Christian  with  such  a  heart,  his 
fimey  will  be  aflected  by  the  wildness 
—the  lonelinesB — the  dreariness — ^the 
remoteness  of  the  regions  in  which 
the  Poet's  genius  confines  him  by  a 
t|^,--and  the  Deist  himself,  who 
lares  his  kind,  will  be  almost  kindled 
into  a  Christian.  The  Fifth  Cai^to, 
describing  the  depopulation  of  the 
Norw^;iMi  Colonies,  on  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  aban« 
donment  of  intercourse  with  it  from 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  Arctic 
ioes,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century— is  throu^out— we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it— «ublime. 

The  "  World,  before  the  Flood." 
taems  with  the  finest  poetry ;  but  u- 
.  though  we  have  much  to  say  about  it, 
both  of  praise  and  censure,  we  must 
refrain ;  for,  if  not,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  "  Pelican  Island  ?" 

Nevertheless — afow  words— and  bnt 
a  few — ^we  must  say  about  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's numerous  smiiler  poems. 

They  are  all  stamped  with  the  cha*' 
rsettr  of  the  man.    Most  of  them  are 
breathings  of  his  own  devout  spirit, 
eidier  delighted  or  awed  by  a  sense  of 
the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to- 
wards itself,  or  tremblingly  alive,  not 
in  mere  sensibility  to  human  virtues 
and  joys,  crimes  and  sorrovrs,  for  that 
often  belongs  to  the  diseased  and  de- 
praved, but  in  solemn,  moral,  and 
rcligiouB  thought,  to  aU  of  good  or 
evil  befalling  bis  brethren  of  man- 
kind.  *'  A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  die 
ground"— a  flower  of  the  field  cannot 
wither  immediately  before  his  eye»— 
without  awakening  in  his  heart  such 
thoughts  as  we  may  believe  God  in- 
tendol  should  be  awakened  even  by 
such  sights  as  these ;  for  the  foil  of  a 
sparrdw  is  a  scriptural  illustration  of 
his  providence,  and  his  hand  framed 
the  lily,  whose  array  is  more  royal 
than  was  that  of  Solomon  in  all  hia 
glory.    Herein  he  resembles  Words- 
woru— leas  profound  certainly — ^lesa 
lofty— for  in  its  holiest  hours  thedivine 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  walks  by  itself-^ 
unapproachable— on  the  earth  it  beau- 
tifiea.  Mr  Montgomery's  poetical  piety 
seems,  more  prevalent  over  his  whole 
character,  to  Wong  more  permanent- 
ly to  the  man.     Perhaps,  although 
we  shaU  not  aay  so,  it  may  be  more 


«0l 

More  ac- 
cordant, it  certainly  is,  with  the  sym- 
pathies of  ordinary  minds.  The  piety 
of  his  poetry  is  far  more  Christian  than 
that  of  Wordsworth's.  It  is  in  all  hia* 
fe^ings,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  ima- 
gery ;  and  at  the  close  of  most  of  hia 
beautiful  compositions,  which  are  so 
ofren  avowals,  confesdons,  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  we  foel,  not  the  moral, 
bnt  the  religion  of  his  song.  He^'im* 
proves"  all  the  '^oocaaioBs"  of  thia 


life,  because  he  has  an  '^  eye  that 
broods  on  its  own  heart;"  uid  that 
heart  is  imnreased  by  all  lights  and' 
shadows,  lilce  a  river  or  lake,  whose  > 
waters  are  pure,  pure  in  their  sources, . 
and  in  their  course.    He  is,  manifost* 
Ij,  a  man  of  the  kindliest  boroe*affin-j 
tions ;  and  these,  though  it  is  to  bo 
honed,  the  commonest  of  aU,  preserved 
to  nim  in  unabated  glow  and  fresh-* 
nessy  by  innocence  and  piet^,  often 
sive   vent   to   themselves,  in  litde- 
hymns,  and  ode-like  strains,  of  whidt 
the  rich  and    even   novel   imagery 
shews  how  dose  is  the   oennexioii 
between   a  pure  heart   and  a   fina 
fancy,  and  that  the  flowers  of  poetry 
may  be  brought  from  afar,  nor  yet  ho 
felt  to  be  exotics— to  intertwine  with . 
the  very  simplest  domestic  feelinga 
and  thoughts— «o  simple,  so  perfectly 
human,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  sur- 
prise on  seeing  them  capable  of  such 
adivument^  and  more  than  a  touch  of 
pleasure  on  feeling  how  much  that 
adornment  beoomea  them — brighten- 
ing without  changing,  and  adding  ad- 
mnmtion  to  delight— wonder  to  love. 
\  Mr  Montgomery,  too,  ia  almost  as 
much  of  an  etotist  as  Wordsworth ; 
and  thence,  frequently,  his  power. 
The  poet  who  keeps  all  the  sppear- 
ancea  of  external  nature,  and  even  all 
the  pasaiona  of  humanity,  at  arm'a 
length,  that  he  may  gase  on,  inspect, 
study,  and  draw  their  portraita,  either 
in  the  garb  they  ordinvily  wear,  or  in 
a  foncy*dress,  is  likely  to  produce  a 
strong  likeness  indeed ;  yet  shall  hia 
pictures  bo  wanting  in  ease  and  free- 
dom— ^they  shaU  be  cold  and  stiff— 
and  both  passion  and  imaginatioo  shall 
desiderate  something  characteristic;  in 
nature,  of  the  mountain  or  die  man* 
But  the  poet  who  hugs  to  hia  bosom 
every  thins  he  lovea  or  admirea — them« 
sdves  or  the  thoughta  that  are  their 
shadows— who  is  mmself  still  the  can* 
tre  of  the  endianted  circle— who,  in 
the  dehuBon  of  a  stroag  oreativege- 
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ia«f»  ^bMkttjk  b#)Fn  UMft  W«i»  hit. 

to  die,  ail  tl^(  ne  now  s^^and  htv^. 
d^light^>  wova4  di«  with  Um— fibo 
not  only  a^ 

**  Poetlcidsions  awarm  on  eYetj boii|;V* 

but  tbe  hialoiyof  all  hta  own  laoat  aa« 
cret  emotiooa  written  on  the  reiy 
roeka — wbogathns  up  the  many  beao* 
tifbl  thinga  tluU  in  the  pfodiguity  of 
nature  lie  acatleffcdoTer  the  earth,  ne* 
^eeted  or  unheeded,  aail  the  mora 
deaiiy,  the  more  puaionalely  lovaa 
than,  because  they  ava  nowappropria* 
ttdio  the  utea  ti  hia  own  iinaghia«» 
tkB,  who  will  hij  her  aleheniT  a* 
forter  brighten  theni,  that  the  thou- 
aanda  o£  eyea  that  fttmerfy-  pataed 
thea  bf  uaaaas  or  acamed^  wiU  be 
daaikd  by  their  lare  sad  tranaoandaot 
baauty^-he  k  the «'  prcrfuliing  poet  V 
Mr  Mont^oBeiT  neither  sMka  nor 
ahona  thoae  dart  thonghta  thaa  will 
ooMe  andgo^  n%ht  anddi^,  unbidden. 
-*ibffhidien«*HUsma  tho  minda  of  all 
men— fortified  although  the  main  eo« 
tianoea  any  bo**-Uit  h^mu  they  do  i»« 
vade  his  aeeret,  aolttvy  houm,  he 
tumaofen  aueh  Tisiiaata  lo  a  happy 
aooount,*-*aQd  queationa  UMm,  g^oai« 
like  aa  they  are^  oaneeminff  both  the 
future  and  the  past.  Mekndioty  aa 
often  hia,  vkwa  aiu^  we  should  not 
auppoae  him  a  man  of  other  than  ar 
cheesful  mind;  te  wheneirar  the 
theme  aUowsovdemaad^i  it>  Mr  Mont- 
gomery  is  not  averse  lo  a  aober^ae, 
a  oonipoaed  gaiety  that,  although  wo 
cannot  aay  ever  it  ao  far  apeaka  out  ao 
to  deterfie  to  ha  called  abaolotdy  bril- 
liant,  yet  knds  a  charm  to  hklighlcr. 
toned  campoaiHous,  which  it  k  peou« 
liarhr  pleaaant  now  and.  then  to  feel 
in  the  wntinaa  of  a  man  wheat  g^ 
nlm  k  natutaJiy^  and  from  dieeoune 
of  tik,  not  glmay,  indeed,  but  pen- 

aire,  and  liesa  dkposed  to  indulge  toelf 
in  amSea  ihsn  ix^  teara. 

At  laafc  we  come  to  tiie  '<  Fetteau 
Islands"  d^  beat  of  all  Ma  Mom^a- 
mery'k  poem^  in  idea  the  most  orU 
einal— m  oeeutkn  the  moat  power- 
ful-akhouffh  iu  boih  wy  hnperfeot. 
It  aeeraatnhaTe  eiidvcd  kael^  like  a 
beautifitLtrae  fiom  a  gperm,  out  of  a 
aiogk  {liaaaga.  in  Ciptinn.  Fhndem'a 
Voyage  to.  Terra  Auatralia,  i^  which 
hedeaerihea  one  of  the  num^ous  golfs 
which  indent  the  ooaat  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  are  thieUy  apocted  with 
email  iaknd%  one  of  whicb  k  the 
of  Peicana.    la 


a  ZOm. 

Qiptaia  BmH  iML'i  V«9r«e  la  tftt 
Island,  of  Loo  Choo»  in  tha  ChinsM 
Seas,  Mr  Mimimmmy  root  widi  v^ 
other  paisage»  depcripUye  of  the  tai^ 
mation  of  coml  reels,  whkb  impresa- 
ed  hk  imitation  ;  aid  finom  a  lew 
worda  tkfiH.  PeUeana  and  eoual  reek, 
haa  hk  geniua  conHnieted  a  fine 
poem. 

He  lunpowt  himself  to  be  a  Spiik 
ftrtfnod  by  some  unimaginahk  chain 
tooneapotorregknof  thegkbe,  appa* 
rsMy  at  the  time  oCita  mkncy  or  ere* 
aiiou*  Here  ks  remaina  and  wiinaaaea 
the  akiw  and  aiknt  progRsaa  of  ihi^gi ; 
the  gn^ual  mnkiplicadoUto  firai  of 
jnanMaato>  thou  of  UTingphenomeaa, 
delighted  with.  oenUnually  f 
kMmty  and  wondec,  bat  i 
and  with  an  innate  human  8ym|»adiy» 
(fift  with  purely  spiritual  conditioQ  of 
ezktence  ae  seems  to  be  ootoeemd 
with  a  human  nalmnb>dairiBg  that 
there  should  be  given,  to  hk  coutcm* 
[4atiQit  beings  in  whom  hk  ingeoemto 
and  unsuppreasible  yeaminga  of  k^e 
maybeappeaaed.  There  ksemethung 
yery  beautiful,  if  noft.whoUy  or^ginal^ia 
Mr  Mootgomery'a  delineatkn  of  the 
suema«fe  dcigreeai»  which  thk  desire 
k  gm^fied  alwrn  mApre  and  mm% 
▼et  alwaTB  imperkctly,  by  the  yanona 
Itiodft  wmch  ate  brought  in  auccca* 
aion  upmi,  thia  theatve  to  which  he  k 
cenAo^  promreaiiv^  peopling  tho. 
wodd  ^^tjil  we  utmosr  approxima- 
tion of  tbe  infoiior  mcea  to.  that  hi*, 
therto  unknfl^m  i»k€  kind,  in  which 
ahwe  thk  iMieaiQr  and  Claying  appetite 
can  find  rest,  aeems  to  be  attained  in 
the  hiiroanly«.aftotik>Bed,  and^  we  sup- 
poae  w)e  muBt,s«ar>  with  the  requisite 
q»ialifi0itioA^httmaii|y-maniier«dPe- 
ucana^ 

We  mnat  giye  a  quotation,  or  two, 
howeterj  befi^re  wo  oeme  to  the  noUe. 
PeVcaDo-rand  tk^  will  speak  for 
themaebrea* 

"  IVUht.  tDflot,  cqdl,  tiMUpMWil,  tftovnTd  the  day  t 
TiMiity  nc«didlbftlitr  hM*  wfam^ 
TheslAnoftia** ' — " 

TiHMklai  Itom  4 

Th«  coaiall»tioiii  rovDd  tliefcncic  pote. 
That  D*v«r  tet  to  lis,  htt9  leareefy  rcMe, 
BiH  tatlMlr  ilMd,  OrMo  ttunwA  Uw  a 

PamiMt  tk  PMafUf  kiriw,  with  hk  I 

Quick  idndnatkmc,  in  the  aimith  rain'd, 
Tt»Mn«auvreirdtt»glorl«t«^thMev  th^W^t 
With  ayca  of  lightnaig,  watoh'A  the  CtirtfHi'a^ 

TVo«i?iii»4l«ir  hyvMM,  Um  SMpof  IIm^w 
Caane  Miliag  liram  afoniH*  I  tht  Dm, 
On  lilrar  pink>M»  wWd  bar  paa^elUiwaf  t 
ThflMk  at  ttM  lbDMMin»r  Jtb^a^V  Vmxm, 
Tha  Altar,  1|lndk4/|aRi  hto  pttWfr*«Mfaed; 
Tjytttf  too,  an  aba  excaAiMr,  meaUy  ahona 
!!•  CMMa,  UM  aywbol  orMduMftiVlaTVf 


I  lonwr  down  to  niaat  the  m% 
^aUTawlthUtfft, 
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TIM  ^tmmwMdiwpktfd  m  iMmdr-worli. 

*'  With  Marce  loferlor  lustre  fflaun'd  tka  te^ 

te  tkoogh  Iht  llghtaiii«»  tlM»  ikd  spa*  tMt 

And  Ml  CiM  fti^mmlB  gttUetiag  oa  the  Mdw 

«'  Nrat  mora,  in  moektry  ofaHooB*  thsbrMie 
And  waten  •klf«i«h*d ;  bubW»*niiiet  fought 
M niloM  of  battles  OD  the  created  snges. 
And  where  they  Ml,  aUeorar'd  with  tfaeicgtay^ 
Traced  in  white  foam  on  the  oenilean  main 
PMlw,Ultetheinilhy.wa7i  -     - 


«« Chared  withihe  spectacle^  yet  daafdy  tnMh'4 
WHh  ft  liarlom  and  not  untender  tM^tig^ 
*  Why/  said  mflhMi^  within  me^  •  why  tMs 

orioeeilnesa  end  fnndear  tounloy'd  ? 

Is  theM  BO  iMh  thioughoat  this  fair  eidelewe  r 

Sky,  sun,  and  sea,  the  nuMo,  the  stars,  ttyeioudsy 


b  nemavy,  find  lit  ivn ; 
My  very  esseneeeeenrd  topaaeawayi 
like  ft  thlA  doMd  that  melts  aerais  the  oBODn, 
Lost  hi  the  UuelmmeMUy  of  heavem* 

The  "  SyitU"  sees  mMVodiar  wm^ 
dnms  creations  taking  nkee  of  ati!« 
mated  being»-^bciieath  tbe  ocaaa;  but 
we  nrast  pass  lome  fine  passages  hf, 
that  we  may  have  room  to  quota  the 
Formation  of  the  Coral  Island,  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  the  dvelli&g-plaee 
of  uie  Peltcans. 


Wind,  fightnlBg,  thaoder,  are  hot  minMewt 
They  know  net  what  Ihey  are,  nor  what  they  do: 
O  for  the  beings  for  whom  these  waeemader 

«<  LighlnB  a  aye*  of  ftaMeopoB  the  wlodt 
Reel  upward  fMin  the  deep  emerged  »  shell, 
ShnpedBke  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  AU'd  t 
Pranght  with  young  life,  it  righted  m  It  lOSCi 

And  moved  at  wiUatong  the  yiekhog " 

The  native  pHot of  thtoBttle hark 
Pot  out  a  tier  efr 


Spread  to  the  wafttna  kceeee  a 
And  mounted  up  and  gMded  di 
'     -     » pisased  to  11 

ikixunoflifht. 


In  happy  freedoiB»  plsised  to  feel  the  alri 
Aadwiderlntheft  


Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hoar. 
To  me  appeard  this  lOMly  Nanttta*, 


My  IMkyw.beiag,  hke  mmelf  a/ive. 
ntemplaaon  i 

Tia  I  SMgat  theism 


Entranced  in  eonti 
1  wvlah'd  Us  t 


:s^7- 


rippHagwake, 


«•  It  ek)eed»  eimh,  dwiirilaaea  ft  pehi^lhea  no* 

While  thetast  htthMe  emwn^  fhedbapUiiseddy, 
Through  wideh  mine  eye  atttl  giddily  pnrsuaMt, 
A  joyous  erae«Bie  vaulted  thsoagh  theaiiv^ 
The  aspiring  fiAttetfiOnwoQldliea  I'  ' 
Ob  hmg  nght  wliWS  OMt  Sa 
Of  dew<drope  found  ite  ewm 
Sprang  Into  light,  aod  histantly  descended. 
Ere  I  eeuM  greet  the  stnagar  as  a  Mend, 
ih&qaW^  -'-'- 


B  bfad. 


A  shoal  of  Dolphins,  tumbling  in  wiM  ^ee^ 
Ohm^iwith«Mh.oficnttiBtt,  they  aJ^  I 
_      been 

tnboWsoApfkw,  when  it  met  tb 
rmploadeBt  TisioD  I  had  ecea. 
Fet  in  eettasp  I  hoi^afer  these* 


Thetahibow*s 
lathatrm 
While  yet 


With  every  motion  pouring  out  f^esh  bsanti  ea, 
Aa amqgh  the  onwebiis  usleass^aaie  and  < 
At  plesaufe^  gkirylag  in 
"^  Borertheftiod 


Look*d  forth,  and  ftosn  his  roertaig 

Two  fountaiaa  iotha  sky,  then  plu 

In.haadlimg  pasttma  through  the  elering  gulf. 

*' These  waee  ant,  peahidea  lo  the  aovaliy.' 
Thatieigardt  aasat:  then  the  deep  letlaeee 
lis  bttihe  adsmtfurem  10  snort  at  bwfs^ 


D  sportat 
AeUadlyfaisttnat  taught  &ami  bui^paatshalbr 
Op  itnnulms  vayaaes,  inaeeteorsi^le^ 
WbastladtheirthiyiMKloecei  akiaC 
0»  winfdifce  tna,  i»how.«ML«rrow  r 
The  flylng-llshes  darted  to  and  fro; 
While  epomtag  Whales  psiQeetedwafrys 
Thet  tniara  toas^hsa  at  theie  height,  and  eeaiafd . 
The  skeletons afesyetal  pelafai, 
Bnih  OB  die  hhw  o^Mee.  then  parisUn^ 
FrUias  the  jementwhielnhayweee  made  oCj 
Dolphins,  in  garabolsb  lent  the  hidd  taiiae 
Hues  rieher  than  thaoaaopy  of  eve, 
That  overhuQg  the  seene  wtthgotMoae< 
Pensflng  iaia  ghmm  mose  beauttfal 
Than  thaauareaoWeB  livet 
TffkgtStheilirtMriinddi 
The  stin,  ■  eachanging  guard,  like  senlioels 
OTdap  and  ali^lr-SRBDjMathalteeari 


"Here,0Baslanf  emfc 
Otrt  with  taiteior  ridges,  at  the  pobat. 


ttial4lood» 


Where  light  and  darliness 
Midway  katweea  the 
ImaritMa 


mess  meet  in  spccttal  gteom^ 

height  and  death  afideeant 

1  markM  a  wUrlpeol  in  pe^etoal  play. 
As  though  the  mountaiil  wave  Mself  alive. 
And  catching  pmr  on  evaey  skle,  with  fselem 
Countlem  as  sunlMamSr  slight  as  goasamer : 
Kre  long  transfigured,  eadi  fine  film  became 


An  tadependem  ifsatiia^sslf^saptoy'd, 

ret  but  an  agent  in  one  oemmon  work. 
The  sum  of  ail  their  individwd  Uboursa 
Shap<4esilheyseeaB^d»  but  enrtleis  shapes  asiUBMdt 
Elongated  like  worms^  they  %rrithed.  and  Atank 
Their  tortuous  bodies  to  gsalesque  diaanslons  I 
Compress'd  like  wedges,  radiated  like  stattv 
Branching  Uka  sea  aeed,  winti'd  in  ri  sealhig  riiy  i 
Subtle  and  variable  es  fliekeri^g  flsaaes 
Sight  couM  not  Ceaoe  their  eeaneseeBt  e 
Not  ooooprahend  their  motions^  till  minute 
And  curious  obeervatioB  eaaghtthe  dew 
To  this  live  labyiiBftW-<*wiicn  every  oae^ 
Biiostinflt  taiMht.  peifena'd its iittie task  ; 
—To buiki itodwellf^luu' " 
Wtook  its  own 
Tliere  breed* 


Still  mttkiplied  beyond  t 
To  f^ame  new  eal«  aod 


liitf  and  its  sepulchre, 
I  sasenca  eamrisitelf  modeird « 
aod  die,  and  Jeave  a  prafeny, 
sd  beyond  the  reach  of  namocn^ 


As  an  their  aneesteta  had  dflpe^  -and  rest, 
Uarmelieally  seaTd,  eaeh  in  itsshrine^ 
A  statue  in  this  temple  of  eblivioa  ! 
inirions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age. 
With  simplest  skUl,  and  toil  unwearyable. 
No  moment  and  no  mneeascntualmpeaved^ 
Laid  Uue  on  line,  on  terraee  tenace  sproarl. 
To  sweU  the  heighUmk^  brighteirtng  gradaaa 


By  mar velkms  structure  climbtngtoWrds  the  day*. 

Eaeh  wrought  alone*  yet  all  feegether  wroaght, 

Uneonsoiaus,  not  uiiworthj^  Inalinmsaiit 

By  which  a  hand  invbibia  was  reariog 

A  new  ereatioB  in  the  seeret  deepk 

Omnipoteaoe  wnw«hl.ia  Ihan*  with.themv  bf 


The  ma 


maeoBld  do, 

I  saw  the  livlaggtle  eaeenrii 

mausoleum  of  its  ardiitacts, 
StlU  dying  upwardh  ae  their  Ubours  dosed : 
Slima  the.mateBlal,  bHt  the  sUaaa  was  t«ra.*d 
To  adamant,  by  thdr  petrific  touch  ; 
Frail  were  thdr  frames,  ephemeral  their  livcs^ 
Thdr  liesonnr  impenehaale,    AU 
Life's  needful  tuanispi>  food,'  enedieB^emt. 
By  niee  eooivjmy  of  Pfovideaoe 
Ware  overruled  to  carry  on  the  pwcaai. 
Which  out  of  water  btought  teth  aahd  soek. 

*'  Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew, 
EvvBlikaan  iaiuit  in  the  womh^  tiU  Ttoe 
Ddiver'd  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birth. 
-^  ears]  island,  stretehiog  east  snd  wc«t, 
laGod^sown  Isngusgft  to  tts|iarenlaiyii^ 
'  Thus  far,  no  farther,  shalt  (hougD ;  and  here 
Shdl  thy  pvond  waver  be  day'dr— A  point  at' 

flrd 
It  peer'd  above  those  waves ;  a  point  so  small. 


I  Jad  peree*ved  It.  is'd  wheva  all 

And  wlMm  »  bubMr  arass'd  it,  the  bliieaim 

Expanded  Ukeaskyabovatiwepeckf 

TlMtspedcbaaamaa hand4ireadib  t  day  and  nlghl ' 

It  spread,  ac<  uimilded,  and  emlDBg 

FidsePted  to  my  vida-adatoUag  pteinw 

WlUte  asjheiiweBamid  the  saifJOse  em  s 
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•  But  when  the  tide  came  gurgUng  o'er  the  Mirface. 
Tww  like  a  renmrectkm  ofthe  dead  t 
From  gravea  innumerable,  puncturei  fine 
In  the  close  coral,  capiUarr  twarmc 
Of  reptiles,  horrent  as  Medusa's  snakes, 
Oorer'd  the  bald-pate  reef;  then  aU  wai  life. 
And  indefatigable  industry  t 
The  artisans  were  twitting  to  and  fh>, 
Inidle-eeemingoonvolutionst  yet 
They  never  vanish'd  with  the  ebbing  surge. 
Till  pellicle  on  pciliclc,  and  layer 
On  layer,  was  added  to  the  growing  mass. 
Ere  long  the  reef  (/ertopt  the  spring-flood's  height* 
And  mock'd  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it. 
Unable  to  maintain  their  slippery  tudd. 
And  failing  down   in  foam-wreaths  round  Its 

verge. 
Steep  were  the  flanks,  sharp  precipices. 
Descending  to  their  base  in  ocean-gloom. 
Chasms  few,  and  narrow,  and  irregular. 
Porm'd  harbours,  safe  at  once  and  perilous,— 
Safe  for  defence,  but  perilous  to  enter. 
A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle, 
Refleeting  in  a  ring  Its  cUfBi  and  caverns. 
With  heaven  Itself  seen  Uke  a  lake  below. 

**  Compared  with  this  amaxing  ediflce. 
Raised  by  the  weakest  creatures  m  existence. 
What  are  the  works  of  intellectual  man  i 
Towcn,  temples,  palaces,  and  sepolchres ; 
Ideal  images  in  sculptured  forms. 
Thoughts  newn  in  columns,  or  in  domes  expand- 
ed, 
Paoeles  tluoogh  every  maae  of  beauty  shown; 
Pride,  gratitude,  allmkm  tum'd  to  marble. 
In  hoo0ur  of  the  living  or  the  dead ; 
What  are  they  ?—ane- wrought  miniaturet  of  art. 
Too  exquisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew. 
Which  every  mom  lets  fkU  in  pearls  upon  them. 
Till  all  their  pomp  sinks  down  in  OMmldering  re- 
Vet  hi  their  mfai  lovelier  than  their  prime  I 
—Dust  in  the  balance,  atoms  in  the  gale. 
Compared  with  these  achievements  in  the  deep. 
Were  aU  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 
In  days  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth : 
—Babel's  stupendous  folly,  though  it  aim'd 
To  scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy, 
The  plaything  of  the  world  in  Infimcy  ;— 
The  lamparts,  towers,  and  gates  of  Babykm, 
Built  ftir  eternity  .—though  whete  they  stood, 
Ruin  itself  standsstiU  for  want  of  work. 
And  Desolatlai  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath  ;— 
Great  Babylon,  in  Its  AiU  moon  of  empire, 
Bven  when  its  *  head  of  gold'  was  smitten  olT. 
And  ttom  a  monarch  changed  intoa  brute i— 
Great  Babykm  was  Uke  a  wreath  of  sand. 
Left  by  one  tide,  and  caneeli'd  by  tbe  next:— 
brypt^s  dread  wonders,  still  defying  Time, 
Where  cities  have  been  crumbled  Intasand. 
Soatter'd  by  wfaids  beyond  the  Libyan  deserW 
Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  cast  hi  Ullage  oTer  the  com-cown  fields. 
Where  Memphis  flourish'd,  and  the  Pharaohs 

rdgn'd  ;- 
Emfs  grey  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandeur. 
That  have  survived  the  hmguage  which  they 

speak. 
Preserving  Its  dead  emblems  to  the  eye. 
Vet  hiding  fhmi  the  mind  what  these  reveal ; 
—Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  pinnacles. 
Her  giant  statues,  wrought  from  rocks  of  granite. 
But  puny  ornaments  tor  such  a  pile 
As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs, 
Flll'd  with  dry  mummies  of  the  builder-worms." 

The  bare  coral  rocks,  by  a  proceaa 
finely  described,  become  a  b&tutifal 
and  magnificent  Island.  Shew  us  any- 
thing better  than  this  in  modem  die- 
scriptiye  poetry : — 

'•  Here  was  the  Inlkncy  ofUfe,  the  age 
or  mid  l«  that  fTsen  iato.  Itself  new.boni. 
And  all  itpon  it  hi  the  prime  at  being, 
U)ve,  hope,  and  promise  t  *Cwas  In  minlstve 
A  world  onsoll'd  by  sin ;  a  Pandise 
WhoeDcnth  had  not  yet  cmet'd  t  Bhss  had  newly 
Alighted,  «nd  shut  dose  hb  ntotew  wls^ 
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T4  rest  at  eass,  nor  dnai tetamdlm  HI. 
Phmts  of  sapsrtor  growth  now  sprang  apaee. 
With  moon-like  Mossoms  ciowi^d,  or  starry  glo- 


Llght  flexible  shrubs  among  the  greenwood  playM 
Fantastic  fteaks,— they  crept,  they  cttmVd,^ey 

budtled. 
And  hung  their  flowers  and  berries  in  the  son; 
As  the  breese  taught,  they  danced,  they  sung. 

they  twined 
Tbdr  sprays  in  bowers,  or  spread  the  ground 

with  net-work. 
Through  the  sk>w  lapse  of  undivided  time. 
Silently  rising  flrom  their  buried  germs. 
Trees  lifted  to  the  skies  their  stately  beads. 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  phunage, 
O'er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind : 
Of  these  in  graoeftU  form,  and  simple  beaaty. 
The  fhdtful  cocoa  and  the  f^agnnt  pabn 
Exoell'd  the  wilding  daughters  of  the  wood. 
That  stretch*d  unwieMy  their  enormous  arms. 
Clad  with  luxuriant  fbliage.  from  the  trunk. 
Like  the  old  eagle,  feather'd  to  the  bed; 
While  every  fibre,  tmta  the  lowest  root 
To  the  last  leaf  upon  the  topmost  twig. 
Was  hdd  by  common  sympathy,  diffusing 
Through  all  the  complex  frame  unconscious  life. 
Such  was  the  kicust  with  iu  hydra  boughs, 
A  himdrcd  heads  on  one  stupendous  trunk  i 
And  such  the  mangrove,  which,  at  faH-ooon 

flood, 
Appear'd  itself  a  wood  upon  the  waters* 
But  when  the  tide  left  bare  its  upright  roots, 
A  wood  on  piles  suspended  in  tbe  dr  t 
Such  too  the  Indian  fig,  that  bulU  itself 
Into  a  sylvan  temple,  areh'd  aloof 
With  airy  aialas  and  living  colonnades. 
Where  nations  might  have  woishipp'd  God  u> 

peace. 
Fran  year  to  year  their  IhtitB  nngather'd  feU  ( 
Not  kMt,  but  quickening  where  they  Uy,  th<y 


Root  downward,  and  brake  forth  on  every  hand. 
Till  the  stzoogsapUngs,  tank  and  ftle^  stood  up, 
A  mighty  army,  which  o'erran  the  Isic, 
Aad  ehCDged  the  wildenass  taito  a  forest. 

"  AU  this  appeafMaeoompUsh'd  faa  the  space 
Between  the  morning  and  the  ercnlng  star : 
So,  in  his  third  day's  work,  Jehovah  spake. 
And  Earth,  an  inlsnt,  naked  as  she  came 
Out  of  thesrosubof  chaoSfStnOihtputoB 
Her  beautilUI  attire,  and  deek*d  her  robe 
Of  verdure  with  tea  thousand  glorious  flowefs. 
Exhaling  incense;  crown'd  her  mountain  heaiis 
With  o«lars,  train'd  her  viaes'aiound  their  gir- 
dles. 
And  pom^dspoalMncous  harvests  at  tfadr  feet. 

'*  Nor  wcra  those  woods  widiout  inhabitaals 
Besides  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air  t 
—Where  gUd  tha  sunbeams  through  the  lattioed 

boughs. 
And  fall  like  dewHlsoason  the  spangled  ground. 
To  light  the  rtiamond-beatle  on  his  way  t 
—Where  cheerful  opcaiings  lei  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  sontudek 
On  Uttlegarden-ptou  of  sodai  flowers. 
That  crowded  from  the  thades  to  peep  at  day- 
light! 
—Or  where  oapermeable  foiiafe  aoade 
Midnight  at  noon,  end  chUlTdamp  honx»r  reiga'd 
O'er  dead.  faU'n  leaves  and  slkny  fttofusm ; 
— Baptiles  were  quicken'ri  Into  varkms  btrth. 
Loathsome,  unsightly,  swoln  tootaseeae  bulk, 
Lurk'd  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  InAeled  tutf : 
The  slow-worm  crawTd,  the  light   camstow 

climb'd,  ^^ 

Aad  changed  his  colour  as  his  place  he  changed : 
The  «**niwr  liaard  ran  ftata  boii^  to  bough. 
Glancing  through  light,  la  shadow  disaposartagi 
The  sccipiott,  many-eyed,  with  sting  of  flrsw 
Brad  thsre,— the  legion^Und  cT  eraefdnK  tMnfi : 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  seraeat  lay. 
Wreathed  Uke  a  coronet  oTgold  and  jewels. 
Fit  for  a  tyrant's  bcosr  I  aMaheflew 
Strsight  as  an  arrow  shot  horn  his  own  rings. 
And  stmek  his  visthn,  shtiekiiv  are  it  wasit 
Down  hisstiain'd  Hudac,  that  open  sapalohia. 
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Bat  on  the  buk*  ill  h^itt^*^  gmi  inHltiD, 
HMpawd the IwlMtn.  with lu«« iMwIdeeUiMd, 
Or  M0*d  to  reit  aguott  lome  anctant  trte. 
The  crocodile,  the  dnflOB  of  the  fialsn, 
la  Icon  peiK>pty,MI  u  the  pl^ne, 


jb'd  his  prer. 

While,  firom  hit  Jews,  with  dzc»dAil  6a^  all 


The  UfMilood  dyed  the  wtves  with  dawlly 

The  seel  and  the  sae4ioii,  fkom  the  sair 
Ceme  fbrth,  ead  coaching  with  their  little  onea. 
Slept  on  the  shdrlng  rocks  that  girt  the  shoies, 
"       *  ^  et  firom  sudden  dangort 

I  out  at  eve. 


The  pregnant  tuitk^  ( 

With  andooa  eye,  an 

The  looeUest  cores,  and  la  the  I 
Dcpodted  her  ms,  which  the  sun  hatoh'd  z 
Hence  the  yottngbrood,  that  nerer  knew  a  paieat. 


Hence  the  jottng  brood,  that  nerer  knew  a  I 
Unborrow^i  and  by  tawtkoct  sought  the  tea 
Nature  herself,  with  her  own  gentle  hand, 
'^        ♦       -    1  one  by  one  into  the  flood, 
tob^toldt' 


I  their  antic  Joy, 
I'd  la  their  maternal  element 

"  The  Tisioa  of  that  brooding  world  went  en ; 
Millions  or  beings  yet  more  admirable 
Than  all  that  went  before  them  now  appedr'd  { 
noekli^  from  etcrv  point  of  heaven,  and  filling 
Cye,  ear,  and  mind,  with  ol^ccts,  sounds,  emo- 
tions 
Akin  totivdier  sympathy  and  lore 
Than  reptiles,  fishes,  iMocts,  couU Insplret 
—Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  atad  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  gmee; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful, 

Thiek  without  burthen,  chiee  as  fishes*  t 

Or  kxiee  as  fuU-bkmn  poppies  to  the  breeee ; 
With  wiags  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within 


They  bore  their  ow 


I  by  such  tweet  < 


—Birds,  small  and  great,  of  eadleu  shapes  and 

colours. 
Here  flew  and  petch'd,  there  swam  and  dired  at 

pleasure; 
Watchfril  and  agUe,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  hanh,  yet  In  acoordaoce  with  the  waves 
Upon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning,  ' 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 
Some  sought  their  food  anumg  the  finny  shoali. 
Swift  darung  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  tneir  beaks  i 
These  in  recesses  of  steep  crags  constructed 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  andtrain'd 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathars ; 
Othees.  mote  gorgeously  appareU'd,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  Nalure^s  dainties  feeding. 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots;  or,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Pursuing  insects  through  the  boundless  air : 
In  hoUow  trees  or  thickets  these  conceaTd 
Their  exquisitely  woven  netU ;  where  Uy 
Their  callow  oflapring,  quiet  as  the  down 
On  their  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  the  dam 
With  laden  bill  retum'd,  and  shared  the  meal 
Among  her  clamorous  suppliants,  all  agape; 
Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings. 
She  fblt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 
Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 
Tum'd  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing. 
Themselves  unseen ;  while  bolder  quirlstert 
On  loftier  branches  strain'd  their  darion-pipet. 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
Diseordant,— yet  there  was  no  discord  there. 
But  Ismper'd  nannony :  aU  tones  combining, 
la  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongsiw, 
To  teUofjoy  and  to  inspire  It.    Who 
Could  hear  such  concert,  and  not  Join  in  chorus? 
Not  1  t^eometimes  entranced,  I  seem'd  to  float 
Upon  a  buoyant  sea  of  sounds:  again 
With  curious  ear  I  tried  to  disentangle 
The  maae  of  voices,  and  with  eye  as  ulce 
To  single  out  each  minstrel,  ana  pursue 
Hit  UtUe  song  through  aU  iu  labyrinth. 
Till  my  soul  enter'd  into  him,  and  felt 
Every  vibration  ai  his  thrilling  throat. 
Pulse  of  his  heart,  and  flutter  of  his  pinions. 
Often,  at  one  wmfffig  the  multitude, 
I  sang  firom  very  Ailncss  of  delight  i 
Now  like  a  winged  fisher  of  the  tea. 
Now  a  reduae  among  the  woods,— enjoying 
The  bUu  of  all  at  once,  or  each  m  tum.^ 


This  Pandifle  Is  destmed  by  a  har« 
rictne— but  the  Spirit,  after  a  momen* 
tary  flight  of  many  years,  sees  it  re- 
stored to  its  former  tieauty— -and  then. 
comes  the  Visioii  of  the  beautiful  and 
sutely  Pelicans— in  perhaps  the  finest, 
and  certainly  the  most  fervent  strain, 
in  all  the  Poem-r- 

"  The  sun  had  sunk  where  sky  and  ocean  meet. 
And  each  might  seem  the  other;  skyjbdow. 
With  richest  garniture  of  ckwds  inlaid ; 
Ocean  above,  with  isles  and  continents. 
Illumined  from  a  source  no  kmger  seen : 
Far  hi  the  east,  through  heaven's  hitenser  Uae, 
Two  brilUant  sparks,  like  sudden  stars,  apnear'd; 
Not  stars  indeed,  but  birds  of  mighty  win^^ 
Retorted  neck,  and  javeUn-pointad  bill. 
That  made  the  air  sigh  as  they  cut  it  through. 
They  gain'd  upon  the  eye,  and  as  they  came, 
EnUrged,  grew  brighter,  anddisplay'd  their  ttma^ 
Amidst  the  golden  evening;  pearly-white. 
But  ruby-tinctured.    On  the  loftiest  cliff 
They  settled,  hovering  ere  they  touch'd  the 

ground. 
And  uttering.  In  a  language  of  their  own. 
Yet  such  as  every  ear  migtu  understand. 
And  every  bosom  answer,  notes  of  Joy, 
And  gratttlation  for  that  rekting-place. 
Sutely  and  beautiful  they  stood,  and  dapt 
l*heir  van-broad  pinions,  stzeak'd  their  mfled 

plumsa. 
And  ever  and  anon  broke  off  to  gaze. 
With  yearning  pleasure,  told  in  gentle  murmurs. 
On  that  strange  land  their  detuned  home  and 

country. 
Night  round  them  threw  her  brown  taaqitrtnt 

gloom. 
Through  wMdi  tbdr  lonely  images  yet  shone. 
Like  things  unearthly,  while  Uiey  bow'd  their 

On  thdr  full  bosoms,  and  reposed  till  morn. 
I  knew  the  Pelicans,  and  cried—*  AU  hail ! 
Ye  future  dwellers  in  the  wildemesa !' 

"  At  early  dawn  I  maik'd  them  In  tht  sky. 
Catching  the  morning  colours  on  their  ptuaies ; 
Not  in  voluptuous  pastime  revdling  there. 
Among  the  rosy  ckwds,  while  orient  heaven 
Flamed  like  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  issued  forth  the  Angd  of  the  sun. 
And  gladden'd  Nature  with  returning  day : 
—Eager  for  food  their  searching  eyes  they  fix'd 
On  ocean's  unroii'd  volume,  from  an  height. 
That  brought  hnmrnsity  within  their  ecope ; 
Yet  with  such  power  or  vision  k>ok*d  th^  down. 
As  though  they  walch'd  the  thelMish  slowly  g|W 

O'er  sunken  ro^s,  or  dhnhing  trees  of  oooL 

On  Indefotigahle  wing  u|4ield. 

Breath,  pulse,  existence,  seem'd  suspended  in 

them; 
They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky ; 
Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  fehot, 
Liite  meteors  changed  from  start  to  gleams  of 


And  struck  upon  the  deep.** 


<*  Love  found  that  kmelyeouple  on  thdr  isle. 
And  soon  surrounded  them  wim  biytlte  oompa- 


The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  Bttt  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grass. 
That  waved  in  li^ts  and  anadows  o'er  the  soiL 
There,  in  sweet  uiraldom,  yet  uawecning  why, 
'The  patient  dam,  who  ne^er  till  now  had  anown 
Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs. 
Long  ere  the  foimd  the  curious  secret  out. 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  aheUn 
Then,  from  a  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prey 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  pruoesst  she  Imramn 
That  gentltst  of  all  Uving  thiAgs-a  mother ; 
Gentlest  while  yeamiog  o'er  her  naked  young. 
Fiercest  when  stirr'd  by  anger  to  defono  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confcts'd 
Forgot  his  sloth,  restrain'd  bis  appetite. 
And  rangpd  the  sky  and  fish'd  the  stream  for  bsr* 
Or,  when  o'crwcancd  Nature  forced  her  oC 
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And  botne  her  boflom  to  the  cooling  flood, 
||etMk1ierylMe,«Ml  IWt  Chmnfh  «Tenr  aarf., 
\VHUe  the  pbunp  aeiUiagi  Utfokh'd  i^iiiipt  l;it 

beaitf 
TliertMider»ea  that  wAm  tlw  wltuip  mlM  » 
Vf«.  half  unwiUiogly  kit  pod  raaifn'd. 
When,  home-sick  wi(h  the  abeence  of  an  hour, 
8he  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  ftom  her  aaat 
With  pecklM  biU.  and  cry  of  fopd  didI^w. 
Answer'd  by  nim  with  murmur*  of  deUghti 
Wboie  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love'i  mm 


Then,  aetUing  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wav«. 
White,  flickering.  e&nreMeBt,  mmo  wihdiMng, 
Uer  ruflled  pinions  amoothly  the  coropeeed ; 
And,  while  beaeath  the  comfort  of  her  win0^ 
Her  orowd«l  progeny  quite  flU'd  the  nest. 
The  hakrpon  sleeps  not  soundec,  when  the  wiad 
Is  breathMBs,  and  the  sea  without  a  eur^ 
—Nor  dreams  the  hakyoB  of  semer  dagr^ 
Or  nighia  more  bcantiral  with  sUaot  atati. 
Than,  in  that  hoar,  the  mother  Pelican, 
When  the  warm  ti'TffH^  of  aAoiion  sank 
Into  cakn  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  w«M, 
—Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
—He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watoliV, 
With  leakius  eye,  the  raven  in  the  douAk 
And  the  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  louod  theoUA. 
-  Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  vantneed  aighi 
The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bili  «m  like 
Death's  scythe,  dowa-cuttingevery  thing  it  eteuck. 
The  heedloM  liaxd,  in  his  gambola.  peapVA 
iJpon  the  guarded  nest,  fiDom  out  the  flowan> 
But  paid  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  lifei 
Nor  could  the  seipentfs  suhtlaty  eluda 
Capture,  when  gUding  by,  nor  m  de&noB 
Might  hit  maliiaant  faags  aad  venom  save  him. 

•«  anloag  Hm  «uivii«  htood  Mtigtow  tMr 
cradle. 
Ran  tiwough  the  grass,  and  dahbled  in  thepoali  I 
No  sooner  deniaaos  of  eartti  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water  t  day  by  day. 
New  lessons,  eaceralaea,  and  amueamenu 
Employ'd  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  team. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  belsDld  than  t 
The  Sire  and  Dam  in  swanuke  beauty  steering. 
Their  Cygnets  foUowing  through  the  foamy  wal^ 
PiekiM  tte  leaves  of  ptenU.  pursuing  lnsecta» 
Or  catcmng  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke  i 
TiU  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows. 
With  flapping  pinioas  aad  unsparing  beak^ 
The  well-uught  soholars  plied  their  i—^'-  " 
To  flsh  in  troubled  waten,  and  secui 


The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches  i 
Then  hurry  with  their  banquet  tn  the  shove.^  ,^ 
With  fset,  wings,  beeaat,  half-swimming  aad  haJf« 

flying. 
But  when  Iheii  fmu  gtm  stang  to  4^  ^m 

stoim. 
And  buflbt  with  the  breakers  on  the  leei; 
The  Parents  put  them  to  aevesar  proof : 
On  beetiiag  rocks  the  Utile  ones  were  manludfdr 
There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  examptob  urged 
To  try  tha  void  convexity  of  heaven. 
And  ptough  the  oeean's  hotiaontal  fi^ik 
'nmoNNU  at  fint  ihey  flutier'd  round  the  verge. 
Balanced  aod  furl'd  their  hesitating  wipg^ 
Then  put  them  fprth  again  with  steadier  aia  I 
Now,  gaining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 
Dilate  their  feathers,  flU  their  airy  ftamcs     • 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  fieeC, 
They  yielded  all  their  burthen  to  the  breeae» 
And  saird  and  aoar'd  wbeRTer  theit  gaaHlMM 

led; 
Ascending,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  aUghting, 
They  searchVI  the  deep  ia  qnast  of  nobler  game 
Than  yet  their  ineKperienee  had  encanatardi 
With  these  they  battled  in  that  element, 
Wkeee  win^i  or  flna  were  equally  at  hoiaiw 
Till,  conqueiors  in  many  a  desperate  strii^ 
They  dragg'd  thdr  spoils  to  land,  and  gwiM  •* 


'•  Thna  pctiMslcd  in  aU  the  arts  of  life» 
That  iiropie  ReHeans  vequire,— save  one, 
Whieh  mother-bird  did  never  taaeh  hec  daughleiw 
—The  laiaiAtable  art  to  build  a  nesli 
Love»  for  his  own  doUghtAU  school,  resosviag 
That  mystary  which  novior  never  AiUTd 
"Vo  kam  inMlibly  when  uufht  by  him  i 


— HeqpatlMi^i 


8tiUnniii«nlr*d,^ei4ll 
The*      • 

While  every  kind  a       

All  build aUhaaf  each pacnkOT  kind: 

The  nightittgalek  that  dwelt  in  i 

And  poni'd  her  ftaoam  of  muaic  Ihim^  hk 

dieaaia: 
The  soaring  Urk,  that  led  the  eye  of  Bve 
IttiD  the  donds,  her  tfuN^hU  into  the  I 
Of  heavens,  where  lark  nor  eye  c 
The  ddve  that  pcNk'd  npnn  the  1 
And  nude  her  bed  amoM  ita  thickest  taavasi 
All  the  winged  habitaoU  of  Pasadiaeb 
Whose  songs  onoemii^led  with  the  Mi^  of  Aa> 

Wove  CiSr  flfst  neilc  as  curiously  aad  well 

As  the  wood-minsttelB  in  our  evil  day. 

After  the  Ubonn  of  six  thonifcnd  yeaob 

In  which  their  anoestom  have  fldTd  tonddU 

To  alter  or  diminish  anytbifl« 

In  thatt  of  which  Love  only  knofws  the  aaaae^ 

And  teaches  every  mother  tat  herself. 

Without  the  power  to  impart  it  to  het  c 

—Thus  perfected  In  all  the  arts  of  liCib 

That  simple  Pelicans  require,  save  this. 

Those  Pasenfti  drove  their  young  away  ttha  young 

Gaily  forsook  their  parenla.   Soonwduolfd 

With  lavo'allianoes  among  themseivea. 

They  buUt  their  neats.  as  happy  iaatinctwrotglii 

Within  Uicir  bofloms.  wvkenfng  powen  unknowsw- 

Till  sweet  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  i 

They  bred,  and  tear'd  their  Uule  families 

As  they  weee  tsaia'd  iN»d  discipliai>d  betan." 

"  Thns  wii^  veto  mnllipMtd  tinm  yeat  It 
year. 
And  ere  the  patriaidUwain.  hi  good  old  tg% 
Resign'd  their  breath  beside  thai  anoitnl  nesL 
In  which  themaeives  had  nwrsed  a  kondre* 

broods, 
Tko  iala  waa  paopMivillilkckr  pioffnyw" 

But  tbe  Spavil  set 
tended  viaioa— for« 


**  One  headbitad  tfrat  tfao  waves,  anodi^r  llil> 
loWd : 
A  third,  a  tenth,  a  twenticCh  soon  appearM« 
TiU  the  long-barren  gulf  In  travail  lav 
With  many  an  infiuifstrufglinA  into  Mrth, 
Larger  they  grew  and  lov^er,  when  they  breathed' 
The  vital  air,  and  felt  the  genial  sun  t 
As  though  a  living  spirit  dwelt  In  fludi, 
Which,  Tike  the  Inmate  of  a  flexile  sheO^ 
Moulded  the  shapeteH  plough  with  its  ownmoHw, 
And  nainted  it  with  colo\irs  of  the  morn. 
Amidst  that  group  of  younger  sbteia,  stood 
The  isle  of  Pelicans,  u  stands  the  moon 
At  midnight  queen  among  the  minor  sT 
pif&ring  in  splendour,  magnitude,  and 
So  Inok^l  that  archipelago :  small  isles. 


By  Interwindlng  chjuinefii  link'd  y«t  sunder*d^ 
All  flourishing  in  peaceful  feUowshin. 
Like  forest  oaks  that  love  society : 


•—Of  various  growth  and  progress ;  here,  a  rock 
On  whidi  a  single  palm-tree  waved  iu  banner ; 
There,  sterile  tr.»cts  unmoulder'd  into  soil; 
Yonder,  dark  woods  wbpse  fbKage  swejpt  tl 

water. 
Without  a  speck  of  turf«  or  line  ofiffiore. 
As  though  their  roots  were  aadior'd  in  toe 
But  most  were  g^adcns  redf>lcnt  with  flOweia, 
Aud  oreharda  bailing  with  Heeperitti  (YnH, 
That  seaUaed  tbt  drvamp  of  oMf^i  tUn^ 
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ii»  kinJIad  to  Xm  thamanH  hawwr  fomM. 
Kwth*  air»  and  oecan*  were  all  fub  of  Ufie. 
8tiU  highett  to  the  rank  of  befiir,  MwtM 
The  fowls  amphib^oub  aad  the  inlaad  tribei 
Of  datoty  plunutf*  or  melodious  sooff. 
In  ffaody  robes  of  many-ccdoui'd  patchn, 
The  parroCs  fwvnf  like  blcssoins  on  the  tree*. 
While  their  harsh  roloes  undeceived  th«  ear. 
More  delieatilT  pendll'd  liner  drawn 
In  shape  and  UDeament;  tooexoaislt* 
For  gross  delighU;  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
Floated  aloof,  as  though  they  lived  on  air« 
And  were  the  orient  iirogeny  at  Heaven, 
Or  spirits  made  perfect,  veif'd  to  shining  raiment* 
"       *         to  flower,  where  wild  bees  flew  and 


▲a  countless,  small,  and  mnsleal  as  they. 
Showers  of  bright  humming-birds  came  down, 

and  plied 
The  lame  ambrosial  task,  with  slender  biU 
extracting  hooey,  hidden  to  those  bells, 
Whoae  zfihcst  blooms  grew  pale  beoeith  the 

blase 
Of  twinkling  winglets  hovering  o^er  their  petals, 
Brlttlanl  as  rain>drops,  when  the  western  son 
S— s  his  own  miniature  of  beams  to  each. 

«*  High  on  Che  diflk,  down  oa  the  shelly  Teef, 
Of  gUdmg  like  a  sUver-shaded  cknid 
Through  the  blue  heaven,  the  mighty  albatross 
Inhaled  the  breeaes,  sought  his  humble  food. 
Or.  where  his  kmdred  Uke  a  flock  reposed. 
Without  a  shepherd,  on  the  grsssy  downs, 
SmooChHI  his  white  fleece,  and  slnmbes'd  to  their 


'*  Wading  thmugh  manhes,  where  the  rank 


With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove. 
Flamingoes,  to  their  crimson  tonics  stalk 'd 
On  stately  kws,  with  far-exptoring  eye  t 
Or  ted  and  slept,  to  regimental  tints, 
Watch*d  by  their  sentinels,  whose  darion-saeams 
All  to  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop. 
That  mounted  like  a  glorious  cxluJatlon, 
And  vanish'd  through  the  welkin  far  away. 
Nor  paused  till,  on  some  kmeiy  coast  alightiaft 
Afato  their  gorgeous  cohort  took  the  field. 

**  The  fltrei  sen-eagle,  humble  to  attir#, 
In  port  terrific  ftom  his  lonely  eyrie, 
(Itielf  a  burthen  for  the  tallest  tree,) 
took'd  down  o'er  land  and  sea  as  his  dominions : 
Now,  from  long  chase,  desoendiog  with  his  prey. 
Young  ical  or  dolphto.  in  his  deadly  clutch. 
Ha  fed  bis  cagleU  to  the  nooo-day  sun  s 
Nor  Je«  at  midnight  ranged  the  deep  for  game  I 
ACleMth  entrapird  with  his  own  talons,  struck 
Too  decn  to  be  withdrawn,  where  a  stroiw  shatk. 
Roused  by  the  anguish,  with  impetuoos^unne. 
Dragg'd  his  asuilant  down  into  ttie  abyss,  ^^ 
Struggling  to  vato  for  Uberfcy  and  Ufoi 
Hii  young  ones  heard  their  parent's  dy  tog  shrieks. 
And  watch'd  to  vato  for  his  returning  wing." 

Ages  again  elapse— all  eomprested 
into  one  moment— and  the  Spirit  turns 
again  to  look  upon  the  Isle  whence 
from  one  pair  all  those  colonies  had 
\antd,  moving  at  freedom  through 
the  Cydades. 

**  Whm  lo  I  a  ipeeCaele  of  strange  extremes 
Awnken'a  sweet  and  aelMwholy  thoughtat 
All  that  Is  helpless,  bemtiful,  endearing 
In  Infancy,  in  prlmeof  youth,  to  love { 
All  that  is  moumfol  to  decay,  old  age* 
And  dissolution  \  aU  that  awes  the  eye. 
And  chills  the  bosom,  in  the  sad  rematoa 
Of  poor  nMatallty,  which  last  awhile. 
To  shew  that  life  hath  been,  but  U  no  tongar  t 
— An  these  to  blended  images  appear'd, 
Kxotttog,  broodli^  F«iihtog  bdbrt  me. 

«*  It  was  a  land  of  Miths.— Unnumbev'd  neets, 
or  iMds,  and  mshes,  studded  an  the  groonfl. 
A  fow  were  deaolnte  and  Ikirn  to  ruto  t 
Many  were  boildings  ftom  the 
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On  some  the  dams  we^  sllth^  til  t 

Of  Uieir  outok  bills  shonUteSk  the  t 

And  lei  the  little  captives  forth  to  Ugbt, 

WUh  their  flrst  breath  demanding  food  and  dieHer. 

Id  others  I  beheld  the  brood  new-fledged, 

Struggttng  to  chunber  out,  take  wfng  and  fly 

Up  to  the  heavens,  or  fathom  the  abyss. 

Meanwhile  the  parent  from  the  sea  supplied 

A  daily  feest,  and  f^om  the  pare  lagoon 

Brought  Uvlnff  water  to  her  sack,  to  cool 

The  impatieDt  fever  of  their  clamorous  throats. 

No  need  had  she,  as  hieroglyphics  feign, 

(A  mystic  lesson  of  maternal  love,) 

To  pierce  her  breast,  and  with  the  vital  stream. 

Warm  ftom  iu  fountato,  ilake  theh:  thirst  to 

blood. 
—The  bkxM  which  nonriah'd  them  ere  they  were 

hatch'd. 
While  the  crwle  egg  withto  herself  was  forming. 

•«  It  was  a  land  of  death.— Between  those  nests. 
The  quiet  earth  was  feather'd  witfi  the  spoils 
Of  amd  PeHcans  that  hither  came 
To  die  to  peace,  where  they  had  spent  to  love 
llie  sweetest  periods  of  their  kmg  existences 
Wherethey  were  wont  to  baild,  and  breed  thi*r 

young. 
There  they  lay  down  to  rise  no  more  for  ever, 
And  close  their  eyes  upon  the  dearest  sight 
On  which  their  Itvtog  eyes  had  kwed  to  dwell. 
—The  nest  where  every  toy  to  them  was  centred/ 
There  rife  corruption  tatoted  them  so  lightly. 
The  moisture  seem'd  to  vanish  firom  their  relies. 
As  dew  from  gossamer,  that  leaves  the  net-work 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  glistening  to  the  sun  i 
'Thus  when  a  breeae  die  ruffled  plumage  stirr'd. 
That  toy  like  drifted  snow  upon  the  soil. 
Their  slender  skeletons  were  seen  beneath. 
So  delicately  framed,  and  half  transparent. 
That  I  have  marvelTd  how  a  bird  so  iK>ble, 
When  to  his  foU  magnificent  attire. 
With  ptoioos  wider  than  the  king  of  vulcnie*'. 
And  down  dastie^  thicker  than  m»  swanV, 
Should  leave  so  small  a  cage  of  ribs  to  mark 
Where  vigorous  Mtt  had  dwelt  a  hundred  years. 

"  Such  was  that  icenet  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Next  neighbouis  to  the  living  and  the  unborn. 
O  bow  much  happiness  was  here  enloy'd  ! 
How  little  misery  had  been  iuflbf'd  here  r 
Those  humble  PeUoans  had  each  fiilflird 
The  utmost  purpose  of  its  span  of  being. 
And  done  its  duty  in  its  narrow  circle. 
As  surely  as  the  sun,  in  his  career. 
Accomplishes  the  glorious  end  of  his.** 

All  readers  must  lament  that  the 
Pelicans  have  vanished — ^for  theirs  is. 
oat  of  all  sight,  the  moBt  beautifm 
part  of  the  pNoem.  But  now  the  is* 
lands  all  hegin  to  move,  like  drdea 
upon  water,  expanding  till  thejr  touch 
each  other,  close  up  all  the  mteija« 
cent  straits,  and  thus  become  a  npa« 
dous  continent  filling  the  sea.    The 

rit  had  gaxed,  is  fled,  with  aU  iU  isles 
and  Tales.  The  Spirit  is  translated  to 
another  world,  like  the  unconscious 
act  of  waking  from  a  pleasant  dream, 
with  a  sweet  relapse  into  a  more  trans* 
porting  Tision. 

**  The  nursery  of  brooding  Pelicans, 
The  dormitory  of  their  dead,  had  vanish'd. 
And  all  the  minor  spots  of  rook  and  verdure. 
The  abodes  of  happy  million^  were  no  more : 
Bat  to  their  place  a  shadowy  landsrape  lay. 
On  whose  extrsmest  western  vene^  a  gl 
Of  liviM  silver,  to  the  downward  sun 


On  whose  extrsmest  western  vene^  a 
>f  living  silver,  to  the  downward  sun 
Intensdy  glittering,  roark'd  the  boundary  Unt^ 


Which  ocean,  held  by  chains  invistole. 
Fretted  and  fbam'd  to  vain  to  overleap. 
Woods,  mountalm,  valleys,  rivers,  glana.  iM 
plafns, 
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Hacnmomd^orm'a,  or 

Unt»och^3lMyet  br  «it  ineoner1»«»a 
Than  »ti  wlw  inii%  it,  and  p^ronouiw 
And  good  It  w««  '.-/ree  a«  light.  «l^  J 


To  CT^ytliinK  that"bttathed  upon  i&  i^aco, 
Pnmtl^fmaUwonn  tkatcropt  Abroad  at  m 

Tod»«ofaew«and'f*aon  tfefping  fcbwcra, 

'  •— »-  *-—  Ita  hole.  tW  little  vamnire ! 

ties  vhich  1  yet  had  seen. 


*  „  «—.-.,  ^  Jib«  aiid  Tonnt  unknown 
tattiefc)*i(lMid)M-b«»titMi«Wdlhc^^ 
Oraaed  in  the  vaueyv,  bounded  tf er  the  hnk, 
RnaeedtaK^«avaanaht,lhwign|yroeK«  .    , 
Hok'dthe  thin  liexhage  tprotfttng  through  thetir 


6r  in  mete  kowllng  deserts  found  oases, 
And  iiDaataiBt  pouring  sweeter  atcaim  than 

tR« 
And  moffv  milokioui  than  the  oightingato. 
..•6«  to  tlMiiiBUnd^peKiehing  they  leero'd. 

"  IflMtd  oafMininatiM  h«<ds  oflcbM, 
And  sbwplbrevar  wandering;  goatotha 
Lilca  qpUin  on  the  efagi.  to  %&^t  thete  ho»d ; 
Deer/lS^^ae  their  fawns,  in  peaee.  Imu  feH 
AfbMtitafflNiUs  in  waft  Of  Jealousy: 
TMroughlmmy  champaigns  roamM  thefleetga- 

f  many  a  c^lw,  aiKi.aB^  •bape^--aU  gModTULi 


n 


fneimy  looK.  •!«>.  altitude  psepired. 

Even  at  the  •had<Ar  of  a  cloud,  to  TanisN 

a«4itude  ^whave  thousands  stpbd. 
a^eeUoed.  and  nibhUag  eagerly 
when  they  light  tin  some  new  sen, 

And  move  no  more  *M  ilwy  have  shorn  4t  bare. 

On^Hieaa.  with  Hsiolne  nnappenwrt»le,  _  „    ^ 

Lithe.  nM&senla^huge-boMO,  and  Uaab'dfbt  Icop- 
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^.^haltcenewaewnd*  bei^  l6tlgSttg  fdt  tftd  dTHMttg— «nA 

there  dure  tone  t^vooHttoB  or  M  of  htt- 
man  deftctiJptidQy  fh5M  ^bld),  dioikg|h 
thert  are  Many  very  atfikiiig  lad 
powerfVil  imiua^  lli  thAn«  we  most 
utterly  witliboM  tin  1*^^^^  beau^ 
and' of  ex^iri^^  htii4(^)»^^^^  tehi<» 
we  bestow  without  reienne  on  uioae 
which  relate  to  the  latite-fitimati  pc- 
riod  of  the  Sphrlt'a  vifiioo.    Without 
entering  into  any  ttriticism  of  them — 
we  BhiJl  simply  say,  that  we  do  not 
like  them.    We  haVe  nothifig  to  do 
with  what  they  are  in  themaelves— 
in  themselvies  althott^h  sometime*  re* 
pslaive,  they  are  often  exoeUent— «a|> 
admirable— but  we  object  that  they 
auddenly  qptpresa  with  excettJyelydia* 
agreeam  reahty  »  Poe»,w*iieh,  io  At, 
W98  •ne  of  pure  deli|^  and  if  md. 
still  one  of  visiotiarily  pictured  reality* 
Up  to  die  l^elicans,  the  Foda  Is  one 
nearly  of  ummxed  beauty :  Md  ibe 
leader  is  led  en  with  nn  interest  of 
a  new  land,  which  he  may  be  awpri- 
aed  to  find  capable  of  engaging  himso 
long.    Tbis  depends  prindpaHy,  wc 
think,  on  diree  cauhet.    Thte  tm  is, 
the  wcll-ca»dfM5«ed,  |>oedoal  t^vm- 
tiou  of  av^gmenting  symtttlhy  ^  the 
imaginary  spectator^  with  dte  RNmi* 
mate  and  imttioual  pcrts  of  cieaioo» 
suooossively  peeented  »>  hsa  tiew. 
The  Becond  is,  the  wtrJout  miuutt, 
picturesque,  sod  kriibed  kuowledseof 
the  natural  world,  whidi  has  enabled 
Mr  MoHtgomery  to  endow  his  f^tioii 
of  Uie  diauges  and  iiaMtfbiuikUmis 
supposed  10  be  wrana^t  befiara  tbe 
s^t  of  this  contempl^ngtTitelUjgeuct 
with  hastoric  dund  graphic  reafityr*' 
brought  hofDe  to  tbe  readers  eonec^ 
tion  aud  belief  by  «otreiigth^n««Qi^ 
beawty,  truth,  and  muaic  of  deacripti^ 
expression^  cf  which  we  have  found 
many  scattered  specimens  in  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's writings,  butliave  not  seen, 
mor  had  resaon  toattribute  to  bun,  the 

Sower  of  pounug  out  in  the  condnuous 
ow  in  which  it  is  here  employed. 
The  third  and  last  is»  the  espectaoon 
of  attainiBg,  aaihegoois  ahrflproaeed^ 
to  a  dear  a&d  nfthubCluiy  diiebvetyuT 
the  scope  und  gei«mii^g  idea  of  the 
whole,  of  Whim  oertahi  dfmaadsii^ 
defined  gliBpoaa  aie,  tndacd,  €m^ 
from  thne  to  ttme-^  least  wt  fam 
we  have  not  beon«»tirel^  mistalaniim 
thinking  so— but  at  whidi  we  certain- 
ly jlo  not  flatter  ouiadvea  that  wt 
have  hitherto  completely  writed. 
That  sympat!hy  wil!h  the  material 


K  tekidleil  tgrwals  ef  bnite  aetvre  preyed 
The  weak  and  timid  bow'd  before  the  strong, 


nnm  aMBy  by  the  few  werohauily  sUiight«^< 
Wlwra  fQWot  <vae  flight,  and  violeaca  wm  law. 

** Wg*,5*»^^  ^^  ^Mting  tigaib  ««  ^^ 

Impatient  batunnaovadk  Ms  Sre-ball  eyes 
Made  hortid  twilight  In  the  aanleto  Jtengle. 
Till  on  the  heedlasa  buAdo  he  sprang. 
DragflTd  tbeiow-ballowing  moMter  to  his  lair, 
CradPd  throogh  the  ribs  at  onee  into  his  heart, 
^oara  Hm  mi  Miwi,  and  torged  tha  qulvdring 

Icah^ 
mi  Anoft  he1ay  as  pdtreAess  at  the  ctfreSit. 

"  Than^  to  the  solitary  Jkm's  roar, 
fto'uany  echoes  answered,  that  there  ieefn*d 
Vm  hi  4ha  leld  fbr  4»e  s*-WWm^  UMPf  tMUkk 
The  Aylag  attiiDals,  ftom  «ave  to  cave» 
Heard  his  voice  Isautaig :  and  recced  aghast, 
aniy  «>  MMM  k  nasnrWUM  kefoic. 
Or,  ^  thay  aaw  hie  shadaw  or  his  ISsoa, 
Fiill  Mad 'beneath  his  Qiunderstriklng  paw. 

"  CaHa  alniditaainia«r  havoc,  ia  his  •wa 
Hjge  sticqgfh  bnpTCfnal)le,  the  ^rahant 
OHtodad  nmiBt  vntled  Mi'<fMet'fHa 

Wl  Nature  laidUmgroSy  down  to  rest 
•iMaaai  ViMMiro*  sMdh  he  w*  wtitft  ta 
iMMsasbar  t  <bere  Ms  relios  lay 


itWU'had  dwelt  within  then. 
liritownClitoBlran 


Contrived 

Thi'iii  fill 

anOrgakaaaa 

BMasuiWlawMi —  — __ 

Or  oa  the  f«laa  flC>tiM  Caii^ol.'' 

The  Spirit  at  laat  beholds  «oae  of 
those  Human  Beings,  whom  he  has 
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I7oiy0(99^  9»  loUM^UBd  or  iirfoHoed,.  I» 
■pipe  uQ€9Ac^yc4ipmiux  and  uxidifc- 
Qnea  in^9su^>  wiui  tbje  leiMubiUties 
9nA  powcirs  of  higher  nature,— which 
has  of  U^  be^  mjocti  asknowjed^ 
and  cultivated  in  omr  poetry >-i-vhich 
i%  the  secret  8our9e  of  our  ^itributMHi 
eitl^er  of  beaA^  pr  9ubtiiwltT  ta  ioani* 
mate  existeDc;e>— ^ivl  iRhicA  i%  owing 
to  the  mu^ioQ  of  our  spirit,  receiving 
back  as  ori]gii>imy  e\tamal  to  and  ij(i^ 
depeixd^txt  of  itself  the  ligbl,  reflated 
^ropi  all  outward  tiungf,  of  its  owi> 
ilIu«>ii]iationfli— is  madfe  v^  happilj 
efi^ective  by  Mf  Mont^m/^ry^  who^ 
with  gre^t  boldu^s%  r^jtijp^  at  the 
outset,  fox  the  sgnmpath^  of  his  readei;» 
upon  this  aflfection  in  its  simpUcitji 
founds  tU^jffr^/  movemeot  of  the  poeva 
upoQ  it  alone.  :-«-tbe  incidenUot  this 
first  portion  hcing  changes  sol^y  of 
UDUvingNature-rday  in  mid-Ocean-^ 
night— a  bje^zc— "  the  moon  ^hrougl^ 
airher  phages''— ^e  planets  in  motion 
— 91.  storm— An.  eyenjing-rainbow — ana 
a  rtarry  night— vid  the»  m\v^  play  qf 
th^  wiada  4^(1  waters  on  the  foUowiAg 
roornmg..  Tfee  spuitual  heboldcc  ^ 
these  varying  appearances  and  events 
possessedi,  aa'  we  have  said*  with  a? 
unapp^s^b)^  desii^e  of  finding  aom£^ 
thing  out  of  himself,  for  ai^d  with 
which  h^  may  (ee\,  ia,  with  ^t  and 
folicitoAs  appropriation  of  thji,4  Unagi^ 
native  fteling,  tepifesentcd  as  first  ob^ 
taimnfr  the  gr^tiftcatiop  of  hifs  deair^ 
by  this  sympathy.  Onlv^  wheu  by 
exhausting  it  he  9nds  ita  msitfflciency 
to  fill  the  capacities  of  lQ.ye  in  him. 
other  Hving  obj^ta  are  given  to  hi^ 
observation,  and  of  these,,  ^rsU  those 
most  remote  fvom  his  ow^i  similitudes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters*  The  fj^ 
ioSLj  history  of  the  PeVcans  is  record- 
ed by  the  Spirit,,  with  in^iw  amfl^ 
tjona,  as  exhibiting  in  the  power  of 
instinct  much  of  what  was  long^  fof 
as  the  attribntes  of  reason — and  we 
fonfcss  tha^  the  shock  which  our  heart 


U  the  Poeiaiaread»,li(|'thi«  vchactwo,^ 
the  mos^  repukixe  U^iiU  iA  the  pktuie 
of  lost  humanity,  Fdsaibly  (he  authnr 
hadhisowagoodreaaonafor  the  choic^. 
Ue  m^'i  have  had  ^undnlying  ioi  this 
inteatipn  of  the  l^oem  far  ipflicting  op 
na.  the  pain  of  thia  con  traai.  Perbais 
the  idea  iathia ;  that  having  ahow^u^ 
in  the  irr^nal  creation  the  [forfOM^ 
of  Providence  fulfilled,  and  meaaing 
in  byiunant  beings  to  show  then^  if  we 
may  so  spfak,  frustrated,,  M,  waa  aefei* 
vant  to  his  design  to  place  these  two 
parts  of  the  Poem  in  the  moat  glanng 
oppoeiUoa.  We  could  wi^h,  howaveiv 
either,  if  it  had  been  la^wftd^  tW  tte 
Iransitiou  might  have  beea  solbsned,; 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  withoiit 
giving  up  too.  much  of  the  auM^mi^ 
purpose,  that  some  deep-toned  nptxp 
^uld  have  been  struck*  wAu(ch  nright 
have  wholly  changed  our  mood«^  aii4 
carried  us  wiUin^y  inio  ilua  new 
strain,  if  any  art  can  xa^  ua  loat^ 
willingly  UPQU  our  own  di^gradatmn;: 
—in  a,wQra^  that  thp  reader^  hetoe 
he  waa  ms4e  to.  taste  the.hijtteimess  qf 
the  necessity,^  ihquld  have  been  mad^ 
clearly  to^  see  it.  We  hav^  on^  long 
ai^r,  hy  much  rewsoaiuff,  inien^  i( 
from  observing  tha^  Mr  Montgomeirx» 
in  hvi  CannilMd  and  lB&ntii^cb^>ldr 
(her,  ^{daya  the  utmost  nmroir^v^ 
hia  Iiljio^  the  utmost  iuteikqiuaf,  i^o 
of  thj?  human  spirit  b^  Sin ;  the  so)l^ 
cause^  of  «^  departiure  in  the  hwnap 
being,  as  known  to  us«  fi^om  hia  oii- 
ginal  brightnesa^ 

Erom  th^  M>yW  wa  are  lift^rt  np 
in  th£  two  laat  Cantoa,  by  the  aUer 
god^  dt4m9fi<UK,  aa  we  ai;e  ha)£* 
uidined  to  suppose*  in  tlm  person- 
age of  an  apaent  fatria^chat  chief- 
tain, of  Man,  by  theinstinctiye  atrufi^ 
g]beaof  najtuxajir^hgi^  in  h^souVmr 
we  can  understand  nothing  elfie,^  cs^ 
ried  out<  of  the  idolatrous,  practices 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  worl4» 
back  to.  his  Mak^u  U  ia,  impoasihlie 
to  read  the  part  in  whiph  thia  persopr 
age  is  introduced*  very  abruptly  iiy* 
^?ed>  and,  ux  a  manner  to  provoke  a 
thou^iand  comectures.of  theread^  apd 
«a.ti%  Xery  £ew  of  them*  withoi^  heil^ 
^onglv  reminded  of  the  groat  Patzir 
arch,  admowiedgedevep,by  tbosevwhf) 
haw  cocnuted  hp  fiiul^as  t^o  F«- 
thei;  of  th^tdthfiA  Y^^i>^«)C  ^^ 
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suggestion  of  historical  realitv>  agtin 
lost  in  forms  merely  ideal.  The  sole- 
gorical  character  la  unsatisfactory^ 
because  it  does  not  image  to  us  any- 
thing general  in  the  condition  or  pit^- 
gress  of  the  human  race.  And  we 
would^  in  like  manner,  remark  gene« 
rally^  that  the  mind  is  throughout 
hdd  fluctuating  in  a  similar  suspense 
and  uncertainty,  in  respect  to  what  is 
«  brought  into  sight,  both  of  the  human 
and  natural  world.  We  cannot  tell 
what  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  an  adop- 
tion of  the  scriptural  narrative,  or  of 
fkcts  as  they  have  actually  happened 
known  fVom  other  sources,  ana  what, 
though  we  are  yery  certain  there  is 
nothing  intended  as  anti-scriptural  in 
Mr  Montgomery,  is  merely  ideal  and 
poetical. 

On  a  full  consideration,  we  are  con- 
yinced  that  there  can  be  no  other  pur- 
port of  the  Poem,  than  to  illustrate  the 
biyine  goyemment  of  the  uniyerse,  at 
least  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  immediately 
and  obyiously  connected  with  man : 
his  natural  and  moral  world.  Of  this 
we  cannot,  indeed,  doubt,  since  there 
is  no  other  purpose  that  could  giye  uni- 
ty to  the  parts  already  before  us.  The 
greater  part,  as  it  may  be  conjectured, 
of  the  Poem  is  announced  as  yet  to 
be  written — and  the  obscurity  of  de- 
sign of  which  we  haye  complained, 
must  be  understood  as  produced  not 
so  much  by  the  difficulty  of  diyining 
the  main  scope  of  the  author,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  from 
the  outset,  and  is,  in  truth,  pretty 
plainly  intimated  in  the  opening  lines, 
as  of  referring  the  several  parts  to 
their  proper  place  in  such  a  scheme, 
and  ascertaining  their  bearing  upon 
one  another. 

But,  haying  urged  these  objections, 
which  ought  to  have  been  explained 
and  illustrated,  that  it  mish  t  have  been 
seen  whether  they  are  w(3l-founded  or 
no,  with  tax  greater  pleasure  do  we 
again  express  our  high  admiration  of 
the  very  delightful  and  original  genius 
so  conspicuous  in  the  poem.  Had  its 
fkults  been  far  greater  and  more  nu- 
merous, its  beauties  fewer  and  less, 
still  it  would  have  been  allowed  **  by 
gods,  men,  and  columns." 

With  nothing  were  we  so  much 
auri^rised  and  cnarmed  as  with  the 
yersiflcation.  We  do  not  remembtf 
haying  preyioosly  read  any  of  Mr 
Montgomery  bUnk  yerse ;  and  to  writ* 
Maok  yerie  wdlf  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
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flcult  of  all  human  achieyements.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr  Mont- 
gomery has  thought  much  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  structure.  Indeed,  our  ear 
gave  us  notice  of  a  few  lines  here  and 
Uiere  that  want  the  due  number  of 
feet ;  and  of  a  few  others,  that,  to  make 
up  that  deficiency,  possess  more  feel 
than  any  line  of  the  class  to  whidi 
they  belong  is  entitled  to ;  but  these 
are  trifles,  and  eyidently  mere  acci* 
dents.  There  are  not  three  consecu- 
tiye  [pages,  in  which  we  would  not, 
had  we  our  will,  change  the  position 
of  some  words,  and  for  others  substi- 
tute new  ones.  Yet  the  music  of  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  such  defects,  is  de* 
liffhtfuL  It  keeps  murmuring  ako^ 
like  a  strong- sourced  stream  that  is 
never  sluggish;  and  that,  choosing 
its  own  channel,  without  atfy  impedi- 
ment of  artificial  embankments,  chafes 
cheerfHilly  among  the  rocks — there 
flows  broadly  on  Song  the  levela — and 
ever  and  anon  rouses  with  the  din  of 
a  waterfall.  Let  the  imagination  but 
be  well  kindled,  and  all  the  fbelings 
a^glow,  and  the  poet  will  not  fail ''  to 
warble  melody."  Milton  wrote  almost 
the  noblest  blank  verse  in  the  world ; 
and  with  the  finest  ear,  he  wrote,  we 
yeriljT  believe,  every  single  line  on 
principle.  He  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
master  in  that  music ;  and*  perhaps, 
in  his  loftiest  and  most  magnificent 
strain,  he  soars  in  sound  beyond  all 
other  poets.  Shakspeare,  again,  wrote 
almost  the  noblest  blank  verse  in  the 
world ;  but,  with  the  finest  ear,  we  ve- 
rily believe,  be  never  wrote  a  single 
line  on  principle,  that  is  to  say,  not  con- 
sciously and  deliberately.  But  being 
at  all  times  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  creative  genius,  and  all  his 
feelings  and  faculties  working  in  de- 
light, music  steeped  his  speec£  There 
is  no  reason  why  after  the  names  of 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  we  should 
not  pronounce  those  of  Wordsworth 
and  Montgomery.  We  hate  to  see  the 
dead  immortals  used  as  extinguishers. 
Now,  with  a  flne  natural  ear,  Worda- 
worth— is  the  greatest  master  now 
living  of  the  music  of  blank  verae. 
And,  whether  inferior  or  not,  he  may 
be  compared  to  Milton,  whoi  at  hu 
greatest, — that  is,  when  his  subject 
demands  it— when  he  has  given  his 
subject  all  his  study^mnd  when  that 
study  has  been  of  felicitous  eflbct--- 
tliere  is  uneaualled  pdmp  and  magni- 
floence  of  rolling  and  echoing  aoond 
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in  the  music  of  his  Versification.  At 
other  timesy  when  he  labours  unin- 
wmied,  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme," 
Nature  is  smothered  under  Art,  and  we 
fall  asleep  during  the  Excursion.  We 
do  not  say  that  Mr  Montgomery's 
▼enification  besrs  the  same  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Shakspesre— for  the 
unequalled  and  inimitable  charm  of 
Shakspeare  is  its  infinite  and  appro* 
priate  yariety.  But,  so  far,  at  least, 
the  blank  verse  of  the  Pelican  Island 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  any  of  the 
Plays  of  our  great  Bard,  that  its  struc- 
ture seems  to  vary-^on  no  other  law 
than  that  of  the  present  feeling— that 
it  is  '*  warblea  native  wood-notes 
wild,**  that  if  it  occasionally  be  loose 
and  careless,  it  soon  redeems  itself  by 
freshening  into  cheerful  melody,  an^ 
generally  speaking,  is  nicely,  but 
quite  naturally  adapted,  in  its  charac- 
ter, to  the  fluctuations  of  feeling  or  of 
£uicy,  and  the  changing  complexion  of 
the  objects  that  delay  or  hurry  on  the 
poet's  seemingly  almost  unpremedita* 
ted  song. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Poem  does  not 
deserve  the  name.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  anything  like  jus- 
tice to  the  poem  by  longer  quotations 
^-but  those  we  have  made  will.be  suf« 
fleient  to  inspire  our  readers  vrith  a 
strong  desire  and  determination  to 
read  the  Poem. 

We  take  fiurewell  of  Mr  M(m^o« 
mcry — ^with  a  remark  addressed  gene- 
rally to  readers  of  poetry.  When  we 
look  philosophically  ^nd  comprehen- 
sively over  the  histOTv  of  literature,  and 
attempt  to  estimate  tne  place  and  power 
of  each  poet,  iu  relation  to  the  whole 
series  of^  productions,  we  are  brought 


^1 

Sthis  attempt  into  a  particular  state 
mind  for  judging  them,  which  is  a 
proper  one — that  is,  we  do  not  look 
for  perfection,  and  do  not  feel  pain 
from  what  is  wanting  in  each  to  our 
ideal  of  the  art.  We  see  with  plea- 
sure what  is  achieved,  attribute  the 
defects  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
powers,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  satis* 
ned  with  the  acquisition  which  the 
country  has  made,  in  possessing  the 
works  of  one  of  the  powerful  minds  she 
has  produced.  In  hke  manner,  in  the 
attempt  to  judge  in  general  and  phi- 
losophical  criticism  the  place  of  any 
^ood  poet  Among  all  poets,  we  produce 
m  ourselves,  along  with  a  true  apti« 
tude  for  balancing  his  defects  and  me- 
rits, a  painlessness  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  defects  of  his  works. ' 

But  when  we  Uke  him  alone,  and 
judge  him  in  himself,  as  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  the  art — the  proper  state  for 
feeling  his  works— then  this  temper  is 
quite  changed  and  reversed.  For, 
It  then  appears  to  us  that  the  art 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  consuin* 
mated  in  the  particular  poet — savin 
Homer,  in  Virgil,  or  Shakspeare.  We 
believe  Uiat  it  is  consummated,  and 
we  dose  our  eyes  to  its  defects— we 
do  not  see  them — ^we  see  only  the 
power  that,  far  transcending  our  own, 
exercises  unlimited  dominion  over  us ; 
and  when  the  faults  are  forced  upon 
us,  we  feel  them  painfully  intolm- 
ble,  by  destroving  the  perfection  which 
we  desire,  and  which  seems  on  the  very 
point  of  being  attained. 

I^t  all  men  read  poet^j^^— and  judge 
poetry — ^in  such  a  spirit — and  thai 
poetry  snd  criticism  will  he  kindred 
arts — and  poets  and  critict— brothers. 


THl  TOMS  or  OE  BRUCE. 


A  FrMdome  Is  a  noble  UUngi 

FraedoDM  malut  man  to  bare  lUUnf  $ 

Freedome  all  solace  to  men  fliT«s ; 

He  Uves  at  caw  tbat  freely  Ures.  -fiiaBoom. 


A  NO  liest  thou,  ^preat  Monarch,  tlus  pavemeni  below  ? 
Thou  who  wert  in  war  like  a  rode  to  the  ocean. 
Like  a  star  in  the  battle-field's  stormy  commotion,-— 
Like  a  barrier  of  steel  to  the  shocks  of  the  foe  ! 
All  lofty  thy  boast,  grey  Dunfermline,  may  be. 
That  the  bones  of  King  Robert,  the  hero  whose  story. 
Mid  our  history's  night  is  a  dav-track  of  glory. 
Find  an  honour'd  aim  holy  asylum  in  thee. 
And  here,  till  the  world  is  echpsed  in  decline. 
Thy  chosen,  O  Scothod !  shall  kneel  at  this  shrine. 
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Fiom  chMqW^l  Mv^w^s  $l^rmA  bawH  itiouna  tb«« « 
4ik(  fiuB  Yitk  bia  ebid^ef  b^  Tyrl^^^7  bouQ4  th^ 
Whfn  lo  I  be  b^e)d  (bee  iq  (ilwrtj'«  ^t^J 
'     To  th^  dug(  ^wn  the  T^^We  of  3cotl«l4  wm  triA} 

'Tw4«  wifet^  and.'tw^s  in4pt  'twv  4Ucor4  am  cUqger  ^  , 

Q'eft  ber  strongbo)4s  ivaiVe4  ia»u4ly  tbe  Hag^  9^  the  i^m^  i 
Till  tby  8wor4>  like  ^lightqingj,l^a«b'd  cpui^g^  «bv^« 
^nd  the  ^rav^n.  that  $l^t  vith  m  be^  9^  bis  bMM^ 
$t»il#d  vp  9f,  ^j  ijra^Aout,  an4  bel;«d  b^  br«n4^ 

IIqw  lo9g  Tregaon'^  pit-f^ilk  'twaa  tbin^  to  avoid«T-% 
Was  the  wild^fowl  tbj  fbod^  imd  tby  W^^&g?  iU  faviUtiOj) 
^f»  tby  pillow  tbe  beatbi  ^  tby  home  oq  tnf  mo^i«uain, 
.  Wb^  ibgt  bope  wa^  ci^  4awn  Vbicb  ooald  nc^  b«  4eMw'4  • 
A«  tbe  WHji^iiBLre^  ^nga  for  tbf  dawning  of  m^w, 
$9  vei^  tby  foql  fw  <by  wu^try'a  awidpng. 
Unffbeiitbipg  her  terrible  b^ronidswardy  and  ybwi^ 
"Tb^  f^Men  Vf9j,  whi(ii  i^  il^psb^  \^  worn : 
At  tbjr  W  »be  fwwed  ber  tq  figbt  a  ^nd^^  in  ftar, 
I^viV^Qif^'g  f4mg'4  blpodbpupda  weire  scgtte^'tf  Utp^  deer. 

Tbe  broa4fwa|d  an4  VfttUe^iaxc  jlevn'd  at  thy  wU  i 
.frond  tfce  atr^tb  Jwd  tke  porrei,  Irpfn  cjottag^  and  fH^kff^ 
Pg^r'4  fortb  like  a  ti(|e  the  r^yengprs  of  W^j^Me, 
To  r?s^e  their  Scpt^ai^  ^on^  rapj^  aj(id  t^^^lVV 
{low  £^w'd  th$  gauAt  cb<^k^  long  all  care-worn  and  pak. 


As  Uie  re^eant  braye,!  to  theif  duty  r^Ugmii;^ 
Ia  tbf  ^ye  of  King  iU>h|ert  n^jr  l^ty  IHM^ii^ 
A94  T^is^  t)>e  wild  gatberii^-cry  for4t  OH  tbe^  g«V^  • 
Qb  tben  WAS  the  bovf  for  <^  patriot  t^  fe^^i 
Mbp  bHckle^.bis  Qi^ir^^  ^  e4g«  oim  »W4t 


Tj^lim  ^^  cuD^t  ^  tbe  fi«14  aU  ^K9«  THW I4B^  iro^ 
"r  wes  dastardly  te^ror^  «r  j^ous  diBtrustiDg ; 
In  tbe  m\  bung  the  tanoet  fMjid  bHif^Ml  ^W^  | 
Tb#  bwve  wef«  dip|iijypeil  9M  triuwbM^t  tbe  tqe^7=-, 
Siut  f|on^  fbaoi  tby  sceptre  ^I'd  ordb  vid  ^we  ;^r^ 
'Twas  spc^rity's  boqiieatefd }  all  flowriib'*  tf^t  |?cw^  ikf^i 
Tbe  ^W^by  vpbekt  1^  tbe  turbulent  fear  d  tbee« 
ITor  tby  pulan  of  s^rengtb  w^  l(0i«^  an4  X4^:'«« 
'^  Bfk«antf  t  91  tbee  1^  protestor  po^Q  fii^drrr 
Tb«  iMTt  fot  t(t  tbe  ^m^  Mid  ej«  ^  *frbli^M^ 

Oh  ne*erikatt^re  ftme  of &e  patriot  dooay  " 

De  Bmoe,  in  thy  nwi^e  still  Q\Mr  Wintry  r^oicet  ; 

It  thrills  Scottian  heart-stringo^  it  swelu  Scottish  yoice«. 

As  it  did  when  the  Banaeck  nm  led  ft9Vk  tbt  fniy. 

Thy  dnst  in  the  darkness  of  ndn  mi^y  He  j 

Bnt  ne'^,  mighty  Heyo,  ifbUe  evtb  n*tU  it»  pnotion. 

While  rises  the  day-star^  or  rolls  forth  the  ocean, 

Shall  thy  deeda  be  edbpaqd;  or  their  memery  dijs ; 

They  stand,  thy  wettd  nDononent.  teulptured  sikhb'ixdi 

By  tbe  chisel  of  Fame,  on  the  tablet  of  Time. 
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A  liHr  TVMitiKttow  «f  ^Hm  OlM  of 
AfUtavoB    is  j«i€   ttmdf  Hr  fMiMic** 


A  Fine  Br*t  «f  «#ee(M  SeriM  «f  tht 
Stanley  TiM  ct  tiwiaictd  «•  Mug 

MtOmmSmik  is cMlit f •  fwWMl 
ft  wMAiSy  to  bs  CfiHtitrii  ^BkMolMM  d 

Bfr  NtdKjtes  HmKH  NfoiM  is  i^boal 
t»  ^blfrii  the  JmtmI  ^  THoatot  Beck»> 
liq|t*n«  fiecretsrjr  to  Hetn^  VI^  tn4  afi. 
tOTWihU  Bisli«|p  «f  BtthI  Sir  BoMK 
IMis,  kni^l^  atid  o^fer%  duHni^  their 
A«rii«f  fir«m  Windter  td  BotdMiiix*  oa 
M  EtahUiy  ta  Mf|oliaM  th*  Marriage 
Wlwiea  H*iiiy  VL  end  Una  af  the  dh^ifflk. 
hen  af  Coaal  Aratlnack*  in  Juaa  1442. 
From  a  eontemponuy  MB^  ^ntk  Ilhii> 
t)ralK%    Hlit«rleal,    aad    Biagrai^ical 


Mr  Henry  Treranioa  h  abaut  td  puh- 
Mi  a  P»ei%  toiieaniilied»  TIm  Inflacnoe 
«f  Apachyi 

Mr  Jrvias^  «f  GuiMftrtf,  Ife  abaat  to 
ftM^  a  l^ftito  <6fhBMaar,  #ith  fixef- 
vises  4il  Chastnuagahd  Cam|Kwitieli. 

#Mniai»  Vie  IVriitifua  et  MiKtaire  4e 
xfa^eicooi  faceiilce  par  MMMflBei  an 
Mhiiiial  ^  C^ia^  4'AfenHidrs,  «  As 


An  HIiloilcalBsasj  aft  the  Lairs  and 
iha  Qoaemaast  «r  B«oie  is  ahott  to 


The  Bfetk  t^hasMM  SiaM  bai  aear^ 
•alrif  te  f»ttfaliclAio%  Att  Afotagy  lar 
the  WaUenses^  Exhibiting  an  Histori- 
4al  Vitw  of  Iheir  Origin,  Orthedovy, 
imif^tf^^nd  CoMtaacr;  with  tii^  A|ip«ml 
4a  aemsl  Earapeaa  ChMisraflMau  an 
thairhehali    hitvo» 

fi's^thij  iar  ptihlieatio%  a  lliilstj  of 
Bagjanil  #aai  tlie  earliest  period  to  the 
pisseat  tiaM{  ia  which  it  is  intended  to 
ssBiidtt  Men  aad  fitenis  oa  CbristiaQ 
Aineipiss  fif  «  Cleigyinen  of  the 
Ghaeohof  finglMML  To  he  puhttshed  in 
Monthly  Muliihen»  and  doopleied  in  4 


The  flecaod  ftrt  of  the  &er.  &  T. 

i*s  Reoensio  ^fnopdea  Amm. 

»l  or  Cridcal  Digest  of  the 

MK  Annatatiani  an  4m  Xhw 

Testament    In  4  vols.  8fa 

A  Dtfnoe  of  the  MMons  in  the 
Jonlli  Seaand^uidafiah  Tiisnd»  sgsinst 

af 
a  letter  a#. 
I  to  the  Sdkor  ofthat  JottHMk 


tk9  Ren  Dr  Pye  Smitll  has  fai  the 
Press  a  New  £dition«  Very  anuch  enhw« 
|ed>  of  his  Discoitrae  on  the  flecrilloe, 
Meathoodk  and  Aian^roent  of  Christ* 

Mr  Thottas  Easton  Ahhott,  of  Bridling^ 
thni  has  a  POem  in  hand,  ehttttM^  the 
**  6eMier*s  Friend,"  flsoi^  to  the  M«- 
Moryofthelnte  Dnho^YoHc 

Met  West,  Anthor  Of  a  Tale  of  the 
Tisses^  lea  has  in  the  prssi  a  New  KoVm^ 
entitled,  **  lUngrova,*'  or,  ••  OM  Faahiow^ 
ad  NotiMiSk"  in  8  vols^ 

Dr  Sonny  has  nearly  ready  Cor  p«hlie». 
tion,  Oheerfttiens  on  the  CtistMite  of 
Tonjoay  and  the  Southern  part  of  Dt- 
yoashif«  genefally^  comprising  an  £sti^ 
amte  of  its  Value  as  a  Bemodial  Agewt 
in  Pulmonary  Disorders,  &e^ 

Transactions  of  tfa«  Literary  Saoiely 
of  MadrsA     4m^  with  pkteS* 

Mr  GeAt  has  a  new  volame  of  Paetti 
lathe  pressk 

€ir  Heniy  FhrtieU^  &aft  M.P.*  hat  ih 
the  press  a  ftew  edition  Of  his  OhterWU 
tlons  on  Piper  Mobhy,  Bankings  aWl 
Oveftrading  i  indnding  those  parts  Of  the 
evadetiee  taken  hefore  the  Committee  Of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  which  eaphuh 
tim  Moloh  System  of  Blmking. 

In  the  press,  the  irst  Vohime  of  a 
work,  entitle^  First  Steps  to  the  Stnd)r 
aTthte  Healing  Art,  hriefly  eshtbith^  the 
StmctMfe  of  tfie  Humati  Body,  and  Isf- 
oihly  4ireotiiV  the  altoatiato  to  the  Ano- 
tomital  PrinU  eennoeted  with  the  Pkno- 
tiee  of  Physie>  Midwife^  aad  Saigeiy. 
Being  an  Ontlina  of  LeotMoe  delireMd 
•a  Lmidon  in  the  year  lSB6t  Ey  John 
CShariee  Litehield,  F.L.&  M.R.C.&, 
FeBow  of  the  London  Medietl  Sooieff , 
late  in  the  servitoW  the  HononrsMe 
fiastXndin  Company^  Isnnevly  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  lior  8eame% 
<Sf eenwioh,  Leetaver  oa  Suigeiy,  &c^ 

A  new  and  greatly  iaaprovedl  odition 
of  Mr  Gmy*s  vaHiafala  fioppleamat  to  the 
PbaraMcapsria,  hmkiding  the  new  FVeneh 
Remedies  with  materens  a»d  important 
additioiia 

A  new  edition  of  the  Triaslation  Vf 
MagendSe's  Fbrmulary,  for  the  prepeea* 
tien  aad  mode  of  employing  the  now 
French  Remedies  famludiiv  the  valnaUe 
iatprofoaaints  nnd  odditioM  ia  the  5ch 
aad  tost  Btfis  oditkm. 

The  Prineipiee  of  Forensic  McdichM^ 
hy  J.  a  AmitK  1LJX>  Lectnrcr«n  State 
Modiefaie  at  liM  Royal  foititiitimk  Thiii 
■dition»  with  tin  Author's  oanoetlona. 
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A  eomplete  CoUectioii  of  the  FlRrlia- 
mtntuj  Speedies.  (eorrected)  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  with  an 
tathentic  Memoir,  which  have  been  some 
time  in  the  press,  will  very  shortly  be 
published,  illustrated  by  a  finely  ezeca- 
-led  and  correct  Portrait. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
the  late  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  are 
very  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  October  will  be  published,  No.  I; 
Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Paints 
era  of  all  the  Schools^  executed  in  Litbo* 
graphy,  with  a  Memoir  of  their  Lives, 
and  a  short  Notice  of  their  most  cele- 
brated Works.  The  whole  is  to  be  com* 
pleted  in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers^ 
each  eontaining  lliree  Portraits. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pob- 
lidied  in  royal  octavo,  with  plates,  Pby- 
aiologieal  Illustrations  of  the  Organ  of 
Hearing,  more  particularly  of  the  Secre- 
tion of  Cerumen,  and  its  effects  in  ren* 
daring  Auditory  Perception  accurate  and 
acute,  with  further  Remarks  on  the 
Treatment  of  Diminution  of  Hearing, 
arising  from  imperfect  Secretion,  &c., 
being  a  Sequel  to  the  Guide,  and  to  the 
Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery*  By 
Tbooias  Buchanan,  CM.,&c. 

We  congratulate  Horticulturists,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  on  at  length 
having  a  prospect  of  the  permanent  Setu 
tlemeut  of  the  Notoendature  of  Fhiits ; 
Bome  of  the  popular  of  which  areknowa 
by  a  multitude  of  dilferent  names.  By 
an  advertisement  in  our  present  Num- 
ber, the  **  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don,** who  alone  could  have  undertaken 
the  taak^  will  commence,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  a  Periodical  Work,  to  be  called 
the**  Pomological  Magasine.** 

Mr  Stanley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  haa 
a  work  ready  for  publication,  called  '*  The 
•  Younj^  Horsewoman's  Compendium  of 
the  Modern  Art  of  Riding;**  by  which 
young  persons  may  perfect  themiselves, 
and  obtain  complete  government  of  their 
Horses  in  a  short  period,  without  the  aid 
of  a  Master ;  a  difficulty  which,  from  va- 
rious causes,  has  too  often  prevented  the 
Acquisition'  of  an  accomplishment  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  pleasure  and  health. 

In  the  press,  in  royal  4to,  Historical 
Tablets  and  Medallions,  illustrative  of  an 
improved  System  of  Artificial  Memory, 
for  the  more  easy  remembrance  of  re- 
■larkable  Bvenu  and  Dates;  exhibiting^ 
in  a  Series  of  neatly  tinted  Engravioga, 
f  including  more  than  one  hundred  me- 
dallic  Portraits,)  a  connected  Outline  of 
Historical  and  Biographicai  Chronology, 
the  complete  succession  of  all  the  Ro- 
Bsan  Emperors,  and  of  the  Sovereigns  of 


tOd. 


England  and  Eranoe,  down  to  the  pre- 
aent  time*  .Together .with  an  approprf^ 
ate  Introduction,  Appendix,  and  Voea- 
bulary.  Designed  and  arranged  by  John 
Henry  Todd.  The  Tablets  may  also 
be  had,  neatly  executM  on  card-board, 
and  fitti^  up  in  a  handsome  box,  so  that 
a  numbier  of  students  might,  with  equal 
eonuenience  and  economy,  be  using  them 
at  the  same  time.   •  Prkse  L.3,  Ss. 

In  November  will  be  published,  Ae> 
kermann's  Forget  Me  Not  for  18S8; 
conriiting  of  more  than  Eighty  Cosnpo* 
sitions  in  Verse  and  Prose,  by  the  most 
popular  Writers  of  the  day  of  both' sexes ; 
and  the  Embellishments  comprise  Thir* 
teen  highly  finished  Engravings,  from 
Pictures  by  H.  Howard,  R.  A.,  H.  Thom- 
son, R.A,  R.  Westall,  R.A.,  T.  Sto- 
tbard,  R.A.,  R,  Smirke,  R.A.,  H.  Oor- 
bould,  J.  Martin,  J.  Stephanoff,  a  Prout, 
M.  W.  Sharpe,  a  Owen,  H.  Richter,aDi 
T.  Uwins,  with  a  beantiful  eanbossed 
Presentation  Plate. 

We  are  informed  that «« Hie  Aan^t** 
for  the  year  1827-8^  will  be  published  on 
the  first  of  Noveinber,  on  a  acale  of 
greater  excellence  than  either  of  its  pr^ 
decessors.  In  the  selection  of  the  iUufr> 
trations,  the  Editor  has  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  dsstin- 
guished  painters  of  the  age,  who  have,  in 
many  instances,  given  him  the  choice  of 
their  respective  galleries.  PJotnres  have 
in  this  manner  been  supplied  by  Howard, 
R.  A.,Ward,  It  A.,  Jones,  R.A.,  Pickers- 
gill,  R.  A,  Jackson,  R.  A.,  and  Landseer, 
A.R.A. ;  and  the  volume  will  also  oos^ 
tain  an  engraving  from  a  splendid  pietqm 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.B.  A,  from 
another  by  Smirke,  <R.A.,  and  another 
from  the  celebrated  painting,  (Ui  the  ool- 
lection  at  Wentworth  House,)  by  Van- 
dyke, of  Lord  Strafford  and  his  Secre- 
tary, engraved  by  the  express  perasissiea 
of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  literary  poftioa 
of  the  volume  will  be  formed  of  the '4 
tributions  of  nearly  sixty  of  our  i 
lebrated  authors,  among  whom  are  i 
ral  who  have  not  before  exerted  their  ta- 
lents in  this  popular  and  interestiafelasa 
of  works.  There  will  be  alao  several  im- 
provements of  a  very  novel  and  valuable 
character,  which,  in  addition  to  its  other 
advantages,  are  expected  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  success  the-work  haa  already 
experienced.  The  volame  is  to  be  eem- 
tained  in  a  case,  aad  ^lendidly  bound  ki 
rich  watered  silk. 

The  Liteimry  Souvenir  for  1828^  under 
tiie  superintendence  of  Mr  AhrkWatta,  ^ 
will  be  published  on  the  first  of  Novam- 
ber.  Besidea  other decoratfons,  tbtrwork 
wiU  contain  twelve  Lfaie  Engravings  from 
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Um  burlni  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
engimvers  of  the  day,  after  original  paint- 
ings by  Yarious  diftinguiabed  artists,  viz. 
James  Thomson,  R.A.,  C.  R.  Leslie^ 
ILA.,  A.  £.  Chalon,  B.A.,  T.  StoCbard, 
R.  A.,  H.  W.  PickersgUl,  R.A.,  W.  Dan- 
liy.  An  W.  AUan,  A.,  W.  Westall,  A., 
W.  Linton,  J.  Richter,  K.  Farrier,  J. 
Wood,  &c.  &C.  &C.  The  volume  will 
also  contain  an  Engraving,  from  a  beau- 
tiful picture  by  Leslie,  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  from  Don  Qjuixote.  The  Lite- 
rary Contents  of  the  Work  will  be  com- 
posed, as  usual,  of  a  great  variety  of  on* 
.  ginal  contributions,  in  Prose  and  Verse» 
indnding  productions  from  several  pens 
not  hitherto  engaged  in  any  pnblicationa 
of  this  class. 

ShorUy  wiU  appear,  <■  A  Greek  Gra- 
dii%'*  containing  the  Interpretation,  in 
Latin  and  English,  of  all  words  which 


oceur  in  the  Greek  Poets,  and  also  exhi- 
biting the  quanti^  marked  on  each  syU 
lable ;  thus  combining  the  advantages  of 
aLeidcon  of  the  Greek  Poets  and  a  Greek 
Gradus.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge*  One  thick  vol.  Svo,  2(^  bound. 

Mr  Soutbey  has  nearly  ready.  The 
History  of  Portugal  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War. 

A  History  of  Domestic  Architecture, 
with  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Distinc- 
tions characteristic  of  various  Styles  that 
have  been  adopted  in  the  principal  Man- 
sions of  this  Kingdom,  by  Thoa.  Moule, 
Author  of  **  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,** 
**  Neale's  Views  of  Seats,**  &c  &c,  ia 
announced. 

A  New  Miscelbiny  ia  announced,  under 
the  tiUe  of  *«  The  Winter's  Wreath.** 


EDINBURGH. 


In  October  will  be  published,  Chro- 
nicies  of  the  Canongate,  '<  1^  the  Author 
ofWaveriey,**&c.  2  vols,  post  8va— 
Tale  Ist,  The  Highhmd  Widow.— Tale 
Sd,  The  Two  Drovers.— Ikle  3d,  The 
Saigeon*8  Daughter. 


Preparing  for  publication,  A  History 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  Alex- 
ander III.  to  the  Union  of  that  King. 
4om  with  England.  By  Patrick  Fraser 
T>tler,  Esq.  F.R.&  &c»    6  vols.  Svo. 
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AGRICtTLTUaE. 

The  British  Farmer's  (Qjoarteriy)  Ma- 
.  gisine ;  devoted  exclusively  to  Agricul- 
tore  and  Bjiral  Aflkirs.     Na  IV.    4s. 

ARCHri'KCrU  RE« 

Historical'  and  Descriptive  Accounts 
of  the  Tlieatres  of  London.  By  Edward 
Wedlake  Bn^ley,  F.A.S.  Illustrated 
with  a  View  of  each  Theatre,  elegantly 
coloured,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  late 
IXHanOL    4ca     L.e,  29. 

Retreats ;  a  Series  of  Designs,  con- 
^stfng  of  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Cot- 
tages, Vilhs,  and  Ornamental  Buildings. 
By  J.  Thompson,  Architect  On  Forty- 
one  Pbtes,  elegantly  coloured. 

BIBUOGRAPHY. 

Nomber  V.  of  the  Supplement  to  Ca- 
tbell's  Catalogue,  containmg  many  uae- 
Ibl  and  curious  books,  may  be  had  gratis, 
or  sent  bito  the  country  at  the  cj^nse  of 
a  sfaigle  postage. 

Bibliotheca  Parriana;  or,  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  and  learn- 
ed Dr  psrr,  interspersed  with  his  own 
Notes,  Observations,  and  Opinions,  on 
Books  and  their  Authors.  I  vol.  Svo, 
16s. 

BIOGRAPItY. 

Don  Joan  Van  Halen*s  Narrative  of 
his  Imprisonment  in  the  Dungeons  of  the 
Vol.  XXII; 


Inquisition  at  BCadrid,  and  his  Escape  in 
ISlTandlSlS;  with  his  subsequent  Ad. 
ventures  in  Russia,  including  bis  Cam- 
paign  with  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus. 
Edited  from  the  Original  Spanish  Mann- 
script,  by  the  Author  of  **  Don  Esteban** 
and  <•  SandovaL**  In  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
Portraits  of  the  Author  and  General 
Yermolow,  and  other  Plates,  price  28$. 

The  Life  of  Carl  Tlieodor  Komer. 
Written  by  his  Father.  With  Selections 
from  his  Poems,  Tragedies,  and  Dramas, 
transhued  from  the  German.  By  G.  F. 
Richardson,  Author  of  <•  Fdetic  Hours.*' 
2  vols.  16s. 

The  Adventures  of  Nanfragus.  Writ- 
ten by  himselt  Giving  a  faithful  and 
lively  Account  of  his  Voyages,  Shipwreck, 
and  Tlravels,  from  his  tint  Outset  as  a 
Midshipman  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pan/s  Service,  till  he  became  a  Com- 
mander  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

BOTANY. 

The  Florist's  Guide,  and  Cultivator's 
Directory-^Coloured  Plates,  description 
and  mode  of  propagation.  By  Robert 
Sweet,  F.L.&  No.  III.    3s. 

Flora  Australasica.     The  Evergreen 
and    Scented  Plants  of  New  Holland/ 
most  applicable  to  Conservatories,  &c. 
Ey  R.  Sweet.  F.L.S.   No.  IV.  3s. 
3  U 
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Tlie.  Hotlioiiiie  and  Gr«eiilboiHe  Mw- 
niitl.    Ry  Robert  Sweet.   Third  edifiovi. 

The  Botanieal  Rfg^ster,  No.  Ylh  0f 
Vol.  XIII.  ;  eentftitiing  e<^t  eolovred 
Plates,  and  Desenptton,  Cultivation,  &e. 
By  Sydetdiam  Edward*,  F.  L.  &  and 
otbers.    *^4s. 

HISTORY. 

Alt  ERstoneal  View  of  the  Rerola- 
tions  of  Portugal,  since  the  dose  of  the 
P^hisnhir  War,  exhibiting  a  full  Ac« 
coofit  of  the  Events  which  have  led  to 
the  present  state  of  that  eotintry.  Bf 
an  Eye  Witness, 

Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  etnbraeing  a  period  of 
EagKah-  History  from  Edward  the  Third 
fO'  the  Battle  of  Boswortb,  and  Pan  of 
Utehardlll.  By  Emma  Roberts.  3  vols. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  new  History 
of  London;  by  Thomas  Alleui  (Author 
of  the  History  of  LombetW)  with  nu- 
merous.  Eogravings  of  Autiquities,  &c., 
on  Copper  and  Wood.     8s.  6d» 

J.AW.  , 

Rotcoe  on  the  Law  of  £videz>ce.  8v^ 

158. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Poor.     2  vols.  8vo.  L-U  Is. 

Pratt's  Critaninal  Law.    8vo,  5s.  bds. 

Howard's  Colonial  Law.  2  vols,  royal 
Svo,  L.3,  3s.  bds. 

Coventry  and  Haghtt*9  Index.  2  vols, 
/oyal  8vo>  L.3,  6s.  bds. 

Williams*8  Abstracts  of  th^  Acts  of 
7  and  8  George  IV.     8vo,  Ss.  bds. 

Cary*s  Law  of  P^rtners)iip.  8vo, 
lUbds. 

Supplement  to  Hamilton's  Digest* 
Royal  8vQ^  ^.  bd^. 

MISCELI<AKEOUS. 

Uiatorie  DoMbts  Relative  to  Napoleon 
BuoBafMfte.    2s. 

A  Brief  ExpUnatory  Statement  of  tbo 
PrinoiplQ  and  Applieation  of  a  Lile  and 
Sliip  Freaerver.  Invented,  by  Ralph 
Watson,  Esq.     Is. 

Tbe  AutheofeicHted  Report  of  the  kte 
Importaac  Diacuaeion  in  DuUiB»  between 
the  Rev.  R.  T.  P.  PMse  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Idaguire^  on  the  princ^al  Points  of 
Coatvoversy  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roro»n  Catholic  Churches,     ds;  6d. 

The  Young  Horsewoman's  Compen. 
dium  of  the  Modern  Art  of  Riding.  By 
Edward  Slwley,  kte  of  the  Ro^al  ArtiU 
lery.    lOs. 

Shaksperiana.  A  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Books,  Pamphlets,  &c  relating  to  Sbak. 
■paare ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  eariy  ito  editions  of  the 
great  Dramatist's  Plays  and  Poems,  the 
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prices  at  which  many  Copiea  have  sold 
in  Public  Sales,  togi^her  wifh  a  Ll«c  ot 
the  lending  and  esteemed  editions  of  bis 
eoUeoted  Works.     79. 

Archeologia  ^liana;  or,  MiscellhiH*. 
oas  Tracts  setatiog  to  Antiquity,  publisif • 
ed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New. 
castle-upon-iyne.     7s. 

Mr  Wallis*8  entertaming  Jjectures  on 
Astronomy,  with  numerous  Engraving«. 
12s. 

Pkx)gress  of  the  System  lor  the  efferw 
tnal  removnl  of  ImpediuMnts  of  Speeeb. 
ByJofaDBmster,  F.A.a£.  7th  Edition. 
2s.  6d. 

OutKnet  of  a  ^stem  of  Surveying,  for 
Geographical  and  Milteify  Pur^>se9, 
comprising  the  Principles  on  vrhfeh  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth  may  be  represent- 
ed  on  Plans.  By  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell. 
The  Religion  of  ClirisC  Is  the  ReHgivn 
of  Nature.  Written  in  the  Condemned 
Cells  of  Newgate,  l>y  Jorgen  Jorgen- 
son,  late  Governor  of  IceUnd.  8vo, 
JOs.  6d. 

The  Age  Reviewed ;  a  Satire.  With 
The  Runaways^  a  Political  Diakigue; 
and  a  Reply  to  tbe  Pseudo-Critique  of 
the  Literary  Gazette.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  Dr 
Fk-ench  Laurence.  Published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts.    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hop.  Ed- 
mund  Burke.  Voliune  the  Eighth.  4to, 
L.2,  2s. 

Rambles  in  Madeira  and  Portugal,  in 
the  early  part  of  I82&  With  an  Appen. 
dixof  DeUils,  iUustiative  of  the  Climate, 
Produce^  and  Civil  History  of  the  Is- 
land.    Poat  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  No.  I. 
7s.  6d. 

Remonstrance  of  a  To^  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel.    2s. 

Twenty. six  Illustrations  to  WaHon 
and  Cotton's  Complste  Angler.  8vo, 
prints  21a.    4to,  India  proofs  L.2,  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Difpo&itkm  and 
Duties  of  Outposts.  Abridjt^ed  from  tbo 
German  of  Baron  Reichlin  Von  Meldegfr. 
By  C.  W.  Short,  Captai^i,  Coldstream 
Guards.    8vo,  5s.  bfl^. 

Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Natural  His- 
tory,  &c.  By  Dr  Wm.  Lemprier.  8vo, 
7a.  6d. 

The  Annual  Rc^er  for  1826.  Bvo, 
16s.  bds.      . 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultoml  So- 
ciety  of  London.  Part  I.  of  VoU  VI  J. 
4to,  L.  I,  16s. 

Kncvclopaedia   Metropolitans.      Part 
XXI.  '  Price  2U;  large  paper,  30*. 
Rambling    Notes  and   Recollections, 
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suggested  during  a  visit  to  Parity  in  the 
winter  of  1827.  By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke 
Faulkner. 

Researches  into  the  Origin  and  Affi. 
qity  of  thfS  Principal  Languages  of  Asia 
40d  Europe.  By  Lieut.- Col.  Vans  Ken« 
uedy,  of  the  Bomhay  Military  Establish- 
HMnta    4to. 

Self-Denial,  a  l^e.  By  Mrs  Uol^ 
flMd.     Iteo. 

Conversations  on  Animal  Economy. 
Wtt^  I»hit^  and  wood.cuts.  2  vols. 
\2wk. 

An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Iaws  and 
Govermpent  of  Rome.  Designed  as  an 
Ijatrodpctikm  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Law. 
By  .^-—  Burke,  Esq. 
.  TUe  Traveller's  Oracle  (  or,  Maxims 
(or  J^^cpmo^oif ;  being  precepts  for  pro- 
MM^ii^  the  Pleasttres*  Hints  for  preser- 
\iag.  C^e  Uealthi  and  Estimates  of  the 
Expenses  of  Persons  travelling  on  Foot, 
on  Horseback,  in  Stages^  in  Post  Chaises, 
and  in  Priyate  Carriages.  By  W.  Kit- 
cbiner,  M.  D.,  Author  of  the  Cook's 
Qrade,  &c^  8  vols.  1^ 

^re  Methods  of  Preserving  Health 
and  Pr(doogii^  Life ;  or,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  living  long  and  comfortably, 
by  regulating  the  Diet  and  Regimen. 
Kmbcacing  all  the  most  approved  prin- 
^les  of  Health  and  Longevity.  By  a 
Physician.     12mo. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Loudon  in  the  Olden  Time,  Second 
Series,  consisting  of  Tales,  intended  to 
exhibit  the  Habits,  Manners^and  Super- 
htitions  of  its  early  Inhabitants  and  in 
Illustration  of  some  of  ttie  Localities  of 
Ancient  London,  from  the  12th  to  the 
1 6th  Century.  Contents— Norman  of 
tlie  Strong  Arm,  a  Tale  of  Westminster 
Sanctuary— Ttie  Word  of  a  Knight,  a 
Tbie  of  Austin  Friars — Old  Saint  Paul's 
— Better  Lost  than  Won,  a  Tale  of  Fins- 
bury  Fields. 

Fairy  Tales,  from  the  German  of  A. 
L.  Grimm,  containing  the  Black  Guitar, 
the  Two  Foundlings  of  the  Forest,  and 
the  Avenging  Cudgel. 

1'Oi.THy. 

The  Pelican  Uland,  and  other  Poems. 
By  James  Montgomery.     8s. 

llic  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies, 
Lycus  the  Centaur,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Hood.     7s. 

Specimens  of  Sonnets  from  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  Poets,  with  Transla- 
lions.    8vo»  6s. 
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The  Orhindo  Furioso  translated.  By 
William  Stewart  Rose.  Vol  V.  Post 
Svo.    • 

Mont  Blanc,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Mary  Anne  Browne,  in  her  fiflcenth 
year.    Svo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
History,  from  the  death  of  Joshuato  the 
Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  IsrHel  and 
Judah,  (intended  to  complete  tlie  Workti 
of  Shackford  and  Prideaux  )  By  the 
Rev.  Michael  Russel,  LL.D.  2  vols. 
L.1,  8s. 

The  Case  between  the  Chnrch  and 
the  Dissenters  impartially  and  practical- 
ly consklered.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Merave- 
tber,  M.A«    8vo,  6«. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Character  of  the 
pious  and  learned  Bishop  Bull,  from  tiic 
unqualiied  Accusations  brought  agaici»t 
it  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  in  hiji 
Charge  delivered  in  the  year  182^.  By 
the  Venerable  Charles  Danberry,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum.    6yo,  6s. 

Hymns,  ifvritten  and  adapted  to  tlie 
Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D. 
hite  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,    7s.  6d. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Doctrinal,  with  Notes. 
By  George  D'Oyly,  D.D.  F.R.8,  Rector 
of  Lambeth^  and  of  Sundridge  in  Kent/ 
9  vols.    12s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Pliilowpbical  Evi- 
dence  of  Christianity ;  or,  the  Credibility 
obtained  to  a  Scripttu^I  Revelation  from 
its  Coincidence  with  the  Facte  of  Nature. 
By  the  Rev.  Renn  D.  Hampden,  M.A. 
9$.  6d. 

The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Mqses, 
from  the  More  Nevochim  of  Maioionkles ; 
with  Notes,  Dissertetions,  and'a  Life  of 
the  Author.  By  Dr  James  Townley. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES,  TBAVELS,  &C. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Sa^zerland,  in  1823  and  1824 
By  J.  W.  Johnson,  R.N.  12mo,  6s. 

A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Indians 
of  the  British  Provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Mohawks, 
on  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  Upper 
Canada.     By  John  West,  M  A.     Svo. 

The  Reign  of  Dr  Joseph  G.  R.  D« 
Francia  in  Paraguay.  Being  an  Account 
of  Six  Years'  R^idence  in  that  Republic. 
By  M.M.  Rtngger  and  Longcfaamps. 
8vo.     9«. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Election  Laws  in 
Scotland ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Histo- 
rical Inquiry-  concerning  the  Municipal 
Constitution  of  Towns  and  Boroughs; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Elec 
tion  Statutes,'and  rarious  illustrative  Do- 
cuments. By  Arthur  Connell,  Esq.  Ad- 
vocate.     In  one  large  vol.  8vo.     18s. 

No.  II.  of  Illustrations  of  Zoology, 
being  Representations  of  New,  Rare,  or 
otherwise  Remarkable  Stkbjects  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  drawn  and  coloured 
after  Nature;  with  descriptive  Letter* 
pre^s.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.aE.y 
Member  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  His- 
tory Society. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Setsioii 
from  1st  of  June  to  29th  of  June,  1827.. 
Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexan- 
der Dunlop,  jun.  Esquires,  Advocates, 
Vol.  V.  Part  VL 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Inttmctor* 
No.  CCVI. 

The  Edinburgh  Theological  Magazine. 
No.  XXI. 

The  Edinburgh  Annnal  Register  for 
1825.    8vo,  18s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.    No  XCL 

Constable's  Miscellany,  Vols.  13  and 
11^  oontaininl  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 


The  Resorrection  of  Believera,  tad 
Christ  the  Author  of  it.  A  Sermon 
delivered  in  St  Cuthbert'a  Church  on  tba 
19th  August,  the  Sabbath  immediately 
after  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Sir  Henij 
Moncreiff  Wellwood,  Bart.  D.D.  B^ 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.     Is.  6d. 

The  End  of  our  Being  in  Connexion 
with  the  Shortness  of  Life»  Uhistnted 
and  improved.  A  Sermon  preached  on 
the  same  occasion.  By  David  Dfckion, 
D.D.  Mbiister  of  St  Cuthberfs.    Is.  6d. 

Tales  and  Romances,  indoding  St  Ro- 
nan's  Well,  RedgaunUet,  Tides  of  thm 
Crusaders,  and  Woodstock.  Printed  oai- 
formly  with,  and  in  eontinoation  of  Che 
former  Series,  in  25  vole.  8vo.  7  vola. 
L.4»4s. 

Peter  Comcltpi.  A  Tale  of  Real  Lifo. 
With  other  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Alex- 
ander Rodger.     12mo,  5s. 

The  Cook  and  Hoosewife't  MamiaL 
The  Second  Edition,  in  which  are  gives 
a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery;  a 
New  System  of  Fashionable  Conficcion- 
ary ;  a  Selection  of  cheap  Dishes ;  and 
above  200  additional  Receipts.  By  Hra 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleiknm  Inn,  St 
Ronan's.     12mo,  7s,  6d. 
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EDINBURGH—^^pl.  12. 
WbeaU        I         Barley.  Oats, 

lat, . .  72b.  Od.  I    lst,...348.  Od.        l8t,......288.  6d. 

2d, ..  ^89.  Od.  I   2d,  ...328^  Od^        2d, 238.  6d. 

3d,...  628.  Od.  I   3d,  ...268^  6d.        3d, MIH.  Od. 

Average  of  new  Wheat  per  imperial  quarter^  £2, 
Tuesday^  SepU  11 


Beef  (16  oz.  per  U>.)  Os.  4d.  to  Os. 
Mutton     .    .    . .  .  Os.  4d.to   Os. 

Veal Os.  5d.to   Os. 

Pork Os.  4d.to   Os. 

Lamb,  per  quarter    Os.  Od.  to   Ss. 
Tallow,  per  cwt.  .  35s.  Od.  to  36s. 


7d. 
7d. 
6d. 
6d. 
Od. 
8d. 


Pease  &  Beans. 
l8t,......56(i.  Od. 

2d, 50s.  Od. 

3d,  42D.  Od. 

6«.  9d.  6-12ths 

Os. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os.  8d.  to  O9.  Od. 
New  Potatoes  (14  lb.)  Os.  5d.  to  Us.  Od. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Id. 
aOs.    Od.  to  848.  Od. 

Os.    Od.  to     Os.lOd. 

Os.  lOd.  to    Os.  Od. 


Salt  dittoy  per  cwt. 
Ditto,  per  lb. 
Eggs,  per  dozen 
HADDINOTON_  SepU  7. 

OLD. 

Wheat  Barley.        I  Oats.         I  Pease.        I  Beans, 

Ist,  ...70s.  Od.      l8t,.._8.0d.      Ist,  ...358.  6d.  I   1st,  ...46s.  Od.  |   1st,  ...489.  Od. 
2d,  ...668.  Od.      2d,  ...^s.  Od.      2d,  ...28b.  Od.  I   2d,  ...— <..0d.  I   2d,  ...468.  Od. 

3d,  ...568.  Od.      3d, s.  Od.  |   3d,  ...26s.  Od.  |  Sd, s.  Od.  |   3d, b.  Od. 

Average  of  Old  Wheats  per  imperial  quarter^  £3,  6#.  4i.  1.12th.— £2, 12«.  6i.  4.12thf. 
Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  WdUa^from  the  Returns  received  in  the  fFeek 

ended  Aug.  31. 

Wheat,  58t.  lld..-Bntov.  548.  Sd.— Oats,  f6b. M.— Rye.  BIk.  lOcU-Beani,  i9s,  ll<L-Pe8M.  1S8.  lOd. 

Anmste  ATeiace  by  meh  tbednty  is  now ramlated.— Wheat.  GOk  Od.— Bailey,  57i.  Sd.— Oatib  S7b  M. 

— Rye,  W  8d..-3Une,  50s.Od^Fmm,  iS$.  7d. 

London^  Com  Exchange^  Sept.  3. 


Wheat,  red,  old  50  to  <n 
RedfOew  •  .  flOto  5t3 
Vlnedltto  .  .  53  to  51 
SuperlliM  ditto  58  to  6C 
Wnlte,  new  .  .  52  to  5< 
"*      "  5atofi( 

6Sto  64 
36  toss 
S8to  Si 
St  to  3i 

—  to  - 
ft3to5C 
60  to  64 
40  to  41 
i3to  a 

—  to- 


Snperiliie  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley  .  •  . 
New  .... 
Superfine  ditto 


HoffI 

Mapto    .    . 
Mapl^flae 


.    itto4« 

.  — to  — 

ew50Co  51 

.    5Sto57 

IT  45  to  47 

50  to  54 

ISto  Sf 

.    S4to  t6 

.    21  to  25 

28  to  33 

28  to  32 

.    35to36 

,    —to  — 

It  50to55 

I     45to5a 

8to    9 


Teres,  per  beh. 
Muet.  White, . 


SeedSy  jj^e, 

9,  d.  §,9,4, 

8tol2  0RyeOreee,       S6to35  0 

8 to  10  0 Rfligxaie,    .  .  20to85  0 

r  14  to  20  0  Ckyvet,  redcwtJ5  to  75  0 

85  to  45  0— White  ..  .  62tol05 

— Rcdftgreen  —  to— OForeigaTed      45 to 75  0 

—  Whita,  —to— 0 White64to76  0 

Caraway,  cwt.  —  to  —  0  Coriander  .  .  26  to  32  0 
Caaary,per  qr.  80  to  110  OiTTefoU .  ...  25  to  45  Oj 


Tumlpe,bih. 


,perqr.  SOtollO _, 

Foin      —  to— 0ilintieedliwd,8t  to45  0^ 
Rape  Seed,  per  lait,  £20,  to  £22. 

Weekly  Price  qfSiockSyfrom  lsito22d  Aug.  1827.' 
IsL 


Wheat,  per  70  Ih. 
Bnf .  8  6  to 

Seotch  .      8  3to 
Irtah  .  .      8  3  to 
Fortign        7   6to 
DOklnboBd  0  Oto  0* 
Barley,  per  60  Ibe. 
Sag.  ...   3  10  to  4 
Sooteh  .      3    0  to  2 
Iriah  . .      8  3  to  8 
Foreign      0  0  to  0 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Eog.  •  .  .'O  Oto  0 
liiih  .  .  .3    Oto  3 
Sooteh  .  .  3    2to  2 
For.  in  bond  3  Olo    3 
Do.dut.fir.     —  to  — 


Liverpool^  Sept.  10. 


S.  dm        ••  4 


p;  1961b. 

9  0  Sweet,  bond  40  0  to  43  0 

8   9  Sour,  free .  31  0  to  32  0 

8  9  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 

8  8  Bngliih       33  0  to  35  0 

OSooCeh  .  .  —     to  —  0 

Irish  ...    26  0  to  34  0 

2  Bnui,p.f4ttk—  Oto  —  0 

6 

6 

0 

Bntter,pi«wt. ».  d.  9.  d, 
OBeltet,  880to  — O 
6  Newry  ..  84  0  to  —  0 
4  Waterftnd  84  0  to  —  0 
2  Cork,pie.2d,76  0  to  —  0 
M  dry  82  0  to  84  0 


Buttery  Beeff  {r. 


Rye.perqr.  —to  —  Beef,  p.  tieree. 
Meltperqr.  —to—  —  Mcm  105  Oto  115  0 
—Middling  —  0 to  —  0  — p.  barrel  —  Oto  —  0 
Beana,perq.  Pork,  p.  bl. 

Engliih  .   54  0to58    0  — Mas    .52  Oto  60  0 
Irish  .  .     50  Oto  52    0— half  do.     —  Oto— 0 

^    to    —    Baoon,  p.  cwt. 
PcaM,gi«y42  Oto44    OShortmldfc  52  0  to— 0 
—White  .  40  0to42    OSidet  .   .     48  0  to—  0 
Flour,  English,  Hams,  dry,  —  0  to  —  O 

p.240lbJine43  Oto  44  O^lreen   .  .  44  0  to—  0 
Iriih,      .    40  Oto 43    0|Lsnl,rd.p.c.  —  0  to — 


Bank  itoek,^ 


3  per  ee&t.redao 
3  porecnt.  consols,.  . . 
Si  par  cent,  consob,.^ 
New  4  per  cent,  cons, . 
Indiabonds,^ 
'  stock,. 


one  A 
xcheqi 


Exchequer  bills,^_„ 
Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 
( 'onsols  for  ace  ....s^s 
Franch  6  per  ct nts. 


216  217 


8th. 

15th. 

22d. 

212 

216       i 
89i      { 

87    88) 

88        i 

m     i 

94(05 

s  1 

Si" 

100         1 

loii  ^ 

lOOJ    n 

87  88p. 

2^' 

256 

10  15.16 

20  3.16 

10  15-16 

67  58p. 

58  60p. 

60  62p. 

.SSHSl 

mi  894 
104?.  2oc. 

878  88 
I04f.  20c 

Digitized  by 


Google 


S1»  Mfm$ki9  Mfgmmr.-  L<^^ 

Courte  9f  Exthattge.^^pi.  7.— Auuterdam,  12  :  S,  Ditto,  at  tight,  IS  ;  (K  Rof 
terdam,  12:4.  Antwerp,  12:4.  i^ambuvgh,  96:  10.  AHowH  87*' 3.  Pam  3  day** 
tigh^25:40.  Ditto,  25: 65.  lk>urdeaa&,  25  :  ^.  Frankrort  on  the  Maine,  152 : 0. 
Petenburgli,  per  rble.  10  :  0.  Berlin,  0  :  0.  Vienna,  10 :  6.  Trieste,  0  :  0.  Madrid, 
35i.  Cadis,  354.  BUboa,35i.  Barcebna,  34|.  SeriUe,  34).  Gibraltar,  45.  Leghorn, 
48.  Genoa,  25 :  55.   Venice,  46.    Malta,  0.  Naples,  36}.    Palermo,  p.  os.  Il5.   Lis. 

48*.  Oporto,  48^.  Rio  Janeiro,  3a  Bahia^  46  6.  Bu  * 

:,  If 


bon, 
Cork, 


Sttenos  Ayiea,  0.  DubUa,  I4. 


Price*  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  ox. — Foreign  gold,  in  bart,  £3  :  17  <  6d.  par  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3  :  15  :  0.  New  Dollars,  4s.  ^d.    Bilrer  in  ban,  itMid.  6s.  0^ 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  Sept.  7- 


ASHES, Oanadarsc,  M,cwt.  99i  0  to  0 

uSed  States  fU    *       '.       30   0 
Pwrlt       .       91    6 
RuMUPesrk  .       ,       t»   0 

BRISTLES,  St  Petenb.  cwL  L.19  15 
COFFEE,  in  Bond 
Jamaiflaor«iiury     , 
^ood  oriimrf 
nse  ordinary 
towmiddHng 


25s  0 
IS  0 
5t   0 

«S  • 
70  0 
7tt    6 


L.50 
25 
48 


M    0 

=•? 

—    6 


^^^^90oddo.ttidiae 

CORK.  SfMwUi,'  ^ 
Oporto      .      .       . 

^JS*  ;   :   : 

OOTTOW,  paribb 
Grenada  •       • 

BetbicaandDi 
New  Orleans 
Bowed  Gaonpa 

a*hja       .      , 

Pemamhwca 

Madras      .       , 

Bengal 

Smyina     .      .       .       .      _    ^ 

tLkX,  Rigs  PTR.  Um,  new  L.40    Q 

DC  —  -  - 

Petenburff.  11  li^  * 

Uebau«  i  oraod 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica      . 

n^p.  R)i;  Rhi^f^  io9 
Petersbuxielean 
Outibgfc    .       »      . 
ilalf  clean  MM 

New  Kent  Pocketo 

Midi         ^ 
iROI4«<;CND,bd.ton 
PSI 
Swedith 


0 
0 
0 
99 
li 

40 
50 
03 

68 
77 
9i 
110 


00 
100 


*s  0 


=Az^ 


i  do. 


—    8 

0 

10 

SG    0 

3t   0 

U7    0 

10  10 

^    0 
95    0 

*»!! 

4  0 

3  10 
3  10 

5  10 
L.ld  10 

17    0 

11  0 


INDIGO,  CI.  fine  blue.  bd.lbt  12»  4 
FUktYiotetandPunrie 
good  and  mid.  do. 
LEATHER,  per  lb. 
Butta«50to56 
Ditto.  GOtoGS 
Hides,  crop,  45  to  50 
Do.       85to40 
Brltiah  fbr  dma  ^     . 


11    1 
9  10 

li  8 

1  11 
1    6 


Ho 

MUE  JUICE,     . 

OIU  per  ton,  859 
male.Oaeei^withontcariul^.98    0 
Codttacasks  .      .      90   0 

S^,Pale  ...       30    9 

-ik-  Brown  ...  97  0 
Spemaeeti  ...  77  0 
Wliala,SoutbS«a  .  .  S6  0 
Limaad,  percwt.  11 

G«Hm>U.  per  ton  of936  galls.  48    0 

pitch;  BMah,  par  owrtk  6    0 

Stockholm  ...       8    0 

Amarioan    .  .50 

aiehangri  ...       7    0 

riMKN-n).  JkuDawa,  p«M.      es  9i 


? 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

-      0 

45    0 

38  10 

86    0 

30    0 

5    5 

4  10 

i    4 

i  10 

4    0 

90  0 
17  10 
14  10 
13i  6 
19    8 

a  0 

Is  9 

1  10 
I    7 


A  0 


80    0 

90  "o 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  10| 


SPIRITS. 

Bmdy,  Csgns^  Imp*  gs).       ^  ^ 

Geoera      ....       9     7 

Rum,  Jianalfa.  14  a  90  03P.   5     9 

Uawaid  Island  P.  dc  U.P.     9     9 

SUOAR.  per  cwt. 

Jamaica,  Brown 

,  Middling 

Good     . 

Fine      . 

DemaaraandSSiUtO 

Grenada  . 

Barbadoes 

HsTannah,  teown 

White  .       . 

Fine  ditto      . 


Wfatta 
IIEPINBO  SUOABS. 


YC.twt. 


88 
U 
86 
Si 

84 

brL  18 


rwib. 


JFIna 
LoaviBt      ^ 

Fltte      .       . 
Powder     . 
Double,  oidinaiy 

Fine      . 
Molasses    .       . 
TALtOW,PM8rtig, 

White  .       . 

Soap  . 
Archinigtl 
Siberia     .       . 

Homemelttd 
TAR.  Virginia 
Archangel 
Stoddiohn* 
TOBACCO.  Keoludiy, 
Virginia  ordfaiary 
Part  blacks    . 

MiddUng  black 
Maryland  scrubs 

Broitn  and  laalV 

Coloury  and  yellow 
WINE,  per  piM. 
Port,  per  188  gaMoos 
Li^XH),  pertrfpe 
Mftddta,  per  1 10  „ 

West  India,  ditto 

East  India,  ditio 
Sherry,  per  bote 
Moontaku,  per  198  fallana 
Tenetiflb.  par  198  galons 
Spaa^red.parl96galloM   1< 
Claret,  per  hhd.  for  Oy.  56 

Fien^,  White,  ditto 


£3  4 
3  7 
3  10 
8  14 
3    4 

8  4 

3  5 
1  15 

9  0 
9  4 
1  18 
I  17 

4  5 
4  8 
4  6 
4  19 

4  7 

5  7 
.  5  10 
97a  0 


0 

6 
6 
3 
O 

14  S 
1«  6 
O 


to  4  8 

tl  0. 

8  6 

9  3 

to  3    « 

8  9 
3  13 
3  15 

3  19 
S  13 

4  9 
1  16 

9  3 
9  8 
1  16 
9    8 

4  6 

5  9 
4  lO 
0  0 
4  I9 
9    Q 

6  o 

n  6 

M  9 
80    0 

ae  • 

0  0 

36  8 

0  • 

•  • 
0  0 

.0  » 

O  51 

0  8 

•  O 

•  41 
0  5 

0  6 

1  8 


£98    •  to  48    • 


WOODS,  per  t 
Fustic,  Jamsica 
Cuba 

Sc.uthAmerteaB    . 
BoKwaod  • 
L^^nmviue    . 
Nicangxia 
LtoawooD.  Jamarea 
Uoadiuaa     • 
Caitopeadiy   • 
SttXmilngo  . 
Manocumr,  per  fool. 


96 

50  0 
•!»  0 
4^  O 
95  0 
98  0 
9*  O 
0 
0 
81    0 

£  7  15 
10  10 
«  0 
18  O 
4  10 
8  0 
0  5 
6  0 
8  0 
6    5 


Honduras 
Cuha^.       . 
8c  Doasiaaa 
CoRKWoop^^paaiih 


164 

9d 

14d 

19d 

M    8 


38  0 

08  O 

«5  • 

80  O 

78  O 

40  • 

96  0 

18  O 
50  O 
36  0 

8  to 
11  0 
0  o 
91  • 
10   o 

19  0 
6  tf» 

6  15 

7  10 

8  10 

to    888 

I9d 

IM 

fid 

8    • 
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Meteorological  Tables,  extracted  from  the  Heguter  kepi  at  Bdinburgh^ln  the 
ObtervatoriH  Calton~hUL 

M.8.«Th«  06Mm«<»*  »n  mOit  twice  k%afy  d«f,  Ht  lihietf^foA,  foMoboir,  ind  tarn  &dhtk,  - 

Aiurnojo. 

June, 


ATerige  of  ndli.  1.15f. 


Jufy. 
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MS 


Appontmenit,  Promaiiimi,  S(c» 


COct. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. . 


Jufy' 


10  Dr. 
3F. 


Lt»  CoL  Hill,  R.  Hotw  Oa«id«,  to  be 
Colonel  in  the  Army     21  June  18t7 

Lt  Brown,  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Service,  at- 
tached to  the  Co.*s  Depot  at  Chatluun, 
to  have  the  Temporary  Bank  of  Lt. 
in  the  Army  while  lo  employed  do. 
IUfeOdt.Lt.  CheCwynd,  Capt.  by  purcfa.  rioo 
De  Rooa,  prom.  9  dot. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Blackett,  Lt         do. 

W.  A.  Wert,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.         do. 

Vet  Surg.  Percirall,  ftom  h.  p.  R.  Art. 

Drirers,  Vet  Suig.  TioeBknam,  rat 

allowance  SO  May 

R.  H.  Gda.  Cor.  A.  Marq,  ^Douro.  Lt  by  purdu 

▼ioe  Gordon,  ret  1  July 

R.  S.  Gaaoolcne,  Cor.  by  puvdu       do» 

Capt  Lorvf  T.  CeeU,  Bljg.  Vy  puich.  Tice 
Giame,  prom.  28  June 

■na.  Golden,  from  10  F.  Lt  Tice  Car- 
mac,  prom.  do»' 

Lloyd,  tnm  96  F.  Lt  Tioe  Bar- 

Thall,  prom.  29dow 

8  Whitty,A<U.TioeCaIder,rei.A4J. 

only  28do. 

9  Heroo,  86  F.  Kna.  Tioe  Browne* 

40  F.  26dob 

19  Lt  Omiow,  from  h.  p.  Lt  rloe  Jaun* 

cey,  pvom.  5  July 

16  Lt  cyNeU.  ftom  h.  p.  95  Ft  Lt  vice 

HutdUson,  prom.  26  June 

19  Em.  Deaoqp,  flrom  h.  p.  Ena.  Tloe  H- 

lioC,  40  F.  do. 

99  Bni.O'KeUy,ftom92F.LtTieeO'Bri- 

en,  dead  21  do. 

i,  C.  Bert,  Ent  by  porch.  Ttot  Houa- 

26  -  Lt  Tice 

do. 
82  R.Ena. 

26  do. 
it  LtOol. 

28  do, 
40  L25do. 

do. 

do. 

pt  Tloe 


do. 

do« 

do. 

do. 
26  do. 

do. 

dob 

nuot  from  19  F.  Lt  do. 

Phibba.  from  49  F.  Lt  do. 

a  Kaene,  Ena.  Tioe  NichoUa,  dcMi 

21  do. 

41  Ckpt  Booth,  Mig.  by  porch.  Tioe  Ben. 

ret  28do. 

Lt  Vincent,  Capt  de. 

Ena.  DahitiT,  from  54  Fi  Lt  do. 

42  LtFfaine,  from  h.pu  (Gent  Cad.  Anm 

R.  MiL  CoL)  Ena.  Tioe  M'Duff,  40  F. 
26do. 

48  EBa.Hoii.A.A.Spencer,LtbypurGh. 

▼tee  Luahlngtoo,  ret  8  July 

J.  HaTerfletdTEna.  do. 

44  Ena.  Lewia.  from  h.  p.  Ena.  Tiee  D*. 

iiiell.76F.  26  June 

49  Gent  Cadet.  M.R.S.WMtmore,  from 

R.  MiL  ColL  Ena.  Tiee  Phibba,  4U  F. 

do. 

89  Ena.  Otway,  Lt  by  putch.  Tice  WiUea, 

apn.  Qua.  Mart.  28  Juno 

H.  Guntoo,  Enf.  do. 

S4  Ens.  Roat,  from  32  F.  Lt  Tice  Slade, 

40  F.  26  do. 

56  Ll  Croke^  from  26  F.  |.t  Tice  FInnitt, 

82  F.  21  do. 

Fnt.  Sooter.  friovB  96  F.  Ena.  Tice  Ea- 

gar,  18  P.  do. 


62  r. 

69 


75 
76 
82 
85 
86 
88 


A.  L.  GwyniMb  Ena.  by  porch.  Tfae 

Binne,  prom.  8  July 

Cut  Downing,  Mi^  by  povdi.  Tiee 

Peel,  53  F.  21  June 

Ingram,  from  h.  p.  101  F.Gaptdo. 

Ena.  CVHalloran,  Lt  by  purdi.  Tice 

Hopwood,  prom.  29  do. 

R.  H.  Kinrhant,  Eoa.  by  porch.  Tiee 

CKHalloran,  proBU  do. 

F.  P.  Walton,  Ena.  by  poreh.  Tiee  O*- 

Hate,  prom.  Sioly 

Ena.  DanieU,  from  44  F.  Ena.  Tioe 

M'Kenaie,  40  F.  26  June 

Lt  Finnias,  fhim56F.  Lt  Tice  Dond- 

lao,  prom.  2i.dow 

8.  W.  Blaekhal],  Eoa.  by  porch.  Tiee 

Fitxpatrick,  prom.  26  do. 

Ena.  DaubcawB,  fkoea  h.  p.  85  F.  Ite. 

Tice  Herao,  9  F.  dou 

Lt  Heath,  from  h.  p.  2  Pror.  Bn.  of 

MiL  Paym.  Tioe  Robincoo,  ict  h.  pw 


Ena.  Poole,  Lt  by  poreh.  Tioe  Benet^ 
86  F.  21dOb 

9d  Lt  Hope^  firom  OeyL  Rcf.  Ena. 

T.  OniHby,  Ena.  Tie*  OlLelly.  20  F. 
21  dew 
R._  J.  Momv. 

I F. 


by  pordu  Tice 

dOb 


Sooter,  56 1  

98  Lt  Macalliatar,  tmm  77  F.  Lt  Tiee 

Banett,  prom.  5  July 

Rifle  Brlf,R.  H.  FItaharbcrt,  2d  Lt  bypwdk 

Tice  Cumine,  pfniUi  3  dew 

1 W.  L  R.  Lt  Downie,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lt  Tice 

Johnrtoo,  prom.  21  June 

CeyL  Rcf.  J.  F.  Field*  9d  Lt  by  purch.  Tiee 

Hope,  89  F.  28  do. 

R.Afr43oLCorpc  Cant  Fanooort,  fromlt  Dr.  Mi^. 

by  purcn.  Tice  Croke,  ret  do. 

Ena.  Murray,  Lt  Tice  Godwiii«  b.  p. 

5  July 

— .  Dennia,  Lt  Tiee  Bultoo,  h.  p.  do. 

——  Vernon,  Lt  Tioe  Cakler.  h.  p.  do. 

Baniey,  Lt  Tice  M*Muido^  h.  p. 

R.  Newt  Vet  Comp.  Hoap.  A^  Maekcaef  ,  Aa. 

Bug.  Tioe  Stiacfaan,  deed.   12  Junau 

Ordnance  Department, 

Royal  Alt  2d  Lt  Gore,  Ut  Lt  Tice  Dooglai,  dead 

8JunelSS7 

Irt  Aa.  Suig.  Halahon,  M.D.  Suig.^do. 

2d  Aa.  Surg.  Tuthill,  Irt  As.  Surg,  da 

-— -— Nixon,  do.  Tioe  Hafchwr, 

prom.  dOb 

J.  Goldaworthy,  2d  ^a.  Surg.      12  do. 
H.  J.  LuoM,  M.D.  do.  Tfee  Totum 
prom.  dOb 

Stqf. 
Bt  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  HiU,  K.a&  h.  ^ 
Dep.  A4J.  Gen.  to  Fonei  in  Oanada, 
Tioe  Sir  J.  UarToy,  Imp.  of  Amy 
Ckichii«  tiTjoneinf 

Medical  DeparimenU 
E.  B.  Orr,  Hocp.  Aa.  Tlea  Pltflel^  rca. 
dew 
Unattached* 
TobeUml^oLqfli^kntrphjfpmrtkaBtk 

Maj.  Gnemel  from  lODr.  iM  June  1827 
T»  be  Captaint  qfl»f!amtry  bvmtrekmae. 

Lt  Hopwood,  from  69  8^21  Jane  1827 

HutehinaoB,  from  16  F.       26  dew 

Hon.  G.  W.  Edwarda,  Ihim  2  LIfeOda. 
8  July 
To  be  Ueutenant*  qflnfinniry  bv  pmrdkue. 

Ena.  UouKon,  from  20  fC  21  Jane  1827 
-—  Fitxpatrick,  from  85  F.  26  do. 
—^  Binny,  turn  62  F.  8  July 

(^Hara,  from  75  F.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Cumine,  from  Rifle  Brig.     do. 

Exchatfffee. 
Bt,  Lt.  Col.  U.  Lord  Downn,  Gien.  Gda.  with 
Lu  CoL  Sir  J.  R.  EuaCacf ,  h.  p. 
12 
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AppbliUmtntif  i*romotions,  S^d* 


LL  CoL  lIcwcU,  56  r.  tec.  dUL  with  LL  CdU 
Wyndluun,  h.  p. 

^  Major  Dutton.  i  F.  rcc  dllC  with  m)or  Buiw 
dettth.  p. 

Capt.  G^nUner,  55  F.  rce.  die  with  CapL  MiOw 
h*pr 

6ipt  Robert*.  71  F.  ree.  difll  with  CapC  0>- 
borne,  h.  p. 

Cape.  Jamei,  85  F.  ree.  diC  with  C^C.  P«iii»- 

Cupt.  Smith,  S7  F.  with  Capt.  Skynnar,  f  W» 
LR. 


Capt  Wetton.  48  F.  with  Capt.  Data^,  h.  n. 

CapC  HammiUi  86  F.  rce.  dilL  wiihCapC.  Cal- 
ciafl,h.p. 

Licot.  Bact,  8  Or.  with  Lieut  Christmas,  b.  p. 

Lieut  Pftrker.  65  F*  rec  dift  with  Lieut  Dig- 
by.  h.  p.  '  ^ 


Lieut  M*Doaough,  97  F.  repay.  difL  to  h.  p. 
ttnd,  with  Lieut  Gordon,  h.  p.  34  F. 
XJeut  Honuby.  1 F.  with  Lieut  Stanford,  85  F. 


Lieut  Foster,  S4  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ueut.  Hey« 

land.  h.  p. 
Lieut  Stewart,  44  F.  with  Ueut.  WooDioaie^ 

b.D.84F. 
Lieut.  Keir,  6S  F.  mo.  diC  with  Lieut  M'Do* 

nald,  h.p. 
Kns.  Golyear,  74  F.  with  Eos.  Bayntun,  h*  p» 
Eos.  Brook^  80  F.  with  Ens.  Colroalk,  h.  p.  15F* 
Eds.  Lacy,  80  F.  with  Ens.  Denshire^  h.  p. 

Iie*igiuUUmi  and  RctiremcnU* 

Ujuiimmmi  ColomtL       ' 

J>en,4lF.  ^^ 

Croke,  Royal  African  Cokmial  Cbrpt 

Capiming, 
Boothby.  IM.  h.  p.  7  Oar.  Bn. 
Weatheriey,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Lkuienaniu 
Beathr,h.p.7I>r. 
HI  haUey,  ret  list,  5  Royal  Vtt  Bik 


dordnn.  Royal  Horse  Cuaids 
Lttshington,  43  F. 
Blacl^on,  Royal  Art. 
Rogers,  Royal  Art 

UotpUai  AsHttanf,  ^ 

PitBekL 

Deaths. 

Lteuienant  Gtnerat. 
Hotton,  late  of  R.  Art  Moote,  Ireland 

»  June  1827 
Btafort, 
Bayley,  Ceykn  Riflemen,  CeyVm  j_ 

Kimngton,  h.  p^  R.  Eng.  London     16  Feb.  1827 

Coptoint* 
SuIliTan,  30  F.  on  board  the  Gaqges 

9  Mareh  IRH 
YfaUett.  46  F.  Seennderabad  If  Jan. 

Maleohn,  Ceylon  Regiment,  Chathan^     tf  July 
Torriano,h.p.86F.  3  May 

fJeuienantt, 
O'Brien,  SO  F. 

ColUs,  b.  p.  25  F.  4Feh.l8n 

Coates»  h.  p.  43  F.  New  Romney*  Kent    18  Juno 
Briscoe^  h.  p.  47  F.  10  July 

Hunt,  h.  p.  47  F.  Dublin  1 5  do. 

BailUe^  b.  p.  100  F.  near  Carlow  15  June 

MKlr^r,  late  4  R.  Vet  Bn.  Canada        4  April 
Bennett  Ute  R.  Art  Drivers  tl  May 

De  Beague,  R.  Eng.  Malta  It  do. 

Skene,  h.  p.  9  F.Annan  14Jutyl8t7 

Philan,  h.  p.  56  F.  Bumdale^  Carlow       n  June 
Howitt»  h.  p.  93  F.  tl  April 

Quarttr-Mattert. 

Mlway.  ret  ftiU  pay,  89  F.  25  May  18n 

M*Keiude,  h.  p.  Capo  Corpa,  AahoMick.  Gnuw 

town,  Lineolnsbire  St  Marrh 

CaUer,  Royal  Art  Woolwidi  S4  Jnl^ 

AuMant  Surgeotu  . 

kiwRoyalArt  tMaichl8S7. 


August* 

LoeaiRahklfal.  Hon,  J.  H.  Cradoelc,  on  b.p. 
to  have  the  Rank  of  Lt-CoL  i^  the 
Amy  while  empk>yed  on  a  Special 

*  ,^  Mission  Abroad  31  July  18*7 

1  Ufe  Gda.  Cor.  Cosby,  fhnn  3  Lt  Dr.  Cor.  and 
Sub-Ueut  by  puroh.  vice  BhM!ket» 
prom.  srSdo. 

S  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Mostyn,  Lt  byj>urch.      1  F. 

vice  Edwards,  prom.  7  do. 

A.  Vanslttart,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt       'do.      5 

f  Dr.Gdt.  Cor.  Addison,  (from  b.p.  as  Eos.)  Cor. 

rep.  dlir.  he  received  on  exdumge      € 
from  6  Dr.  vice  Dobson,  dead  ISdo. 

5  Capt  Randall,  from  h.  p.  Paym.  vice 

Boulton,  ret  h.  p.  do. 

3  Dr,        Gent  Cadet  Coghlan,  f^om  Royal  MIL 

ColL  Cor.  by  purdu  vice  Spalding,      11 
9  Dr.  14  Aug. 

6  Lt  Mansel,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Fan- 

court  proro.  19  July 

Cor.  Creighton,  Lt  do. 

D.  Sykes,  Cor.  by  purrh.  do. 

a  Cor.  Sir  W.  L.  Young.  B/.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Ponsouby,  prom.  28  Aug.      IS 
Fred.  Shewell,  Cor.  do. 

9  Cor.  A.  f'lsc,  Fincastle,  Lt  by  purch.      14 

vice  Rumlcy, prom.  lido. 

^—  Spalding,  from  5  Dr.  tor.         do. 
Lt  Macdonell,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  T.  Cecil,  prom.  9  do.      20 

Cor.  Musters,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Hon.  W.  H.  Beresford,      26 

from  MiU  Coll.  Cor.  by  purch.      do. 
Edw.  Sivewright,  Cor.liy  purch.  vice 

Hyde,  ret.  do. 

Cor.  Kvcrard,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Low,      29 

prom.  do. 

3Ft  Gda.  Lt  and  Capt.  Standni,  Capt  ami  Lt-      80 

CoL  by  purch.  vice  Saodilands,  ret 

....  WJuly      81 

Ens.  and  Lt  Hoiu  M.  H.  Ongley,  Lt 

and  Capt  do.      3f 

■  Rooke,  Lt  and  Capt  vice 

Bemers ,  ret  13  da      95 

Vol.  XXII. 


F.  O.  H.  Seymour,  Enl.  and  Lt  b^ 
purch.  vice  Ongley  1«  do. 

D.  S.  Davies,  Ens.  and  Lt.  by  purch. 
vice  Rooke  15  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Judd,  Batt  Surg,  vice 
Ward,  ret  h.  n,  12  do. 

do. 


10 


12 
Id 


J.  Bowling,  Asstet  Snrg. 

Lt  Warde.  from  25  F.  Ca|i«.  by  onreh. 

vice  Taylor,  ret  9  Aug. 

J.  Johnston,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ken- 
nedy. 11  F.  15  do. 
W.  Knight  Eto.  by  purch.  vice  Mai- 

colro,  prom.  8  F.  IS  do. 

Ens.  Greene,  Lt  by  purch*  vice  Nash, 

prom.  7  Aug. 

L.  Brady,  Ens.  do^ 

Lt  Bell,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Jones, 
^ret  ^  i^"  ig^ 

Ens.  Tobbins,  Lt  by  purdi.  do. 

T —  Kennedy.  Irom  5  h\  Ens.  vice  Rich* 

nnond,  47  F.'  15  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  T.  H.  Nembhard,  ftrom 

MIL  ColL  by  purvh.  16  dOw 

Lt  Wadeson.  Ttom  h.  p.  1  F.  Paym. 

vice  CKeefe.  48  F.  9  do. 

Lt  Griersun,  from  47  F.  Lt  vice  Molr» 

-10  F.  2  do. 

Cha.  Campbell,  Ens.  by  purdt  vice 

Rose,  72  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Connor,  ttaia  h.  p;  Capt.  vice 

Stuart,  dead  do. 

Rich.  Hen.  Strong,  Ena.  by  porch,  vice 

Vernon,  prom.  7  do. 

Ens.  Vernon,  Lt  viee  Lord  A.  Goovng- 

ham,  prom.  7  do. 

J.  Geo.  Weir,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Ha- 

tiiom,  prom.  16  do. 

Capt  Carden,  firom  h.  p.  Capt  viee 

Sullivan,  dead  t  do. 

Pavm.  Matthews,  from  14  F.  Paym. 

-    ^  Monk,  dead  do. 

H.  V.  Brooke.  Eaa.  by  porch,  vice 

Warwick,  ret  IS  July 

Ens.  Camie.  Adj.  vice  Diekens,  dead 
26  May 

3X 
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4ppoiutnunt$f 

U.  CoL  SBdL  ten  41 F.  U.  CoL  vlc» 

Le  Blue,  55  P.  9  Aug. 

■na.  Iimca,  Adk  vlot  If  eniek*  rai. 

Aj«.OQly  f6Ju5 

hL  QoL  Sir  &  IL  WUIianuir  ICC^A 

ttomh.  p.  Lt  CoL  Tlce Smtlt* 37 F, 

>r  '9  Aug. 

Elljs,  Capt  toy  purch.  vice  Carr, 

ret.  19  do. 

— —  Burlton,  from  h.  p^  EU  Aft.  CaL 

ConM,  LL  vice  ETIit  dO. 

LL  Dickson,  from  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Ptynu 

vice  fiaye,  dead  S6  J«Uf  • 

U.  Waiawj^K  Capt  vice  HilU  deaft 

d  Jan.  tSM* 

Eni.  RichfRiOBtf,  ftom  11  F.  Lt.  by 

pmeh.  VIM  Smifh»  It  F.  15  Aflg.l8i7 

Xt  King,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Lu  vie© 

CVprira,  R.  Stair  Cbrps  10  July 
14.  €bl.  te  Blanct  fttMn  37  P*  Lt.  Cot 

vice  Peel,  h.  p.  9  A«g. 

J.  B.  Chalk,  Wtm,  by  purch.  vice  Dain- 
^try.ilF.  »Jlily 

tapt.  Gun,  M%).  by  puith.  vit»  PeMK 

pVMB.  MAog. 

Brevet  Mig.  Brafi)ceBbqry«  l\ma  h.  & 

Ens.  Philfipa,  tmm  74  F.  Bit.  vIm 

«iiMiibuTii759  F.  9  do. 

Ens.  Bladiburae.  fron  58  F.  U.  M 

purcb.  vice  Fuilcr«  eane.       10  ioly 

Lt.  Knox*  ifona  h.  p.  1st  Lt.  vice 

HammiU,  pram.  12  do» 

Fnk  Oatnher,  Eo$»  by  puroll.  viae  Go* 

ring,  prom.  16  Aug^ 

Lt.  RaniboltoNV^  Ciocn  h.  p.  54  F.  Lu 

vice  Stepney,  prom.  7  da 

AaateL  Surg.  IbishaU,  from  87  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  9  do. 

Ens.  WittoD,  tnax  85  F.  Sqi.  viet 

Cockbuni,  74F.  9  do. 

SBa.'Wm.  Somerset  Roit,  from  14  F. 

Ens.  vice  Knox.  89  F.  daw 

Ens.  Cockbum,  from  70  F.  Ena.  vice 

Phiilipe,  58  F.  do. 

T.  L.  WoDey,  Ena.  by  purdL  vice  Pur- 

eell,  ret.  19  da 

Mid.  Fanoourt,  ftom  Afr.  Col.  Cohx, 

iLtf.  viae  llMleui»  eadw         16  do. 

-..  ~.    -        v.^elUnkof 

llJuly 

omaa.  Ens. 

anc.       do. 

,  MMJ.  vice 

S8do. 

Much,  vice 

11  Aug. 

dow 

do. 

k  by  purch* 

Odo. 

ftom  h.  p. 

16  do. 

.  Aft.  CoL 


Promotiom,  df^ 

EncC 

RMMoOf  appiiQuBi 


COct. 


Vna     m^A    A  At     D1..1. 


«--,«.  19Jnly 

88  E.Ba»day.Eai.bypiirch.irSoe  Irvine, 

«,»fF.  lido. 

E.  Hathawny.Bv.  bypuzch.vied.loyd, 

3  F*  S6  do. 

98  R.  Mackeaiie^  Ens.  by  puxch.  vice 

^    ,      ■     ^Clarke, prom.  19 do. 

Ceyko  R.  Mig.  Birenam,  ftom  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet. 

Bn.  Mi^  vice  BU  Lt.  CoU  Fraaer, 

eawh.  16  Aug. 

U.  BpUarn^  c»pU  vice  Bayley,  dc«Z 

^IFth. 

9d  M.  Pkkani»  lat  U.  viw  Braham 

BMrBI«d«ftamh.puld|.t.     saL. 
id  Lt.  Rogers*  Aij^.  vi9e  Mainwaring, 
~  I  May  18M5 


F.  A.  Morrit,  2d  U.  by  jnirelC  vice 


P«khwi,ptom.  '^  July  1917 

2d  ttTonmt,  1st  Lt.  vice  TrancheU, 


Cape  Corps  JbicOtfdtoa^  ftom  ^J^l 


1  Avff.  1887 

>  ■  '  RiihfeDQ,  QnAA  Miil.  vice  Hunia 

phreys,  ret.  on  Iv  p.  do.^ 

R.  AIL  eial.  €Mi4>M8clBn,  ft«Mi  SOP.  Ma9.  vice 

Fanoourt,  exdb  16  dfow 

Ordnance  DeparimenL 

Royii  Alt.  Sd  U.  MalhiMi  Wu.  vke  BhM^iatao, 

19  July  11117 

►  viee 

3da. 


OoL  «r  jr.  DicSsoD,  X.CB.  Omt.  Vmt. 
Gen.  to  King^  TroopeservlBgin  Eai4 
Indies,  Tice  M.  Gen.  Sir  S.  WhitCi^;. 
b«n«  «pp.  to  Staff  in  BcngaL 

Bt  Lt  Cbl.  BaiBbrigge^    INnn.  Aiw 
.  MasC.  Gen.  nd  U.  CoL  viee 


Med.  Oipb  M  As.  fin»  Vfl^ng, 

Sproun,  deMd 
M  AB.  «uig,  Tiinei^  IM  i 
W.  Bobtosfln.  iLJX. 2dAi 
St 


...  J.  Dickson,  Quaf.  Mast.  Gen.  Hi 
fndfai  '^*!S* 


•  Ward,  fttxn  h.  p.  36  j 


■  TTBIU.    UVtB    U.    p.    0O    rb 

Penn.  As.  Qoaar.  iUa.  (Mil  vioe  fiain- 

brigge  dow 

HospUal  Staff. 
G.  U.  Ooxdoo,  BoMw  As.  to  FcnM 

vice  Stuart,  25  P.  19  July  1^ 

'    Medicai  DcparimenU 

Peter  Briri,  MJX  ttoqpw  As.  vtee  Wal. 

laoe,87F.  l3J«ie18lt 

J.  Y.  Skeltea,  do.       vice  Rnm- 

ley,  Ceylon  Regt.  dOb 

Unaitackedm 
To  U  lAnL-CoUmtU  qflmfiimirp  hm  mtnkatr, 
MiJ.  Fox.  ftom  85  F.      T«Ai«;lS27 
M^Peddiewftom56P.  2«dab 

To  h€  Captaliu  oflnfanlry  kp  porelcM. 

Lt.  Bontfy,  Inm  9  Dr.  11  Ai«.  1827 
— —  Howard  ftom  2  Life Gds.       7do. 
-  -^  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  ftom  86  F. 
do* 
—  Nash,  ftom  6  F.  dou 

— r  Trotter,  Aom  7  Dr.  Cda.      9  ^ 

Ponsonby.  ftom  8  Dr.  28  da 

Tb  be  lAeuUnaid  qflnfhntfy  bw  purrhoMt. 

Ena.  Clorke,  ftom  98  F.    19  July  1887 
To  be  EnAgn  by  purchoie. 
T.  Comuir  7  Aug.  1827 

The  nndermMHoMd  Cfffkert,  havhtf  Bmct  Rant 
svpcrior  to  their  RegimaUal  CommisHoiu,  ham 
accepted  PnmotloH  npon  Ha(f-Paif,  aceordie^ 
to  the  General  Order  of  23/A  AprO,  1826. 
To  be  Lkmienant'Cohnel  oflnfimtnh 
Bt.  Lt  CoL  Robertson,  ftom  82  P. 

28  Aug.  1887 
To  be  Maime  of  Infantry. 
Bt  M^  Hall,  ftom  1  i  F.  24  July  1821 

. —  Meade,  ftom  88  F.     2s  Aiy. 

■Tite  under  menilaned  Ueutenante,  ocMo/Ty  jen*v 
tiixm  FuB-Pay  in  Reifimentt  ^the  Line,  wkcee 
Comrnieeions  are  dated  in  orjorevfo^  to  the  year 
IHII,  have  accepted  Promonon  npon  Hatf-tay, 
according  to  the  General  Order  qfthe  nth  Dee. 


1826. 


To  be  Cspluiru  qflnfitntry. 
Lt  Kettlewell,  ftom  30  F.  7  Aug.  18n 
do. 


■■■■  ■  Stepneyt  fttnn  65  F. 
—  Connor,  ftt>m  20  F. 

EtUott.  ftom  87  F. 

Mmcdooald,  ftom  23  F. 


28£ 
du 


Dcakins,  Ist  Lt  vice 


►gets, 
Ofk). 


Mtmorandei* 
The  undermentioned  Officer »  have  been  aUemed  to 
dUpoH  of  their  CommtteionM, 
Lt  Gen.  WDKam  Thomas  28  Aug.  1827 
Capt  A.  J.  N.  de  Raymond,  h. p.6DF. 
Exchangee. 
Qqrt.  I^Si  7  Dr.  ree.  dift  with  CspL  Lord 
C^oltoQ,  h.  p. 

Capt  WywUMBh  t  Dfc  fee.  di&  vBli  CkpC 
Qarlic,  h.  p. 
Capt  Locke,  10  F.  rcc.  dilT.  Cant  Power,  h.  n. 
Caot  Mathews,.  51  F*  iee.^ft   with  Csi>t 
Floodi  h.  p. 
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AppointmettUf  Fromotiutu,  4'c* 


62^ 


Cq^  JiM^T*  r.  N^  dMt^Mi  Cipt  Malt. 
land*  h.  p. 

lfttil.\MuMMb  !•  r.  NO.  dHK  vrttli  LlMt^ 
Cominef  h*  p. 

Lieut  DamVcag,  99  F.  iw.  AUC  wtth  UwC. 
Bwh.lup. 

UeuL  Diekton,  41  F.  rec.  diT.  wHh  LknL 
01atgow>  1§  Dr. 

I   Lieut  Keames,  2  W.  L  R.  rcc.  diflT.  with  Lieut 
Abell,  h.  p.  New.  Bnuuw.  Fenc 

Rnifrnatkmi  and  RetiremenU* 

MicgTcgor. 

U,  Colonel. 
Swxlihmdt,  5  F.  Gdt. 

CtawMM. 
Rookt,  ret»l(in  fnf,  R.  Ait 
Carr,  41F7 

CUleiv,  lb  f,  BnaoMT.  Oel't  lof. 
Morgao*  h.  D.  18  F. 
Bernen,  3  F.  dds. 


RSSff/f^- 


PMWMblupwfitF. 

Mtoootstt  n*  pi  35  F« 

LUutettm-^CbtoiUt. 
CamptMll,  late  58  F.  at  Jemry  20  May  1627 

MaioT* 
Huxtej.  h.  p.  8  W.  L  R. 


Bryett,  late  9  Vet  Bu.  St  Senrani,  Fraaea 

tiJulylM7 
Duncan  CampteU*  h.  p^  3  Gar.  Wm,  llochaay,  Me 

£»tori;  <Brie.  M^).)  FoMlgB  h.  p.  StaA  Osim. 

fcmck  fSApcII 

lAndenanU, 
Diokent,  (Adj.)  35  P.  St  Lucia  25  May 

Moure»  51  F.  (previously  of  40  F.)  GeorReTown. 

7rewS9uth  Wales  7  Dec.  Ih*6 

LlddeU,  (\4^)  60  F.  Ldria,  Portugal  8  July  1827 
JUgntbody^  (M)-)  71  F.  Montreal,  Canada 

SCJvne 
M«Laughlin,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  20  July 

LalUrr&te  2  do.  Plymouth  ^i  daw 

Grant,  h.  n.  42  F.  Stratford,  Essex  18  June 

Alexander,  14  Dr.  Kendogtaa  2  Aug. 

Bmatgwt*, 
i<anauie^  10  F.  Lelria,  Portugal  13  July 


Pfatt]lp,lkp.t«r«  sjoiyisas 

IUIUy,iLp.6Dr.€Mk  MkkUatOD,  beUnd 

22iwel8e7 
Il0ii,lup.e2F.lf«ryboraagh  10A««. 

feaAdrh.p.Towain£iMe  1J«m 


■■Adrb.  p.  Toon  In 
Maekey.  K  p.  97  F. 


.IU)».oeF. 
Fiiher,  h.  p.  104  F.  Batheaston 

Dnnlop,  Buttevantt  Ireland 


«  April 
9do. 

90  Aug. 


.^Ufhautic^J*  l4«T  OP  Emolmh  Bankkufts^  from  S3d  My  to  21st  Aug. 

W2f. 


. ,  J>  Swiaitoi.  WifcMit^  wweMii 

Mien,  W.  London-rood,  Surrey,  dealer. 
IML  T.  MimimH.  0rMMr. 
Baniea,  T.  Wiiter»han,  Kent  liacQ^lraper. 
Bryce,  D,  Uvefpool,  uatifii  —iliir. 
Bctttoa.  T.  PenaAitd*  SooM«aecahir«,  dealac 
Barreu,  H.  riniirriTni,  mariiiil  itimarinl  wSIm 
Boock,  W.  BulM-MMCt,  MandmieMfaafeboek- 


Brown,  O.  Banbury,  Oxfordttdre,  millaE. 
Bnmn.  &  QM-etreet,  MnHv-tRmaat^nauifactaKr. 
Boyce.  G.  P.  Princea-Oreet,  Uaymaxkel,  aloy» 


Beardmore,  W.  Lerenahulme,  I^&oaihiie  i 


Gibba,  C  late  of  Cumberliiad  ganlii,  VMnhaDl 

- '  taviin^keepet. 

Harrtion,  H.  Lower  Peover  Oottagc»  Cheataii«b 

•   jtihant 

Harrto,  T.  and  I.  Fairnun,  Watlini.«treet,  waae* 

Homer,  M.  Cottinglqr*  VerltfUrt,  CsU-OMMif^* 
HwMll.  F.  Potton,  BcdfMdililte,  Unan-drapv. 
Honfleld,  P.  Mandicster,  dealer. 
Hanreyr  J«  PewyAr  OOKWMlL 
Miomm^  S.  Dev<Mport,«af«iec. 

Hall,  W.  FUmoHlh,  Callowholn 

*am.  y>aep>  ManMiW^CkiMcaaerthlm  BmXU 


Bent,  a.  Ltiatt-ekiett»CofiiinaBial«oad»i 


Chkhobn,  J.  late  of  Harwieh,  ehemitt  ■ 
JCroft,  Ok  Oxford-fltreet,  acrect; 
.Courtney,  J.  Bristol,  banker. 
Oofley*  E.  Firth-street.  Soho,  rotrefaant 
COupland,  W.  T.  Liverpool,  faelor. 
CUrk,  W.  NoithampCon,  iimkaepor. 
Carpenter.  W.  BBoad-elnaft,  BleomsbMry, 

seller. 
rhics>le.  R.  I.  Grean-street,  Gwvanoe  Bgware, 

milliner. 
CKUd.  D;  B««iiTOlr-plaae,  Kin^riasd-iMdrPino- 

foite-maker. 
ClOttcBtei.    I.  ienior.  CMtteaden,  I.  lunAor, 

Hay's-wharf,  Hay*s-lane,  Southwark,  T 


D'Oyle,  N.  L.  Vauxhall  Bridge-toad, . 
DaTUon.  J.  W.  Csowo-strart.  Westminster,  ffint- 

merchant 
Dtt^laU,  J.  Porlmouth,  coaelMmrietDC 
street^  OniaTenore 


Davies,  J.  Lower  Brook<street,  i 

nptkolslenr. 
Denny,  J.  T.  George-ttredt,  Baker-street.  Marp* 

If^boiuie,  Tictuaileib 
Darby,  W.  A.  Edseware-road,  builder. 
.Downer,  W.  Leaoenhall-Riarket,  poulteiar. 
Ellman,  W.  Lambeth,  miller. 
Kllk>tt,  C.  Brighton,  grocer. 
Franks.  K.  Portsea,  ptass-dealer. 
Foraachon,  L.  V.  Manehester,  mendumt 
Gruves,   I.    Upper   4.'rown-i»tff»:t,    Westminsta*. 

d«alor  m  pictures. 


merdiant 
fanrs^  B.  aJscob^  WarwI^kdllL  . 
Jordan,  F.  Angd-eoort.  Throgmbrtosft-strea^  aMt- 

Lacon,  T.  H.  and  T.  A.  Dale,  Urerpod,  iroo- 

IbuodaK. 
Letts,  G.  Nine^ms.  Battcrsea,  baige-ovMb      . 
IrfdgU,  R.  WaveaMar^aDai-mMrehanc. 
LOTer.  B.  WooUrieh,  lisie»drapec 
Linton,  T.  Crowle,  Lincolnshire,  Uonmongeb 
Mardesi,  R.  London,  inaNhant 
Mosslsy,  W.  Manehestcr.ftoaBK. 
Ncupert,  G.  J.  Pali-Mall.  Kast,  taikir. 
.Paskins,  A.Choapeida,  warekooseaaaab 
Priesay.  H.  High  Holtaea,  bookssOer. 
.FMm|»,  J. and  W.Gray,  Ptettpteiraoe,  Soaiers- 

town,  plasterea. 
Piaina.  iCWestoMtnot,  Hackney, easpflHar. 
Pilbrow,  T.  Baatar,  niiirii  aeBia 
PerciTal,  W.  Leicester,  grocer. 
"  ^-^  .  i.  Manehescar,  uui— iii  >■■  liwr. 


Rkbards,  C.  Manchester,  oottoo-spinoar. 
JUMiam,  L  Calvacsika^dll.  Y«NuWfe,  wonled- 

manufactarsa. 
"Sttdali,  B.  Woodfok^paikf  i 


.fikeppatd,  M.  H.  Wilaiaii  ioHmt  Hat  w  snail. 

surgeon. 
.Ikerratt.  J. 


.  C.  Chalibfd.  Clsaissfllilis.  haker. 

Snrell.  U.  n.  Bide&jpd.  Deiienshirs,  «i«IMllaff. 
Thoiupson.  H.  Mnnchesier,  merchant 
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Talbot,  J.iiid  H.  Fnuwto,  ThfetdneedlMtieel, 
broken.  ^  ^ 

Tumler,  R,  IL  Lad-lanr,  Manchester,  wooll»- 

■  iriTthoiufHitanT 

iJfMlerwood,  J.  S.  Woolwich,  Kent,  llnen-dnper. 

WiDdoir.  I.  Cnuff'»^xNirt,  Charing-cyo«,  agent. 

West.  J.  L.  Albemaile-ctreet,  Pleciidmy«  eosl- 
merchant. 


Winder,  T.  Laacaita-,  Ucemed  poat-maslcv. 
Villkma.  B.  Newtown,  •Umtipampkift  anr« 

seryinan. 
Walker,  W.  Londoo,  hopfaerclMHrt. 
Warwick.  C  Kennington-lane,  Lambeth. 

nanuCMturer. 
Whitbam*  C.  Sheffield,  aaw-manufaotuxeiw 


Alphabetical  List  op  Scottish  BAXxauPTS,  from  Itt  July  to  30th  Aog^ 

1827. 


Cotton,  EUJa,  china,  gbai,  ind  earthen  wart 
merduuit,  Edinburgh. 

Donaldsoo,  George,  buiUer,  Bmntwick  Street, 

-  Edinburgh. 

Duftuid,  Ingram,  and  Co.  ironmongers,  Aberdeen. 

Forbes,  Donald,  tacksman  of  Melness,  In  Sutheri 
landshiie,  and  merchant  and  catUe-doalcT  there. 

Hamilton,  Mrs  Alexander,  and  Son,  grocers  and 
wine  and  spirit  merchants,  Edinburgh. 

I«3wreuce.  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  bookbinder, 
bookseller,  and  sUtkmer  in  Edinbutjrii. 

Lawson,  Stephen.  ckjChier.  North  Bridge,  and 
carrying  on  business  under  the  firm  of  Mr  Law- 
son,  as  a  worsted  merchant,  St  Andrew's  Squar«b 
Edinbunh. 

M'Laren,  Charles,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer.  High 
street,  Edinburgh. 


"WCaab,  John,  hmkeeper,  Kilsyth. 
Mercer,  Grace,  sptrlt-dealer  In  Glasgow. 
MilUr  and  Co.  shoemakers,  Glasgow. 
Montgomerle,  Peter,  lately  surgeon,  druggist,  and 

builder,  at  Ladesidc,  KUbirnie,  now  rcsKUng  in 

Glasgow. 
Rhind,  John,  merchant,  residing  In  Aberdeen. 
Robertson,  John,  sen..  Jama,  anid  John,  Jan., 

builders  in  Edinburgh. 
Robertson,  Nicol,  catUe  dealer,  roirit-niftrhiiit, 

and  farmer,  at  Holchcnd,  near  Stirling. 
Shirreff,  Alexander  and  Co.  gunpowder  manulafi* 

tureis,  Marfleld. 
Tohnie,  Alexander  and  Co.,  merchants,  Glaagow. 
Watson  and  CaUun^  buikltrs,  Edtnbngh. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  39.  At  Errol  Manie,  Mrs  Grieiaon,  of  a 
son. 

July  f .  At  1,  NIcolson  Square,  Mrs  James  M«« 
Donald,  of  a  daiighter. 

5.  At  No.  1,  Amlston  Place,  Mn  David  For. 
rnt,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Hcriot  Row.  Mrs  Murray  of  Munrnya- 
hall,  of  a  daughter. 

•-  At  Coates  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Thoinaa  C. 
Ilngart,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

lu.  At  huflbrd  Street,  Mrs  William  Fnaer,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Fettes  Row,  Mrs  Doud,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  St  JameS^  Square,  London,  the  Mar- 
cbiooess  of  Clanriearde,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  Mrs  Paul,  No.  9,  Howe  Street,  of  a  daugb. 
ter. 

.    li,  AtCMteaCresoeot,  Mr«C.  Aytoun,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Powlbolis,  the  Lady  of  James  Bruce,  Esq. 
•of  Powfoultt,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  In  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  the  Coonteaa 
•cf  Kiiinou],  of  a  son  and  hdr. 

—  At  25,  Moray  PUce,  BCrs  Aytoun,  of  a 

iTTAt  No.  79,  Great  Kli«  StTMt,  the  Lady  of 
Robert  Whighan,  Esq.  adtoeate,  of  a  •tiU.boni 
ion. 

18.  In  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Leven,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  61,  York  Place,  Mn  Andrew  Tawae,  of 
a  son. 

20.  At  Haalehead,  the  Udy  of  WilUam  Fortiaa 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  a  scab 

«1.  At  Leira  Re^ory,  Leicester,  the  Lady  of 
the  Her.  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  a  son. 

— >  AtKirkcudbrlght,MrsDrShand.  ofason. 

22.  At  Fairlie  House,  Mrs  Alex.  Gordon,  of  a 
son. 

2.T.  At  Bnnghton  Place,  Mrs  Graham  Bdl,  of 
a  daughter. 

.'   —  AC  Cortaehy  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Airlie.  of  a  daughter. 

X5.  At  Portobello,  the  ifady  of  Capu  Macgregor 
Skinner.  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  <n  a  daughter. 

3(6.  At  WilfiamftsM,  Mrs  William  Patisoo,  Jun. 
ofason. 

—  AC  48,  n>S«now,  Mrs  MaccUl,  of  a  son  and 
two  daughters. 

—  AC  MellerstaUi,  tha.Lady  Of  George  BatUie. 
E»q.  jun.  of  Jerriswoode,  of  a  son  ami  heir. 


S7.  At  Trederidt  Street,  Mra  Thoniaa  RyWs 

'  a  daughter. 

3S.  The  Lady  of  the  Rer.  W.  A.  Ameil,  Poilo- 


qt  a  daughter, 

3S.  TheLadvoft] 
beUo,  of  a  daughter. 


.  l«ly  Btacyrw; 


—  At  Biakine,  the  Ri||it  Ha 
of  a  son. 

—  At  2,  Glenflnks  Street,  Chnrtott*  Sqoaivb 
Mrs  Alex.  Stevenson,  ofason. 

29.  At  Blebo,  Mrs  Bethune,  ofa  son. 

—  At  No.  73,  Constitution  Street,  Leith,  Mrt 
Xdward  D.  Ahson,  of  a  son. 

50.  At  MarseUles,  the  Lady  of  Alex.  Tom- 
bull,  Esq.  his  M^erty'c  Consul  at  that  place,  of 
a  daughter. 

«  At67,  Great  King  Street,  Vrt  Banon,  of 
n  daughter. 

51.  At  No.  6,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs 
■WUaoo,  ofason. 

Am^,5,  In  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Plaee, 
l4mdon«  Mra  Alex.  MftekintOBh,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Dr  Bum,  of  a 


4.  At  BraehmgweU,  the  Lady  of  Charles  Ciai* 
gie  Hatkett.  Esq.  of  HallhUI,  ofa  daughter. 

5.  At  WhitehaU  Place,    London,  the  Right 


Hon.  Lady  James  Stuart,  of  a  son. 
6.  At  No.  1,  Fludyer  Street,  .Wc 
•Lady  of  Henry  Hyndman,  Esq.  ofa  daughter. 


,  Fludyer  Street,  .Westmhister.  the 


7.  At  Pinkie  House,  Lady  Hope,  ofa  son. 

—  Mn  Grieve,  46,  New  Buildings,   North 
Bridge,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  J.  R.  Skfamer,  Roxburgh 
Place,  of  twin  sons. 

9.  At  A-yr.  Mn  Fullarton  of  Skddon,  at  a 
■daughter. 

10.  At  Biggar  Park,  the  Lady  of  George  Gilke- 
pie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

»  At  35,  Howe  Street,  Mn  Archibald  Gibaon, 
of  a  daugliter. 

11.  AC  Claremont  Crescent,  Mra  James  Bortli« 
wide,  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  Pau,  the  Lady  of  William  Bnkloe,  Esq. 
•ofason. 

12.  At  Surgeon's  Square^  Mn  Dr  Pyfr,  of  a 

—  At  CassiUls,  Lady  Geoiflana  Cathcart.  of 
a  daughter. 

13.  At  19.  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  J.  W. 
M*Kaixie.  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

H.  At  Woodfleld,  near  ICillnbnrgh.  the  Lady  nf 
ficorge  Forbrr.  Ksq.  uf  a  mio. 
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15.  AtUAllMinOwiawKtlwUAyof  Hum- 
iQiny  Gnharo,  B«q.  W.  S.  of  a  daughter. 

..»  At  Jedbuffh,  Mn  WUUam  aiith0(brd,  Ju« 
nior,  of  a  daughtftt. 

—  At  U,  AthoU  Cmcoit,  the  Lady  of  Adam 
Bay*  Emu  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  5,  Moray  Place,  Mxt  Fordyoeof  Aytoun^ 
of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Sauchle  Honae,  StixUng.  Hit  J.  Tel- 
ford,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Pitlour,  the  Lady  of  Patrick  GeoKgt 
Skene.  Emu  of  Hallyardi,  of  a  eoa  and  heir. 

—  At  sTSMt  Alva  Street,  Mrs  W.  H.  Coektmm, 
prematurely  of  a  ion«  who  ouly  aur\'iTed  a  Urn 
noun. 

—  AtEUistoo.  MnTuUoeh  of  EIUftoD,  of  a 
aon. 

18.  At  Fettei  Rofw,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Brown,  miuitterOrBt  Andrew*!  Church,  D^ 
snerara,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Green  HUU  the  wifo  of  Mr  Riehardson, 
Pludyer  Street,  Westminster,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Wcstcroft,  Surrey,  the  Lidy  of  Donald 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  aioo  and  heir. 

,  —  At  Dalaell  Lodg««  Mrs  Dalaetl,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  17,  iadU  Street,  Mrs  John  CadeU,  of  a 

SCO. 

Ml  In  Charlotte  Square.  E^liAargh,  Mrs  Mur- 
say  of  Crbigletle,  of  a  daughter. 
TL  At  Hermitage,  Leith,  Mu  Bum,  of  a  dangb- 

i^  Mrs  Mercer,  38,  North  Castle  Street;,  of  a 

.  —  At  Garteiaig.  Mn  Miller,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Stranraer,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  William 
Symiurtoo,  of  a  son* 

K,  flrs  Usher,  Brown**  Square,  of  a  daughter. 
f7.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  Eaq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  At  43,  George  Square,  the  Lady  of  John 
Maekensie,  Esq.  M.O.  of  a  daughter. 

S9.  At  Poynttlieia-house,  the  Lady  of  M^or 
G.  G.  Munro,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

3a  At  St  Andrews,  the  Lady  of  John  Ander- 
aon  Robertsoo,  Esq.  writer  to  ttie  signet,  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  Londoo,  Mrs  Robert  Charles,  of  her 
jeventh  son. 

SepL  1.  Mrs.  J,  &  Robertsoo,  18.  CharioCte 
3quan^ofason. 

marrIages. 

Jan.  9.  At  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  Lieu- 
tenant James  Brown,  67ih  Regiment,  to  Anne, 
«ldcrtdaaghler  of  Mi^  1/>ckyer,  of  the  same 
regiment. 

jMijf  2.  George  Faloonar*  Esq.  Captato,  80th 
Regiment,  only  son  of  David  Faleonar,  1£M|.  of 
Carlowrie,  to  Isabella  Christian,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-General  Goldie  of  the  Nunnery. 

3.  At  Eeht  House.  ClemenU  Lumsden,  Esq. 
advocate,  Aberdeen,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
James  Ptvbes,  Esq.  of  l^cht. 

9.  At  Stilling,  tfie  Rev.  Archibald  Bennle,  ml- 
«lster  of  the  West  Church,  Stirling,  to  Elisa,  only 
daughter  of  James  Nutde,  Esq.  Collector  of  Ex- 
cise. 

—  At  Longford,  Captain  Laurence  Grsme, 
91  St  Foot,  son  of  Colonel  George  Graeme  of  Inch- 
t>rakie,  Perthshire,  N.  B.  to  Elisabeth  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Redgcway, 
Ssq.  of  BaUindery,  county  of  Mcath. 

10.  At  North  tl^ick,  Robert  bteuart.  Escu  of 
AMersion,  to  Ma^,  ttiird  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieutenant4?olonel  Oalrymple. 

—  At  Portobello,  Robert  Muir,  M.D.  Edin- 
burgh, to  Frances  Hay,  daughter  of  James  Lan- 
liers,  Esq.  Ftfeshirm. 

—  At  Kamock  House.  Lanariuhire,  Hugh  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Esq.  to  Robina,  second  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Alex.  MilUr.  Esq.  of  Dalnair. 

—  At  Spring  Bank,  Anthony  M*Kenaie,  E»q.  of 
the  ProvindalBank  of  IreUnd,  to  Mar    "-  -^ 
ter  of  the  late  John  M'Kilkm,  Esq.  SUrl 

11.  At  AU  Soul's  Church,  St  Mary-la-l 
London,  J.  Evelyn  Deoisoo,  Esq.  of  Opington, 
Notts,  M.P.  to  the  Lady  Chariotte  BentincMhinI 
daughter  ol  hb  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

i&At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Howden,  Esq.  W.S. 
to  Laura,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  llobrtt 
tUcharU  MaitlamI,  Esq. 


587. 

Ifi.  At  Loodon.  F.  T.  WiUtaMon,  b<|.OKitala 
Ih  the  73d  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  Fraoees  Can> 
One,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Murray* 
Bart. 

'  17.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Ri^t  Hon.  David  Boyle. 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  Mus  Camilla  Catherine 
Smythe,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  lata 
Hon.  David  Smythe  of  Hethven,  one  of  the  S»» 
naton  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

~  At  New  Yorit,  Walter  Telfer,  Esq.  sur« 
geon.  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  to  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Denham,  of  the 
General  Renter  House,  Edinburxh. 

19.  At  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Anderson,  Esq.  oC 
Terboot,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  Eleooora  Sophia, 
eldest  daugluer  of  James  Gibbon,  Esq.  Golden 
Square. 

—  At  Donure  Castle,  the  Rev.  James  Thorn- 
eon,  Maybole,  to  Agaes^  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Cray. 

si.  At  Sdggie,  Mr  Andrew  Brand,  St  John's, 
Loodon,  to  Uelen«  daiighter  of  John  Thomsoo« 
Esq.  Sdggiew 

S5.  At  Orimnhi  House^  Cokmel  Macphersoo, 
pf  the  Hon.  Esq.  India  Company's  service,  to 
Alexandrine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Maclean,  Esq.  B<neray. 

se.  At  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edfaiburgh,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Durham  of  Largo,  to  Miss  Anstruther,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  late  Cokmel  John  Anstru- 
ther of  the  6Sd  Regiment. 

—  At  SpringhilT,  Captain  Bryan  Broughtoo, 
of  the  Hon.  the  Cast  India  Company's  icrvice,  to 
Beatrice,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Hunter,  Esq.  oTGIetiurmiston. 

31.  At  Montpellier,  Bruntsfield  Links,  Robert 
Hogg,  Esq.  George  Street,  to  Mrs  Agnes  Gray* 
widow  of  the  late  Hugh  Niromo,  Rtq. 

—  At  Knowsoutb.  Mr  Robertson,  surgeon, 
Jedburgh,  to  Sarah,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Carr,  Esq.  of  Bowsden,  Northumber- 
land. 

Aug,  6.  At  Gartoows,  James  Bum,  Esq.  W.S. 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Heugb^ 
Esq.  of  Gartoows. 

—  At  Musselburgh.  Mr  William  Paterson, 
Mound  Place,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret  Jane» 
youngest  daughtir  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Prim<^ 
rose,  Musselburgh. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  George  Bums, 
D.D.,  minister  of  the  SooU  Church  in  the  city  of 
St  John,  New  Brunswicit,  British  North  America* 
to  Esther,  only  surviving  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Rev.  James  Struthers,  of  College  Street  Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 

7.  At  CliRon  Hall,  Jamci  Maitland  Hog,  Esq. 
advocate,  sectmd  son  of  the  Ueoeased  Thomaa 
Hog,  Esq.  of  Newliston.  to  Helen,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  /liexander  Charles  Maitland  GltMon  of 
Clifton  Hall,  Bart. 

—  At  Newliston  House,  David  Mattland  Mak- 
gill,  Esq.  of  RankelUour,  to  Eleanor  Julian,  se* 
cood  daughter  of  the  Ute  Thomas  Hog.  Esq.  of 
Newliston. 

—  At  Cameron  Cottage.  FlflNhlre,  Peter  Wood, 
Esq.  Lelth,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Wood,  S.S.C.,  Edinimrgh. 

9.  At  Liverpool,  Thomas  0«{ilvy,  Esq.  to  Eliaa* 
daughter  of  John  Wilson.  Esq.  Liverpool. 

13.  At  Edinburgh.  Colonel  William  Turner,  of 
the  1st  regiment  Buiubsy  Cavalry,  to  Eliaa,  eldest 
daughter  of  **rancis  BroUie,  Esq.  W.S. 

~  James,  son  of  the  late  JohnRarosay  of  Banra. 
to  Maria,  relict  of  F.  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and 
datighter  of  the  late  ttneral  Patrick  DufH 

ll.  At  Perth,  theTlcv.  George  Barlas,  Dun- 
fermline, to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  BaiUc  Chmle, 
Perth. 

1^.  At  SpringkeU,  John  Shaw  Stewart,  Esq. 
advocau,  third  son  of  the  kte  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  Bart,  of  Ardgowan  and  Blackball,  to 

Skue  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hefoo 
axwell,  Bart,  of  SpringkeU. 

—  At  London,  Captain  Harding,  Royal  Hone 
Artillery,  to  Caroline  Johnstone,  youngest  dauah- 
ter  of  the  late  Kemieth  CaUender,  Esq.  of  Craig- 
&rth. 

'  —  At  Newlngton,  Edhiburgh,  Henry  Anderson 
Dyer,  Esq.  M.D.  Newcastle,  lu  Harriet,  daughter 
OfJames  Johnston,  Esq.  faOe  of  the  Bengal  Mcdi* 
onl  EstablUhment.  ^  , 

15.  At  lUugliland  Cottagr,  near  Elgin,  Arthur 
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Suir,  Sm^  AeiitMcrtt  o!  the  eountT  <tf  Moray, 
to  Juftina,  third  daughter  of  Isaac  Forsyth,  E»^ 
hookadler,  Elgin* 

16.  At  Harrow,  Captain  William  Maijoribamks, 
to  Mary,  eldest  daugnfeer  of  Henry  Stone,  Esq. 

17.  William  Hamilton,  Em.  M.D.  Wicklow,  U% 
Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  B.  Blood,  Esq«  Of 
Oranaher,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland. 

20,^At  Carlton  Placo,^  Glasgow,  _DairidJAB^« 


Marrktgetf  Deatht, 


tOcU 


•  ^At  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  llioinas  Gtierson. 
nrinisterof  Kirkbean,  to  Rnsidi,  only  dauber  01 
Professor  Walker,  Glasgow. 

t4.  At  Dnrham,  George  Golfie,  Esq.  M.D.  of 
York,  to  Mary  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Bonomi,  Esq.  A.ILA. 

37<  At  Moray  House,  Canongate,  John  Chris** 
tian  Cirsovius,  Esq.  from  KcU,  to  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  Pitcanm,  Esq.  Hamlmrch. 

2«.  AtLeith,  MrWilltera  Dugi5d,  writer,  Edfn- 
burah,  to  Hardic.  second  daughter  of  Mr  George 
IMcEson,  merchant,  Bernard  Street,  Leith. 

—  At  London,  Charles  Heneage,  Esq.  son  of 
Thomas  Heneage,  Esq.  to  Louisa,  third  daughttr 
of  the  flight  Hon.  Lord  Graves. 

50.  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  Fletdier  Read  Low, 
Aeetor  of  the  Grammar  School,  Linlithgow,  to 
Mi^  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Rae,  Esq. 
Shctiffsubstitute  of  Linlithsowshire. 

—  John  Fletcher,  Macfiulan,  Esq.  surgeon,  to 
Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Johnstone, 
merchant  in  Edinburah. 

Latriy,  At  Harper^i  Ferry,  Mr  M^Kenny.  to 
Mrs  Jackson,  he  befaig  the  lady's  fifth  husband* 
and  she  only  in  her  twaUy-^ighth  year ! 

8(ift.  4.  Mr  Alexander  Campbell,  hatter.  North 
Bridge,  to  LesftUe,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
€hafanen,  Vaq,  SoUettor  at  Law. 

DEATHS. 

Dec,  18S6.  At  Annatto  Bay,  Jamaica,  Andrew, 
youngest  son  of  Lieut.  Cneap,  Royal  Navy, 
Burntisland,  chkf  mate  of  the  Phoenix. 

Jan,  20.  1827*  At  MulHnghur,  Ensign  Alex. 
Inaes,  7th  Native  Infantry,  ilombay  Establish- 
ment. 

March  15.  On  her  passage  to  England,  on  board 
the  ship  Wellington,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- Cotond 
Campbell,  of  his  Majesty's  5eth  regiment. 

la.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Lady  Kennoway.  on 
the  p.iAsnge  trom  Ceylon,  Captain  William  Onr, 
of  his  MiOesty's  97th  Regiment. 

April  SO,  On  board  the  Lady  Kennoway  IndiA> 
roan,  as  he  was  returning  to  Europe  on  leave  of 
absence,  the  Hon.  Sir  Hardiogc  Uiffbrd,  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon. 

Mag,  At  Jamaica,  Robert,  son  of  Peter  HIH, 
Bu).  collector  of  Cess,  Edinburgh. 

8tf.  *At  Halifkx,  Nova  Scotia.  Mr  John  Rule, 
shipphig  oilicer  of  the  Provincial  Revenue  De* 
•  partment  of  the  port  of  Halifax. 

JiMM  Si.  At  Doune,  Perthshire,  John  Mitchell 
fisq. 

15.  At  Manse  of  RotMamay,  George  G^rd 
Siromie,  student  of  roedinK,  youngest  son  of  the 
Ute  Rev.  Dr  Simmie,  minister  of  Rothiemay. 
-   S(6.  At  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  Sir  PhiUp 
Musgmve,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Carlisle. 

—  At  Le  Mans,  in  Prance,  Anne,  youngest 
dau^ter  of  the  late  John  Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Du- 


— >  At  New  Spynic,  near  Elgin,  Mr  John  Mao- 
kiromle,  schoolmaster  of  New  Spynie,  aged  70. 

27.  At  Adilington,  Derwickfhire,  Mr  James 
Simton,  of  the  Arm  of  Simson  and  M'Dougtd,  in 
Manchester. 

—  At  Perth,  aged  82,  Mr  David  Johnston,  ma- 
Dufachirer. 

2S.  Mr  David  Brown,  bookseller,  Edinburgh. 

?H.  At  her  house  in  StafTurd  struct,  Miu  Sophlii 
PriuAle,  daughCer  of  U>e  late  Jnnics  Pringle  of 
Bowuuid,  F,**\' 


'  98.  AcNo.  10,  St  AiidreV«  njOMn,  BdlribuTih, 
James  Smyth.  Esq.  W.S.  ^  ^      ^ 

».  At  Brighton  Crescent,  Pjortribello,  Char- 
lotte, the  wife  of  Robert  Banner,  jun.  Esg. 

—  At  Hastings,  Mr  Andrew  Harper,  of  Leilh. 
50.  At  Leith.  Frances  Ben,  eldest  daughter  of 

Mr  John  Gellatly,  agent  tor  Carron  Company  at 
that  port. 

July  1.  At  Fallcney,  Wick.  Captahi  iKiben 
tfiid,  of  the  smaok  John  o'  Groat  of  Thufvo. 
*  ft  At  Csstle  Bin.  in  the  county  of  Perth,  An- 
drew Clarke,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Robert  Clarke. 
Esq.  of  CouTf Icr,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late. 
Colonel  Sir  John  Wardfaw,  Bart,  of  Pitrcavle. 

a.  At  Sprin^eU,  David  Laing,  Mged  ??• 
who  had  for  tlurty-flve  years  offleiated  as  meh 
nctest  at  Gretna  Green.  Ufi  caught  cold  on  his 
way  to  Lancaster,  to  glv#|f»Wence  on  the  trial  of 
ihe  WakeOelds,  from  the  eflbcts  of  which  he  never 
recovered.  ,  ^  * 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Swan,  of  tbe  Ann 
if  Swan  and  Ewart,  jeweners. 

—  At  Drumlcy,  Mrs  Lilias  Montgtisnerie,  rdkt 
(tf  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  latt  rtT  Smsdrum. 

5.  AtHomdesn,  Berwidahire,  MrAlexaHdet 
Thomson,  farmer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  daughter  of  WU&lm 
Hon,  Eeq,  Bridge  of  Allan.  ^    ^ 

6.  At  Cauldhame,  Alex.  Monteath,  Esq. 

—  At  Tivlot  Row,  Robert  Gray,  yonngrtt  son 
of  Mr  Ale*.  Stodart,  merchant.  Lawn-m^rkeL 

7.  At  Callander,  Duncan  M'lntyre,  Esq^wntrrr 

8.  At  London,  WUlIam  Grant,  Esq.  ofCoo^- 
ton. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Major  Grey,  laSe  of  Qke 
Royal  Marines.  t 

9.  At  Bacrow  Bank,  near  Wooler.  Wchart 
Jobson,  E»q.  of  Turvelcws,  Northuiribcrtand,  m 
his  91st  year.  .      ..     ^   .    .   , 

10.  At  Milbum  Cottage,  Momingside,  Gedrehm 
Christina  Kerr,  third  daughter  of  the  Right  lloiu 
Lord  Robert  Kerr.  .     ..  «,  ^ 

—  At  GoMcn  Bridge,  Dublin,  Mr  W.  Ciombie» 

—  At  Cupar  Fife,  Mrs  Dr  Grace. 

—  At  his  house,  at  Gunnersbury  Pa»,  Middle- 
siex.  Major  Alexander  Morison.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  tBeoosI)  service,  aged  69. 

—  At  Peebles,  Mr  Wllbam  Keddle.  merehant. 

11.  At  Forfar,  Charles  Webster,  Esq.  CTiier 
Magistrate  of  Forfar,  in  the7Sth  year  of  his  age* 

—  At  Forfar,  Mr  Peter  Ranklne,  printer  ibkI 
stationer. 

At  Aoxene,  in  France,  Christiaa  UabeRa, 

wife  of  Wilkins  George  Terry,  Esq.  late  of  fiij 
Majesty's  1st  refiiment  of  Li£e  Guardi^  and  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  Tytlcr. 

IS.  At  Biightoo  Crescent,  Ponobello.  Andrew, 

Soungest  son  of  the  late  Jamet  Macrobia,  Esq.  so* 
citor-at-law. 

13.  At  his  house.  Brown  Square.  Dr  jAmet 
MiUar,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Meethin,  ATyth,  Mrs  E&sobeth  Ramsay^ 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hay. 

—  At  Dundee,  John  MsrdonaM»  Esq.  fonnerlj 
of  Calcutta. 

M.  At  Martcus  Hem,  near  Bracknall,  Berks. 
John  Maslin.  aged  90.  He  was  at  the  Uking  or 
Quebec  and  Martinique,  and  was  one  of  the  se^ 
men  who  helped  to  cany  General  WoUc  off  the 
field  of  b.ittle. 

—  At  his  house,  Caltonhin,  Mr  John  Bonai^ 
coerchant,  Ldth  Street 

—  At  Hallside,  Mrs  Janet  MaiUand  Bruce, 
daughter  of  James  Bruce,  Esq.  of  KinnainL  ai^ 
thurof  <'  Travels  to  Discover  tbe  Source  of  the 
Nile,"  and  wife  of  John  Jardine,  Esq.  advoeatc. 

J.).  At  Manse  of  Ferry-Port«on-Ciaig,  the  Rev* 
WUUam  D.  Swan,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Taxis,  his  Sertme  HigluiekS  Prince  Charles 
Alexander,  of  Latour  and  Taxis. 

—  At  Mount,  Newcastle,  Stafibrdsbire,  aged 
73,  Josiah  Spodc,  Enq. 

16.  At  Corfu,  Ann  CbarloUe,  daughter  of 
Major  Parsons. 

17.  At  Dalmahoy.  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  His  Lordship  was  in  the  66th)'e<^r  rf 
liis  age.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1771,  «nd 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Mid  Lothian,  ^tec  He  is  tuccoedcd,  in  hU  Scot- 
tish titles,  by  George  Sholto  Douglas,  Esq.  soil  of 
the  Hon.  Pobn  Douglas,  by  Francis,  dau^.hlcr  i»r 

II 
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Edward,  Lard  HanwwxL  TiM  Bridih  pemge 
qT  Lord  Douglas  of  Loehkrcn  Is  extinct*  nsTiog 
been  gnrntetfto  hia  Lordthlp  and  bis  heixi  male. 
17'  At  Catbcart  Manse,  in  the  69th  year  of  hif 
age,  and  49d  of  hto  minktry,  the  Rev.  David  Dow«. 
minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Edinbufflh,  Mxi  Chriafian  Pypar,  relict 
of  Mr  Robert  Pufier,  Edinburgh. 

19.  At  London.  John  Shaw,  Esq.  surgeoii«  ae* 
cottd  son  of  Charles  Shaw.  Esq.  Ayr. 

SO.  At  her  residence,  Woodside,  near  Kelaob 
Lady  Diana  Soott,  relict  of  Walter  Scott,  Es<^  of 
Harden. 

— >  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Katharine  CampbeOt 
#idow  of  John  YiUe,  M.D. 

21.  At  her  house,  in  Forrea  Street,  Mrs  Ruthe»* 
funL 

—  At  bis  hotMA,  Park  Place,  Edinbuxgh« 
Axcfalbafd  Constalfb^  Bla.  bookseller,  Edinbiiigli* 

—  At  Herdinanaion,  Saat  Lothian,  AlexantMi^ 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Peter  Logan,  St  Katherine'a 
t>ocks,  London. 

22.  At  Chexrybank,  Captain  Jamea  Feowiek* 

—  At  Batgrar.  MaJaaeC  Goodsir,  wife  of  Mr 
Andrew  Liddelr,  iroMPbger,  Glasgow. 

23.  At  Kdinburgh/Ku  Hay,  wife  of  Dr  John 
Thatcher. 

—  At  her  house,  Canonmillf,  Mrs  Mary  FU- 
quhar,  relict  of  Mr  Campbell  Denovan. 

—  At  his  house.  Leith,  Mr  Robert  Fkteraon, 
late  psfnter. 

—  At  Hillhonseffeld,  Mrs  Christian  Dow,  wi- 
^w  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Dingwall,  minister  of 
Farr. 

—  At  No.  10,  Dublin  Street.  Mr  Robert  Aitchl* 
son,  late  fimner  in  Garrow,  East  Lothian,  in  his 
t5th  year. 

—  At  Corshellach,  parish  of  Inveraven,  Banff- 
shire,  Margaret  Grant,  aged  upwards  of  10(1  vears. 

24.  At  Oxford,  Elisa,  wife  of  Arthur  ClOfoid. 

25.  At  Cousland,  Mr  George  Didcaon,  fimner. 
-<  At  No.  2.  Thistle  Court,  Mrs  Murray. 
26L  At  Broughty  Ferry,  Mrs  Jane  Aitken,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  late  at  Muthlll. 

»  At  Landhall,  Alex.  Smith,  Esq.  of  LandhaU. 
«  At  Bolton,  in  his  74th  year,  Mr  S.  Crom- 
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31.  At  GlHigow^  Gnce  Doyte^  wlAor  Mr  Tim. 
Puncan,  printer. 


,     .  ,       ng  1 

called  "The  Mule,**  now  so  universally  used  by 
the  oottoo  manufacturers. 

27.  At  the  residence  of  hfs  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  hi  Charles  Street,  Berketev 
Square,  London,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Adolphus.  the  faiftint  son  of  Colonel 
and  Ladv  Augusta  Fitaclarence. 

—  At  No.  41,  George  Street,  Dugald  Campbdl, 
Esq.  of  Ballinaby. 

—  At  his  hoQse,  Raebam  Phee.  Edhiborgh* 
James  Balttntyne,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  Thomas  Junor,  Esq.  late  of  the  mperty 
Tax  Office. 

—  Drowned,  whilst  bathing  at  Oravesend,  Mr 
John  Buchan.  eldest  son  of  Mrs  fiuchan,  8,  HUl 
Square,  Edinmirgh. 

—  At  Tranent,  Mrs  Kemp,  widow  of  the  Rer. 
Andrew  Kemp,  minister  of  Aberlady. 

28.  At  her  house  in  Frederick  Street,  In  her 
97th  year.  Mrs  Janet  Beckwith,  reliet  of  Maior- 
General  John  Beckwith,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Wishart. 

—  At  Edinbargh,  Sarah  Stockton,  wife  of  Cai>- 
tain  Roblson,  Sujierintcndcnt  of  Police. 

—  At  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain,  George 
Charles,  the  infant  son  of  G.  Cianstoun,  Esq.  of 
thatdty. 

39.  At  Ratho,  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  minister  of 
Ratho,  and  Prindpol  Clerk  to  the  General  Asscm- 
my  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Musselburgb,  Andrew  Herlot,  bq.  late 
merchant,  Glasgow. 

«  At  the  Manse  of  KiUin,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Maodounil,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  5IKh 
year  of  his  age  and  92d  of  hb  ininis^. 

30.  A  t  the  iLarl  Fortescue's,  in  Orosvenor  Square, 
London,  Susan,  Viscountess  Ebrington. 

—  At  Remeldrie,  Fifcshire,  George  Balllngair, 
Bm.  of  Balkmkirk. 

91.  At  StiathpefRT  Wells,  Mr  Robert  Arthur 
Monro,  ekicst  son  of  Charles  Mcoro,  Esq.  of  Brr< 
ryhiU,  writer,  Stooehaveti. 


a.  Ai  luona  uaani.  near  rioirsaee,  Alexander 
Ramsay,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Hon.  East  lndl% 
Company's  Civil  Service  at  Bombay. 

«-  At  Ayr,  Miller  Ann.  eUest  daughter  of  Qm 
Hon.  R.  Rollo.  , 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Goorlay,  relict  of  Oliver 
Oottrlay,  Esq.  oTCiaigrothie. 

--  At  London,  in  her  74th  year,  Catherine, 
widow  of  the  late  Harden  Burnley,  Esq.  and 
mother-in-law  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.P. 
_  4.  At  Eridge  Castle,  county  of  Sussex,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Henrietu  Neville,  agea  39,  only  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  K.F.  Ac  ic. 
,  o.  At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  tit 
James  Cathcart,  Esq. 

ft.  Mr  Georffe  MaUier.  Bristo  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grace  Grant,  wife  ot 
Captain  Joseph  Spear,  R.N. 

--  At  her  house,  Leopold  Place,  Mrs  Ann  Fyrcs, 
rulct  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.  naval  officer,  Leith. 
r  8.  AtViewfield,  Trinity,  Mn  Jane  Buchanan* 
widow  of  Dr  John  Buchanan. 

—  At  Chiswick,  of  inflammatioa,  the  Right 
Hon.  Geone  Canning.  First  Lord  of  the  Troa^ 
sury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dee. 

9.  At  Hermand,  the  Hon.  George  Ferguison* 
Lord  Hermand. 

—  At  Haddington,  Alexander  HIslop,  Ut0 
doth  merchant  thercb 

la  At  HUlhead,  nearMusMlbursh,  Robert Ver- 
Hon,  E!sa,  Ute  of  the  Royal  Soots  Greys. 

—  At  Dundee,  Mr  Thomas  Donaldson,  book- 
Idler;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  his  dauglw 
ter  Jane  WUilamson,  aged  9  years. 

—  At  GUsffow,  Wm.  Scales,  Esq.  writer,  there. 

11.  At  Holmes  House,  Roxburghshire,  Lieut.*. 
Colonel  James  Dunsmure,  fbnneriy  of  the  7^Ui 
rc^ment. 

—  At  Archibald  Place,  Edkiboxgh,  Mr  Ateam 
Combe. 

12.  At  Edinbargh,  In  the  52d  year  of  his  agiw 
Mr  Alexander  Lawzi^  laU  Deacon  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  Dyers. 

~  At  Worthing,  in  his  87th  year,  Dr  Good- 
enough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  gentleman  of  great 
learmng.  and  a  most  pious  andexemplary  dlviosb 

—  At  Quiddenham.  the  scat  of  her  uncle  the 
Eari  of  Albemarie,  Mrs  William  Wakefield. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mis  Hannah  Black,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Muir. 

—  At  Pitt  Street,  Bonnington,  Janet  Simson* 
wife  of  Lieut  AndretAiUh,  Royal  Navy. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  ^iss  Mary  Stewart,  last 
survivhig  daughter  of  the  late  John  Stewart,  Esq. 
collector  of  excise. 

'     14.  At  Well  Park,  John  Tcnnant,  Esq.  in  Che 
8id  year  of  his  age. 
15.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Welsh.  Esq.  of  CoUin. 

—  At  Dryburgh  Abbey.  Mr  George  Lyon,  but- 
ler to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Buchan ;  and  on 
the  18th,  Mrs  Lyon,  his  widow,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  in  good  health. 

1&  At  Woodside,  East  Lothian,  Charkitto 
daughter  of  John  Pateison,  Esq.  Oayfldd  Square* 
Edinburgh. 

17.  At  London,  John,  Bvl  of  SIndbioke,  in 
the  TMh  year  of  Ms  age. 
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26.  AC  .TI,  Bitecl6uch  VUc^,  need  91  years 
Mn  Eliabcth  MoK-son,  wtfe  of  Mr  Alexander 
Deucharjun.  mcrcMnt,  Edioburgh. 

S8.  At  Oxenforduuiin!!,  Mn  Elisabeth  Steven- 
•on,  relict  of  Mr  David  Hunter,  rkrmer,  Fala- 
Qiains. 
-  —  At  Haimneramth,  near  London,  Lord  Ar- 


id. At  draeroot,  Mr  Geo.  WdJih,  farmer. 

19.  At  Ardtur,  Appln«  Captain  DuRakt  Carmi^ 
ehael,  on  the  half-pay  of  his  M^jestjTs  ltd  regi- 
ment. 

eldest  daughter 

enaon,  dauffhtef 
tevenson,  physi- 

(WinemerdianC 

mngesC  daughter 

re,  CSmtos  Hili; 

lond  Street  Mrt 
treal.  Lower  Ca- 
lf. At  HelensbnTgh,  Mr  Henry  Abercroroby, 
writer,  Stirilng. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Cathcart,  Esq.  of 
Totirs. 
S3.  At  4«,  Vork  Plaec^  Edinburgh,  William 

ti/At  Bditibur;^,  Mrs  Jean  MacKoorge,  wife 
•r  Mr  Robert  Chitrtjie,  tobacconist,  Edinburgh. 

25.  At  Trinity,  mu  Edinburgh,  Miss  A.  M. 
Buff,  youngest  dsuehter  of  the  late  Captain 
George  Duil,  Royal  Navy. 

SIR  HENRY  MONCRBIFE  WBLLWOOD,  Baar, 


oonductt  the  assassin  escaped. 
'  Lately.  Mr  John  Drummond,  puodiial  idiool- 
master,  Comrie. 

Latehj,  At  Wincheiter,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Murray. 


J«/.  9.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncrciff  Well  wood  of  Tullibole,  Bart,  one  6C 
the  Ministers  of  St  Cuthberf  s,  in  the  76th  year  of 
Ifis  age,  and  56th  of  his  ministry.  In  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  sodety  has  lost  one  of  its  most  re- 
apccted  ornaments,  and  our  church  the  most  dig- 
ntfled  and  venerable  of  its  Functionaries.  Though 
be  has  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  his  loss  is 
not  the  less  to  be  deplored.  Uniting,  in  ihe  highest 
degree,  strong  practical  sense  and  wisdom  with  steri 
ling  rectitude  of  principle  and  undeviating  eon- 
listency  of  conduct,— the  most  liberal  and  en* 
lightened  views  with  active  and  unwearied  bcne- 
"votcnce,— and  a  deep  sense  of  religion  with  a  con* 
slant  illustration  of  iu  doctrines  In  the  unobtru- 
aive  piety  of  his  life,— Sir  Henry  MoncreifT  form- 
ed altogether  an  example  and  a  model  on  which 
the  members  of  his  sacred  profession  might  form 
themselves,  md  admirably  calculated  at  once  to 
dignify  and  elevate  the  character  of  a  elerayman. 
There  are  other  men  of  more  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile ability,  but  for  strength  of  Judgment,  and  pe- 
netrating Mgacity,  he  has  left  no  equal.  Far  re* 
moved  on  the  one  hand  ftom  a  lulcewarm  profee- 
kion  of  Christian  truth,  he  also  evinced  a  dudain< 


hUol^ect  to  enforce.  In  the  most  ordf  nary  lensff 
of  the  word  he  would  not  be  called  eloquent,  vet 
there  breathed  fervour  in  his  addre«,  which,  in- 
pressed  hu  hearers  with  more  than  the  force  of 
oratory.  They  who  have  only  read  his  sennoos> 
can  form  no  aaequate  idea  of  them  as  they  were 
delivered.  His  manner,  always  impressive,  be^ 
came  peculiarly  int«esting  in  the  Utter  yean  of 
his  life;  and  there  was  something  nc«uliarljr 
touching  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  anp^ 
ed  to  the  foelings.  His  writings  are  stamped  with 
the  character  of  his  eloquence,  and  exMbit  a  tfe- 
Dulne  picture  of  the  predominant  quality  of  his 
mind,  which  consisted  in  a  strong  luve  of  the  use- 
ful, mixed  with  a  contempt  for  the  mere  el«^ 
cies  and  graces  of  omamenL  He  never  acquired, 
and  probaldy  never  studied,  that  ease  and  variety 
of  illustration  which  is  xeipiialte  to  constitute  a 
popular  author. 

His  talents  were  more  practical  than  specula- 
tive, and  accordingly  it  was  in  business  and  de- 
bate  chiefly  that  he  excelled.  His  manner  in  de- 
bate was  pointed  and  direct;  at  once,  without 
preface  or  explanatioa.  he  directed  his  attack 
against  the  w«al(  part  of  his  adversary,  and  ha- 


fiil  repugnance  to  all  fanatical  seal  and  morbid      Vmg  shown  the  fallacy  of  his  leading  points  ad- 
senUment.    Sincere  in  piety,  and  strict  in  prind-     dueed,  took  no  notiee  of  what  was  subordiaafea. 


iile,  to  a  degree  which  few  maintain,  he  also  ex« 
niblted  by  his  conduct,  that  a  devout  may  be  also 
n  manly  character ;  and  that  there  Is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
those  weaknesses  in  the  mob  of  its  professors, 
which  have  coveted  the  best  of  prindpies  with  un- 
merited reproaeh. 

As  a  preacher,  Sir  Henry  MoncreifT  was  distin- 
guished by  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of 
scripture  truths,  as  well  os  for  the  strict  evangeli- 
eal  purity  of  his  doctrine ;  and  no  one  ever  pos- 
eessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of  enfordng  pre- 
cepts in  a  manner  at  once  striking  and  impressive^ 
.  V^rous  muscuhne  sense  was  his  great  character- 
istic; and  it  rather  gained  than  tost  its  force  by 
the  homely  dress  in  wRich  it  was  sometimes  cloth- 
ed. He  had  cTidentiy  bsen  a  close  and  attentive 
observer  of  life ;  and  he  drew  from  the  vast  stores 
of  his  experience  and  observation,  those  apt  and 
felictious  illustrations  which  impressed  inddibly 
oa  the  mind  the  precept  or  doctrine  which  it  wie 


Though  by  no  means  an  ekxiuent  speaker, 
aearceiy  evoi  a  regular  debater,  he  oommanded 
the  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  the  oonfUiaice 
of  his  friends,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  abound- 
ing in  contests  which  were  keenly  and  aWy  dis- 
cus^ed,  prindpally  by  the  weight  of  his  penonal 
character— by  the  manly  fisimess  of  his  deport- 
ment, and  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  sound- 
ness and  solidity  of  his  JudgmenL  The  inftuenee 
which  he  had  acquired  was  merited,  not  only  by 
hb  conduct  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  Courts,  but 
also  by  the  management  of  the  inquiries  of  com- 
mittees, and  in  general  businass;  the  scheme  <£ 
the  Widows*  Fund  will  remain  a  lasting  record 
of  his  industry,  talent,  and  benevoleocew  While 
friends  Venerate  his  memory  on  account  of  hia 
private  worth,  his  claims  on  the  public  regard  arc 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  lived  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  of  that  cmv- 
grcgation  over  which  he  presided  so  long,  he  wi» 
a  faithtul  and  afftirtionate  pastor. 
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A  TRET  ACE  TO  A  BBVIEW  OP  THE  CBB0KICL18  OF  THE  CANONGATB. 


Hetiewino,  as  a  iirofesaion  by 
which  a  certain  daas  of  men  aeek  to 
instnict  the  pablic,  to  sapport  them* 
pdToa  creditably  in  the  middle  order, 
and  to  keep  their  children  from  fill- 
ing, after  the  decease  of  enlightened 
parents^  on  the  parish,  is  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb  in  this  country  ;  and  ma« 
ny  is  the  onoe  well-fed  cntic  now  an 
hundred.  We  think  that  we  discern 
in  this  state  of  things,  a  beautiftil  proof 
of  retribntire  justice.  For,  through 
the  long  space  of  how  many  revolying 
years,  did  the  race  of  reriewers  fatten, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bbod  and  tears  of 
their  poor  Toluminous  Ticttms  I  In 
ivhat  Ditiable  emaciation  were  poet^ 
and  other  people  of  that  description, 
seen  crawling  about,  like  half-starved 
flies  in  fear  of  the  spider !  and  well 
they  might,  for  the  monster  would  sud- 
denly  let  himself  down  upon  the  ephe* 
merals,  as  they  touched  unawares  the 
first  invisible  line  of  his  vibratory  net ; 
and  then  fixing  his  fangs  behind  the 
ear  that  nodded  in  vain  to  heaven, 
would  grimly  regale  on  the  sharp, 
ahrUl,  Uiin,  attenuated  buz  of  the  as« 
aaflmated  insect  I  What  fierce,  fiery- 
^W»i  bloated,  little  Tarantuka  were 
then  your  critics  I  Earwigs  were  a 
luxury  to  them— Bugs  nothing.  They 
deposited  their  eggs  in  every  cranny 
in  "  the  worm-eaten  holds  of  the 
most  obscure  booksellers  that  lived  in 
lanes, 

f*  And  the  land  stank,  so  numeioos  were 
tJje  fry." 


It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  great  and  8ali»» 
tury  diange  or  revdution  that  has, 
within  the  last  tenth  part  of  a  century, 
been  gradually  takmg  place  in  the 
Critical  w(urld— and  which,  there  k 
£very  reason  to  believe,  will  be  com* 
f»lete  before  Christmas.  Suffice  it  to 
aay,  that  die  prime  Agent  of  this  event 
-was  Blackwood's  Magasine.  Christo* 
pher  North,  laying  down  his  crutch, 
4ook  up  his  besom.  Away  went  all  the 
apiders'  webs  from  all  the  windows^* 
and  once  more,  there  was  a  dear  view 
of  the  skies.  The  spiders  themsdvea 
xrere  given  to  the  wmds,  with  all  the 
wizened*  fly-anatomies — and  the  air  so 
filled  with  a  divine  ottar,  distilled  by 
vernal  twilight,  and  gathered  in  urns 
placed  within  the  rose- bowers  of  fiudi* 
anan  Lodge,  that  Scotland,  sprinkled 
far  and  wide,  has  been  cleansed  of  the 
pest  that  threatened  to  depopulate  her 
Poetry ;  and  now  all  the  Creatures  of 
the  Element  again  fearlesriy  "  wave  in 
^he  sun  their  bright  coats  dropt  with 
gold." 

Dropping  the  images  of  Fly  and 
Spider---Cobweb  and  Besom— we  con- 
sent ourselves  with  congratulating  our 
country  on  the  almost  total  extinctioa 
of  the  race  of  professional  and  periodU 
i»l  critics.  A  fewof  them, whom  nature 
meant  ibr  bet^ter  things— have  pub- 
licly read  their  recantation — and  be« 
Jong  no  more  to  the  IniaUibk  Church, 
^any  died  of  dotage  in  the  prime  of 
life — not  a  few,  it  is  pleasant  to  think. 
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have  been  murdered ;  nor  is  it  less  de- 
lightful to  reflect,  what  numbers  have 
committed  suicide!  Some  still  survive 

**  By  yonder  liirze,  vmfCMsSbHf  ^  |** 

but  the  hand  of  hunger^  as  we  hinted 
above^  is  upon  them,---their  cheeks 
how  gaunt — how  hollow  their  eye- 
sockets!    Such  knees  for  feebleness 

<  .werd  sQrdy  never  Been  knocking  one 
another  on  this  esrth!  Spindle-shanks 
like  these  seem  almost  incredible! 
And  alas !  and  woe  is  me !  what  a  me- 
lancholy mumble  firom  blabb«U^ 

.and  slaver-tongue  of  yonder  Pajraly* 
'  tic  still  barbarously  sufiked  to  drag 
himeelf,  occasionally  stall-supported^ 
through  the  pity  of  the  streets ! 

Only  think  ¥nth  vourself  for  a  sin* 
gle  paragraph^  gentle  reader,  of  such 
an  .Othdlo,  after  his  occupation  is 
gone.  Men  of  talents  and  genius,  we 
shall  supnose,  have  thought  proper  not 
to  publish  any  books  during  the  som^ 
mer.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  thert 
is  a  general  dance  and  minstrelsy  of 
the  dunces.  Othdk>  and  his  contri* 
butors  scatter  themselves  diligently 
-up  and  down  as  reporters;  and  not 
an  aas  can  bray,  not  a  ooose  can  gab^ 
.ble,  but  a  Specimen  or  his  performai 
«nce  is  printed  with  suitaUe  and  oo»* 
genial  remarks,  and  oiiculated  throvgk 
town  and  country,  to  the  extent  per- 
haps of  five  hundred  copies  I  No  won* 
der  the  various  old  women  of  botk 
sexes,  kept  thus  constantly  employed^ 
become  pretematorally  void  of  under* 
standing,  under  nressnre  on  the  brain. 
Such  a  life  would  be  daneerous  even 
;to  persons  of  ordinary  intdleot.  But 
•to  the  feeUe  it  is  always  IkUl.  We 
have  been  given  to  under^fcand  that 
a  contributor  of  this  descriptioQ  rare* 
ly  outlives  the  year.  Witfahi  ao  short 
a  period,  like  the  poor  gin-hom,  he 
^eu  blind  and  goes  to  the  dogs.  His 
or  her  place  is  supplied  by  another 
hack,  so  like  its  poor  predeeessor>  that 
the  eye  of  humani^  is  frequently 
cheated  into  the  pafaiftd  belief  that  ft 
isthesamesufl^nngaainaL  For  who 
can  be  bkmed  for  eomparing  the  per^ 
■aonal  identitv  of  a  oeaieltss  anooessioa 
of  unfaaapy  hacks,  all  rat»tailed|  aow^ 
•houghed,  ewoiOieekid*  and  asa<^ar«d 
aUkfr-«like,  too,  in  that  meanest  of  aH 
ooUmxB,  ihat  between  a  dtan,  a  grey^ 
and  a  roan,  eompaimblt  to  nothing  but 
that  of  the  poorest  porter  with  a  dadi 
of  ditch-water,  and  at  all  times  seen 
on  a  hide,  drenched,  through  all  its 
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tatters,  with  unhealthy  sweat  To  say 
nothing  of  the  undistinguidiable  sinii« 
litude  of  the  old  and  new  series  of  8taf« 
ling  yet4ack-lustre  vrall-eyes ! 

It  IS yerv pdnful  toa  portion  o(  the 
public  to  have  protruded  upon  thek 
vision  the  mean  misery  of  such  a  ooa« 
dition  as  this  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
80,  to  see  the  poor  Paralytic  PeriodlcM 
■lontfaing  awi^  at  a  vokmas  of  nerif 
in  prose  or  verse,  like  a  toothless  enr, 
perplexed  by  a  marrow-bone^  which 
he  well  knows  contains  most  exoeUent 
matter,  but  whose  impenetrable  exte* 
rior  he  continues  hopelessly  and  hu»«r 
grily  to  mumble,  eveii  bng  after  h^ 
has  come  to  know  in  anger  that  all 
his  mumbling  must  be  in  vsin. 

At  other  times,  and  in  other  moodi 
of  mind,  the  public  cannot  choose  but 
be  diverted  by  imch  exhibitions*'  For 
is  it  not  diverting  to  see  a  Peiiodicsl 
supported,  not  hy  the  spirits  of  the 
age^  but  1^  the  Small  Beers,  with  nom 
and  then  a  few  Aks  and  Porters  ?  HCM 
oat  jumps  a  cork  widi  such  a  pother) 
that  tlie  very  least  one  expects  u  a  dia* 
chargeof  thunder  and  li^tning-  hnl 
&o-**«  mere  ftitler  of  fhith,  expiring 
with  the  fixed  air  into  something  fetidi 
That  cork  aounds  weH-iHi  deaf  dsnk 
of  a  decided  clianietsr,«*«ihat  ong^t  10 
be  ffOlswcd  huSanter  by  fira  and 
moke,andaboiHnggey«r4ikeg«r^ 
offoaiiiingl»owii>«tout,thatthv«aten^ 
af^  fiUmg  every  twmbler  hi  $ko 
house,  to  overflow  the  pundi^faowl  tiM 
die  diiiing|*ioom  is  like  the  World  d»« 
ring  the  Flood)  and  picton  afler  pio» 
tore  disappears  on  the  walls,  till  wl 
one  is  visible  but  asmall  BarryComA 
wall,  hanging  like  a  bhckamotfr  W« 


load  of  molasses  on  his  shouMeis ;  and 
you  may  turn  it  upside  down  vritboiil 
wakening  lum  from  his  bsrroy  sIubm 
ben.  l^y  a  third.  And  have  yon 
the  effiroDtery  to  call  this  ale?  Out  if 
iancs,  vductaat  and  ropy,  eocapvia^ 
some  tbir^  seconds  of  weeioits  wne; 
in  its  canttous  destent  ftom  bottle  to 
Jug,  and  ooinbining  in  itself  tbecha* 
Tscteis  of  oil  and  vineyr^at  tmoe 
aoureet  and  dullest  of  dmks,  fit,  ont 
of  any  vugetahle  that  ew  pew,  to 
make  an  emetic^  or  spoil  a  sallad. 

Yet  we  doabt  not  that  one  and  all 
of  the  people  cmpbyed' about  iho  con* 
ocm  may  be,  in  their  wav,  very  nsMoU 
able— soioolmastcrs,  who,  insmaU  vil« 
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tiraly  on  their  own  bottonM— ushers 
in  metnmoUtan  iMsademige,  wbose  «n« 
a«al  Miary  yvu^ly  exceeds  twaity 
pounds,  witb  some  bo«rd  and  a  little 
wasbing^-tbiixkrate  acton  on  the 
boards  of  the  Sunrey  or  Addphi*  who 
Wve  generally  a  litmry  turn— ^  play- 
er on  the  hauibojr  in  some  orbbestm 
or  other— oUniturian  preachers,  on 
whose  deeve  thare  may  chance  to  be 
an  undesenred  slur— unfortunate  men 
of  talent  in  the  King's  Bench*-*  m« 
oodotts  boy  or  two  in  Christ's  Hos« 
l4tal«— an  occasional  ^^prentice,  run 
May  itottk  the  Roww^nd  moat  pro«. 
bably  a  cousin  of  Tims»  With  such  q 
¥ariou6  host  of  amtributors,  one  might 
wonder  that  the  concern  is  not  more 
qpirited-^but  then  you  see  the  coQtri- 
Qiitions  of  the  Editor  himself^-a  man 
iinlmown»-4>ut  naturally  emulous  of 
being  a  masteiwspirit  among  slaves^ 
are  as  leaimi  lo  the  whob  mass,  and 
leufter  each  suooeasiye  Number  as  hard 
and  inedible  as  aquartem  loa^  that, 
qrvsty  through  excess  of  old  sab,  has 
lain  great  part  of  a  moon  on  the  baker's 
c(NUit^,  and  afte  having  been  refused 
by  more  than  one  respectable  pauper, 
if  eyed  su^iciously  by  the  next-aoor 
neigbbour's  Newibunoland  dog,  who, . 
In  angry  fear  of  nux  nomica,  growb . 
refusal  of  the  proffered  boon*      ,* 

^'  JPray,  gentle  reader,  what  do  you 
suppose  may  such  a  Periodical  pay  per 
•      '— "Whatt 


i)i^  ?"-««« A  poumL"— •'  What  |  exi- 
tncts  indttded  ?"<^'^  No*  oo-H)ri« 
ginal  pus  or  matter."  There  is  much 
starvation  in  mvik  terms;  for  suppose, 
a  werthjr  contributor  misses  a  montb» 
or  has  his  article  returned  back  upon 
l^ii  hands  I  Of  such  casuaUies  were 
we  thinking,  when  in  the  first  sentence 
pronounced  in  this  Numb^,  we  said 
that  many  A  critic  was  now  an  hunger* 
ed ;  b«t  we  abstain  firom  following  the 

aect  into  its  details,  and  refer  our 
on  to  the  Evidence  delivered  be* 
ieire  the  Committee  appointed  for  En- 
suring into  the  State  of  Wendici^in 
we  lietn^polis. 

We  csnnot  help  feeling  sQme  snr- 
prise  thast  any  Editor  shoidd  persist 
m  being  prsiwled  unon  bv  the  kind 
yet  orn^  ohsrity  of  publisb«ni,  to 
oontinne  in  a  situation^  which,  to  say 
Qii  n  saoile  syllable  of  its  disreputa« 
bk  character  merely  in  a  literanr^  phi* 
liiauiiiic»  and  wjligioMs  point  of  view, 
\  swk^eci  the  boiler  of  it  to  audi 
m  mirely  need  not  j)e  en^ 


In  this  country, 
however  feeble  both  his  mental  and 
bodily  powers,  and  however  neglected 
their  cultivation,  who  ia  not  hopdess* 
br  prevented  by  pone  chronic  disease 
nom  bttsving  himadf  in  some  one  or 
other  of  tke  many  sorta  of  flimpler  ma« 
nual  labour  to  which  no  apprentice- 
4np  is  necessary,  "winch  require  little 
strength  and  no  sklQ,  and  by  which, 
therefore,  except  in  times  of  extraor^ 
dinary  national  difficulty  indeed^  the 
stnpiaest  dolt  that  can  move  Us  fin- 
gors  without  being^aUe  very  accurate*- 
ly  to  count  them,  may  gain  a  more  ho* 
Q9st  and  detent,  a  kss  sosnty  and 
precarious  livelihood,  than  by  vainly 
i^ttempting  to  perform  what  avesarcaa* 
tically  called  the ''  editorial  duties,"  to 
a  dying  periodical,  pronounced  by  the 
ftculty  past  recovery,  continuing  to  die- 
lareas  people  by  the  sig^t  of  its  '^  fUl* 
ing  sickness,"  and,  what  is  most  pain« 
ml  of  all,  maJunff  useperhapsof  exprea* 
sions,  during  the  fits,  that  are  moat 
shocking  to  Christians.   Can  there  be 
a  man  so  utteriy  friendless,  and  left  to 
bimself,  as  never  to  have  be»i  beseech* 
ed  by  a  brother  to  gite  np  such  editor* 
ship,  were  it  even  to  become  taUor  to 
ahamesB-makor,  and  to  devote  the  ro« 
mainder  of  his  days  in  equal  propers 
tions  to  remorse,  penitence,  Kpent* 
ance,  and  the  sewing  on  of  die  ooarsa 
woollen  linings  of  the  oollars  of  dray- 
borsea   belongiiu;   to  that  powerful* 
squadron,  Meux  s  Entire  ? 

Nor  Isour  surpHseiessat  the  pertina« 
dous-^nay,  obstinate  conduct  of  Pub* 
lishera.  Even  at  a  pound  per  sheet  to 
dieFlower  of  theContributors,  andfi£» 
tf  pounds  paid  in  quarterly  instaimenta- 
to  the  Flower  of  an  Editor,  such  mnst 
be  a  hmng  concern.  Sudi  sale  would 
not  pay  paper  and  printing,  were  it  got 
\u^  gratis.  Why  then  continne  it  at  a- 
loss?  We  beg,  if  any  sudi  Periodical, 
there  be-^-and  it  is  a  mere  bypodie- 
da^<*on  the  most  amiabb  grounds, 
that  it  may  be  discontinued.  I^et  the 
Editor^s  aalary  still  go  on,  mnning 
up  to  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  for 
^  fijnst  quarter  after  the  interment 
c^  the  demnet,  and  be  paid  handsome* 
Iv  on  the  very  day  it  becomes  due, 
tnat  he  May  not  want  sndi  of  the 
neoeasaries  of  life  as  he  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  daring  such  an 
incumbency,  while  he  is  looldjsg  sbont 
fbr  an  empioyment  that  feeds  better ; 
93ad  hi  various  cmns,  from  a  crown  to 
a  aoterdgn,  be  doled  oat,  if  necessary^ 
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under  the  cafe  of  trnslees,  to  theoon^ 
tHbutors,  according  to  their  merits: 
and  their  wants^  so  that  the  Publisherff 
may  have  the  pleaaing  reflection^  that 
none  of  their  disdiaiged  critical  hands 
needed  to  die  of  hunser,  within  a  cer- 
tain period  ftcfoi  the  dissolution  of  the 
concern ;  nor,  provided  they  bewared 
of  taming  their  plagiary  of  one  kind 
of  article,  into  pilfering  of  another, 
needed  to  deq>air  of  being  able,  as 
long  indeed  as  they  kept  tolerably  8o« 
bar,  to  count  die  naiUheads  on  the 
ootside  of  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Correction* 

,  Our  readers  will  not  for  a  moment 
think,  that  in  these  few  hurried  re^ 
marks,  (the  best  remarks,  by  the  way, 
are  usually  hurried,)  we  can  mean 
anything  Uke  personality  to  any  Fe* 
nodical.  Publisher,  Contributor,  or 
Editor,  In  an  Essay  like  this,  on  the 
Sxtinction  of  Periooical  Criticism  in 
this  Country,  it  is  necessary  to  pro* 
'dde  for  supposable  cases ;  and  if  any 
living  Periooical  Publication  exist,  an- 
awering  to  this  description,  which  is- 
most  applicaUe  to  several  dead  ones, 
they  must  not  be  incensed  at  our  free- ' 
dam  of  speech ;  and  indeed  they  would 
nave  been  well  entitled  to  take  it  deep*- 
ly  in  dudgeon,  and  much  amiss,  had 
we,  from  political  or  theologiod  odi-^ 
um,  avoided  all  allusion  to  them,  as 
is  the  use  and  wont  of  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals,^ who  foolishly  think,  that  by  a 
paction  among  themselves  never  to  aU 
lude  to  an  enemy,  they  cause  him  to 
cease  to  exist ;  whereas,  instead  of  cea-*  > 
ling  to  exist,  he,,  if  he  be  a  Tory,  and 
moreeroeciallyBhickwood*sMaga2ine, 
comes  down  upon  them  like  a  roc  frcm 
the  sky,  and  grasping  their  gullets  in 
liis  tabns,  squeezes  tne  breath  out  of 
their  bodies,  like  the  dust  out  of  that 
fildiy  vegetable  by  school-boys  ydep* 
ed  the  devil's  snuff-box,  and  hangs 
them  up  to  the  terror  of  the  base  and 
foolish,  the  derision  of  the  wise  and 
high,  tUl  the  scarecrows  yield  to  die 
influence  of  the  seasons,  and  the  things 
of  shreds  and  patches,  giving  their  last 
flutter  to  the  winds,  fall  down,  and 
are  indistinguishably  mingled  for  ever' 
with  their  native  mire. 

Meanwhile  the  greater  Reviews,  the 
Quarterly,  the  Emnburgh,  the  West- 
minster,  the  British  Critic,  all  ken^ 
flourishing,  if  not  all  equally  in  high 
andpahny  state,  still  all  in  health  and 
yigour,  and  with  amphtude  of  shade 
andihdter.  Because  (hey  are  Beriewa 


—only  in  name,  hi  reality,  tb^  sre^ 
Essays,  Pamphlets,  Disooursetf,  Ser« 
mens,  Books,  Lectures,  Iibel»--tii» 
best  that  the  men  cmi  do— and,  atf 
many  of  them  are  the  picked  men  of 
England  and  Scotland,  why  aboold 
not  that  best  be  often  excellent  ?  And 
in  spite  of  all  the  noxious  ingredieots 
sometimeB  unconsciously,  or  carchaa  f 
ly,  or  purposely  mixed  with  the  maae^* 
why  snouid  not  the  bread  thus  baked 
be  often  the  staff  of  life,  on  which  the 
free  people  of  thie  empire  ms^  Irw 
without  fear  of  snapping  it,  the  you^- 
and  active  using  it  likea  leaping  pofey 
or  aiblins  a  shiUela,  the  dd  and  sOff 
like  a  resting  perch,  or  a  eratdi  mt- 
which  to  hobble  on  towards  the  coodbr 
of  everlasting  repose  ? 

The  Magaiines  having  thut  pat 
down  all  the  Reviews,  properly  so  eslW 
ed,  flourish  most  beautiftdly    each 
«*  Like  a  tree  that  graws 

Fast  planted  by  a  ri«sr> 
That  in  its  season  yields  itsfivi^ 
And  its  leaf  iadeth  never." 

Every  now  and  then,  M^pa  her*' 
self  sports  reviewer,  and  gives  an  ao«' 
count  of  a  new  work  of  merit,  widt' 
copious  extracts.   This  ia  found  to  be 
a  great  relief  to  original  matter.  Then, 
she  has  the  supreme  satisfacdon,  twi^ 
or  thriee  a-yotr,  (seldom  oftener,  for^ 
she  is  by  nature  humane,  and  would- 
not,  unprovoked,  hurt  a  fly,>  of  sacri- 
ficing a  victim  to  the  injured  shade  oT 
Duns  Scotu^    She,  Maga— or,  ottjr 
fferbis,  We  Christi^her  North,— hav» 
relaxed  mudi  of  our  former  fetoaty 
-^whidi  was  almost  always  assumed 
aa  a  mask  to  disguise  the  mflnnity  of- 
a  too  weeping  eye  and  a  too  tender: 
heart '  We  somedmes  thiidt,  indeed^^ 
tliat  the  character  of  Mdodi  has  m>* 
bably  been  mudi  misrepresented  by 
writers  on  Idoktry.   Wnile  the  pa«r 
rents  of  the  children  who  were  passed' 
through  the  fire  in  worship  of  Moloch^ 
thought  him,  and  not  witnout  reason, 
the  most  cruel  of  Idols,  why  may  wv 
not  believe  that  hia  eyes  dropt  teaia* 
"  £sist  as  Arabian  trees  their  medicinal* 
gum?"  and  that  he  pided  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  the  Btlle  youngs 
wretches  squaHing  in  the  flames  r  Just 
so  with  us.    Parenta  were'  willing  to 
throw  dieir  first-bom  into  die  fim>  t» 
mdlify  us  toward  their  subse^sMit 
gets— and  did  their  grim  Idol  the  in* 
jusdce  to  think  that  we  enjoyed  th» 
dying  shrieks  of  thdr  poor  poiiy  pfo« 
geny— drinkmg  Ihem  m  fVltkfFmi^ 
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mn  •nJ'inggIng  tmr  long  tail  liktf 
»  tigetpBrnng  oTer  a  nest  of  MDdl  Se* 
poysinajuBgle;  whereas  we  edl  the* 
conadoiis  itar*  to  witness^  that  tadt- 
aacrifieea  ttaak  in  our  nostnlsy  and  th« 
iBoke  thereof  was  ofifensiTe  to  our 
«je8,  to  «  degree  that  could  not  be 
dreamed  of  by  thoee  umatonl  idda* 


nonsense— why^  the  weed  Is  hu>re  de^ 
licatethan  any  flower  -and  like 


Bmtwhatevermight  have  been  the 
tnie  dMvaoler  of  Mdodi^  we  know 
ibat  there  never  was  on  this  earth  » 
■Rider  and  leas  sanguinary  character 
than  Christopher  J^orth.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  hate  we  hobbled  out  of  our 
way  to  avoid  a  wretch  whom  we  saw 
naming  with-  a  vdume  of  what  he 
eafled  poems  in  his  hand,  **  right  slick 
Bway^  hito  the  Jaws  of  destruction* 
WlMt  more  can  an  old  cripple  Editor 
do  te  evince  his  humanity,  than^on  the 
iweeHain  footing  of  a  stKar  or  cmtehi 
teleapover  ahaige  and  ditch,  simply 
to  avoid  sacrificing  a  Cockney  ?— We 
Avon  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
young  poetaster  at  play.  And  when 
we  baiold  him  entering  the  door  of  the 
fiont^diopy  how  can  we  hdp  thinking 
of  the  d^lld  pkying  at  the  door  of  the 
•ocitatrice  den  r  And  jret  here  is  the 
flMB  against  whom  the  Whig  and  Ra« 
^ical  press  so  long  fUminated  its  ca^  ous— and  assume  as  much  solemnity 
ilinmioas  thundersl  Meanwhile  we  sat  as  is  compatible  with  the  manner  of  a 
two  story  hi^  at  Ambrooe's^  like  *^  die  gentleman^  who,  though  he  may  be 
Oianta  of  the  Weatcm  Star/'  and  be«  prosing,  is  not  preaching,  and  instead 
Wd,  wdl-pleased,  the  harmless  dec-    of  enforcing;  orthodoxy  from  the  pul* 


^  The  rath  primrose  that,  forsaken,  diet.*' 

But  strong,  manly,  intrepid  sense/ 
that  scorns  to  revile— sound,  pure,  and 
unadulterated  sensibility,  tiiat  is  too 
proud  to  whine— wit  with  the  quiver^ 
ing  lip,  and  humour  with  the  eye*lid 
dy — smcy  with  the  plumes  that  flut* 
ter,  and  imagination  with  the  pinions 
that  soar^— let  them,  along  with  **  Dis* 
course  of  Reason,"  have  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  to  pursue  their  j^y* 
ful  pastimes  on  holidays,  and  follow 
their  lawful  work  on  every  other  day 
*»-while  Religion  keeps  inviolate  her 
ewn  Sabbath.  What  better  freedonv 
of  the  Press  can  there  be  than  this  ^ 
When  did  we  ever  seek  to  abuse  or 
Abridge  it?  What  blow  was  ever 
struck  by  us  ogainst  the  helpless? 
What  blow  did  the  most  powerful 
ever  aim  at  us  that  we  warded  it  not 
ofi^,  or  if  counters  were  hit,  that  was 
not  returned  with  a  high  rate  of  inte* 
rest,  till  the  aggressor  bit  the  dust, 
and  on  time  being  cdled,  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  immediately 
gave  in? 
But  we  must  be  a  little  more  seri« 


4ddty  playing  a  pret^  knife  and  fork 
/mdte  Mow  our  feet.  On  one  occa^ 
dOD  Ae  conducting  rod,^e  remem* 
-ber^  got  hold  of  a  presumptuous  bit 
of  sa^hv,  and  sent  it  down  into  the 
amall-beer  esUar  with  such  a  stra« 
jnadiythat  vre  verily  believed  the  whole 
habitation  <tf  empty  bottles  had  pe» 
dahed. 

•  Our  meaning  now  breaks  forth  like 
41  Ml  snnbunt.  Our  scorn  of  the 
•menid,  the  finnky  reviewing  race, 
tea  been  generated  by  our  pasmonate 
Jove  of  the  fteedom  of  the  press* 

•  Let  all  men  then  who  are  not  dumb 
apeak  ou^^let  all  men  who  can  spdl 
Md— let  all  men  who  can  write  MS. 
^eod  it  to  the  Printing-office.  What 
dwagh  there  be  pyramida  of  libels 
.piM  up  in  Fatemoster«Row,  till  the 
-wan  ia  dai^ened  — 'let  Christopher 
North  strike  a  srocle  i^ark  £rom  the 
ffini  and  sted  of  his  patent  tinder- 
bex,  and  from  baae  to  apex  the  paper 
pyramid  ia  in  a  blase. 

.  Sa  »adi  fo  all  calnmnjr^w  for 


tnt,  is  instilling— or  raUier  distilling 
it,  in  an  easy  diair  by  the  nde  of  aa 
cheerful  an  evening  fire  as  ever  iUu* 
minated  our  bust  of  the  Baronet  smi* 
ling  alongdde  of  the  dghtless  Mil« 
ton. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Intellect— and 
though  in  saying  so,  we  know  that  we 
oppose  high  authority,  this  is  also  the 
Age  of  Feeling.  No  man  of  genius  need 
fear  the  judgment  of  his  oontempora* 
Ties.  The  wreath  of  glory  may  be  placed 
sooner,  with  louder  and  mora  general 
accldm,  round  these  than  round  those 
tenlples,  both  equally  worthy  ;  but  ob« 
ecurity  diall  not  long  be  the  lot  of  any 
one  to  whom  nature  has  ^ven  **  tbte 
virion  and  the  ftculty  divine."  The 
mind  of  the  age  is  the  judge  of  what 
the  age  brings  forth.  All  the  fiibe  de» 
ddons  of  the  inferior  courts,  pronoun'- 
ced  under  bribe  or  bile,  are  set  aside 
by  that  Lord  Chancellor.  All  authors 
get  theur  heads  into  Chancery  at  kst, 
and  they  draw  them  out  again,  either 
«bavea-  or  shcNn^  bald  beyond  ^ 
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power  of -wig,  or^^our  only  "  cmU 
ed  darlings/^treflied  with,  immortal 

See,  then,  in  how  few  yetrs,  twr 
Qionths,  all  the  tOM  cf.fiadvm  «re 
confirmed  in  their  birth-right.  The 
pettifoggers  are  aU  domhfoondered 
with  their  flawaandfalaehoods.  Their 
ipecial  pleadii^  ia  heard  no  more<-« 
stifled  in  their  mouths  and  throats  at 
hy  the  pahn  of  asodden  hand  that  pa«* 
ralyses  the  tongue  of  the  traduoer« 
The  lips,  that,  fivid  with  envy,  onee 
spat  law  to  genius,  *'  that  diartered 
Libertine"  in  Imagination's  sky,  are 
now  white  in  despair,  and  utter  not  • 
word,  or  perhspa,  in  shrivelled  solilo* 
quies,  mutter  curses  against  the  eagle'a 
wing  darkenhie  in  the  storm,  or 
)>rightening  in  tne  sunshine. 

All  the  criticism  in  the  world  will 
not  now-a-days  defiraud  a  man  of  go* 
nius,  who  does  anything  like  jusooe 
lo  himself,  one  year  out  of  any  eon^ 
Ittdemble  portion  of  his  full  and  wdl« 
assured  reward.  The  world,  thank 
God,  thinks  for  itself,  and,  at  the  a« 
of  six  thousand,  it  is  entitled  to  do 
•0,  and  to  settle  annuities  on  all  its 
superannuated  tutors.  Yet  the  worid 
is  not  rash*  It  takes  ita  own  time 
4o  consider.  It  overhauls  document^ 
and  has  an  eye  not  to  be  deceived  hy 
4he  most  skilful  forgeries.  It  hc^da 
the  note  between  its  eye  and  the  light 
jof  heaven,  and  if  the  inimitable  wa« 
4er«mark,  the  maay-twisted  hues  of 
the  showery  bow,  be  not  there,  it 
jcrumples  up  the  vain  deception,  which 
is  sunered  to  circulate  no  more.  What 
ibigery  of  the  year  1800  is  now  at* 
tempted  to  be  passed  off,  even  on  the 
most  ovdukms  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters? Who  refuses  the  hand-writing 
of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Cole^ 
ridge,  Southey,  or  die  rest  who  have 
.property  in  the  woods  and  forests  of 
Parnassus— and  who  never  can  be 
bankrupts,  till  all  her  sacred  groves 
•shall  be  consumed  ? 

If  we  be  right  in  asserting,  that 
-aoeh  is  the  temper— disposition  spii 
rit  of  the  age,  why  all  this  row  sm 
rumpus,  all  this  biamey  and  bodie- 
tatien,  about  educating  the  peofde? 
.The  people  are  all  ^ttiug  thensdvea 
.educated  as  fiiat  as  is  possible,  and  ia 
•tile  caly  way  that  is  possible*  The 
jninds  of  men  of  talents  and  geoiua 
are  free  -their  productions  are  f re^ 
ly  scatAered-— say  rather  lavished  afl 
jinmad,  and  ia  all  departmtois  of 


pferi 

thought  Therg faa geaawdHndliBg* 
all  over  the  face  of  8ocietv—*iio|  move* 
ly  a  beacon  here-^r  a  bonfire  thera 
•f-but  an  universal  and  ateaily  lisbt,^ 
penetrating  into  the  rlsrtisnt  hcUe^* 
asid  often  out  of  the  meanaat  matertala 
making  glorious  combustion*  The  fi«» 
ia  as  inooenons  aa  it  k  bright.  But 
not  innocuous  only,  bum  where  ife 
miy,'  biit  -a  bkssmg.  Is  itr  to  be 
thcmght,  that  sudt  llMit  will  not  alas 
Miter  the  poor  man's  hut?  Or  that.  If 
it  does,  what  to  otfaen  is  a  boon  to 
him  will  be  a  curse?  Ne>  uKMMm^ 
ledge  is  not  oidy  power,  but  it  iavirtae. 
Ignoraaee  is  not  only  wtalmcs^  hot 
itisvioe.  Thus  the  asme men,  that 
in  darkness  grope  their  way  to  tone 
and  misery,  in  lig^  vrillwalk  ^Mb 
way  to  righteousneai  and  cementmciit; 
Who  is  he,  that  under  the  Chiiitiaa 
dispensstion  will  dare  to  talk  ef  tlM 
lower  orders  when  the  queatasn  i> 


about  the  ridits  and  privileflea  of  has 
'       -  ^     GodFsi 


ings  formed  afler  ( „_  _ 

Wno  will  grudge  kneiriedge  to  tlie 
lather,  at  whose  knees  he  sat  by  tlie 
eottage  ing^e— to  the  mother  who  bora 
him^poor  as  diey  bodi  mar  I 
the  sisters  and  brothers  wae 


rocked  with  him  hi  die  asmecradls  n 
aithoagh  they  may  continue  ifl  thalt 
livea  long  to  spin  or  ploagh,  wUla 
he  may  every  Sabbath  be  fnaMmg 
Awm  a  pulpit,  Itatatfingen  week-dqra 
£rom  a  Ftofinsor'a  duor,  harangsiaig 
from  die  beacheief  St  Stephen's  Cba* 
pd,  or  proaoundng  doom  of  fwlaaa^ 
or  of  life,  frooi  the  judgment  aaat? 

If  there  be  in  the*natioB  thislafe 
and  this  power  of  Imowledgft  sad  af 
truth,  it  mast  spread  of  itsdf  finna 
highest  to  kiweat— and  the  transmit 
aion  ef  tlie  Mght,  perhaps,  can  Mthsr 
be  mudl  hindered  nor  mudi  espaiie 
ted  by  anv  means  or  mdMuiaa  cape* 
'CiaUy  devued  te  one  or  oCkat  of  sadi 
purposes.  If  there  be  a  <' pure  raiW 
ipon  breathing  household  laws,"  thsra 
cannot  be  ignorance,  if  there  be-  a 
'lioble  ahilosanliy  aad  a  aoble  litata* 
tare,  their  ianaeace  will  aot  be  mm^ 
fined  to  coUflgea  aad  haQs,  batitwii 
pervade psiaces and  hats.  V^iAflmh 


reUg^dn,  sndi  phiksophy,  aad  i 

Ittemtnre,  and  wkk  estahh' ' 

-audi  as  ours  are,  ] 

'  version  or  t 

be  uneducated  i 

•florrapted,  aad  its  i 

our  philosophy  -be  aoepticai,  aaA  s|i 

doctors  dsisb^^-rif  4mr.ltlaMlu1a.be 


ursaie,  pmsrasd  tfiram  pssw 
r  decay,  how  eaa  die  pusafai 
icated?  Ifoor  TdiflMMi  or 
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prilntgd^  ttid  (Ott^wstk  of  genuiBieiw 
sualiBts  itt<  imi^itiatioti«^tlM  what 
shall  aave  tlie  people,  educated  Cfr  iiot» 
fiom  wiokedtteiB  and  debasettent? 
In  mamy  papts  of  Great  BiitaiBj  the 

CoplOy  mm  sHnttion^  are  igiutfanu 
odi  may  be  done,  and  is  doing/ for 
limiy  to  pat  them  into  a  eondition 
for  aoquinng  knowledge.  But,  gene* 
vaUy  speaking,  the  country  is  edac»- 
ted— almost  sufficifintly  well  educated 
«^-«s,  for  example^  almost  all  the  Low- 
lands of  Sootlaiid— and  what  is  chiefly 
Beoeanry^  it  to  preserve  among  them 
a  right  spirit-^ttiat  is>  a  lo?e  of  the 
right  Idnd  of  knowled^,*— and  not  tor 
sttfifer  them  to  imagine  that  a  anperfi* 
dal  aequaintanoe  mth  certain  sorts  of 
kmowledge,  confined  principally  to 
physical  objects,  ispaiamount  and  all- 
M-all.  The  more  they  can  bebvough^ 
ta  know  of  such  things  the  better— and 
die  ^ery  necesdties  of  their  conditions 
and  occupations  will  force  them  to  seek 
suoh  knowledge ;  but  never  on^ttheir 
teachers  to  lead,  or  allow  Uion  to 
tfaiiik,  that  a  knowlei^e  of  mechanical 
forces,  useful  to  all,  and  indispeiisa- 
Ue  to  many,  is  to  be  pursued  at  the' 
expense  of  indifl^rence,  or  neglect  of 
for  hi^^ier  and  holier  truths,  of  which 
the  feeling  and  the  sanction  are  sure 
to  be  weaJoened  or  destroyed  by  dis- 
use'—and  the  mere  blunting  of  whidi, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  extinction,  is  a 
loss  that  never  can,  in  any  dqipree 
whatever,  be  compensated  bv  all  the 
woridly  wiadom,  wit,  ingenuity,  dex« 
lerity,  or  skill,  that^poor  man,  living 
and  10  live  by  labour,  could  ever  a^> 
quire  by  the  united  felicity  of  geniuif 
andfoitane. 

Our  pen  has  got,  what  may  ner« 
haps  to  somea^ppear  rather  a  ramming 
aort  of  way  of  its  own — ^yet  probably, 
we  keep  aa  doae  to  the  main  road  of 
oar  argument  as  the  Jolters.  We  have 
been  wrowingout  a  few  hints— 4ie8ul* 
tory,  but  not  disooBnected— on  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  this 
aga^  in  this  country,  to  thmk  for  itsdf 
— 4)egiatting,  after  oar  fashion,  with  a 
view  of  the  sobject  seemingly  not  very 
important— and  descending  very  k>w 
for  iUustratiaas— «nd  then  gradually 
and  naturally  rising  to  mora  serious 
speeolatHNh-Hmd  tooohtng  on  die  go* 
iienl*«ondaticB  and  praq^eds  of  Uie 
great  body  of  our  people. 

Now,  we  are  thus  kfd  pleannUy  to  a 
point,  fkom  which  we  had  intended  to 
negin>  on  the  v^ry  ilrst  dip  of  oar.pen 


into  the  ddphtn^-*-namely,  to  the  oon« 
sideration  of  what  are  called  the  Lower 
Orders,  as  the  subjects  oS  fictitious 
composition  with  a  moral  aim,  scope, 
and  tendency.  Not  to  go  deeply  or 
widely  into  such  inquiry,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  must  be,  and  long  have 
been,  much  of  true  grandeur  ami  no«- 
bility  of  nature  in  those  orders  of  the 
people,  that,  omitting  mtnjr  other 
names,  have  famished  materials  for' 
the  very  highest  powers  to  mould  and 
workapon--Mif  Crabbe,  Bums,  Words* 
worth,  and  Scott. 

The  Wlugs  say  they  are  distinguish* 
ed  bv  their  enlightened  love  of  the* 
people.  If  so,  we  are  a  Whig.  But' 
an  enlightened  love  of  the  people  may 
be  ahown  in  many  other  ways  than  by 
advocating  Annual  or  Triennial  Parlia* 
ments,  wuhing  to  extend  Suffrage  till 
it  be  almost  universal^  founding  M^^ 
cbanical  Institutions,  pulling  down' 
Hospitals,  and  abolishing  the  Poor 
Laws.  It  flMy  be  shown  by  studying 
their  character,  and  holding  it  up  to 
aflfection  and  admiration,  in  worlu  of 
which  a  delight  in  the  virtues  that 
adorn  their  condition  is  the  life  and 
the  souL  Now,  most  men  of  genius 
who  have  been  Whigs,— and  bigoted 
aa  we  fesr  we  are  in  polidcs,  we  do 
not  deny  that  men  of  genius  there  have 
been,  who  have  at  least  been  but  in* 
difibrent  Toriea— have  been  too  highly 
aristoeratical,  to  stoop  to  employ  tlieir 
genius  on  such  vulgar  subject-matter 
as  the  Poor.  It  seemed  as  ^  the  smoke 
of  their  criba  and  cabins  came  often* 
nrdy  ^'  between  the  wind  and  thei# 
Bobilitv."  We  may  be  wrons— and  if 
so,  we  nope,  and  do  not  fear,  mat  some 
Wh^  magazine  or  newspaper  will 
have  the  landnen  to  set  us  right-^ 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that}your 
Tory  man  of  genius  has  generally  had 
the  warmest  side  towaras  the  lower 
orders— has  shewn  himself,  in  his  re« 
presentation  of  human  lifo,  most  fa* 
miliar  at  the  Farmer's  Ingle,  and  ill 
the  Shepherd's  Shieling,  imd  even  in 
the  Workshop  or  Dwelling  house  of 
the  Artificer.  Mr  Crabbe,  we  think,  ia 
a  Whig— Wordsw<vth  and  Scott  are 
Tories.  Now,  much  as  we  admire 
Mr  Crabbe's  extraordinary  talents  fbr 
observation  and  description,  we  can* 
not  for  our  aouls  love  and  venerate 
him  as  a  poet,  as  we  love  and  vene* 
rate  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  Bums 
was  Wh^;gish— but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  for  he  was  himself  a  poor 
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man  and  protd—ttDd  tiHde  and  po* 
verty  will  make  a  Whig  of  the  only 
and  dutiful  son  of  a  father  belieTing 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Besides^ 
he  had  not  become  a  Whig^  when  at 
the  plough  tail  he  wrote  the  Saturday 
^^ighty  and  the  Address  to  the  Daisy-— 
and  during  the  composition  of  his 
loye  lyrics,  he  was  a  manifest  Tory* 
Let  us  say  a  few  words,  then,  about 
Crabbe,  and  BUmt,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Scott^not  with  the  view  of  il- 
lustrating this  whim  of  ours  about 
Whig  and  Tory  poets,  but  simply  by 
way  of  whiliog  away  a  fireside  hour 
or  two  with  some  general  iliicussicai 
€ii  their  comparative  merits. 

Crabbe  is  a  writer  of  masculine  ge« 
nius,  who,  on  whatever  he  touches, 
leaves  marks  of  a  visorous  hand*  It 
may  be  said,  that  he  seldom  fully 
treats  a  subject.  He  tells  a  story ;  he 
carries  through  his  narrative  right  for^ 
ward,  from  b^inning  to  end.  Thia 
the  reader  can  depend  upon.  But  that 
he  will  draw  out  the  resources  of  hia 
subject,  that  he  will  bring  out  into 
fulness  of  effect  its  mournfulness,  its 
beauty,  its  gloomy  grandeur,  or  even 
its  bitterness  and  indignation,  this  ia 
not  to  be  counted  on.  What  parts  will 
be  given  vrith  detail,  a  tedious  dia* 
kwue,  or  a  scene  of  anguish— what 
will  be  wrought  with  poetical  colour* 
ing,  a  passage  of  mere  indifference,  or 
of  great  importance,  to  the  whole—of, 
this  the  reader  can  anticipate  nothing. 
He  is  on  no  certainty  witn  his  author, 
till  a  thing  is  done^  A  defect,  surely ; 
since  great  part  of  the  whole  effect  of 
poetry  lies  in  continually  raising  and 
fulfilling  expectation. 

Two  features  of  Mr  Crabbe's  poetry 
seem  chiefly  to  characterize  it  m  po« 
pular  opinion.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
poet  having  great  acquaintance  with 
tlie  realities  of  ordinary  life ;  and  as  a 
writer,  making  his  representations  of 
human  nature  just  within  the  verge 
of  calumny — whose  statements  are  not 
ialse,  but  the  impreaions  they  leave 
are. 

Mr  Crabbe  would  too  often  seem  to 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  take 
from  the  life  of  the  people  subjects  for 
deiineaiion,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  talent 
were  to  delineate,  and  hid  no  higher 
end  than  to  exercise  it.  They  are 
Studies  of  an  artist— a  great  one,  un<« 
doubtedly— who  amuses  himself  with 
drawing  from  nature,  without  any 
ycry  particular  choice,  as  it  might 
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seem,  of  the  snlQeel^  ^Hw  temper 
of  his  apirit,  the  cist  of  his  genioe, 
it  may  be  said,  iletennine  a  choice 
of  the  eubiect,  aa  wdl  as  of  the 
manner  a£  handlii^  it,  as  ia  evinced 
bv  the  common  impresskm  of  the 
gloom  and  bitterness  of  his  poetry.  It 
may  be  so.  Yet  we  doubt  if  this  wiU 
imply  anything  more  than  that  he  am 
erdses  tlie  talent  in  whidi  he  exods, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  excels  ia 
it.  He  can  paint  reality,  often  in  it» 
own  vividnesis,  sometimes  in  its  own 
hardness.  He  does  not  refuse  himsdf 
to  greatness,  to  beauty,  to  pathos,, 
when  he  finds  it ;  but  he  is  just  mm 
Beady— 4t  would  be  nigust  to  say  readi>« 
er— to  paint  coarseness,  meanness,  and 
that  callousness  of  depravdL  hearts,  e£ 
which  the  sight  almost  shuts  op  the 
consciousness  of  feeling  in  oar  own» 
Kow,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ft 
man  who  will  walk  throog^  kmer  Itfir 
in  this  countqr,  with  an  eye  eager  to 
catch  only  stnking  subjects  for  bis 
pencil,  will  paint  much  below  the  just 
tone  of  poetry,  and  will  leave  by  htt 
works  an  unfavourable,  perhaps  a  roi* 
volting,  impression  of  his  genius  and 
his  subject.  What  is  worst  in  such 
life  u  most  oonspicoouB— -what  is  good 
is  unobtrusive. 

.  Notwithstanding  any  truth  thertf 
may  be  in  these  observations,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  every  one  to  escape  ftmn 
the  common  impression,  that  when  Mr 
Crabbe  begina  to  rail,  ^  is  at  home  ; 
and  that  when  he  gets  among  seeoet 
of  dark  passions,  among  revenges  and 
hates,  or  begins  to  tread  the  haunts  of 
outlaws,  he  walks  with  mortcomvatBd, 
and  his  verse  takes  more  the  strain  o£ 
a  genial  inspiration.  If  so,  he  might 
have  been  a  greater  poet ;  and  the  aln 
sence  of  all  pnrpoie,  the  mere  miseeU 
laneousness  of  his  poetry  in  aeneraly 
would  show  that  he  Jias  not  sufficknw 
ly  known  himselfl 

Mr  Crabbe's  stories  are  sddem  po-i 
etically  hung  together.  Hiscs&sesare 
not  poetical  causes.  They  are  down* 
right  reality.  Something  that  hkp^ 
pened  o'  Wednesday-^iard  matter  of 
fact.  Not  that  there  is  any  defidency 
of  improbable  causes  upon  occasion^ 
either,  but  there  ia  no  principle  or 
consistency— an  incongruous  mixtare 
of  romance  apd  the  news  of  the  nexi 
Parish. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  parts  ai  Mr 

Crabbe  are  unconnected  passages,  de^ 

scriptions»    anecdote^t,  or 
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which  if  dnwn  under  one  purpose 
^d  dispatched — ^Uke  the  landlady  who' 
died  holding  her  keys^  where  one  con- 
ation carries  the  writer  through, 
before  he  has  got  time  to  grow  cold 
npon  it.  There  certainly  is  a  want  of 
depth  of  mind  in  the  mind  of  this 
poet — of  thought  What  can  be 
thrown  off  at  once  is  done  well,  but 
what  goes  further  is  incomplete.  There^ 
is  neither  the  fhlness  of  nature,  nor 
the  fulness  of  an  artisfs  composition, 
but  a  baldness  and  a  fortuitous'  con- 
Catenation.  For  our  own  part,  we 
often  and  often  feel,  in  reading  Crabbe, 
Chat  had  he  known  more  about  the 
niatter,  he  would  have  drawn  his  pen 
through  many  of  his  very  ablest  com- 
|K)8itions,  from  beginning  to  end,  say- 
*ii'g> "  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  true, 
but  I  now  see  that  it  is  all  false."  For 
Che  whole  imagery,  and  much  of  the 
sentiment  of  a  poem,  may  be  true  to 
fiature ;  and  yet,  either  the  absence  or 
(yresence  of  something  may  utterly  vi- 
tiate it,  and  render  n  libellous.  The 
poet  who  composes  cooUv  from  cool 
Observation — and  Mr  Crabbe  seems  to 
us  to  be  such  a  poet — will  be  much 
more  apt  to  overlook  and  to  fall  into 
blunders,  omissions,  mistakes,  and  er- 
rors, than  the  poet,  whose  quiet  eye, 
(such  as  Wordsworth  for  instance,^  not 
tin  watchful  of  hisbre^ren,  sees  wnere 
the  noblest  harvests  are  to  be  reaped, 
^hile  *'  it  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own 
heart." 

It  is  one  bold  and  generous  enter- 
ftrise  of  genius  to  draw  poetry  from 
the  ordinary  lives  of  ordinary  men. 
It  is  trusting  in  the  depth  and  power 
of  nature  to  believe,  that  even  in  such 
lifb  her  spirit  is  not  extinct  nor  sup- 
pressed, that  it  can  be  found  there. 
And  drawn  forth  into  expression,  and 
Chat  there  is  a  sympathy  alive  to  re- 
ceive its  just  represflitations.  This 
Burns  did  by  the  impulse  of  native 
genius.  This  Wordsworth  has  done 
under  the  guidance  of  philosophic 
ihough  t  This  Crabbe  too  has  done— 
almost  unwillingly  as  it  might  seem— 
when  the  strong  conceptions  of  his 
Working  mind  have  earned  him  away 
for  a  little  while  f^om  his  bare  deline- 
ations of  rcalitjr.  For  the  ordinary 
view  that  has  reigned  in  Mr  Crabbe  s 
eomposition  of  poetry,  might  seem  to 
be  that  words  and  numbers  might 
make  anything  into  verse;  and  not 
that  higher  view  which  seems  to  prc-» 
Tifl  in  Bums  and  Wordsworth,  that 
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the  spuit  of  deHneatkn  may  make  any- 
thing into  poetry*  What  does  indeed* 
He  in  common  life— what  it  can  yield 
to  poetry — what  it  may  bear  within 
itself  far  above  poetry — no  one  can 
tell ;  neither  a  town  critic  of  one  score, 
with  a  brown  curled  wig,  nor  a  coun- 
try minister  of  fourscore  years,  with 
smooth,  silvery,  natural  hair.  That 
it  will  yield  materials  to  poetry  such 
as  would  not  have  been  expected  tilt 
genius  produced  them,  we  now  knoW 
as  a  fact  of  our  late  literature,  and  a 
fact  that  will  be  to  the  immortal  glory 
of  the  age. 

Now,  observe,  that  in  what  is  drawn 
from  the  life  of  the  people,  it  is  not  to 
be  said  that  life  is  to  be  exalted.    In 
Wordsworth,  indeed.  It  is  exalted— 
almost  universally.    In  Burns  it  is 
sometimes — but  generally  not.    This 
much,    however,    seems  certain, — it 
ought  never  to    be   degraded.      In 
Crabbe  it  often  is  degraded.    Crabbe 
draws  the  face  of  things — they  dratwr 
Its  spirit.  Wordsworth  draws  the  life 
of  the  people,  as  a  part  of  that  univer- 
sal nature  which  he  contemplates  and 
loves.    Burns,  as  the  life  which  him- 
self has  lived ;  in  which  he  has  found 
his  Joy  and  his  sorrow ;  which  he  loves 
as  his  own,  as  having  been  that  of  his 
forefathers,  and  which  he  hones  and 
trusts,  will  be  the  life  of  his  onildren. 
Crabbe  writes  of  it  as  an  observer,  fond 
of  criticizing,  and  somewhat  inclined 
to  disparage.    If  we  should  doubt  for 
a  moment  the  truth  of  Wordsworth's 
pictures,  as  pictures  of  reality,  still  we 
could  not  question  his  right  to  make 
them  what  they  are ;  and  such  imagi- 
nary representations  of  men  in  his 
scenes  of  nature,  seem  fit  inhabitants 
of  those  scenes.    If  the  character  be 
ideal,  the  elements  of  the  character 
are  in  nature.    But  there  is  far  more 
than  this  in  that  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
devoted  to  the  delineation  of  humble 
life.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
he  has  drawn  with  love  and  reverence 
that  natural  life  of  man  which  he  has 
so  earnestly  contemplated — ^biit  in  the 
midst  of  his  pictures  his  own  presence 
is  felt.    Anu  his  reader  does  not  go 
on,  without  feeling  himself  bound  con- 
tinually in  dearer  love  to  hira  who  has 
opened  up  for  him  the  secrets  of  his 
own  spirit,  without    recognising  in 
himself  the  enlarging  capacity,  tlie 
growing  power,  the  unfolding  sensi- 
bilities, into  which  a  strong  sympathy 
has  infused  new  energies  of  life.    * 
3  Z 
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With  respect  to  Burns,  we  have 
mniple  bdief— and  are  satisfieil.  He 
writes  witb  a  genial  fervour  of  lore— 
with  a  beating  heart.  The  tide  of 
life  which  rolled  in  his  veins  flowed 
through  his  song.  Yet  his  genius, 
too,  has  cast  its  own  lights  upon  that 
picture.  There  are  touches  there 
which  were  not  borrowed  from  nature,, 
and  peoplings  of  fancy  in  the  midst  of 
acknowledged  realities.  Every  one 
who  reads,  feels  that  he  is  not  moved 
merely,  softened,  amused  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  living  nature,  but  that 
ne  is  borne  along  in  an  unison  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  with  the  poet  him- 
self. He  feels  himself  elate  in  new 
strength,  while  he  accompanies  the 
steps  of  the  fine,  free,  bold,  rustic 
genius,  ranging  its  own  heights,  or 
searching  the  secret  paths  that  lead  to 
its  own  Ddoved  haunts  of  peculiar  and 
appropriate  inspiration.  Or  our  pa- 
triotic heart  leaps  within  us  when  we 
look 
^  On  him,  who  walked  in  giorj  and  in 

joy. 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  rnoun* 
tain  side.** 

As  to  Crabbe,  if  we  bdieve,  it  is 
often  jast  what  we  try  not  to  do.  He 
gives  us  a  picture  of  reality,  which 
repels  our  belief  while  it  commands 
it.  He  drives  us  out  of  the  region  of 
poetry;  and  if  we  are  compiled  to 
believe,  we  ask  why  we  must  meei 
that  in  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
ought  to  have  been  evidence  before 
the  Committees  of  Mendicity  or  Po- 
lice? 

Unlike  to  that  of  Burns  or  Words- 
worth,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  ge- 
nius of  this  author  alienates  the  spurit 
of  his  reader  ?  for  not  only  is  there 
a  continual  painful  sense  that  he  is 
describing  a  life,  which,  though  he 
lias  considered  shrewdly,  he  has  never 
Justly  known ;  but  there  is  felt  a  yet 
more  deadening  consciousness  of  the 
repression  within  ourselves  of  feelings, 
of  the  contraction  within  ourselves  of 
thought.  We  often  make  positive  loss 
from  accompanying  his  steps,  and  no 
acquisition.  We  leave  off,  saddened, 
disneartened,  dispirited,  and  weak. 
We  have  found  no  friend  in  the  poet« 
to  whom  we  were  willing  to  surren- 
der our  hearts,  but  too  often  a  sneer- 
ing cynic,  who  shows  us  insultingly 
that  ne  knows  and  understands  the 
beauty  we  prize,  and  then  plucks  it 
to  pieces  before  our  very  face. 


Prffaec  to  a  RevUv:  of  Ike  C^<>'* 

Ilow  heavily  in|;eneral  does  the  nar^ 
rative  of  Crabbe  drag  on !  Not  be- 
cause there  is  not  life  in  the  manner  of 
relation,  but  because  there  is  no  life 
in  the  story  itself  he  rektes— -because 
there  is  seldom  or  never  genius  brea- 
thing in  the  linking  u^ether  of  the 
incidents  he  has  selected  from  the  on- 
goings of  human  beings  before  his 
eyes.  Instead  of  the  deep-thrilling, 
and  often  occult  and  mysterious  Cau- 
sation which  indeed  reigns  over  lifer 
and  of  which  great  poets  and  writers 
of  romance  have  in  their  representa- 
tions caught  shadowy  and  fearfiil 
reflections,  he  binds  his  events  iogp* 
ther  by  threads  lying  on  life's  surface. 
His  events  are  not  the  living  brood  of 
a  dark  and  mighty  Power,  which  spring 
up  on  the  earth  to  affright  and  trouble 
it  They  walk  over  it  in  orderl?  and 
regular  procession,  in  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  the  marshalling  hand  of  their 
Choregus.  The  highest  poetical  coo* 
ceptiou  of  incident  or  story  may  be  iU 
lustrated  out  of  the  old  Greek  Fable, 
by  the  terrific  passions  cast  into  hn- 
man  breasts  from  the  hands  of  aven- 
ging deities — ^by  the  overhangiiig  fate 
which  pursues  the  steps  of  CEdipiiSr 
guiding  him  in  its  darkness  tounwil* 
Ung  crime — ^by  the  decreet  which  en« 
join  Orestes  to  the  act  of  vmrldlj  re* 
tribution,  and  then  punish  him  in  iti 
fulfilment.  These  dark  dim  visiopfl 
of  the  world  of  man,  which  show  him 
living  in  part  in  intelligible  soffir^ 
ings,  and  in  part  under  unintelligib|e 
agencies,  if  they  exaggerate  hia  c^idi^ 
tion,  show  it  at  least  in  the  colouit 
in  which  it  appears  to  the  troubled  and 
awful  imagination.  They  shew  the 
strong-limbed  mariner  tossing  on  the 
billows  which  he  btiffbta,  whirlii^  ill 
theur  eddies,  living  yet  by  the  atrug« 


gles  of  his  human  strengih,  but  \ 
knowing  at  what  moment  he  may  be 
dashed  in  pieces,  or  swallowed  up,  and 
discovering,  by  the  lightnin»  that 
blaze  over  him,  nothing  but  the  k% 
on  which  he  is  tempest-driven.  The 
Fables  of  Shakspeare,  as  thej  appear 
in  his  works,  are  created  in  imagina^ 
tion,  and  hold  a  middle  place  between 
this  fearfid  Causation,  and  the  ordina« 
ry  realities  of  life.  Thev  are  realities 
half-shadowed.  The  stones  of  Crabbe 
are  on  the  other  extreme  pcnnt  of  the 
line.  His  causes  of  events  are  sedu« 
lously  chosen  out  of  the  roost  intelligi-  - 
ble,  and  incontestable  realities ;  and 
he  makes  the  current  of  human  lif« 
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run  yet  shallower  tdan  it  appears  ercn 
to  the  uDiliscerhing  eyes  or  ordiuary 
experience. 
y^  Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  genius^ 
/^y'^t  have  said  little  or  nothing  during 
^  the  last  three  or  four  years^  for  reasons 
inffidently  obvious  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. His  works  went  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  to  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth.  Somehow  or  other  they 
liave  uniformly  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance about  the  end  or  beginning  of 
Che  month,  just  as  Maga,  like  ''  a 
Burnished  fly  in  pride  of  May,"  has 
been  bouncing  out  of  the  front- door  of 
IT,  Prince's  Street,  to  the  never-end- 
ing delight  and  astonishment  of  man- 
kind. Now,  why  print,  in  a  univer- 
sally read  Periodical,  long  screeds  of 
extracts  from  a  universally  read  Novel 
Or  Romance,  nublished  a  week  before  ? 
Suchaprooeeoing  could  benefit  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child ;  Sir  Walter 
—gentle  reader^piccaninny.  There- 
fore, while  all  the  other  Monthlies 
were  but  too  happ]^  to  fill  their  other- 
wise dim  pages  with  tnright  passages 
from  Quentin  Durward  and  Wood- 
stock, 80  that  all  their  subscribers 
were  furnished  with  duplicates  of  the 
tidbits,  we  never «'  fashed  our  thoom," 
•8  James  would  say,  with  what  was 
justly-  oomman^g  the  delight  and 
sdmiration  of  the  whole  world;  but 
iberdy  took  care  that ''  this  should  be 
«i  excellent  Number,''  with  a  masterly 
political  article  at  the  b^;inning— in 
the  middle,  a  capital  critique^-«t  the 
dose,  an  inimitable  Noctes.  For  the 
first  fortnight,  or  so,  not  an  eye  look- 
ed at  us ;  but  whit  an  atom  of  morti- 
fication felt  we,  fbr  we  knew  that 
*'  there  was  a  braw  time  coming," 
and  that  ere  the  second  Sunday,  the 
sides  of  our  subscribers  would  be  split- 
ting at  the  scenes  in  Ambrose's ;  their 
beurts  beating  to  a  toudi  of  the  pathe- 
tic id  an  article  on  Poetry ;  and  their 
itoinds  convinced  by  truly  British  opi- 
nions and  sentiments,  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed, while  the  faint-hearted  stood 
s^pe,  in  an  utter  demolition  of  Hus- 
kisson  and  Free  Trade,  and  a  total 
sguabash  of  oil  Coalitions,  who,  strut 
«nd  bluster  as  they  may,  uniformly 
feel  themselves  in  an  awkward  predi- 
cament, and  in  vain  endeavour  to  sink 
their  names  as  well  as  their  characters, 
hurriedly  hiding- in  their  bosoms  the 
bodges  in  which  they  once  gloried,  and 
of  which  the  peeping  edge  still  be- 
trays their  mutual  anger^  £»r,  and  din- 
honour. 
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Neither  took  we  ever  any  part_,  nor 
did  we  ever  on  any  occasion  so  much 
as  allude  to  the  silliest  of  all  rcconlcd 
controversies  on  the  Fatbcrship  of  thd 
Novds  and  Romances  by  the  Autlior 
of  Waverley.  He,  she,  or  it,  that 
knew  not  that  Sir  Waller  begot  them 
all,  was  a  fool  of  the  first  order,  and 
that  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  die 
subject.  Mr  Adolphus,  the  able  son 
of  an  able  father,  brought  the  charge 
home  to  the  Baronet,  with  about  as 
much  ease  to  himself  ashe  would  have 
proved  that  the  light  that  daily  over* 
flows  the  green  earth  and  sea  proceed- 
ed from  tne  sun.  While  the  Glasgow 
Gander,  of  whose' faiher  we  know  no- 
thing, but  who,  we  presume,  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  was  an  animal  of  the 
same  species,  gabbled  the  Gorbals  in* 
t6a  philosophical. conviction  that  all 
the  said  works  were  the  production  of 
a  Lady — so  nice  his  perception  and 
discrimination  of  the  qualities  of  the 
female  character !  Thank  Heaven,  con« 
versation  in  companies  will  no  more 
Be  disgustful  witn  idiot  speculation  on 
(hat  point,«-while  the  twenty  persons' 
and  upwards,  who,  it  seems,  were, 
alonff  with  all  the  rational  rest  of 
mankind,  let  into  Sir  Walter's  confi- 
dence,  must  no  longer  hold  their  heads 
h^er,  and  their  voices  lower,  whea 
the  Author  of  the  Waverlev  Novels  is 
spoken  of,  or  put  on  faces  of  blank  stu* 
]ndity  or  brazen  impudence,  in  case 
their  wondrous  secret  mig^t  be  be- 
trayed by  comer  of  mouth,  or  eye,  or 
nose — ^butreduced  to  the  rank  and  con* 
dition  of  ordinary  men,  with  no  mys* 
tery  weighing  on  dieir  minds,  and 

gilpitating  at  their  hearts,  and  duro- 
undering  their  speech,  they  may 
now  be  able  to  drink  a  ^ass  of  wine 
with  a  friend  across  the  table,  without 
assuming  the  solemnity  of  Solomon,  or 
the  indescribable  expression  of  Prester 
John. 

If  anything  could  ever  have  given 
us  a  slight  sensation  of  sickness  to- 
wards even  the  most  tndiflerent  things 
in  those  unequalled  Works,  it  would 
haVe  been  the  worse  than  childish  and 
old-womamsh  maundering  and  dri- 
▼elling  with  which  sometimes,  even 
before  publication,  the  blue-^toddng 
coteries  of  Edinburgh  overflowed. 
Obscure  people  occasionally  contrived ' 
by  hook  and  crook  to  get  what,  with 
tlie  most  ludicrous  exulutlon  and 
sdf-huggcry,  they  entitled  a  fieep 
behind  the  curtain ;  and,  oh !  bow 
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.  ihey  bothered  vou  iviih  new  names 
of  heroes  and  neroinea,  catastrophes 
far  more  tragic  dian  the  most  tragic 
of  all  that  had  preceded,  and  chit- 
fact^s  of  old  women  sodi  as  never 
liad  before  been  known  to  exist,  but 
that  would  ban  or  bless,  remember  or 
prophesy,  to  the  pity  and  terror  of  the 
reaoing  public  next  Wednesday  about 
twelve  0  dock  in  the  forenoon !  The 
old  yellow-fiiced  wizened*  hags  that 
had  thus  the  start  of  us  by  forty-eight 
tiouTS,— -the  long-waisted,  starch, 
breastless  spinsters — the  chubby-faced 
lads,  even  Uke  the  seven  young  men, 
with  hair  up-bristled  over  their  low 
foreheads,  and  with  large  whites  to 
their  unmeaning  eyes — ^would  duck, 
and  chuckle,  andcrow  critiques  on  the 
yet  unpublished  volumes,  which,  ere 
the  setting  of  a  second  sun,  were  to 
be  held  up  before  all  the  eyes  in  Bri« 
Itfin ; — and  pretty  and  precious  critics 
they  were,  for  tne  creatures  had  got 
the  cue  not  to  divulge  too  much,  and 
thus  the  command  of  another  stupify- 
ing  more  intensely  their  own  strong  na« 
tural  obtuseness  of  feeling  and  under- 
standing, they  communicated  dL^oint- 
ed,  fra^ents  of  rare  literary  informa- 
tion with  a  sort  of  hiccup,  in  the  horror 
of  fear  and  the  confusion  of  misap- 
prehension, cruelly  murdering  the  un- 
born. We  always  made  a  point  of 
stopping  if  possible  the  mouths  of 
sucn  Iwridans  and  hobbletehoys.  If. 
not,  it  after  all  mattered  little.  The 
noble  book  was  published  on  the 
day  advertised,  and  the  privileged, 
spake  no  more.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  have  bribed  a  devil  to  steal  a 
copy,  at  the  risk  of  being  baniahed . 
from  the  Infernal  Regions,  and  Maga . 
and  the  Chronides  of  the  Canongate 
will  appear  on  the  same  great  day. 

Neitner  have  we  ever  so  much  9^ 
once  in  our  whole  lives  degraded  our- 
selves by  the  feding  or  expression  of 
t^axt  that  the  genius  of  the  illustrious 
author  would — run  dry.  We  have 
walked  too  mudi  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  eat  our  solitary  meal  too. 
dflen  by  the  wild  mossy  sprmg,  bright* 
ly  and  strongly  geeping^  from  the  in- 
most entrails  of  the  mightv  earth,  to. 
believe  in.  the  drying  up  of  heaven-fed 
fountains.  Minds  thm  are  in  great 
numbers  thai  do  run  dry,  down  to  the 


very  last  dribUe  and  dlro|v  and  tliat, 
hng  them  as  you  may,  will  never  flow 
more.  For  example,  there  is  Barrj 
Cornwall's  tiny  wdl,  of  which  the  wa« 
ierwas  limpid  enou^,  nor  yet  its  raar^ 
nn  unadorned  with  flowers.  Lomb^ 
bird,  bee,  and  boy  might,  if  not  ia 
very  sore  thirst,  have  slaked  it  there, 
but  Uie  small  basin  is  now  emniy. 
quite— unreflecting  dther  land  or  sky^ 
But  the  well  of  Wordsworth  yet  slem 
solemn  and  still,  and  shadowy  in  the 
solitude ;  and  Death  alone,  *'  with  his 
cold  petrific  mace,"  could  stop  the  flow 
that  issued  from  the  spiritual  deptha 
of  Byron's  being. 

Did  we  not  fear,  then,  that  tho 
world's  passion  for  Romance  and  Won« 
der  would  run  dry,  and  that  the  Great 
Magician,  rather  Uian  rule  over  uo* 
wilUng  souls,  would  bury  his  enchant* 
inp  wand  beneath  some  old  cairn,  or 
caimlike  ruin  of  some  dilapidated 
keep?  No.  For  there  was  no  false 
a^p^tite— and  long  as  the  mind  is  fed 
with  natural  and  nealthy  food— food 
that  is  found  to  agree  with  her  oon« 
stitutiou,  the  mind  wHl  hunger  uid 
thirst  afler  such  good  things — "  in- 
crease of  appetite  will  grow  on  what 
it  feeds  on/'  and  the  world  unsated. 
and  grateful,  will  cry  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^'  0  King  1  mayst  thou  live  for 
ever  I" 

The  passions  that  play  their  parts 
in  the  grand  Actions  of  this  writer,  are. 

erimary  and  permanent,  and  sucn  m 
ave  at  all  times  been  chief  actors  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
they  shall  never  be  hissed  ofll  As  soon^ 
indeed,  as  men  and  women  weary  of 
.being  men  and  women,  and  desire  to 
deanse  their  bosoms  of  all  the  staff 
that  is  the  staple  of  humanity,  tbey 
will  weary  of  the  works  of  Sur  Walter 
Scott — ^but  a  short  time  before  they 
condemn  his  volumes  to  the  dust, 
they  wiU  have  burned  or  buried  Shak- 
speare's  Plavs.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
cnanfi;es  of  tashion  apparently  so  wide 
and  deep,  that  they  seem,  for  a  whila, 
to  shake  even  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  works  of  the  most  trans- 
cendent  genius  are  laid.  Bat  it  is  only 
our  eyes  that  are  dazzled  or  confused 
—the  pillars  remain  fins,  and  the  roof 
of  the  building  is  stiU  '^by  its  own. 
wdght   immovable    and   steadfast.'* 


.  *  Have  you  seen  Dr  Jamieson  ? 

i"  Sci'  Pi  Jjunicson. 
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^icre  popokntf  it  tXfmjM  to  »  qomU 
derable  extent  precariousy  biU  True 
Fame  is  a  certain  posaeision.  The 
trorld  are  not  always  to  be  reading 
ind  extolling  the  novels,  and  romaa« 
ces»  and  poetrjr  of  Sir  Walter  Scott* 
other  wntersy  it  is  to  be  trusted^  will, 
at  no  distant  interval,  arise  to  sway 
die  sympathies  of  the  people  of  these 
islands.  Some  of  the  present,  and 
many  of  the  past,  may  be  in  many 
things  his  eqnal-nmd  in  some  his  so^ 
perior— bat  they  will  seem  to  brigjtiten 
rather  than  obscure  his  beams^  &t  the 
large  lustnnu  Star  of  Evenmg  can 
w^  abide  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of 
^>ther  heavenly  lights,  nor  is  it  any  dir 
minodon  of  the  sacred  qilendour  o£ 
any  one  of  the  *'  eyes  of  heaven/'  that 
It  shines  in  a  constellation. 

Therefore,  mark  the  &te  of  these 
iioble  worka--the  present  eagerly  en« 
Joved — the  past  reverently  remembers 
^dh— the  future  in  calm  omfidenoe  ho-f 
ped  for-^and  the  Genius  that  yields 


^  pez^nial  supply  more  and  more, 
AS  suns  coll  OB^  aamired  and  honour* 
^.  This  is  as  it  should  be— and  proves 
that  England  and  Scotland  are  £ng« 
land  and  Scotland  still -r-and  thai^ 
unlike  as  to  common  eyes  they  may 
seem  to  be,  the  Thistle  with  its  burt 
ruff  and  prickly  eye-lash,  is  a  stately 
Flower,  cognate  in  its  threatening 
beauty  to  the  Rose,  that  U  not  with-* 
out  its  thorn  too,  uid  delicate  though 
be  its  serrated  1^,  is  easier  bent  than 
broken,  child  of  the  sunshine,  yet  far- 
ing not  to  blossom  in  the  snow«4tocnu 
Poor  creatures,  indeed,  who  mum^ 
ble  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  wiU  not  bo 
reada  hundred  years  hence  1  Why,  to 
be  sure,  if  the  Uev.  Mr  Irving  be  not 
in  the  wrong  box»  long  ^five  that^ 
there  will  be  a  general  conflagratioa 
of  all  libraries;  and  the  worka  ol 
the  Author  of  Waverley  will  make 
DO  exception  to  the  general  doom. 
Put  fear  not,  worthv  mumbler,  that 
if  the  world  be  alive  and  nerry. 
Sir   Walter   will   be  forgotten,  ov 
that  the  venerable  woooa  &  Abbots'* 
ford  wiU  be  unvisited  bv  pilgrkns 
from  remotest  r^;ions.    The  sou!  of 
the  world  Is  notungratefU,  and  has  a 
]ong»  wide  memory*    Old  castles  top- 
ple down  into  ruina-*and  the  shapes 
of  the  very  rocks  are  constantly  on* 
dergoing  oecay.  But  there  are  mona« 
ments  more(  enduring  than  granite 
walls  twenty  feet  thick,  and  so  indu« 
rated  with  mortari  that  you  wovU 


3i3l 

think  Satiurn  would  be^iy«f  atiikii^ 
them  with  his  scythe,  kst  the  edge 
should  be  turned— and  such  worui 
are  Wavedey,  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworthi, 
Old  Mortality,  the  Bride  of  lamvaeim, 
moor,  and  many  of  *'  the  Rest*" 

But  see  that  you  undrnrfand  whsi 
you  meant  when  you  said— if,  indeed^' 
you  ever  did  utter  such  perilous  stuff 
—that  the  worka  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  not  be  read  an  hundred  year% 
bence.  If  you  meant  that  there  will 
not  he  so  much  tslldng  about  thenv 
in  dinner  parties,  as  dur^ig  the  yeara 
1812-27,  you  are  rijdit,  and  an  aae 
notwithstanding.  If  you  mean  thai 
they  will  not  occupy  a  jpUoe  in  shelf 
A  of  works  of  Imagination  in  all  the 
Ubraries  of  Europe,  you  are  wrongs 
and  ^ually  an  aas  notwithstandiegt 
You  don't  seem  to  know  the  Hignifleai< 
tbnof  the  monosyllable  '<read.'^Boak» 
pften  lie  for  montht«-«v,  y^anhwo  n 
man'a  library  without  beii^  literal^ 
"  read/'^-but  then^tliey  are  booka 
ihat  once  read  can  never  be  forgotten* 
The  outward  Book|  the  mere  husk  ok 
shell— say  in  four  volumes— each  ooB^ 
sisting  of  perhaps  3^  p^gea  of  Mtf 
Cowan's  beautifiu  paper,  ngoioing  bk 
Messrs  Ballantynea  beautiCul  printiM 
—abut  up  in  prison  nndor  lool^  ana 
key— and  reconciled  to  sush  duwicej 
looks  calmly  through  the  wirB*win#« 
dow.  But  the  inward  Book-^that  i% 
its  immortal  soul,  ia  interfused  wilb 
the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  th^  Uobi 
of  conscience  and  imagiintion,  withioi 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the.otikf 
dent's,  the  scholar's  breast.  Thai?  U 
is  read— there  it  will  beffsd  a  hun^tiod 
years  hence,  using  the  word  humboA 
to  denote  idl  Time,  for  Memory  ia  a 
better  compositor  and  pressm^a  toil 
than  the  best  in  "  The  Office."  The 
ink  she  uses  is  purified  by  «  pvoeesi 
ibr  which  she  holds  the  patent  ad  mm 
JtMiium;  and  the  eyes  of  mortal  mc^^ 
even  when  they  have  ceaaed  to  distini* 
guish  the  blue  skies*  see  dear  and  uih 
dimmed  all  those  nor  records  wiiU 
ten  within  the  heaven  of  their  own 
breasts. 

Yet  even  this  Um  If  an  old«oi  of 
raite.  To  whom  p-pp^Srod  forbid  we 
ahonld  mj  to  whom ;  lor  there  ere 
names  which  even  to  hint  »t  la  polhu 
tion.  BnlsbtttUageoreye^aBden^ 
apd  noaes,  against  sueh  qnarters,  we 
may  mentMW,  by  way  of  smnsfusni 
to  the  hypoohondriao,  that  many  el 
thu  Cofikoeys  csoaoibiipg  Qmtmkn^ 
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to  tdmire  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  world— of  which  world, 
by  the  by,  a  Cockney  forcets  that  he 
Bidces  no  part  Tims,  for  example,, 
Old  the  Tail  of  Tims,  (for  Tims  is 
Chief  of  Clan  Tims,)  think  Sir  Walter 
jbst  a  very  little  above'  mediocrity  of 
a  man.  We  remember  to  hare  seen 
The  Tims,  when  with  tts  in  the  Tent 
«^^-«in  old  story-^critidsingan  Eagle^ 
»  6<dden  Ea^le— nine  feet  from  win^« 
tip  to  wing>tip.  The  royal  bird  did 
not  come  up  to  Tims'  idea  of  the  long 
of  the  sky ;  yet  all  the  while  that  tiie 
Bttle  cowardly  Cockney  was  criticising 
liim,  he  kept  sidling  away  towards  the 
Tent,  afraid  diat  the  dead  cload-clea« 
Ter  might  come  to  lifb^^,  and  cany 
kim  off  to  Cairngorm.  He  was  dissa« 
tiafied  with  his  beak— dissatisfied  with 
YAb  talons— dissatisfied  with  his  plu« 
linffe— dissatisfied  with  his  eye,  that 
had  not  yet  giyen  back  its  fierce  lustre 
totiiesiitt. 

'  But,  then.  Is  it  not  the  Tery'' won* 
te  of  wonders,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott^ 
a  man  ensaged  in  the  duties  of  active, 
and  the  jdeiunires  of  social  Hfe,  should 
have  been  able  to  find  time  to  write 
an  this  century  of  volumes  ?  Not  at 
1^  Believe  not  thou— gentle  raider 
•-4n  the  disoonsdate  doctrine  of  the 
diortiiess  of  Life  and  die  fieetness  of 
Time— fiwr  life  ia  long  as  a  serpent, 
and  Time  slow  as  a  tortoise.  Through 
bow  many  happy  fields  and  fortunate 
Awea  nay  wise  genius  stray,  between 
toe  rising  woA  the  setting  sun,  led  in« 
t»  all  their  holiest  haunts  by  the  hand 
af  Imagination !  And  then  the  night 
•-^e  silent  and  wondrous  empire  of 
alM  and  dreams  I 

•  Few  men  need  complain  of  the  want 
•f  time— if  they  are  not  conscious  of  a 
want  of  power,  or  of  desire  to  ennoble 
and  enjoy  it  Perhaps — you  are  a  man 
of  genius  yourself— gentle  reader— 
and  though  not  absmutely,  like  Sir 
Walter,  a  witeh,  warlock,  or  wizard, 
atill  a  poet— a  maker— a  creator.— 
Think,  then,  liow  many  hours  on 
boors  you  have  lost,  lying  asleep  so 
profoundly, 

**  Tbat  the  oock't  shrill  darion,  or  the 
echoing  horn. 

No  DMNre  oeuld  rotue  you  from  yoar 
hoybeiL" 
How  many  more  have  yon,  not  abso« 
bitely  lost»  but  to  a  certafai  extent 
abased,  at  braakfnst  sip,  sipping 
away  at  uaaaeessaiT  cops  of  syruppy 
IM^  or  9Dbt  ffsbUwg  away  at  jam- 


buttered  roUs,  for  which  nature  never 
called— HIT  *'  to  party  giving  up  what 
was  meant  for  mankind^ — ^forgcttin^ 
the  loss  of  Time  in  the  Times,  and, 
after  a  lon^,  blank,  brown,  and  blue^ 
Study,  leaving  behind  you  a  most  mi« 
serable  Chronicle  indeed !  Thentfainlc 
— O  think— on  all  your  aimless  fore- 
noon sauntering— round  and  round 
about  the  premises— up  and  down  the 
avenue— 'then  into  the  garden  on  tip- 
toe— in  and  out  among  the  neat  squarca 
of  onion-beds— now  humming  a  tuno 
by  the  brink  of  abysses  of  mould,  like 
trenches  dug  fbr  the  slain  in  the  field  df 
battle,  where  the  tender  celery  is  laid 
— 4I0W  down  to  the  river-side  to  try  a 
Kttle  angling,  though  vou  well  know 
there  is  nodiing  to  be  nad  but  Para— 
now  into  a  field  of  turnips,  without 

Sur  double-barrelled  Joe  Xlanton,  (at 
r  Wilkinson's  to  be  repaired,)  to  seo 
Fonto  point  a  place  where  once  a  par* 
tridge  nad  pruned  himself— ^now  home 
attain,  at  the  waving  of  John's  red- 
sleeve,  to  receive  a  ooadi-fUU  of  coun- 
try oousina,  come  in  tiie  capacity  of 
forenoon  callers— endless  talkers  ab— 
sharp  and  blunt  noses  alike— and  grin- 
aing  voraciously  in  hopes  of  a  lunch— 
now  away  to  dress  for  dinner,  which 
ir&i  not  be  for  two  long,  long  hours  to 
come— aow  dozing,  or  daized  on  the 
drawing-room  son,  wondering  if  the 
ben  is  ever  to  be  rung^now  grtmlr 
gasing  on  a  bit  of  bloody  beef  whi^ 
your  impatience  has  fomd  the  bias* 
pheming  cook  to  draw  firom  the  spit 
ere  the  outer  folds  of  fat  were  well 
mdted  at  the  fire— now,  after  a  disw-i 
pointed  dinner,  discovering  that  theold 
port  is  corked,  and  the  filberts  all 
pluffing  with  bitter  snu£^  except  such 
as  enclose  a  worm— now  an  unwhole- 
some sleep  of  interrupted  snores,  vour 
bobbing  head  ever  and  anon  smiting 
your  breast-bone — now  burnt-beans 
palmed  off  on  the  funily  for  Turkish 
eofi^e— now  a  game  at  cards,  with  a 
dead  partner,  and  the  Ace  of  Spades 
inisstng — now  rto  supper— you  have 
no  appetite  ibr  supper— and  now  into 
bed  tumbles  the  son  of  Gemus,  com- 
plaining to  the  moon  of  the  shortness 
of  human  lifb,  and  the  fieetness  of 
time! 

Now,  no  wonder  at  all,  gentle  read- 
er, that  you  never  wHte  books  at  thia 
rate;  but  the  Author  of  Wavcrlcy 
leads  another-guess  sort  of  a  life ;  and 
our  only  wonder  is,  that  he  does  not 
wnte  a  great  deal  more.  The  truth  is. 
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that  be  wntet  wrf  htilit.  Tbelifeof 
Buonaparte,  in  nine  volumes ;  Wood-* 
stock,  in  thiee ;  and  The  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  in  two— What  it 
that  for  all  the  twelve  long  months-^ 
not  one  of  them  with  fewer  thaa 
88,  and  some  with  31  days — of  a  whole 
year  ?  We  really  fear  Sir  Walter  ia 
getting  lazv.  Why,  there  are  ouiw 
selves — ^without  mentioning  separate 
works  at  all,  who  have  writt^,  within 
the  last  three  years,  upwards  of  thirty 
octavo  volumes  in  this  very  Magazine^ 
and  would  cheerfully  have  written 
thirty  more,  had  the  Magazine  beea 
large  enough  to  hold  them ;  yet,  do* 
ling  all  that  time,  we  scarcely  remem- 
ber ever  having  had  a  pen  in  our  hand 
for  that  purpose.  We  nave  maintain* 
€d  our  andent  chi^racter  as  a  ccmstant 
Diner-out,  or  at  home  a  Beoaver- 
general.  We  have  three  several  times  . 
.spent  three  months  on  the  Continent 
^— at  Parifr«-Rome— Vienna.  When 
the  Shepherd  has  been  in  Edinbuiigh, 
"we  never  have  missed  a  Noctes«  Fore- 
Jioon  and  afternoon  of  the  Sabbadi  are 
"we  seen  sitting  under  Dr  Thomscm. 
JL  crony,  if  not  in  the  Sanotom,  it 
Bure  to  find  us  any  hour  of  the  dav, 
from  one  to  six,  at  the  Albvn  Cluo. 
We  seldom  rise  from  bed  before  ten-^ 
£rom  supper  before  twow  Not  one  re- 
past of  our  many-mealed  day  is  huiri- 
ed — and  yet,  how  Voluminous  1  Gn^ 
cioiis  Heavens!  ^ad  we  any  passion 
for  posthumous  fame,  we  should  only 
have  to  get  ourselves  impris(uied  for 
«ome  petty  state-crime,  (such  as  too 
sharply  cutting  up  the  Commons,) 
during  a  single  sitting  of  Parlianoen^ 
in  oraer  to  bo  made  to  beoet  a  doten 
delightftil  crown-octavo  volumes,  and 
m  store  at  least  of  knowing  duodeci- 
jnos,  fn  blue  surtouts. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
the  objeettnrs,  or  rather  the  alsnnists 
—for,  granting  that  there  is  no  danp^sr 
of  the  ffenius  of  Sir  Walter  running 
dry,  and  that  be  hat  plenty  of  time  on 
his  hands  to  write  as  much  as  he 
idmes  (and  why,  pnj,  should  ht 
write  eimer  lest  or  more  ?)  ]fet,  melan- 
choly to  reUte,  life  itself  is  drained, 
the  world  is  as  old  aa  the  hills,  and 
nothing  new  remains  either  to  be  said 
or  sung.  We  gave  this  doctrine  a 
knock  on  the  hesd,  we  believe,  last 
month,  in  our  article  on  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's beautiful  poem,  the  Pelican 
Island.  Yet  there  is  life  in  a  mussel, 
JO  it  may  still  be  stirring.  When, 
where,  and  by  whpmi  has  everything 


irorth  saying  or  idnf^  been  ahead  v 
said  or  sung?  It  wmild  be  mucn 
nearer  the  truth  to  si^  iust  the  reverses 
The  same  complaint  was  rife  before 
Shakspeare— sind  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Homer  was  twitted  with  it 
in  his  youth,  in  each  of  the  seven  citiet 
|hat  afterwards  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  birtlu  No  man  till  MiU 
ton's  time  ever  thought  of  writing  Pa- 
radise Lost.  And  we  will  thank  you 
to  show  us  just  such  another  poem  at 
Childe  Harold.  In  metaphvsics,  phy«. 
sics,  moral  sdeuce,  political  economy^ 
and  poetry — ^no  fear  whatever  that  no« 
thing  remains  to  be  done.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  was  not  forestalled  by  Dug^ 
Stewart,  Bicardo  by  Smith,  Byron  by 
any  man  of  woman  bora,  Scottr— not 
even  by  the  tweet  Swan  of  Avon. 
How  many  bogs  yet  to  be  drained  in 
Ireland  1  to  say  nothing  of  the  much 
mixing  up  with  richer  loam  of  the 
oentnd  sands  of  Africa,  when  tho 
Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  intro* 
duoed  the  rotatory  system  of  white 
and  green  crops  into  the  interior  of 
that  unaccountable  continent.  And 
is  it  even  thus  with  the  solid  globe  it* 
self,  and  not  also  even  thus  with  ''tU 
that  it  inhabit?" 

The  truth  is,  that  even  writers  of 
moderate  genius  and  knowledge  of 
this  world  need  not  either  run  out  of 
materials,  much  as  they  may  writer 
nor  offiensively  repeat  themselves.  For, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  the  mind  of  a  num 
of  genius  is  like  a  kalfeidoeoopo— dve 
it  a  shake,  and  lo  1  a  new  world  of 
wonders  1  But,  in  the  second  pboe, 
the  letters  of  the  tlphabet^-say  twen- 
ty-four—aro  not  susceptible  of  movf 
Infinite  vairietiet  than  are  the  passions, 
and  affections,  and  desires,  imd  wiUf 
of  men,  say  also  twenty-four.  A 
welUinformed  gentleman  may,  there- 
foro,  just  aa  reasonably  maintain,  that 
he  has  heard  all  possible  combinationt 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet— that  iy 
to  say,  that  he  it  intimately  aoquaint- 
ed  with,  and  can  read,  write,  and 
/ipeak  all  koguages  that  have  e  ver  ex^ 
iated,  now  exist,  and  ever  will  exist— 
in  whidi  case  be  must  be  a  very  ex- 
traordinary linguiat,  one  to  whom  Sir 
William  Jones,  or  Mr  Bowring.tho 
Polyglott,  could  not  hold  the  candle-^ 
as  maintain  that  be  is  already  fami- 
liar with  all  the  combinations  that  the 
twenty-four  passions  have  ever  aasoo 
med,  sinee 

•«  Music,  heavenly  oaaid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung,"— 
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9SttA  wkh  ril  tfKjr  e¥a*  will  aMomei 
till  Mu^c,  the  heiveDly  maid,  sbalF 
have  gone  through  all  the  gradations 
i»f  wife,  nx>diery  and  widow>  and  heen 
buried  at  Strahnrrr  to  (liemnnd  of  the 
drone  of  the  last  H^hnd  Bag-pipe. ' 

•  The  people  of  this  world  are  abso* 
lately  not  so  stupid  as  they  imagine; 
Persons  who  have  passed  for  common^ 
place  till  their  heads  are  grey,  and 
Who  would  haiFie  ihought  you  were 
ouin^g  them,  had  you  hinted  that 
mey  possessed  latent  genius  of  which 
they  nad  no  suspicion,  have  not  un^ 
fiiequently  all  at  once,  and  without  ef>« 
fort,  in  a  easual  fit  of  inspiration,  pro-k 
duoed  a  piece  of  beautiful  poetry,  that 
Will  live  among  the  ''  Blue  Bdls  of 
fioethnd."  The  most  extraordinary 
flmdes  sometimes  cross  the  minds  of 
Che  most  orcUnary  men ;  and  we  haTt 
often  hung  down  our  h^ds  and  Uush- 
6d  for  our  stupid  selves  on  hearing  an 
toctemporaneous  burst  of  nature's  tru^ 
At  ek^uenoe  ftota  an  especial  Uock- 
.liead.  Why  then  may  not  men  who 
are  not  blockheads^  but,  as  we  said, 
men  of  considerate  |;enius,  go  on  for 
a  long  time  gignating  produetions> 
^t  with  an  agreeable  fkmily  like^ 
jpiess,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  ken* 
.speckle  Mih  eadi  other,  and  distin- 
guished by  diiflperent  quaKtiira  of  mind> 
and  diftb'ent  features  of  face,  to  th« 
eonf^on  of  all  gainsayers  ? 

•  Now,  if  this  be  to  a  gteat  extent 
true,  with  ordinary  men  and  ordinary 
materials,  will  it  not  be  to  the  utmost 
extent  true  with  extraordinary  men 
and  extraordinary  materials  P  And 
this  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  about 
6eotland,  and  about  Sir  Walter  Scott« 

Witii  respect  to  Scotland,  it  isj  in 
«om&  parts  of  Eng^nd>  a  popular  to* 
«ic  of  such  sneer  as  may  be  extorted 
from  the  lip  and  nostril  of  a  Cockney. 
It  needs  that  you  see  such  sneer,  to 
Icnow  the  intensity  of  the  meaning  of 
^e  word — sTnaU,  But  taka  a  Tmw, 
and  not  hlm^n  peifeet  safbty — un« 
der  tne  arth  of  a  Highland  catarac^ 
and  he  sneers  no  more  at  Seotiand* 
Tet  it  must  be  eonlieBsed,  that  we  pso* 
pie  of  Scotland  have  done,  or  rather 
written,  or  rather  said,  a  good  deaY, 
Within  these  last  thir^  years,  to  place 
tui  occasionally  in  a  ludicrous  light  bo- 
"fbre  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise  men  of 
ISugland.  For  rich  as  is  our  Scot- 
land in  treasures  of  scenery  yet  unex- 
plored in  her  dim  interior,  and  along 
the  rock-bound  boys  of  her  sound- 


ing  Beas,*-<n  tbe  rdmdnee'cf  a  varte^ 
gated  history  stretching  back  into  an 
antiquity  through  whoae  dimness  ap« 
pear  events  greatly  glorious  or  diuMN 
trous,  and  wild  heroic  characters,  all 
it  subjects  for  song,— and  abov«  dl^ 
In  the  virtues,  and  manners,  and  eus-ii 
loms,  and  habits  of  her  peasantry^ 
over  whom  pei^ps,  above  every  otlief 
people  that  ever  existed.  Religion,  pu« 
^fied  from  superstition,  bangs  like  a 
benign  and  beautiful  spirit,  guarding 
and  colouring  their  whole  life,  so  that 
the  Sabbath  sanctifies  her  solitudea 
With  a  holiness  that  may  htfiU,  nxA 
w  tiioughtful  and  austere  fkith  so 
reigns  over  the  corruption  of  humaii 
natmre  that  lives  of  sublime  resigna* 
tion  and  endurance  are  for  ever  pasdi^ 
by^  ailent  and  uhseen,  in  her  remotest 
regions,  while  a  pure  and  deep  Chria* 
tianity  is  kept  alive  by  simple  and  ve« 
neratdl  administrations  of  God's  ua* 
perverted  word,— from  thisour own  na» 
tive  land  our  men  of  genius  turned 
awav  their  eyes  and  their  hearts,  and 
aou^t  in  shalbw,  and  worse  than  thA 
low,  metaphysicks,  to  extinguish  A 
BStional  feeling  and  national  thought^ 
and  having  first  half-Frenchified 
themselves  with  the  philosophy  of 
deists  and  tiie  literature  of  demirepty 
to  become  at  last,  as  the  consumma* 
tion  of  theur  wisdom,  Cltiaens  of  the 
World. 

This  Was  an  evil  that  sprung  fitom 
the  school  of  HuBse ;  itsmalignancy  was 
aggravated  by  the  Rdinburgh  Review^. 
That  Joumal>  setup  and  kept  agbitig  by 
men  of  great  powers,  but  powers  by 
tbehr  possessors  greaUy  overnited,  ask 
sumed  the  dictatorship,  not  onlv  of 
taste,  but  of  genius— not  only  of  tbe 
Mkt  Uttrtit  but  of  poetry  (which  God 
forbid  should  ever  be  so  Frenchified  14 
and  philosophy.  It  attempted  to  deal 
With  general  prindples,  afid  sometimel 
not  in  vain-^for  the  Editor  was  rfehiy 
and  highly  endowed  by  natute— no 
BBean  scAOiar— and  not  vrithout  a  fine 
but  evanese^t  enthusiasm.  He  began 
to  write  philosophical  criticism  and 
we  do  not  scruple  to  apply  Uiat  lofty 
term  to  not  a  few  of  hiacompositionfr-^ 
at  a  grand  era  indeed— when  the  whole 
inner  kingdom  of  the  European  mind 
was  underseing,  or  rather  workifef 
out  for  itself,  something,  that,  in  the 
dim  vastness,  seemed  to  be  a  revolu* 
tion.  A  Whig  in  politics,  Mr  Jef* 
ftey  was  a  Tory  in  poetry.  Or,  if 
that  be  paying  htm  too  high  a  rouH 
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&fle?mly  icaiiiied;  or  fully  evakwedf 
mlghl  appemr  to  be  the  chot  thie 
Aii^  is  certaniy  that  he  let  hmi* 
■elfy  with  an  his  might  and  muQ,  hi 
oppontioK  to  the  duuDge,  and  Btrofe  to 
«apport,  by  role  and  precedent,  the 
away  of  the  old  Powers  tnat  were-— an<i 
tiquatedy  superanntuUed  Authorities. 
>lot,  however^  be  it  remembered,  the 
hallowed  influence  of  the  true  olden 
.time— the  glories,  then  somewhat  ob*- 
acured,  thou^  still  unfaded,  of  the 
mat  M;esof  the  native  genius  of  Eng- 
land—but  the  odd,  correct,  classical 
achool,  that  reigned  about  the  same 
time  with  a  Queen  of  the  name  of 
Anne,  and  that  either  arrogated  to  it** 
jelf,  with  langhaWe  self-sufficiency, 
or  had  bestowed  upon  it  in  melau^ 
oholy  ^oranoe,  the  high-sounding 
titlcT  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
fuch  a  man  aa  the  inventor  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  who  has  all  along 
continued,  out  of  all  sight,  its  ablest 
and  most  enlightened  writer,  should, 
at  the  time  of  starting  that  vehicle, 
have  been  blind  to  the  majesty  and 
magnifieenoe  of  Milton,  or  to  the  vari- 
ous rainbow  glories  of  Spenser,  and 
other  mighty  poets.  He  had  a  soul 
to  admire  and  love  them  all ;  but  if 
they  were,  even  at  the  time  we  sneak 


pretty  flenei^  coaftssedb  that  mW 
though  his  courage  was  great,  and  his 
skill  considerably  he  did  not  show 
himself  a  Wellington. 
'  As  fbr  the  other  critics  on  poetry  in 
the  Edinbuigh  Jfteriew,  at  that  time> 
they  were  but  few  and-  utterly  con« 
temptible.  Witness  the  knight  that 
couched  his  spear  against  Pratt's 
^^  Bread,"  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph^ 
like  a  local  militia-man  his  quarter^ 
loaf  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet. 

But  nothing  could  so  decidedly 
prove  what  a  feeble  hold  even  that 
most  remarkable  man  bad  on  the  great 
principles  which  ^de  genius  in  its 
works  of  Imagination,  as  Mr  Jeffrey's 
anxiety  to  relinquish  it,  at  the  very 
crisis  when  his  adherents  thought  it 
flrmest  and  most  formidable.  He 
had,  it  seemed  to  their  purblind  eye% 
demolished  the  new  soiool, — when, 
to  the  blank  amazement  of  his  admi* 
vers,  he  strode  his  flag,  and  g^ve  up 
the  battle.  While  he  still  ccmtinued^ 
with  a  certain  show  of  consistency,  to 
uphold  some  of  the  principles  fbr 
which  he  had  to  long  been  contend- 
ing, and  now  and  then  to  impugn 
some  of  those  of  his  adversaries,  he 
gave  up  Pope  and  his  poetry,  and  con* 
fessed  that  Wordsworth,  wkh  all  lus 
heresies,  often  exhibited  far  higher 
powers  j  and  that  the  sul:ject«inatter 


of, — and  we  have  heard  as  muc)),-*    of  the  Lakers,  being  the  deepest  pas» 
the  gods  of  his  idolatry,  his  worship    sions  of  man,  and  the  ^ndest  glories 


of  them  was  chiefly  in  secret— his  pub- 
lic aJkxrations  were  before  other  shrines 
^andftf  inferior  deitieo--and  the  name 
that,  as  a  critic,  he  swore  by,  was  the 
Dame  of— -Pope. 

•  It  was,  theiefore,  dedaied,  in  nm- 
nifesto,  that  war,  even  ad  iniemccio' 
mem,  was  to  be  waged  against  the  he- 
letics  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  old  regime.  Southey  was  selected, 
mistakenlv  we  oi»ne,  as  the  generalis- 
aiino  of  all  the  armies  of  the  faithless 
—surprised  in  his  entrenchments— 
as  was  vainly  thou^  routed — and  his 
overthrow  luruited  abroad  in  a  boaat« 
ing  bulletin.  Wordswcoth  was  attadt- 
•d  in  his  fastnesses  among  the  iiioun* 
tains;  but, like  Panof  okf,  made«ach 
»  dire  din  in  the  woods,  that  the  inva- 
.  ding  army,  flinging  away  spear,  sword, 
and  standard,  fled  back  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  him 

•*  Sole  king  of  RM^  Cmnberland.'* 

However,  General  JcfiVey  made  ma- 
ny other  campaigns,  in  which  it  was 
Vol.  XXir 


of  earth,  were  essentially  fltter  far 
than  the  mere  conventional  forms  of 
manners,  and  all  the  shows  of  artifi« 
cial  sodety,  treated  by  the  verse-men 
•f  the  Pseudo- Augustan  Age  of  Anne, 
for  the  divine  inspiration.of  Song.  Pope 
and  all  the  puusts  were  sent  to  the 
right  about.  The  old  English  drama* 
tists,  vrho,  in  the  elaborate  reviewa 
of  Charles  Lamb's  John  Woodville, 
(written,  we  fear,  by  Dr  Brown,)  and 
of  Joanna  Baillie's  Plays,  were  talked 
of  as  the  rudest  and  even  poorest  wri- 
ters in  the  infancy  of  the  Art,  were 
ere  long  enthusiastically  and  nobly 
eulogised.  Crabbe  and  Byron— -not 
lakers,  indeed,  but  as  unlike  to  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne  aa  if  the  one  had 
been  for  forty  years  a  curate  at  Kes- 
wick, and  the  other  had  learned  to 
swim  in  Windermere— had  ample  jua^ 
tice  done  them  in  articles  in  which  vain 
attempts  were  at  the  verjr  same  time 
made  to  prove  the  opposition  of  thor 
prindples  and  pactice  in  poetry,  to 
the  Biirdfl  of  toe  Lake-school,  from 
4  A 
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Wucini^  TiiffCTftkctCKf  DOch  Fftnoti  fcuvi 
!Peer  avowedly  drew  mudi  of  Dieir 
best  inspiration,  and  but  for  wbom 
tbe  finest  things  in  tbe  Borough  and 
Tales  of  tbe  Hall^in  Manfred  and 
Childe  Harold — ^hadnererbeen.  Some 
of  tbe  kindred  spirits  in  Germany^ 
sucb  as  Croethe  and  SebiUer,  wbo  bad 
long  been  the  objects  of  the  most  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  editor's 
real  or  affected  contempt,  came  to  be 
spoken  of  not  tmfVequently  in  terms 
of  ^inmeasured  admiration,  as  prime 

Xts  in  the  glorious  rerdution  by 
b  the  spint  of  the  age  had  been 
Yaised  from  penmy  to  afflaence.  Quo^ 
tations,  illustrations,  principles,  were 
drawn  in  nrofbsion  almost  e?ery  quar- 
ter from  tne  poetical  works  of  me  very 
men  who  had  so  long  been  treated  as 
fittlfe  better  than  fools  or  madmen. 
Jean  Paul  Ricbter,  himself  tbe  foe  of 
all  formalists,  and  the  fearless  travd- 
ler  of  nature's  wildest  haunts,  even  to 
the  shadowy  verge  and  limits  of  im« 
conceived  existence,  has  found  at  last 
an  eloquent  eulogist,  who,  in  the  rdgn 
Uf  Anne,  woidd  have  bcKen  thought  in- 
sane, and  something  extraorainary 
weninthatofElisabN^tb.  Outwardly^ 
the  Edinburgh  Review  seems  tbe  same 
Blue  and  Yellow  as  of  old.  But  in- 
wardly there  is  a  new  spirit,  or  radier. 
we  fear,  tbe  old  spirit  transformed  and 
transfigured,  witn  something  of  a  ce- 
lestial character,  yet  still t>f  "  the  earUi 
earthy ;"  and  although  oftener  than  in 
its  former  unregenerate  state,  oracu- 
lar of  truth,  still  not  the  true  priesteaa 
of  the  true  Apollo. 

Now,  has  not  Scotland  too  mucii 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for 
havtufv  so  long  consulted,  and  so  long 
obeyed,  the  responses  of  such  an  ora- 
ide  r  Her  only  excuse  is,  that  she  was 
tyrannized  over  not  by  a  weak,  but 
by  a  false  power.  Yet  the  boMness 
and  the  originality  of  her  own  native 
genius  was  thereby  abased,  and  stunt- 
ed of  its  ft^growUi.  Of  nationd  poe- 
try, there  was  litde  or  none.  Foreign 
modds  were  cried  up— for  what  comd 
be  more  foreign  to  the  "  land  of  brown 
heath,  and  shaggy  wood,"  than  the 
poetiod  essays  of  town-bred  English 
moralists  of  a  pragmatical  age  P-^The 
native  genius  of  Cdedonia,  with  tbe 
bolly-berries  round  her  head,  seemed 
to  have  hidden  herself  in  some  far  se- 
clusion on' the  death  of  Bums;  and 
unless  all  the  dicta  of  our  great  critical 
philosopbcf  of  poetry  were  uuirae,  no 
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tntii  wnd  soi^&t  ftp  innMnatioii  wfw* 
in  Ibe  secrets  of  his  own  heart,  ani 
tiie  sditnde  of  the  mounfidnsy  was  en- 
titled to  take  up  the  lyre^  or  to  bepe 
for  the  name  of  Poet* 

Under  sodi  a  system  of  thonsfal 
and  feding,  it  was  impossible  utt 
poetry  could  prosper  in  Scotland.  Un* 
tier  it,  'Hiomson,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  oar  poetxr,  was  utterly  foiw 
gotten — ^ttor,  we  b^eve,  will  you  find, 
in  many  years  of  tbe  Edinbursh  Ro- 
Tiew,  more  than  here  and  there  a 
cardesa  allusion  to  the  author  of  Tbe 
{Seasons.  Home  and  Ramsay  aeemed 
never  to  have  been  bom,  and  we  could 
wirii  to  forget  the  spirit  of  the  damn- 
ing eulogy  on  Bums.  Of  Joanna  Baillie 
«*>the  first  of  femde  poets—the  treat- 
ment by  su^  a  man  vras  equally  scaii- 
ddous  and  inexplicable ;  and  thus  H 
was  that  a  dead-set  was  made  against 
the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  as 
it  was  manifestbig  itsdf  most  glori- 
oudy  in  Britain,  North  uid  South, 
East  and  West— a  dead-eet  which, 
although  it  was  finally  brought  to 
nought,  and  exposed  the  Prince  of  Cri- 
tics not  only  to  the  derision  of  others, 
but,  we  doubt  not,  to  painful  ad^ 
contempt,  a  feeling  which  a  man  with 
such  a  neart,  and  sudi  an  intellect, 
might,  but  Ibr  the  misguidance  of  his 
worse  genius,  have  been  spared — ^must 
have  hopdessly  depresseamudi  noble 
ambition,  that  otherwise  might  hav« 
risen  hi^— have  dulled  the  genid 
spirit  of  poetrv  dlover  a  land  so  critie- 
ndden,  and  ^IHed  the  ^vfinim  fcrfir* 
vtdufti  ScotofTiM* 

&T  Walter  Soott  it  was  whosegreat 
origind  ge^hu  rose  majestleaMy  out 
of  me  sphere  of  ^lis  creed's  attractieii, 
and  by  soaring  far  beyond,  showed 
wiiat  a  miserable  creea  it  was,  how 
incompatiUe  with  the  sphit  of  poetry, 
and  how  powerless  to  chain  the  poet'a 
pinions.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strd — which  though  perhaps  the  moat 
beautiAil,  is  far  from  being  the  hem 
of  his  poems-HTose  **  like  a  steam  of 
rich  distilled  perfumes"  from  the  wiU- 
fiower-sprinkled  fbrests  of  the  Bovdctw 
Ibe  country  hailed  it  with  a  rapture 
of  admhration ;  and  the  captious  kfe 
of  philosophic  critics  was  sent  to 
dMtme,  or  raAer  oblivion,  by  the  le- 
gendary lore  of  poeticd  woodsmcsi,  vi- 
vified and  moulied  into  wild  and  irro- 
gular,  but  fair  and  eneigetlc  forms,  by  ' 
the  fire  and  the  finger  of  a  new  Pro- 
me^eus.    True,  that  tbe  critics  too 
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fdmired.  Tli^  dunt  not  else.  But 
they  guarded  tbmr  admiration  by  many 
ceservations — tkey  were  most  sadly 
puzzled  while  they  were  most  highly 
pleased— and  .had  the  many  sage  a^ 
▼ices  with  which  they  sougnt  to  cool 
the  poet's  fenrour,  and  restrain  his 
flights^  been  followed.  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  had  never  been  seen^ 

^  Sole  rittiag  by  tha  show  of  old  lU* 


But  ^  critiea— we  thfaik<-^«dc^  ham 
known,  that  there  eould  be  no  uae  of 
preaching  on  the  art  of  poetry  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Bttrick  Foreat.  TlKmgfa  a 
Sheriff  in  this  erery-day  wortd,  he  mm, 
in  the  world  of  poetry,  rather  Hkeoae 
of  the  bold  outlaws  m  old,  who  WDidd 
have  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  had  he 
surrendered  himself  up  to  what  was 
called  Justice,  IWxb  nis  oiwn  fne 
haunts  beneath  the  merry  greeBwood 
shade.  Pretty  poetry  the  erities  would 
indeed  have  made  it  1  Fordieirpni- 
ning-kniib  went  direet  to  the  very  root 
from  which  it  sprung  -and  when, 
then,would  have  been  the  '*bri|dlit  ooo- 
isummate  flower  }"  Chaste,  cud,  ear- 
rect,  classical,  wild,  warm,  irregular, 
daring,  and  romantie  poetry,  aU  in 
mie  math,  would,  indeed,  nave  been 
a  miracubus  phenomenon ! 

The  Poet,  therefore,  as  we  devout- 
ly trust  all  poets  will  ever  do,  took 
his  own  way--not  aeomfully,  or  tow- 
ing ahau^ty  head— but  in  the  beat- 
tempered  disr^iard  of  all  whispering 
or  louder  warnings,  but  those  that 
came  to  him  in  solitude  along  with  the 
murmurs  of  his  own  Tweed,  <«  the  voi- 
ces of  thedead,  the  tales  of  oUier  years." 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  country 
should  contain  one  single  critic  capable 
of  telling  a  great  original  poet,  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
how  best  to  mould,  into  a  poetry  al- 
most entuely  new,  materials  that  had 
been  ficmnd  lying  in  such  profnskm 
among  many  strange,  lone,  wild,  and 
^msuspected  plaees,  and  which  this 
extraordinary  man  had  from  diildliood 
been  gathering  up,  less  frequency  far 
any  conscious  purpose  or  definite  end, 
than  in  the  pure  delight  of  genius 
brooding  like  a  miser  over  the  hoards 
of  Time,  and  loving  and  adoring,  for 
their  own  sakee,  ail  the  oid  relios. 
What  critic,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked, 
wi^iout  diiqiBragement  of  the  beet  of 
the  tribe,  knew  anything  at  sU  about 
the  matter,  till  he  had  been  shown 
some  of  the  heaps  of  wonders,  by  him 
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the  veryPoe^on  whQm,1n  all  the  im- 
pudence of  the  craft,  he  was  forsooth 
forthwith  to  turn  pertly  round,  and 
undertake  to  instruct  him  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  treasures  ?  What  cri- 
tic among  them  all  had  ever  so  much  as 
dreamt  of  a  Moss-Trooper  ?  or  could, 
if  dropped  down  there,  have  found 
his  vrtLj  out  of  Tanass-Moss?  As 
well  might  a  Bond-street  beau — say 
my  Lord  Petersham — have  underta- 
ken to  dress  a  Highland  chieftain- 
say  Glengarry,-— or  a  finished  violinist 
—say  Mr  Yaniewicz — ^have  proposed 
himself  as  a  judge  at  a  Competition 
of  Pipers. 

Scott  was  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  Scotland  that  Wordsworth 
and  others  were  doing  in  England, 
but  in  a  different  walk  and  with  a  dif< 
ferent  genius.  He  seemed  to  have 
shut  his  eyes,  (although  we  well  know 
now  that  he  had  not,)  to  Scotland  of 
the  present,  and  to  nave  fixed  them, 
in  the  illumined  darkness  of  imagina- 
tion, on  Scotland  of  the  j>ast.  But  it 
was  on  human  life  and  its  ongoings 
he  looked,  frompeer  to  peasant,  from 
castle  to  cot  True,  that  he  is  espe- 
cially the  Poet  of  Chivalry.  But  he 
sings  not  more  kindly  or  joyously  of 
Loid  Cranstoun  than  of  Wat  Tinlin  ; 
and  Lord  Marmion's  dying  thirst  la 
slaked  by  **  a  drop  of  blesised  water 
f^om  the  spring,"  shaded  by  a  stone 
altar,  on  which  are  a  few  letters  of 
holy  import, 

Drink  weary  pilgrim— drink  and  prajr 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Sibyl  Gmy ! 

The  conditioa  of  the  lower  oiden 
iatheae  days  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, by  liberal  essayists  on  histo- 
ry, as  most  miserably  degraded.  The 
genial-hearted  Poet  of  Chivalry  does 
not  so  paint  it.  He  brings  out  into 
Btronff  Light,  but  without  any  exag- 
geration, the  virtues  that  met  the  suf- 
ftiings  of  that  condition,  and  render- 
ed it  not  only  supportable,  but  joy<- 
oos;  andlhephikiBo^iiealseBtinMn- 
taHsti  may  lepren  ttieir  siglis  over 
die  wretchedness  of  the  feudal  thnca. 
There  was  always,  time  immemorial, 
mueh  merriment  about  the  Borders. 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
Poet,  as  a  Tory,  despises  the  people, 
and  beholds  no  viitae  but  in  die  no- 
blesse, is  a  most  flsgitat  fUeebood. 
No  sonr  Whiff  oodd  ever  have  had  the 
heart  to  untevland,  euj^^,  resj^, 
and  love  dM  people  like  our  illustnoue 
IViryPOet.   Every  eetter,  herdsman. 
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Vnoss-trooper,  yecftnsLn,  groom,  or  squire 
of  low  degree,  that  appears  before  us, 
at  least  **  gives  the  world  assurance  of 
a  mau."  If  a  wight  be  aboat  to  be  hang* 
ed,  he  always  supports  his  dignity, 
should  it  be  but  the  digoity  of  a  thief 
—and  whateyer  poor  men  then  endu- 
red, there  was  never  heard  a  whimper. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poents  teach  na  to 
respect  our  forefiithers— whether  we 
who  read  them  may  have  been  bom 
in  hall  or  hut  He  does  not,  indeed, 
make  himself  answerable  for  the  mo« 
rality  of  his  personages  of  high  or 
low  degree,  but  he  paints  their  cha- 
jacters  boldly  as  he  believes  them  to 
have  existe^f-r-and  wiser  lessons  of 
humanly  may  be  learned  from  sudi 
delineations,  drawn  by  a  faithful  and 
fearless  hand,  at  all  times  guided  by  a 
lieart  full  of  all  charitable  allowances, 
and  which  does  not  shrink  away  in 
disgust  even  from  guilt  and  crime,  but 
sympathiaes  with  the  sufl^ngs  that 
still  so  certainly  attend  them,  and  va- 
lues the  better  qualities  by  which  the 
character  of  thdr  perpetrators  may 
have  in  some  deg^  been  redeemed— 
than  from  pictures  of  human  life, 
whatever  may  be  its  estate,  painted  in 
an  austerer  spirit,  and  darkened  with 
a  blacker  hue  of  indignation  or  grief. 

It  is  well  to  talk  of  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  this 
Poet  had  to  work ;  but  we  verily  be- 
lieve they  were  materials  that  no  other 
poet  that  ever  existed  couldhave  made 
into  such  poems  as  he  has  produced. 
The  Lords,  and  Ladies,  and  Castles, 
others  we  could  name  might  per- 
haps have  managed  almost  as  wdl— 
Spenser  or  Milton ;  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  could  have  so  greatly  exult- 
ed in  mastery  over  all  the  spirit  of  that 
humbler  life  ? 

>  True,  that  savages  and  barbarians 
•are  interesting  in  poetry  as  in  real 
life.  But  the  prototypes  of  many  of 
the  characters  drawn  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  were  neith^  savages  nor  Iwrba* 
-rians,  although  poor  men,  hewers  of 
wood  even,  and  drawers  o£  water,  dig- 
gers, ditchers,  ploughmen,  woodmen, 
•  herdsmen,  drovers.  The  pictures  of 
such  persmiages  as  these  are  perfectly 
unexaggerated  and  true  to  nature,  yet 
•bright  or  dark  with  all  the  paMioBs 
that  aeitate  humanity.  The  same  ge- 
nius that  dehghts  and  exults  to  dash 
on  the  canvass  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
.circumsunoe  of  glorious  war  yet  mag- 
nificent in  the  age  of  dnyrtiky,^^Q  re- 
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bund  in  ah-  the  lofty  castle,— in  the 
palace-hall  to  show  the  king  of  the 
land  sitting  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
with  all  his  peerage,-»to  recall  to  life  ia 
his  lofty  lays  the  loves  of  lords  and  la« 
dies  fair,  as  if  no  tragedy  were  worthy 
of  being  recited  in  imagination,  mileas 
its  eatastrophe  involved  the  ahfdding 
of  the  blooa-royal,— the  same  genius, 
wi^  BO  lesadevoiioB  of  idl  his  hifl^est 
powers,  equally  delights  and  exmts  tm 
fling  over  as  great  a  breaddi  of  eanvast 
the  soft,  sweet  imaoery  of  humbleaft 
peace, — to  rekindle  ue  fire  on  die  wU 
tage  hearth, — in  the  little  kirk  to  pamt 
the  minister  of  reUgkm  in  the  act  of 
praying  with  his  flo^  or  with  out* 
stretched  arms  imjdoriog  a  blesuig 
upon  their  heads  boieath  the  open  air 
on  the  heath  hill-aide,— to  strike  his 
haip  in  osmmemoration  of  kmiy  lofcs 
that  were  breathed  ont  beacatfa  the 
milk-white  thorn,— and  to  reeouat,  as 
if  there  were  none  else  in  this  worid, 
themefbl  tragsdiaB  dut  ave  tmsaeled 
among  die  poor,  in  whose  hesKssnd 
veins  the  ignoble  Uood  boils  as  fiereslj 
as  if  it  deseendcd  down  a  long  line  of 


.  Te  have  been  insensibly  oonfnsiM 
in  our  imagination  the  Foems  and 
Prose  Tales  and  Romances;  sad  dial 
is  not  surprising,  since  on  tiiem  all  ths 
same  genius  is  felt  working,  bat  with 
somewhat  diflRnrent  inatrumeBts,  on 
•the  same  materials  and  for  the  ssoie 
ends.  The  Prose  Tales  and  BomaiN 
oes  are  splendid  eonttnuadona  of  Ae 
Poems  on  a  still  grander  sealer  sad 
they  reflect  fine  light  on  each  other 
also, ''  stealing  and  giving  odoora.'* 

Five  long  Poems,  sudi  as  the  Lay, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mannisi^ 
Rokeby,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Idea, 
were  perhaps  as  mudi  verse  as-ooght 
to  have  hem  written  by  anj  one  poet. 
Nddier  was  the  wwld  weaned  of  such 
compositions,  nor  was  the  mind  of  the 
author  at  all  exhausted  by  diem — for 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  as  much  a^ 
mired,  and  as  worthy  of  admiration, 
as  any  one  of  the  noble  series.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  the  Poet 
desired  to  be  refrrahed  by  a  diange 
in  the  mode  of  thor  exertion  and 
that  his  genius,  exulting  in  a  new  en- 
thusiasm, kindled  by  the  feeling  of 
increased  rather  than  abated  vieomr, 
in  a  department  of  litetatmce  hitherto 
by  it  untried,  never  felt  again  so  strong 
.an  impulse  towards  the  kiad  of  oon^ 
position  it  had  befere  so  tuceenftilliy 
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cultivated.  This  was  natural.  And 
it  was  also  natural^  that  his  poetical 
amhitlon  should  have  been  satisfied 
by  as  high  and  bri^t  triumphs  in 
Poetry^  as  had  been  achieved  by  any 
other  man  of  this  poetical  age. 

In  some,  perhaps^  and  very  impor* 
tant  points,  such  piose  composltiona 
have  the  advantage  over  his  poetry. 
In  the  first  |dace,  they  must,  iVom  the 
very  nature  of  tl^nss,  be  written  with 
flur  peater  ease>  and  with  less  expense 
of  tmae,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  paint 
afergreater  number  of  pictures.  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  many  varieties  of 
cfaaractorhave  been  delineated  in  sudi 
Tales  that  could  not  have  been  intro- 
^uced  at  all  into  poetry.     Farther, 
although  there  may  be,  perhaps,  in 
poetry,  greater  intensity  of  passion, 
ftod  higher  flights  of  imagination,  thim 
there  wdl  can  be  in  prose,  yet  in  prose 
far  am|der  room  is  allowed — a  far 
greater  breadth  of  canvass  for  display 
^  the  characters  and  actionsof  the  per* 
aonagesof  the  drama— and,  finally,  it 
nu^  be  safUy  asserted,  that  by  prose 
are  the  common  s^pathies  of  man 
•with  man,  in  the  important  transao- 
tloBS  of  this  life,  more  generallyand 
certainly  excited  than  by  poetry.  What 
Homer,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev,  and 
Bhdupeare,  more  especially  m  his  His* 
torical  Plays,  have  aone  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  national  characters,  it  is  not 
possible  to  overrate.    Yet  we  do  not 
>acmple  to  say,  that  the  Novels  and 
-Romances  ami  TiJes  of  Scott,  the 
^hdle  slorions  heap  taken  together, 
Gomprdbend  a  fuller,  we  do  not  say 
^ner,  portraiture  of  the  peculiar  cha^i 
ncter  of  many  different  Peoples,  under 
jnore  varieties  of  aspect,  than  even 
those  Epics  and  those  Tragedies.  We 
•do  not  say  that  his  genius  was  nearly 
so  lofty  and  mafl;nificent  as  that  of 
•Homer,  (it  oould  neither  have  ima- 
•gined  nor  drawn  Achilles,)  or  nearly 
•so  metaphysical  and  profound  as  Shak« 
speare,  (Hamlet  was  out  of,  and  be- 
yond, and  above  his  power,)--but  that 
it  has  imaged  in  words  more  shows 
and  exhibitions  of  the  character  of 
•the  human  being  than  they  have  done 
,— and  those,  too,  more  conisbtent  with 
themselves,  more  vivid,  and  instmct 
with  life.    Universi^  men,  we  well 
know,  wiU  soom  ns  for  saying  this— 
.and  periuqw  Gredc  Walker,  lor  the 
aake  of  Homer,  break  our  heads  in  the 
Westminster    Review— while    Cole- 
ridge, and  Charks  Lamb,  and  Sdilo* 
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el,  wiH  brandish  their  cudgels  inbe« 

alf  of  the  myriad-minded  Shak« 
speare.  But  though  Christopher  may 
be  made  to  succumb,  he  will  never  le* 
tract. 

Fartherobserve,philo8ophie&lre8dert 
that  all  the  difib^t  kinds  of  composi* 
tion  depend,  fbr  their  excellence,  on 
difihrent  principles  of  the  same  one 
great  various  art— ^e  Art  of  Imaging* 
He  who  images  a  Statue  must  wmt 
with  soul,  eye,  and  hand,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  severe  simplicity,  as  did  tnose 
Greeks  of  old,  Praxitdes  and  Myooo. 
He  who  images  a  Picture  need  not 
so  much  do  so ;  yet  still  there  must  be 
one  central  poin^  an  apex  to  which  bH 
his  inferior  pyramids  must  do  obei« 
sauce ;  and  simplicity,  though  not  so 
severe  a  simplicity  as  that  of  the  sta« 
tuary,  must  still  be  the  spirit  in  whidi 
Ae  Painter  works,  as  wrought,  on  the 
revival  of  the  art,  Raphael  and  Angdo. 
He  who  imn^  in  Poetry  has  an  ampler 
sphere ;  andsimplicity,  though  she ao« 
companies  the  poet  sttll,  is  no  longer  a 
dominant,  but  a  subordinate  spirit* 
Now  the  Greeks  seem,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  to  have  f<nined  their  poetry, 
their  pdnting,  and  their  statuary,  ih 
on  one  and  the  same  principle  A  se« 
vere,  austere,  but  celestial  and  divine 
simplicity.  An  ode  of  Pindar  was  com« 
posed  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  statue  of 
Praxiteles ;  nor  was  the  kind  of  innpi* 
ration  difi^rent  in  which  Sophodes 
conceived  a  tragedy.  With  us  Goths  of 
the  modem  day,  genius  has  not  brook« 
ed  subjection  to  such  law.  And  ^riiat* 
aver  may  be  said  of  our  statuary  and 
painting,  our  poetry  surely  has  a  glary 
«bout  it  now,  whim  never  could  nave 
belonged  to  it  un^r  that  other  thral« 
dom.  The  Three  Stars  of  the  tragic 
stage  of  Greece/'  pale  their  inefl^ual 
fires"  before  Shakspeare— our  English 
Sun. 

Observe,  also,  that  in  the  ancient 
world,  aa  far  as  we  know  at  least, 
great  prose-works,  describing  drama* 
tieally  all  the  passions  of  human  na* 
ture,  and  all  Uie  transactions  of  hu* 
man  life,  were  utterly  unknown,  nor 
ever  had  existence.  They  are  the  birth 
of  another  age  of  the  world.  Butiait 
not  plain  that  great  prose-works  of 
that  kind  cannot  be  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  as  statues,  pictures,  and 
poems?  And  if  our  poetty,  because 
conceived  in  another  spirit  from  that 
of  old,  has  burst  the  bonds  asunder, 
by  which  daarioal  writers  onee  aou^t 
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ynag!^,  wbj  must  our  proee  be  8ub« 
jected  to  the  laws  of  our  poetry,  libe« 
ral  and  enlightened  as  moj  are,  and 
well-suited  to  that  class  of  composi- 
tiona  that  reooniises  the  saactioB  of 
their  authori^  r  Above  all,  is  it  not 
plain,  that  a  tax  greater  latitude  is  al^ 
towable  to  tales,  noyds,  and  romanoea^ 
in  prose,  than   to  £pic   or  Tragic 
poetry  ?  The  very  verse  alone  is  a  duun 
that  the  poet  drags  at  every  step.    It 
binds  him  in  the  very  fury,  storm,  and 
whirlwind  of  his  passion ;  and  the  cop* 
edousness  of  perpetually  wearing  it, 
tames  down  toe  whole  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  makes  him  not  only  willing, 
but  proud,  to  obey  the  laws  that  have 
sprung  out  of  the  very  necessities  €i 
his  condition — ^for  here  obedience  is,  in 
truth,  triumph.  Perhaps  agreat  poem, 
conoMved  with  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  its  bong,  and  executed 
with  corresponding  power,  is  the  most 
august  and  magnificent  work  of  man's 
creation.    But  a  great  prose  work  of 
imagination,  although  it  cannot  in  tho 
nature  of  thin^  be  so  distinguished  by 
justly-proportioned  mi^ty  and  vaat« 
ness,  may  nevertheless  comprehend 
within  itsBlf  eudi  an  almost  bound* 
less  variety  of  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  in  all  situattcms,  aspects,  and 
forms,  all  presented  so  nearly  in  tho 
same  light  and  order  in  which  they 
stand  or  move  in  reid  life,  that  pro- 
bably its  power  over  mankind  at  large 
may  be  more  prevalent,  and  strike 
more  direct  at  their  hearts.  We  do  not 
doubt,  for  example,  that  Paradise  Lost» 
the  most  sublime  of  all  poems,  owes 
much  of  its  immortal  fame,  not  to  the 
absolute  delight,  great  as  that  must 
be,  and  awe  which  every  mind  feds 
in  perusal,  as  from  tiie  grand  idea  it 
gives  us  of  Milton's  mind,  the  pride 
with  whidi  we  feel  that  *'  bis  luigusge 
it  our  mother  ton^ie^"  and  that  our 
isle  has  giv^  birth  to  the  most  sti^ 
pendous  production  of  human  gentoa. 
.    Thare  can  be  no  doubt,  tl^t  these 
works  have  made  a  oeat  additbn  to 
4he  kingdom  of  Scotland.    We  have 
beeome,  since  their  appearance;,  a  more 
powerful  people.    For,  does  not  the 
etren^  of  a  sUte  much  eonsist  in  the 
Quantity  and  quality  of  its  national 
tnoughts  and  feelings  ?  And  how  eke 
are  its  national  thou^ts  and  feelings 
•0  thickly  generated,  and  so  gevidly 
nourished,  as  by  Imagination  bring- 
ing  back  the  very  dMd^-the  good  and 


ening  lip  from  obliviou  the  incid»itt» 
evoits,  changes,  revolutions,  customs, 
manners,  morals,  poetry^  and  reUgion 
that  cofwtituted  the  life  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  gave  them  a  distinctive  du^ 
racter  among  the  nations  ?  Mere 
matter-of-fact  modem  history  can  d# 
unfortunately  little  of  this,  although 
many  of  our  old  annals  are  written , 
fr^ty  and  in  the  proper  patriotic 
spirit.  But  the  hundred  volumes  of 
Poems,  Tales,  Novels,  and  Romances, 
by  Uie  Author  of  Waverley,  are^  in  the 
best  sense,  true  national  records.  There 
are  no  other  **  Pictures  of  Scotland,'* 
"  Beauties  of  Scotknd,"  worthy  the 
name.  Any  one  single  small  vdume 
of  them  all  tells  us  more  of  its  native 
character,  than  all  the  twenty-oos 
enormous  volumes  put  together,  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  although  oompo- 
9ed  by  the  united  effiwto  of  about  nme 
hundred  ministers. 

Why  then  should  our  exodlent  Eng« 
lish  fnends  twit  us  so  wittily  with  onr 
Scotch  pride  ?    We  point  to  our  pea^ 
santry ;  and  setting  aside  the  mere 
bones,  thews,  and  sinews  of  the  mm, 
ask  where  else,  among  that  condition, 
are  to  be  found  such  inteDigenee, 
knowledge,  strength  of  mind,  indivi« 
duality  of  character,  deep  human  9$^ 
fections,  Faith*  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Religi(^?    What  other  land  could 
have  sent  up  from  its  soil  the  peaaant 
Bums  ?    Of  the  domestic  life  of  what 
other  land  would  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day  Night  be  a  picture  ?— What  shep- 
h^  of  other  nills,  but  those  of  onr 
own  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  and  Tweed, 
ataff  in  hiind,  with  plaided  shoulder^ 
up  among  the  mists  with  his  flocks^ 
could  have  had  a  heart  capable  of  in- 
diting that  good  matter  tl^e  Queen's 
Wake  f  Tme,  that  we  are  but  too  apt 
jto  have  high  cheek-bones  iodjflfereni- 
ly  washed,  sandy  hair  with  strong  n»« 
toral  antipathies  to  combs  both  big- 
teethed  and  small,  and  that,  more  e»» 
pedally  when  doing  the  gented  in 
eoropany  of  toeigners  from  the  south 
side  of  toe  T  weea,  we  do  indeed  drear- 
ily drawl  in  our  speedi ;  but,  still  de- 
pend upon  it,  O  Cockney,  that  we  are, 
long  have  been,  and  long  will  be,  a 
fine  people,  wcnthy  of  Wavedey,  sad 
xealous  in  good  worka. 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  Ins  delighlful 
letter  about  Bums,  says-*we  quote 
from  memory,  but,  we  ara  sure,  cor« 
tMtj-^^  In  the  couise  of  the  qnrlng, 
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Bum  ckHed  011  tne 
Vkj  rMue8t.edri7in  the  moming,  and 
walked  with  me  to  Braid-hills,  ib  the 
Beighboorhood  of  the  town,  when  he 
dimmed  me  ttiU  more  by  his  pri?al8 
oonTenation  thttt  he  had  ever  done 
in  writing.  I  recollect  once  he  told 
me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distani 
proepectin  one  of  onr  morning  waUcsy 
that  the  sight  of  w)  many  smoking 
cottages  gave  a  plessnre  to  his  mind, 
whi<£  none  could  understand  who 
had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the 
happiness  and  the  worth  whidi  diej 
contained."  None  but  himself  assa* 
redly  could  have  written  sudi  a  Cot- 
ter'a  Saturday  Ni^ht^-«nd  such  songs 
-^so  melting— g1  immpring,  glowing, 
shining,  bummg  with  the  conoentr»- 
ted  essence  of  thai  passK>n  which  is  the 
soul  and  sun  of  the  poor  man's  life-^ 
Love.  And  what  an  interesting  sight 
to  have  seen  the  philosopher  and  pea- 
sant poet  walking  together,  in  the 
beauty  of  the  morning,  along  those 
beautiful  hills,  on  that  equidity  in 
which  nature  rejoices  to  see  ner  gifted 
sons  meet,  when  brought  together,  and 
introduced  to  each  other's  admiring 

friendshk»— by  Genius,  the  oxAj  odicr    years,  whose  murmurs  are  now  heard 
privilegea  leveller  of  ranks,  oesidcB    eounding  ftoma&r,  and  whose  biUowa 

Vhtue.  "  '        *       

But  although  nobody— who  has  not 
been  bom  in  a  cottage— can  mbably, 
as  a  man,  know  so  fuly  and  reel  so  in- 


to his  miod  di«i  faecMM  ptflfkd  with 
his  own  fandesand  passions, and  they 
ejmressed  themselves  in  desthlpss  song* 
VTe  have  no  reaaad  to  bdieve  from 
anything  that  Buna  has  writtm,  thai 
he  ever  would  haire  been,  like  Seott,  a 
great  dramatist,  aa  universal  painteif 
M  character,  hsd  his  knowlrage  of 
man's  history  and  condition  been  in* 
creased  a  thousand-fold.  For  out  oS 
himself  he  was  no  very  unoommon 
man.  His  imsgination  wanted  wiiu^ 
to  soar— -she  delimited  to  walk  the 
earth'— along  the  broomy  banks  and 
braes  of  the  stresms  of  Coik.  Theea 
Burna  is  in  aU  his  glory  as  a  poet— «or 
does  his  poetry  contain  thought,  feeli* 
ing^  or  image,  drawn  firom  any  other 
r^on  than  his  native  parish,. the 
h^rth-stone  of  his  fabler's  house,  the 
still  or  troubled  chamber  of  his  own 
generous  and  most  passionate  heart. 
But  Scott  has  the  whole  histoij  of  his 
country  in  the  core  of  his  mmd,  on 
the  tip  of -his  tongue,  and  the  tips  of 
his  Angers— and  is  almost  as  familiar 
widi  lul  the  oi^;ouigs  of  that  lowly 
life  which  kept  overflowing  the  vales 
of  his  native  country  for  uncounted 


lensdy  as  Bums  did  the  happiness  and 
virtuesof  our  Scottish  cottages,  another 
of  more  various  and  c<miprenenaive  ge- 
nius may  know  tbem,  and  feel  them 
too,  with  suffident  distinctness  of  per^ 
eeption  and  warmth  of  emotion  as  a 
Poet,  to  enable  him  to  paint— not 
more  beautiful  pictures— lor,  with  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night  in  our  hearts, 
we  may  not  say  so— ^but  pictures  ftur 
excelling  his  in  multifarious  splendour 
— fuoture  after  picture  without  end, 
each  new  glory  bright  as  the  one  that 
has  disappeared,  just  as  each  fine, 
jainy,  cloud-  sUMrm-  and  -  sun  -  loving 
day  among  our  mountains,  seems  to 
rejoice,  as  in  a  new  Inrth  bdon^ng; 
but  to  itself,  and  for  the  first  imS 
showing  the  rivered  valley,  in  the  sud- 
den Apparition  of  a  Rainbow. ' 

In  some  such  sort  of  relation  does 
' Waker  Scott  stand  to  Robert  Bums. 
The  latter  was  a  man  c^  little  or  no 
knowle^  b^t  what  hk  own  experi- 
ence of  fife  taught  to  bis  head  and  his 
heart,  both  bv  Nature  noble.  Probably 
be  was  the  better  of  his  igoonace— 


roll  thrcNigh  a  thick  darkness,  whidi 
a  poet's  eye  alone  can  pierce  and  pe- 
Detrate— as  Bums  waa  fimdliar  with 
the  jocund  laughter  of  die  reapers  on 
the  corafidd,  which  his  own  wit  dotlb- 
€d  in  sunshine,^— the  tears  and  sighs 
which  Mi  own  poetry  had  won  firom 
the  eyes  and  bosoms  of  the  diildren  of 
aature,  as  they  enjoyed  the  mid*day 
hour  of  rest  beo^ith  the  diadow  ef 
the  hedge>row  dm-tree. 

Henee,  though  Scott  comes  not  bo* 
fore  us  clothed  as  Bums  is,  with  that 
mostpaUietic  and  impresdve  personal 
power  DO  padietic  and  impressive 
from  dl  droumstsnoes  of  his  diarao- 
ter  and  condition,  as  to  be  often  fek 
to  be  truly  suUimo—in  which  the  g^ 
rions  poet  is  nobly  loot  in  the  stiH 
more  slorious  pesssni— «>  that  ever 
as  we  hear  him  singing,  we  diink  thsit 
we  seehim  sufitoing,  f^uendy  '^  moat 
musical,  most  mdancholy,"  even  in 
his  very  merriment,  the  trannMirta 
of  in^iration  being  in  him  still  too 
dosdy  aUied  with  realitv's  kindred 
agonies,  and  the  strings  of  nis  lyre  lum- 
ly  yielding  thdr  finest  music  to  the 
breath  of  its  poor  master's  sighs  of  sor- 
row or  rep^itanca,  yet  Seott  dways 
eomes  before  «s  as  Bumi  never  onoe 
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taM  eottkOf  with  thai  mle^t&er,  be- 
eause  more  nu^Jestic  power^  which  be- 
longs to  genius  when  enriched  by 
Imowledge^  enligbtened  by  wisdom, 
and  elevat^  b]r  Tirtve.  In  the  highest 
poetical  elevation  of  his  nature,  we 
BtiU  feel  its  fine  humanity,  and  never 
fiEdl,  if  we  read  aright,  to  derive  from 
works  that  seem  to  aim  (oly  at  our 
iamuaement,  lessons  of  hi^  instruct 
tion — ^hig^  indeed^  if  there  be  on  earth 
no  greater  earthly  blessings  than  a 
free,  Ixdd,  generous,  and  contented 
Spirit,  Natbnal  Independence,  Li« 
berty,  and  Patriotism. 

But  we  have  often  heard  it  said  and 
seen  it  written,  that  his  stories  are  ill 
xoostmcted,  and  his  catastrophes  for« 
^ced,  violent,-  and  unQaturaL  Fray, 
was  this  philosophical  observation 
made  diiring  perusal  or  after  it?  If 
during  perusal,  then  we  shrewdly 
Buspect  that  the  philosophical  observer 
must  have  been  an  ass— 4f  after  it, 
what  signifies  how  ill  constructed  may 
be  a  story  that  has  hurried  you  along 
the  hi^h  road  on  horseback  with- 
out givmg  you  time  to  put  your  hand 
into  your  breeches  podcet  to  par 
toUs ;  or  up  and  down  a  hundred  hiU 
bridle-paths,  lust  allowing  you  glimp- 
ses of  men  fishing  in  streams,  cottages 
all  a-smoke,  bdl-ohimneved  kirks, 
mountain  aidea  variegated  curiously 
with  stone^walls  on  account  of  the 
atraving  of  sheep,  uid  clouds  islanded 
in  the  sky,  whidi  nowhere  else  than 
in  Scotland  so  well  answers  Byron's 
description,  *'  darkly,  deeply,  beauti^ 
fullv  Uue.**  When  any  fault  is  found 
witn  a  story  like  this,  it  is  not  the 
8tor^4hat  is  ill  constructed,  but  the 
critic's  cerebral  organisation.  It  is 
not  the  catastrophe  that  is  ill  develo- 
ped, but  his  skuU.  The  seneral  cast 
of  the  character  of  his  own  nead  wwM 
be  found  at  fault,  not  the  general  cast 
of  diaracterin  thetale.  Thehilland 
Tale  of  the  periatrephic  panorama  he 
ao  cmelly  criticises  are  all  thev  ought 
to  be;  but  then  the  surface  of  nis  own 
peristrei^c  pericranimn  he  so  omelly 
acratdies  is  too  flat  by  far.  Without 
the  organ  of  ideality,  who  can  wonder  ? 
Without  that  elevation  of  Uie  fore- 
head, who  trace  efl^ts  to  their  causes  ? 
Andin  asin^plance  darting  through 
manv  intervemng  chaptera,  conneet 
the  ttst  farewell  Finis  with  the  First 
Introductory  Flourish  f 

The  truth  aeema  to  be,  or  rather  is, 
that  no  itory  in  a  book  ought  to  be 


CNoT. 


wdlconatniflted.  Stories  nenr  tti 
^ell  constructed  in  real  life.  Why^ 
then,  should  they  be  so  in  fictions  re« 
flecthig  real  life?  In  c^ommon  per«rf 
lance,  by  a  well-constructed  story  ia 
meant  a  story  all  hanging  together  by 
the  principle  of  nicest  proportion  m 
parts — ^no  efiect  ever  on  any  account 
whatever  appearing  without  a  cause  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  adequate — no 
more  perolexity  in  the  progress  of  in- 
cidents, tnan  is  sufficient  to  put  the 
reader  now  and  then  into  a  pleasant 
puzzle,  from  which  a  little  page  comes 
ere  long  to  extricate  him — and  above 
aU,  we  bdieve,  a  catastrophe  novd  and 
unexpected — ^not  one  of  that  mora 
truly  noble  and  glorious  kind  which 
we  ourselves  admire,  a  catastrophe  of 
which  it  may«  be  said,  in  the  great 
words  of  Milton, 

*'  Far  off  its  coming  shone.*' 

''  But,  dear  Mr  North,  did  you  not 
always  think  that  Sir  Walter  had  some 
assistant  in  his  works  ?" 

"  My  sweet  young  friend,  1  never 
did  Uiink  so— although  coming  finom 
your  lips,  the  supposition  sounds  rtrj 
naturaL  My  dear  Matilda,  there  is 
perfect  unitj  of  aire,  design,  purpose^ 
execution,  in  all  the  novels  and  ro- 
manceb.  Beauibont  and  Fletcher,  my 
bve,  wrote  a  few  dramas  together*  aa 
you  well  know,  but  their  very  diffiezw 
ent  styles  are  easily*  distinguishable^ 
—Fletcher— you  agree  with  me— h©- 
ing  by  far  the  better  poet  and  drama- 
tist. The  few  dramas  thej  thus  wrote 
together— begging  my  fhend  Charles 
Lamb's  pardon — are  not  the  beat  of 
the  set,  bang  heterogeneous,  and  ani- 
mated with  two  sovds,  whidi,  in  anr 
one  bodv,  are  apt  to  disagree  and  £iU 
out  Fletcher  would  have  been  a 
greater  writer  had  he  never  seen  Beau* 
mont.  Beaumont,  had  he  never  aeen 
Fletcher,  had  probably  been  no  poet  al 
all.  Fletcher  8  finest  ^ys  are  en- 
tirely his  own.  But  where  were  w^ 
dearest?" 

<<  Conversing,  sir,  i^xmt  the  Great 
Unknown." 

"  Ay,  there  is  an  absurd  expression 
for  you — yet  it  took,and  served  to  keep 
up  the  m  vsteiy*  We  nevo- could  make 
out  whether  the  Edinburgh  Review  or 
Maga  had  the  discredit  of  inventing, 
or  rather  applying  it — we  hope  the 
former,  but  tear  the  latter  has  to  an- 
swer for  it.  It  was  level  to  the  oon>- 
monest  capacity,  yet  at  the  same  time 
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hid  totnethiog  poetical  about  it  that 
made  it  rememberable.  It  had  a  start- 
ling sound  when  toasted  at  public  din^ 
ners,  and  most  imposingly  neaded  an 
article.  Let  it  be  blown  into  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity ;  and  those  who  invented  or 
used  it,  take  care  in  future  how  they 
adulterate  their  speech.  We  need  not 
say  how— when  explained  according  to 
the  modem  meaning — ^it  would  have 
sounded  io  the  eaza  of  Old  Mortality." 
But 

**  Methinks  we  hear  some  paltry  spirit 
ciy> 

"  Sir  Walter  is  no  such  extraordinary 
genius  after  all;  for,  eren  by  your 
own  account,  he  is  indebted  to  history 
for  all  his  materials,  events,  and  cha- 
racters."  And  pray  to  whom  else  would 
you  have  him  indebted  for  all  his  ma« 
terials,  events,  and  characters,  but  to 
history  ?    Would  you  have  him  lite- 
rally invent  a  new  world  ?     Time 
enough  to  do  that  when  he  or  others 
shall  have   exhausted  the  old.    Dr 
Johnson  was  not  serious  in  those  two 
famous  lines  of  his  about  Shalupeare. 
History  to  eyes,  sir,  such  as  yours, 
seems  to  consist  of  some  thousand  fo- 
lios of  blank  paper,  fit  for  the  snuff- 
shop.    To  eyes  somewhat  better  than 
yours,   the   same   folios   appear  all 
scrawled  over  in  outlandish  cnaracters, 
so  fiourished  or  contracted,  that  there  is 
no  making  either  head  or  tail  of  them 
— and  so  dim,  faded,  and  yellow,  that ' 
they  look  like  the  ghosts  of  the  alpha- 
bet, all  pining  in  purgatory.    But  to 
Sir  Walter's  gifted  ken,  all  those  hiero- 
glyphics tell  each  a  tale  of  its  own- 
out  of  all  that  confusion  arises  a  gjlo- 
rious  well- marshalled  array — and  he 
sees  as  in  the  mirror  of  a  flood,  towers, 
temples,  casdes,  halls,  huts,  armed* 
kni^ts  pricking  on  the  plain,  lovely 
ladies  harping  in  their  bowers,  armies 
joining  in  conflict  till  all  the  plain 
seems  plumed — merry  outlaws,  with 
hound  and  horn,  hunting  the  fallow- 
deer  in  the  wooda-^tone-images  of 
warriors  that  have  fought  their  fight 
lying  in  abbey-tombs, ''  palm  to  palm 
on  their  quiet  breast,"  and    down, 
down,  far  down  below,  in  Uie  lampless 
gloom  of  the  grave,  their  very  giant' 
anatomies,  through  the  chinks  that 
Time,  who  loves  to  visit  even  the  char-  • 
neLhouse,  has  rent  with  soft  but  anre 
finser  in  the  shirts  of  mail,  within 
ttASb,  ages  ago,  to  the  misercret  of 
monks,  and  frim,  and  abbotf,wer» 
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inhumed  those  ghauut  KoUes  of  the 
Land. 

But  eloquence  even  such  as  oon  is 
lost  upon  yoa-*and  still 

*'MetbinkB  wts 
cry, 


hear  your  paltry  spirit 


"The  facts  are  not  Sir  Walter's  own- 
he  finds  his  facts  all  ready  made  to 
his  hand,  and  he  steals  his  facts  to 
serve  his  own  purposes."  You  ought 
to  add,  that  he  then  hides,  and  oon» 
ceals,  and  secretes' them  in  his  works. 
Now,  answer  us  this  question^-what 
is  a' fact  ?  Ay,  there  your  great  grey 
eyes  begin  to  goggle.  Was  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum  a  fact  ?  Was  the  bat- 
tle of  Flodden-field  a  fact  ?  Them  Shr 
Walter  stole — that  is,  he  fought  them 
over  again  in  poe^,  in  a  styfe  worthj 
of  the  Bard  of  Bruce,  and  Surrey, 
and  King  James,  who  fbught,  we 
believe,  in  ^rose  and'  on  horseback. 
Those,  however,  were  conspicuous 
facts.  But  do  you  devote  a  summer 
to  the  Borders,  fixing  your  head* 
quarters  in  Marmion-Hace,  Inver* 
leithen,  and  excursionizing  the  whole 
country-side  from  Moffat  to  Mo6S« 
Paul,  vid,  the  Lochs,  Selldrk,  and  Ha- 
wick, and  we  bet  you  a  barrel  that 
your  bag  does  not  contain  one  dosen 
of  facts  worth  catching,  or  one  single 
fact  that  weighs  a  pound.  Facts  of' 
any  sixe  are  as  shy  as  fish  in  thunder, 
who,  diving  down  to  the  bottom  of 
deep  pools,  wfll  not  stir  a  fiu  for  « 
Phfn,  though  you  tempt  them  with  a 
fly  burning-bright  with  all  the  colours 
on  earth  or  heaven.  No  doubt,  as  you 
may  catch  plenty  of  poor  paltry  pars 
in  any  water  or  weather— so  may  you 
catch  any  day,  whenever  you  cnoose 
to  anele  for  tuem,  a  gross  of  small  in* 
significant  occurrences.  But  they  are 
no  more  facts,  than  pars  are  salmon, 
which,  with  die  late  ingenious  JSueas 
Morrison,  writer  in  Glasgow,  we  ne« 
ver  could  believe. 

But  pass  over  away  to  our  dear' 
friend  tne  Et trick  Shepherd,  in  his 
cozy  bield  at  Mount  Benger,  and  he 
will  fill  your  wallets  with  facts,  nor  be 
a  whit  the  poorer.    For  James,  al« 
though  he  setms  never  to  look  at  any« 
thing,  and  often  not  to  understand  •' 
word  that  is  said  in  company,  in  par* ' 
lour,  or  on  hill-side,  sees  and  bears  att' 
thinga  visible  or  attd^>le  in  the  heavens 
or  on  the  earth.    Neither  flowers, 
fairies,  nor  facts,  escape  his  nodcing 
and  tadcicatblt  eyes ;  and  asformdW 
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tions^  if  there  he  any  dearth  of  them 
in  the  Forest,  he  makes  one  in  a  trice, 
and  hands  it  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity in  BIac1cwood*s  Magazine. 

Of  ourseWes,  it  would  he  presump- 
tueus  to  speak ;  yet  we  too  have  ga- 
thered a  few  chance  and  stray  rare 
plants  in  the  desert,  which  we  have 
transferred  not  into  a  Hortus  Siccus, 
but  into  a  little,  snug,  sheltered,  irre* 


IMew  qfike  ,  [^Kov. 

^ar  flower-gaidenof  our  own,  baiic* 

in|;  among  rocks  in  whoae  fissiuea  toe 
soil  lies  pretty  deep,  with  a  fine  south- 
ern exposure,  beloved  by  the  sun,  air« 
and  dew,  and  a  humble  moss-houae, 
hidden  in  a  corner  among  soma  rowan- 
trees,  in  spring  white  as  snow,  and  in 
autumn  red  as  any  gold  that  glorifies 
doud-land  in  the  gorgeous  evening 
west 
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It  is  not  till  you  have  read  about  a 
hundred  and  fifhr  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Ca« 
nongate,  (why  were  there  not  four  in- 
stead of  two  ? )  that  you  come  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  title,  the  very 
sound  of  which  is  so  taking  and  attrac- 
tive to  all  ancient  Caledonians.  You 
then  find  that  the  Chronicler  of  the 
Canongate  is  one  Croftangry  of  that 
nk,  a  Clydesdale  I«aird,  wiio,  having 
run  through  his  not  large  estate  in 
youth  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity, 
had  shipped  himselt  off  to  India,  there^ 
in  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  so, 
secured  for  himself  a  comfortable  com- 
petency, and  home-returning,  before 
Ids  liver  had  become  an  absolute' ab- 
sentee, had  taken  a  snug  house,  with 
a  walled  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  HolyTOod  and  the  King's  Park ;  a 
region  endeared  to  him  bv  youthful 
remembrances  of  times  when  he,  a 
disconsolate  debtor,  used  to  perambu- 
late the  bounds  of  the  Asylum.  In 
this  snu^  house,  with  a  walled  garden, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  know 
well,  and  in  which  we  have  often  look- 
ed over  poor  dear  old  Mr  Paton's  well 
selected,  neatly  arranged,  and  regular- 
ly dusted  library  of  rare  and  curious 
llooks, — Croftangry,  unless  solus  cum 
sold,  would  have  found  himself  '^  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib-cat."  He  had  too 
much  sense,  however,  for  a  wife,  and 
too  much  morality  for  a  cousin ;  and 
therefore  was  kindly  and  rationally 
contented  with  Janet  MacEvoy  for  his 
housekeeper,  a  widow  of  threescore, 
who  had  always  treated  him  in  the 
most  gentleworaanly  style  in  days  of 
old,  when  he  was  in  the  Sanctuary,  and 
she  the  mistress  of  a  decent  "  change" 
within  its  drcumvallations,  and  who 


had  hailed  the  Cock  Laird  on  hia  re> 
turn  with  sll  the  unaophistioated  tutm- 
neatness  of  a  true  Hig^nd  heart. 

But  before  Croftangry  had  thua  aeU 
tied  himself  in  the  house  fSomeriy 
possessed  by  Mr  Paton,  he  bad,  of 
course,  visited  a  few  of  his  dearest  M 
firiends  in  Edinburgh,  among  whom 
there  had,  since  he  left  them,  been 
many  changes  of  fate  and  fortune. 
His  narrative  of  such  visits,  full  of 
a  manly  tenderness,  endeara  Croft- 
angry to  our  hearta ;  and  his  account 
of  nis  first  meeting,  with  one  whom 
he  had  left  a  distinguished  barrister, 
bright  in  the  fame  of  wit,  wiadom, 
erudition,  and  eloquence,  but  now  an 
elbow-chair-ridden  paralytic,  with  m 
mere  glimmer  of  memory,  tranaitorfly 
brightened  into  a  gleam  of  recognition 
by  the  sudden  presence  of  a  friend  re- 
turned from  "  long  and  a&r,"  is  aa 
affecting  as  anything  well  can  be,  and 
true  to  nature  in  every  line.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  read  it  aloud.  We, ''al- 
beit unused  to  the  melting  mood," 
looked  about  for  our  Bandana,  as  Miss 
Gentle,  who  often  steps  in  and  reads 
to  the  old  man  of  an  eyeaaiTig,  began 
to  make  pauses  out  of  all  the  laws  of 
elocution ;  and  after  a  few  sentences 
more,  sobbing  almost  too  painfully, 
had  to  hold  the  green- mantl^  volume 
before  her  eyes,  to  hide  from  her  fa- 
ther the  fair  girl's  most  becoming  and 
bewitching  tears. 

Yet  Croftangry  is  not  unduly  given 
to  the  pathetic,  and  forgetting  the  con- 
dition of  his  Ariend  aa  much  aa  possi- 
ble, is  anadoua  to  take  a  look  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  his  fbre&thers, 
Glentanner,  which,  with  the  family 
estate,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mr  Treddlea— been  rebuilt  and  re« 
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christened  Cattle-Treddlci— «nd«  In 
oonsequenoe  of  the  bftnkraptCY  of  that 
worthy  murafactorer,  firand  its  waj 
onoe  more  into  the  market. 

Croftangry  having  taken  his  seat  on 
the  top  or  one  of  Mr  Piper's  mail* 
poadies  driving  to  the  westward^  dis- 
gnised  in  a  grey  sortont  and  white 
castor^  soon  beholds  what  was  onee 

**  The  modest-looking  yet  comfortable 
house  of  Glentanner ;  its  walls  covered 
with  the  most  productive  fruit  trees  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  ~and  screeaed 
from  the  more  stormy  quarters  of  the 
horisoB  by  a  deep  and  andent  wood» 
whieh  overhung  the  hill,  trsasmogrified 
into  a  huge  lumping  four*square  pile  of 
fraestoasb  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for 
»  paltiy  edging  of  decayed  and  linger- 
ing exotics,  with  an  impoverished  lawn 
stretching  before  it,  which,  instead  of 
boasting  green  tapestry,  enamelled  with 
daisies,  and  with  crowfoot  and  cowslips, 
showed  an  extent  of  nakedness,  raked, 
indeed,  and  levelled,  but  where  the  sown 
grasses  had  failed  with  drought,  and  the 
earth,  retaining  its  natural  complexion, 
seemed  nearly  as  brown  and  bare  as  when 
it  wu  newly  dug  up." 

This  was  a  damper ;  and  after  a  dia* 
logue  of  no  very  satisfactory  kind  with 
the  domestic  of  this  broken-m>  esta^ 
blishment,  (throughout  admirahly  de- 
scribed,) Croftangry  repairslo  theJoint- 
ure- House  of  Duntarkin^  which  had 
been  converted  by  Mr  IVeddles  into  a 
public-house,  with  a  strong  new  sien 
brightly  psinted,  independent  of  the 
mansion,  displayed  in  an  iron  frame* 
work,  and  suspended  upon  two  posts, 
with  as  much  wood  and  iron  about  it  aa 
would  have  builded  a  brig,  which  hung 
creaking,  and  groaning,  and  scream- 
ing in  every  blast  of  wind,  and  fiight- 
enmg  for  five  miles'  distance,  the  neata 
of  thrushes  and  linnets,  the  ancient 
denizens  of  the  little  glen— a  sign  dis- 
playing a  heraldic  shield,  three  shut- 
uea  in  a  field  diapre,  and  a  web  partly 
nnfblded  for  crest,  and  two,^tout  gi- 
ants for  supporters,  each  holding  a 
weaver's  beam  proper.  And  who  should 
be  the  landlady  but  that  ancient  maid- 
en, Christie  Steel,  once  Croftangry  s 
own  Lady-Mother's  veil-keeper  and 
body-guard !  Christie's  reli^ous  prin- 
ciples, feelings,  and  opinions,  had 
htm  grievously  shocked  of  old  by  the 
young  Laird's  reckless  evil-doings,  and 
she  lud  ranked  him  among  the  repro- 
tiate  and  eternally  lost.  Hehalfsqs- 
pects,  diat  the  stem  old  Calviniat 


knows  him  now;  and  finding  that 
he  is  not  likely  ever  agun  to  stand 
high  in  her  aflSections  or  esteem,  not« 
withstanding  her  imobliterated  love 
of  tb6  decayed  family,  he  very  philo- 
Bophically  returns  by  Mr  Pioer  tO 
Auld  Reekie ;  and  as  aforesaid,  pro* 
vides  himself  with  Mrs  Janet  M'Evoy, 
and  the  late  Mr  Paton's  house,  on  the 
edge  of  the  King's  Park. 

Finding  that  he  has  much  leisure 
time  on  his  bands,  he  bethinks  him  of 
his  literary  turn  and  ^powers,  and  con« 
trives  to  lose  time  and  gain  eternity, 
by  composing  Chronicles  of  the  Ca» 
nonji^te. 

He  has,  however,  some  mi^vinga 
with  respect  to  the  fertility  or  origin- 
ality of  his  genius,  and  therefore  avails 
himself  of  some  mauuscrints  bequea* 
tiled  to  him  by  a  dear  friend,  Mrs 
Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  formerly  of 
Baliol's  Lodging,  an  antique  mansion 
on  the  south-side  of  the  Canongate^ 
which,  with  the  character,  appearance, 
manner,  and  pursuits  of  its  deceased 
tnroprietress,  is  described  at  considera- 
ble length,  and  in  the  au&or's  very 
liappiest  vein  of  mingled  tenderness 
stnd  humour,  opened  up  by  his  all^ 
embradnff  enthusiasm  for  everything, 
dead  or  auve,  appertaining  to  the  olden 
time. 

This  is  a  very  slight  sketch  indeed 
of  the  first  150  pages  of  what  tnav  be 
called  the  Introduction  to  the  Chro^ 
sides  of  the  Canongate.  It  is  as  good 
aa  a  tale  in  itself— which  we  are  al« 
most  inclined  to  think  Sir  Walter  ori- 
ginsUy  intended  it  to  be— but  Tale  or 
no  TWe,  it  is  at  once  ingenious,  pictn- 
resoue,  and  natural,  and  of  all  the  In- 
troductions to  his  Novels  or  Romances, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  very 
happy,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison 
and  infinitely  the  best. 

Among  much  other  valuable  mat- 
ter, Mrs  Bethune  Baliol's  legacy  was 
found  to  contain  a  story,  called  "  The 
Highland  Widow,"  which  Croftangry 
has  selected  for  publication,  (Croft- 
angry being  redact eur,)  chiefly,  he 
says,  on  account  of  its  possessing  great 

Eower  over  the  feelings  of  his  critical 
ousekeeper,  Janet  M'Evoy,  who  fill- 
ed to  him  the  office  that  other  old 
woman  did  to  Moliere,  and  who,  as 
we  ean  wdl  bdie? e,  wept  moei  bit- 
terly when  he  read  it  to  her.  To  this 
story  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves 
— andofitweahallbeikble,  bythua 
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^DBfiniii^  oundyeSi  to  ghre  our  read* 
ecs  tl^  ji^eiy  eiRienoe  and  the  t^ 

Mri  Bethune  Baliol  bad^  some  tliir* 
tv  or  forty  years  before,  to  relieve  th^ 
/lejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a 
sreat  family  loss,  undertaken  the  short 
Highland  Tour.  She  had  a  guide  and 
'dcerone,  almost  equal  to  Greatheart 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  no  less  a 
person  than  Donald  MiicLeish,  the 
•postilion,  whom  she  hired  at  Stirling, 
with  a  pair  of  able-bodied  horses,  as 
steady  as  Donald  himself,  to  drive  her 
carriage,  her  duenna  and  herself, 
whereioeTer  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go. 
^irs  Balid  had  snent  the  greater  part 
jof  a  morning  at  tne  delightful  villaga 
of  Dalmally,  isnd  bad  gone  upon  m^ 
t>ake  under  the  guidai^De  of  the  ex« 
oellent  clei:gyman,*  who  was  then  in* 
cumbent  at  Glenorchy,  and  had  heard 
fm  hundred  legends  of  the  stem  chiefs 
of  Lochowe,  tiuncan  with  the  thrum* 
bonnet,  and  the  other  lords  of  d^ 
now  mouldering  towers  of  Kilchum. 
Thus,  it  was  later  than  usual  when 
she  set  out  on  her  journey,  after  a 
ftiat  or  two  from  D<mald  concerning 
the  length  of  the  way  to  the  nexjt 
Btage,  aa  there  wa3  no  good  halting* 
place  between  Dalmallv  and  Oban. 

Turning  round  the  shoulder  of  Ben 
Cniachan^  and  descending  the  course 
of  the  foamins  and  rapul  Awe,  the 
party  fixed  their  eyes  amidst  that 
noble  scene  of  rocks,  precipices,  and 
woods,  on  one  large  oaJc,  whi^  gp^w 
on  the  left  band  towards  the  river. 

**  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extrsordiiiary 
fnagnitade  and  picturesque  beauty,  and 
ftood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  among 
huge  8tones»  which  bad  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain.  To  add  to  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  the  spot  of  clear  ground 
extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud-brow- 
*ed  rock,  fh>ai  the  soramit  of  which  leap- 
ed a  mountain  stream  in  a  fkll  of  sixty 
feet«  in  which  it  was  dissolved  into  foam 
and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of  the  &II  the 
rivulet  with  difficulty  collected,  like  a 
routed  genera],  its  dispersed  forces,  and, 
as  If  tamed  by  its  descent,  found  a  noise- 
less passage  through  the  heath  to  join 
the  Awe.- 
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Mrs  Baliol  waa  deainms  of  leatiac 
the' carriage  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
this  wonder  of  the  woods,  but  Donald 
opposed  the  motion  with  a  fice  over* 
spread  with  a  strange  shadow  of  su« 
perstitious  fear.  Mrs  Baliol's  porpoaa 
was  confirmed  by  Donald's  mysteriova 
aspect,  and  he  waa  ordered  to  drive  on 
to  a  point  where  she  might  descend  by 
a  aig- sag  path  down  the  wooded  steep 
to  the  sufi,  in  all  probability,  haunted 
Oak-tree. 

^  At  length  the  momised  torn  of  the 
road  brought  us  witnio  fifty  paces  of  the 
tree  which  I  detired  to  admire,  aod  I  now 
saW)  to  my  surprise,  that  theve  was  a  bw« 
man  habteatkNi  among  the  dttft  wliich 
wnoonded  it.    It  was  a  hut  of  tiM  Isast 


tioo  that  I  tvcriaw  imhe  Highlands.  Tbe 
walls  of  sod,  or  dipoC,  as  tbe  Scotch  can 
jit«  woenot  four  fioethigh-Uhe  roof  was  of 
turf,  iq)aiied  with  leeds  and  aedgea— the 
chimney  was  compoaed  of  day,  bonad 
round  bv  straw  ropes  and  the  whole  waOa, 
roof  and  chimney,  were  alike  covered  with 
the  vegetation  of  houae^eek,  rye-graas,  and 
moss,  common  to  decayed  cottages  formed 
6f  such  materials*  There  was  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  a  kale-yard,  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  the  very  worst  huts? 
and  or  living  things  we  saw  nothing,  save 
a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  of 
the  hut,  and  a  goat,  its  mother,  at  some 
distance,  fbeding  betwixt  the  oak  and  the 
river  Awe. 

^^ « What  man,*  I  could  not  hdp  ex- 
claiming,  *can  have  committed  sin  desp 
enough  to  deserve  such  a  misenble  dwell- 
ing T 

'' « Sin  enough,*  said  Donald  MacLeish, 
with  a  half-suppressed  groan ;  •  and  Ood 
he  knoweth,  misery  enough  too ;  and  it 
is  no  man*s  dwellhig  neither,  but  a  wo- 
miw's.* 

«*  *  A  woman's  !*  I  repeated,  ^and  ia  so 
lonely  a  place  What  sort  of  a  woman  can 
she  be?* 

^  *  Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  aod  yoa 
may  judge  that  for  youtaelf,'  Kvid  Donald. 
And  by  advancing  a  few  steps,  aod  ma- 
king a  sharp  turn  to  the  left*  we  gained  a 
sight  of  the  side  of  the  great  broad-breasted 
oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  in 
which  we  had  hitherto  seen  it. 

^  •  If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  will 
be  there  at  this  hour  of  the  day,*  said  Do- 
nald ;  but  immediatdy  became  dleot,  and 
pointed  with  his  finger,  as  one  afraid  of 


*  No  dottbc,  Dr  Joseph  Bfacintyre— whose  memory  will  endure  in  the  HigfalandB 
aslongasthememoryofworth,  piety,  talent,  and  leandng^  devoted  for  saore  than 
tetf^a  cmtnry  to  the  eternal  mteresta  of  his  Christian  btethm,  may  <    ' 
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bdng  QT«riicaid*  IJooML  snd  beheld, 
not  #i(lumt  tome  sense  of  ave,  a  female 
form  seated  by  the  stem  of  the  oak,  with 
her  head  drooping,  her  bands  clasped,  and 
k  dark-coloured  mantle  drawn  over  her 
iiead,  exaetly  as  JTodah  is  represented  in 
^t  Syrian  medals,  as  seated  under  her 
<|MlBi«iBse.  I  was  infected  with  the  iem 
fod  nwenskce  wfakh  my  guide  seemed  id 
entertain  towards  this  so&ary  belnc,  nor 
did  I  think  of  advancing  towards  ner  lo 
obtain  a  nearer  view  until  I  had  cast  aa 
inquiring  look  on  Donald ;  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  half  whisper-.^  She  has  been 
a  fearfii*  bad  woman,  mj  leddy.* 

^  *  Mad  woman,  said  you,*  replied  I, 
bearing  him  imperfectly;  ^  then  she  is  per- 
hapa  daogenms  ?* 

**■  ^  NoL-she  is  not  mad,*  replied  Do* 
,nsld ;  ( fbr  then  It  may  be  die  would  be 
hmier  than  she  is;  though  when  she 
4hiiiks  on  what  shehas  done,  and  caused  to 
be  done,  rather  than  yield  np  a  hair.bieaddi 
of  her  ain  wicked  will,  it  is  not  Ukdy  die 
can  be  very  well  settled.  But  she  nel- 
ther  is  mad  nor  mischievous ;  and  yet,  my 
leddy,  1  Onnk  you  had  beat  not  go  nearer  to 
1)er/  And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words, 
he  made  me  aequamted  with  the  sloiy'which 
I  «m  now  to  tell  more  in  detaiL  I  heard 
the  narrative  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
'sympathy,  whidi  at  once  impelkd  me  to  ap. 
proach  the  suflber,  and  speak  to  her  the 
words  of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  me  afraid  to  do  so.** 

This,  Mn  Baliol,  who  wis  a  ladir  of 
good  laming,  oondnuas  to  mv  in  ner 
nanatire,  was  indeed  the  feehng  widi 
whidi  BIspat  MacTaTiih,  or  the  Wo- 
mnn  of  the  Tree,  as  diey  called  her, 
wtfl  regarded  by  the  Highlanders  in 
the  nekhbourhood,  as  the  Giedn  con- 
aidereddiose  who  were  pursued  by  the 
Furies,  and  endured  the  m^tal  toiv 
talent  eoDseqaent  on  great  criminal  ao* 
tions.  They  regarded  sudi  unhappy 
Vings  as  Orestes  and  CEdipus,  as  be- 
ing less  ihe  Toluntary  peipetratois  of 
their  crimes,  than  as  toe  passife  in- 
struments hy  which  the  terrible  de- 
crees of  Destiny  had  be^n  aecomplisli« 
ed;  and  die  fear  withrwhieh  they  be- 
held. Was  not  unmingled  with  vencra- 


^  I  am  not  sure  If  my  awn  oomage  would 
have  carried  me  enclose  to  ElSpat,  had  not 
he  f<dIowed.  There  was  in  her  eeunta- 
nance  the  etem  abstractioa  of  hopeless  and 
over^wering  sorrow,  mixed  with  the  con- 
tending feelings  of  remorse,  snd  of  the 
pride  which  struggled  to  conced  it  She 
guessed,  perhaps,  that  it  wss  cunodty, 
arisiog  out  of  her  uncommon  story,  which 
induced  me  to  intrude  on  hu  sofitude— 
and  shecould  net  be  pissasd  that  a  fate 


likehea  had|Mn  the  th«nsr  of  a  tssval- 
ler*s  amusement  Yet  the  look  with  whidi 
she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn  insteaiii 
of  embarrassment  The  opimon  of  the 
world  and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or 
take  an  iota  from  her  load  of  misery ;  and, 
save  from  the  half  smile  that  seemed  to  in- 
timate the  contempt  of  a  bdng  rapt  by  the 
very  intensity  of  ner  affliction  above  ^ 
sphere  of  ordmary  humanities,  she  seemed 
as  indifferent  to  my  gaze,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  dead  corpse  or  a  marble  stotue. 

*^  Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ; 
her  hair,  now  griszled,  was  stUl  profuse ; 
and  it  had  been  of  the  most  decided  black. 
So  were  her  eyes,  in  which,  contradicting 
the  stem  and  rigid  features  of  her  counte- 
nance, there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled 
light  that  indicates  sn  unsettled  ndnd. 
Her  hair  was  wrapt  round  a  sfiver  bodkin 
with  some  attention  to  neatness,  and  her 
dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her  with 
a  degree  of  tasle,  though  the  materials 
were  of  the  moat  ardinary  sort 

^  After  gazing  on  this  viptiQi  of 
jguUt  and  calimiity  till  I  was  ashamed  to 
remain  silent,  though  uncertain  how  I 
ought  to  address  her,  I  bejgan  to  express 
my  surprise  at  her  choosing  such  a  desert 
and  deplorable  dwelling.  She  cut  short 
these  ezpresdons  of  sympathy,  by  answer-  « 
ing  in  a  stem  voice,  without  the  least  change 
of  countenance  or  posture—.*  Daughter  of 
the  stranger,  be  has  told  you  my  story**  I 
was  silenced  at  once,  and  fdt  how  litde 
aU  earthly  accommodation  must  seem  to 
the  mind  which  had  such  subjects  as  bees 
for  rumination.  Without  again  attemptii^ 
to  open  the  conversation,  I  took  a  piece  of 
gold  from  my  purse,  (for  Dondd  had  in- 
timated she  lived  on  alms,)  expecting  she 
would  at  least  stretch  her  hand  to  receive 
it  But  she  ndther  accepted  nor  rejected 
the  gift — she  did  not  even  seem  to  notice 
it,  though  twenty  times  as  vduable,  pro- 
bably, as  was  osually  offered.  1  was  oblt- 
«ed  to  place  it  on  her  knee,  saying  invo- 
hmtarily,  a|  I  did  so,  ^  May  God  pardon 
you,  and  relieve  you  !*  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  look  which  she  cast  up  to  Heaven, 
nor  the  tone  in  which  slie  exclaimed,  in 
the  very  words  of  my  old  ftiend,  John 
Homa— 


•My  hi 

It  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  arose 
fVom  the  heart  of  the  deprived  modier,  as 
it  did  f^om  that  gifted  toiaginative  poet, 
while  fumidiing  with  appropriate  expies- 
dons  the  ideal  grief  of  Lady  Bandbdph.** 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  inmgine  a 
finer  opening  than  this,  of  a  Tale  of 
Pity  and  Terror.  The  young,  beau- 
tifbl,  high-born,  and  hign-bred  Low- 
limd  Lady,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  superttitious  Highbnder^  brought 
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suddenly,  in  s  seene  of  wild  and  tolU 
ttry  grandenr, 
**  Where  sights  were  rongh,  and  totmda 

were  wild, 
And  eyerytbing  unreconciled, 
A  dim,  complaining,  lone  retrest 
For  Fear  and  Melancholy  meet**— 
into  the  presence  and  almost  personal 
contact  ctt  a  withered  Beldam  of  the 
desert,  all  dreadfully  laden  and  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  remorseful 
and   inexpiable    crime.    With  how 
few   simple,    sweeping,   and   grand 
touches  is  the  scenery  brought  Kefore 
the  imagination!   The  few  fibres, 
how  finely  contrasted  and  combined  I 
The  very  old,  lumbering  post-chaise, 
left  by  itself  on  the  mountain-road, 
up  among  the  difis  and  trees,  the 
pannelling,  we  may  suppose,  not  very 

2»lendid,  nor  the  harness  rery  bright, 
though  the  lady's  own  trayeUii^  carw 
riage,  Uie  horses  somewhat  rough  in 
the  coat,  with  beds  not  a  little  hairy, 
and  tails  ndther  short  nor  long— ab- 
solutely grows  poetical !  There  is  the 
deep,  black,  sullen  loch,  narrowing 
into  a  riyer  beneath  the  Pass  of  the 
Brander  I  That  river,  the  roughest  riyer 
in  the  world,  rushes  oyer  a  thousand 
rodc-ledget,  mad  to  mingle  its  fresh 
Jbam  witn  the  tumbling  sea-water-ca- 
taract of  Connal,  tumultuating  Loch 
Etiye,  fur  as  the  gull's  wins  can  be 
seen  twinklins  in  tne  sun-linit ! 

Verily,  in  all  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor, there  ia  not  such  another  sub- 
ject for  a  picture.  Our  dear  William 
Allan — thou  whom  the  Magician  de- 
lighteih  to  honour — return  Greedily 
from  Holland, — shut  thysdf  up  for 
the  three  winter  months,  and  early  in 
If  arch  exhibit  to  thy  admiring  ooud« 
try  **  The  Woman  of  the  Tree." 

But  now  for  the  story. 

Elspat  MacTayish  had  long  been 
the  fitting  mate  of  Hamidi  MacTa- 
yish, a  famous  Cateran,  for  whom  his 
strength  and  feats  of  prowess  had  gain« 
ed  the  title  of  MacTayish  Mhor.  He 
had  long  defied  and  eluded  the  "  Si- 
dier  Roy ;"  but  at  last  surprised,  like 
the  wikUcat  in  his  lair  amonff  the 
rocks,  he  was  killed  after  a  deadly  re- 
sistance—his widow  flying  away  from 
the  dead  body,  with  her  only  child  at 
her  bosom,  in  grief  and  rage,  farther 
into  the  wilderness. 

Her  wild  and  desolate  life  among 
the  mountains,  till  her  Hamish  Bean, 
or  Fair-haired  James,  had  risen  to 
manhood,  is,  in  t  few  pages,  daahed  off 
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with  an  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
pencil  of  ''  savage  Rosa.*'  Hamiab, 
though  not  equal  to  his  fitther  in  sta^ 
ture  and  strength,  is  neverthelesB  m 
noble  chOd— and  the  fierce  mother, 
whose  memory  retaina,  deeply  stamp* 
ed,  the  traces  of  all  the  desperate  pas* 
aiona  of  her  prime,  waahed,  aaittrers^ 
in  her  husband's  blood,  exults,  like  an 
eagle  sitting  alone  on  the  rock,  after 
its  mate  that  used  to  hunt  for  her  had 
felt  the  rifle-ball,  in  the  sight  of  her 
eaglet  ripe  to  try  his  beak  and  talona 
on  prey.  In  the  desert,  still  haunt- 
ed by  Uie  ghost  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band, her  eyes  are  blind  to  the  vital 
changes  that  have  been  wen-king  in  aU 
the  modes,  and  very  suirit  oiP  li^ 
throughout  the  Highlands.  She  stiu 
sees  a  region  in  which  the  Cateran  mar 
subsist  by  rightful  plunder,  and  su^ 
prosperity  as  he  sternly  loves  in  the 
wilderness,  be  ensared  by  the  gim,  the 
dirk  and  the  claymore  of  the  heredi- 
tary robber,  if  need  be,  shedder  of 
blood. 

Fair-haired  James  is  of  mildo'  mood 
—he  sees  that  the  land  haa  become 
a  land  of  ordered  peace,  and  would 
hin  support  the  widowhood  of  his 
unhappy  mother  by  industry  work- 
ing  under  the  security  and  safeguard 
ofthelawa.  Hitherto  he  has  fed  her 
by  Ashing  and  hunting— 4>ut  the  sal- 
mon and  the  deer  are  now  protected 
in  flood  and  on  fdl— and  famine  al- 
yrzys  threatens,  and  sometimes  enters 
their  hut  His  mother,  indignant  at 
die  degeneracy  of  her  sott>  urges  him 
fiercely  not  to  disgrsoe  his  sire.  Sore- 
ly agitated,  during  audi  eolloqnfcs,  by 
the  confiict  of  many  opposing  paasions, 
the  misershle  youth  can  no  longer  en- 
dure his  mothei's  reproachea,  and  all 
the  alternate  bans  and  blessings  with 
which  she  aasaila  him,  in  order  to  break 
his  neaoeftd  purposes,  and  drive  him  in 
madness  into  a  marauder  amon^  the 
mountains— ami  one  day,  in  dcapera- 
ticm,  fliea  from  their  diiding  beneadi 
the  Oak  Tree,  as  if  he  never  would 
return,  and  was  resolved  to  leave  her 
widowhood  utterly  desolate.  A  day 
or  two  after  his  flight,  a  man  on  hmse- 
back  comes  to  the  shieling— azures 
her  that  her  son  is  well — that  he  sends 
her  his  dutiful  remembrance^  "  and 
this,"  putting  into  EUpat's  hand  e 
smdl  purse,  containing  four  or  five 
dollars. 

•'•He  is  gone,  he  UfgrntV  axdaisMd 
Elspati  « he  has  sold  himsdf  to  be  liis 
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aorvwut  of  the  fi«iOBt>  Md  I  shill  nefor 
move  behold  him.  Tell  me,  Milet  Mao* 
Phadtajck,  for  now  I  know  yoa,  it  it  tho 
orice  of  the  Mm*B  Uood  that  jou  liave  put 
Into  the  mother's  hand  ?* 

«« *  Now,  God  forbid!'  answered  Mac. 
Pfaadraick,  who  was  a  tacksman,  and  had 
possession  of  a  considoable  tract  of  ground 
under  his  Chief,  a  proprietor  who  lived 
about  twenty  miles  off—'  Ood  forbid  I 
should  do  wrong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,4yr 
to  the  son  of  AUcTavish  Mhor  I  I  swear 
to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  Chie^  that  your 
son  is  well*  and  •ill  soon  see  you ;  and 
the  rest  he  will  tell  you  himself.'  So  sav- 
ing, MacPhadraick  hastened  back  up  the 
pathway~»gained  the  road,  mounted  his. 
pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way." 

Eispat.  remained  'f  gasing  on  the 
noney,  as  if  the  impress  of  the  coin 
ooold  have  conveyed  information  how 
it  was  procured.  Her  mind  is  be- 
wildered—but still  she  dares  to  hope 
that  all  is  right — and  that  this  Mac- 
Phadraick has  indicated  to  the  young 
cateran  the  glen  in  which  he  has  com- 
menced with  success  his  perilous  trade, 
and  oonyerted  for  him  nis  booty  into 
money. 

*<  She  imagined  that  her  son  had  only 
to  proclaim  himself  his  Other's  succes- 
sor in  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  that 
a^  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who 
had  followed  his  Other's  banner,  would 
crowd  aroimd  him  to  support  it  when 
again  displayed.  To  her,  Hamish  was 
the  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar  aloft  and 
i%sume  his  native  place  in  the  skies, 
without  her  being  able  to  comprehend 
bow  many  additional  eyes  would  have 
watched  bis  flight,  bow  many  additional 
boUets  would  have  been  directed  at  his ' 
bosom.  To  be  brief,  Elspat  was  one 
who  viewed  the  present  state  of  society 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  she 
regarded  the  times  that  had  passed  away. 
She  had  been  indigent,  neglected,  op- 
pressed, since  the  days  that  her  husband 
had  no  longer  been  feared  and  powerful, 
and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her  as- 
cendance would  return  when  her  son 
had  determined  to  play  the  part  of  his 
fiitber.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to 
glance  Carther  on  futurity,  it  was  but  to 
anticipate  that  she  must  be  for  many  a 
day  cold  in  the  grave,  with  the  coronach 
of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before 
her  foir-haired  Hamish  could,  according 
to  her  calculation,  die  with  bb  hand  on 
the  basket-hilt  of  the  red  claymore.  His 
lathet^B  hair  was  grey,  ere,  after  a  hun- 
dred dangers,  be  had  fUlen  with  arms  in 
his  hands  ■■■That  she  should  have  seen 
and  ranriTed  the  sightv  was  a  natural  con- 
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of  the  oMMMfs  of  that  i«ib 
And  better  it  was  such  was  her  prond 
thought— tet  she  had  seen  him  so  die, 
than  to  have  witnessed  his  departure 
from  life  m  a  smoky  hovel— oo  a  bed  of 
rotten  straw,  like  an  over-worn  hound, 
or  a  buUock  which  died  of  disease.  But 
the  hour  of  her  young,  her  brave  Ha- 
mish, was  yet  far  distant.  He  must  sac- 
ceed*-he  must  conquer,  like  his  lirther. 
And  when  he  fell  at  length,-— for  she  an- 
ticipated for  him  no  blooiless  death,— 
Elspat  would  ere  then  have  lain  long  in 
the  grave,  and  could  neither  see  his 
death-struggle,  wx  ssoum  over  his  grave 
sod. 

**  With  such  wild  notkms  working  in 
her  brain,  the  spirit  of  Elspat  rose  to  its 
usual  pitch,  or  rather  to  one  which  seeos- 
ed  higher.  In  the  emphatic  tengoage  of 
Scripture,  which  In  that  kliom  does  not 
greatly  diflbr  from  her  owa,  she  aroSe^ 
she  washed  aadehaaged  her  apparel^  and 
ate  bread,  and  was  refreshed. 

**  She  longed  eagerly  fbr  the  return  of 
her  son,  but  she  now  longed  not  with  the  ^ 
bitter  anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprebeosioo. 
She  said  to  herself  that  ssuchlnnst  be 
done  ere  be  eouki  in  these  times  arise  to 
be  an  essinent  and  dreaded  leader.  Yet 
when  she  saw  him  again,  she  ahnost  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  of  a  daring  bandt 
with  pipes  playing^  and  banners  flying, 
the  noble  tartans  fluUering  free  in  the 
wind,  in  despite  of  the  kiws  which  had 
suppressed,  under  severe  peaaltiesv  the 
uee  of  the  national  garb*  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  Highland  chivahy.  For 
all  this,  her  eager  imagination  was  con- 
tent only  to  aUow  the  mterval  of  soose 
days. 

**  Rom  the  moment  this  opinmn  had 
taken  deep  and  serious  possession  of  her 
mind,  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon  re- 
ceiving her  son  at  the  head  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  the  manner  in  which  she  used  to 
adorn  her  hut  for  the  return  of  his  fo- 
ther. 

M  The  substantial  means  of  subsistence 
she  had  not  the  power  of  providing,  nor 
didsheconskicrtfaatofiaipofCanoe.  The 
successful  cateiaas  wookl  bring  with 
them  herds  and  flocks.  But  the  interior 
of  her  hut  was  arranged  for  their  recep- 
tion—the  usquebaugh  was  brewed  or 
distilled  in  a  larger  quantity  than  it  could 
have  been  supposed  one  lone  woman 
could  have  made  ready.  Her  hut  was 
put  into  such  order  as  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, give  it  the  appearance  of  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  It  was  swept  and  decorated 
with  boughs  of  various  kinds»  like  the 
house  of  a  Jewess  upon  what  b  termed 
the  Feast  of  UieTabemaclcii   Xhepco- 
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duee  ol  tke  nittbol  her  UfeU»  fl«ek  «m 
prepared  ia  m  greftt  variety  of  ftMrmt  •• 
her  sldU  admittedi  It  eatertain  her  ton, 
end  hU  associites  whom  eheeqieeted  to 
reoeive  along  with  him. 

**  But  the  prineipal  deeoration»  which 
she  Boiight  with  the  greateHtoi),  was  the 
cloud-beny,  a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only 
found  on  very  high  hills,  and  there  only 
in  souli  quantities.  Her  husband,  or 
perhaps  one  of  his  fbrefisthers,  had  chosea 
this  as  the  emblem  of  his  lunilj;  because 
it  seemed  at  once  to  imply  by  its  scarci- 
ty the  smallness  of  their  eUo,  and  by  the 
places  in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambi- 
tious height  of  their  pretensions. 

"  For  the  time  that  these  simple  pr». 
paratioBS  of  welcome  endured,  Elspat 
was  in  a  state  of  troubled  happiness.  In 
fact,  her  only  anxiety  was  that  she  might 
be  able  to  complete  all  that  she  4Soiild. 
do  to  welcome  Hamish  and  the  friesda 
who  she  supposed  muat  have  attached 
themselves  to  his  band,  before  they  should 
arrife^  and  And  her  unproTided  for  their 
reception. 

'<  But  when  such  efforts  as  die  could 
make  had  been  aeoomplished,  she  once 
more  had  nothing  left  to  engage  her  save 
the  trifling  care  of  her  goata;  and  when 
once  these  had  been  atcende<Uo,shehad 
only  to  review  her  little  preparations, 
renew  such  as  were  of  a  transitory  n^ 
ture,  ceplaee  decayed  branches  and  fading 
boughs,  and  then  to  sit  down  at  her  cot- 
tage door  and  wateh  the  road,  as  it  as- 
cended on  the  one  side  from  the  banks  of 
the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  roood 
the  heigbta  of  the  mountain,  with  suoh  a 
degree  of  aocommodation  to  hill  and  level 
as  the  plan  of  the  military  engineer  per- 
mitted. While  so  occupied,  her  irangf. 
nation,  anticipating  the  future  from  re. ' 
collections  of  the  past,  formed  out  of  the 
morning  mist  or  the  evening  ekmd  the 
wild  forms  of  an  advancing  band,  which 
were  then  called  <  Sidier  Dfau,'-^dark . 
soldiers  dressed  in  their  native  tartan^ 
and  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  scarlet  ranks  of  the  British  army* 
la  this  oocupataon  she  spent  many  honn 
of  eaeh  moraingand  eeeaingi" 

It  was  in  vain,  we  are  told,  that 
Elroat^s  eyes  surveyed  the  "  distant 
path,  by  the  earliest  light  of  the  dawn^ 
and  the  latest  glimmer  of  the  twilight. 
No  rising  dost  awakened  the  expecta« 
tion  of  nodding  plumes  or  fldshiog 
arms — the  solitary  traveller  trudged 
Estlessly  abng,  in  his  brown  lowland 
great*coat^  his  tartans  died  Uaok  or 
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pnr|rfe,  to '  dnittply  with  or  etnde  tfi^ 
law  which  prohibited  their  being  worn 
inthdrvsnegttedhues.*'  ''Nig^tby 
nig^t,  as  darkness  came,  she  removed 
from  her  unclosed  door,  to  throw  her- 
self on  her  restless  pallet,  not  to  sleeps 
but  to  watch.  The  brave  and  the  ter- 
rible, she  said,  walk  by  night — their 
steps  are  heard  in  darkness,  when  all 
is  silent  save  die  whirlwind  and  the 
cataract  The  timid  deer  cornea  only 
ibrth  when  the  sun  is  upon  the  mouii- 
tain's  peak ;  but  the  boUl  wolf  walks 
in  the  red  light  of  the  harvest-moon.'* 

**  <  Hope  deferred,'  saith  the  royal  sage, 
*  maketh  the  heart  sick  :*  and  strong  as 
was  Elspat's  constitution,  she  began  t» 
experience  that  it  was  unequal  to  the 
toils  to  which  her  anxious  and  immede* 
rate  affection  subjected  her,  when  early 
one  morning  the  appearance  of  a  traveUcr 
on  the  loqely  mountain-road,  revived 
hopes  whidi  bad  begun  to  sink  into  list- 
less despair.  There  was  no  sign  of  SixoB 
subjugation  about  the  stranger.  At  a 
distance  she  could  see  the  flutter  of  the 
belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful 
folds  behind  him,  and  the  plume  thaV 
placed  in  the  bonnet^  showed  rank  and 
gentle  birth.  He  carried  a  gun  over  hia* 
ahoulder,  the  claymore  was  swinging  by, 
his  side,  with  ita  usual  appendages,  the 
dirk,  the  pistol,  and  the  yorran-jwBpdfc.* 
£re  yet  her  eye  had  scanned  all  these 
particulars,  the  light  step  of  the  travel*, 
ler  was  hastened,  his  arm  waved  in  token, 
of  recognition— «  moment  more,  and  El- 
spat held  in  her  arms  her  darling  sob, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  ancestors,  and 
looking^  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the  foirest 
among  ten  thousand. 

**  ilie  forst  outpouring  of  affection  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  Bless- 
ings mingled  with  the  most  endearing 
epitheto  which  her  energetic  language 
affords^  in  striving  to  express  the  wui 
rapture  of  £lspat*s  joy.  H^r  board  was 
heaped  hastily  with  all  she  had  to  offtf  s 
and  the  mother  watehed  the  young  sol- 
dier, as  he  partook  of  the  refreshment, 
with  feelings  how  similar  t(\  yet  how 
different  from,  those  with  which  she  had 
seen  him  draw  his  first  sustenance  from 
her  bosom  t 

<*  When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  appea- 
sed, Elspat  became  anxious  to  know  bee 
son's  adventures  since  tbey  parted,  and 
could  not  help  greatly  censuring  his  radw 
ness  for  traversing  the  hills  in  the  High» 
land  dress  in  the  broad  sunshine,  when 
the  penalty  was  so  heavy,  and  so  many 
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**  *  Fetr  not  for  iiie,.BiotIier,*  Mid  H» 
triih,  in  a  tone  designed  to  reUere  her 
nttiety,  end  yet  tomewhst  embemsted  $ 
*  I.  may  wear  the  InwamT  at  the  gat^  of 
tlort^Atigastns,  if  I  like  it.* 

*■  *  Ol^  be  not  too  daring,  mj  belored 
Banish,  ttiougfa  it  be  the  fiiult  wbidi 
best  becomes  thy  fkther's  son— yet  be 
not  too  dliring!  Alas,  they  fight  not  now, 
is  in  former  days,  with  mr  weapons,  and 
on  eqnal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  num- 
bers and  of  arms,  so  that  the  feeble  and 
the  strong  are  aKke  levelled  by  the  shot 
of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think  me  tmwor. 
Hiy  to  be  called  your  IkthePs  widow,  and 
your  mother,  l>ecattse  I  speak  thus;  fbr 
God  knoWeCh;  that,  man  to  man,  I  would 
peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Breadal- 
iMafe,  and  broad  Lorne  besides.' 

M « I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mothers* 
lulled  Hamish,  *  that  I  am  in  no  dan- 
ger. But  hare  you  seen  HacFliadraick, 
mower,  and  what  has  he  said  to  you  on 
my  account  V , 

••  •  Silver  he  left  me  hi  plenty,  Ha- 
nhh ;  but  the  best  of  his  comfort  was* 
tiiat  you  were  well,  and  would  see  me 
•oon.  But  bewan  of  MaePhadraick,  my 
•on}  for  when  he  celled  himself  the 
IHend  of  your  fiidier,  he  better  loved  the 
most  worthless  stfrk  in  his  herd,  than  he 
did  the  Kfo  blood  of  MacT^vtsh  Bfhor. 
Use  his  services,  therefore,  and  pay  hidi 
for  them— for  ft  is  thus  we  should  deal 
with  the  unworthy ;  but  take  my  connsely 
and  trust  him  not.' 

^  Ramish  eould  not  suppress  a  sigh, 
Wnicn  Seemed  to  E!^[Mit  to  intimate  ttuA 
tile  caution  came  too  late.  '  What  have 
yon  done  with  him  V  she  continued,  eager 
and  alarmed.  *  I  had  money  of  him,  and 
he  gives  not  that  without  value— he  is 
none  of  those  who  exchange  barley  for 
chair.  Oh,  if  you  repent  you  of  yoor 
bargain,  and  if  it  lie  one  which  you  may 
break  off  witfaont  disgrace  to  your  truth 
or  your  manhood,  take  back  his  silver, 
and  trust  not  to  his  taSr  words.' 

**  •  It  may  not  be,  mother,'  said  Kft- 
mirii ; '  I  do  not  repent  my  engagement, 
mriess  that  it  must  make  me  leave  you 
soon." 

*'  *  Leave  me !  how  leave  mef  Silly 
boy,  tiiink  you  I  know  not  what  duty 
bdongsto  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring 
man  ?  Thou  art  but  a  boy  jet ;  and  when 
thy  Ikther  bad  been  the  dread  of  the 
country  for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  de- 
spise my  company  and  assistance^  but  of- 


tnsiid  nyM^mitwoflhrtti^ortwo 
strong  gillies,* 

<*<  It  is  not  on  tiiat  score,  motiier; 
DB*  nnee  i  must  leave  the  coontry^**^* 

**  *  Leave  the  country  I'  replied  his 
diotiier,  interrupting^  him ;  *  and*  think 
yon  tiMt  I  am  Hke  a  bush,  that  is  rooted 
to  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  must  ifie 
if  carried  elsewhere?  I  have  breathed 
other  whids  than  these  of  Ben  Cruaehan 
•^i  have  followed  your  &thor  to  the  wilds 
of  Ross,  and  tfte  impenetrable  deserts  of 
Y  Mac  T  Ifhori  'Tush,  man,  my  Rmbs^ 
oW  as  they  are,  will  bear  me  as  for  ai 
your  yomg  foet  can  trace  the  way.' 

**  *  Alas,  mother,'  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  foltering  accent,  *  but  to  cross  the 

«« <  The  sea!  who  am  I  that  I  sho^iM 
foar  the  sea?  Have  I  never  Been  in  a 
biriing  in  my  life— never  known  the 
Sonnd  of  Mull,  the  Isles  of  TVediomish* 
nd  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  ?* 

**  *  Alas^  mother,  I  go  for,  for  fVom  all 
of  tiiese— I  am  enlisted  tn  one  of  the  new 
regiments,  and  we  go  against  the  Firench 

«« 'EnHstedf  uttered  the  astrmfshca 
mother-—'  against  my  will-^withont  my 
oonsent-^Tou  could  not— yon  would 
pott'-^hcn  rising  up,  and  assoming  a 
ppstnre  of  almost  imperial  commandy 
*  Hamish,  you  daeisd  not  1' 

**  *  DesjMdr,  mother,  dares  everything,* 
answered  Hamish,  in  a  tone  of  mcten- 
cMy  resolntion.  *  What  should  I  do 
here,  where  I  can  scarce  get  bread  for 
myself  and  yon,  and  when  the  times  are 
growing  didly  worse  f  Would  yon  but  nt 
down  and  Ha  ten,  I  wonM  eoovinoe  yon  T 
have  acted  for  tiie  best. 

•*  With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down, 
and  the  same  severe  ironiiml  eacpressioii 
was  on  her  features,  as,  with  her  lipt 
firmly  dosed,  she  Hstened  to  his  vindiea- 
tion. 

«  Hamish  went  on,  without  being  die- 
eoncerted  by  her  expected  displeasure. 
^  When  I  left  yon,  dearest  mother,  it  was 
to  go  to  MacPhadraick's  house ;  for  al- 
though I  know  he  it  crafty  and  worldly, 
after  the  fiisbton  of  the  Sassenach,  yet  he 
is  wise,  and  I  thought  how  he  wovM 
teach  me,  as  it  would  cost  him  nothing, 
in  which  way  I  cottid  mend  our  estate  in 
tile  world.' 

<*  <  Our  estate  in  the  world  !*  said 
Elspat,  losing  patience  at  the  word; 
*  and  went  you  to  a  base  fellow  with  a 
soul  no  better  than  that  of  a  cow- herd, 
to  ask  counsel  about  your  conduct  ?  Yoor 
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hthet  tslMd  none,  save  at  4iU  ooiun^ 
and  his  sword.* 

**  *  Dearast  mother/  answered  Ha- 
mish,  *  how  shall  I  convince  jou  that  70H 
live  in  this  land  of  our  fathers,  as  if  oar 
fiitbers  were  yet  living  ?  You  walk  as  it 
were  in  a  dream,  surrounded  by  the  phan- 
ftoms  of  those  who  have  been  long  with 
the  dead.  When  my  father  lived  and 
fought,  the  great  respected  the  Man  of 
the  strong  right  hand,  and  the  rich  feared 
him.  He  had  protection  from  MacAllan 
Mhor,  and  from  Caberfae,  and  tribute 
from  meaner  mea  That  is  ended,  and 
his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgraceful  and 
impitied  death,  by  the  practices  which 
gave  his  &ther  credit  and  power  among 
those  who  wear  the  breacan.  The  land 
is  conquered-*-4ts  lights  are  quenched,— 
Glengary,  Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis^ 
all  the  high  chiefs  are  dead  or  in  exile— 
We  may  mourn  for  it,  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  Bonnet,  broadsword,  and  spor- 
lani— power,  strength,  and  wealth,  were 
mil  lost  on  Drummossie-muir.' 

<*  <  It  is  fidse  !*  said  Eispat,  fiercely ; 
*  you,  and  such  like  dastardly  spirits,  are 
queHed  by  your  own  fiUnt  hearts,  not  by 
the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  you  are  like 
the  fearful  waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least 
cloud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the 
eagle.* 

<*'  Mother,' «aid  Hamish,  proudly,  'lay 
not  fiiint  heart  to  my  charge.  I  go  where 
men  are  wanted  who  have  strong  arms 
and  bold  hearu  too.  I  leave  a  doMrt,  £ar 
a  land  where  I  may  gather  fame.* 

**  *  And  you  leave  your  mother  to  pe- 
rish in  want,  age,  and  solitude,*  said  £1- 
iq»at,  essaying  successively  every  means 
of  moving  a  resolution,  which  she  began 
to  see  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  she 
had  at  first  thought 

**  *  Not  so,  neither,*  he  answered ;  '  I 
leave  you  to  comfort  and  certainty,  which 
you  have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine*s 
son  is  made  a  leader,  and  with  him  I  have 
enrolled  myself;  MacPbadraick  acts  for 
him,  and  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own 
in  it.* 

"  '  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale, 
were  all  the  rest  as  klMe  as  hell,*  said  the 
old  woman,  bitterly. 

" '  But  we  are  to  find  our  good  in  it 
also,*  continued  Hamish ;  *  for  Barcal- 
dine  is  to  give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood 
of  Letter.findreight,  with  grass  for  your 
goats,  and  a  cow,  when  you  please  to 
have  one,  on  the  common ;  and  my  own 
pay,  dearest  mother,  though  I  am  for 
away,  will  do  more  than  provide  you  with 
meal,  and  with  all  else  you  can  want. 
I>o  not  foar  for  me.  I  enter  a  private 
gentleman ;  but  I  will  return,  if  hard 
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fighting  and  regufor  duty  can  daeecie 
it,  an  officer,  and  with  half  a  dollar  «• 
day.* 

**  *  Poor  chUd  !— *  replied  Eispat,  in  a 
tone  of  pity  mingled  with  contempt,  *  ai|d 
you  trust  MacPhadraick  ?* 

**  *  I  might,  mother^-*  said  Hamish, 
the  dark  red  colour  of  his  race  crossing 
his  forehead  and  cheeks,  *  lor  MacPha- 
draick knows  the  blood  which  flows  in 
my  veins,  and  is  aware,  that  should  he 
break  trust  with  you,  he  might  count  the 
days  which  could  bring  Hamish  back  to 
Breadalban^  and  number  those  of  his  life 
within  three  suns  more.  I  would  kill 
him  at  his  own  hearth,  did  he  break  his 
word  with  me— I  would,  by  the  great 
Being  who  made  us  both  !* 

"  The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young 
soldier  for  a  moment  overawed  Eispat; 
she  was  unused  to  see  him  eiqiress  a 
deep  and  bitter  mood,  which  reminded 
her  so  strongly  of  his  fother,  tmt  she  re- 
sumed her  remonstrances  in  the  same 
taunting  manner  in  which  she  had  com- 
menced them. 

^''POor  boy!*  she  said;  *  and  yoo 
think  that  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
world  your  threats^  will  be  heard  or 
thought  of!  But^  go— go— place  your 
neck  under  him  of  Hanover*s  yoke, 
against  whom  eVery  true  Gael  fouf^  to 
the  death— Go,  disown  the  royal  Stuait; 
for  whom  your  fother,  and  his  fothers^ 
and  your  mother's  fothers,  have  crtmeoa- 
ed  many  a  field  with  their  blood.— <3o, 
put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of 
the  race  of  Dermid,  whose  children  mur- 
dered— Yes,'  aha  added,  with  a  wild 
shriek,  *  murdered  your  mother*s  fothers 
in  their  peacefol  dwellings  at  Glencoe  ! 
Yes,*  she  again  exclaimed  with  a  wilder 
and  shriller  scream, '  I  was  then  unborn, 
but  my  mother  has  told  me  and  I  at- 
tended  to  the  voice  of  my  mother— well 
I  remember  her  words !— They  came  in 
peace,  and  were  received  in  friendship, 
and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and  screams  and 
murder!* 

**  *  Mother,'  answered  Hamish,  mourn- 
fnUy,  but  with  a  decided  tone^  '  all  that 
I  have  thought  over^-there  is  not  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  Glencoe  on  the  noble 
hand  of  Baroaldine— with  the  nnhappy 
bonse  of  Glenlyon  the  curse  remains, 
and  on  them  God  hath  avenged  it.* 

"  <  You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest 
already,'  replied  his  mother ;  *  will  you 
not  better  stay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  Mm- 
Allan  Mhor,  that  you  may  preach  for- 
giveness to  the  race  of  Dermid  ?* 

"  *  Yesterday  was  yesterday,'  answered 
Hamish, '  and  to>day  is  to-day.  When  the 
elans  arc  crushed  and  confounded  co(rc- 
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tiMrv  U  it  wall  tod  wIm  tint  their  batitds 
•ml  their  fends  thooM  not  turtiTe  their 
iaiependeiioe  aad  dieir  power.  He  that 
CMUiot  ezecate  fengeance  like  a  man, 
ibotild  not  harbopir  oselesa  enmit j  Uke  a 
craven.  Mother,  young  Baroaldine  is 
true  and  brare ;  1  know  that  MacFha- 
draick  connaelled  htm  that  he  shoold 
not  let  me  take  leave  of  you,  lest  yon 
dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose;  but  he 
said,  *  J^amish  MacTsvish  is  the  son  of 
a  brave  man,  and  he  wHI  not  break  his 
word.'  Mother,  Barcaldioe  leads  an 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gael  in  their  native  dress,  and  with  their 
.  Cithers*  arms— >heart  to  heart— shoulder 
to  shoulder.  I  have  sworn  to  go  with 
hfm— He  has  trusted  me,  and  I  idll  trust 
him.* 

'  ^  At  this  reply,  so  firmly  snd  resolvedly 
pronounced,  Elspat  remamed  like  one 
thunderstruck,  and  sunk  in  despair.  The 
nguments  which  she  bad  considered  so 
IrresistRrfy  conclusive,  had  reooUed  Uke 
a  wave  from  a  rode  After  a  long  pause, 
•he  filled  her  son's  qoaigh,  and  presented 
it  to  him  vrith  an  air  of  delected  defe- 
nnoe  and  subasiflsion. 

'<  <  Brink,'  she  said,  <  to  thy  fibber's 
rooCtree,  ere  you  leave  it  for  ever;  and 
tell  me,—- since  the  chains  of  anew  King^ 
aad  of  a  new  Chie^  whom  your  fathers 
know  not  save  as  mortal  enemies,  are 
fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  your  father's 
•onr-tell  me  how  many  links  you  oonnt 
upon  them  ?' 

"  Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at 
her  as  if  uncertain  of  her  meaning.  She 
proceeded  in  a  raised  voice :  '  Tell  me,* 
she  said,  *  for  1  have  a  right  to  know,  for 
how  many  days  the  will  of  those  you 
have  made  your  masters  permiu  me  to 
look  upon  you?— >In  other  words,  how 
many  are  the  days  of  my  life  ?  for  when 
you  leave  me,  the  earth  has  nought  be- 
Bides  worth  living  for  !* 

**  <  Mother,*'  replied  Hamish  MacTa- 
-visIh  'for  six  days  I  may  remain  with  you, 
and  if  you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the 
fifth,  I  will  conduct  you  in  safety  to  your 
new  dwelling.  But  if  you  remain  here, 
then  will  1  depart  en  the  seventh  by 
day»breidc-^ien,  as  at  the  last  moment 
I  MUST  set  out  for  Dnnbarton,  for  if  I 
appev  not  on  the  eighth  day,  I  am  snU 
ject  to  punishment  as  a  dsaerter,  and  am 
dishonoured  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentle* 
man.* 

<*  *  Your  6Uher*s  foot,*  she  aaswered, 
*  was  free  as  the  wind  on  the  heath— it 
were  as  vain  to  say  to  him  where  goest 
thou,  as  to  ask  that  viewless  driver  of 
the  clouds,  wherefore  blowest  thou.  Tell 
me  under  what  penalty  thou  ffloit,'^ 
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siace  go  thou  must,  and  go  thou  wilt— 
return  to  thy  thraldom.' 

**  *  Call  it  not  thraldom,  mother,  it  is 
the  service  of  an  honourable  soldier— 
the  only  service  which  is  now  open  to 
the  son  of  MacTVivish  Mhor,* 

** '  Tet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou 
sfaouMst  not  return  ?*  replied  Elspat. 

^ '  Military  punishment  as  a  deserter,' 
answered  Hainish ;  writhing^  however, 
as  his  mother  foiled  not  to  observe,  un« 
der  some  internal  feeliogs,  which  she  re- 
solved to  probe  to  the  uttermost* 

'* '  And  that,'  she  said,  with  assumed 
calmness,  whidi  her  glancing  eye  dis- 
owned, *  is  the  punishment  of  a  disobe* 
dient  hound,  is  it  not  ?* 

**  *  Ask  me  no  more^  mother,*  Said 
Hamish ; '  the  punishment  is  nothing  to 
one  who  will  never  deserve  it* 

*"  To  me  it  is  something,*  replied 
Elspat, '  since  I  know  better  than  thou, 
that  where  there  is  power  to  inflict,  there 
is  often  the  will  to  do  so  without  cause. 
I  would  pray  for  thee,  Hamish,  and  I 
must  know  against  what  evils  I  shoold 
beseech  Him  who  leaves  none  unguard- 
ed, to  protiBct  thy  youth  and  simplicity.* 

*< '  Biother,'  said  Hamish, '  it  signifies 
little  to  what  a  criminal  may  be  eiqposed, 
if  a  man  is  determined  not  to  l>e  such. 
Our  Highland  chiefs  used  also  to  punish 
their  vassals,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  so- 
verely— Was  it  not  Lachlan  Maclan 
whom  we  remember  of  old,  whose  head 
was  struck  off  by  order  of  his  chieftain 
for  shooting  at  the  stag  before  him?* 

'<  •  Ay,*  said  Elspat, '  and  right  he  had 
to  lose  it,  since  he  dishonoured  the  fa- 
ther of  the  people  even  in  the  foce  of  the 
assembled  dan.  But  the  chiefo  were 
noble  in  their  ire— they  punished  with 
the  sharp  blade,  and  not  with  the  batton* 
Their  punishments  drew  blood,  but  they 
did  not  infer  dishonour.  Canst  thou  say 
the  same  for  the  laws  under  whose  yoke 
thon  hast  placed  thy  free-bom  neck  ?* 

** '  I  cannot — mother — I  cannot,*  said 
Hamish,  mournfully.  *  I  saw  them  pu- 
nish a  Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they 
called  it,  his  tianner.  He  was  scourged 
—I  own  it— •oourged  like  a  hound  who 
has  offended  an  imperious  master.  I  was 
sick  at  the  sight— I  confess  it.  But  the 
punishment  of  dogs  is  only  for  those 
worse  than  dogs,  who  know  not  how  to 
keep  their  foith.' 

**  *  To  this  influay,  however,  thou  hast 
subjected  thyseU;  Hamish,'  replied. £1- 
qpat,  *ifthoushouldstgive,ortl^oflicers 
take  measure  of  oflisnce  against  thee.— 
I  speak  no  nM>re  to  thee  on  thy  purpoee. 
Were  the  sixth  day  from  this  monuag's 
sun  my  dying  dayi  and  thou  wert  to  stay 
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rifk  of  being  lasbfed  like  adogat  a  post    mixiiig  mystflrknuly  witii  tfie  wliuii 

ft«n«  of  her  bang,  and  leBdeiiiigiM; 
with  faltered  rcMoti,  aa  ksoioni 
agentin  die  haunted  aoHtude  of  ttiatoft- 
trodden  place?  Ail  lonely,  deadtittej 
wicked,  wotid-abandonecf  dd  wpmen 
are,  in  a  certahi  meltncholj  meaaore, 
mad, — ^and  like  mad  folks  oo  thev  act, 
^hen  their  familiar  demon  sudoenlj 
seizes  on  them  in  some  fated  horn^ 
and  half  drags  them>  as  if  by  the  hair 
pf  the  beadj  half  impels  them^  as  bj 
a  hellidi  bl^st  blown  through  their 
hearts,  into  the  perpetratioaof  some 
hideous  and  temhle  crime.  Theret 
^re^  we  hold  that  madacta  waa  brew* 
mg  m  the  bubbling  turmoil  of  £l9tl 
MacTiuris|i  a  iinagi9a^¥m»  on  the  «a- 
mal  eveniiig  whefi  hor  HapMah  Mem^ 
her  Fair-himd  J«iiiea»  bad  nutterad 
into  her  tingliBg  .aars,  tiiat,  em  Um 
dawD  gave  way  to  UMnonaw'a  aaa,  ha 
was  to  leave  her  shieliDg,  and  with  Iha 
brother-fiends  of  die  Sidier  Aey  who 
had  nudeied  die  huibasid  of  hm 
youth— his  own  fiKhcr  ere  leag  la 
aet  sail  aatm  the  seas,  to  battle  fbr 
the  service,  and  in  ^  par  of  the  Pira- 
tender  King,  whose  outlaDdisli  nee 
had  torn  die  crown  from  the  fbrriiead 
of  the  princely  son  of  the  Lordli 
anointed  whose  sires  had  reigned  over 
die  mountains^fbr  so  many  agea— of 
the  mis|s  and  snows. — ^Yes,  madneaa 
was  boiling  there,  like  some  dreadiful 
inixture  in  a  witch's  cauldron,  tiD  the 
scum  should  settle  on  the  black  snr- 
face  in  malignant  poison^  and  in  its 
overflowing  scald  to  death  the  on^ 
dear  d^enerate  child  of  her  accursea 
womb,  for  whose  sake  she  would, 
nathless,  have  faced  fire  and  flood,  and 
poured  out  her  tainted  falood  like  wa- 
ter, ere  the  Saisqu  sUyes  should  have 
hurt  one  hair  pf  hia  bright  and  gUU 
tering  head* 

Knowing  ia  her  hiMiiily  that  if  her 
son  oottld  he  detained  in  the  shieling 
beyond  the  expiration  of  his  fiirioni^ 
he  would  he  anbiected  to  the  indignity 
of  corporal  paniahment^-flocged  at  tlw 
halberta*-^  ide«  nMc^  htt  Celtie 
blood  oouhi n«t  biook,  wwaittocrosa 
him  even  far  a  moneal  aa  a  flyng 
oknid— she  determined  to  drench  Ua 
aensee  ia  a  sleeping  potion,  &tilkd 
from  drugs  gatnered  by  her  among 
the  roefc-crevfees,  for  diat  aeeret  she 
had  learned  in  her  former  outlawed 
life.  She  cunningly  feigned  acqaiea* 
cmce  with  hii  pain  of  fltyartiae. 


-i-y^!  uatoss  thou  hadst  the  gallant 
heart  to  kave  me  to  die  alone,  and  upoa 
my  desolate  hearth,  the  last  spark  of  thy 
father's  fire,  and  of  thy  forsiUcen  niother'a  ' 
life,  to  be  eztiogiiished  together  I'^Ha- 
mish  traversed  tlie  but  with  an  impariaat 
dad  angry  pace. 

«*  •  Mother,*  he  said  at  length,  *  ooa* 
cecn  oot  yourself  about  snob  things.  I 
cannot  be  sulrjeeted  to  such  iofiuny,  tot 
never  wiU  1  deserve  it;  and  weie  I 
threatened  with  it,  I  should  know  how 
to  die  berore  1  was  so  iar  dishonoured.* 

*'  *  Tbere  spoke  the  son  of  the  has- 
band  of  my  heart!*  r^Ued  Elqpat;  and 
ihe  changed  the  discoarse,  and  seemed 
to  listen  in  mehmcboiy  aoquieaeenee, 
when  her  son  Beminded  her  how  diort 
Che  time  was  which  they  were  pennitted 
to  pass  in  each  other's  society,  and  ea. 
treated  that  it  aiight  be  spent  withoat 
useless  and  unpieasant  recollectiens  re- 
specting the  carcoBsstances  under  wiiich 
they  must  soon  be  sepamtedL^ 

Slapat  waa  now  aatisfied  that,  with* 
out  desperate  resource  or  spdl,  her 
Hamiah  Bean  vraa  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
Her  attachment  to  dua  her  sole  off* 
sjpring,  whom  she  had  bomeofffrom  the 
SidierRoy,onher  blood-stained  boeom, 
a^iik  the  fierce  eyes  of  his  murdeied 
fcther  were  getting  glazed  in  death, 
"  resembled  the  instinicdve  fondness 
9f  the  animal  raee  for  their  offiipring, 
and  diving  litde  farther  into  futurity 
than  one  of  the  inferior  creatures,  she 
only  felt,  that  to  be  separated  from 
Hamish  was  to  die."  Her  whole  life 
had  been  a  life  of  cruel  craft  and 
fierce  dissimulation ;  and  deceit,  and 
frlsehood,  and  perjury,  were  to  her 
holy  as  truth,  and  as  the  sanctity  of 
oaUis,  did  they  but  bring  the  solace  of 
gratification  to  her  now  sole  and  soli- 
tary passbn-*the  passion  of  a  mad 
widow's  maternal  bosom  bursting  and 
breaking  for  the  sake  of  her  only  son, 
who  had  sworn  to  thwart  the  ven« 
geance  she  owed  his  aure'a  ghost,  and 
rather  than  violate  his  oath,  about  to 
leave  her  to  die  idone  in  the  dcaertf 
Into  her  strong  hazd.mind  so  burnt  in 
were  the  coloura  of  the  past>  that  doilh 
only  eouhi  obliterate  them ;  and  then 
how  was  it  possible  that  anch  a  woful 
me  aa  hers  oould  have  been  so  kma 
dragged  out  duau^  die  storms  and 
«wfa  of  eo  many  winters,  widi  cold 
^d  hunger  and  thiret  preyhig  on  her 
Bmiyr-«B8er,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
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eril  dedgD,  by  diibanUml»g  /Ker  nM^i 
Inory  of  ftU  i  to  floret  of  legmiiary  lore^ 
^  longB  of  tBoieot  iModSy  uid  tiidi« 
tioDt  of  the  Qioet  fanMNu  Saennachifi 
aad  telkn  of  tole»— laeh  as  at  all 
tiBses  f  oniidi  a  princnal  asraaemeiit 
of  the  Highlander  in  iiia  momento  of 
repoae  and  with  dffieioiis  attentioiHi 
to  his  accommodation,  so  unremitted 
as  almost  to  sive  him  pain,  and  mn^ 
nerson^d  toi^  selectea  the  bloomins 
feather  for  his  bed,  and  preparea 
the  meal  for  his  refreshment  And 
what  if  the  Sidier  Ro^  should  come  to 
drag  the  deserter  from  her  arms? 
^'  Tne  partner  of  MacTavish  Mhor, 
in  all  his  perils  and  wanderings,  was 
familiar  with  an  hundred  instances  ^ 
resistance  or  escape,  by  which  one 
brave  man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks, 
kke%  and  mouiitfins,dangierous  passes 
|ud  dark  forest^  migbt  baffle  the  pup- 
.auiiof  hundieds."  Thus  she  deceived 
iiim  and  hersel£— for  the  fixture  aeem* 
«d  nothiag^loat  in  theagonizingpro- 
aent,  whidi  waa  all  one  wild  fear  that 
her  *'  brmva  and  beautiful"  would  dia« 
appear  ftom  her  eyas  for  ew.  So  Ha- 
iBiah,  without  aay  ame  thought  of  his 
hie  than  the  hawk,  that  haa  besn 
slowly  and  silently  enifi  upon  by  the 
Ibwkr  while  triHiming  hk^pkum^ 
on  the  eliff,  busied  UoBaetf  in  bur- 
nishing hia  arma  ere  about  to  take  his 
flight.  The  evening  before  hia  depaiw 
ture,  he  walked  down  to  the  Awe,  to 
Ml  for  Ae  last  time  for  a  sahnon,  as 
the  means  of  one  social  meal  widi  hia 
mother,  on  somedring  better  dian  the 
ordinary  cheer — Aat  meal  being  to 
be,  peritape— of  all  they  shoidd  ever 
eat  tcjgether— their  last;  and  then,  as 
he  afterwards  related  under  ruefHil 
ciitumstances,  an  incident  befall  him 
of  an  impressive  and  extraordinary 
kind — who  shall  say,  a  real  incident, 
or  the  shadowy  shaping  of  a  supersti- 
tious imagination,  atrongly  agitoted 
by  the  power  of  passion  ? 

•' In  the  path  wfaitk  bt  peraMd  hoM^ 
ward,  he  was  sorprtsed  to  obaerve  a  par- 
son, who,  like  himself,  was  diessed  and 
armed  alter  the  old  HigWand 
The  flrst  niMial  iiea  was  that  tfei 
senger  bekmgvd  to  his  own  corps, 
levied  by  gdremoMiit,  and  hearing 
under  rojai  authority^ 
bl«  for  brcash  of  the 
use  of  the  Higfahyid 
Bat  be  was  stiuck  en 
-UNBdad  his  paoa  to  ssaka 
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poasd  .comnide,  iMsiing  lo  n^nfft  hia 
iepoDpany  for  the  next  day's  joumsy,  thai 
the  stranger  wore  a  White  cockade,  the 
^ta^  badge  which  was  proscribed  in  the 
Highlands.  The  ststure  of  the  man  was 
talJ,  and  there  was  something  shadowy 
in  the  outlinci  which  added  to  his  size ; 
and  his  mode  of  motion,  which  rather 
resembled  gliding  than  walking,  impressed 
llamisb  with  superstitious  fears  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  being  which  thaa 
passed  before  MM  In  the  tmKgfat.  He 
no  longer  strove  to  make  up  tp  the  stran- 
ger, but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
him  in  view,  under  the  superstition  com- 
mon to  the  Highlanders,  that  you  ought 
"neither  to  intrude  yourself  od  such  su- 
pernatural apparitions  as  you  BMy  wit- 
ness^ nor  avoid  their  presence,  but  leave 
k  to  themselves  to  withhold  or  eztead 
tiietr  coromunicatkMi,  as  their  power  may 
permit,  or  the  purpose  of  their  commis- 
ston  require. 

*<  Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  just  where  the  pathway  turned 
down  to  £lspat's  hut,  the  stranger  made 
a  pause,  end  seemed  to  await  Hamish's 
coming  up.  Hamish,  on  his  part,  sssiag 
it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  the  ob- 
ject of  his  suspiekm,  mustered  up  his 
coursge,  and  approached  the  ^oC  where 
the  stranger  had  plaeed  himself;  who 
flrst  pointed  to  Elspat's  hut,  and  made^ 
With  arm  and  head,  a  gestare  ptohibftmg 
Hamish  to  approach  It,  then  stretched 
his  hand  to  the  road  which  led  to  the 
aouthward,  with  a  meclen  which  seemed 
to  einoin  his  instant  departure  In  that 
direetioR.  la  a  moment  alteiwards  the 
pkuded  form  was  gone-— Hamish  did  net 
exactly  say  vanished,  because  there  Were 
roclcs  and  stunted  trees  eneogh  to  have 
concealed  him ;  but  ft  was  his  own  opi- 
nion that  he  hsd  seen  the  spirit  of  Mae- 
Thvish  Mohr,  waning  him  to  eomsMnae 
his  instant  journey  to  Dunbvton,  with- 
out waiting  till  morning,  or  again  visiting 
his  mother*s  but.*' 

This  is  vary  spiritual  and  ghoatlfte. 
Few  worda  suffice  when  one  spedcs  of 
an  airy  or  shadowy  phantonDh->or 
spectre  :  and  here  the  Appearance 
Slides  off  into  the  gloom,  in  a  way  that 
leaves  the  heart  bating  even  in  imagi- 
nation. 

'*  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart,** 
is  the  bidding  of  nature  and  of  Shak* 
apeare.  Is  no(,  too,  the  doubtfulness 
between  reality  and  unreality,  after 
all,  the  magic  power,  the  grand  secret 
of  the  preternatural  ?  CoEl  and  chill, 
on  |ta  piomentary  return  to  this  outer 
world,  seema  even  the  shadowy  bearing 
ff  Ibyglwelwboin  Iheupdyingpaaaon 
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of  £ither4o?e  wttl  not  fiufo  to4ieitUl 
eyen  in  the  bloody  grave.  Spiritt  wiH 
not  answer  you,  when  with  a  loud 
▼oice  you  call  Uiem  from  the  vasty 
deep — but  tlie  Celtic  Apparition  knows 
his  own  time  for  issuing  just  visible 
Arom  the  woods,  and  one  warning 
wave  of  his  arm,  one  motion  of  his 
head  <'  approach  me  not/'  is  all  suffi- 
cient for  benign  or  malignant  purpose, 
the  sole  permitted  communication  be- 
tween the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Hamish  descended  the  path,  and 
entering  the  cottage,  he  communica- 
ted, in  a  hasty  ana  troubled  voice,  his 
determination  to  take  his  instant  de* 
parture. 

«  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Elspat 
appeared  not  to  combat  bis  purpose,  but 
she  iiiged  him  to  take  some  refreshment 
ere  he  left  her  for  ever.  He  did  so  has- 
tily, and  in  silence,  thinking  on  th6  ap- 
proaching separation,  and  scarce  yet  be- 
lieving it  would  take  place  without  a 
final  struggle  with  his  mother's  fondness. 
To  his  surprise,  she  filled  the  quaigh  with 
liquor  for  his  parting  cup. 

** '  Go,'  she  said, '  my  son,  uace  sudi 
is  thy  settled  purpose;  but  first  stand 
once  more  on  thy  mother's  hearth,  the 
fiame  on  which  will  be  extinguished  long 
ere  thy  foot  shall  again  be  placed  there.* 

«  '  To  your  health,  mother !'  said  Ha- 
mish, '  and  may  we  meet  again  in  happi- 
ness, in  spite  of  your  ominous  words.* 

'*  *  It  were  batter  not  to  part,*  said  his 
mother,  watching  him  as  he  quaflfod  the 
liquor,  of  which  he  would  have  held  it 
ominous  to  have  left  a  drop. 

"  '  And  now,'  she  said,  muttering  the 
words  to  herself,  <  go— if  thou  canst  go.* 

M  <  Mother,'  said  Hamish,  as  he  repla* 

.  oed  on  the  table  the  empty  quaigh,  <  thy 

drink  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes 

.  away  the  strength  which  it  ought  to  give.' 

**  *  Such  is  its  first  effect,  my  son,*  re- 
plied Elspat ;  <  but  He  down  upon  that 
soft  heather  couch,  shut  your  eyes  but 
for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  sleep  of  an 
hour,  you  shall  have  more  refreshment 
than  in  the  ordinary  repose  of  three  whole 
nights,  could  they  be  blended  into  one.* 

"  *  Mother,*  said  Hamish,  upon  whose 
brain  the  potion  was  now  tiJcing  rapid 
effect,  *  give  me  my  bonnet^I  must  kiss 
you  and  begone— yet  it  seems  as  if  my 
feet  were  nailed  to  the  floor.* 

*•  •  Indeed,*  said  his  mother,  *  yon  wfll 
be  instantly  well,  if  yon  will  sit  down  fbr 
half  an  hour— 4nit  half  an  hour;  it  is 
eight  hours  to  dawn,  and  dawn  were  thne 
enough  for  your  fiither*s  son  to  beghi 
such  a  journey.* 

"  •  I  must  obey  yon,  mother^I  f^eel  I 
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UMist,*  said  liMlsh,  iwtloalala^  i  <  b«c 
call  me  whao  the  moon  rises.* 

.**.He  sate  down  on  the  bed-^VMlioai 
back,  and  almost  instantly  was  fiut  asleefb 
Wjth  the  throbbing  glee  of  one  who  baa 
brought  to  an  eiuLa  difiicult  and  trouble- 
aome  enterprise*  Elspat  pcooeeded  ten. 
derly  to  arrange  the  plaid  of  the  unooi^ 
scious  slumberer,  to  whom  her  extraw 
gant  a£fection  was  doomed  to  be  so  iJstat 
expressing,  while  busied  in  herofl!ce,her 
delight,  in  tones  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  triumph.  '  Yes,'  she  said,  *  calf  of 
my  heart,  the  moon  shall  arise  and  set  to 
thee,  and  so  shall  the  sun ;  but  not  to 
light  thee  from  the  land  of  thy  Csthers,  or 
tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign  prince  or 
the  feudal  enemy !  To  no  son  of  Der- 
mld  shall  I  be  delivered,  to  be  fied  like  a 
bondswoman ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasure 
and  my  pride  shall  be  my  guard  and  my 
protector.  Ibey  say  the  Hi^Uands  are 
changed ;  but  I  see  Ben.  Cruachan  rear 
his  crest  as  high  as  ever  into  the  evening 
sky— no  one  bath  yet  herded  his  lone  oa 
the  d^th  of  Lochawe— and  yonder  oak 
does  not  yet  bend  like  a  wiUow.  Xha 
ehildren  of  the  mountains  will  be  such  aa 
their  Others,  until  the  nwmtains  them- 
selves shall  be  levelled  with  the  strath. 
In  these  wild  forests,  which  used  to  sup- 
port thousands  of  the  brave,  there  isstiU 
surely  subsistence  and  refuge  left  for  oike 
aged  womai^  and  one  gallant  youth,  oC 
the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  man- 
ners.*'* 

Elsjiat  watches  her  son  stretched  in 
utter  insensibility,  that  binds  his  brain 
till  the  dusk  of  next  evening,— and 
the  state  of  her  whole  being,  now  in  to* 
mult,  now  in  a  dead  sullen  calm,  now 
iuctuating  with  uncertain  trouble,  is 
in  a  y&j  few  paragraphs  given  with« 
fearful  uirce,  we  verily  believe,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  other  living  writer. 

**  It  was  near  evening  when  Hamish 
first  awoke,  and  then  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing in  the  full  possession  either  of  his 
mental  or  bodily  powers.  From  his  vague 
expressions  and  disordered  pulse,  Elspat 
at  first  experienced  much  apprehension ; 
but  she  used  such  expedients  as  her  me- 
dical knowledge  suggested ;  and  ht  the 
course  of  the  night,  she  had  the  satisbc- 
tion  to  see  him  sink  once  tnore  into  a 
deep  sleep,  whiei  probably  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  ejects  of  the  ding,  fbr 
afeout  smmrising  she  heaid  htn  arise,  and 
can  to  her  for  his  bonnet.  lliiaslMbad 
pnipoBsly  reasoved,  finom  a  feat  that  h« 
miglil  awaken  and  depart  in  the  night- 
tfanc^  without  her  knowle^e* 

^  *  My  booaet-^my  bonnet,*  cried  Ihu 
mUw  *  it  is  time  to  take  farewell.    Mo- 
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iber,  yoqr  AMe  WM  loo  stnHV— €he  fon 
It  apl4wt  with  the  nest  OMrniiig  I  wiU. 
•till  see  the  double  fanHDit  of  Uie  eacieiil 
Dun.  My  bonnet"  my  bonnet!  mother, 
I  innst  be  instant  in  my  deperUffe***— 
Xheee  expressions  made  it  pUun  thet 
poor  Hamiih  was  nnconseious  thet  tvro 
nighU  end  a  day  bed  passed  nnee  be  bed 
drained  the  fiital  queigh,  and  Elspat  bad 
now  10  ventore  on  what  she  felt  as  the 
almost  periloas,  as  well  as  peinhil  tasl^ 
of  explaining  her  machinations. 
.  M  « Forgive  me,  my  son/  she  said,  ap- 
proaching Hamish,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand  with  an  air  of  deferential  awe, 
whieh  perhaps  she  had  net  always  used 
to  his  ftktheri  even  when  in  his  moo^ 
fits. 

.  ^  *  Forgive  you,  mother— for  what  ?' 
said  Hamish,  laughing;  '  isr  givfaig  me  a 
diam  tbat  was  too  strongs  and  whkh  mj 
heed  still  fisels  tbis  morning,  or  for  hiding 
my  bonnet  to  keep  me  an  instant  longer  ? 
Nay,  do  you  lofgive  me  f  Give  me  the 
bonnet,  and  let  that  be  done  which  now 
must  be  done.  Give  me  my  bonnet,  or  I 
go  without  it ;  surely  I  am  not  to  bede- 
layed  by  so  trifling  a  want  ae  that— ^ 
who  have  gone  lor  years  with  only  a  strap 
of  deer's  hide  to  tie  back  my  hair.  IVtte 
not,  but  give  it  me^  or  I  must  go  bare- 
beaded,  since  to  stay  is  impossible.' 

<* «  My  son,*  said  Elspat,  keepfaig  ibst 
hold  of  his  bend,  *  what  is  done  cannot 
be  recalled ;  could  you  boirow  the  wings 
of  yonder  eagle^  you  would  arrive  at  the 
Bun  too  late  for  what  you  purpose— too 
•oon  for  what  awaits  you  there.  You  be* 
lieve  you  see  the  sun  rising  for  the  first 
iime  since  you  have  seen  him  set,  but 
yesterday  beheld  him  dimb  Ben  Gruach^ 
an,  though  your  eyee  were  closed  to  his 
light.' 

**  Hamish  cast  upon  hie  mother  a  wild 
glance  of  extreme  tenor,  then  instantly 
recovering  himself,,  said—*  I  am  no  child 
to  be  ch^ited  out  of  my  purpose  l^  such 
tcidcs  as  these— FareweU,  mother,  each 
moment  is  worth  a  lifetime.* 

**  *  Stay,'  she  said, '  my  d^ur^my  de- 
ceived son !  rush  not  on  infamy  and  ruin 
—Yonder  I  see  the  priest  upon  the  high- 
road  on  his  white  horse  aik  him  the 
day  of  the  month  and  week  -Aet  him  d^ 
cide  between  uiu' 

*<  With  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Hamish 
darted  up  the  acclivity,  and  stood  by  the 
minister  of  Glenorqubv,  who  was  pacing 
out  thus  early  to  administer  consolation 
to  a  distressed  fomily  near  Bunawe. 

'*  The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled 
to  behold  an  armed  Highlander,  then  so 
unusual  a  sight,  and  apparently  much  agU 
taded,  stop  his  borse  by  the  bridle,  and 


mk  hbn  with  a  AOlering  voiee  the  tey  of 
the  we^  and  osonth.  *  Had  you  been 
wrbiKt  you  should  have  been  yesterdi^, 
young  man,*  replied  the  clergyman, '  you 
would  have  known  that  it  was  God*s  Sab- 
bath ;  and  tbat  this  is  Monday,  the  second 
di9  of  the  weeki  and  twen^-first  ot  the 
month.* 
.    »<  And  this  is  truer  said  Hamish. 

•  '^  *  As  true,*  answered  the  surprised 
minister, '  as  that  I  yesterday  preached 
the  word  of  God  to  this  parish— Whafe 
ails  you,  young  man  ?— 4ire  you  sick  ?-^ 
are  you  in  your  right  mind?' 

•  **  Hamish  made  no  answer,  only  re- 
peated to  himself  the  first  expression  of 
the  clergynum— *  Had  you  been  wbeie 
you  should  have  been  yesterday  ;*  and  so 
nying^  he  let  go  the  bridle,  turned  from 
the  road,  and  descended  the  path  towards 
the  hut,  with  the  look  and  pace  of  one 
who  was  going  to  executi<»i.  The  mini- 
ster looked  after  him  with  surprise ;  but 
although  he  knew  the  inhabitant  of  the 
hovel,  the  character  of  Elspat  had  not 
invited  him  to  open  any  communication 
with  her,;becattse  she  was  generally  repn- 
ted-a  FipSst,  or  rather  one  indifEsrent  to 
all  religion,  except  somesuperstitioueobb 
servances  whieh  had  been  handed  down 
from  her  parents.  On  Hamish  the  Re- 
verend Mr  T^e  had  beetowed  instrue- 
tione  when  he  was  occasfonally  throws 
in  his  way,  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the 
brambles  and  thorns  of  a  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated disposition,  it  bad  not  yet  been 
entirely  checked  or  destroyed.  There 
was  something  so  ghastly  in  the  present 
expression  of  the  youth'sfoatures,  that  the 
good  man  w^  tempted  to  go  down  tothd 
hovel,  and  inquire  whether  any  distress 
had  befidlen  the  inhabitants^  in  which  his 
presence  might  be  consoling,  and  his  mi- 
nistry useful.  Unhappily  he  did  not  per- 
severe in  this  resolution,  which  might 
have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he 
ipould  probably  have  become  a  mediator 
for  the  unfortunate  young  man ;  but  re- 
collection of  the  wild  moods  of  such  High^ 
landers  as  had  been  educated  after  the 
old  fashion  of  the  country,  prevented  bis 
interesting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son 
of  the  far-dreaded  robber  MacTsvish 
Mhor ;  and  he  thus  missed  an  opportu- 
ni^,  which  he  afterwnrds  sorely  repent* 
ed,  of  doing  much  good. 

**  When  Hamish  MacTavish  entered 
his  mother*s  but,  it  was  only  to  throw 
himself  on  the  bed  he  had  left,  and,  ex- 
claiming^ *  Undoncb  nndone  !*  to  give  vent, 
in  cries  of  grief  and  anger,  to  bis  deep 
sense  of  the  deceit  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him,  and  of  the  cruel  predicament 
to  which  he  was  reduced. 
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plosion  of  bit  ton's  passtoa,  ni  «id  tfa 
bcrstk;  •  It  Is  iut  ibe  moMtita  tanm% 
swf  Uedl  bf  tho  tfavndsr  skowsv.  Let « 
sit  and  rsst  OS  b^  Um  b«rii;  isf  all  its 
pttwuti  trnimAt,  tbe  tioe  m^  sooa  coim 
wbM  wo  niiif  psss  it  drysboi.'  flb« 
soffered  bis  complsints  snd  bis  rcfpmeb- 
es,  wbieb  wers,  eysn  in  tbe  mMst  of  bis 
ifOBf,  rsspsotftl  md  affecttonalsb  to  die 
•wmy  wicbovt  ritsrnlng  snv  anlwor ;  and 
when,  at  lei^ftb,  batmgezteastedaU  tbe 
eaelaantioas  of  sorrow  Wbleb  Me  ta«u 
giMge,  oopioos  in  ei^ressbig  tbe  fsetinge 
of  tbe  bcsrt,  affords  to  tbe  snilbrsr,  be 
Snnk  brto  a  gtoom  j  silence^  sbe  snflteed 
tbe  interval  to  coninme  near  an  bout 
en  sbe  approached  her  son's  eonek 

**  *  And  now,*  sbe  said  at  length*  with 
•  voice  In  wbleb  tbe  aotboritf  of  a  motbtf 
wae  quaiifled  bf  ber  tendetnes%  <  bard 
yon  exhausted  jotar  Idle  sorrows,  and  are 
yon  aUe  to  plm  what  yon  bafo  gabwd 
against  what  you  have  loec  7  Istbefidse 
ion  of  Dennid  yoor  brother,  ortbelhcher 
of  your  tribe^  that  yott  weep  because  fMi 
eaaaot  Wnd  yonrself  to  bis  belt,  and  be- 
eoine  one  of  tboee  who  nrasl  do  bis  bid^ 
ding?  Could  yon  And  in  yonder  distant 
ooonlry  tbe  hOtes  dnd  tbe  Boootshie  that 
voa  leave  bebhid  you  here?  Csa  yon 
hunt  the  deer  of  Breodalbaae  hi  tbe  fiiK 
leeteof  America,  or  wilt  the  oeean  aflbrd 
pon  tbe  silver-scaled  saUnon  of  the  Awe  f 
Consider,  then,  what  k  yonr  loes,  and^ 
Mho  a  wise  man,  set  ii  egnhisC  wfaM  yon 
have  won.* 

<"I  bavekMtall,  mother,'  replied  H*. 
ttlsb,  <  smee  I  have  broken  my  word,  and 
kMt  my  boDonr.  I  nMgbt  tell  mf  tale^ 
bnt  who,  oh,  who  would  believe  me  7* 
Tbe  nnfortnnate  yonng  man  agam  deep, 
od  bis  bands  together,  and  prsssing  them 
10  bU  forehead,  bid  bis  fiMO  npon  tbe 
bed. 

«« Slspat  wae  now  really  akrmed,  and 
Mthaps  wished  the  fbtal  deceH  bad  been 
left  unatteeopted.  Sbe  had  no  hope  or 
reAige  savhig  in  the  ekM|nenee  of  person- 
iion,  of  which  she  possessed  no  soNdl 
chare,  though  ber  total  ignorance  of  tbe 
world  as  it  aetnaUy  existed,  rendered  Ha 
onergy  nnavaiHng.  ttie  mged  ber  son^ 
by  every  tender  epilhec  which  a  parent 
eenld  bestow,  to  take  esre  Ihr  bis  own 
atfety. 

-  •  Leave  me,*  the  said,  •  to  Uffle 
yoor  pnsBaers.  I  will  mve  you  Ufe— I 
will  save  your  honour— I  wlH  teU  them 
that  my  lair^ieired  Hamisb  feU  from  tbe 
Corriodbn  (bbnk  preeiplee)  hrto  dM  gulf. 


Of  which  bmoM  eyo  ntw  bihehl  the 
botton&  I  win  fell  them  this,  end  I  wit 
ihig  yonr  pbdd  on  the  thorns  wbUh  grow 
owthe  bHtak  of  the  predpieu  fhatthef 
may  believe  my  wordsi  They  W4a  bo^ 
Mere,  and  they  wlH  retnm  to  tiNP  DnwoT 


dMm  can  cell  the  Nvhig  lo  die,  H  < 
locatt  the  dead  to  their  slavMi 
Then  will  we  travel  together  ftr  nofth- 
weed  10  the  salt  tekee  of  KlaCsQ,  and 
place  glene  and  mowitniiis  betwlirt  ns  and 
the  sens  of  Deradd  We  win  visit  the 
shofos  of  the  dark  hOm,  and  my  kinsmw 
«-(ifor  wae  not  my  mother  of  the  cbHdfMi 
of  Kenneth^  and  will  they  imt  remember 
OS  with  tbe  oM  love  ?)— my  Jdnsmen  wH 
receive  as  with  tbe  affection  of  tbe  olden 
tSme,  which  Hvee  hi  those  distant  glen% 
where  the  Gael  stitt  dwell  in  their  noMo* 
BOSS,  mnnmgled  with  the  ebnif 
Of  with  tbe  tm 
tools  and  their  slavoi^* 

^  Tbe  energy  of  tbe  ! 
whit  aBied  to  hyperbole  even  hi  im  I 
ordinary  ei^reesioni^  now  seeesed  abneat 
too  weak  to  idferd  BIspatte  means  of 
bmging  ont  the  splsndid  ptcture  whteh 
dm  presented  to  her  son  of  the  land  In 
wWeb  she  proposed  to  him  to  tslie  refhgsk 
Tot  tbe  oolonre  were  A^  with  wMdi  she 
could pnbit ber H%hhmdp«ndlsek  «Tbo 
hills,'  ihe  said,  *  were  higher  and  more 
magnlfteent  thaa  those  of  Breadalbane— > 
Ben^Onachaa  wae  bnt  a  dwarf  to  Skoo^ 
fOORb  The  hdme  were  broader  and 
hnger,  and  sfcotiaded  not  only  with  flsh, 
bnt  with  the  enehnntod  and  ampbibloM 
aidmalwhiehgiveeontotbehmip.*  The 
doer,  were  krgerand  more  numsrons 
dm  whito-tosked  boarv  tbe  chase  of  whkh 
the  bravo  loved  beet,  wae  yet  to  be  ron* 
sed  in  these  western  solitudee  ■  tbe  ssen 


the  degenemte  brood  who  lived 
tbe  Suum  banner.  The  daogbtcrs  of  the 
hmd  were  beaatlM,  with  bbie  eyes  and 
iur  hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  oot'of 
these  sbe  wonld  cbooes  a  wife  for  Hw^ 
misb,  of  btonMlcM  descent,  spotlew  fiuoe, 
iaed  and  tme  affection,  who  should  be  In 
their  summerbotbyasabeamef  tltoson, 
and  hi  their  whiter  abode  as  the  warmth 
of  the  needful ite^' 

'*  On  tbe  mind  of  Hamlrii  ber  efoqnenee 
made  noimprssdon.  He  knew  far  better 
than  she  dM  the  aotoal  dtnatkm  of  the 
ooontry,  and  wae  sensiblei  that,  though 
itmii^tbe  poedUe  to  bide  himself  as  a 
fugitive  among  more  distant  moontdne, 
there  wae  now  no  eonmr  fai  tbe  High* 
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Itnds  in  wbkh  Ms  father's  professioa 
oould  be  practised,  even  if  he  hAd  not 
■jdopted,  from  the  improved  ideas  of  the 
time  when  be  lived,  the  opinion  tliat  the 
t^e  of  the  catenm  was  no  longer  the 
i^oad  to  honour  and  distmction.  Her 
words  were  therefore  poured  into  regard- 
lisa  ears,  and  slie  exhausted  herself  in 
Vuin  in  the  attempt  to  paint  tlie  regions 
of  her  mother's  kinsmon  in  such  terms, 
as  might  tempt  Hamish  to  accompany 
lier  thither.  She  spoke  for  hours^  but 
she  spoke  in  vain.  She  could*  extort  no 
answer,  save  groans,  and  sighs,  and  eja- 
culations, expressing  the  extremity  of 
despair. 

.  *'  At  length,  starting  on  her  feet,  and 
changing  the  monotonous  tone  in  which 
•he  had  chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praises 
of  the  province  of  refuge,  into  Che  short 
•tern  langnage  of  eager  passion-i-'  1  am 
a  fool,*  she  said,  *  to  spend  my  words 
upon  an  idle,  poor^irited^  uninteUigent 
boy,  who  crouches  like  a  hound  to  the 
lash.  Wait  here,  and  receive  your  task- 
ipasters,  and  abide  your  chastisement  at 
their  hands;  but  do  not  think  your 
mother's  eytB  will  behold  it.  I  could 
liot  see  it  and  live.  My  eyes  have  looked 
often  upon  death,  but  never  upon  dls« 
honour.  Farewell,  Hamish  ! — We  never' 
meet  again.' 

*^  She  dashed  from  the  hnt  like  a  lap- 
wing,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  aetuaUy 
entertained  the  purpose  which  she  ex- 
pressedy  of  parting  with  her  son  for  ever. 
She  would  have  been  a  fearful  sight  that 
evening  to  those  who  night  have  met  her 
wandering  through  the  wilderness  like  a 
restless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  herself  in 
Ungu^e  which  will  endure  no  transla* 
tion.  She  rambled  for  hours,  seeking 
rather  than  shunning  tlie  most  dangerous 
paths.  The  precarious  track  through 
the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of 
the  gulfing  river,  were  the  roads  which, 
far  from  avoiding,  she  sought  with  eager- 
i^ss,  and  traversed  with  reckless  haste. 
But  the  courage  arising  from  despair  was 
the  means  of  saving  the  life,  which^ 
(though  deliberate  suickle  was  rarely  piac- 
tised  in  the  HigbUinds,)  she  was  perhaps 
desirous  of  terminating.  Her  step  on 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  a^ 
that  of  the  wild  goat.  Her  eye,  in  that 
state  of  excitation,  was  so  keen  as  to  dis- 
cern, even  amid  darkness,  the  perils 
which  noon  would  not  have  enabled  a 
stranger  to  avoid. 

**  Elspat's  courst  was  not  directly  fop- 
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ward,  else  she  had  soon  been  fiir  from  the 
bothy  in  which  she  had  left  her  son.,  it 
was  circuitous,  for  that  hut  was  the  centre 
to  which  her  heart-strings  were  chained^ 
and  though  she  wandered  around  it,  she 
felt  it  impossible  to  leave  the  viqinity. 
With  the  first  beams  of  morning,  slie  re- 
turned to  the  hot.  Awhile  she  paused 
1^  the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that 
lingering  fondness  should  have  brought; 
her  back  to  tlie  epot  which  she  had  left 
y^th  the  purpose  of  never  returning ;  but 
there  was  yet  more  of  fear  and  anxiety  in 
her  hesitation — of  anxiety,  lest  her  fair- 
haired  son  had  suffered  from  the  ejects  ot 
her  potion— of  £ear,  lest  bis  enemies  had 
come  upon  huu  io  the  night.  She  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  hut  gently,  and  enter- 
ed with  noiseless  step.  Exhausted  with 
his  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  hot  entirely 
relieved  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  opiate,  Hamish  Bean  again  slept 
the  stem  sound  sleep,  by  which  the  In- 
dians are  said  to  be  overcome  during  the 
interval  of  their  torments.  His  mother 
was  scarcely  sure  that  she  actually  dis- 
cerned his  form  on  the  bed,  scarce  cer- 
tain that  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his 
breathing.  With  a  Uirobbing  heart,  El- 
spat  went  to  the  fire-place  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut,  where  slumbered,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  em- 
bers of  the  fire,  never  extinguished  on  a 
Scottish  hearth  until  the  indwellers  leave 
the  mansion  for  ever. 

**  •  Feeble  greishogV*  she  said,  as  she 
lighted^  by  the  help  of  a  match,  a  splin- 
ter of  bog  pine  which  was  to  serve  the 
place  of  a  candle  ;  *  weak  greishogh,  soon  - 
slialt  thou  be  put  out  for  ever,  and  may 
Heaven  i^rant  that  the  life  of  Klspat  Mac- 
Tavlsh  have  no  longer  duration  than 
thine !'  . 

*'  While  she  spoke  she  raiscci  tTic  bla- 
ling  light  towords  the  bed^  on  which  still 
lay  the  prostrate  linibs  of  her  son,  in  a 
posture  that  left  it  doubtful  whetlicr  Jie 
slept  or  swooned.  As  she  advanced  to- 
wards him,  the  light  flashed  upon  his 
eyes«^e  started  up  in  an  instant,  made 
a  stride  forward  with  his  naked  du-k  in 
his  hand,  like  a  man  armed  to  meet  a 
mortal  enemy,  and  exciainsed, '  Stand  off ! 
-^on  thy  Ufe,  stand  off!'      ' 

"  *  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my 
Busband,*  answered  Elspat ; '  and  I  know 
by  his  speech  and  his  step  the  son  of 
MacTavish  Mhor.' 

«*  •  Mother,'  said  Hamish,  relapsing 
from  his  tone  of  desperate'  firmness  into 
one  of  melancholy  expostulation ;  *  oh, 
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deAr^si  mothei^  trherefore  bare  yoa  re* 
turned  hither?* 

** '  Ask  why  the  hind  comes  badt  to 
the  fawn,*  said  Elspat ;  *  why  the  cat  of 
the  moantain  returns  to  her  lodge  and 
.  her  young.  Know  you,  Hamish,  that  the 
heart  of  the  mother  only  H?es  in  the  bo« 
som  of  the  child.* 

**  <  Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb/ 
said  Hamish,  *  unless  it  can  beat  within 
a  bosom  that  lies  beneath  the  tur£— 
Mother,  do  not  blame  me ;  if  I  weep,  it 
is  not  for  myself  but  for  you,  for  my  suf. 
ferings  will  soon  be  over ;  but  yours 
O,  who  but  Heaven  shall  set  a  boundary 
to  them !' 

*' Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  back- 
ward,  but  almost  instantly  resumed  her 
firm  and  upright  position,  and  her  daunt- 
less bearing. 

"  *  I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even 
nowy'  she  siud,  *and  thou  art  again  a 
child.  Hearken  to  me  yet,  and  let  us 
leave  this  place  together.  Have  I  done 
thee  wrong  or  injury?  if  so,  yet  do  not 
avenge  it  so  cruelly — See,  Elspat  Mac- 
Tavish^  who  never  kneeled  before,  even 
to  a  pnest,  foils  prostrate  before  her  own 
son,  and  craves  bis  forgiveness.'  And 
at  once  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  young  man,  seized  on  his  hand, 
and  kissing  it  an  hundred  times,  repeated 
as  often,  in  heart-breaking  accents,  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 
•  Pardon,*  she  exclaimed,  •  pardon,  for 
the  sake  of  your  fiuher's  ashes— pardon 
for  the  sake  of  the  pain  with  which  I 
bore  thee,  the  care  with  wliich  I  nurtured 
thee ! — Hear  it,  Heaven,  and  behold  it, 
Earth — the  mother  asks  pardon  of  her 
child,  and  she  is  refused  I' 

*'  It  was  in  vain  that  Hamish  endea- 
voured  to  stem  this  tide  of  passion,  by 
assuring  his  mother,  with  the  most  so- 
lemn  asseverations,  that  he  forgave  en- 
tirelv  the  fktal  deceit  which  she  had  prac- 
tised upon  htm. 

"  •  Empty  words,*  she  said  5  *  Idle  pro- 
testations,  which  are  bat  used  to  hide 
the  obduracy  of  your  resentment  Would 
you  have  me  believe  you,  then  leave  the 
but  this  instant,  and  retire  from  a  coun- 
try which  every  hour  renders  more  dan- 
gerous—-Do  thisi  and  1  may  think  yon 
have  forgiven  me— refuse  it,  and  again  I 
call  on  moon  and  stars,  heaven  and  earth, 
to^  witness  the  unrelenting  resentment 
with  which  you  prosecute  your  mother 
for  a  fruit,  which,  if  it  be  one^  arose  out 
of  tove  to  you.' 

«^«  Mother,*  said  HamlA,  «  on  tiiis 
subject  you  move  me  not  I  will  fly  be- 
fore no  man.  If  Barcakline  should  send 
tresf  Oael  that  is  under  hit  banner,  here, 
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and  in  this  plme^  will  I  iliide  tbem  ^aiid 
when  yon  bid  me  fly,  you  may  as  well 
command  yonder  moantain  to  be  loosen- 
ed firom  its  foundations.  Had  I  been 
sure  of  the  road  by  which  they  are  co- 
ming hither,  I  had  spifred  them  the  pains 
of  seeking  me ;  but  I  might  go  by  the 
mountain,  while  they  perchance  came  by 
the  lake.  Here  I  will  abide  my  fate ; 
nor  is  there  in  Scotland  a  voice  of  power 
enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hence,  and 
be  obeyed.* 

**  •  Here,  then,  I  also  sUy,*  said  El- 
spat,  rising  up  and  speaking  with  assu- 
med  composure.  *  I  have  seen  my  bos- 
band's  death— my  eye-lids  diall  not 
grieve  to  look  on  the  &liof  my  son.  But 
MacTbvish  Mhor  died  as  became  the 
brave,  with  his  good  sword  fn  his  right' 
hand ;  my  son  will  perish  like  the  bul- 
lock  that  is  driven  to  the  shambles  by  the 
Saxon  owner  who  has  bought  him  for  a 
price.* 

«• «  Mother,*  said  the  unhappy  young 
man,  *  you  have  taken  my  lifo;  to  that 
you  have  a  right,  for  you  gave  it ;  but 
touch  not  my  honour !  It  came  to  nie 
from  a  brave  strain  of  ancestors,  and 
should  be  sullied  neither  by  man's  deed 
nor  woman*s  speech.  What  I  shall  do, 
perhaps  I  myself  yet  know  not;  but 
tempt  me  no  forther  by  reproachfol 
words ;  you  have  already  made  wounds 
more  than  you  can  ever  heal.' 

*"  It  is  well,  my  son,'  said  Elspat,  In* 
reply.  •  Expect  neither  ikrther  com- 
plaint nor  remonstrance  from  me;  bat 
let  us  be  silent,  and  wait  the  chance 
which  Heaven  shall  send  us.* 

"  The  sun  arose  on  the  next  morning, 
and  found  the  bothy  silent  as  the  grave. 
The  mother  and  aon  had  arisen,  and  were 
engaged  each  in  their  separate  task— 
Hamish  in  preparing  and  cleaning  hia 
arms  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  bat 
with  an  air  of  deep  dejectkra.  Elspat^ 
more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirit,  em- 
ploved  herself  in  making  ready  the  food 
which  the  distress  of  yesterday  had  in- 
duced them  both  to  dispense  with  for  an 
unusual  number  of  hoursi  She  placed 
it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  soon 
as  it  was  prepared,  with  the  words  of  a 
Gaelic  poet,  *  Without  daily  food,  ^m 
husbandman's  plough-share  stands  eCfll 
in  the  forrow;  without  daily  food,  the 
•word  of  the  warrior  is  too  heavy  for  his 
hand.  Our  bodies  are  our  slaves,  yet 
they  must  be  fed  if  we  would  have  their 
fervice.  So  qpake  in  ancient  days  tto 
BImd  Bard  to  the  warriors  of  Ron.* 

*  The  young  man  made  no  rap^,  but  be 
Mon  what  was  placed  before  iiaD,aa  if 
t6  nather  strength  for  the  seeoe  wIMi  hi 
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was  to  undergo.  When  hit  mother  mw 
that  he  had  eaten  what  bad  sufficed  him, 
1^  again  filled  the  fatal  quaigb,  and  prpf- 
fered  it  at  the  conclution  of  the  repatt. 
But  he  ttarted  aside  with  a  convulsive 
gesture,  ezprestive  at  once  of  fear  and 
abhorrence. 

**  *  Ni^,  my  ton,*  the  taid, '  thit  time, 
•arelj,  thou  batt  no  caute  of  fear.* 

^  *  Urge  me  not,  mother,*  antwered 
Hamitfa;  'or  put  the  leprout  toad  into 
•  flagon,  and  I  win  drink ;  but  from  that 
iocnrsed  cup,  and  of  that  mind«destroj. 
Ing  potion,  never  will  I  taste  more  !* 

** '  At  your  pleasure,  my  son,*  taid 
Elspat,  haughtily,  and  began,  with  much 
apparent  assiduity,  the  various  domestic 
tasks  which  had  been  interrupted  during 
tbe  preceding  day.  Whatever  was  at 
her  heart,  all  anxiety  seemed  banished 
from  her  looks  and  demeanour.  It  wat 
but  from  an  over  activity  of  bustling  ex- 
ertion that  it  might  have  been  perceived, 
by  a  dose  observer,  that  her  actions  were 
spurred  by  some  internal  cause  of  pain- 
ful excitement;  and  such  a  spectator, 
too,  might  also  have  observed  how  often 
•be  broke  off  the  snatches  of  songs  or 
tnnes  which  she  hummed,  apparently 
without  knowbg  what  she  was  doing,  in 
order  to  casta  hasty  glance  firom  the  door 
of  the  hut  Whatever  might  be  in  the 
mind  of  Hamish,  his  demeanour  was  di- 
rectly  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  hit 
Diother.  Having  finished  the  task  of 
cleaning  and  preparing  his  arms,  which 
he  arranged  within  the  hut,  he  sat  htm- 
•elf  down  before  the  door  of  the  bothy, 
and  watched  the  opposite  hill,  like  the 
fixed  aentinel  who  expects  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Noon  found  him  in  the 
tame  unchanged  posture,  and  it  wot  an 
hour  after  that  period,  when  his  mother, 
standing  beside  him,  laid  her  hand  on  hit 
thoulder,  and  said,  in  a  tone  indifferent, 
as  if  she  had  been  talking  of  some  friend- 
ly visit,  *  When  dost  thou  expect  them  ?' 
;  **  •  They  cannot  be  here  till  the  sha- 
dows fiUl  long  to  the  eastward,*  replied 
Hamish ;  '  that  is,  even  supposing  the 
nearert  party,  commanded  by  Sergeant 
Allan  Brcack  Cameron,  has  been  com- 
manded hither  by  express  from  Dunbar- 
too,  as  it  is  most  likely  they  will.* 

** '  Then  enter  beneath  your  mother'a 
roof  onee  more ;  partake  the  last  time  of 
the  food  which  she  has  prepared ;  after 
this  let  them  come,  and  thou  shalt  see  if 
thy  mother  is  an  useless  encumbrance  in 
the  day  of  strife.  Thy  hand,  practised 
as  it  i^  cannot  fire  these  arms  ao  hMt  at 
I  can  load  them ;  nay,  if  it  it  necetsary, 
XdoDoemyaelffeartbd  flash  orthe|e- 
poM^  and  mf  aim  bat  t^cen  held  (teL* 


*"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  mother, 
meddle  not  with  this  matter  !*  said  Ha^ 
mislu  '  Allan  Breack  is  a  wise  man  and 
a  kind  one,  and  comes  of  a  good  stem. 
It  may  be  he  can  promise  for  our  officers, 
that  they  will  touch  me  with  no  infamous 
punishment ;  and  if  they  offer  me  con- 
finement in  the  dungeon,  or  death  by  the 
musket,  to  that  I  may  not  object.' 

**  *  AJas,  and  wilt  thou  trust  to  their 
word,  my  foolish  child  ?  Remtober  the 
race  of  Dermid  were  ever  fidr  and  fiUse, 
uid  no  sooner  thidl  they  have  gyvet  on 
thy  hands,  than  they  will  strip  thy  shoul- 
ders for  the  scourge.* 

**  <  Save  your  advice^  mother,*  said 
Hamish,  aternly;  <for  me,  my  mind  it 
made  up.* 

*<  But  though  he  spoke  thos^  to  escape 
the  almost  persecuting  urgency  of  his  mo- 
ther, Hamish  would  have  found  it,  at  that 
moment,  impossible  to  say  upon  what 
course  of  conduct  he  had  thus  fixed.  On 
one  point  alone  he  was  determined, 
namely,  to  abide  his  destiny,  be  what  it 
might,  and  not  to  add  to  the  breach  of 
his  word,  of  which  he  had  been. in  volun- 
tarily rendered  guilty,  by  attempting  tO 
escape  from  punishment  This  act  of 
self-devotion  he  conceived  to  be  due  to 
hit  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  country- 
men. Which  of  his  comrades  would  in 
future  be  trusted,  if  he  should  be  consi-  ^ 
dered  as  having  broken  his  word,  and  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  his  officers  ?  and 
whom  but  Hamish  Bean  MacTavish 
would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having  veri- 
fied and  confirmed  the  suspicions  which 
the  Saxon  General  was  well  known  to  en- 
tertain against  the  good  faith  of  the  High- 
landers ?  He  was,  therefore,  bent  firmly 
to  abide  his  fate.  But  whether  his  inten- 
tion was  to  yield  himself  peaceably  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  who  should  come  to 
apprehend  him,  or  whether  he  purposed 
by  a  show  of  resistance  to  provoke  them  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a  question  which 
he  could  not  himself  have  answered.  His 
desire  to  see  Barcaldine,  and  exphdn  the 
cause  of  his  absence  at  the  appointed 
time,  urged  him  to  the  one  course ;  his 
fear  of  the  degrading  punishment,  and  of 
his  mother's  bitter  upbraidings,  strongly 
instigated  the  bitter  and  the  more  danger- 
ous purpose.  He  left  it  to  chance  to  de- 
cide when  the  crisis  should  arrive ;  nor 
did  he  tarry  long  in  expectation  of  the 
catastrophe. 

**  Evening  approached,  the  gigantic 
thadowt  of  the  mountains  streamed  in 
darkness  towards  the  east,  while  their 
western  paOct  were  ttill  glowing  with 
foimson  and  gold.  The  road  which  winds 
nNtnd  Bto  Gniadian  w«t  fully  vltiblc  froin 
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the  jdoor  of  Uie.bQtb]r^  wUen  a4>ar$j.of 
five  Higliland  soldiers,  whose  arms  glan- 
ced  in  the  sun,  wL^eled  suddeply  into 
sight  from  the  most  distant  extremity, 
where  the  highway  is  hidden  beliind  the 
mountain.  One  of  the  party  walked  a 
little  before  the  ott\er  four,  who  marched 
regularly  an,d  in  files,  according  to  the 
rules  pf  military  discipline.  There  was 
no  dispute,  from  the  firelocks  which  t^ey 
carried,  and  the  plaids  and  honnets  which 
they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  qf  Ha- 
mish*8  regiment,  under  a  non-dofaimis- 
stoned  officer ;  and  Uiere  could  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  purpose  of  their  appearance 
on  the  banks  of  JLoch  Awe. 

*'  *  They  come  briskly  forw^rd^-*  said 
the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,^'  I 
wonder  how  fs^t  pr  hgw^slow  some. of 
them  will  return  again.  *But  they  are 
five,  and  U  is  too  much  odds  for  a  £iir 
field.  Step  back  within  the  hut,  my  son, 
and  shoot  from  the  loophole  heside  the 
door.  Two  you  ipay  bring  down  ere  they^ 
q^uit  the  high  road  for  tl^e  footpath— there 
will  remain  but  three  i  and  your  father| 
with  my  aid,  has  oftep  stood  against  that 
number.' 

*<  Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which 
his  mother  offered,  but  did  not  stir  from 
tlie  door  of  the  hut.  He  was  soon  visi- 
ble to  the  party  on  the  high  road,  as  was 
evident  from  their  increasing  their  pace 
to  a  run ;.  the  files,  however,  still  keep- 
ing together  like  coupled  greyhounds, 
and  i^vancing  with  great  rapidity.  |a 
far  less  time  than  would  have  )>een  ac- 
complished by  men  less  accustomed  to 
the  mountains,  they  had  left  the  high 
road,  traversed  the  narrow  path,  and  apr 
proaclied  within  pistol-shot  of  the  l>othy, 
at  the  door  of  which  stood  Hamish,  fixe4 
)ike  a  statue  of  stone,  with  his  firelock 
in  his  handf  while  his  mother,  placed  be- 
huid  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frenzy  by 
tlie  violence  of  her  passions,  reproached 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  which  despair 
could  invent,  for  his  wont  of  resolution 
and  faintness  of  heart.  Her  words  in- 
creased the  bitter  gall  which  was  arising 
in  the  young  man's  own  heart,  as  he  ob- 
served the  unfriendly  speed  with  which 
his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  m^kin^ 
towards  hup,  like  hounds  towards  the 
atBg  when  he  is  at  bay.  The  untameU 
and  angry  passions  which  he  inheriteji 
from  father  and  moMier,  were  awakene^ 
by  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  who 
pursued  him;  and  the  restraint  ujjder 
which  these  passions  had  been  hitherto 
held  by  his  sober  judgment,  began  gr^ 
dually  to  give  way.  The  sergeant  now 
called  to  him,  *  HamUh  Be^  MacT^. 
vish,  lay  down  your  aims  oad  suncu- 
dcr.* 


'•' Do  you  stand,  iUkn  Qreock  CvBC- 
ron,  and  command  your  nien  to  stand*  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all.* 

*<  <  Halt,  men^*  said  the  sergeant,  but 
continuing  himself  to  advance.  '  Ha- 
mish, think  what  you  do,  and  give  up 
your  gun ;  you  may  spin  blood,  but  you 
cannot  escape  punishment.*  ' 

"  •  The  scourge — the  aeoufge— 197 
8on,  beware  the  scoui^e,*  whispered  Pt 
mother. 

*'  <  Take  heed,  Alhm  Breack«*  said  B^ 
mish.  '  I  would  not  hurt  you  willingty, 
—but  I  will  not  be  taken  unless  you  c^ 
assure  me  against  the  Saxon  lash.' 

" '  Fool  r  answered  Cameron,  '  jou 
know  I  cannot.  Yet  I  will  do  all  I  can. 
I  will  say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and 
the  punishment  will  be  light— but  give. 
Up  your  musket— Come  on,  men.* 

'*  Instantly  he  rashed  forward*  ex- 
tending his  arm  as  if  to  push  aside  the 
young  man*s  levelled  firelock.  Elspat 
exclaimed,  *  Now,  spare  not  your  fiUher'a 
blood  to  defend  your  father's  hearth!' 
Hamish  fired  his  piece,  and  Cameron 
dropped  dead.  All  these  things  happen- 
ed, it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  moment 
of  time.  The  soldiers  rushed  forwar4 
aod  seized  Hamish,  who,  seeming  petri- 
fied with  what  he  had  done,  offered  not 
tlie  least  resistance.  Not  sp  his  mother^ 
who,  seeing  the  men  i^bout  to  put  hand- 
cuffs on  her  son,  threw  herself  on  the 
soldiers  with  such  fury,  that  it  required 
two  of  them  to  hold'  her,  while  the  rest 
secured  the  prisoner. 

"  •  Are  you  not  an  accursed  creature,* 
said  one  of  the  men  to  Hamish,  *  to  have 
glain  youl:  best  friend,  who  was  contri- 
ving, during  the  whole  march,  bow  he 
could  find  some  way  of  getting  you  off 
without  punishment  for  your  desertion  ?* 

"  *  Do  you  hear  </tfi/,  mother?*  said 
Hamish,  turning  himself  as  much  to- 
wards her  as  his  bonds  woul4  permit ; 
but  the  mother  heard  nothing,  and  saw 
nothing.  She  had  fainted  op  the  fl^or  of 
her  hut.  Without  waiting  for  her  reco- 
very, the  party  almost  immediately  began 
their  homeward  march  towards  Duiibar- 
ton,  lading  along  with  tliem  their  pri- 
soner. They  thought  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  stay  for  a  little  space  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Ddlmally,  from  which  they  dis- 
patched a  party  of  the  inhabitants  to 
bring  away  the  bodv  of  their  unfortunate 
leader,  while  they  themselves  repaired  to 
a  magistrate  to  state  what  had  happened, 
and  require  his  instructions  as  to  the  far- 
ther course  to  be  pursued.  The  crime 
being  of  a  military  character,  they  were 
iustructcd  to  ma^ch  the  prisoner  to  Du)i- 
bitflton  without  delay. 

*  The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish 
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iMjted  Iqit  n  Iflogth  of  time;  Ibe  longar, 
perhapp  tli#t  her  constUutioo^  strong  as 
it  was,  muat  Ijave  been  ipuch  exhausted 
by  her  previous  agitation  of  three  days* 
endurance.  She  was  roused  from  her 
Stupor  at  length  by  female  vpices,  which 
cried  the  coronach,  or  lament  for  the 
dead,  with  clapping  gf  hands  and  loud 
^iclamations ;  while  the  melancholy  note 
of  a  lament,  appropriate  to  the  clan  Ca- 
meron,  played  on  Uie  bagpipe^  was  benrd 
ftrom  time  to  time. 

«<  Elspat  started  up  like  one  awaken* 
ed  from  the  ^ead,  and  without  any  accu- 
rate recollection  of  the  scene  which  had 
passed  before  her  eyes.  There  were  fe- 
males in  the  hut  Who  were  swathing  the 
corpse  in  Hs  bloody  plaid  before  carrying 
it  from  tbe  fatal  spot,  '  Women,'  she 
said,  starting  up  and  interroptiog  their 
chant  at  once  aod  their  labotir"<-'  Tell 
me,  women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  -of 
MacDhonuil  Dhu  in  the  house  of  Mac* 
TavishMhor?* 

*'  *  She-welf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill- 
omened  yell,*  answered  one  of  the  fe- 
males, a  relation  of  the  deceased,  '  and 
let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  beloved  kins- 
man. There  shall  never  be  coronach  cried, 
or  dirge  played,  for  thee  or  thy  bloody 
wolf-burd.*  The  ravens  shall  eat  him 
from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and  wild 
cats  shall  tear  thy  corpse  upon  the  hUL 
Cursed  be  he  that  would  sain  your  bonea^ 
or  add  a  stone  to  your  c&irn !' 

••  *  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,*  an- 
swered the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor, 
«  know  that  the  gibbet,  with  wnich  yon 
threaten  us,  is  no  portion  of  our  inherit- 
ance. For  thirty  years  the  Black  Tree 
of  the  Law,  whose  apples  are  dead  men's 
bodies,  hungered  after  the  beloved  hus- 
band of  my  heart ;  but  he  dTed  like  a 
brave  man,  with  the  sword  In  his  hand, 
and  defrauded  it  of  its  hopes  and  its 
fruit.' 

«**So  shall  itnotbewiththychild,Uoody 
sorceress,*  replied  the  female  mourner, 
whose  passions  were  as  violent  as  those 
of  KisfMt  herself.  <  The  ravens  shall  tear 
his  kir  hair  to  lino  their  nest*,  bolbre 
the  suD  sinks  beneath  the  TiMiOfmsli 
islands*' 

•*  These  words  recalled  to  £lspat*s 
mind  the  whole  history  of  the  last  three 
dreadful  days.  At  first,  she  stood  fixed 
as  if  the  eo^tremity  of  distress  had  con- 
verted her  into  stone ;  but  in  a  minute, 
the  pride  and  violence  of  her  temper,  out- 
braved as  she  thought  herself  on  her  own 
threshold,  enabled  her  to  reply—*  Yes, 


infuU'wg  liag,  m/ %)rrl)pM  bof  mi^  die, 
but  it  will  not  be  with  a  white  hai^— H 
has  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy« 
in  the  best  bloed  of  a  Cameron— ^emem^ 
ber  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dq^d  in 
his  grave,  let  it  be  his  best  epitaph,  tl^at 
be  was  killed  by  Hamish  Bean  for  espy- 
ing to  lay  hands  on  the  son  of  MacTavish 
Mhor  on  his  own  threshold.  Farewell—, 
the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  ^laughtcTi^ 
remain  with  the  dan  that  has  endured 
it!' 

'*  T%e  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Ca- 
meron raised  her  voice  in  reply ;  but  El- 
spat, disdaining  to  continue  the  objurga- 
tion, or  perhaps  Ceding  her  grief  Kkeiy  to 
overmaster  her  power  of  expressing  her 
resentment,  had  left  the  hut,  and  wae 
talking  forth  in  the  bright  moonshine. 

<*  The  females  who  were  armnging  the 
corpse  of  the  slaughtered  mau,  hurried 
from  their  melancholy  labour  to  look-aC* 
ter  her  tall  flgure  as  it  glided  away  amoqg 
the  cliffs.  ^'  I  am  gfaid  she  is  gone,'  aidd 
one  of  the  younger  persons  who  assisted. 
'  I  would  as  soon  dress  a  corpse  wbert 
the  great  Fiend  himseU^— God  sain  us--« 
stood  visibly  before  us,  as  wheu  £lspat 
of  the  Tree  is  amongst  u&— Ay— «y,  eveii 
overmuch  intercourse  hath  she  had  witb 
(h^  enemy  in  her  day.* 

^  *  Silly  woman,*  answered  the  feoiala 
who  had  maintamed  the  dialogue  wilh  the 
departed  Elspat,  '  thinkest  thou  thai( 
there  is  a  worse  fiend  on  earth,  or  beneath 
it,  than  the  pride  and  fury  of  an  o0eoded 
woman,  like  yonder  bloody-mlnded  hag  ? 
Know  that  blood  has  Jbeen  as  fainiliar  to 
her  as  the  dew  to  the  mountain-daisy. 
Many  and  many  a  brave  man  has  she 
caused  to  breathe  their  last  for  little 
wrong  they  had  done  to  her  or  hers.  But 
her  hough-sineYVS  are  cut,  now  that  her 
wolf  burd  must,  like  a  murderer  as  he  is; 
make  amurderer's  end.*  '* 

Here  the  Tale  might  hive  stop|)eJ« 
and  it  was  indeed  pcrilou  i  on  the  par^ 
of  the  narrator  to  dare  at  other  catas-* 
troplie.  Critics,  we  believe,  have,  in 
former  timis,  laid  it  down  as  a  canon, 
that  in  no  tragic  story  should  there  be 
more  than  one  great,  docp,  sweeping, 
and  consummated  tragic  evpnt.  Ana 
certainly  **  when  great  events  are. on 
the  gule,"  the  mind  cannot  endure  the 
subsequent  succession  of  others  less 
impressive,  awful,  or  terrible.  But 
though  the  thunder- cloud  mav  have 
burst,  and  we  see  the  dead,  tncrc  is 
no  reason  why  wo  should  not  take  an 


•  Wulf-brood«  <.  t,  wolf-cub. 
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iofiefefel  In  the  Wounded  living.  In 
this  case,  too,  Haroish  and  his  mother, 
though  both  doomed,  yet  smrvive,  ana 
we  long  to  follow  the  one  to  the  bloody 
grave,  to  see  the  other  enter  the  stiU 
more  ghastly  tomb  of  her  hopeless 
borrow. 
It  win  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by 


tNor. 


decrees  Inspired  into  Us  tisry  heart, 
making  him  for  a  time  the  wretch  the 
Fury  desires- him  to  be,  and  almost  as 
pitiless  as  herself,  till  with  the  eon* 
sommation  of  his  crime  comes  sudden 
remorse,  and  total  surrendering  and 
abandonment  of  himself  to  deserved 
doom.  His  whole  nature  is  distract* 
ed,  but  in  no  way  debased ;  he  flnt 


any  one,  tnat  tne  poetry  and  pauoso«  ed,  but  in  no  way  denased ;  ne  nut 
phy  of  the  above  terrible  scene,  are  struggles,  then  vield%  then  inclines  to 
equal  to  anything  in  the  whde  range  of    gnflt,  and  finally,  as  if  pushed  on  by 


dramatic  composition.  Nature  ^eaka 
in  her  own  strongest  and  finest  lan« 
guage,  fW>m  the  fint  incipient  germ  of 
wUd  and  insane  conception  in  Elspat's 
mind,  throughout  the  progress  of  her 
unhappy  purnose,  during  and  after  its 
fttal  accomplishment,  in  all  the  dread- 
ful dialogne  between  mother  and  son, 
and  every  shocking  circumstance  pre* 
ceding,  causing,  and  following  firom 
the  perpetration  of,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
the  inevitable  crime.  We  see  them 
both  entering,  as  it  were,  a  boat  cast 
adrift  on  the  stream  of  Fate,  and  hur« 
rying  on— on— on— whfle  no  power  on 
earth  can  save  them— down  the  quick* 
ening  current,  till  it  is  swept  over  the 
cataract  into  destruction.  The  mid^ 
night  uraency  of  Lady  Macbeth  for« 
dng  on  her  husband  to  kill  his  King 
as  ne  is  sleeping  beneath  their  own 
casde  roof,  is  not  to  our  minds  more 
terrible  than  Elspat  MacTavish's  sor- 
cery over  her  son,  thus  driving  him  on^ 
in  the  blind  fury  of  disordered  reason, 
to  murder  and  death.  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  Highland  Widow  drags  to- 
wards her  our  struggling  sympathy  by 
the  fascination  of  its  wildness,  ana  the 
impress  which  it  wears  of  the  features 
of  £ste.  She  seems  in  her  distraction 
not  merdy  the  joophetess,  but  the 
stem  servant  of  doom.  Fearfully  as 
•he  acts  on  another,  she  is  herself  acted 
on  far  more  fearfuUy ;  and  we  see  in 
that  frenzy,  a  Fiend  within  a  Fiend. 

With  the  victim  of  this  wild  destiny 
we  sympathise  firom  beeinuing  to  end 
■  seeing  from  the  first  that  something 
dismal  is  to  befall  him,  but  without 
knowing  what  that  may  be ;  or  if  we 
have  a  glimpsing  fear  of  the  catas- 
trophe, shutting  our  eyes  against  its 
possibility,  and  hoping  that  some  other 
termination  may  befall  than  the  ut- 
most extremity  of  guilt  and  retribu- 
tion. Despair  suddenly  follows  the 
deception ;  and  the  spell  that  is  at  first 
only  thrown  over  him  by  his  infatu»* 
ted  m^^,  io  thai  we  feel  as  if  it 
migirt  R  a0sii  flung  dT,  ft  teen  by 


an  invisible  hand  of  power,  le^  for* 
ward  to  his  fiite. 

There  is  a  grandunity  in  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  tale,  wbioi  is  never  in* 
tenrupted  nor  broken;  £lspatandHa- 
mish  are  themselves  two  the  only  ac- 
tors. How  all  we  poor  mortals  fed 
for  each  oth^s  agonies,  widdy  difffev- 
ent  as  our  condition  in  lifSe  may  bcKis 
proved  by  the .  intense  passbn  with 
which  we  regard  the  troubles  of  the 
inmates  of  a  miserable  Highland  shiel- 
ing !  We  are  just  as  powerfully  afiect- 
'ed  by  them,  as  if  "  Tragedy  in  so- 
lemn stole  came  sweeping  by,  and  as 
if  the  strife  were  in  the  nearts  of  the 
kings  or  conquerors  of  the  earth.  Bui 
to  efibct  this  is  a  triumph  given  but 
to  transcendent  genius. 

No  one  is  heard  weeping  for  Hamish 
Bean — ^no  young  hunter  with  whom  he 
had  chased  the  deer — ^no  fair  daughter 
of  the  Mist  whom  he  had  wooed  in  her 
cot  beneath  the  correL  It  seems  as  if 
he  had  had  no  other  afiTections,  out  of 
the  door  of  the  hut  of  his  widow-mo- 
ther. If  he  had,  silenoe  and  oblivion 
are  over  them  all— and  when  led  off* 
to  certain  death,  he  ^<  casts  no  longing 
lingering  look  behind,"  the  ccrti^ity 
of  his  fate  having  blinded  him  even  to 
the  mountain-tops  which  he  had  so 
often  climbed,  their  shadows  his  aole 
companions. 

A  military  execution  has  been  often 
described— never  better  than  in  what 
follows— dthough,  it  is  obvious,  that» 
after  the  highly  pictured,  pasdonate 
scenes  preceding,  an^  accumulation  of 
pity  or  terror  on  this  the  closing  one, 
would  have  been  fdt  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  unnaturaL 

^  Next  moniiog  as  the  voy  eirilcst 
beams  of  sunrise  Mlatsd  the  gicy  Coweta 
which  crown  the  summit  of  that  stngolar 
and  tremendous  rode,  the  addieis  c«  die 
new  Highland  regiment  appealed  on  tfaa 
parade,  within  die  Castle  of  DunbartoD, 
and  having  fallen  into  order,  be^ui  to 
9iofe  downward  by  steep  staircases  and 
nsROw  fMMagcs  tdwaidS  M  tetttod  bar. 
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ri^r^atef  vliftli  k  at  the  Tcry  bottom  of 
the  rock.  The  will  wmOiDgt  of  tbo  pi. 
broch  were  beard  at  timet,  intcrchuged. 
with  the  drumi  and  fifes,  which  beat  the 
Dead  March. 

^  The  unhappy  criminal's  &te  did  not, 
at  first,  excite  that  genend  sjmpathjr  in 
the  refftment,  wliich  would  pcobablj  haTe 
arisen  had  he  been  executed  for  desertioii 
aloo&  The  slaughter  of  the  unfbttnnato 
Allan  Bmck  had  given  a  difibent  colour 
to  Hamish^s  offence  ;  for  the  dfceasfd  was 
much  beloved,  and  besides  belonged  to  a 
numerous  and  powerful  dan,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  die  ranks.  The  un. 
fortunate  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  waa 
little  known  to,  and  scarcely  connected 
with,  any  of  his  regimental  companions. 
His  father  had  been,  indeed,  distinguished 
for  bis  strength  and  manhood  ;  but  he  waa 
of  a  broken  dan,  as  those  names  were  call- 
ed, who  had  do  chief  to  lead  them  to  bat- 
tle. 

**  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
In  another  case,  to  have  turned  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  raiment  the  party  necessary 
for  execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  the  six 
inditiduals  sdected  for  that  purpose,  were 
fticnds  Of  the  deceased,  descended,  like 
him,  hem  the  race  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu  ; 
and  while  thev  prepared  for  tlie  dismal  task 
whidi  their  duty  imposed,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  stem  feding  of  gratified  revenge. 
The  leadmg  company  of  the  regiment  be- 
gan now  to  defile  fVom  the  barrier-gate  and 
was  followed  by  the  others,  each  sucoes- 
sivdy  moving  and  halting  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Adjutant,  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  ranks 
faced  inwards.  The  fourth,  or  blank  side 
of  the  square,  was  dosed  up  by  the  huge 
and  loftv  predpice  on  which  the  Castle 
rises.  About  the  centre  of  the  procession, 
bare-headed,  disarmed,  and  with  his  bands 
bound,  came  the  unfortunate  victim  of  mi- 
litary law.  He  was  deadly  pale,  but  his 
step  was  firm  and  his  eye  as  bright  as  ever. 
The  dergyman  walked  by  his  side— the 
coffin,  which  was  to  recdve  his  mortal  re- 
mains, was  borne  before  him.  The  looks 
of  iiis  comrades  were  still,  composed,  and 
solemn.  They  fdt  fbr  the  youth,  whose 
handsome  form,  and  manly  yet  submissive 
deportment  had,  as  aoon  as  he  was  distinct- 
ly visible  to  diem,  softened  the  hearts  of 
many,  even  of  some  who  had  been  actua- 
ted byvindictive  frrlings. 

^  The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  livbg 
body  of  Hamish  Bean  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hoUow  square,  about  two 
yards  distant  fhMn  the  foot  of  the  predpice, 
which  risea  in  that  plaes  as  steep  as  a  stone 
wall  to  the  height  m  threeor  four  himdred 
tt&u  Thither  the  prisoner  was  also  led, 
the  ekiyyiDan  stm  eoiitinniiM(  by  hisildiu 
pomiog  forth  exhoitatioiia  ofcovngs  and 
^  %tDwhkii  the  y^th  ^ipeaNd 


toUsteo^wlth  leqMlM  dHoddlK    With 

alow,  and,  it  seemed,  afanost  unwilling 
steps,  the  firing  party  entered  the  squaisi 
and  were  drawn  up  facing  the  prisoner:, 
about  ten  yards  distant  The  clergyman 
was  now  about  to  retire—^  Think,  my 
son,*  he  said,  *  on  iriiat  I  have  told  you, 
and  let  your  hope  be  rested  on  the  anchor 
which  1  have  given.  You  will  then  ex- 
change a  short  and  miserable  existence 
here,  for  a  life  in  which  you  will  experienoe 
neither  sorrow  nor  psin.  Ts  there  aught 
else  which  you  can  intrust  to  me  to  execute 
for  TOO?' 

*' The  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve  buttons. 
They  were  of  gold,  booty  perhaps  whidi 
bis  father  had  taken  fWrni  some  English 
officer  during  the  dvil  wars.    The  dergy-  . 
man  disengi^ed  them  from  his  deeves. 

^*  *  My  mother  !*  he  said  with  some  ef- 
fort, *  give  them  to  my  po(v  mother  !— 
See  her,  good  father,  and  teach  her  what 
she  should  think  of  all  this.  Tell  her 
Hamish  Bean  is  more  glad  to  die  than  ever 
he  was  to  rest  after  the  longest  day*8  hunt- 
ing.   Farewell,  sir— farewell  I* 

**  The  good  man  could  scarce  retifre  from 
the  fatal  spot.  An  officer  afforded  him  the 
support  of  his  arm.  At  his  last  look  to- 
wards Hamish,  he  beheld  him  alive  and 
kneding  on  the  coffin  ;  the  few  that  were 
around  him  had  all  withdrawn.  The  fatal 
word  was  given,  the  rock  rung  sbar]^  to 
die  sound  of  the  discharge,  and  Hamish, 
foiling  forward  with  a  groan,  died,  it  may 
be  supposed,  without  almost  a  sense  of  die 
passing  agony. 

*'  Ten  or  twdve  of  his  own  company 
then  came  forward,  and  laid  with  solemn 
reverence  the  remains  of  their  comrade  in 
the  coffin,  while  the  Dead  March  was 
again  struck  up,  and  the  several  companies, 
marching  in  smgle  files,  passed  the  coffin 
one  by  one,  in  order  that  all  might  recdve 
from  the  awfld  spectacle  the  warning  which 
It  was  peculiarly  intended  to  afibrd.  The 
regiment  was  then  marched  off  the  ground, 
and  reascended  the  andent  difl^  their  mu- 
sic, as  usual  on  such  occasions,  striking 
livdy  strains,  as  if  sorrow,  or  even  deep 
thought,  should  as  short  a  while  as  possible 
be  the  tenant  of  the  soldier^s  bosom.*' 

Where  waa  the  firandc  mother^  and 
what  waa  she  doing,  that  ahe  waa  not 

Jireaent  at  the  execntioD  ?  Military 
natioe  ia  awifl ;  and  the  widow  of  the 
cateran  waa  not  now  the  woman  ahe 
onoe  waa,  when,  with  her  infant  in 
her  ]daid,  ahe  kept  pace  with  Mae- 
TaTiah  Mbor  en  the  breaal  of  the 
DMNintain.  She  waa  alaofamidied  with 
hwnger,  and  greedily  beg^ring  fMI  on 
her  aolitary  walk  acroaa  the  moofa  to 
the  fkr-oflr  Rodt  to  whidi  the  SIdier 
Rdy  had  eairied  her  aon  tolKaeiitioa. 
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And  now  1^  fB  all  by  herself  on  the 
moors  of  GIcn-Falloch — but  let  too- 
flier  Toice  speak:— 

*^  The  minister  df  Glenorquhy  left  Dun- 
bartoti  imroediately  after  he  had  witnessed 
(he  last  scene  of  this  melancholy  catas- 
trophe. His  rcasbn  acquiesced  in  the  jus- 
iice  of  the  sentence,  Which  required  blood 
for  bIoo(L  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  vin« 
dictive  cnaractcr  of  his  countr3rmen  requi- 
red to  be  powerfully  restrained  by  the  strong 
durb  of  social  law.  But  still  he  mourned 
over  the  individual  victim.  Who  ttay  ar- 
raign the  bolt  of  Heaven  when  it  bursts 
among  the  sons  of  th)e  forest  ?  yet  who  can 
refrain  from  mduming,  when  it  selects  for 
'  the  object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem 
of  a  young  oak,  tliat  promised  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  dell  in  wVich  it  flourished  ? 
Musing  on  these  melancholy  events,  noon 
found  him  engaged  in  the  mountain  passes, 
by  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  still  dis- 
tant home. 

"  Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  the'  clerg3rman  had  left  the  main 
road,  to  seek  one  of  those  shorter  patlis, 
which  are  only  used  by  pedestrians,  or  by 
men  like  the  ministej^,  mounted  on  the 
Small,  but  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  saga- 
cious horses  of  the  country.  The  place 
which  he  now  traversed,  was  in  itself 
gloomy  and  dcfsolate,  and  tradition  had 
added  to  it  the  terrors  of  superstition,  by 
affirming  it  was  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit, 
termed  CloghUdearg,  that  is,  Redmantle, 
who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  noon  and 
at  midnight,  traversed  the  glen,  in  dnmity 
both  to  man  and  the  inferior  creation,  did 
such  evil  as  her  power  was  permitted  to 
extend  to,  and  afflicted  with  ghastly  terrors 
those  whom  she  had  not  license  otherwise 
to  hurL 

"  The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  had  set 
Tits  face  in  opposition  to  many  of  these  su- 
perstitions, which  he  justly  thought  were 
derived  from  the  dark  ages  of  Popery^  per- 
haps even  from  those  of  Pagani*«m,  and 
unfit  to  be  entertained  or  believed  by  the 
Christians  of  an  enliglitened  age.  Some  of 
his  mate  attached  parishioners  considered 
him  as  too  rash  in  opposing  the  ancient 
ftith  of  their  fatheis ;  and  though  (hey 
hoDOurvd  the  moral  intrepidity  of  their 
pastor,  they  could  not  avoid  entertahiing 
and  expressing  fears,  that  he  would  one 
day  fan  a  victmi  to  his  tttnerity,  and  hi 
torn  to  pieces  in  the  ekn  of  the  Obgb». 
-deatg,  or  some  tt  &Mb  oth«>  haonMd 
iHlds,  which  he  Kffttke&  rather  ta  have 
a  |»riAe  iad  pleMOre  in  tBifudng  alone, 
on  the  day*  and  honra  vl^  ^  wiekad 
if  irki  wcie  supposed  to  hate  especial 
power  ever  man  and  beast.  . 

**'  These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of 
,  the  dergymwi,  and,  solitary  as  he  was,  a 
melancholv  smile  shaded  his  cheek,  as  he  - 
thought  ofth^  inconsistency  of  human  na- 


ture; and  refieeted  how  mah^  brave  men, 
whom  the  ydl  of  the  pibroch  wotdd  have 
stent  headlong  against  fixed  bayonets,  as 
the  wild'  bull  rushes  on  hh  enemy,  might 
have  yet  feared  to  encounter  those  vision- 
sEry  terror!!,  which  he  himself,  a  man  of 
peace,  and  in  ordinary  perils  no  way  re- 
markable for  the  firmness  of  his  nerves. 
Was  now  risking  without  hesitation. 

**  As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  ih 
Ms  own  mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  chosen 
fbr  the  haunt  of  those  spirits,  which  are 
tfafd  to  delight  in  solitude  and  desolation. 
The  glen  Vas  so  steep  and  narrow,  that 
there  was  but  just  rodm  for  the  meridian 
sun  to  dart  a  few  scattered  rays  upon  the 
gloomy  and  precarious  stream  ihich  stole 
rtirough  Its  recctses,  for  the  most  part  in 
silence,  but  occasionally  murmuring  sul- 
lenly against  the  rocks  and  large  stones, 
which  seemed  determined  to  bar  its  farther 
progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, this  small  stream  was  a  foaming  tor- 
ment of  tfie  most  formidable  magnitude, 
and  it  was  at  such  periods  that  it  had  torn 
open  and  laid  bare  the  broad-faced  and 
huge  fragments  of  rock,  which,  at  the  sea- 
son of  which  we  speak,  hid  its  course  from 
tiie  eye,  and  seemed  disposed  totaUj^  to  in- 
terrupt its  course.  *  Undoubtedly,'  thought 
the  clergyman,  *  this  mountain  rivulet. 
Suddenly  swelled  by  a  watcr-spout,  or 
thunder-storm,  has  onen  been  the  cause  of 
those  accidents,  which,  happening  in  the 
'glen  called  by  her  name,  nave  been  as- 
cribed to  the  agency  of  the  Cloght-deai^.* 

"  Just  as  this  idea  crossed  hw  mind,  h? 
heard  a  female  voice  exclaim,  in  a  wild 
and  thrilling  accent^  •  Michael  Tyiie— 
Michael  Tyrie  !'  He  looked  round  in  as- 
tonishment, and  not  without  some  frar. 
It  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  the  Evil 
Being,  whose  existence  he  had  disowned, 
Vas  about  to  appear  for  the  punishment  of 
his  incredulity.  This  alarm  did  not  hold 
hhn  more  than  an  instant,  nor  did  it  pre- 
vent his  replying,  in  a  firm  voice, '  Who 
tails — and  where  arc  you  ?* 

"  *  One  who  journeys  in  wretchodacra, 
between  life  and  death,'  answered  the 
voice  :  and  the  speaker,  a  fall  fcnwde,  ap- 
peared from  among  the  fragments  of  rocks 
which  had  concealed  her  from  view. 

"  As  she  approached  more  doscly  her 
tnantle  of  brignt  tartan,  in  which  the  rrd 
colour  much  predominated,  her  stature, 
tile  long  stride  with  which  she  advanced, 
and  the  writhen  /features  and  wdd  eyes 
which  were  visible  from  under  her  cureh, 
would  have  made  her  no  inadequate  rqirc* 
sentative  of  the  spirit  which  gave  name  to 
the  valley.  But  Mr  Tyrie  instantly  kne# 
her  as  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  the  widow 
of  Mac-Tavish  BlhoT,  the  now  cfaSfllesS 
mother  of  HamSsh  Bean.  I  am  not  suie 
whether  the  minister  wonld'not  haveendo- 
red  the  visitation  of  the  doght-deawg  herself 
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miliertluui  tbt  riioek  of  Sl^wt^tpresenoe, 
conridering  her  crime  and  her  mnerj.  He 
diew  op  htf  hone  histiiietifdT,  «id  stood 
CDdeanmring  to  ooUect  hli  ideas,  while 
•  few  paces  brought  her  up  to  his  honeV 
head. 

'' «  Midiael  Tyrie,*  said  she, « the  fool, 
ish  women  of  the  Clachan*  hold  thee  as  a 
God— be  one  to  me,  and  say  Uiat  my  son 
Utss  !  Say  this,  and  I  too  will  be  of  thy 
worship — I  will  bend  my  knees  on  the 
aerenth  day  in  thy  house  of  worship,  and 
thy  God  shall  be  my  God.* 

*^  ^  Unhappy  woman,'  replied  the  ckr. 
mnatty  ^  man  fiwms  not  pactions  with  his 
Jaaker  as  with  a  creatnreof  clay  like  him- 
adf:  Thinkest  thou  to  chaffer  with  Him. 
Irho  farmed  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the 
heaTens,  or  that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of 
homage  or  devotion  that  can  be  worth  ac- 
ceptance in  his  eyes  ?  He  hath  asked  obe- 
dience, not  sacrifice;  patience  under  the 
trials  with  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of 
Tain  bribes,  such  as  man  ofos  to  his 
changeful  brother  of  cUy,  that  he  may  be 
tnovra  from  his  purpose.' 

«^  ^  Be  silent,  priest  r  answend  the  des- 
perate woman ;  *  speak  not  to  me  the 
words  of  thy  white  book.  Elspafs  kindred 
were  of  those  who  crossed  thrnisdves  and 
knelt  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung ;  and 
she  knows  that  atonement  can  be  nude  on 
the  altar  for  deeds  done  in  the  Add.  Elspat 
had  once  flocks  and  herds,  goats  upon  the 
diA,  and  cattle  in  the  strath.  She  wore 
gold  around  her  neck  and  on  her  hair — 
thick  twists,  as  those  worn  by  die  hooea 
of  old.  All  these  would  she  ha? e  resign- 
ed to  the  priest— all  these ;  and  if  he 
wished  for  the  ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady, 
or  the  sporran  of  a  high  chief,  mough  they 
had  been  mat  as  Macallanmore  himself, 
HacTarish  Mhor  would  have  procured 
them  if  Elspat  had  promised  them.  Elspat 
is  now  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  give.  But 
the  Black  Abbot  of  InchafiVay  would  haye 
bidden  her  scourge  her  shoulders,  and  ma- 
cerate her  feet  by  pilgrhnage,  and  he  would 
haTO  granted  his  pardon  to  her  when  he 
law  that  her  blood  had  flowed,  and  that 
her  flesh  had  been  torn*  These  were  the 
priests  who*  had  mdecd  power  eren  with 
the  most  powerful— they  threatened  the 
great  men  of  the  earth  with  the  word  of 
their  mouth,  the  sentence  of  their  book, 
the  Mase  of  their  tordi,  the  sound  of  their 
■acring  bell.  The  mighty  bent  to  their 
will,  and  unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priests 
those  whom  they  had  bound  fai  their  wrath, 
asid  set  at  liberty,  unharmed,  hnn  whom 
they  had  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  whose 
blood  they  had  thirsted*  These  were  a  pow. 
crful  race,  and  might  well  ask  the  poor  to 
kneel,  since  their  power  could  humble  the 


*Mf 

proud.  But  yon  t-igahm  whom  are  ye 
strong,  but  against  women  who  have  been  * 
guilty  of  foUy,  and  men  who  never  wore ' 
•word  f  The  priests  of  old  were  like  the 
winter  torrent  which  fills  this  hollow  val- 
ley, and  rolls  these  massive  rocks  against 
each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy  plays  with 
the  ball  whidi  he  casts  before  him — ^But 
you  t  you  do  but  resemble  the  summer-* 
striken  stream,  which  is  turned  aside  by 
the  rushes,  and  stemmed  by  a  bush  of 
sedges — ^Woe  worth  you,  for  there  is  no* 
help  in  you  f  * 

^^Thedergymanwasat  noloss  to  conceive 
that  Elspat  had  lost  the  Roman  CadioUe 
faith  without  gaining  any  other,  and  that 
she  still  retained  a  vague  and  confused  idea 
of  the  compositioo  with  the  priesthood,  by 
coofbdon,  alms,  and  penance,  and  of  thar^ 
eztendve  power,  i(hich,  according  to  her- 
sotwn,  was  adequate,  if  duly  propitiated,' 
even  to  effecting  her  ton's  sa&ty.  Com- 
passionating  her  situation,  and  allowing 
for  her  errora  and  ignorance,  he  answered 
her  with  mildness. 

^'  *  Alas,  unhappy  woman !  would  toOod 
I  could  convince  thee  as  easfly  where  thou 
oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find,  con- 
solation, as  I  can  assure  you  with  a  single 
word,  that  were  Rome  and  all  her  priest, 
hood  once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  they  could  not,  for  largesse  or 
penance,  affinrd  to  thy  misery  an  atom  of 
aid  or  comfort — Elspat  MacTavish,  I 
grieve  to  tdl  you  the  news.* 

*V  I  know  them  without  thy  speech,* 
said  the  unhappy  woman— ^  My  son  is 
doomed  to  die.' 

**  ^  Elspat,'  resumed  the  dergyman,  <he 
wot  doomed,  and  Uie  sentence  has  been  exe- 
cuted.' The  hapless  mother  threw  her 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  shriek  so 
nnlike  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  that  the 
eagle  whidi  soared  in  middle  tar  answered 
it,  as  she  would  have  done  die  call  of  her 


'« «  It  is  hnposdble  f '  she  ezdaimed, 
*  it  is  imposdble  I  Men  do  not  condenm 
and  kill  on  the  same  day !  Thou  art  decd- 
vingme.  The  people  caU  thee  holy— hast 
thou  the  heart  to  tell  a  mother  she  has 
murdered  her  only  diild  t* 

«««  God  knows,*  said  the  priest,  the  teait 
fUUng  fast  from  his  eyes,  *  that  were  it  in 
my  power,  I  would  ghdlv  tdl  better  tt. 
dinga— But  these  which  I  Ixar  are  as  cer- 
tain  as  Uiqr  are  fital  My  own  ears  heard 
die  deadi-shot,  my  own  eyes  behdd  thy 
son's  death— thy  son's  funeraL  My  tongue 
bears  witness  to  what  my  ears  heard  and 
my  ryea  saw.* 

^  The  wretched  female  daspcd  her 
hands  dose  together,  and  hdd  them  up 
towards  heaven  like  a  sibyl  aonouneing 
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war  Mid  deMbUoA,  white,  in  irap«>teDt  yet 
frightful  nge,  she  povred  forth  m  tide  ef 
the  deepest  hiipreefttions^*  Biae  Saxon 
ohorl !'  she  exehumed,  «  vile  hypoerhicfd 
jn^lerf  May  the  eyes  theft  looked  tamdjr 
OB  thedeathof  mylifdNhaindbOybeBidfe*. 
ed  ID  their  eoekelfe  with  caaaeksi  teart». 
shed  for  those  that  are  nearcet  and  flieti 
dear  to  thee  I  May  the  ears  that  heard  his 
death-kndl  he  dead  hereafter  to  all  otiler 
flouQds  save  the  Screech  ef  iSbe  n,itih  >■& 
the  hissiDg  of  the  adder !  May  the  tongue 
that  tells  me  of  his  death  and  of  my  own 
aimet  be  withered  in  thy  nKrath«.-4>r  het- 
tefV  when  thou  wonMst  pray  with  thy  peo- 
ple, may  the  EtU  One  guide  it,  and  giv<e 
voiee  to  blasphemies  inMead  of  blessings, 
uma  men  diaU  fly  hi  terror  from  thy  pre« 
scBOB,  and  the  thunder  of  heaven  he  hmnch* 
ed  apinst  thy  head,  and  stop  foe  ever  thy 
cnrsing  and  accursed  voice!  Begone  1  with 
this  malisoQ*— Bl^Mit  will  neftt,  nerer 
again  bMtdw  so  many  words  upon  living 
mae.* 

«'  She  kept  her  word-^ftom  that  day  thd 
world  was  to  her  a  wilderness,  in  fmich 
the  temidned  without  thought,  care,  or  in* 
terest,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  indifew 
eat  to  e?erything  dse.* 

««  E^ery  attempt  to  place  any  person  in 
her  hut  to  take  caarge  of  her  miscarried, 
through  the  extreme  resentment  wiUi  which 
she  regaided  all  intrusion  en  her  solitodei 
or  by  the  timidity  of  thoie  who  had  been 
pitched  upon  to  be  inmates  with  the  terri- 
ble woman  of  the  Tree.  At  length,  when 
£lspat  became  totally  nnaUe  (in  appeer* 
ance  at  least)  to  turn  herself  on  the  wretch* 
ed  settle  whkh  served  her  for  a  ooudi,  the 
humanity  of  Mr  Tyrie^s  sneoeseor  serit  two 
women  to  attend  upon  the  last  moments  of 
the  solitary,  wlu^  could  not,  it  was  jud* 
ged,  be  far  distant,  and  to  avert  the  shock* 
ing  possibility  that  she  might  perish  for 
want  of  assistance  or  food,  before  she  sunk 
under  the  effects  of  extreme  age,  or  mettnl 
malady. 

*^  It  was  on  a  Noirtmber  evenings  thai 
the  two  women  appointed  for  this  mehm* 
choly  purpose,  arrived  at  the  miserable 
jcoitage  which  we  have  already  described 
Its  wretched  innmte  lay  sbretehed  upon  the 
bed,  and  ssemed  almost  idready  a  lifdess 
corpse,  save  for  the  wanderii^  of  tfaeteee 
.dark  eyes,  which  rolled  in  ibehr  sookets  in 
a  manner  terrible  to  look  upon,  and  seem> 
cd  to  watch  with  sunrise  sod  indignadon 
the  motions  of  the  strangers,  as  persons 
whose  presence  was  alike  unexpected  and 
nnwdonne.  They  were  frightawd  aft  her 
looks ;  but,  assured  in  each  other's  cora^ 
pany,  they  kindled  a  8se^  lighted  a  Candle, 
piepwed  food,  and  made  other  arrsf^ew 
mcsMs  for  the  discharge  of  the  doty  assign*, 
td  them. 

Tiie  assistants  agmd  ^divy  ihmild 
watch  the  bedside  of  &e  sick  person  by 


turns  {  but,  about  tsidwij^t, 
fot^gue^  (for  they  had  walked  far  that  inoe»* 
ing,)  both  of  them  feu  fast  asinsp.  Wkm 
they  awoke^  iHiieh  wu  not  tiU  albr  th^ 
interval  of  soms  honrb,  the  hnt  was  empty, 
and  the  patient  gone.  They  rose  in  tenor, 
and  went  to  the  door  of  the  cottane,  which 
was  latched  as  it  had  been  aft  nigm.  Tfaaf 
looked  out  into  te  darkness,  and  caMsd 
upon  their  diarge  by  her  namsu  The 
n%ht4»ven  sbrewned  from  the  old  oak 
tree»  the  fox  bowled  eatfafe  hill,  the  hoBiBi 
waterfiJl  replied  with  its  echoes,  but  thsra 
was  no  homin  answer*  The  iBrrifled  wo» 
men  did  not  dare  to  ttuko  any  ftmhu 
search  till  morning  should  appear;  fortbe 
sudden  disappeainnoe  of  a  creature  so  frail 
as  Elspat,  together  with  the  wild  tenor  of 
her  history,  intinidated  them  from  stirring 
from  the  hut  They  remained,  dierefoin, 
in  dreadliil  tenor,  sometimes  dimking  thef 
heard  her  voice  without,  and  at  odier  tfanss, 
that  sonnds  of  a  dffibcnt  descriptfam  w«o 
mhigled  with  the  monniAa  sig^  of  iIm 
n%ht4ireeae,  Or  the  dash  of  the  ansenir 
Sometimes,  too,  the  ktcfa  rattlei,  as  If 
tome  frail  and  impotent  hand  were  In  vain 
attempting  to  lift  it,  and  ever  and  ansa 
they  expected  the  entrance  of  their  terrihls 
patient,  animatrd  by  supernatural  stiwigth, 
and  in  the  company,  perliaps,  of  some  be* 
ing  more  dreadful  than  heswUL  Momhig 
came  at  knftth.  They  sought  brake,  ro^ 
and  thicket  m  vain.  Twohours after dnf.k 
U^t,  the  miniater  himself  appeared,  and 
on  the  rqport  of  the  watchers,  caused  tha 
country  to  be  alarmed,  and  a  gsnsial  sod 
exact  sear^  to  be  made  tittough  the  wImIs 
neighbouriiood  of  the  cottage,  and  the  oali 
tree.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Elspat  Mae* 
Tavish  was  never  found,  whether  dead  at 
alive ;  nor  could  there  ever  be  traced  tha 
slightest  circumstance  to  indicate  her  foie. 
«'  The  ndghbourbood  was  divided  coo. 
eeming  the  canse  of  her  disapyeaiaucew 
The  credulons  Uiooght  that  the  evil  spirit, 
under  whose  Influence  she  seemed  to  havo 
octed,  had  carried  her  away  m  the  body  i 
and  there  aieoMny  who  are  stifluBwiliing, 
at  untimely  honn^  to  pass  the  oak  tna, 
beneath  which,  as  they  aUMS,  she  may 
9till  be  seen  seated  according  to  her  wont 
Others  less  superstitious  supposed,  that 
had  it  been  possible  to  search  the  gulf  of 
the  Oorri  Dhu,  the  profound  deeps  of  the 
lake^  or  the  overwhelming  eddies  of  the 
river,  the  remams  of  Blspat  MacTavish 
might  have  been  diaeoverad ;  as  nothing 
was  more  natural,  conaidesing  her  state  of 
body  and  mind,  than  that  she  shoidd  havo 
follen  in  by  acddent,  or  ptcuiuHated  her- 
self intentlenally  into  one  or  ooier  of  those 
idaces  of  suit  destmctlon.  Thsdecgyman 
entertained  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Ho 
thought,  that  impatient  of  the  watch  which 
waspiauiaJ  vnt  1m  ^  thh  VBhi^py  wbman^ 
instliict  bad  taught  her,  as  it  diroLts  various 
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(Wwetcle  ftaimab,  ttf  mHiAmw  btndtfWm 
the  sight  »f  her  own  mcei»  that  tht  deMb- 
Rtroggle  might  toks  pkAoe  ia  tone  BcotI 
den,  where,  in  all  probability,  her  mortal 
relict  would  De?er  meet  the  eyei  of  mor- 
tals. This  specie^  of  insdnctiYe  feeling 
seemed  to  hftaa  6f  a  tenor  with  the  whole 
coarse  of  lier  unhappy  life,  and  most  Iike« 
If  ttt  infhienOB  her,  when  it  drew  to  atOtt- 


ly  temll 
diMioiu** 

.  Thus  mdB  thii  hanowing  trsgedy 
-*-b«ml>li%  if  'we  tOBuder  the  oondi« 
tm  of  itt  two  acton,  higk,  if  we  am* 
aider  tlMir  dMncter,  and  the  pas* 
■Mms  thet  wiroogfat  dieir  ruin.  WluU 
the  language  of  lowly  life  reaUf  ii, 
ought  to  be  ascertained  before  we  can 
decide  a  q^uestion  of  late  much  agita* 
ted  in  phdosophical  oritieiflal,  to  Wii; 
Whether  it  be  or  be  noi|  nainly,  the 
fit  Unguage  of  poetry  ?    Mr  Words* 
worth  boras  that  it  is ;  and  any  man 
might  well  doubt  the  soundness  of  any 
opinion  opposed  to  his  on  a  natter 
which  has  necessarily  been  with  him, 
fbr  so  long,  a  sulject  of  profound  me>* 
ditation.    That  he  is  ri^t  in  the 
main,  there  can,  we  thuUc,  be  no 
doubt ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  may  not  hare 
stated  with  Aiffident  dearaess  and 
predsuNi,  of  what  kind  of  lowly  life 
be  speaks,  when  eulogising  the  stmo* 
ture  and  spuit  of  its  EkBguagew    Sure* 
ly  be  who  has  but  a  linutcd  range  of 
words— a  small  Tocabulary— and  that, 
too,  vitiated  by  ipoperfect  conceptions 
and  by  an  essentially  Tulgar  tone  both 
of  sentiment  and  thought-- is  not  like* 
ly,  e?en  under  the  influence  of  strong* 
est  passion, — ^which,  we  grant,  is  a 
sort  of  insoiration  to  all  men,— «ti 
elevated  discourse,  or  give  Tent  to 
roanjr  exprcsMons  that  are  truly  ktk* 
preasive,  pathetic^  or  anbltine.   Their 
apeeeh  on  such  ooeasieiis  will,   no 
doubt,  be  elevated  above  its  usual  le« 
vel,— but  that  is  not  smng  much, 
since  the  usual  levd  ia  low ;  and  a 
poet  hearing  an  iasage  or  a  figure  fiow* 
me  from  such  lips,  is  apt,  especially 
if  he  baa  a  theory  which  oe  is  willing, 
or  rather  anzioua,  to  believe  true,  to 
think  such  image  or  figure  far  finer 
than  it  really  is ;  so  tlMt  he  extends 
his  pleasure  or  admiration  over  the 
whole  language,  and  persuades  him« 
self  that,  when  it  is  in  any  great  de» 
gree  coloured  by  passion,  it  is  then, 
too/ almost  always  poetry  itself.    We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that 
the  very  best  language  of  the  lower 
•rders  of  the  people  in  any  part  of 


OlmMoi  0/  the  OammpQ^.  "s^ 

Koriaod'^^osriainlt  not  itt  Wettafoote*' 
land^-'Whett  elevated,  or  purified,  or 
vivified,  or  transfigured  to  the  utmost 
it  aver  is  bv  the  strongest  or  deepest 
paasioti,  often  makes  any  near  ap^ 
proaeh  to  pMiry,  w  possesses  any  ftd« 
^nta^e  over  the  tcry  best  Upgusge 
of  the  higgler  erders,  when  they  who 
speak  are  under  the  same  insptratlon.' 
The  best  of  th6  one  is  not  so  good  as 
die  best  of  the  other;  and  were  weto 
Mft  out  and  winnow  the  diafr,  and 
tares,  and  weeds  from  both,  surdy  of 
such  worthless  or  worse  intermixture,' 
the  quantity  belottging  to  die  fbrmer 
woittd  be  infinitely  greater.    We  say 
■ofiromour  own  experienceof  thepe<w^ 
pie;  and  from  his  own  experience 
must  eaeh  nuan,  right  or  wrong,  chieflj 
speak  (fbr  abstract  reasoning  here  is 
unsatisfiuAorv  and  incondusive)  on  a 
question  of  this  nature. 
But  we  befiete,  that  in  such  a  coun- 


try as  the  Highlands,  and  likewise  man  v 
ilistricta  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
the  case  is  much  otherwise,  and  that 
there  the  people  under  the  power  of 
pMsioii  do  often  speak  poetry.  Tho 
Gad  are  almost  all  excellent  speakers 
Of  dieir  own  language^-nind  that  is  n^ 
very  poetical  one  we  enow ;  and  there 
ia  no  need  of  pointing  out  the  man v 
drtumstances  of  their  condition  which 
Imig  ago  gave,  and  still  continue  to, 
preserve  among  diem,  the  superstition 
and  the  poetry  of  lif^.  In  the  Low- 
knds»  educatbn  has  so  raisat  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  that  f^om 
every  other  cottage  in  many  a  parish, 
ia  a  you  may  brine  a  peasant,  who.  '^  sit- 
ting at  good  men's  fbasts/  shall 
seareely,  dther  by  his  geeral  de-i 
meanour,  or  the  general  cast  of  his 
thoughts  and  of  his  fleelings,  and  of 
his  speedi,  show  to  a  stranger's  eye 
or  ear,  that  only  the  day  before  he  was 
m  reaper  in  the  fidd,  or  a  ploughman 
behind  his  diare,  or  a  shepherd  on  the 
hm  with  his  flodcs.  That  such  men 
8ho«dd>  under  thepower  of  passion,  oT-^ 
ten  speak  poetry,  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, especially  when  we  remember 
that  their  '*  bosom-book"  is  the  Bible, 
and  that 
*^  The  strains  which  once  did  sweet  iu 

Zion  glide,*' 
are  to  them  "  familiar  as  household 
words."  Every  peasant  ia  not  a  Burns, 
yet  Bums  has  himself  told  us  that 
many  of  the  companions  of  hia  youth, 
what  gentlemen  would  call  clowns, 
were  felt  by  him  to  be  his  equals- 
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nxy,  sttperion— ncNT  watbe  at  all  half 
as  mucn  delighted  or  astonithed  nith 
the  WiseMen  of  the  East,  as  they  were 
with  him,  nor  did  he  hear  from  their 
lipa  a  luiguage  new  to  his  ear,  al- 
though accent  and  quantity  were 
amoother  and  more  correct,  and  the 
whole  roeech  pleasant,  from  its  flu- 
ency and  its  el^ftnoe* 

In  the  Tale  we  hare  now  left,  £1* 
qpat  and  Hamish  both  speak  eloquent* 
]y  always,  poetically  often;  nor  do 
we  erer  fad  as  if  either  the  eloquence 
or  the  poetry  were  out  of  time,  plsce, 
or  conmtion.  If  we  can  believe  they 
thought  and  felt  as  they  are  represent- 
ed  to  have  thought  and  ielt,»and 


Chr^tMeiqfAeCantm§ai0>. 


Okpr. 


nobody  will  wi^ihold  that  bdief,- 
must  beliere,  also,  that  sud^  must 
have  been  the  structure  and  style  of 
their  speech— their  natiye  tongue  be- 
ing^ as  all  know,  full  of  flf;ures,  and 
their  national  diaracter  distinguish- 
ed by  great  power  both  of  Passion 
and  Imagination.  For  the  words  "  na- 
tiTe  grey,"  substitute  "  tartan,"  and 
of  the  Higtdanders  of  those  and  of 
elder  days,  and  with  most  appropri- 
ate truth  of  Elspat  and  Hamish  Mao- 
tavish,  it  may  be  stid,  in  the  wor& 
of  a  passsge  <n  Wordsworth,  in  which 
both  the  Poet  and  the  Phikw^her 
qpeak-* 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey, 
For  rob^  with  regal  purple  tinged ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre,  give  &e  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  Tragic  Muse 
Shall  find  apt  subject  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneaUi  the  shadowy  hills, 
The  ^orations  are  prepared,  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  rut  naiAD  sraiFF, 
Of  rooa  humanity's  afflicted  will 

STaUGOLIMa  IN  VAIN  WITH  RUTHLESS  DESTIKT  ! 


Havings  wisely  we  hope,  confined 
our  critique  to  a  single  story,  of  the 
other  two  Tales  we  have  only  room  to 
sav,  that  they  are  likewise  among  Sir 
Walter's  very  happiest  productions. 
-^*  The  Two  Drovers^'  is  a  mere  evolve- 
ment  or  developement  of  what  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  real  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  a  melancholy  case  of 
murder,  which  manv  years  ago  was 
tried  at  Carlisle ;  and  tne  very  chuge 
of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  almost  **  i« 
ioHdem  verbis,'*  is  given,  with  some 
few  touches  of  more  solemn  and  pa- 
thetic eloquence  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  real  and  original  chaige,  fine  as 
it  was,  and  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
Ods  of  a  most  eminent  and  remarka- 
ble man.  The  tone  of  the  Tale  ia 
more  subdued  and  leas  imagioative— 
pitched  on  a  lower  key— thsn  that  of 


the ''  Woman  of  the  Tree."  But  it 
arrests  and  rivets  the  reader  to  itself 
during  its  whole  progress,  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe is  teirible* 

«'  The  Surgeon's  Daughter^  fills 
the  whole  second  volume;  and  to 
readers  in  general,  will,  we  Mieve,  be 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series — ^fbr 
with  much  of  the  high  imaginatioi 
Mid  strong  passion  of  the  *'  Worasn 
of  die  Tree/  much  of  the  more  home- 
ly interest  of  the  '<  Two  Drovors,"  it 
oombines  strong  attractkms  of  quite  a 
diffisrent  kind— great  variety  of  ind* 
dent,  extraordinary,  yet  not  inmdiUe 
adventure,  numerous  fluctuations  of 
fortune,  unexpected,  vet  natural  ca- 
tastrophes—and, in  snort,  much  of 
the  common  concerns  of  this  world, 
with  even  more  of  the  wild  and  won- 
derfuL 
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RicciARSA.   By  Uoo  Foicolo. 


No  Hring  Italian  author  should  he 
10  well  known  to  the  British  public  at 
TJgo  Foscolo.    Not  only  has  he  ap- 
peared before  them  as  a  patriot,  a 
noTelist,  a  poet,  and  a  critic,  but  he 
has  iot  jexn  found  his  home  in  the 
metropolis  of  these  islands.  Although 
not  quite  aspiring  to  the  rank,  stvk, 
and  title  of  a  lion,  he  has  figured  at 
the  erening  reumiom,  distinguished  by 
the  imposing  denomination  of  **  The 
Blues ; '  and  has  expounded  to  mom* 
ing  audience8>  tinged  with  the  same 
oonalean  hue,  the  most  abstruse  and 
Tecondite  beauties  of  Dante's  Divuf  a 
CoMMBBiA.   Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this  celebrity,  his  tragedy  of  Ricciab- 
DA,  written  uid  pubUshed  in  the  very 
midst  of  us,  is,  we  apprehend,  whoUy 
unknown  to  the  mere  Eng^h  reader. 
This  unhappy  state  of  ignorance  we 
are  about  partially  to  rdieve,  by  an 
anslysis  of  the  piece,  interspersed,  as 
usual,  with  extracts ;  a  notice,  to  wldch 
it  is  entitled  hj  the  possession  of  con- 
siderable poetical  merit,  conjoined  to 
much  of  iofieri's  energy ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  affords  no  unapt  illustra* 
tion  of  the  taste  for  bloodshed  and 
horrors,  with  which,  in  a  former  Num- 
ber, we  taxed  the  Italian  drama ;  inas- 
much as  the  Protagonista,  who,  pre* 
vious  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  has 
poisoned  one  of  his  nephews,  labours 
throughout  the  five  acts  to  destroy  a 
second  nephew,  together  with  the  fa- 
ther of  both,  his  half-brother;  and 
proying  unsuccessful,  solaces  his  dis- 
appointment by  murdering  his  own 
daughter  and  himself.  Those  persons, 
if  any  such  there  be,  for  whom  this  is 
not  sufficiently  tragical,  must  have  ap- 
petites, indeed,  imatiate  of  mimeac 
disasters. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Salerno,  during 
the  period  when  the  Normans,  first 
treaoing  Neapolitan  ground,  offered 
their  mercenary  services  to  the  differ- 
ent |Nrinoes  and  republics,  whose  in- 
terminable feuds  then,  and  long  af- 
terwards, incessantly  distracted  Italy. 
Such,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
course  pursued  through  many  years 
by  those  bold  adventurers,  ere,  fur<« 
Vol,  XXII. 


ther  profiting  by  those  broils,  they 
subjugated  the  masters  they  had  first 
served,  and  made  themselves  lords  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country. 
The  fable  of  the  play  appears  to  be 
purely  fictitious.  WeshaUWieflymv- 
rate  the  events  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceded  its  opening,  conceiving  that,  ia 
a  mere  sketch  like  the  preset,  SQcb 
an  inartificial  method  facilitates  the 
eoniprehenaion  oi  the  extracts  given. 
To  gather  the  needful  informatioii 
easily  from  the  dialogue,  seems  to  re- 
quire the  whole  piece. 

Tancred,  Prince  of  ^Salerno,  beoo* 
ming  a  widower,  espoused  a  second 
wife— whilst  Gnelfo,  his  only  son  by 
his  first  marriage,  was  absent  in  the 
Holy  Land  upon  a  crusade— and  died, 
leaving  by  this  second  union  another 
son,  Averardo,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
a  share  of  Ins  principalis.    The  me« 
naces.  of  Guelfo,  upon  recdvin^^  tha 
intelligence  of  this  divisMn  of  his  pa« 
trimony  in  favour  of  the  hal^blood, 
terrified  Averardo  into  flight,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  elder  bro- 
ther.  In  exile,  the  despoiled  younger 
prince  married,  beeame  the  fiither  of 
two  sons,  and,  impelled  by  parental  af- 
fection, claimed  his  inheritance.  Ou^ 
fb,  then  likewise  a  father,  fierody  re- 
fused, taxing  him  with  illegitimaey. 
War  was  in  consequence  carried  oa 
during  many  years  oetween  the  bro- 
thers, and  cost  Guelfo  both  his  sons. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  of 
truce,  Averardo's  son  Guido  visited 
Salerno  with  pacific  overtures,  feU  in 
love  with  Ricciarda,  now  the  only 
diild  of  Guelfo,  and  gained  her  affee- 
tions  in  return  :  whereupon  Averardo 
proposed  to  settle  all  firatemal  disputes 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  loverv. 
Guelfo  gave  a  feigned  assent,  and 
.  Guide's  orother  repaired  to  Salerno 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials, when  Guelfo,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  Averardo  likewise  would, 
by  attending  the  solemnity,  have  put 
himself  into  his  power,  attempted  to 
poison  both  his  nephews  at  a  buiqueU 
^ut  Ricciarda,  boldly  interposing  to 
sare  her  brid^room,  her  father  eflect- 
4  D 
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ed  oiAj  half  hts  purpose.  This  fla« 
gitious  dced^  of  course^  rekindled  the 
vfdx ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  tra- 
gedy, we  find  Averardo,  with  an  army 
of  Bavarians,  besieging  Salerno,  whilst 
Guido  is  secreted  within  the  castle, 
in  the  chapel,  or  rathei:,  perhaps,  in  a 
vault  underneath  it. 

The  first  scene  introduces  to  us 
Goidp,  and  Corrodo,  his  fHend,  and 
his  father's  best  warrior,  who  is  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  concealed 
prince  to  issue  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  take  part  in  the  final  battle,  which 
is  to  avenge  all  Guelfo's  past  enormia 
dea,  and  to  prevent  his  perpetrating 
more.  Guido  refuses  to  stir,  whilst 
Eicdarda  is  exposed  to  danger,  and 
asserts,  that  her  perils  will  be  only 
increased  by  Averardo  s  victory,  as 
Gudfo,  if  exasperated  bv  defeat,  will 
assuredly  rather  murder  his  daughter, 
^an  sufier  her  to  become  his.  Corra- 
do^proposes  to  delay  the  assault  imtil 
Guido  can  find  means  to  carry  o£F  Ric« 

^  ciarda  to  his  father's  camp ;  and  the 
unhappy  lover  replies,  that  although 
in  such  a  scheme  lies  his  only  hope,  he 
dares  not  even  suggest  it  to  the  ten- 
derly-impassioned, but  scrupulously 
virtuous  and  dutiful  daughter.  He 
then  urges  his  friend  to  depart  ere 
daylight  cuts  off  his  retreat,  and  di- 
rects him  along  some  outlet  from  the 
vaults,  by  which  Corrado  had  proba- 
bly come,  as  well  as  he  himself  before 
him,  and  with  which  Guelfo  likewise 
afterwards  appears  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed, although  ne  had  somewhat  unac- 
eountably  left  it  open.  Guido,  remain- 
ing alone,  laments  his  fate,  in  being 
eomp^ed  to  luric  like  a  traitor  in  his 
^oestral  mansion,  not  daring  even  to 

.  wear  a  sword,  or  any  weapon  save  a 

'  hidden  dagger,  presented  to  him  by 
Guelfo,  when  perfidiouslv  o£fering  him 
friend^p  and  Ricciarda.  He  then 
says  he  will  retire  to  his  vile  asylum, 
as  the  m(»ming  is  now  too  &r  advan- 
eed  to  allow  of  his  mistress's  ventu- 
ring to  seek  him.    Whilst  he  speaks, 

.Ri^arda  herself,  pale  and  breathless, 
rushes  in,  exclaiming  that  she  had  be- 
lieved him  gone,  and  probably  killed. 
He  replies, — 
SUuighter*d  to  foil,  hut  for  tby  sake  I 

fear; 
But  couldst  thou,  maiden  miao,  ever  be- 
lieve 
J  should  go  hence  ? 

Jiitcuudiu  Compassionately  yielding 


To  my  entreaties,  I  must  hope  thou*it 

go- 
Now  I  believed,  and  at  the  thought  still 

tremble. 
To  death  thou  ran*8t  I,  from  my  cham- 
ber's height, 
Belield  a  warrior,  in  dark  armour  clod. 
With  diHiculty  wade  the  depth  of  water 
That. girds  the  castle.  When  the  baakbe 

reach*d, 
Hi8  pathway  with  his  sword,  through  all 

tlie  guards. 
Opening,  he  climb'd  the  steep,  and  from 

the  walls 
Down- springing,  disnppear'd— I  dcem'd 

it  thee ; 
For  who,  thyself  excepted,  thus  shoaM 

fly? 
Hither  I  nish*d,  and  missing  thce^  had 

hastened 
To  ascertain  if  thou  unharmed  bad*aC 

fiiirn, 
Of  to  have  gather*d  thine  expiring  tigb* 
Cuid,  Another  pcriah'd  on  that  tpoC, 

if  Heaven 
Preserved  him  not  in  pity  to  my  futhet ! 
Jlic,  Another  here  with  thee  ? 
Guid.  Corrado  came  ' 

Secretly  hither,  to  the  camp  t«  lead  mo. 
How  should  1  listen  ?    Long  he  nought 

obtain'd 
But  silence;   then  laments,  and  angry 

words— 
If  slaughtered,  tears,  endless  as  vain,  are 

his! 
Ric  Me  miserable !  From  my  sight  to 

lose  thee 
Is  thought  so  bitter  that  *tis  scarce  sur- 
passed 
By  the  dire  certainty,  that  here  remain- 

ing 
Thou  diest.  I  hoped,  indeed,  once  more, 

once  only 
To  see  thee.    I,  tby  fiiithful  single  guide, 
*Midst  swords  and  darkness,  from  the 

thousand  snares 
Besetting  thee  to  extrieate  thy  steps. 
Bid  thee  forewell,  and  never  more 

Guid,  Oh,  weep 
For  ever  on  my  bosom,  and  less  bitter 
Shall  prove  thy  tears. 

Jik%  Distant  from  thee,  these  tear* 
That  speaking  wellnigb  choke  mine  ac- 
cents—distant 
Shall  they  less  bitter  prove— for  then  at 

least 
It  weeping,  need  not  tremble  lest  they 

flow 
Mingled  with  thy  heart's  bloody  shed, 

(woe  is  me !} 
Upon  my  noothet^s  ttshes<-^y  my  fiOhcr. 
CuiL  Not  ev'n  a  single  hour  to  weep 

o'er  me 
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Rteciarda,    By  UgoFoscelo. 


hi 


WoaM  he  Allow  tbce.    Unto  me  If  cruet, 
Fesr'st  tlion  be  Bhould  Cow'rds  thee  prore 

mercifnl  ? 
TiMit  day>  when  me  from  poison  thoa 

preeerved*^!,*- 
Him  from  new  crime%  and  deeper  in^ 

fiuny,— 
Tboa  look'ft  upon  thjrtelf  a  load  of  guilt 
Ke*er  to  be  pardon*d— only  in  the  hope 
My  Knre  may  blunt  the  sword  of  Avo- 

rardoy 
Only  to  master  me,  he  Rpares  thy  life ; 
For  ever  in  thine  nndiasembUng  count** 

nance 
He  markt  that  thot!,  despite  his  mandate, 

lov'st  me, 
Notes  k  in  bis  black  records,  and,  with' 

blood, 
8ifme  day  wiU  blot  it  onk    Thhie  erery 

act, 
Thine  ereiy  tew  or  gesture,  eren  thy 

voice, 
Thy  silence,  shidl  confirm  the  dark  decree, 
When  he,  perchance,  remembers  he's  a 

ftither* 
lUc  That  oft,  and  pidfitUy,  he  remenw 

bcrs,     • 
As  much  as  one  hating  hiasself  can  knre, 
He  krea  me^  and  his  fury  thus  is  tern. 

per'd; 
His  crimes  he  publishes  to  oil ;  the  pangs 
That  wring  his  heart,  from  all,  save  me, 

conceals. 
I'only^  when  his  bandit  guards  Uiem- 

selves 
Are  sleeping,  hear  him    through    his 

empty  palace 
Wander,  then,  dreading  solitude,  call  me 
His  guide ;  then,  after  lengthened  pauses 

invoke 
His  ancestors  and  death,  his  wife,  his 

sons.'  ■■■- 
—  Of  God  he  never  speaks  j  Not  only 

God      . 
Yields  him  not  consolation,  as  to  us. 
He   leaves    him  desperate  of  pardon^ 

Oh! 
Upon  the  altar  of  his  secret  chamber 
With  what  strange  pray'rs,  what  threats 

mingled  with  tears, 
He«v*n  he  terrifically  ontxages ! 
And  trembles,  groans,  and  shudders.— 

Wretched  father! 
TMs  very  day,  to  battle  whilst  aloud 
He  duOlenges,  I  know  that  in  despair 
He  rushes  to  tiie  fight,  with  this  sole 

hope, 
His  terrors  to  escape  when  in  the  grave. 
Judge  if  I  must  not  weep  for  hhn.   Dis- 
trust 
Tow'rds me  he feels^  lown  it, as  tow'rds 

aU: 
Bvca  himself  he  dreads ;  and  I-»«-  am 

gulM^. 


Oical  Of  loving  me? 
Itic.  No,  Guido;  love  for  thee 
I  ne'er  deem*d  criminal     Long  ere  my 

father  . 
To  thee  had  vainly  promised  me^  since 

first 
Thou  hither  camest,  and  in  thy  youthful 

pride 
And  generosity  I  saw  thee,  Guido, 
Thou  know*&t  I  loved  thee;  and  in  si- 
lence long 
My  bosom  bum'd  with  all  its  native  fire; 
1»  uncomplaining,  wept  for  thee,  ahd 

loved  thee. 
As  a  sad  solitary  maid,  who  flndr 
In  love  her  only  solace,  knows  to  love ; 
Bat  guilt  ne*er  deem*d  it    When  the 

dire  assurance 
Of  eeparation  came,  I  loved  thee  more. 
I  love  thee  still;  to  thee  am  I  united 
In  love  eternal, -lofty,  innocent; 
If  therefore  guilty— of  thy  bearV  per- 

ehancc,' 
Unworthy—- 

Guid,  Thou  unworthy  of  my  heart  9«-< 
Bfy  spur  to  virtue,  and  my  Mght  example 
Art  thou !  Did  I  not  tremble  to  offend 

tbee^ 
Believ*at  thou  I  could  limit  thus  my  hopes 
To  dying  with  thee  ?  I  a  useless  sword   . 
Mow  wear,  that  thou  mayst  Jie'er  con. 

ceive  remorse 
For  loving  one  who  'gainst  thy  father 

wars. 
I,  for  thrae  honour*s  sake,  am  rnut^;;  noc 

hope 
What  roost  I  wislk— A  thousand  nmes 

my  lips 
I  open,  and  in  painful  silence  close. 
Uic.  Too  well  I  understand,  and  I  will 

darcj 
The  first  to  speak.— By  day,  by  night, 

the  thoug!it, 
Tempting  and  strong,  with  thee  to  fly 

my  father, 
Allures  my  heart,  and  more  than  by  my 

fftther, 
His  danger,  or  his  miserable  state, 
'Tis  chcck'd  by  love  for  thee.     Disho- 

nour'd  consort 
Of  an  unnatural  child  thus  wouldst  thou 

be; 
To  Averardo  a  detested  daughter 
Wouldst  give,  and  of  a  race  accurst, 

disdain'd, 
Should   I  be    mother 1    unhappy! 

Thou, 
Even  thyseU;  perchance,  mightst  learn  to 

fear 
That  she  should  know  her  husband  to 

deceive. 
Her  father  who  deceived.     Of  such  do* 

ceit 
I've  thought  too  surely.    But  I'll  cjplatc 
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CNov.- 


The  «rUBe»  roUiiiig  mjrMtf  waA  tke«  of 

hope, 
SMMarlng  that  nevtr  shall  tboa  bj  radi 


l^rttcrva  me.    £ve^  ihall  mj  heart  be 

thine; 
Hylife  Itrutt  to  He|aT*n ;  if  tis  desired— 
At  least  my  latest  sigh  in  innocence 
1*U  give  thee.    But  £sr  more  than  me 

ttand'stthott 
BeneiUh  the  threatening  azo.     Hear*sl 
thou?  He  conies! 
(hAdL  The  trampling  of  arm*d  men^ 
Jbc  He  comes !   Oh  fly ! 
Gyid.  For  ever,  ever  fly  ?   Unworthy 
life! 
Death  were  less  batefuL 

Bic  Guido  mine,  have  pity 
Upon  my  pangs.    To  breatho  one  last 

fiueweU 
Hither  at  night  rU  come.    JNowflyl 


Gmido  oomplieSy  retiring  to  his  place 
of  conceftlment  as  Guolfo  enters  with 
his  gwurdsri  The  tyrant  taunts  bis 
dau^ter  first  with  prematorely  seek- 
ii^  hiixisdf  amongst  the  family  tombs, 
and  next  with  having  there  received 

jMc4o¥er,  who  has  been  seen,  he  asy  s, 
msking  his  escape  over  the  walls;  to 
all  which  Ricdaxda  answers  with  sab- 
missive  and  deprecating  filial  respect- 
He  then  commands  the  instant  exe« 
cation  of  those  amongst  his  guuxis 
who  had  thus  suffered  a  single  man 

'  to  overpower  and  pass  them.  Ricci- 
arda  earnestly  implores  him  not  to 
hazard  provoking  tho^  faithless  mer- 
cenaries, who  are  their  only  defenders; 
and  her  father,  although  he  expr^esses 
sovereign  contempt  for  men  wno  sell 


To  rule  the  anger  b««ttag  la  my  I 
Too  well  thou  knew'st,  1  saw't, 

fled  at  dawn. 
Whether  he  spoke  with  thee  I  De*er  diall 

learn. 
And  therefore  tremble. .  But  that  to  se- 
duce thee 
He  came,  and  fiuluig  there,  atteaspf 

new  arts, 
Is  certain,  from  the  embassy  of  peace 
His  father  now  dispatches  from  the  field. 
1  would  not  bear  him,  did  I  not  rssolfo 
Thou  shouldst  with  me  reply. 

Ric  What  can  I  answer. 
My  lord,  save  thy  denial  ? 

GueU  Not  alone 
Thus  shalt  thou  q»eak,  but  bere^  oposi 

the  ashes 
Of  thy  kMt,  sainted  mother,  ihatt  thoa 

swear  it. 
Shouldst  thou  refuse,  justly  may  I  ab- 
hor thee. 
Sm.  To  me  unhappy,  were  thy  jest 
abbocrence 
The  consummation   of   my  wrctdied- 

ness! 
And  b^^y  of  thine  own.     Fatibei,  sft 

times 
It  still  consoles  thee  to  peiemve  that  I 
Thy  pity  merit. 

QueU  Far  less  missrsble^ 
Far  less,  would  be  my  life^  loved  I  net 

thee; 
Less  guilty  too,  wert  thoa  not  gnilly 

first 
Of  loving  secretly  whom  most  I  loath; 
To  whom,  only  to  satisfy  my  doubts, 
I  feign*d  to  wed  thee^    Thou,  rgoking 

then. 
Already  in  thy  thought  forsook'st  thy 

father. 
Delightedly  flew'st  to  the  son  of  him. 


their  allegiance,  orders  a  large  dona-    Whom  a  false  step-mother  as  brother 
tive  to  be  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  troo] 


the  troops.  Guelfo  then  withdraws, 
bidding  iUcciarda  follow  him ;  for  no 
▼ery  apparent  reason,  except  &at  it  is 
time  the  first  Act  should  conclude. 

The  second  Act  opens  with  Guelfo's 
return  to  the  chapel,  attended,  as 
when  he  quitted  it,  by  his  daughter 
and  hia  Norman  guards.  He  thus 
addresses  the  Captain  of  Uie  latter^— 

Uberto,  with  thy  Normans,  cross  the 

bridge. 
And  to  the  envoy  of  mine  enemy 
Say,  he  anarm*d  must  come.    Thou  wilt 

remain 
The  hostage  for  his  safety. 

[Eamtii  Uberto  and  Guardt, 
Painfully 
BisNmbling,  did  1  strivs  when  last  we 


gave  me ; 
Who  from  my  dying,  doting  father  stole 
Half  mine  inheritance;  such  war  who 

waged 
Against  me,  as  deprived  tliee  of  two 

brothers.— » 
And  never,  to  revenge  myself  or  lurs 
To  fratricide  his  hand,  I  saw  him 

Never ! 
Thy  joy  was  mortal  poison  to  my  heart; 
I  sought  to  recompense  thy  base  se- 

ducer^-^- 
Thou  sav*dst  him !— -To  the  shame  of 

the  attempt. 
To  threats  retributive  a  prey  I  live. 
And  to  my  fears  that  thou  shouldst  fly 

me.— Judge 
How  dark  mistrust,  unbless*d  patacaal 

love. 
Pity  for  mine  own  suibdagsi  wratK  l>at 

chiefly 
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•oul  not  even  lired 

With  horrid  mxhn       Often  arm  mj  Td  ndee  mf  tomb.    I  am  oompeffi  tm 

heni  feer, 

Against  thy  heart,  M  often  from  mine  eyes  And  liberelore  niuit  abhor  them;  rinmt 
Wring  tears ;— dion  teest  them,  and  iHth  ablior, 

rage  and  shame  At  I  liaive  injured  them;  as  by  theii' 
1  slwdder«-*Of  eseapo  one  single  ehanee  pardon 

Hast  thon,  (not  I,  who  cannot  fly  my-  I  were  disbonomr^d.     Me  th^  nMs 

self,)  must  hate; 

One  single  chance ;  if  forfeited  to  day,  Let  them !  So  none  eontenuiy  let  hi 


Lilra  me  abandon  hope. 

JUc,  Lost  were  Iny  hopes 
When  cmel  to  thyself  thon  grew*st— 

But  loye^ 
Whilst  innocent,  brouglit  sorrow  upon 

me. 
Hope  was  mine  error,  and  I  own  its 

guilt. 
Criminal  and  onb^py  if  I  made  tiiecb 
But  'twas  unwittingly  I  sinn*d.    Alas  f 


kind 
Hate  me,  and  tremble  whilst  they  make 

me  tremble  !-* 
Peace,  from  sodi  bstred^qiringing^  »«sl 

be  treacherous. 
Peace  Ouido  brought^  and  thoa  eedtei 

thy  heart! 
8baH  I  give  peace  to  others,  I,  who  neter^ 
Perchance  not  in  the  grave,  can  hope 

it?  Once, 


I  trusted  that  my  nuptials  dioidd  bring    I  too  once  fed  upon  such  flattering  hopes! 


peaces 
QneUing  such  wan;  I  tmeted  to  have 

seen 
Unnatural  fraternal  enmities 
AHay'd.    Of  progeny  fitted  to  sway 
Thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword,  if  heaven 

deprived  thee. 
And  thou*rt  with  stranger  heirs  beset,  I 

trusted 


But  twne  when  through  my  breast  tweeU 

ness  and  joy 
Thy  glances  shed;  thou  then  wtot  Inno- 


Thy  tearstprovoked  me  nolvnor  in  tfafaM 

eyes 
DUal  thou  oomptt  mt  tiien  to  at*  darit 

hints 
Of  cruelty,  to  dread  thy  perfidy 


That  1  perchance  might  i^adden  thee  Wert  thon  a»  ieaat  aaore  guU^!— Ait 

with  oflEspring,  awayl 

And  see  thy  dwelling  of  these  puidiaaed,  Let  Alps  and  aeaadiWde  us^Fly !  More 

f^se,  horrid 

Barbarian  weapons    in  our  terror  more  Should  prove  perdiance  my  dreary  soli- 
Than  our  proteetMMi  vdeided    clearU  ,    tude^ 

Nor  yet,  Agamst  myaelf  alone  shall  I  be  forced 

Wert  thon  so  will*d,  wboUy  were  these  To  tyrannise.    Thisnight  for  Brittany' 

fond  hopee  Thou  saii'st,  the  consort  of  the  Connl* 
Eztlngttish'd..    Thou,  from  thbie  own  ere  he^ 


tenderness 
For  that  unhappy  dao^ter  whom  thoa 

deem'st 
Thy  snflierhigs'  guilty  canse,  mayst  well 

conclude 
How  Averardo  loves  an  only  son, 
Esposed  to  great  and  ceaseless  dangers. 

He 
Now  haply  soet  for  peace,  of  injuries 
Forgetful;  of  that  general  peace  might 

GhsL  By  love  and  onptials  drcam*sl 
thou  to  appease 


Apprised  of  our  miafortnnea  and  our 

crimes^ 
Repent  of  having  woo'd  thee.  But  thon 

first 
Shalt  on  these  ashes,  \n  the  Envoy's  pre- 


Renounce  thy  love,  swear  hato  like  mine 

toOnido. 
JUc  Hate  Uke  to  thfaie?  And  heie^ 

where  ofttoOnkto 
Eternal  love  I  swore  ?  Thou  heard'st  me^ 

motherl 
And  if  in  Heaven  the  misersble  days 


Sttdihatred?  Love  to  princes  ever  givea  AUotted  to  thy  daughter  thou  foresaw^ 
Usurping  rights^  and  hidden  arms  t'en-  not, 

force  them.  Thoa  haply  in  her  vowi  rejoked'st  Fa* 
The%fovehaddragg*d'moogBttiKMewho  ther, 

for  thy  aceptra  Puted  froos  Guido*  ainoi  sach  ie  thy 
And  blood  are  panthig;tiioa  eternally,  will. 

Poor  wretch,  a  hostage  and  aslavehadit  111  live^  and  ever  weep  with  thet»  Such 

been,  fiite 

Vainly  perdtaacd  of  those  iniquitous,  I  merit,  through  my  foult  if  thou  ; 
Once  more  thy  dying  parent  to  behold 
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God, 
BetOL    With  Uite  111  WMp;  awM 

the  bitter, 
Dnk,  lonely  dqft  thoQ  kAd'ft,  ifaak  thw 

at  times 
Find  eomibrt  in  tby  daughter's  tetra-^ 

Thou  oft 
HatI  proved  it^lt  kit  other  eaaaa  1 

weep. 
Thou  fthait  not  aae  it  ■  who^  if  notny* 

self, 
fiball^  watching  puTingf  with  cqpentadf 

nioan% 
Upon  thy  head  Heav*n*a  demenqr  inu 

plore? 
Who  Mve  thee  from  despairing  dealh  ? 

GueL  Thou  only 
GaoipeUest  me  to  weep—And  who  art 

(hoUf 
That  I  for  thee  from  ilerosst  wrath  should 

mek 
To  pity?  Tears  enflame  my  rage  anew, 
That  well  thou  know*st»  Go  weep  alone, 


Until  I  summon  thee,  consult  thy  reason. 
Then,  not  lamentinf^  hot  in  prinedf 

gnisc, 
BtheacdofhtmwhooaaMSk  Tt^waidi 

shall  guide 
Mme  at^Uons*  eouise.    Begone ! 

[Emi  RionfAmnA.— i^fli^^to^  Atb* 

JUBoo^  CoRBADO,  ami  Guards. 

Judge  from  the  plac4 

Where  1  receive  thee,  how  I  wait  thy 


Aver.  The  monuments  of  all  thine  an. 


I  see;  my  lord,  their  allies  shall  rfjoice^ 
If  with  thy  brother— 

GueL  Brother  I  ne'er  had. 
I  know  that,  whilst  in  Palestine  my  blood 
Was  streaming,  Tancred  stoop'd  to  se- 
cond nuptials^ 
And  halved  my  realm,  him  to  aniicb,  his 

son 
Whom  be  believed.    Further,  I  know 

the  striplings 
In  arms  unpractised,  fled  to  Germany 
AS  my  return,  and  since,  for  thirty  years, 
CalUog  me  brother,  wages  war  against 

me^ 
And  of  my  kingdom,  childiOtt^  honour, 

strives 
Torobme.  How  th*  assassin  of  his  sons 
He  loodly  names  me,  swearing  from  my 


rexpelme.  Usuhdeadldli, 
If  I  took  vengeance,— 10|  hi  • 


rNo*- 


his 


I  meet  Iffalsely  duirged,  forcahrainy 
fio  infMOMNM,  most  higbrtvienge  be  mine^ 
Beyond  all  other  stain  wonM  exculpation 
Dishonour  me ;  sbsoie  an  the  vanquish'd 

rest! 
Than  how  may  peace  bo  oltar*d  or  ac- 
cepted 
Whilst  he  of  injories  to  his  blood 


pi 
Unto'mine  hononr  I? 

jher.  Thine  aceaaationa 
Are  fraught  with  arguments  of  \ 

anemia 
My  sovereign  fled,  when  menadng  thou 

catn'st 
In  arms  from  Asia.    If  unjustly  Tancred 
'Twist  yon  his  reahn  divided,  that  I  teow 

not; 
But  more  najost  were  snrely  Avetaido^ 
Had  be  to  beggary  resignM  his  aon% 
Of  their  ancestral  berittige  deprived.      ' 
And  never,  till  a  fother*s  name  he  bore, 
Ask*d  he  his  right.    By  thee  with  snni 

opposed. 
His  claim  he  too  in  arms  eaibrced:  iffel 
Thy  sons,— *twas  in  the  field ;  a  aepol- 

chre^ 
And  fame  are  their&    Ho  eoaqoer'd, 

and  then  rsignest : 
Is  this  no  argument  for  peace  ? 

OutL  To  name  it 
Is  argument  for  war.  Boldly  tbon  spea(*st 

and  craftily. 
Jfttr,  Boldly,  thoogh  Aversrdo 
Might  deem  too  little  so,  not  cnitily. 
Hear  me, 

Gud.  But  whoartthoo' 
Jver.  Corrado  I, 
Erst  £n)peror  Henry's  warriof. 

OuiL  In  thine  aspect 
I  saw  the  Ghibelltne.*  A  daring  wsmor ; 
But  lh>m  report  I  had  believed  thee 

younger. 
Now  answer— when  in  peace  our  (kiths 

were  pledged. 
Was  not  a  horrid  ambush  laid  for  me  ? 
Guido  debased  RIecisrda's  lofty  bcaft. 
As  his  son's  bride  ei«  Averardo  aak'd 

her; 
That  if  his  suit  I  had  denied,  to  flight 
Her  weakness  he  might  lure,  then  as  her 

dower 
Chum,  and  naoend^  my  throne^    I  aaw 

the  snare,— 


•HwamxlelittnittniMtDflthatFoMwIonfliuu  lo  N^^riMnt  Uie  Nornitfis  as  not  yet  PrtnrM.  tw 

mlity  of  an  anachrontera  in  tulni  ^*  "    '       -     •  ■       -  *■ ••  •  ■ — ^- 

till  iome  yout  tAer  their  otiaU 
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A1u»  toolAte  therein  the  guilty  nice 
United  to  enmesh.    Why,  with  his  eons 
To  his  paternal  mansions  came  he  not» 
This  Avenrdo  ?•— >I  liad  then— at  least 
Had  known  his  fece  as  well  as  heart. 
'    A99r.  When  OuSdo 
His  heart  upon  a  princely  Tiigiii  placed 
In  secret,  andobtatn*d  herloTe,hesinn*ds 
He  knew  not  then  thst.love  was  criminal 
In  courts,  or  that  'tis  meanness  held  (* 

inflict 
A  punishment  not  bkiodstain'd.    Aver- 

ardo 
Judged  well  ^idiat  bitter  pangs  his  son's 

offence 
Would  cause  thee,  and  intent  oo^  Ott 

peace, 
He  ask'd  thy  daughter's  hand.     If  just 

rcTcnge 
Moved  thee  dissembling  to  assent^  re- 
venge 
Sufficient  hadst  thou  not  from  him  who 

died 
In  Guido's  ann8?-^ust  anguish  armM 

the  fiither; 
He  pauses   now,  constraln'd,   'mongsl 

other  motives. 
By  love  for  hapless  Italy. 

GmeU  Say*Btthou? 
Such  love  oft  veils  a  treacbcrons  intent. 
And  Italy  is  so  degraded  now. 
That  I  not  only  would  not  champion  her. 
Leaving  for  her  my  8on*8  blood  una- 
venged, 
I*d  scorn  to  govern  her,  even  were  U 

mine 
Her  thousand  paltry  lords,  and  her  more 

vile, 
More  paltry  popuhu:e,  t'exterminate. 
Jver.  Unarm'd,  Italy  shudders,  and 

seems  vile, 
Stoce  the  sword's  use  to  ber  ^xnl'd  dti- 

lens 
Is  by  her  lords  forbidden,  who,  with 


or  purchased  strangers  girt,  to  battle 

rush, 
Madden'd  with  thirst  of  shuighter  and  of 

rapine ; 
Masking  their  vengeance  under  foreign 

rights. 
Invoking  now  the  swords  of  Gennany, 
Now  of  the  Vatican  the  interdicts. 
The  Fkstor  of  the  Church  exhorts  to 

peace — 
But  secretly  the  Princes  he  impels 
To  trample  on  the  sceptre,  unto  Caesar 
By  Heav'n  through  circling  centuries 

committed. 
To  crime  be  ipay  incite  them,  not  dis- 
guise 
Those  orlmes  iron  the  Eternal  Judge  of 

truth. 


5ff 

But  what  fanportt  it  w  who  eoncmeci? 
We 

Infimous  suiferhig  alone  can  reap 

Vh>m  sharing  thus,  as  servants^  in  the 
conflict 

'Twixt  Cross  and  Throne^  which  agabst 
city,  city, 

Ftinee  against  prince,  and  bther  against 
aoB, 

Fn>vokes  to  arms,  inflames  to  endless  war 

The  bate  of  ancestors,  to  late  descendants 

Ftolonging  it.    Shall  we  with  blood  and 
shame 

Deluge  our  native  land  for  strangers*  in- 
t'rests? 

Abject,  un warlike,  and  in  factions  split. 

Through  strangers'  quarrels,  shall  our^ 
children  see  her? 

Was  she^  then^  only  for^^such  quarrels 
prey, 

By  mightiest  heroes  founded  ?— From 
the  Guelphs, 

In  thee  who  trust,  take  thou  their  hardi- 
hood; 

Of  theirs  the  Ghibellines  will  Averordo 

Deprive.     At  last  by  bands  of  cirizenrf 

Conjointly  brandisUM  be  our  swords;  and 
we 

In  hearts  of  citizens  new  wrath,  new  va- 
lour. 

May  soon  infuse.    With  some  few  gene- 
rous hearts, 

Italy's  many  hesitating  Princes 

Shall  we  persuade  to  prove,  not  partizans, 

Or  guards,  -or  robbers,  but  Italini  war- 
riors. 

The  enterprise  is  arduous,  perchance 

Uncertain ;  but  even  fiulure  shall  be  bo^ 
nour'd. 

And  future  ages  shall  with  ancientnamet 

Rank  ours. 
GueL  If  Italy  has  onee  been  great, 

I  ask  not.    Now  I  know,  and  I  demise 
her. 

I  have  no  country  but  the  throne,  tothsl 

Kought  I  prefer  save  vengeance— ^-Where- 
fore talk 

Of  heroes  ?  Silence  of  old  times  is  best ; 

And  weaker  than  ourselves  be  our  de- 
scendants: 

Others'  renown  displays  our  abjcctness. 

The  future's  gates  against  myself  I  cloee. 

And  think  but  of  to-day.     Strength  to 
the  Guelphs 

I  give,  since  them  you  fear;  homage  to 
Rome, 

Unarm'd  who  stands,  bridling  the  meaner 
sort, 

I  pay;  my  sword  she  blesses  and  re- 
spects. 

Bring*st  thou  no  better  arguments  for 
peace? 

Away  with  thee  1 
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Am.  TI17  hint  if  flUDe  nor  oooDtry 
Mty  Coach,  at  least  be  govern'd  bj  tel^ 

love. 
Rebellioaa  are  thy  bands,  and  tcant  ol 

nnmbers ; 
Salerao't  plain  it  bristling witlj  the  swoYds 
Of  fierce  Bavarians,  to  my  Lord  devotedf 
For  victory  and  booty  all  impatient. 
Gwi.    "Us  an  old  artifice  befitting 

cowards. 
To  seek  to  daunt  an  enemy  with  fears 
Felt  for  themselves. 

Aver*  Yes,— Averardo  fears 
For  his  now  only  son,  whom  fi^enzied 

love 
May  rob  him  of.    Thine  anger  for  thy 

daughter 
Ha  fears;  and  for  himself  he  fears.^- 

Thine  aspect 
Therefore  he  shuns— he  fears  lest  in  thy 


Barm  lialiem.    Nu.  V.  CNov. 

ann^  Guelfo  would  even  now  be  cqih 
quered,  as  the  mercenaries,  exasperated 
by  the  execution  of  their  comrader, 
are  hourly  deserting  their  tyrannical 
lord,  and  thus  only  can  Ricdarda  be 
delivered  firmn  the  perili  thai  tbieatoi 
her.    Guido  ^acnlatesy— 


Thoi^  shouldst  compel  him  to  imbrue  his 


G^ieL  That  wish  I,  if  mine  own  in  his 
I  cannot. 
Never,  save  dead  and  slain  by  other 


He'll  suffer  me  to  see  what  is  this  bro- 
ther 1— 

What  terms  does  he  propose? 
Ave^  That  thou  shouldst  sway 

8slerno»  Ocean's  coast,  and  the  Castella, 

Leaving  him  Avellio*  and  Benevento; 

And  thy  Ricdarda  be  his  Guide's  wife. 
Gtitff.  Such  terms  must  by  Ricciarda» 
ere  by  me. 

Be  sanction'd.   Hither  came  perfidiously 

Another  envoy ;  but— as  I  believe» 

Beheld  her  not.    Her  answer  on  this 
spot 

Thou  shortly  shalt  receive.    Meanwhile 
repose 

With  thine  esquire— trusting  my  feith* 
This  way— 

Gaelfb  thus  clears  the  stage,  usher- 
ing  his  visitors,  we  imagine,  to  their 
apartment,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Corrado,  it  appears,  takes  the  oppor* 
tnnity  thus  kindly  afforded  him  to 
■edc  Guido,  whom,  when  the  curtain 
rises  again,  we  fina  him  urging  to  see 
bis  father,  which  the  son  refuses  to 
do,  as  be  cannot  obey  him  in  leaving 
bis  dangerous  post.  With  regard  to 
tbe  interview,  however,  poor  Guido  is 
not  allowed  a  choice,  for  Averardo 
speedily  joins  the  party,  and  whilst 
be  acknowledges  bis  own  obligations 
to  Ricdarda,  tnrough  whose  interven« 
tion  onl^  he  is  not  childless,  and  pro* 
fessea  his  anxietv  to  insure  her  safety, 
be  represents  to  bis  son,  that  did  not 
bis,  Guido's,  danger  lame  the  parental 


Then  were  his  fury  desperate— My  Rie- 

ciarda! 
Inevitable  is,  alas,  thy  fete ! 

He  now  confesses  that  his  only  guil- 
ty b(^  bad  rested  upon  Guelfo  s  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  bis  fatnei^s  melancboly 
exclamation  upon  such  secmiBg  blind- 
nesa,  replies* 

My  hapless  bride  is  m  tbe  tyrant's  power; 
Her  love  for  me  surpasses  even  mine 
For  her;  but  filial  virtue  rules  her  heart 
Never  whilst  danger  menaces  her  fethcr 
Will  she  forsake  him ;  nor  to  such  das> 

honour 
WouM  I  induce  her.    But  subdued  If 

Guelfo, 
Homeless,  unarm'd,  a^  wretched,  if  she 

saw  us. 
She  might  perchance  to  a  triumphant  fe- 

ther 
Prefer  me.     But  I  wish  not  the  fruituia 
Of  hopes  iniquitous  as  flattering. 
I  loathe,  I  scorn  C&em,  though  reaistless- 

At  times  diey  seize  me.    I  to  thee  dis- 

dosethem. 
That  thou  mayst  know  how  worthless  b 

the  son 
For  whom  thou  riskest  thee^  and  leas  be 

grieved. 
To  thee  if  lost. 

Aver,  Oh,  rather  aU  be  lost 
So  thou'rt  preserved— But  all  with  thee 

llose^ 
If  from  thy  bosom  thou  exdudest  hope. 
If  the  deserted  Virgin  human  aid 
Fears  or  disdains. 

Gttid,  Only  with  me  to  die 
Is  my  Ricciarda's  hope:  and  this  last 

boon 
Alone,  of  love  sublime  as  her%  I  wish. 

Averardo  will  not  bdieve  that  any 
fkther,  not  even  Guelfo,  can  murder 
bis  own  child ;  and  he  and  Guido  dis« 
pute  the  point,  afl*ectionately  and  pa« 
tbetically,  at  some  length;  the  son 
maintaining  that  if,  in  obedience  to 
bis  father,  be  consents  to  survive  Ric- 
darda, it  will  only  be  to  die  more  mi« 
serabl;|^  of  a  broken  heart.  .  The  dia* 
logue  is  interrupted  bv  Corrado  a  an* 
nouncing  the  approach  of  Gudfo.—- 
Guido  retires  to  his  place  of  oonoeaU 
ment,  and  Guelfo  appears,  leading  ia 
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hisdaughter,  whom-r-without  remark- 
ing.upon  his  gaests  thus  visiting  the 
Chapel  without  him — he  commands 
fireeiy  to  give  her  own  reply  to  Aver- 
ardo  s  proposals.    She  thus  oheys — 

Mic,  But  sneh  reply  as  from  his  daugfa. 

ter  Gaelfo 
Expects,  tliy  lord  from  her,  whom  his 

son's  bride 
He  had  selected,  and  from  Tuicred's 

gtandcMM 
All  Italy.    Perchance  mj  Uoodless  lip 
May  tremble,  as,  whilst  speaking,  from 

my  heart 
Those  hopes  I  rend  thai  have  snstainM 

my  life, 
lliat  even  now  more  forcibly  assail. 
And  dying  I  subdue — My  lord  and  (a- 

tber 
Commands  that  I  this  day  ewear  — to  for. 

get 
Prince  Guide 
GiMjr.  To  abhor  him. 
Bic,  That  I  cannot. 
It  lies  not  in  my^>ower— and  if  it  did, 
My  soul  were  abject     Him  of  mine  af- 
fection 
I  may  not  rob^  who,  hearing  what  you 

now 
Shall  hear,  would  die  of  anguish.    Him 

alone 
Have  I  e*er  loved;  him  still,  though 

hopelessly, 
I  love,  and  his  am  fix*d  to  die.     But  I, 
Ere  given,  was  taken  from  him.  Thence 

in  wars 
My  fether  is  involved;  and  thence  such 

wounds 
Have  I  ioflieted  on  his  sadden*d  soul. 
As  I  alone  may  heal.     I,  who,  forsaken 
A  helpless  orphan,  by  a  sainted  mother. 
To  Guelfo,  his  sole  comfort  and  associate 
Was  left.   His  dying  oonsort  to  his  love. 
Intrusted  me ;  to  mine,  her  lord,  with 

griefs. 
Secret  and  dire,  afflicted.    If  on  me 
Akme  depends  the  calnffness  of  his  days. 
If  I  alone  such  slaughters  cause,  and 

Heaven, 
Dyhig  by  mine  own  hand,  I  should  olTend, 
Oh,  drop  your  arms!  My  lather's  I  reaoain. 
Another's  ne'er  will  be !  Ihon,  mother, 

hearl 
Breathing  perchance  my  Utest  sigh,  I  say, 
I  swear,  I  never  wni  be  Guide's  wife— 
And  yet  another  oath,  oh,  mother,  hear ! 
Into  thy  peaceful  bosom  till  received, 
Here  shalt  thou  see  me  wander,  and  thy 


Mutely  invoke.  Fkhwe  and  bridal  bed, 
BaAige  and  hope,  to  me  shaU  be  tbf  tomb, 
Whleh  trembling  I  embrace^  in  which,  I 
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Thou   sBalt   receive  me,   innocent  as 

wretdied. 
Chid.  Sacred  is  thytf rst  oath,  the  se- 

cond's  bonds 
I  shall  unloose.    Far  hence  a  stranrvr 

lord 
And  foreign  sepulchre  await  thee— Go— 
Bk,  Anotl^er's  ru  not  die.  ToAver- 

ardo. 
Say  that  his  son  he  must  console— and 

save. 
Bicciarda  withdraws,  and  after  a 
little  more  taunting  of  his  supposed 
absent  and  unknown  brother,  on  the 
part  of  Guelfo,  who  more  than  inti* 
mates  that  regajrd  for  hia  own  hostage 
would  not  have  restrained  him  from 
taking  the  life  of  either  Averardo  or 
Guido,  i£,  upon  such  security,  they 
had  trusted  themselves  in  his  handi^ 
thia  act  ooncludea  mere  naturally  than 
its  predecessors,  by  the  ^'T*»^imrnl  <4* 
the  envoya. 

In  the  fourth  act  Bieeittrda,  visiting 
the  chapel  alone,  says,— 
The  poniard  I  must  tdce  away.    He 

neither 
Now  safely  could  depart,  nor  would  he 

leave  me. 
Too  obstinate  a  certahity  his  thoughts 
Possesses,  that  with  blood  I  must  atone 
The  crime  of  saving  him.    And  I  myself 
This  day,  (idly,  perchance,)  against  my 

.  will. 
Like  terrors  feel  more  sadly.    Oh,  what 

hand 
Would  slay  me ! — Guido^  thou  behold  me 

die- 
Fly,  Guido,  fly !— then  let  me  perish— 

Impious 
Am  I,  if,  or  for  vengeance  or  for  death, 
Thou  lioger'st.— Father,  should  1  have 

preserved 
Thine  executioner ?— He  comes;  mine 

oath 
With  deadly  pangs  has  wounded  him— 

and  I, 
First  must  Impart  the  tale ! 

Guido  DOW  joina  her,  and  amidst 
much  tenderness  and  sorrow,  she  re« 
lates  to  him  her  father's  commands, 
that  die  should  marry  the  Count  of 
Brittany,  together  with  the  tnuNae- 
tions  of  the  late  scene  with  Averar« 
do's  envoy.    Guido  exclaims— 

Oh,  Averardo,  when  thou  heard'st  her 

vow, 
What  grief  was  thine ! 
mc.  Thy  father! 
GvkL  Then  he  saw 
The  only  dagger  I  from  Ouelfo  fear 
Struck  slowly,  deeply,  in  my  heart,  and 
thine. 
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Bk.  Coald  lie  to  ne  nclthir  rcTnl 

bimteli; 
Nor  I  his  footstqM  guide  tow*rdf  tbcie^ 

for  whom 
He  came! 

Gvid»  I  saw  him! 
Sac.  To  thy  generous  Cither 
If  deaf^  me  thou  wilt  never  hear.     Ao- 

eomplice 
With  thee,  thou*lt  make  my  father  in  thy 

death. 
Guid.    Ricciarda,  hop'st   thou  still  ? 

Know'st  thou  uot  yet 
That  if  my  blood  be  misses,  other  veins 
Must  quench  his  thirst?   Slight  cause 

will  to  his  poniard 
Seem  just,  if  every  tyrannous  command 
Thou  liil  t'obey;  ay  all  and  each— For 

ever 
Me  thou  must  fly— But  ty  from  Onelfo^ 

fly 

Id  mercy,  if  thou  wonldst  not  die  the 

daughter 
Of— of  a  parricide !  If  me  thou  lov*st» 
Bend,  I  coigure  thee,  all  thine  energies 
To  a  tremendous— necessary  efforU- 
Weeping,  I  pray  thee-*4hough't  be  ooir 

no  time 
With  tears  to  prove  my  pasiioii.     Ob» 

Ricciarda! 
Wed  thou  another.    Thou  no  happiness, 
Alas !  Shalt  with  anoCher  find ;  but  thus 
At  least  tbOtt*lt  Mre*    And  I  here  swear 

to  thee 
By  our  unhappy  love,  that  nor  the  sword. 
Nor  other  instrument  of  violeot  death. 
Shall  shorten  my  despair. 

Ricciarda,  of  course^  Tehemently  re- 
jects safety  to  be  thus  obtained.  She 
moreover  exbcnrts  Gnido,  even  whilst 
asserting  ber  conviction  that  ber  own 
fiitber  inSL  never  hurt  bp*,  to  forgive 
him  if  be  should,  and  ta  live  through 
duty  to  his  kinder  ffttber.  After  several 
q;>eecbe8  of  love  and  sorrow,  abe  says- 
Give  me  that  weapon,  Guidon 

Gmd,  *Twas  for  thee 
I  treasured  it,  if  thou  ahouldst  need  H; 

now 
Thy  life  behig  hopeless,  for  myself  I  keep 

it 
Bk<  But  ftt  my  bosom  shouldst  thou 

an  armed  hand 
B^old? 
Owd.  One  weapon  many  deaths  may 

deal— 
lU  thou  dissemblest     Death  thou  foar- 

est,  certain, 
Imminent— from  thy  (ather. 

JUc  Ortlfoar 
His  troubled  heart,  and  mine,  to  other 

miptials 


That  eannot  bend-Jmt  most  thy  hive  I 

fear. 
Should  the  paternal  arm  uncertain  hang 
And  tremble  as  it  threatens^ — thou  his 

crime 
And  ours,  wooklst  by  thy  love  predpi- 


deny 


Thee  slayer,  and  thee  slain  ahall  I  behold. 
Or  only  shun-^Jind  from  thy  death  shall  I 
Receive  the  fetal  privilege,  my  ioher 
Pying  to  hate,  and  execrate  all  pky 
That  for  his  daughter  he  ssigbt  feel. 

6«ad  Thedajiger 
Be  thine! 

Rk.  If  I  accept  it  thon'it  unarm'd. 
And  soon  a  horrid,  darkling  fight  wll 
rage. 
Guid*  Secure  am  linmyeoneesloseaL 
Dawn 
And  the  fight's  issue  must  our  lot  reveaL 
Shoukl  Guelfo  be  defeated,  in  my  heart 
A  dreadful  warning  long  has  whisper'd, 

sure 
Is  then  thy  death.  Tbe  dagger  may  ssrvt 
Guelfo. 
JUe.  Woe*8  me  I  Belaan  it,  Oeida 
Gittd.  But  to  him 
*TwiU  then  prove  fiUak   I  no  i 
What  thou  suspectest 
Bk>  Heavens! 
Gvad.  To  me  a  sword 
Were  preferable^  should  the 

bidtle 
Against  my  fether  tun.    With  thee  te 

die, 
Ofthatthou^robbestaa.  IbcBdothoa 

live. 
Mine  own  Riceiaida»  victory  aad  smplM 
Be  Guelfo's,  and  for  ever  be  thou  hisL 
JUc^  I  wiU  be  only  God'a.    H  I  ttis 
day 
Survive,  to>morrow  will  I  seek  ^  altK. 
From  human  eyes  the  eonsecnted  veil 
Shall  hide  me*    Guido^new  ahaltths» 

know 
Rival  save  God. 

Guid,  Less  wretdied,  siaee  to  thee 
All  paths  of  safety  are  not  ckised,  a» 

But  I  for  ever  lose  thee.-,.Jhrethee  weD  X 

Fly  me,  and  oh,  beware  to  GueUb's  haatf 

This  dagger  ne'er  retufas!  IVessbliqg  I 

yield  it. 

Bk.  Terrible  doubt!  Bdt  if  I  leaw  H 

thine 

Tow'rds  thee  as  tow*fds  my  fiuher  I  a» 

guilty. 
Give  it  me. 

Gwd.  Fly!  andheedlnlly oooeeilit 
I  tremble— Fare  thee  well  I 

Bk,  We'll  meat  again; 
Gaido^  again  ru  see  thseese  thou  foesL 
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'TEs  tfrffl^bt  fct,  and  all  tile  ptlace  iii> 
mates 

Would  see  me  with  tl^is  dagger.    Here 
to  linger 

Were  dangerous.      From  human  tje% 
this  tomb 

Sliall  hide  it. 

Enter  GUKLFO  and  Guards. 
Gud.  Ever  must  I  find  thee  here  ? 

Tbj  hand  lets  fall  a  weapon !  Ofa^  I  know 
thee. 

Atrocious  dagger!  Welcome!  Thee  I 
grasp, 

Hot  as  thou  wast  upon  that  dreadfbl  daf, 

But  destined  with  my  brood  still  to  be 
colour*d.  {A  long  sUcncc.) 

Approach,  abandon*d  woman— To  my 
rage 

Thou  aee^st  a  horrid  calm  succeeds:— 
.   No  more 

I  hesitate,  if  I  may  justly  hate  thee. 

With  tears,  not  steel,  or  at  the  least  not 
this, 

I  deemM  thee  arm*d.— Doit  know  it? 
Ric.  It  was  Guido*s. 
Gud.    Hast  thou  unsheatbM  it?— 
Bfark— Thou  see*st  it  not, 

Inbunuo,  thou !  but  I  behold  what  blood 

Even  yet  '(is  dropping !— True— 1  told 
thee  not 

WImo  thou  thyself  adomcd*8t  it  with 
this  sheath, 

*Tis  true— But  ahudder'd  not  thy  heart? 
How  dreadful 

The  joy,  observed'st  thou  not,  with  whidi 
this  dagger 

Then    lowly,   I  with   princely  jewels 
deckM? 

From  mine  own  eyes  T  sought  to  banish  it ; 

1  placed  it  in  the  hand  1  most  detested. 

And  he  restores— this  very  day  restores  it. 

That  thou  mayst  plunge  it  in  my  heart  I 
Dost  tremble. 

Perfidious  daughter  ?— With  their  former 
tears 

Again  mine  eyes  are  burning.— >Fatal 
dagger ! 

Quivering  in  my  ton*s  heart,— my  deaf- 
est son*s,-i- 

I  found  thee,  when  amidst  the  dead  I 
sought  him. 

Whatever  were  th^  hand,  atrocious,  im- 
pious, 
So  deep  that  struck  thee  In  that  youth- 
ful breast— 
I  gave  thee  to  mine  enemy's  loath*d  son, 
Tlmt  I  might  always  know  he  grasp'd  a 

weapon 
8teep*d  in  such  precious  blood. 
Ric.  Oh,  mother  mine ! 
Gvd  Back !  Dare  not  with  thine  im- 
pious touch  profane 
Her  sepulchre ! 
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lite  fkther  now  rakily  endeavours 
to  extort  from  the  daoghter  a  confes* 
slon  of  how  and  when  she  obtained 
this  fatal  weapon. — He  threatens  and 
bitterly  reproaches  her. — She  answers ; 

No  mora  shall  or  excuses  or  complahita 
From  me  ofifend— This  only  I  implore. 
In  tortures  let  ma  die,  ao  nor  thy  hand, 
My  fiither,  nor  that  dagger,  strike  the 

blow 
That  ends  my  wretched  life ! 

•  Guelfo,  now  observing  that  he  is 
pressed  for  time,  hurries  off  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  who  are  actually  storm  in?: 
the  castle,  but  leaves  some  of  his 
guards  to  watch  his  daughter,  that, 
victorious  or  vanquished^  he  may  be 
sure  of  finding  her  in  the  same  place. 
The  fifth  act  presents  us  Blcciarda 
still  in  the  funereal  chapel  with  her 
guards,  who  would  fain  remove  hei 
from  impending  danger,  buit  whom 
she  exhorts  rather  to  obey  their  un» 
^rtunate  sovereu;n,  by  merely  watch- 
ing over  her  where  ahe  is.  Guclfo 
then  entefs,  attended  by  more  war- 
riors, whom,  together  with  those  pre- 
fiouslj  upon  the  stage,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses:- 

Ko  more  of  empire  now  to  me  remains 
Than  time  to  die  unn^aster'd.— Go  then, 

strangers. 
And  with  your  follows  join  the  conqueror. 
The  treasures  hi  ray  palace  be  yoor  prey 
Ere  the  abhorr*d  usurper  comes.     To 

Guelfo 
His  fathers*  tombs,  his  daughter,  and  a 

weapon, 
Sufllee.    Begone— obey.    I  yet  survive. 
(EtKtmi  GuAmns.) 
Now  Hsten.— Said*st  thou  over  me  im- 
pended 
A  weapon  ? 
Ric  So  I  saM. 
GueL  This  Guide  gave  thee. 
He  to  no  other  had  resign'd  a  weapon 
So  prized.  And  thou  this  day  received'st 

it?  Gbl, 
Bethink  thee,  to  thy  father  and  to  Heaven 
Tbon  speakest  Crom  the  tomb. 
Etc  This  day. 
Gttfi.  A  sword 
He  bore  at  dawn  who  fled.— Advisedly 
If  this  he  gave  thee,  gviltily  didst  thou 
Accept  it.     Why  conceal*d*st  it  ?    And 

when  me 
Tliou  in  the  battle  deemed'st,  wherefore 

arm  thee? 
ril  force  thee  from  this  silence  of  despair. 
And  point  the  path  of  safety.     If  i 
dawn, 
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Or  when  I  foiad  thM  hcn^  thou  InmUi 

the  dagger, 
Guido  is  here.     These  subtemneous 

vaults, 
Tlirough  which  a  stimnger  traTersing  the 

water 
Might  eome  or  go,  since  dawn  have  been 

secured. 
Thy  life  upon  a  word  depends— Replj : 
Where  it  he  ? 
Rie.   Here  I  saw  him,  bat  observed 

not 
Whither  he  went 

GueL  Brief  space  for  words  remains ; 
To  me  of  tranquil  reason  littie^Speak. 
Bic*  Here,  my  last  words  where  I  pro- 
nounce, we  met. 
That  I  deceive  thee  not,  father,  be  this 
The  proof:— £v*n  though  1  knew  his 

shelter,  vainly 
Wonldst  thou  inquire  it    Neither  of  his 

rage 
Or  death  will  I  be  guilfy. 
GueL  Thou  thy  blood 
This  day  sbalt  give  me,  or  eternal  tears. 
Unvanqui8h*d,  if  within  my  grasp  be 

vengeance, 
Am  L    Thence  he  or  thou  must  tklL 
M:,  Not  him ! 
GueL  Traitress,  thou'rt  guilty  if  f6r 

him  thou  diest ! 
More  guilty,  him  prescrvhi^  Thou  shalt 

diej 
i?tc.  Innocent  blood  thon  shedd*8t! 

Give  me  the  dagger-^ 
My  hand  alone  shall  plunge  it  in  my 

breast 
*Tis  horror  for  thy  crime  whitens  my 

cheek. 
And  not  remorse.  Observe,  I  tremble  not 
Haply  I  err*d  when  secretly  1  loved  ; 
But  unto  Heav*n,  alone  that  knew%  in 

tears 
I  paid  the  penalty.    And  soon  my  k>ve 
By  thee  was  consecrated.    For  my  sake^ 
A  brother  Guido  mourns— Could  I  not 

love  him  ? 
Here  arm'd  he  stood,  but  not  alone— ao 

evil 
Against  thee  purposed ;— he  this  dagger 

gave  me, 
Lest  arm'd,  and  seeing  me  at  this  dread 

Gvd.  Oh,  new  and  horrid  paog!   A 
parricide 
He  may  behold  me^  whilst  I  cannot  kiQ 
him! 
JZac  Therefore  give  me  the  dagger. 
Now  for  ever 
My  mother  I  rejoin;  clench*d  in  mj 


CN«v. 

Repentant  thorn  wilt  gne  on  hm,  with 

groans 
EmbwMC  her^  and  eternal  clemency 
Shall  seal  thy  pardon— >King  of  Heaven! 

Myself 
I  pour  it  forth,  that  in  thy  sight  my  lather 
Appear  not  dripping  with  my  Uood. 

GueL  In  God 
Dost  thou  confide  ?  But  for  revenge  he 

reigns ! 
Already  in  his  long  infernal  night 
Though  still  mine  eyes  behold  the  son, 

has  he 
Enwrapt,  confounding  me.    Amidst  the 

darkness 
Horribly  round  my  melancholy  sool 
His  thunders  roar.    His  name  I  never 

speak 
That  he  replies  not— I  for  vengeance 

wake! 
And  vengeance  in  my  mortal  bosom  bvms 
More   fierce,  since  pardon  be  denies. 

But,  oh! 
Must  thou  alone  for  ray  revenge  be  slain  ? 
My  daughter,  if  thou'rt  innocent^  thee 

God 
A  rante  and  blood-stain'd  shade  beside 

my  tomb 
Will  station,  to  await  me  on  the  day 
When  I  from  dost— from  ashes  shall 

Thou  wilt  not  show  me        thoa  with 

pitying  looks. 
The  only  refuge  of  my  doubtful  life, 
Already  pardonest— But  in  thy  foce 
I  shall  behold  the  agonies  so  long 
With  which  thy  (^adsome  beaaties  I  have 

foded. 
Fhmi  oat  thy  wonnd  will  issue  sBMikc 

and  blood. 
And  God,  extending  o*er  thy  breast  bis 

sword, 
WiU  thunder— Impioos  wr^<^  behold ! 

Afother, 
Thy  guiltless  dangfater  thoa  hast  -sbia ! 

Away, 
Away,  detested  dagger)  Dangfater  mine, 
Lead  me  to  deatli— longer  I  may  not  live 
Bk.  Oh,  come  with  me.— - 
GucC  Can  princely  fugitive 
£*er  find  a  certain  grave  ?  FOw'rfiil  I 

waai 
I  shall  be  scom*d.  I  have  been  dreaded 

—torches  • 
Shall  bar  my  footsteps.    Lo!   already 


Guido  shall  see  the  weapon's  hilt,  so  thou 
Bseapest  iofiuny.— With  Uiee  he'll  weep 
Over  thy  lifeless  anoiTending  chiki; 


The  sea  with  flames    A  feithless  Tte> 

can  city 
Has  eover>d  it  with  sailt— my  vesscb 

bom. 
Bk.  His  arms  God  opens  to  tfa*  un* 

fortanate. 
Come,  fethcr,  I  impfore  tk»^^^  tb«« 
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Regpdlj  fljing  Imt  to  mr%  tbj  diUd. 
We  shall  find  mercy  proetimte  At  the  tltar. 
GtuU  Tiling  be  their  oieii^ !  I  ne'er 
pitied  them. 
Obloquy,  obloqay  my  eceptre  were» 
If  to  the  tomb  I  bore  it  not— Fly  tbon  I 
I  with  my  t^  remaiop  who  oe'er  were 
base. 
JUb.  Who!  Ifemkethee?     .      . 
GueL  Of  my  lineage  last 
Am  I,  who,  ere  the  moraing  dawi,  aMMt 

perish. 
For  thee— Shalt  thon  become  the  bM- 

tard's  prey  ? 
His,  who  my  kingdom,  arms,  and  name 

usurps  ? 
£f*n  of  thy  teara  shall  be  my  senselefs 

corse 
Defraud?  Has  he  not  robb*d  me  of  my 
sons? 
Rk*  Woe*s  me!  Oh,  from  that  wea- 
pon tum  thy  gaze- 
He  hears  me  not— Alaa  I  And  yet  more 

fiercely 
Views  it. 

GueL  Then,  dreadful  gift,  to  me  return ! 
*Twas  rege  that  planted  thee  in  my  sou's 

heart. 
>  Rage  gaye  thee  to  a  (be  unskiU'd  to  strike. 
Who  to  a  guilty  woman  gave  thee.   Rage 
Now  grasps  thee  for  roTenge— whatever 
it  prove.  (Alongpmue. 

Where  is  he?— On  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
Though  placed,  I  thence  woaM  drag  Mm 

—Coward,  come! 
Thy  father  triumphs    safely  come— Thy 

bridc^ 
Thealtar,and  the  niqitial  coiich,are  here  ( 
(GuELFO  ncMet  into  tht  muiU. 
RicciAEOA  tU^mify  embraca  Im 
maker*s  wumumtni. 
GueL  (wUhotU,  and  tpeaking  ai  a  dit* 
tanee,)  For  thee  thy  loved  one 
^es!  (Longpaum 

(iruhotU,  InU  neartr.)  Coward,  appear ! 

(Lomgpaute^ 
{Btimmmg.)  Come,  thou  fiilse  traitress, 

thou  Shalt  guide  my  search 
To  find  him,  to  uncover  evefy  grave. 
Scatter  abroad  the  ashes,  from  beneath 
Dead  bones  anbury  him-* 

Jiic  Forbear!— Oh,  Heavens! 
Only  in  death  will  I  undasp  thy  hand. 
GneL  Dastard!  doet  hear?  Dastard, 
come  f<«th,  or  else 
For  thee  she  diet.     TiBSBieadonsly  I 


Hear'stthou? 

{A  paam*)    BnUr  Guma 
GuuL  I  hear  thee. 
JUc.  Father,  from  mine  arms 
Thou  Shalt  not  disentangle  thee— I'll 
clingy 
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When  dead,  m<^  ttghfltf-^Galdo^  fly! 
Oh,  fly! 
0^d.  She,  if  tJhoa  fliett,  a  shade  im- 
palpable 

Shell  fbilow  thee.    Moie  not  a  step- 
defence 

Attempt  not— n^r  a  sign.    There;,  mo- 
tionless^ 

Take  back  thy  di^gger,  or  with  her  heart's 
blood. 

Whom  best  thou  lovest,  smoking,  thou 
receivest  it. 
GwL  Hither  I  hasten'd  to  recover  it. 

Yet  unpolluted  with  her  blood.    In  thee» 

Though  nor  compunction  for  such  crime, 
nor  horror, 

I  thought  to  find— Ever  a  parricide 

I  deem'd  thee>  and  n^ne  only  consola- 
tion 

Was  here  with  her  to  die.   Me  slaughter 
first; 

Less  painful  death  will  be  to  her :  thus 
only 

Canst  thou  this  day  prove  a  less  bar- 
b'roua  £stber. 

But  mark— shouldst  thou  presQme,^hil9t 
yet  I  live. 

To  wound  her,  little  in  such  butchery 

Shalt  thou  rejoice.    Aly  fury,  long  re- 
press'd. 

Fury  unbounded,  with  resistless  might. 

Shall  from  her  bosom,  and  thine  ancient 
arm. 

The  dagger  sodden  snatch.    Ere  by  one 
tear 

Her  pure  remains  thou  canst  o^tsmi- 
nate. 

By  thy  blood-dripping  locks  unto  the 


Thy  fittest  tomb— thou  hoaiy  parricide, 

I'U  drag  thee.    These  are  my  decrees-^ 
thine  own 

Now  follow— Mute  and  motionless  I  wait 
JUc  Oh,  madmen !  through  this  bosom 
must  your  blows 

Be  struck! 

Gud.  Unloose  thine  arms— — 
Bic*  O,  take  me,  God, 

Ere  I  behold  this  impious  carnage. 
GueL  I 

Thy  menaces  disdain,  althou^  her  tears 

Perplex  me.    But  it  shall  not  last.    Se- 
ducer, 

With  love  fu  diflTrent  from  a  fiUher'a 
bum'st  thou! 

Wherefore  that  hanghty  look  ?  Thou  who 
beneath, 

A  roo^  not  thine,  plottings  and  homicide 

Concealed'st!  Thou  who  to  the  daughter 
gavest 

A  poniard,  destined  to  destroy  her  Auher, 

CouM  she  have  proved  as  boldly  crimi- 
nal. 
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Tile! 
IweUa^  drop 

justly 
Her  I  sbouhl  puiisli.    Mb ;  I  will  not 

drop  it. 
TI17  heart  if  othenrise  I  enmot  reaehy 
Through  hers  1*11  pierce  it 

Gtdd.  Mttden,  if  my  blood 
Msy  satiate  his  rerenge^  hioi  mayst  thoo 

BOW 

Preserve  from  dreadfid  guDt,  and  me  from 

life 
As  dreadful— I  implore  thee  to  release 

him  I 
Now,  Guelfb,  I  approach  tiiee. 

(Am  Gvwo  advanca,  Guelto  darl$ 
vpon  him  and  wounds  him, 
Bic  (agm  seizing  Gitelfo*samu)  Hold ! 

Ofa/bold ! 
Gmd,    The  Uow  was  iasafficient; 
scarce  does  hlood 
Follow,  and  fkx>m  the  heart  not  drawn. 

Obserre, 
I  better  know  to  die  than  thon  to  kilL 
Bie.  Now»  Guido,  dost  thou  lore  me^ 

Back!  Away! 
Omd.  Again  hast  thon  presenred  him ! 
See  my  palace 
With  arms  and  torches  is  already  fill'd. 
Bic  My  Guido,  we  are  safe!  Leave 
ns^-Hny  £uher 
Will  never  harm  his  child. 
EtUer  ATEa^RDO  and  COE&AOO,  tM  * 

Soldiers  bearing  torches* 
OuM^  Keep  off  from  Guelfo^ 
Upon  your  lives,  or  he  will  slay  Ric- 
darda! 
GueL  Whish  is  my  brother?  Let  him 
prove  his  right 
Td  bear  such  name  by  murdering  me. 

Ric  If  I, 
Oh,  Averardo,  thy  ton*s  life  preserved. 
Grant  me  my  frther*8 ! 

Guei*  Averardo  thon? 
Mistrusting  nought,  amidst  my  murderers 
Have  1  then  stood  !  And  thon,  perfidious 

woman, 
Thon  knew'st  him  ? 


GM.  GiMMHMkeUiy  fid  revenge 
Ota  nwr— I  merit  it    -and  upon  them 
Thuf  fully  thon  obCain*A  it    From  your 


Officloos  and  ankind,  FO  disengage  me — 
the  innooent  wilt  thou  see  sacrificed, 
Oh»  fuller,  to  preserve  me  ?  Loose  your 

hold. 
Awen  And  thon  wMi  me  w9t  fiifl  be- 
neath Ant  dagger. 
Hev,  Gnetfo,  bear  me.     Fudon  thon 

thy  blood; 
Spare  her,  and  thine  be  kingdom,  life, 

and  peace; 
And  me  abhor  thon  still. 

GveL  Whilst  I  abhor  thee. 
Shall  I  endure  the  ignomiay  and  grief 
Of  seeing  thee  alive— Ay,  thoo  shalt 

Kve; 
But  thy  despairing  son  shall  evermore 
Hiine  eye  envenom,  to  thy  sepulchre 
Ilragging  my  throne.    Abandon'd  shalt 

thoo  dwell 
Within  my  plunderM  palace,  to  behold 
Our  blood  and  name  exterminate.  More 

Birift 
To  act  am  J,  than  imprecate  disaster. 
Observe  thou,  Guido^  if  I  know  to  die, 
If  my  right  hand  now  tremblesL    Death, 

to  me 
More  horrible,  to  thee  more  slow,  but 

sure 
This  wound  shall  give. 

(ShAs  ha  nn^ter. 
Ric  Mother,  receive  thy  child ! 
GvU,  My  father,  crueller  than  e?en 

thine, 
tdrcibly  keeps  me  firom  thee.  Fve  thee 

well! 
But  not  fivr  long. 

Jtic  Live,  Gttido,  Kve,  agahi 
That  we  may  be  united  !—11i2b«  I 

die 

fV)rgive^«*-my  Other's— —deed.  {Dies* 
Gud.  I  follow  thee! 


With  these  words  the 
father  stabs  laraself,  and  ftlls;  and 
the  tragedy  is  over. 


*i^*  When  this  artide  was  writteti^  Ugo  Fofieok  was  still  alive,  or  the  ten- 
derly solemn  emotions  that  eter  arise  upon  the  disappearance  from  the  stage  of 
any  individual  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  playing  bis  part  in  ^ 
great  drama  of  human  existence,  would  have  tMftpered  the  levity  ef  our  tone. 
We  see,  however^  no  necessity  for  eruiure  or  modification,  since  no  word  was 
inspired  by  unkindly  feelings  towards  a  man  of  uncommon  talents^  Of  prood 
and  honourable  sentiments,  and  of  honestly  fervent^  if  not  always  jndlcioiu 
patriotism,  but  whom  we  certainly  always  ttumght  piodigioiisly  o'venitcd. 
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WOMAN  ON  THI  TUUD  Of  ttATTLI. 


-  WlMre  hath  not  V 


5troiig  in  albetkm'a  mlcM  r-*A.  reed»  uvterm 
By  an  o'ennaiteilBg  current  Y— «- 


Gbntlb  and  lovely  Foim  I 

What  didit  thou  here. 
When  the  fieree  btMfe-itonii 

Bore  down  the  Bpeax  ? 

Banner  and  diiTer'd  crest 

Beside  thee  strown. 
Tell,  that  amyst  tiie  best. 

Thy  work  was  done. 

Yet  strangely,  sadly  fiur. 

O'er  the  wild  scene. 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair 

That  brow  serene. 

Low  lies  the  stately  head. 
Earth-bound  the  free  ; — 

How  gave  those  haughty  Dead 
A^aceto  thee? 

Slumberer  !  thine  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crown'd. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  voices,  dear  and  Toung, 

Mingling  their  sweU, 
Should  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Earth's  last  farewelL 

SisUrs,  about  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose. 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave. 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  trumpet's  note. 

Savage  and  shrill. 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float. 

Thou  fair  and  still  1 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep 
In  full  career. 

Trampling  thy  plaoe  of  sleep- 
Why  cam'st  tnou  here  ? 

Why  ? — Ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die. 

Unshrinking  seen  ? 

Unto  this  harvest-ground 
Proud  reapers  came— 

Some  for  that  stirring  sound, 
A  Warrior's  name: 
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Some  for  the  itorray  play. 

And  joy  of  Btrife  ; 
And  some  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life. 

But  thoa,  pale  Sleeper !  thou 

With  the  slight  mme, 
And  the  rich  lockt,  whose  glow 

Death  cannot  tame : 

Only  one  thoiwht,  one  power. 

Thee  could  haTe  led. 
So  through  the  tempest's  hour 

To  lift  thy  head! 

Only  the  true,  the  strong. 

The  love,  whose  tnut 
Woman's  deep  fund  too  long 

Pours  on  the  dust. 

F.  H. 


TO  THE  MBMOBY  OF  LOED  CBARLB8  MUREAY. 


Who  died  in  the  Cause,  and  lamented  by  the  People  of  Greece, 


Time  cannot  teadi  FoisetAUneis 
When  GiicTs  full  heart  if  fed  by  Fame. 

Thou  shouldst  have  slept  beneath  the  stately  pines. 

And  with  th'  ancestral  trophies  of  thy  race ; 

Thou  that  hast  found,  where  alien  tombs  and  shrines 

Speak  of  the  past,  a  lonely  dwelling-place ! 

Far  from  thy  brethren  hath  thy  coucn  been  spread, 

Thou  young  bright  Stranger  midst  the  mighty  Dead  ! 

Yet  to  thy  name  a  noble  rite  was  given ! 
Banner  and  dirge  met  proudly  o'er  thy  grave. 
Under  that  old  and  glorious  Grecian  heaven. 
Which  unto  death  so  oft  hath  led  the  brave ; 
And  thy  dust  blends  with  mould  heroic  thore. 
With  all  that  sanctifies  th'  inspiring  air. 

Vain  voice  of  Fame !  Sad  sound  for  those  that  weep ! 

For  her,  die  mother,  in  whose  bosom  lone 

Thy  childhood  dwells !  Whose  thoughts  a  record  keep 

Of  smiles  departed  and  sweet  accents  gone ; 

Of  all  thine  early  grace  and  gentle  worth— 

A  vernal  pronuae,  fiided  now  from  earth ! 

But  a  bright  memory  claims  a  proud  regret ; 
A  lofty  Borrow  finds  its  own  deep  springs 
Of  healing  bahn ;  and  She  hath  treasures  yet. 
Whose  soul  can  number  with  Love's  holy  things 
A  name  like  thine ! — Now  past  all  doud  or  spot, 
A  gem  is  hers,  laid  up  whore  change  is  not. 

F.  H. 
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The  natkm  his  of  hte  yean  beeome 
M  reined  in  ita  U8te>  so  fastidious  is 
its  morals^  and  so  tender-hearted  ia 
ita  amnsements,  that  diere  are  very 
Ibw  of  the  ef^joyments  of  its  anorstors^ 
whieh  it  does  not  proscribe  as  eidier 
VQ%ar^  indelicate,  or  inhumane.  And 
yet  I  hare  a  great  notion  that  the  £ng« 
fiahman  of  two  hundred  years  ago  was 
as  much  alive  to  every  manly^  gene- 
rons>  and  con|>as8ioDate  feeling,  as  his 
more  polished  descendant  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty^seren.  Onrmas* 
ttrs  of  arte  may  no  longer  claim  the 
exdusiTe  pdTilege  of  playing  at  taw 
in  thdr  cloisters  and  colleges;  but  it 
k  not  quite  certain,  that  their  present 
paatimes  at  Chesterton  and  Barnwell 
•re  a  whit  more  intellectual.  The 
eoBey-barrow  oi  Lincdns  Inn  is  now 
covered  by  smooth  lawns  and  stately 
terraces;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wh^ 
iSker  the  living  members  of  ^t  learn- 
ed society  acquit  themselves  more  in« 
Boortltly  within  its  precincts  than  their 
^eftmet  predecessors,  who  fonnerly 
Aot  widi  bow  and  arrow  at  the  coneys 
whidi  fVequented  it.  Our  country 
•quires  are  no  longer  |he  devoted  a^ 
lairers  of  cudgel-playing  and  cock- 
i^ting ;  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied, 
mkt  eiMgel-playin^  is  a  more  savage 
amuaement  than  boxing,  or  thatcock- 
4ghting  is  more  productive  of  animri 
■nftiinff  than  the  multitudinous  mas« 
•acre  of  a  grand  fto^/u-day.  We,  in 
«ur  ahort-8i|;hted  wisdom,  deem  our^ 
•dves  superior  in  everything  to  our 
pvogenitm,  and  ridicule,  without  mea- 
sure, their  pastimes  and  pursuits,  for- 
getting, that  in  a  few  years  anodier 
generation  will  hustle  us  off  the  stage, 
and  will  revenge  omr  treatment  of  our 
ancestors,  by  treating  us  with  sinular 
indispity. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections 
by  die  penual  of  some  old  and  scarce 
tracts  m  the  Briti^  Museum,  on 
^  the  Royal  pastime  of  Cock-fight- 
it^"  and  by  the  recollection  of  Co- 
lonel Martin's  attempt  in  the  last  Par- 
Hanent  to  oUiterate  it  to  ever  from 
the  catalogue  of  British  amusements. 
Who  that  nas  seen  the  poetic  cdour- 
ing  in  which  that  pastime  is  painted 
fai  thoae  pampMets.  and  <he  hnportant 
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pcAltical  advantages,  which  are  predi- 
sated  as  its  results,  would  ever  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  recreation,  which  Co- 
lonel Martin  has  painted  in  characters 
of  blood,  and  has  denounced  as  no  less 
injurious  to  private  morals  than  to 

rLbHc  happiness  ^  For  my  own  part^ 
believe  the  Cobnel  to  nave  meant 
rightly  on  this  sutject,  as  on  most 
others ;  but,  as  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  •• 
my  Uack-l6tter  friends  state  thehr  cast 
^erj  ably,  I  will  let  them  speak  fat 
themselves,  and  will  leave  the  public 
to  decide  between  the  cock-fighter  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  animaU|iro« 
tector  of  the  nineteenth  century*  Th^X 
I  have  formed  an  opinion  myself  upon 
this  imporUnt  question,  I  do  not  mean 
to  conceal;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  very  pobable  that  I  shall  trouble 
the  world  with  it>  before  I  come  to  tho 
conclusion  of  the  present  artido. 

The  first  tract,  to  which  I  have  bean 
alluding,  is  printed  in  bkdt  letter, 
bears  the  date  of  1607,  and  is  entitle^ 
*'  The  CoBuncndation  of  Cocks  and 
Cock-fighting,  wherein  is  diewed  diat 
Cock-fighting  was  befbra  the  coming 
of  Christ"  Now,  it  is  quite  dear, 
thai,  if  Mr  Qeorgt  Wilson,  the  fbiw 
gotten,  and  thevefore  ill-treatsd  an- 
thor  of  this  treatiae,  has  established 
the  proposition,  which  he  lays  down 
in  his  title-page,  he  has  done  sufficient 
to  win  to  his  side  of  the  question  all 
those  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sig« 
nors^  who  thmk  we  ought  to  treat 
with  reverence  the  custom  of  agea. 
Let  us  dierefnre  see  whence  he  derives^ 
and  how  he  mardtak,  his  proofs  :*— 

•^  Do  but  lo(A/'  says  he,  *'  into 
Plutorch's  books,  called  die  Livea  of 
the  Romans,  and  you  shall  there  find, 
in  the  story  of  Mareiu  Antonius,  that 
the  Soothsayer  consulted  him  to  bc- 
t  and  take  heed  of  Cflesar,  becauae 


hia  cocks  did  always  lose  when  they 
fousht  with  Cesai^B.  And  I  alao 
read,"  (the  variet  does  net  state  where 
^-but  with  a  writer  of  credit,  it  ia 
immaterial,)  <'  that  Themistodes,  that 
worthy,  vauant,  and  tine-eterniaed 
conqueror,  when  he  besieged  the  fa- 
mous and  mat  country  Dalmatia,  did 
use  eock-fighting :  for,  at  his  b^gin- 
4F 
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ning  and  firtt  entnnoe  into  that  eiv* 
terprise,  before  he  gave  any  assault  or 
offbr  of  battery  against  the  countnTy 
he  commanded  that  two  cocks  of  the 
kind  should  be  brought  unto  him, 
and  set  doum  to  fight  before  him,  in 
the  open  view  of  dl  his  valiant  sol- 
diers, whom  he  earnestly  requested, 
most  seriously,  to  behold  and  mark 
^e  baUle;"  with  intent,  as  Mr  Wil- 
son afterwards  observes,  of  exhorting 
them  "not  to  shew  more  cowardice 
and  faint-hearted  timorousness  than 
Uiose  silly  fowls  of  the  air  had  shew« 
ed." 

The  exhortation,  however,  waa 
needless ;  for,  after  they  had  seen  the 
undaunted  and  admirable  courage  with 
which  these  stout-hearted  creatures 
fought,  "  they  deemed  every  hour  to 
1)e  a  day  long,  until  they  had  buckled 
with,  and  ddeated,  their  boasting  ad* 
versaries." 

.  But  the  champions  of  cock-fighting 
do  not  allow  Uie  proof  of  its  antiquity 
to  rest  entirely  upon  this  foundation* 
A  "  Lover  of  the  Sport,  and  a  friend 
to  Military  Disdphne,"  ^ho  wrote, 
near  the  close  of  toe  seventeenth  cen« 
tnry,  under  the  anonymous  title  of 
B.  H.,  adduces  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  fighting  cock  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  Syriana  and  ancient 
Crreeks ;  and  contends,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  PomponiusMela,  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire  did  not  begin  to  decline, 
until  cocking  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
among  its  governors.  He  goes  even 
atiU  further,  and  proves  that  the  Em- 
peror Severus  was  not  able  to  conquer 
GrcAt  Britain,  until  he  had  rendered 
his  principal  officers  passionately  emu- 
lous of  glory,  by  exhibiting  a  main  of 
cocks  every  day  before  them.  Now, 
.with  all  due  deference  to  R.  H.,  whom 
I  delight  on  most  occasions  to  honour, 
I  think  that  he  was  signally  deficient 
in  patriotism,  in  thus  pointing  out  to 
our  enemies  an  easy  mode  of  bringing 
us  under  their  subjection.  However, 
as  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed 
without  their  benefiting  by  his  shame- 
ful inadvertence,  I  trust  that  thev  will 
still  continue  to  neglect  the  lesson 
which  his  historical  knowledge  afford- 
ed them.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  bound,  if  R.  H.  be  right,  to  en- 
courage cock-fighting  among  ourselvea 
by  every  possible  repompense,  and  to 
disoourage  it,  even  on  pain  of  war  to 
the  knife,  among  all  foreign  nations. 
Our  anoeatorsmay  be  forgiven  for  ha- 
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ving  once  permitted  an  army  of  oock- 
fighters  to  assemble  on  our  shores ; 
but  we,  their  descendants,  with  their 
fato  before  our  eyes,  should  deserve  a 
more  galling  slavery  than  that  whidi 
befell  them,  if  we  were  to  permit  an- 
other such  army  to  assemble  for  <mr 
annoyance  in  any  portion  of  the  habiu 
able  globe. 

Having  thus  substantiated  the  an« 
tiquity  of  the  practice,  my  authors 
proceed,  with  all  due  gravity,  to  esta- 
blish its  propriety  in  a  religkma  and 
moral  point  of  view.  Indeed,  Mr 
Wilson  descants  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  so  much  like  a  sturdy  theolo- 
gian, that  I  cannot  help  tkinlang,  that 
be  must  have  been  as  great  in  the  pul- 
pit as  he  waa  in  the  cock-pit.  One  of 
his  chapters  commences  thua : — "  It 
is  written  in  the  first  book  c^  Moees, 
called  Genesis,  that  God  gave  unto 
man  sovereignty,  rule,  and  dominion 
over  the  fisnes  in  the  sea,  over  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  everything 
that  he  had  made ;  and  bdidd !  it  was 
exceeding  good,  and  appointed  onto 
man  for  todo  him  homage  and  toaetve 
him  :*• — and  that, "  not  only  for  dotb- 
ing  and  sustenance  for  his  body,  but 
alM  for  recreation  and  pastime  to  de- 
light his  mind."  Now,  of  all  recrea- 
tions for  the  mind,  Mr  Wilaon  as- 
sumes as  an  incontrovertible  positioe, 
that  cock-fighting  is  by  far  the  first ; 
and,  haying  msde  that  assumption, 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  honest  recrea- 
tion, so  far  from  being  prohibited,  is 
encouraged  by  Holy  Scripture.  He 
quotes  the  104th  Psalm—"  There  is 
mat  Leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made 
to  take  his  pastime  in  the  deep  wa- 
ters,"—and  mfers  from  it,  that,  if 
fishes  be  permitted  to  take  their  pas- 
time in  toe  sea,  "  much  more  may 
man,  which  is  the  king  of  creatures^ 
take  bis  pleasures  upon  earth,  as  with 
cock-fighting,  hawkiog,  hunting,  and 
the  like."  Now  this  doctrine,  after  it 
had  stood  the  test  of  a  century,  ap- 
peared so  palatable  to  the  exoedlent 
K.  H.,  that  he  adopted  it  as  his  own, 
and  dismissed  with  ineffid)le  contempt 
certain  arguments,  which  were  used 
in  his  day,  and  are  still  repeated  in 
our  own,  to  prove  the  wickedness  and 
unlawfulness  of  this  amusement.  Nay 
more,  he  supposed  those  argumenta  to 
have  all  the  weight  which  their  pro- 
pounders  deem^  them  to  posacss, 
and  then  challenged  hia  oontempoi*- 
ries  and  couBtrymen  to  say, "  whecher 
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cockinff  was  to  be  laid  aside,  because 
some  cud  abuse  the  greatest  blessiiigs?" 
I  give  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
his  own  words,  first,  because  it  shews 
tbe  philanthropic  tenor  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and,  secondly^  because  I  am  con« 
yinced  that  any  alteration  I  might 
make  in  them  would  only  tend  to 
prove  how  unequal  I  am  to  wield  the 
arms  of  such  an  Achilles.  **  No— by  no 
means— but  rather,  where  we  have  one 
pit  now,  let  as  hare  two  for  the  time 
to  oome ;  and,  as  we  ought,  let  us  im« 
prove  thti  exercise  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  to  which  end  it  was  un- 
doubtedly intended."  An  exhortation, 
in  which  the  great  Machrie,  the  Cory- 
phfius  of  the  feeders  of  £dinbuigh 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  cordiaUy 
Joined,  when  he  prayed  that  **  in 
code-war,  viUage  might  be  engaged 
•gainst  village,  dtv  against  city,  king- 
dom against  kingdom,  nay,  the  father 
against  the  son,  until  aU  Uie  wars  in 
Europe,  wherein  so  much  Christian 
blood  is  spilled,  should  be  turned  into 
that  of  the  innocent  pastime  of  cock- 
ing." Oh !  much  wisked  for  consum- 
mation 1  why  has  its  arrival  been  so 
lon^  and  so  unfortunately  delayed ! 

The  arguments  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  are  suffident  to  convince  eve- 
ry genuine  country  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  that  cock-fighting,  being  a 
practice,  which  has  descended  to  ua 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  a  pastime, 
which  in  itself  is  most  unobjection- 
able, ought  not  to  be  put  down  by  the 
innovating  spirit  of  modem  Liberal- 
ism. But  there  aro  other  reasons  why 
the  game-eock  ahould  be  an  object  of 
aflTectionate  attention  to  all  those  who 
value,  aa  they  ought,  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  game-cock  must 
have  good  blood  in  his  vdns :  for,  if 
fae  have  not,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  he  will  ever  win  spurs  for  him- 
self, or  prises  for  his  owner.  He  should 
be  sent  to  the  pot  rather  than  to  the 

G't,  and  should  be  stewed  for  the  ta- 
e,  rather  than  be  itived  or  traincMi  for 
the  battle.  '<  Tour  half-bred  caystrell, 
craven  cock,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  ''is  to 
be  despised: — as  soon  as  he  recdves 
any  hurt,  God  be  with  your  game :  for 
he  is  gone, — the  house  is  too  hot,— 
the  fight  too  fierce, — and  the  danger 
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too  great  for  him  to  endure  it.**  But 
on  your  full-bred  code,  be  he  a  pile,  a 
black-red,  a  ginger,  a  furnace,  or  a 
custard,*  you  may  bet  broad  gold  to 
grey  groats,  that  he  will  not  fly  from 
bis  antagonist,  whilst  he  has  life,  and 
that  he  will  **  look  proudly  to  heaven 
from  the  death-bed  of  fame,"  when  he 
is  compelled  to  resign  it.  Besides,  it 
is  quite  evident,  from  the  impatient 
manner  in  which  he  brooks  any  tm- 
due  assumption  of  equality,  that  he 
pays  a  proper  respect  to  the  gradationa 
of  rank,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  warm 
admirer  of  absolute  power.  He  is  like- 
wise a  warm  friend  to  the  Protestant 
ascendancy :  for,  as  Mr  Machrie  ob- 
serves, firom  the  Links  of  Ldth,  he 
was  an  early  preacher  of  reformation, 
and  convinced  Peter,  the  first  Pope,  of 
his  Holiness's  fallibility.  Can  then 
any  country  gentleman,  who  venerates 
hi^h  blood,  who  cheri^es  the  monar- 
chical spirit,  and  who  loves  An ti- Ca- 
tholic prindples,  calmly  behold  the 
game-cock  placed,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  pale  of  sodety,  by  a  measure  which 
woiud  make  him  bid  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  his  pugnadous  occupation, 
knowing,  as  he  docs,  tliat  this  bird  is 
friendly  to  three  objects,  which  he 
must  ever  have  at  heart,  whilst  he 
lives,  and  breathes,  and  has  his  bdng? 
But  why  should  I  confine  my  ad- 
dress to  one  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty, when  I  can  produce,  from  these 
inestimable  pamphlets,  such  cogent 
arguments  in  defence  of  cock-fighting, 
as  will  convince  a  man,  even  a^inst 
his  will,  of  the  impropriety  of  check- 
ing it  ?  Under  the  wise  regulations  of 
our  ancestors,  the  cock-pit  was  not 
less  a  school  for  valour  than  for  truth, 
and  modesty,  and  morality,  and  every 
other  manly  and  high-spirited  virtue. 
"  In  such  places,"  says  Mr  Wflson, 
''  there  is  no  collusion,  decdt,  £rau4» 
or  cozening  tolerated ;  nor  any  used,  aa 
in  most  other  games  and  pastimes  cus- 
tomarily there  is ; — ^neither  are  there 
any  brawlings  or  quarrels  suffered,  but 
all  men  must  use  civil  and  good  beha- 
viour, what  degree  or  calling  soever 
they  be  of.  And  also  it  is  there  de- 
creed and  set  down,  as  an  irrevocable 
order,  that  no  man,  by  cursing,  ban- 
ning, or  swearing,  shall  blaspheme 


•  These  words,  which  are  ^mmrtm  (twiTWtf-if,  may  still  be  •*  caviare  to  tlio  vulgar." 
i  therelore  think  it  right  to  state,  that  they  are  merely  names  of  different  coloured 
bMs. 
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God,  or  like  his  name  in  vtin ;  h^X 
ihat  ill  of  them  shall  speak  modestly,  . 
and  deal  according  to  truth ;  and  who* 
aoerer  shaU dissent  from  it»  or  doother- 
wife  than  is  appointed,  must  undergo 
the  punishment"  which  the  rest  of  the 
company  may  prescribe.  The  stumdest 
Whig  that  ever  walked  between  West- 
minster-Hall and  Temple-Bar,  ¥rill 
aee  with  half  an  eve»  the  advantages 
resulting  from  sacn  orderly  regtua* 
tions ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
pnly  benefits  which  the  loTer  of  cock- 
ing is  likely  to  derive  from  his  attend- 
ance In  the  pit  Mr  Wilson,  whose 
testimonv  is^laced  far  above  all  dis- 
pute by  hie  long  experience,  informs 
us  in  various  parts  of  his  performance, 
that  we  may  learn  there  many  other 
good  lessons,  whereof  we  may  make 
.  profitable  use,  provided  that  we  know 
now  to  apply  them  rightlv :  as,  first  of 
all, "  to  DO  valorous,  and  fight  courage* 
ously  against  our  enemies ;  and,  as  the 
game-cocks  do,  never  to  give  over,  but 
either  get  the  victory,  or  die  valiant- 
ly;'* secondly,  **  to  be  visilant  and 
watchful  as  they  are,  and  to  avoid 
ilothftdness,  which  generally  reigns  so 
IJBkttch  in  us ;"  thirdly,  ''  to  be  con« 
istant  and  loving  to  our  wives,  as  they 
jure  to  tjieir  hens,  and  to  be  tender 
«nd  careful  over  them,  which  are  so 
yearly  and  dearly  bound  to  us  by  the 
kw  of  God,  as  to  be  one  flesh,  one 
mind,  one  faith,  and  one  troth ;"  and, 
last  of  all,  '^  to  stretch  forth  ourselves, 
'and  to  strain  our  voices,  as  they  do, 
in  uttering  of  Grod's  affairs,*'  and  in 
noting  the  soft  and  silent,  but  pain- 
fully rapid  march  of  time  into  eter^ 
nitjT. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  Is  not  surii 
prising' that  my  friend  H.  H.— let  me 
j^ve  him,  though  unknown,  this  title, 
since  I  would  have  haunted  the  cock- 
pit till  I  had  ffained  his  friendship. 
Bad  I  lived  in  his  day*— should  wish 
80  innocent  an  exercise  as  cocking  to 
be  encouraged  by  act  of  Parliament. 
He  contends,  that  a  better  expedient 
cannot  be  found  to  **  rouse  the  drowsy 
4sottrage,  and  thaw  the  frozen  valour 
of  a  people,  lulled  with  soft  ease,  and 
degenerated  into  base  and  servile  effe- 
minacy." Like  Milton,  he  laments, 
with  great  indignation,  over  the  evil 
days  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast, 
'and  ffftf  tbe  rapid  decline  in  the  na- 
tional spirit  which  had  been  produced 
bv  the  open  riot  and  luxury  of  his  age. 
*"  For  want  of  cudgel-playing  and 


cock-fightbff,"  he  dbaem^  ''  men 
have  now  taken  to  drinking  and  dan« 
cingy  and  wear  their  swords  more  for 
show  than  service.  A  basket-hilt^ 
vnth  a  blade  three  inches  broad,  such 
as  our  valiant  ancestors  had  wont  to 
wear,  is  now  derided  by  the  effeminate 
fops  of  our  days,  who  choose  to  ha- 
zard their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
fatal  arms  of  a  diseased  miatresa,  ra- 
ther than  venture  a  pu$h  at  single 
rapier,  or  take  a  turn  at  back-sword 
with  a  skilful  antagonist,  where,  with 
their  flaming  blades,  they  might  hew 
bright  honour  from  the  errors  of  that 
adversaries,  and  g^d  their  memories 
with  applause  in  immortal  death*" 
His  exertions  to  bring  his  countrymen 
back  to  better  practices,  are  visible 
enough  in  this  pamphlet ;  and  I  hare 
myself  little  doubt,  that  one  half  of 
Marlborough's  victories  were  owing 
to  the  pains  which  he  todc,  as  weil 
by  writing  in  the  atudy,  as  by  wer4 
of  mouth  m  the  cockpit,  to  inspire  hia 
young  companions  widi  his  own  love 
for  danger,  and  his  own  heroic  eon- 
tempt  for  blood  and  wounds.  He  telk 
us,  that  he  was  convinced  bv  long  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  that  there  never 
yet  was  a  perfidious  man,  or  a  real 
coward,  that  loved  cocking.  ''  Nay^" 
adds  he,  "  so  dissonant  are  oockmg 
and  cowardice,  that  it  is  morally  inw 
possible  for  a  coward  unfeignedly  to 
love  cocking :"  and,  thereme^  some 
timorous  souls,  to  avoid  the  odiuiu 
attendant  on  the  last,  have  even  fetga- 
ed  a  liking  for  the  &ni :— just  as  th« 
skin-flint,  who  has  not  soul  enou^ 
to  get  dnmk  at  home,  is  always  boasU 
ing  of  the  glorious  carouses  which  be 
has  had  elsewhere;  or  aa  the  hal£« 
starved  Irish  student,  who  hka  never 
risen  above  the  level  of  his  Isundfast 
in  his  amours,  is  always  pluming  him* 
self  in  company  on  the  gzaeioua  £i» 
vours  he  has  received  from  du^henea 
and  countesses  whom  he  never  saw* 

As  the  advantages  resulting  froia 
cock-fighting  are  so  numerous  anl 
undeniable,  it  follows  idmost  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  that  many  wise  and 
valiant  prinoea  must  have  greatly  c»> 
couragcd  it.  Our  own  Henry  the 
Eighth  caused  a  most  sumptuous  and 
stately  pit  to  be  erected  in  Whitdudl* 
where  he  often  disported  himself  with 
this  amusement  among  his  moat  no- 
ble and  loving  subjects;  and  I  a^s  not 
clear,  that  the  ministers  of  the  crows 
have  not  been  guilty  of  a  high  < 
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aad  miid«iBfliB(Kur,  in  edipriDp  th« 
^ilety  of  the  nation,  hj  converting  it 
mto  tn  arena  for  vexatioiu  litigant* 
and  wrai^ling  lawyers.  The  great 
Lion  of  w  North,  who  purchased 
immortality  by  death  on  the  pkins  of 
X«atien,  told  the  King  of  Denmark, 
when  he  went  to  rescue  him  out  of 
die  talons  of  German  power,  that  he 
bad  no  substantial  cause  for  fear, 
ainee  he  was  wdl  assured  that  the 
Imperialists  had  *'  given  up  cock* 
fitting}  and  were  wholly  devoted  to 
e&minate  dancing  and  enervating 
drunkeDnesa— two  infallible  signs  of 
a  sinking  people."  An  observation 
befitting  the  sagacity  of  the  great  Gua* 
tavus>  and  deserving  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gfM  with  a  quill  {ducked 
fimn  the  wing  of  a  victorious  game* 
fock  I  The  great  Hector  of  Europe^ 
as  a  contemporary  writer  called  Louis 
the  Fourteeuth  of  France,  complained 
of  nothmg  so  mudi  as  the  want  of 
cocking  in  hia  country,  and  attribu* 
ted  the  decline  of  his  fortunes  to  the 
maitisl  spirit  generated  by  it  on  our 
fide  of  the  ChanneL  Christian,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  defended  hia  capi- 
tal so  nobly  against  the  power  of  Swe- 
deB>  saw  in  a  very  clear  light  the  ad* 
vantage  which  a  loklier  derived  fVom 
attending  upon  cock-fights.  ''  See 
have,"  said  he  one  day,  as  he  held  his 
oottrtin  his  cack-pit^'^  see  here,  how 
Uie  cocks  advance  one  against  another, 
— lometimes  retiring,  aometimes  pur* 
auing,  sometimes  in  one  form  and 
■ometimes  in  another.  What  variety 
of  strokes !  what  diversity  of  fight  u 
here  shown  in  one  battle!  Were  I  to 
lead  an  army  against  the  grand  Infi- 
del of  ConaUntinople,  I  would  choose 
none  but  cockers  for  my  commanders, 
none  bat  lovers  of  the  n>ort  for  mv 
oommon  soldiers:"  A  hint,  which 
iho  three  great  Powers  will  do  well 
lo  remember,  when  they  appoint  a 
4Mmmander  to  the  combined  squa- 
dron«  which  they  have  sent  to  cruise 
amid  the  isles  and  iitfamusea  of  im« 
flioital  Greece. 

I  have  now  demonstrated  the  law* 
lulness  and  aadquity  of  this  pastime 
—I  have  shown  iu  intimate  connexion 
with  those  glorious  principles,  which 
•eemre  the  stability  of  our  excellent 
oonstttution  in  church  and  sUte—I 
have  proved  it  to  be  the  nurse  of  all 
the  manly,  and  social,  and  domestic 
viiliMi  I  have  confirmed  the  axgik- 
nMli  by  iHikh  theae  Mferal  ptopo. 


af  tf  ona  are  made  out  by  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  sagacious  atatesmen  an4 
heroic  kings,  whose  merits  will  be 
respected  as  long  as  there  is  memory 
in  man.  Here  then  I  miffht  rest* 
But  no— there  is  more  left  oebind ; 
and  whilst  I  have  anything  to  tell  in 
exalution  of  this  subject,  I  cannot 
consent  to  ait  down  in  silence.  All 
men,  says  Dr  Harris,  would  be  hap* 
py  if  they  knew  how,  not  happy  unr 
moments  and  miserable  for  years,  bu| 
happy  from  the  commencement  to  the 
dose  of  their  earthly  caiver.  It  if 
dear,  that  Dr  Harris  knew  nothing 
of  codc-fightingv  or  he  W(mld  have 
told  his  readers,  that,  if  ever  anyn 
thing  in  the  world  were  delecUUe 
and  pleasant  to  the  heart  of  man>  i|nd 
calculated  to  beget  in  him  "  mirthful 
joviaaunce  and  recreation,"  it  was  and 
is  this  excellent  sport*  For  it  has  a 
hidden  mystery  about  it,  whereby  those 
who  affect  it  seem,  like  the  sage  of 
old,  "  to  tread  in  air  and  oonteiii« 
plate  the  sun,"  whilst  **  those  who,  of 
their  own  accord,  of  by  any  other 
man's  instigation,  do  remain  from  it» 
are  melancholy,  sad,  and  disconsolate^ 
lovers  of  gloom  and  solitude,  ever 
musing  on  the  worst  things,  and  not 
on  the  best,  and  imagining  evil  rather 
than  good."  Mr  Wilson  declares,  that 
this  naa  been  proved  to  be  neither 
fable  nor  fiction,  but  undoubted  truths 
by  the  experience  of  many  individuala 
of  good  account,  to  their  hindenmce 
and  grief,  and  to  his  exceeding  great 
sorrow.  He  tha^ore  advisee  all 
men,  who  take  delight  in  thisdelidoua 
and  pleasant  pastime,  never  to  forsake 
or  leave  it,  or  to  alienate  themsdves 
from  it,  so  lonff  as  it  shall  please  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  prosper  them  ; 
and  prodaima  for  his  own  part,  that 
"  he  is  reaolved,  ao  long  as  life  and 
health  shall  last,  and  God  shall  lend 
his  limbs  dbility  and  strength  to  bear 
him,  never  to  abstain  from  it,  when 
conveniently  he  may  be  at  it,  nor  ever 
consent  to  give  it  over,  while  fortune 
permite  him  to  participate  in  ita  en* 
joyraent" 

The  foregoing  resolution,  vrhich  is 
at  onoe  pious  and  philosophical,  il« 
lustrates,  aptly  enough,  the  spirit  of 
devout  resignation,  with  which  the 
genuine  oodc-fighter  always  submite 
himadf  to  "  the  dings  and  arrowa  of 
outrageous  fortune."  But  a  stronger 
illnatration  of  it,  if  necessary,  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  fow,  but 
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lines^  i^hich  the  inimitable  R.  H. 
wrote  in  dedication  of  his  work  to  the 
right  worshtDfulj  his  very  good  friend. 
Sir  T.  Urqunart,  Knight  It  appears 
from  them,  that,  as  the  knight  s  va* 
liant  grandfather  lay  bleeding,  from 
a  mortal  wound,  on  the  disastrous 
field  of  Naseby, ''  a  fatal  pit  to  many 
a  gallant  cock,  a  bloody  spot  of  irefm 
ground,  on  which  the  fierce  Bellona's 
savage  shambles  stood,"-^e  consoled 
himself,  like  a  gallant  cavalier,  with 
the  recollections  of  a  long  life  spent  in 
loyalty  «nd  cock-fighting,  and  quailed 
not  in  spirit  for  a  moment,  though 
fturrotmded  bjr  scenes  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
proaching death.  "  My  King,"  said 
ne,  ''  and  a  good  cock,  I  have  ev^ 
loved ;  and  like  a  good  cock,  in  my 
sovereign's  service,  I  gladly  now  ex- 

Eire."  What  a  memorable  speech  for 
is  posterity  to  be  proud  of!  What  a 
laudable  example  for  them  to  emulate! 
And  emulate  it  they  did ;  for  neither 
his  sons,  nor  his  sons'  sons,  degene- 
rated from  the  spirit  of  their  noble 
progenitor.  "  You  yourself,"  exclaims 
the  enthusiastic  R.  H.,  as  he  addresses 
his  friend  in  warm  admiration  of  his 
surpassing  merits,  "  you  yourself,  in 
the  mormng  of  your  days,  took  to  the 
royal  sport,  and  closely  followed  it  for 
many  years,  even  till  mighty  William 
called  you  forth  to  signalize  your  va« 
lour  in  the  bloody  Irish  fields  of 
Athlone  and  Cannough,  where  you 
cut  through  &e  squa<&ons  of  the  af« 
fHghted  French,  and  made  the  howU 
ing  Teagues  fly  to  their  bogs  for  shel«*> 
ter!"  Peace  to  his  ashes: — I  trust 
that  be  is  now  enjoying  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  among  the  cock-fighters  of  an- 
tiquity, that  felicity  which  is  reserved 
for  all  those  who  have  enrolled  them- 
selves, by  their  illustrious  actions, 
among  the  beneflEictors  of  their  coun-i 
try. 

I  forget  who  it  was  that  first  oV* 
lerved,  that  peace  had  its  triumphs  as 
well  as  war ;  but  I  daim  the  merit  of 
first  observing,  that  the  habits  of  the 
cock-fighter  qualify  him  equally  for 
the  triumphs  of  both.  Who  enjoys 
more  heartily  the  dbmforts  of  a  rural 
life,  "toping  souls,  and  rich  Octo- 
ber liquor?"  Who  ingratiates  himself 
sooner  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and 
tenantry  than  the  man  who,  in  study- 
ing his  own  pleasures,  administers  also 
to  theirs?  Who  stands  in  less  need  of 
keepers  and  spriog-guoi,  and  game 
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bws,  to  guard  his  preserves,  than  the 
man  who  has  them  protected  by  th« 
affection  of  his  humble  neighbours^ 
In  short,  who  practises  hospitatiiy 
more  kindly  or  more  extensively  than 
the  man,  who  can  exhibit  at  his  board 
the  numerous  trophies  which  he  haa 
gained  by  his  success  in  the  ooek-pit  f 
Oh  !  for  a  restoration  of  those  gcJden 
days,  when  such  success  wss  estima- 
ted at  its  prqier  value !  Then*  we  bad 
few  poor,  and  still  fewer  poor  laws  : 
then  we  heard  nothing  of  JSmigration 
reports  and  Emijpration  Committees: 
^en  we  deemed  it  an  ill-boding  ngs 
to  see  our  able-bodied  peasantry  quit* 
ting  in  crowds  their  native  ooastry: 
dien  vre  had  little  vice  to  suppteia, 
and  no  society  for  the  suppression  of 
it :  then  we  feared  God,  honoured  the 
King,  obeyed  his  ministers,  and  sevght 
to  reach  heaven  by  a  strict  perform- 
anoe  of  our  duty  on  earth,  and  not  by 
tying  ourselves,  like  wisps  of  hay,  to 
tne  tail  of  some  gigantic  and  aeropleiti« 
tic  kite. 

I  have  now  nearly  concluded ;  sad, 
if  what  I  have  ahready  said  be  not  suf-* 
fident  to  deter  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons  of  England  from  prohibiting 
this  andent,  and  venerable,  and  pro- 
fitable amusement,  I  despair  of  bciag 
able  to  produce  that  resiut  by  saying 
more.  Let  them  not,  I  humbly  im« 
plore  them,  be  led  away^by  the  caotiBg 
philosophy,  the  pretending  and  pre- 
tended humanity,  of  the  day.  Let 
them  recollect  that  oodc-fighdng  has 
been  part  of  the  system  under  which 
the  country  has  become  the  terror,aiid 
envy,  and  admiration  of  the  world; 
and  let  them  reflect  long  and  deeply, 
before  they  venture  to  lay  sacrilcgw 
ous  hands  on  this  royal  pastime.  ChM 
rash  enactment  may  destroy,  in  a  few 
years,  that  manly  spirit  whidi  it  ofles 
requires  centuries  to  generate  in  a  na- 
tion. Omr  ancestors  loved  the  oodc- 
pit,  and  were  not  brutalised  by  fire- 
quenting  it;  why  then  should  we  be 
prohibited,  as  Colonel  Martin  desires, 
from  even  approaching  it?  I  have 
heard  no  sufficient  reason,  as  yet,  as- 
signed for  such  a  prohibition,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
abler  arguments  to  be  produced  against 
it,  than  dther  I  have  expressed,  or  am 
any  way  able  to  express  suffldently. 
Wnerefore,  I  will  condude  at  onoe,  by 
declaring  with  Mr  Wilson,  to  whoa  I 
now  affbctkHmtely  and  gnutefaHT  bid 
fafiivtll;  that  *'  1  am  resolved  to  leave 
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the  furrier  defbnoc  of  Cock-fighting 
for  some  more  hkased  brain  to  take  in 
bend^  and  will  content  myself  with 
that  which  I  have  already  done,  not 
doubting,  but  that  in  time,  thisillite- 
rate  and  imperfect  Embryon  will  in- 
timate and  allure  some  of  Apollo's  sa- 
cred heirs,  some  of  Thamisis'  sweet- 
ainging  swans^  some  heaven-inspired 
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soul-encbaating  poei|  to  caroU  forth 
at  full,  in  high  and  heart-pleasing 
strains,  its  due  and  well  deserved 
praises," — a  thing,  which,  as  Mr  Wil- 
son says,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear, 
and  will  most  heartily  and  devoutly 
pray  for. 

Gallus  Gallikaceus. 
London,  2d  October,  1827. 


ON  THB  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  LONDON  EETAIL  OEANOS  TEADE  BY  THB  JEWS. 


The  general  temper  of  na^Chria- 
topher  North — may  be  compared  to  a 
bowl  of  milk  punch,  in  which  the 
add— the  sweet— the  mild— and  the 
strong— meet  each  other  on  the  basis  ^ 
mutual oonce88ion,and altogether  form 
«  combinatioa  that  ;b  wonderfully 
rich  and  palatable.  We  say  milk 
punch,  because  we  are  totally  at  a  loss 
Co  discoyer  any  ingredient  in  our  com-i 
position  bearing  the  slightest  analogy 
to  water,  whereas  the  milk  of  human 
ldndne8B,mttch  resembling  that  balmy 
and  nutritious  beverage  with  whica 
•bnamater  nourishes  her  thirstv  alum- 
ni, is  undoubtedly  the  base  (chemi- 
cally speaking)  of  our  moral  system, 
^lastening  and  subduing  the  haish- 
nessof  the  other  component  parts,  and 
blending  them  into  an  humonious 
wholes  But  by  no  means  are  we  al« 
ways  of  the  same  flavour :  sometimes 
suarity,  sometimes  acidity,  is  the  or« 
der  of  the  month,  and  we  have  perio- 
dical flu  of  liberality,  as  of  the  gout. 
The  former  we  suspect  are  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  moon,  as  when  that 
luminary  is  at  the  full,  our  constitu^ 
tional  sugar  predominates,  and  we  are 
unargumentative  and  conciliatory  to 
a  degree.  During  these  our  lunar 
moods,  in  one  of  which  we  are  at  this 

J  resent  writing,  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
f  r  Joscj>h  Hume  a  great  arithmetic 
.dan,  and  to  become  warm  in  our  com- 
mendation of  the  wonderful  policy  of 
Jif  r  Huskisson's  Free  Trade  measures ; 
we  even  go  the  length  of  inriting  a 
certain  araent  advocate  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  to  eat  poldoodies  at 
Ambrose's,  naming  a  day  when  busi- 
jwss  or  pleasure  will  detain  ourselves 
at  some  incalculably  remote  distance 
from  Edinburgh.  But  though  we  thus 
yearn  with  periodical  affiiction  towards 
the  Papists,— though  we  have  (during 
m  harvest  moon)  even  felt  charitably 
disposed  towards  a  Cockney— for  a  Jew 
we  hky%  ^ftac  entartained  an  antipathy 


totally  uninfluenced  and  unassuaged 
by  any  change  of  circumstance  or  cli- 
mate. What  an  unamifble  trait  in 
the  character  of  a  man  to  refuse  to 
partake  of  roast  sucking  pig  or  boiled 
pork  1  What  degradation,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  to  deal  in  rhubarb  and 
old  dothes! 

We  speak  from  official  documents, 
and  within  compass,  when  we  assert 
that  1,500,000  of  the  lower  Irish  im- 
port themselves  annually  into  the  me* 
tropolis  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  retailing  oranges  to  sucking  Cock- 
neys. This  is  a  statement  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  carry  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  craving  the  usual  indul* 
gence  of  that  honourable  body  for 
errors  in  the  omission  or  addition  of 
dphers,  which  go  for  nothing  in  the 
liberal  ministerial  calculations  of  the 
present  day.  Thus  one-fourth  part 
of  that  euphonous  complement  devo« 
ted  by  Irisn  natrioto  and  mob-orators 
to  slavery  ana  oppression  in  the  sister 
isle,  are  for  many  months  of  the  year 
enacting  the  part  of  liberty-boys,  and 
running  riot  m  those  various  parishes 
of  St  Giles's,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  great  Babylonian  city, 
like  Uie  green  spota  in  memory's  waste. 
The  other  three-fourths,  we  doubt 
not,  are  cultivating  potatoes  in  some 
remote  inaccessible  districta, — too  wild 
to  be  caught,  even  although  they  should 
be  in  as  great  request  for  ,slaves,  as  is 
represented.  The  million  and  a  half 
above  stated  to  be  migratory,  act  in 
the  teeth  of  the  old  law,  *'  Ccelum  non 
aniroum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cur« 
runt"  In  crossing  the  Channel,  they 
not  only  experience  a  change  of  aU 
mosphere,  but  their  political  and  reli« 
gious  scntimenta  undergo  a  total  re« 
volution ;  for  there  is  not  a  White-boy, 
but  what,  on  being  transplanted  to 
London,  is  fordiwith  converted  into 
an  Orange-man.  Leaving  this  extra- 
ordinary but  well«authenticated  fact 
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to  be  accounted  for  by  the  embr]ro 
philosophers  of  Uie  New  I«ondon  Unw 
Tersity,  we  proceed  immediately  to 
state  the  grievance  which  it  is  our  ob« 
Ject  to  impress  upon  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  all  Christians  and  Pbilan- 
thropists,  and  more  especially  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers. 

There  is  an  incalculable  number  of 
the-children  of  Israel  born  and  bred  in 
the  great  metropolis,  contributing  no 
little  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmo« 
iphere,  and  the  blackness  of  the  No« 
rember  fogs — '^  Nunc  sacri  fontis  ne« 
mus^etdeli^yralocantur  Judsis."  All 
Holywell-street  is  tenanted  by  Jews, 
and  there  are  several  entire  tribes 
''quorum  cophinus  supeHex" — ^who 
have  nothing  to  bless  themselves  with 
but  a  basket,  out  of  which  they  vend 
seedy  and  flatulent  oranges  to  silly 
unsuspecting  Londoners.  The  sweet 
Toices  of  ten  thousand  united  Irish  are 
eclipsed  by  the  sonorous  growl  of  one 
of  these  circumcised  dogs»  who,  not- 
withstanding the  march  of  mind  and 
the  general  spread  of  intelligence,  have 
always  persisted  in  underselling  the 
migratory  orange-merchants  of  Erin ; 
which  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  towards  the  natives  of  a  different 
country,  and  the  professors  of  a  differ- 
ent faith  to  their  own,  is  most  prepos- 
terously impolitic,  uncondliatory,  and 
unenlightened.  It  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret that  there  are  Christians  to  be 
found,  in  other  respects  well  affected 
perhaps  towards  the  government,  and 
regular  enough  in  their  attendance  at 
places  of  divine  worship,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  dirty  pence  in  the  year, 
give  their  countenance  and  support  to 
such  extreme  illiberality.  We  will  not 
insist  upon  the  necessary  moral  supe- 
riority of  oranges  vended  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  true  faith  over  tnose  whidi 
have  passed  through  the  hands  and  the 
baskets  of  infidelity,  but  will  at  once 
Investigate  the  causes  of  this  crying 
grievanccj  and  endeavour  to  suggest  a 
remedy* 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
or  suspected,  that  the  Rabbis  of  the 
London  Synagogues  are  in  the  habit 
of  affording  both  employment  and 
maintenance  to  the  poor  of  their  own 
persuasion^  by  supplying  them  with 
oranges  at  an  almost  nominal  price. 
Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  those 
who  are  able  to  bring  produce  into  any 
given  market  at  the  least  cost  to  them- 
selves, can,  for  a  given  profit,  afibrd 


to  dispose  of  such  produee  at  the  low- 
est pnces,  and,  as  a  consequence  wiQ 
find  the  most  willing  purchasers.  If 
there  are  any  whose  apprehensions 
this  proposition,  paradoxickl  we  own, 
does  not  strike  at  the  first  glance,  we 
reconnnend  them  to  peruse  attentively 
all  the  politico-economical  Essays  of 
Mr  M'Culloch,  and  all  the  politico* 
economical  Speeches  of  Mr  Huskis- 
son ;  and  by  the  time  they  have  got 
to  the  end  of  these,  they  will  begin  to 
have  a  pretty  confused  notion  on  the 
subject.  We  must,  in  the  meantime, 
take  tfbr  granted  that  di  we  have  ad- 
vanced is  true,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  oondusion  we  draw  from  what  is 
above  premised,  which  conclusion  is 
as  folk)ws  :«-That  as  long  as  the  Jew 
merchants  can  obtain  their  oranges  for 
almost  nothing,  they  will  be  able  to 
undersell  the  Irish  orange-merchants^ 
who  are  compelled  to  procure  theif 
commodities  at  the  wholesale  msrkeC 
prices;  and  we  further  affirm,  that 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  protecting  duty 
in  favour  of  Jew  orange*.  We  do  not 
wish  to  utter  profound  and  philoso- 
phical sentences  without  their  being 
appreciated ;  and  we  therefore  urge  our 
readers  to  digest  what  we  are  saying, 
and  not  to  swallow  it  like  hasty-pod- 
ding, eaten  at  a  fair  for  a  wager.  We 
entreat  them  to  believe  that  this  it 
not  food  for  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings — as  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  where  this 
subject  is  discussed  in  such  a  master- 
ly way,  as  infallibly  to  pnstle  even 
tnose  who  may  have  fancied  that  they 
knew  most  about  the  matter. 

Supposing  those  two  Aurore  Borea- 
les,  or  Northern  Lights,  M'Cullook 
and  Blue  and  Yellow,  to  havn  suc- 
ceeded in  making  darkness  visible,  to 
the  hitherto  totally  benighted  minds 
of  the  friends  of  Maga,  it  remains  to 
consider  the  remedy  for  a  grieranee, 
which  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
the  Irish  nation  than  the  suspensbn 
of  their  poUtieal  privileges.  We  had 
at  one  time  some  thoughts  of  keeping 
this  remedy,  (after  the  example  m 
Cobbett,  with  respect  to  his  planibr 
paying  off"  the  national  debt,)  deep 
Duried  in  the  dark  recesses  of  our  own 
editorial  bosom,  until  we  should  be 
appointed  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Fhrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  hut 
having  now  lived  to  see  the  vanittei 
of  human  lifk,  and  tile  ntler  woith* 
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hmoen  of  office,  ife  inll  disgorge  li* 
benlly  and  gratuitoaaly.  Since  thai,* 
at  we  before  obeeryed,  the  cnranm 
brought  into  the  London  market  oy 
the  Jewa  are  in  e&ct  protected  by  a 
dnty,  we  propoae  that  this  duty  ahonld 
be  abolished;  in  other  wordsi  that  the 
1,800,000  bMs  of  paange  irom  the 
aister  if le  ihonld  be  tupplied  withoran- 
gee  for  nothing  at  all.  We  do  not  wish 
toanrogate  to  onnelves  too  much  cre- 
dit for  this  ingenious  and  philanthro* 
mc  suggestion ;  lor,  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  the  hint  was  in  some  measure 
furnished  by  Mr  Huskisson's  Speeches 
on  the  Silk  Trade.  How  this  ottfect 
ought  to  beeflfected,  whether  b?  a  new 
*ncome  tax,  or  by  Toluntarr  subscrip- 
tion, we  leave  to  others  tooetermine ; 
for  we  ourselves,  under  the  present 
administration,  are  mere  philosophical 
and  theoretical  politicians,  and  oo  not 
condescend  to  enter  into  details ;  but 
we  earnestly  esll  upon  Mr  Huskisson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ministr^r*  hy  their 
known  patriotism,  and  their  hopes  of 
retaining  office,— we  entreat  all  Chris* 
tian  Liberals  and  Philosophers,  as  they 
would  promote  the  marcn  of  intellect, 
the  spread  of  intdligenoe,  and  the  sale 
of  the  sixpenny  sciences, — we  adjure 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Chiistiani« 
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ty  among  the  Jews,  by  their  hopes  of 
making  converts,  to  unite  heart  and' 
band  in  this  political  crusade  against 
the  eschewers  of  bacon  and  the  fre« 
quenters  of  synagogues.  Decisive  mea« 
sores  are  recommended:  something 
energedo  and  unpremeditated,  like  tM 
occupation  of  Portugal;  and  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  the  h^ipy  conse* 
quences  tliat  will  in&IHbly  ensue.  My* 
nads  of  wild  Irish  will  desert  their 
native  bogs,  neglecting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes  for  thepnrpose  of  iii* 
tailing  oranges  to  Codmey  sucklings,* 
under  the  auspices  of  so  enlightened 
an  administration  I — the  occupation 
of  the  Israelites  will  be  gone,  and 
their  ruin  will  be  hopeless  and  irre- 
trievable. In  our  present  liberal  and* 
conciliatory  mood,  vpe  do  not  desire  the 
utter  extermination  of  this  wretched, 
degnraded,  and  spiritless  race:  let  them 
emigrate  with  the  ship-owners  and' 
the  silk-manufiu^turers,  their  partners 
in  distress  and  iUiberality,  to  New 
Holknd,  or  the  back  setUemoits  of 
America,  where  they  will  remain  a 
lasting  nKmument  of  senerous  pdicy, 
of  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  fieee  and-un* 
restricted  ooouneroe* 
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Hall,  anciflot  manncrt  t  wan  deteoe, 
Where  tbey  tiirTlTe,  of  wholesome  laws ; 
Remnants  of  lore— whose  modest  sense 
Thus  Into  narrow  room  withdraws.— 
Hall,  UsAOBS  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  <dd  t 


Thseb  is  to  me  an  indescribable 
charm  in  Old  Usarte.  They  are  the 
finest  of  all  antiquities,  for  they  have 
a  life  in  the  pre^nt,  as  well  as  a  ve* 
nerable  memory  in  the  past  The  haze 
of  Time  has  gathered  round  them ; 
but  it  is  tinted  by  the  halo  d  Hope; 
they  are  ancient  as  the  hills,  yet 
fineui  as  the  returning  spring.  How 
dieerfilUy  they  divided  the  social  year 
of  Old  England,  keeping  the  lienri 
alive  with  gentle  anticipation,  or  warm 
with  kindly  remembrsnce  I  There  was 
first  the  hiilowcd  starting-place— wel- 
come Christmas— with  iu  rehgioas  so* 
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kmnitiea,  and  revels  and  cstols,  if  less 
solemn,  scarce  less  sanctified:  the 
Mazing  Christmas  block,  and  the  gar«r 
lands  of  ivy  and  mistletoe^— most  saered 
of  parssites — decorating  the  oaken 
hall,  into  whidi  was  solemnly  ushered 
^  boards  head  with  its  appropriate 
card:«^ 

Cajmt  JpH  d^erof 
BeddefM  kmdtt  Dommo^ 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  brhig  f  , 
With  gsrlaads  gay  and  rosemary  s 
I  pray  you  all  ting  merrily, 
ddetlminoefmml 
4G 
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lienf  Shrbffetide,  yHih  its  nntic 
feast,  and  yeomanly  feats,  brought  on 
the  glad  and  Pafany  Easter— the  bles** 
ed  liiofiiing  cyf  the  resurrectkyn,  wheik 
the  cottage  dame  amyed  her  ^Idren 
in  their  new  home-spun  garbs,  and 
devoutly  ,hersdf  put  on 

■  freth  laimeiit  till  that  hour  un- 

worn. 
Id  thoughtful  revetence  of  the  Prince  of 

P£ACE. 

I  confess  I  was  yery  much  delighted 
to  see,  last  Posck  Sunday,  in  the  dose 
Ticinity  of  your  metropoUs  of  Presby^^ 
terianism,  some  hundreds  oF  young 
children  playing  on  the  gnasy  slopes 
of  the  Royal  Park,  with  hard-boded 
stained  eggs— eadi  with  a  new  bon- 
net, or  pair  of  new  shoes— or  perhaps 
but  a  new  phi  to  ward  old  custom.  1 
am  not  sure  but  I  lingered  with  more 
heart-reaching  satisfaction  about  this 
scene  of  chikfidi  sport,  than  I  have 
felt  in  surveying  all  your  late  «tupen« 
dous  improvements,  and  feh  that  tnene 
was  more  of  the  gemiine  spirit  of  sn« 
tiquity  here  than  in  the  nali  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society. 

The  obserrances  of  the  May-day, 
Midsummer- eve,  and  HaUowmas, 
mingling  as  the^  did  the  Druidical  and 
classic  superstitions  with  something 
which,  if  not  Christianity,  is  f^  from 
being  inimical  to  its  spirit,  were  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  strong  and 
aimple  virtues  of  the  elder  time,  that 
one  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  their  de- 
caj  indicated  a  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of'^social  charity.  Then  now  findy  do 
they  awaken  the  memory  of  the  flow- 
ery allegories  of  the  old  poets,  of  Chau-* 
eer,  and  King  James  I.,  and  Dunbar, 
and  of  the  last  days  of  romance  and 
expiring  chivalry — when  the  peers  of 
Henry  IV.  thought  it  no  disparage- 
ment of  their  valour  to  erect  the  May- 
pole in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  or 
when. Prince  Charles  leapt  the  palace 
garden- wall  at  sunrise,  to  surprised 
in£uiUof  S^n  gathering  May-dew— » 
the  enchanting  cosmetic  of  toe  ever-* 
blooming  damsds  of  romance,  the  on« 
ly  true  ''  Circassian  bkwm"  and  '^  ce* 
lestial  Kalydor !"  The  ladies  are  hereby 
cautioned  against  using  any  otfier  com- 
position than  this,  distinguished  fh)m 
all  counterfbits  by  the  mark  of  the 
rosy  fingers  of  Anrora,  her  Mgnatnre 
witi:^essedby  all  the  Graces.— There  is, 
I  fear,  no  hope  of  seeing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  SUff  set  up  a  May- 
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pdle  at  the  Hme<9iiaidi^  in  intatipii 
ofths  Pbers  of  Henry ;  yctthepastinBe 
was  at  least  as  innocent  as  ^wcBtfcMs 
of  the  guillotine  in  the  Place  da  Csp* 
nnsel,  oar  even  of  die  trionsphsl  arch 
of  Napdeen,  at  the  Champs  Elyate. 
And  though  I  fear  we  shali  never  see 
any  modem  Prince  imitate  the  lover** 
leap  of  the  romantic  and  unfortunale 
Chvles  I.,  one  likes  better  to  think  of 
his  mad  adventure,  than  of  his  eacwwi 
or  indulging  in  the  more  modem  plea- 
sures of  a  midnight  earonse  at  Chil^ 
finche's,  with  Lady  Castkmsfai,  «r 
"« Mistress  Nelly." 
.  All  those  old  customs  and  snpcrsti* 
iiims  were  pregnant  with  wd^ty 
meanings.  Tne  wake  and  the  4de  pn»» 
motedooortesy  and  cordial  good  n^k* 
bonrhaod.  There  was  in  the  May-pole 
a  finer  mend  dian  was  ever  yet  ga«» 
thered  in  the  gallery  of  a  tovm  thea* 
tre,  where  it  is  stiU  to  be  sc^  in  di« 
gy.  The  furiet—yea,  the  dapper  chfB 
1^  whose  example  both  men  and  uaUs 
.  were  made  more  cheerfbland  Bose 
happy— were,  I  think,  the  first  regohv 
aodety  on  record  for  the  promotioo  and 
encouragement  of  iieattessy  cleaniU 
ness,  and  good  housewiftry*  If  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Highknd  Society 
think  themselves  first  in  date,  they  an 
mightily  mistaken.  The  £dxies  were 
beddes  the  original  improvers  of  dairy 
nroduce ;  thev  were  bankers,  too,  and 
lent  at  even  less  thsn  three  per  cent. 
But  they  are  all  gone  I  And  we  may 
dng,  with  jdly  Di^e  Corbet, 

**  Flurewell,  rewards  and  fidries ! 

Good  housewives  now  may  sqr. 
For  now  foule  sluts  in  dairies 

Doe  &re  as  well  as  they  s 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no 
less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doe^ 
Tet  who,  of  late,  for  deanliness, 

Finds  siapence  in  her  shoe  ? 

'<  At  momiog  and  at  evening  bothy 

You  meny  were  and  glad  i 
So  little  care  of  sleeps  and  aloth 

Those  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  laboBr, 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes.** 


Unless  the  Ettrick  Shepheid  4 
bade  those  "*  pretty  ladies"  with  his 
pastoral  stop,  they  are  gone  to  ever 
*-^' Tint,  tint,  tint  r 

All  tho*e  festivals  and  lapteetkieiie 
were  the  humble  props  of  natmai 
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piety  ■■their  criguiwiiwiigipofc  Bui 
BOW  difbmit  a  tl^  ia  tke  wtike  ot 
nenry^iiMkuig  of  ab  Eiglieli  mtim- 
ftotvong  Tflkgo,  fVom  the  pranitiio 
rural  iattitadoih-^the  Icttal  jec  doeest 
•becnraiioe  of  the  ere  of  the  Saint  to 
whon  the  perith  church  was  dedica* 
led  i  One  would  like  to  aee  the  Christ* 
naa  hoUy-hush,  the  palm-hiaiich  of 
Ba«tcr»  aid  the  gay  garlands  and  white 
btoaaoms  of  theMay,flQuriflhin  percn* 
adal  firaahneaB»  ainaranthine  wreathe; 
b«t  to  look  en  them  dahbled  in  gin, 
hli^Hed  by  the  hot  Iwceth  of  riot  and 
fraaa  exeeasy  would  nake  ua  almoal 
naleoBae  Mr  Kaitin  with  a  bill  to  i»* 
elrafai  <' the  idle  puUiDg  of  hawthorn," 
et  ''  the  wnnten  gathering  of  prim* 
ioaea,"  or  the  ahade  of  l^vor  Cart- 
wrigbty  followed  by  hia  pocMceMtleteis. 
Btttnei-^-letevcn  ttieesereaeeneea  that 
ham  iprown  im  eur  ancient  eustoeoa  be 
mnioied  with  gentle  hande— let  then 
be  fCBoealad,  not  trodden  down,  and 
left  to  tfaepcofine  Tulgav  till  even  their 
aMOMry  baa  beoome  a  repreaeb  poi 
ffiahfd  from  aoieog  na  I 

Above  all  tbaae  old  thh»,  how  fine 
>  wete  the  ancient  troth*]^ighta  and 
f  tokening^' of  k>¥era--the  Mieatkn 
of*' apcdal  ledn  of  TOwed  hair,"  and 
the  thonsand  other  amnleli!  So  high 
a  Tenention  have  I  for  the  pure  silver 
token,  (were  it  but  a  beoken  crooked 
Oinence^)  thai  were  I  on  the  jury  of 
•  thief  who  had  net  spared  this  while 
be  fiUied  the  other  eontenU  of  a 
down'b  puree,  be  should  have  no  re* 
tfaowsendation  to  mercy  from  me-^ 
that  evidence  abould  htfiff  him.  The 
iixpenee  broken  for  true  love  ceases  to 
be  the  eommoa  coin  ''  of  thie  realm." 
It  isstamped  afi«sh  by  Nature's  mint* 
age  ita  obverse  is  a  bleeding  heart— 
i£i  legend ''cenatancy."  But  fkr  above 
all  other  **  tokemngs,"  the  exchange 
of  BiUea  ia  most  beautiM  and  a£fect» 
big.  Into  bow  pewcrfol  a  tahaman 
may  a  tiny  red  orbkie  volume  be  oenii 
wiiad  i— tiow  many  ehangeaef  time^ 
end  mood,  and  worfaily  drcumatanoe^ 
#111  the  memory  of  its  ecqnisltien  snr* 
«ive,and  still  continue  to  be  predous  I 
»-»I  oaanot  at  thia  moment  recollect 
eny  eaene  of  the  highest  wrought  fio- 
im  more  tendevly  tonohii^  than  that 
ihscribed  of  Bnms^^  inspired  and 
etiU  innoeeBl  boy  Bums,  and  his  eariy« 
lest  sweetheart,  meeting  in  the  8ab« 
bath  quiet  of  Ihcir  sonended  harvest 
•oiH  by  the  winding  Ayr,, 


0*efbueg  witfi  wiMMVooda  thfcbfimg 
green! 
ta  spend  ''one  day  of  partinff^love/* 
and  exdiange  probably  meir  whole  in« 
dependent  personal  prQ|)erty— their 
Bimes!— How  heart»>touching  the  rim* 
pie  and  holy  betrothal  which  maksa 
the  history  and  the  charter  of  tnan'a 
aalvation  the  pledge  of  bia  tendemem 
and  fidelity  to  the  beloved  aharer  of 
bis  earthly  love^  and  of  bis  immortal 
hopeal 

But  I  have  wandered  stranndy  fkom 
the  el|)ect  of  my  narrative,  vrhiai  waa 
to  record  an  M  %uaf^  which  still  ez^ 
ista,  and  which  to  me  was  as  novel  aa 
it  waa  deli^^tfuL  On  my  late  home* 
ward  voyi^,  I  fell  in  with  a  diip« 
mate,  whoee  jqoiet  and  rather  reserved^ 
timngh  finally  kind  and  pleasing  mafri 
ners,  and  general  intelligence,  proved 
exceedingly  agreeable,  and  fully  repaid 
my  trouble  in  courting  bis  aoquainU 
anoe.  Biehard  Ashton^  friendship,  if 
slow  in  growth,  waa  well  worth  wait* 
ingfbr.  Tcnvarda  the  end  of  our  voy« 
age  we  viere  vexed  in  the  Channel  by 
l^aflBing  wiuds,  and  my  calm  frloid 
became  more  impatient  than  waa  con« 
aietent  with  his  philosophie  temper* 
ament.  He  wished  to  reach  home  by 
aiarticularday.  '' One  mig^  thinks 
Mm  Aahton,  you  bad  an  appointment 
on  that  day  with  yosnr  miatseas,  after 
a  tiiree  years'  abeence  in  India,'*  waa 
my  smart  remark,  u  we  loUed  over 
the  ship's  skle  in  a  dead  calm.^ — **  I 
have  with  a  half  doaen  of  them,  alt 
about  equally  dear,"  was  hie  reply* 
<'  I  had  set  my  heart  on  being  home 
by  Sunday;  and  I  yet  hope  thst  I 
shalL  It  is  an  annual  festival  in  ear 
fiunily— in  all  the  fiuniliea  of  one 
eonnty-^-aU  my  brothers  and  sbtera 
will  be  at  home— it  is  ilfe<Aen>^  i&OM 
da^r 

I  believe  I  half  stkrted— Mothering 
Sunday  1  how  beautiful  aname  1 1  toe 
had  left  at  home  a  mother— I  vrae 
toudiing  on  the  land  of  my  fathera  I 
I  entreat^  to  be  aUowed  to  accam«  > 
pany  my  friend  home,  and  the  request 
was  instanUy  mnted.  I  inquired  £ur« 
ther  about  thiT  augnat  festival,  but 
learned  nothintf  more  than  that  on 
that  particuhur  day,  all  the  children  of 
one  blood,  however  scatleaed  by  the 
vraveaof  Hfe,  flocked  back  to  the  dwell, 
ling  of  their  parente— to  their  own 
kij^hnqpot  My  friend  bed  come  from 
Beogid  just  in  time;  a  married  biO* 
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ther  Bad  tister^  he  nid,  were  settled 
io  London ;  another  sister  resided  in 
liTerpool— hut  "  I  think/'  said  he, 
wHh  his  grave  smile,  '^  we  shall  have 
them  all,  if  no  unluckj  hooping* 
eooghs,  nor  ill-timed  confinements, 
as  the  ladies  call  them,  come  in  the 
way/' 

On  the  etening  of  the  following  Sa* 
tordav  he  said  to  me,  pointing  from 
our  oiaise  to  a  low  ridge  of  hills  at  a 
distance—''  The  hills  beyond  my  fi- 
ther's  dweOinff ;"  and  with  his  aoiet 
humonms  smOe  to  those  he  likea,  he 
added,  "  yon  think.  Colonel,  the  gods 
have  not  made  me  poeticsl;  but  call 
me  single-sonnet  Ashton,  if  yon  please, 
for  I  once  made  some  rhymes  on  this 
spot,  which  my  sister  Biarianne  chris* 
tened  a  sonnet,  and  that  was  the  first 
fine,  '  7^  hillt  be^nd  my  father  m 
dwelUng!'  There  must  have  followed 
a  swelungf  of  course,  hut  whether  of 
heart,  eyes,  or  mem<n7,  I  cannot  re* 
collect  Marianne,  before  her  mar« 
riage,  had  not  only  made  a  fair  copy 
of  the  lines  for  each  of  her  sisters,  but 
oould  repeat  them.  Poor  Marianne  I 
she  was  herself  my  sole  reading  pub- 
Uo-Hihe  was  indeed  my  ererything— 
my  patient  verb-and^noun  hearer  to 
the  hundredth  time— she  loved  Latin 
ftr  my  sake— «11  the  better  that  she 
knew  not  one  winrd  of  it  She  was, 
besides,  my  apologiser- general,  my 
.  sick-nurse,  my  stocking-mender,  my 
button-stitcher,  ray  all  in  alL" 

I  had  never  heard  Ashton  say  tenth 
part  so  much  about  himself.  He  re« 
lapsed  into  silence  for  a  half  hour; 
and  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  road 
which  had  latterly  led  down  a  lm>ad 
open  valley,  again  said,  as  if  he  had 
not  pausedh-''  And  yonder  is  our  parw 
■onage— 'tis  a  little  old  pkce— but  is 
it  not  pretty  ?" 

I  would  have  bit  my  own  tongue 
father  than  hafe  denied  that  it  was; 
but  in  truth  I  did  not  need  to  tax  my 
sinoerity.  The  cottage,  or  rather  the 
duster  of  cottages,  inhabited  by  the 
Curate  of  Nunsbrooke,  had  all  the 
beauty  which  follows  the  wants,  the 
Industry,  and  the  ei^oyments  of  hum- 
ble and  useAil  life.  We  had  now  left 
the  open  vallev,  and  struck  off  at  right 
•n^des  into  the  small  drctdar  nile 
whidi  at  every  step  grew  closer  and 
nere  crowded  with  the  simple,  com- 
■Km.  and  characteristic  features  of  an 
Kn^ish  landscape.  A  hundred  and 
a  hundred  such  sweet,  retired,  rural 


somes  mty  befbimd  in  the  bosom  of 
England--but  is  the  single  wild  flower 
which  we  cull  the  less  sweet  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  its  kind  are  springing 
in  the  same  meadow  ? 

Twilight  was  deepening  fast,  and  I 
could  not  minutely  discern  sll  the  de- 
tails of  the  scenery ;  besidei,  my  at- 
tention was  given  to  my  tneod,  who 
became  absolutely  loquacious.  From 
the  moment  he  told  me  that  the  liip 
of  rivulet  that  twined  and  gdimmeied 
in  the  twilight  by  our  paw  was  sn 
admirable  trouting  stream,  and  point- 
ed out  the  copse  where  he  had  found 
his  first  bird's  nest,  I  fdt  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  Richard  Aab- 
ton.  I  am  certain  there  is  not  a  msa 
in  ten  thousand  in  whom  he  wo«ld 
have  reposed  the  same  trust  "l^ 
there  is  fire  in  my  mother's  room," 
said  he ;  "  she  will  be  to  a  kmg  g;oa« 
sip  with  Marianne  and  Alice  to-n^t^ 
and  will  fear  damp  for  her  Codmry 
grandchildren,  whieh  she  never  dnad- 
ed  for  her  own  children*  Fire  in  the 
parlour  too,  at  this  season  1  Here  are 
extravagant  doincs— but  it  is  Saturday 
evening— my  father,  even  inhishsifri 
est  working  days,  allowed  himsdf  a 
pipe  and  a  newspaper  on  Saturday." 

'^And  waa  such  indulgence  so 
rare?" 

'  *^  My  fkAer  remd  $sid  wtmttiijtA 
of  us  into  the  world  well-educaied 
men  and  women,  on  an  mcome  vniiA 
for  many  years  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Even  yet  it  fidls  diort  of 
fif^.  Heknows  the  value  of  mooeyrU 
of  everything  else ;  buthe  never  would 
accept  of  any  chaige  which  might  lead 
him  from  his  people. — Both  my  .pa- 
rents are  of  this  parish." 

I  led  my  friend  into  his  fkther'shia* 
tory*  He  felt  a  manly  and  booest 
pride  in  relating  it ;  and  well  he  mi^t 
I  soon  learned  that  the  curate  of 
Nunsbrooke  was  no  ordinaryman ;  and 
I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  not 
overrated  him.  He  wasaiperson  of  com- 
petent learning,  and  of  strong  intsU 
lect ;  and  with  mudi  temperate  kind- 
ness of  heart,  possessed  inflexibUity 
in  principle  and  purpose  that  migM 
have  ennoMed  a  Stoic  philosopher.  -Ho 
indeed,  as  his  son  had  said,  hdd  eveiy- 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth  at  its  exaet 
value.  His  aged  partner  wasnot  quite 
his  counterpart  She  was  inferior  in 
mind;  and  education  was  not  for  her 
day— but  they  suited  each  other  won- 
derfViUy  wetl.    She  was  mostnotahls 
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and  mamplMy  in  all  taooididld  inaU 
ten*  the  tenaemt  (^ mothers  and  the 
kindett  of  neighbours — one  of  those 
happily-endowed  humble  beings  in 
whom ''  innocence  is  nature,  wisdom/' 
who  are  better  than  they  know.  Her 
motherly  kindness  temped  Uie  firm« 
ness  of  him  whom  next  to  her  God  she 
rererenced,  which^  but  for  this  aii/t« 
aiirUionf  might  at  times  have  verged 
to  seyarity.  Both  were  the  children  of 
malltemersin  the  parish ;  and  the 
only  difoence  of  their  lires  was,  that 
whereas  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  serri* 
tor  at  Oxfod,  she  had  never  travelled 
tonmilaBbeyond  herownor  her  fstWa 
cottage.'  In  mjr  subsequent  intercourse 
with  the  famdy,  I  saw  diat  both  pa* 
rents  were  hela  in  the  tenderest  vene* 
ration  by  all  their  children,  with  this 
difference,  thatalittle  story  was  seme- 
ttmes  told,  or  a  little  joke  haiarded 
by  her  daughters,  illustrative  of  their 
atother's  bonhomie,  if  I  may  unaex 
theword  for  her  sake ;  while  the  com* 
sanding  intellect,  uid  deep,  and  acute 
^seernment  (tf  life  ttid  chmcter,  and 
of  the  complicated  machinery  whidi 
lets  theur  springs  in  moticm,  possess- 
ed as  it  were  intuitively- by  the  elder 
Richard  Ashton,  raised  him  the  more 
highly  in  the  esteem  of  his  sons,  Uie 
more  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
world  ripened  and  extended. 

I  was  both  edified  and  amused  by 
tlie  evident  astonishment  and  serious 
disapprobation  of  the  ancient  and  ve» 
nerulle  matron,  on  witnessing  how 
lurfatly,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  yoke 
«f  matrimony  sac  on  her  eldest  dauglw 
tor,  who,  4hough  with  perfect  gaiety 
and  good-humour,  not  only  avowed 
opinions  difi^tent  from  her  husband's, 
Imt  appeared  to  have  a  decided  wiU 
of  her  own.  To  old  Mrs  Ashton,  her 
husband  had  ever  been  almost  in 
God's  stead.  This  slackening  of  the 
bmids  of  conjugal  discipline— this  ir« 
reverence  for  the  holiest  earthlv  autbo« 
fity,  appeared  to  shock  her  wnde  na« 
tsre  aa  much  as  so  cahn  a  nature 
ieonld  be  unhinged  by  anything ;  and 
though  both  husbands  and  wives  tried 
to  reconcile  her  to  what  she  conceived 
a  breach  of  duty  and  decency,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  she  serioudy  lectured 
her  children  apart,  and  made  this  of« 
imce  the  subject  c^  her  secret  prayers. 
^  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
wwn  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord,  was 
w  precept  to  which  her  whole  spirit 
haiwed ;  and- the  only  thing,  Lwaatold, 
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that  evef  made  her  for  a  few  hours 
now  and  then  unpopular  among  the 
female  parishioners.  Was  the  uncom«. 
promisiiig  strictness  with  which,  in 
all  cases  of  domestic  dissension,  she 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  implicit  con« 
jugal  obedience. 

But  I  have  outstripped  the  regular 
course  of  my  story.  As  I  knew  that 
the  small  parsonage  would  be  8warm« 
inglike  a  bee-hive  from  kitchen  to 
attic  with  daughters  and  grandchild- . 
dren,  I  established  myself  for  the  night 
at  the  Rose,  the  neat  rural  inn,  in 
which  my  fHend's  introduction  procu- 
red an  attention  to  my  few  expressed 
wants  and  large  supposed  wumes,  to 
which  as  a  chance  guest  even  my  purse 
gave  me  no  datm.  Richard  Ashton 
waa  not  a  man  c^  apologies ;  but  I  was 
fivced  to  check  hiin  as  he  begsn  to 
mumble  about  my  not  finding  things 
BO  suitable,  &c  &c  Is  it  not  hard, 
that  because  a  man  has  had  the  mis- 
ficnrtune  to  be  baked  and  broiled  half 
his  lifb,  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  sen- 
sual, sdf-indulging,  vain-glorious  vo- 
luptuary for  the  remainder  of  it  ?  Yet 
I  ao  plead  guilty ;  and  a  man  must 
have  lived  for  thirty  years  in  India, 
and  been  just  ofi^  a  five  months'  voy- 
age, to  understand  the  luxury  which  it 
was  to  loll  in  the  crisp  refreshing 
sheets,  washed  in  the  cool  streams,, 
and  dried  on  the  cuckoo-buds  and  la« 
dy-smocks  of  the  meadows  of  £ng« 
lancL  I  had  hardly  yet  got  rid  of  the 
neldng  sensation  of  tne  ship  ;  and  this 
being  but  my  second  night  on  shore,  I 
slept  as  a  landsman  does  when  he  once 
more  gains  firm  earth.  On  the  former, 
day,  when  walking,  my  very  toea 
miged  the  ground,  as  if  eadi  were  a 
toeler.  I  clung  to  it  with  my  feet,  and 
planted  them  on  land  like  the  seahorse 
climbing  an  ice-berg. 
^  I  was  literally  awakened  in  Ae 
morning  by  the  sweet  chime  of  the 
Sabbath-bells — ^not  the  loud  peal  in- 
tended to  startle  the  dull  heart  of 
great  cities-  nor  yet  the  sonorous 
sound  of  the  old  consecrated  bells^ 
which  my  host  told  me  were  once 
known  in  this  vale,  and  of  which  the 
rinffing  diverted  the  thunder-storm, 
ana  drove  away  the  devil — but  the 
f  still  small  voice,"  whispering  a 
gentle  and  holy  summons  to  prayer 
and  praise.  I  started  hastily  up,  audj 
likeall  strangers,  advanced  to  my  win- 
dow. The  prospect  waa  now  fully 
revealed*    The  ipnyierene  of  the  sky 
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bonnoiiiied  iaaOf  ^Mk  Uie  SaUmuIu 
stiBnets  tkat  bmthed  over  the  valley. 
It  WM  neither  bold  Bor  rich,  bat  it 
was  enchtntiii^jr  w^  atnd  what  at 
the  time  was  to  me  more  preckmsy  it 
waa  purely  and  d^igfatfully  Engliah  ; 
not  indeed  a  scene  of  wealthy,  power- 
f  al^  commercial  £ngland-»-thoagh  her 
mighty  heart  and  the  rig^t  arm  of  her 
atarength  were  visible  even  here — ^bot 
a  coiSSned  home-view  of  rural  £ng-i 
land.  Old  England,  Merry  Euj^d ! 
with  her  strong  virtues,  her  primitive 
manners,  and  Old  Usages* 
•  The  chapel  where  m  v  friend's  father 
had  ao  long  officiated,  stood  on  an 
elevated  corvature  bv  the  side  of  dia 
stream,  and  aboat  the  oentie  of  the 
Vile,  whi(^,  as  I  have  said>  broke  up- 
wards from  a  wider  and  richer  valley. 
It  was  a  very  humble  edifice,  and  of 
dimensions  mudi  imd^  thoae  of  dia 
Gothic  structures,  whose  open  stono- 
work  towers,  or  tapering  spires,  form  s*-' 
Sequent  and  interesting  a  feature  in 
tiie  rieh  landscape  of  cultivated  £ng« 
land.  But  this  little  chapel  was  not 
the  less  the  pole-star  of  the  vale  of 
Kunsbrooke ;  and  time  and  holy  ^sel- 
ings,  which  had  gathered  around  it- 
and  gif  en  it  sanctity,  left  it  not  desti- 
tute of  beau^.  It  had  its  garknd  of 
aged  tfees — dm,  and  aah,  md  monu^ 
mental  yews ;  and  the  tracery  of  wild 
creepers  on  the  walls,  and  the  stream* 
ers  of  ivy  floating  from  the  roof,  as* 
OMrted  b^ter  wi£  the  humble  struo« 
tnre,  than  elaborate  architsctural  om»« 
menia  would  have  done.  The  parson* 
ige  and  its  adjmning  offices  stood  about 
a  bow-shot  dff  on  the  same  willowed 
rivulet,  which,  between  the  ohurd» 
and  it,  widened  into  a  translucent 
pool,  so  closely  clipped  in  with  aldera 
and  osiers,  that  as  ^eir  tremulooa 
shadows  diffused  themselves  over  ita 
smooth  surface,  it  glistened  with  a 
ODol  emerald  tinge  which  sent  fresh^ 
neas  kito  my  very  souL  Asmallfoot« 
path — a  via  jacm— led  from  the  Cu- 
Irate's  dwelling  through  his  strip  of 
glebe  land  to  tne  ehapel.  There  wer« 
many  other  pathways  of  lazy  curve^ 
lying  like  brown  net- work  on  tne  green 
meadows,  leading  from  the  surround* 
itag  home-steads  to  thiaeommon  ctnttew 
A  rustic  foot-bridge,  which,  however; 
I  saw  a  privileged  donkey  or  two  occa^ 
aionally  crossing,  spanned  the  stieam^ 
and  imited  the  sidea  of  the  vale. 

Along  eadi  of  those  natmnd  pathsi^ 
*•  w^  aa  ^  the  regohor  road»  there 


wave  now  Adftadng  pffien  aad  gaoH 
mera— comdy  matrons,  and  atoot  yeo» 
men,  whoae  Itmba  diowed  "  the  me^Ie 
of  their  paataxe,"  "  kases  and  their 
shepherd  grooms,"  with  childrca  of 
all  sizes,  and  a  few  yonn^^inga  i»« 
dulged  in  church-going  in  revaanoa 
oi  Moihering  Suaday.  TheoDDcaune 
of  people  was  greater  than  mrdiimry ; 
for  dus  was  a  day  oonseerated  to  the 
domeatic  afiPectionsy  in  every  honacN 
hold  of  the  parish.  The  son  of  my 
boatess  had  come  from  Birmingjbam, 
she  told  me ;  and  every  yonng  giri  of 
the  parish  made  it  a  oondidan  of  her 
aervitude^  that  ahe  should  be  aUoveil 
to  viait  home  on  thia  day.  It  waa  tbn 
<'  Feaat  of  Tabemadea"  in  Hinn» 
brooke. 

I  waa  distraiBd  to  find  that  die  aoi^ 
viee  hadeemmoioed  eoe  I  readied  Iho 
ohnrdi;  for  Riahacd  Aditon  in  tbn 
bouse  of  God  lanried  n>  man'a  pr^ 
anee.  I  espected  la  see  na  cammna^ 
^aoe>  prieat^nor  waa  I  disappeintcdU 
Thecusalej  though  not  tall,  inffarf 
to  that  atalure.  He  looked  not  mora 
than  aixty,  though  I  knew  he  waa  ten 
yeara  oldei^— with  dark  and  hi^  te* 
tnrea»  rather  maalv  than  mikL  The 
expansive  and  wrinkkd  brow  and  baU 
pdished  head,  were  remarirahly  fino 
•«-pdielower  pttt  of  the  face,  waa  rathcf 
massive  than  weU-formed*  Yet  whal 
waa  the  mera  aasemblaga  of  tetarea 
to  that  solemnand  pladd  steadfastneai 
— ^that  unimpassioned  fixity  .of  look* 
which  indioatea  the  hlgh-coneeptraled 
mental  firmness  and  unity  ofpurnosei 
which  is  the  rarest  and  most  excelUi||| 
fiumhy  of  the  human  aeul !  4U  thia 
power  waa  at  this  moment  bent  to  de* 
votion.  Mr  Ashton  weot  thT0»;^gh  the 
church  service  mih  more  energy  than 
ttttoredtekganee.  There  waa  c^ven  # 
relishing  quainlneaa  in  hie  naonert 
but  tl^  were  also  the  same  fervent 
solemnity  and  eamestBesa  as  if  he 
now  performed  this  sacred  c^to  for 
the  first  timew  To  hia  devout  enem 
what  were  the  cM  artificial  graoea  ol 
elocution  I  The  vdoe  of  their  pastor 
Waa  neither  soft  nor  mdodious,  but  itp 
accustomed  tones  thrilled  to  the  hearta 
and  consdeneeaof  his  flock— and  thai 
waa  enough. 

By  certain  undcxstood  signs  I  had 
alieady  guessed  that  the  aacnunent  of 
the  Supper  of  our  lAxrd  waa  on  thia 
day  to  be  administered*  under  drcunw 
atancea  which»  to  my  feelings*  remie^ 
ed  thia»  the  most  aolemn  myttery  of 
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ing*  It  was  Tory  loiig  man  I  had 
Uritaeiaed  tha  celebration  of  any  oidi* 
nanoe  of  Christiani^^  Bare  the  frigid 
roadne  of  mnaeibluig  the  Liturgy; 
which  might  occasioDuly  be  witness- 
ed at  my  remote  and  almost  Pagan 
Indian  station.  The  priest  took  his 
place  by  the  altar— th^e  was  a  little 
atir  among  the  people^  bnt  not  more 
than  the  softest  patter  of  the  April 
sl^ower  on  the  first  forest  leaTca ;  and 
the  fkmily  of  my  friend,  separating 
from  the  other  womippers^and  form* 
iBg  into  one  gronp,  advanced  by  them* 
•dVes  to  the  aha^,  where  their  com* 
men  father  stood  ready  to  administer 
the  sacred  ordinance.  Kneeling  there 
was  the  mother,  with  her  two  married 
and  two  mmarried  daughters,  a  very 
Mr  young  sirl,  die  daughter  of  the 
eldest  son,  Uiree  sons,  and  two  son»- 
lft*law.  With  a  fine  instinctiTe  fed- 
lag  of  ddicaey>  no  other  communis 
cant  approached  the  altar  at  this  tima 
The  tmly  apostolic  and  veneralde  maa 
stood  there  "  in  ^e  midst  of  the  chik 
dren  whom  God  had  giren  him,"— 
^  he  and  his  house  towrL  to  serve 
the  Lord/'  The  sublime  communion 
(Hrrioe  of  the  diurdi,  its  solemn  warn- 
ings, and  ^  eomfbruble  words,"  had 
nefer  to  me  appeared  half  so  beauttful 
and  emphatic,  as  no  w  when  cdebrated 
by  a  good  dd  man,  iuTcstcd  with  the 
SDost  aacred  of  human  diameters— 
tfce  Either  and  the  priest  Dnrinffthe 
passhig  of  this  holy  mystery^^  I  &iak 
diere  were  nore  eyes  glistening  thaa 
mine* 

At  the  condudon  of  the  aenriee  I 
was  Joiiied  by  my  friend,  and  intro* 
ducedin  the  churdMordi  to  hia  nM>i> 
dier,  his  ikvourite  dster  Marianne^ 
and  a  competent  number  of  the  scat- 
tered fanxd  who  had  thia  day  flowa 
back  to  theshdter  of  the  parent  wina. 
I  ooidd  not— 'I  would  not  reftiae  thdr 
hearty  iuTitation  to  Join  the  frndly 
ftsdrd,  though  at  first  I  fdt  hke  an 
interaeddler  with  their  Joys.  Nob 
diing  ooald  exceed  the  oomfart  of  die 
ftast,  safe  die  bappiacM  of  the  guests ; 
nor  had  the  regular  routine  of  the 
faoBsefaold,  in  its  phdn  diet  and  pldnfc 
cr  service,  been  much  departed  ftwa 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
I  afterwards  understood,^th  incomes 
twenty  thnes  larger  thui  that  of  the 
Curate  of  Nunsbrooke,  had  naturally 
givea  in  to  modea  of  Ufe  very  differ- 
ent from  the  frugal  dmplidty  of  thdr 
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eafcly  hekne;  bo*  on  this  di^  no  fa* 
shioiiable  aira  were  displayed^-ao  lux* 
ary  of  accommodation  waa  ndsaed ;  and 
if  thdr  ways  of  Uie  were  somewhat 
changed,  I  think  their  spirito  were  still 
temperate,  their  hearts  sound — and> 
so  £ir  from  feeling  shame  of  their  fa- 
ther's respected  poverty,  glowing  with 
a  health!^  pride  in  his  virtues.  When 
our  venerable  host  left  us,  which  he 
did  early,  I  joined  the  females,  heard 
the  married  aisters  comparing  notes 
about  the  growth,  likenesses,  <md  abi- 
lities of  their  children,  and  more  co- 
verdv  shewing  or  exchsnging  somU 
articles  of  dress^  recdving  oounad 
from  thdr  mother  on  proper  modes  of 
treatment  for  the  diildren,  of  whieh 
the  theory  was  simplidty,  the  pnu> 
tice  l»rba.  In  short,  there  was  a 
miet  but  constant  and  oepions  inters 
ehsnge  of  mingled  thought  and  ehaty 
kindly,  serious,  or  frivolous,  as  it 
might  be— 4f  die  genuine^  ccmfiding 
ovnfiow  of  ai^ctionate  hearts  esn  ever 
be  called  frivolous.  I  fdt  that  mv  ab^ 
aence  vrould  not  be  marked,  and  rei* 
tired.  * 

I  afterwards,  hi  a  twilight  saunter 
by  the  brook,  met  my  friend  with  his 
favourite  sister,  and  her  husband,  who 
good-humonredly  proposed  joining 
me.  "  I  must  give  Marianne  an  op- 
portunity to  teU  Richard  all  her  so^ 
crets,"  said  he,  "  and  afterwards  I 
shall  learn  all  hia  from  Marianne^" 

I  set  out  from  Nunsbrooke  earW 
noct  morning  in  oompui^  with  thia 
gentleman,  vrno  left  his  wife  to  spend 
a  lew  more  days  with  her  sisters  aad 
modier.  We  travelled  to  Liverpool 
together;  and  I  vfas  mudi  pleased 
with  the  pride  he  seemed  to  have  ia 
hia  wife's  fionily,  and  his  affbstion  ibr 
every  member  of  it,  eapedally  for  hia 
friend  Richard.  Thevhadwl^nyouthk 
hem  fbr  some  years  m  the  same  counti* 
hig-hoi»e.  Nor  did  I  think  a  whit 
the  ksB  of  his  underetanding,  ibr  the 
dose  resemldanoe  which  he  supposed 
between  the  fahr  young  girl  and  her 
aant,  hia  own  plain,  but  affectionate 
and  aprightlj  Marianne. 

I  have  not  vidted  Nunsbrookednoe, 
and  probaUy  I  shall  never  see  it  sgaia 
— bntlknow  thatitexisto:  nerhava 
I  met  any  of  the  family,  though  in 
the  medley  of  life  I  have  often  heard 
Hi  their  names.  Some  of  diem  are 
how  highly  prosparoas  meroaiilUe  peo- 
ple;  oUiersbave  had  adverse  fortune ; 
but  their  ftither's  dew  strong  jodg- 
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ment)  azid  nuse  prindplcg,  have  de- 
scended to  Uiem  ally  their  unalienable 
and  best  inheritance.  When  in  the 
gay  world  I  oceasionally  find  my  com* 
fortahle  income  too  limited  for  my 
imaginary  wants^  or  am  sufimn^  at 
the  same  time  under  an  east  wmd, 
and  a  grand  assault  of  blue  deyils, 
trying  to  carry  my  mind  by  a  c<n^ 


de-mttim^  1  tfafnktf  A0  viA^  of  Nuns- 
brooke,  and  of  all  of  good  aiid  gradovs 
that  is  around  its  quiet  stieai^.  How 
can  I  foiget  it ! 
**  Hie  immortal  memoiy  of  one  li^i»j 

day 
Lingers  upon  its  maige**' 

Qui  hi. 


CUVKINOHAM's  K£W  SOaTH  WALVS** 


Tbe  writers  on  Australian  statistics 
are  somewhat  apt,  we  think^  to  mis^ 
take  both  the  sources  and  character 
of  the  interest  with  which  that  flou- 
rishing colony  is  regarded  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  They  pique  themselves, 
it  would  appear,  on  their  talent  as  paint- 
ers en  beaui  and  are  uniformly  anxious 
to  represent  everything  connected  with 
its  present  condition  and  future  pro- 
fleets,  couleurde  rote.  Nothing,  we 
are.assured,  can  be  more  enviable  and 
delightful  than  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  former  producing,  after  a  strenu- 
ous application  of  labour  and  capital, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  return  aiSbrded 
by  ordinary  land  in  the  mother  coun* 
try,  and  Uie  latter  in  summer  being 
fatfdy  hot  enough  to  deprive  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis  of  ul  oleaginous  matter  in 
about  a  fortnight  The  scenery,  too, 
is  magnificent,  interspersed  at  plea- 
sant distances  with  splendid  trees, 
which  rise  like  bare  poles  wiUi  an  um- 
brella at  top,  and  studded  here  and 
there  with  beautiful  verauda'd  cot- 
tages, and  villas  with  gre^  dooraand 
brass  knockers. 

Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  an- 
tipodical  paradise  less  worthy  of  oar 
admiration.  They  are  amiable  and  de- 
lightful as  the  brotherhood  of  Mr 
Owen*s  ParallelcKrams,  and  the  po- 
lished manners  of  the  higher,  and  pri- 
xnittve  simplicity  of  the  lower  orders, 
lealise  a  sort  of  modem  Arcadia,  really 
quite  charming  to  contemplate /rom  a 
diHgnee.  All  the  disagreeable  impedi- 
ments to  the  freedom  of  European  so- 
ciety, are  strangers  to  t(ie  el^ant  and 
refined  circles  of  colonial  hauUton; 
and  nowhere  is  the  *'  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul"  eigoyed  in  more 


enviable  and  unrestrained  freedom, 
than  in  the  coteries  of  the  Sydney  blue- 
stockings.  The  age  of  gold  has  come 
again.  It  is  in  Botany  Bay.  that  the 
first  dawning  of  Mr  Edward  Irvinif s 
Millennium  may  be  observed  streak- 
ing the  horizon.  In  that  distant 
Pi^gah  of  the  unoodly,  crime  and  po- 
verty are  known  but  by  report  There 
is  plenty  in  the  cottage,  tfid  deganee 
in  the  cnateau.  The  very  ooDviets  be- 
come valuable  members  of  society; 
'  and  against  a  crowd  of  latent  rinecme 
virtues,  litde  can  be  opposed  beymid 
a  natural  and  pardonable  perseveranee 
in  their  pristine  transoceanic  partiali- 
ty for  diam-drinktng  and  tobacco. 
~  Among  a  pooulation  so  select  and 
virtuous,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  informed 
that  European  diseases  are  senerafly 
unknown.  Gout  and  fevers  nave  Bot 
•been  imported,  and  the  Australian  no- 
sology is  hapj^y  shorn  of  aU  those 
more  terrible  features  trinoh  we  of  tfie 
nmrthem  pole  have  been  fiOed  to  r&> 
gard  with  fearful  apprdienaion.  There 
are  such  things  indeed  as  bile  and 
dysfiepsia^  and  internal  tiiflammatiopa 
are  very  frequently  fktal ;  but  the  for- 
mer of  these  commonly  proceeds  from 
dining  **  not  wisely,  but  toowdl^^on 
4he  fat  flaps  of  a  saddle  of  kangaroo^ 
and  the  latter  fhim  over  copious  liba- 
tions of  the  indigenous  whidry.  But 
the  people  of  Botany  are  too  good  to 
be  shorUlived ;  ana>  proceeoUnff  in 
their  virtuous  csreer,  they  flouriili  to 
a  green  old  age,  generally  competing 
tneir  century  boore  their  bones  are 
laid— fio#  vnth  those  of  thdr  rcspecU 
able  fathers,  but  in  a  virgin  gcave 
aome  fifteen  or  twenty  thonmndmtlss 
distant,  as  the  crow  1 
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Sodi  k  ihit^jfgBneftX  dmncter  of  Um 
deicriptioiii  given  of  this  bourne  from 
whence  few  trayeUers  retnni,  by  those 
literary  gentlemen  whom  &Toarable 
drcumstanoei  hare  again  enabled  0 
revisit  their  native  land ;  but,  indi- 
bed  as  we  are  to  yield  implicit  cre- 
dence to  their  assertions^  we  fear  their 
sweeping  praises  will  be  found  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  more  parti- 
eular  and  minute  details  into  which 
Jhey  are  led  to  enter,  in  the  course  of 
^eir  very  amusing  volumes.  In  these 
details  we  are  furmshed  with  the  very 
premises  from  which  their  most  ques- 
tionable conclusions  have  been  diawn, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  decide  how 
far  they  are  agreeable  to  evidence,  and 
bow  (u  the  sounder  judgment  of  the 
author  has  been  warped  by  partialities 
and  prejudices,  of  which  perhaps  he 
was  unconscious. 

^  We  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  writers  in  question  have 
considerably  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  interest  with  which  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  is  regarded  in  the 
mother  country.  They  evidently  wish 
to  sink  and  hustle  into  the  back  ground 
all  those  peculiarities  of  chmcter, 
circumstance8,and condition,  by  which 
their  fiivourite  nwpk^n  stands  honoura- 
bly distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tha 
world.  l¥ere  the  population  of  that 
novel  and  nondescript  settlement  real- 
ly men  selected  at  haaard  f?om  the 
oommon  mass  of  society-^air  avenge 
specimens  of  the  dasses  in  this  coun^ 
try  from  which  they  were  takoi-^we 
really  ahould  feel  little  interest  about 
them  or  their  concerns;  and  assuring 
them  once  for  all  of  our  wishes  that 
the  colony  in  some  two  or  Uiree  cen- 
turies might  turn  out  better  stocked 
than  at  present,  both  with  money  and 
morality,  leave  them  to  explore  the 
Blue  Monntsins  at  their  leisure,  and 
hunt  emus  and  kangaroos,  and  grow 
wool  and  mutton,  undittuii)ed  by  anv 
fears  or  anxieties  on  their  account  It 
la  only  because  they  confessedly  con- 
stitute the  most  raanlly  and  villainous 
population  that  were  ever  congregated 
toeetber  on  the  sivfaoe  of  this  habit- 
ame  ^obe ;  because  ibt  colony  is  a 
sort  of  moral  Cloadna,  into  which  the 
▼enr  scum  and  refuse  of  society  is  pe- 
riodically discharged;  because  they 
are  the  most  murderous,  monstrous, 
debased*  burglarious,  bnUified,  laroe- 
IMNis,  felonious,  and  piokpocketous  set 
af  scoundrels  that  eKf  tiod  the  earth ; 
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because  wo  are  aeenatomed  to  look  oa 
Botany  Bay  as  the  alternative  of  the 
Kallows,  tlttt  we  eare  one  pin  about  its 
Inhabitsnts  at  alL  As  mattevi  stand, 
we  feel  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn 
how  men  who  narrowly  escaped  hang« 
ing  in  this  hemisphere,  conduct  them« 
selves  in  another;  and  we  <^en  Mr 
Wentworth  or  Mr  Cunningham  wiUi 
precisely  such  feelings  as  we  do  the 
K ewgate  Calendar,  anxious  to  gain  as 
much  information  as  possible  with  re- 
gard to  a  dass  of  bdnss  with  whom  we 
feel  oursdves  bound  by  scarody  a  sin- 
^  link,  and  who  difl^  ioio  eoko  from 
the  mass  of  mankind  among  whom  we 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Anxious^ 
therefore,  as  we  are  to  satiate  our  ap- 
petite for  horrors  with  origind  uod 
piouant  details  of  rapine,  murder,  and 
suaden  death,  it  is  rather  mortifyiog 
to  find  oursdves  entirdy  baulked  in 
this  praiseworthv  ol^ject ;  and  that  Bo- 
tany Bav  is  on  ue  whole  more  virtu* 
ous  and  better  regulated  than  anvthing 
we  have  beai  accustomed  to  in  tnis  our 
own  enlightened  land  of  gospd  tracts 
and  Medoanics'  Institutions. 

We  only  object  to  this  because  the 
oocurraioe  has  beooiQe  too  prevalent 
and  uniform.  To  be  striking,  an  in« 
ddent  must  come  on  us  suddoily  and 
unawares.  Whenever  we  cdculi^  on 
its  appearance,  the  interest  and  exdte- 
ment  is  gone.  Thus  we  have  cut  the 
Newgate  Calendar  ever  since  Mrs  Fry 
has  succeeded  by  her  praiseworthy  lim 
hours  in  converting  downright  and 
unvarnished  febns  into  cantiiM;  hypo- 
crites ;  and  having  been  so  often  de- 
cdved  by  the  Annalists  of  Botany,  we 
serioudy  intendcuttingeverythingoon- 
nected  with  that  colony  for  the  fhtuie. 

Some  of  the  details  taken  singly  are 
amiw'^g  enough*  We  stare  on  learn- 
ing that  Mr  Hmy  Vaux,  immortslixed 
in  autobiography  as  thief,  pickpocket, 
and  bursar,  in  the  old  world,  has 
turned  saint  and  parson  in  the  new  ; 
apd  breathing  all  the  odour  of  saneti^, 
is  seen  hebdomaclally  in  the  nulpit, 
adorned  in  defied  toggery,  ana  deal- 
ing forth  slang  evangelism  to  the  covts 
of  his  congregation.  Another  gentle- 
man, somewhat  less  celebrated,  thou^ 
pobably  not  less  meritorious,  whom, 
Defore  tne  conunencement  of  his  vot- 
age,  we  remember  to  have  been  nu- 
loried  and  flagged  at  the  eart's-tail,  haa 
risen  in  the  umd  of  his  adoption  into 
wedth  and  eoosequence,  and  die- 
4H 
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Charges  the  duties  of  a  civil  magistrate 
with  honour  and  applause.  Mr  O'i 
iBallpran,  a  literary  gentleman,  trans* 
ported  for  the  friendly  endeavour  to 
lave  tenpence  to  his  correspondent  by 
franking  a  letter,  has  opened  an  Aca- 
demy in  Sydney,  ip  which  the  rising 
generation  may  acquire  an  early  taste 
for  classical  learning,  mmgled  no  doubt 
with  instructions  in  those  pure  practi- 
cal ethics,  in  which  Mr  0  Halloran  is 
known  to  be  so  intimately  versed. 

Such  occurrences,  abstractedly  taken, 
arc,  as  we  have  already  stated,  amu- 
sing enough,  and  would  be  still  more 
so  if  thev  stood  forth  in  somewhat 
bolder  relief,  and  claimed  our  wonder, 
ratlier  as  brilliant  exceptions  to  the 
usual  order  of  events,  than  mere  com- 
n^on-place  examples  of  its  prevalence. 
The  conversion  of  a  pickpocket  into  a 
Praise-God- Barebones — of  an  Euro- 
pean scoundrel  into  an  Australian 
Faint— is  certainly,  prima  facie,  one  of 
'those  events  which  cannot 

Overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  * 

*Withut  our  special  wonder ; 
but  when  the  connexion  of  sin  and 
sanctitv,  depravity  and  devotion,  h 
loncc  ^irly  established,  it  becomes, 
like  the  drder  of  the  seasons,  or  thte 
succession  of  light  and  darkness,  one 
of  those  phenomcrta  on  Which  we  cal- 
culate, and  regard  without  pleasure  or 
surprise. 

We  have  already  intimated,  how- 
ever, our  own  opinion,  that  the  details 
given  in  the  very  amusing  volumes  of 
Mr  Cunningham  will  scarcely  war- 
rant the  colouring  of  the  picture  Of 
primitive  innocence  and  simplicity,  to 
which,  we  fear,  with  somewhat  more 
enthusiasm  than  truth,  he  has  affixed 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  longer  waste  the 
Taluable  time  of  the  reader  by  any 
crude  observations  of  our  own,  but 
endeavour,  by  extracts  from  the  work 
Itself,  to  cnaole  him  to  judge  of  the 
real  state  of  colonial  morality. 

Mr  Cunningham,  then,  be  it  known 
to  all  those  who  are  yet  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  is  a  very  clever  person,  who 
has  made  several  voyages  to  Botany 
In  the  not  very  enviable  capacity  of 
surgeon  to  a  convict- ship,  and  beiiig 
mightily  taken  by  the  tone  and  pros- 
pects of  society  which  there  met  his 
observation,  has,  we  believe,  become 
proprietor  of  considerable  property  m 
the  colony.  Thus  interestea  in  its 
prosperity,  it  was  natural,  and  per- 
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haps  excusable,  tfaat  his  defix)eations 
of  men  and  manners  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption  should  be  aa  bright  and 
captivadng  as  a  dite  regard  to  prolwu 
biiity  would  allow.  But  we  have  al- 
ready kept  the  reader  too  long  in  iran^ 
sHtu  The  Blackwood  is  a  good  ship, 
but  not  famous  for  the  shortness  of 
her  voyages.  However,  land  is  ia 
sight,  and  taking  Mr  Cunningham 
for  our  pilof,  we  shall  steer  through 
the  difficult  navigation  of  SydiMf 
Cove,  and  land  our  passengers  on  ter^ 
ra  firma,  without  one  moment  fur- 
ther of  unnecessary  delay.  The  fol- 
lowing landscape,  which  first  strikes 
the  eye  of  the  stranger,  has  at  lesst 
the  merit  of  being  pleasantly  and 
sketchily  drawn  ;— 

**  Numbers  of  boats  loon  sorrooiiA 
the  Ship,  filled  with  people  anxious  tfi 
hear  news,  and  traffickers  with  fruit  and 
other  refreshments,  besides  watermen  t» 
land  passengers,  A  regular  establish- 
ment of  the  latter  description  has  long 
existed  here,  many  of  whose  members  for- 
merly plied  that  vocation  on  the  TbameSt 
and  among  whom  was  a  few  years  back 
numbered,  that  fomous  personage  once 
known  by  all  from  Westminster  Stairs  to 
Greenwich,  by  the  shouts  which  assailed 
liim  as  he  rowed  along,  of  '  Overboanl 
he  vent,  Overboard  he  vent  !*  King 
Boongarre,  too,  vrith  a  bbat-load  of  bb 
dingy  retainers,  may  possibly  honour  you 
witli  a  visit,  bedizened  in  his  varnished 
eot^ed'hat  of  *  Ibrfnal  eut,*  hte  goM-laeed 
blue  coat  (flanked  on  the  sfaouklers  by  a 
pair  of  OMfisy  epaulettes)  battoaed  close- 
ly  op,  to  evade  fibe  extrnvaganee  of  ia- 
dudiog  a  shirt  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
wardrobe;  and  his  bare  and  broad  plat- 
ter fe«t>  of  dull  cinder  hue*  spreading  out 
like  a  pair  of  sprawling  toads,  upon  the 
deck  before  you.  first,  he  makas  one 
solemn  measured  stride  from  the  gang- 
way, then,  turning  round  to  the  quarter- 
deck, lifts  up  hia  beaver  with  the  right 
hand  a  full  foot  froa>  his  head,  (with  all 
tlie  grace  and  ease  of  a  court  exquisite,) 
and  carrying  it  slowly  and  solemnly  for- 
wards to  a  full  arm's-length,  lowers  it  i|i 
a  gentle  and  most  dignified  manner  down 
to  the  very  deck,  following  up  this  mo- 
tion by  an  inflection  of  the  body  alraost 
equally  profound.  Advancing  slowly  in 
this  way,  his  hat  gracefully  poised  in  his 
hand,  and  his  phit  wreathed  with  many  a 
fantastic  smile,  he  bids  masta  welcome  to 
his  country.  On  finding  he  has  fairly 
grinned  himself  into  your  good  graces,  he 
formally  prepares  to  take  leave*  endea- 
vouring at  the  tane  ti«e  to  take  ffietwiss 
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«M  yo«  ar«  ino|biblj  Ims  willing  tq  pact 
withal-^namely,  a  portion  of  your  casH. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  thitt 
liis  majesty  condescends  to  thieve j  he 
only  solicits  the  loan  of  a  dump,  on  pre- 
tence of  treating  his  sick  gin*  to  a  cup  6f 
tea,  bnt  in  reality  with  a  view  of  treating 
kinuejf  to  a  porringer  of '  Cooper's  best,' 
to  which  hk  migesty  is  most  regally  de- 
Voted. 

"  Ton  land  at  the  Govemmeiit  Wharf 
,  an  tiia  right,  where  carts  and  porters  tin 
gienarally  on  the  look-out  for  jobs ;  and, 
4m  passing  aboat  fifty  yards  along  the  ave- 
mtOf  you  enter  Oeoige  Street,  which 
atretchea  on  both  hamis,  and  np  vhieh 
-towards  the  left  yoa  now  turn*  to  reach 
the  heaft  of  the  town.  Near, the  hav« 
lionr,  where  ground  is  very  valuables  thfi 
houses  are  u^iaUy  contiguoos,  like  those 
.of  the  towns  in  £iiglan4 ;  but,  generally 
epeaking,  ihe  better  sort  of  houses  ifi 
%dney  are  built  in  the  detache^l  cotta^ 
a^le^  of  white  freestone,  or  of  brick  plas- 
tered and  whitewafibed,  poe  or  two  sto- 
ries high,  wit^  verandas  in  front,  and  en- 
closed by  a  neat  wooden  paling,  lined 
occasionally  with  trim-pruned  geraniuqi 
hedges ;  they  have,  besides,  a  commodi- 
ous garden  attached,  commonly  decked 
out  with  f  ower^  and  teeming  with  cu^- 
nary  delicacies.  Into  the  enclosure  im- 
mediately around  the  house,  the  dogs  are 
usually  turned  at  night,  to  ward  oif  rogues 
— «nd  uncompromising,  vigilant  watch- 
men they  certainly  are,  paying  little  of 
that  respect  to  genteel  exterior  which 
their  better-bred  brethren  in  Englaivd 
are  so  apt  to  demonstrate.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  neither  paved  nor  lighted 
at  present;  but  the  general  dryness  ^f 
our  climate  and  durable  composition  9f 
our  streets  render  paving  unnecessary; 
while  an  elegant  set  of  lamps  is  now  a^ 
tually  in  progress,  to  be  placed  diagott- 
Ally  at  flft^  yards  distance ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  whiteness  of  our  hoases  and  clear- 
iiess  of  our  sky,  an  illumination  will  thiis 
be  e4A*cted  equalling  some  of  the  best- 
iighted  London  streets.  Although  all  you 
•ate  are  ^gMsh  ftices,  end  yon  hear  no 
other  langiiage  but  English  spoken,  yet 
yon  aeon  become  aware  you  are  in  a 
country  very  ditfetent  from  England,  by 
the  Boaber  of  pairota  and  other  birds  of 
strange  note  aiud  phuiage  which  you  ob- 
MTve  hangfaig  at  so  many  doors,  and 
ciigefuls  of  whieh  you  will  soon  see  ez- 
pofed  for  sale  aa  yon  proceed.  Hie  go- 
vernment gangs  of  convicts,  also,  march- 
Ing  backwards  and  forwarda  from  their 
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work  in  dngle  mlHtary  fUe,  and  t^e  soU- 
tary  ones  straggllijg  here  and  there,  witt 
their  white  woollen  Paratnatta  frocks  and 
trowsers,  or  grey  or  yellow  jackets,  with 
duck  overalls,  (the  different  styles  of 
dress  denoting  the  oldness  or  newness  of 
their  arrival,)  all  daubed  over  with  broad 
an'ows,  P.  B.'s,  C  B.*s,  and  various  nu- 
merals in  black,  white,  and  red;  with 
perhaps  the  jail-gan^  straddling  sulkily 
by  in  their  jingling  leg-chains,  tell  a  tafe 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  At  the 
comers  of  streets,  and  before  many  of  the 
doors,  fruit-stalls  are  to  be  seen,  teeming, 
in  tiieir  proper  seasons,  with  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  plums,  apples,  pear% 
&c.,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

**  Sydney,  from  the  scattered  state  of 
its  buildings,  necessarily  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  stretching  from  Dawes 
Point,  in  the  line  of  George  Street,  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  /  and,  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  on  the  left,  across  tliat 
on  the  right,  (quite  to  Darling  Harbour 
beyond,)  about  one-fifth  of  that  distance 
in  breadth.  The  houses,  being  generally 
constructed,  as  has  been  said,  of  white 
freestone,  pr  of  brick  plastered,  bave, 
owing  to  the  tasteful  manner  in  wbich 
they  are  built  and  omamcLted  around,  a 
light,  airy,  and  exhilarating  appearance* 
Tiie  streets  are  commonly  named  after 
the  various  governors,  secretaries,  and 
other  public  officers,'  who  have  borne 
sway  among  us;  tlius  we  bave  Phillip, 
Hunter,  King,  Bligh,  Macquarrie,  Bris- 
bane, 0*Connel,  Krskine,  Campbell,  and 
Goulbum  streets ;  the  last  of  which  is 
gravely  pointed  out  by  the  Sydney  wags 
as  remarkable  for  no  burglary  'ever  ha- 
ting been  committed  In  it ;  but  the  mys- 
tery is  soon  unravelled  on  finding  that 
k^does  not  coiftain  a  single  house, — be- 
ing, IQce  many  similar  instances  iti  Ame- 
rica and  this  colony  too,  merel/  a  street 
in  maicipation,** 

The  author  has  advanced  but  a  few 
pages  into  the  bowels  of  hia  first  vo« 
lume,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
begin  hia  vouchinga  for  the  moral  pa- 
rity of  hia  fellow  colonista.  Take  the 
following  aa  a  taste;  we  can  promise 
the  reader  much  more  of  a  aimil^r 
kidpey  :— 

**  The  jail  is  a  o^ost  wretched  stmc- 
tnre,  situated  in  George  street ;  but  an- 
other commodious  one  is  now  building 
on  the  South-head  road.  The  Court- houfe 
for  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  staitils 
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do«  to  St  PhiiipX  fronting  Hyde  Fvlu 
Vihm  ftroHiog  throogh  the  itreeti  of 
Sfdney  on  llrat  landings  very  tbgular  ro- 
flcctkmi  will  natunlly  introde  upon  tba 
Biiiidt  on  perceinog  the  perfect  safely 
with  which  you  may  jo$Ue  through  the 
crowds  of  individnals  now  sufferings  or 
who  hare  suffered,  the  punishment  award- 
ed by  the  law  for  their  offences :  men 
banished  often  for  the  deepest  crimes^ 
and  with  whom,  in  England,  you  would 
ahudder  to  come  in  contact  Elbowed 
by  some  ihuring  highwayman  on  your  left 
band,  and  rubbed  should^  with  by  eren 
a  more  desperate  burglar  on  your  right 
— •  footpad  perhaps  stops  your  way  in 
front,  and  a  pickpocket  pyuihes  you  b^ 
bind,— «11  rttired  from  their  wonted  vo- 
cations, and  now  peacefully  complying 
with  the  tasks  imposed. upon  them,  or 
following  quietly  up  the  eren  path  poii^ 
ed  out  1^  honest  industry. 

*<  But  nothing  will  surprise  you  more 
than  the  quietn^  and  order  wuidi  pre- 
vail in  the  streets,  and  the  security  where- 
with you  may  perambulate  them  at  all 
bours  of  the  night,  indifferently  watched 
as  they  are,  and  possessing  so  many  con- 
venient situations  wherein  robbers  may 
conceal  themselves,  pounce  upon  you, 
and  mak^  their  etcapo  with  their  booty^ 
without  even  a  chance  of  detection.  1 
have  frequently  been  out  at  very  late 
hours,  and  passed  throitgh  many  gloomy 
portions  of  the  town,  but  never  met  with 
a  moment's  interruption.  Indeed,  a  street 
robbery  is  a  most  rare  occurrence.  Petty 
thefts  and  burglaries  are  mudi  more  fre- 
quent, b^t  these  also  are  insignificant  in 
•mount.  Even  robberiea  of  masters  by 
convict  servants  are  for  from  being  com- 
mon, and  more  if  generally  made  of  these 
than  their  magnitnde  in^riniacaUy  d^ 
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«  There  ia  much  maiveU  end  aome 
adroitness  in  the  tseociation  selected 
by  the  a^thor  in  the  following  sen- 
tence for  Botany  Bay.  *^  New  South 
Wales,"  saya  1^  Cfinninffhun,  (page 
108,)  **  and  Merino  wool! !  are  ao  in- 
timately  aasodated,  that  I  never  spoke 
of  the  first  to  a  stranger  but  he  start- 
ed the  subject  of  Merino  wool  imme- 
diately after,  aa  a  matter  of  course," 
Now,  with  all  deference  to  Mr  Cun« 
siingham,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that, 
in  our  experience,  the  moat  interest-i 
ing  and  inseperable  association  widi 
Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  the  one 
he  has  so  ingeniously  selected,  and  we 
fearlessly  j^geour  character  as  acute 
observers  of  men  and  manners^  that 
ior  one  maft  in  whom  t)ie  name  calls 


up  the  idea  of  Merino  wool,  there  i 
mnety-nine,  of  "  imag^tion  all  ooi 

K^  who  think  only  of  ropes,  gih- 
arson,  burglary,  kan^puooa, 
(Seorge  Barrington,  imd  Governor 
Macqusirrie.  vLlfx  Cunningham  is 
inclined  for  a  bet  on  this  matter,  kt 
him  name  bia  sum,  and  deposit  bis 
stakea  widi  his  publisher. 

The  following  diort  extract  will 
ahow  that  the  respectable  colonists  ia 
Botany,  in  qiite  of  the  prevalence  of 
Evangdism,  do  not  rest  m  oadiatuilH 
ed  seourity.  Their  esrthly  trsMorcs, 
it  would  smpear,  require  aome  looking 
after ;  ana  should  we  ever  txj  a  wp^ 
eolation  to  the  colonies,  it  should 
consist  neither  of  skates  nor  wanning^ 
pans,  but  sted-tram  and  sprii^-guns 
^tbe  Edinburgh  Heriew,  Mr  lucb- 
ard  Martin,  and  all  other  Irish  and 
Scotch  canters,  notwit]istanding. 

*  Brick  walls,  however,  aflbrd  but  a 
sorry  defence  against  our  e3q>ert  aid  tn- 
genkms  burglars,  who  will  pidc  a  bole 
through  one  of  sudi  in  a  very  few  mlnntes^ 
—no  part  of  a  house  being  safe ;  back, 
fitmt,  and  gable,  proving  adl  equally  in- 
viting. They  wUl  effect  their  brieach 
with  a  celerity  and  a  silence  which  few 
new-comers  fed  disposed  to  give  credit 
to,  un^il  they  awake  some  morning  vest- 
less  and  bootless,  and  on  prying  round 
in  quest  of  their  stray  habfliments^  find 
themsdves  unexpectedly  assisted  hi  the 
search  by  thtfiiendfy  fece  of  daylight  now 
peeping  through  a  port-hole  in  dbe  wall, 
where  no  daylight  had  peeped  before 
Stone  walls  are,  therefore^  generally  pre- 
ferred for  warehouses  a^  stores^  where 
artides  of  value  have  to  be  deposited.** 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  pus- 
^  us  with  regsrd  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  we  confess  that  does  pun* 
zle  us  not  ^  littl^  Everything  di|s 
connected  with  it  we  can  undentand; 
but  how  the  devil  any  maQ  can  deep 
comfortably  in  his  bed,  knowing  thai 
he  is  surrounded,  even  in  his  own  fis- 
mily,  by  a  aet  of  the  moat  notorious 
fekms— fellows  who  would  cut  your 
throat  for  a  guinea,  ravish  your  wift, 
a  respectable  matron  of  fiftf*five,  sad 
stick  a  knife  in  the  gtsaard  of  little 
Tommy,  the  only  piUar  of  die  ftitore 
greatness  of  your  house,  vrith  aa  little 
compunction  as  your  cook  would  tnias 
a  pig  or  skewer  a  wild  dude,  does  ap* 
pear  to  us  one  of  those  extraordinarj 
{iroUems  on  which  reason  and  reilec« 
tton  in  vain  endeavour  to  cast  any 
light.    In  S^xHknd,  the  vtfvy  idsa  of 
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_  A  iSbki,  Bol  to  laj  bur* 
^MT,  in  a  jNirishy  ^Piroold  set  a  whde 
countrj-side  in  an  aproar ;  bat  think 
of  a  pariih^  of  whioi  the  whole  po« 
polation  are  habit  and  repute  thierea  1 
to  say  the  rerybest  of  them  and  their 
enormitles^why,  thtf  Tery  thought  is 
enough  to  make  our  too  too  solid 
flesh  dissolve  *itsdf  in  cuM  cbmmT 
perspiration.  We  should  like  to  kiK>w 
what  securitv^  in  such  a  state  o£  so- 
^tr,  a  man  can  have,  either  for  his 
gold  watch  or  his  silTcr  snuff«bos? 
Should  you  accidentally  forget  your 
tattler  below  your  pillow  in  a  monw 
ing,  it  is  gone— gone, .  irrecoTerably 
gone;  and  leave  yo^  bo^  on  your 
table  when  yoi^  go  oi;t  pdinK— the 
invaluable  box  which  your  boeom 
friend  Tom  Perkins  left  you  in  his  - 
win— and  firom  that  moment  the  last 
memorial  of  departed  worth  is  lost  to 
you  for  ever.  Then  your  purse,  your 
gardevin,  and  your  tea-caddy^  gife  oon« 
tinually  exposed  to  depredation ;  your 
very  wanlrobe  is  insecure,  and  yoo 
run  the  risk  every  morning  of  find* 
ing  that  your  best  psir  of  corduroys 
have  falloi  premature  victims  to  tae 
exorbitant  rapacity  of  a  furtive  valet. 
No.  All  Mr  Cunninfffaam's  argu* 
tnents  are  to  us  a  dead  letter.  We 
shall  never  emigrate  to  Botan  v  Bay. 

To  do  justice,  however,  to  tne  book, 
we  should  now  fairly  state,  that,  not* 
withstanding  mu^  prolixity  of  detail 
on  matters  stupid  and  uninterestinff 
enough,  and  many  specimens  of  bad 
taste  and  abortive  wit,  it  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  light  and  ame* 
»ble  reading.  In  wadii^  throng  it, 
we  vrere  several  times  m  danger  of 
getting  bogsed,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  issuing  directions  to  Mungo,  our 
black  tea-boy,  to  toss  it  into  the  gsrret 
lumber*room,  (that  bourne  from 
whence  90  traveler  returns,)  where  U 
might  have  lain  to  all  eternity  with 
Reuben  Apsley,  Almack's,  Vivian 
Grey,  tt  hoe  gtnms  omiitf  of  trashy 
daman;  bat  casting  a  few  rapid 
and  pernective  glances  on  its  pern, 
we  cau^^t  occasional  glimpses  m  bet- 
ter thinigs,  and  the  book  now  stands 
half-bomid  in  calf  on  the  topmost 
ahelf  of  tha  book-case  that  contains 
our  light  resding,  hard  by  the  Are- 
place  of  our  library.  We  shall  give 
an  extract  or  two  in  illustration  of  our 
o^nion.  We  shall  select  one  which 
nves  rsther  a  melancholy  account  of 
uiat  moral  debassnent  in  tha  Abori« 
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ginea  of  the  coont^,  v^rfdi  imeramrsa 
with  mch  Europeans  as  those  with 
whom  they  are  condemned  to  mingle, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  remov^ 
In  the  crimes  of  dvilixation  they  are 
alreadv  adepts ;  to  its  better  ooneomi« 
tants  they  are  yet— and  are  apparently 
kmg  destined  to  remain — strangers. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayinff,  that 
ihe  ignorance,  the  vices,  and  tne  un« 
reclaimed  barbarism  of  these  imhappy 
tribes^  after  so  lonff  an  occupation  of 
their  country,  attaches  a  stigma  to  the 
^laracterof  the  British  Government 
which  w^  tru9t  wiU  soon  be  removed, 

*>  In  no  portion  of  our  ttnitoiyhava 
our  aboi^ines  made  nodi  progrsss  fai 
dvfllsation,  and  in  none  less  than  wkhfai 
some  hnndred  miles  rpond  Sydney,"^ 
those  to  the  north  (aadthoastothesonth 
too»  if  we  Buty  bdieve  aeeovnta)  matsri* 
ally  eaeaUing  oar  old  ne^ghboors.  At 
Foit  Stephens,  nortberiyy  commences  a 
better  order  of  thii^aaMNig  tha  tribeai 
tomethfaig  of  ehlelbdBship  beiag  appa- 
rent,  and  all  of  them  haildteg  eooObrtable 
huts  of  tea-tree  hark,  capable  of  eootain. 
Ing  a  number  of  persons,  whidi  Uiey 
dean  dally.  The  Fort  Stepheas  naUves 
have  hi  &et  dvilised  in  some  respects 
those  of  Newcastle,  by  their  matual  in- 
tercoorse;  for  the  latter  are  certainly  a 
superior  race  to  those  of  the  hiterk>r,aad 
Mvy  soperior  to  those  about  FMt  Jack* 
son.  At  Western  Portland  other pteoea 
sontherly  also^  itte  said  that  the  nativea 
eonstroct  comfDrtaMe  huts  and  even  vH* 
h^s  to  reside  hiy— a  point  whefein  bmmi 
appears  first  to  elevate  and  dlsttogolsh 
himself  shove  the  eeamoa  braleeNi^ 
tkm ;  but  to  this  pofait  oar  €>mktdm4 
tribes  have  never  yet  aUdned,  st91  eo». 
tsatbg  themselves  with  the  shelter  al- 
folded  by  the  enchanted  BMBsioa  of  H»> 
dRwas,  'With  roof  of  dr  snd  walla  of 
wind,*— agood  flre^  and  a  dip  of  barii, 
or  boogh,  placed  to  wtaidwarA  for  shsUsf^ 
gratiiyfaig  their  BMstesaltedwishai.  In. 


r  to  the  shdter  of  a  hateveaiaa 
•oM  dgh^  as  was  fhUy  proved  when  Go- 
yeraor  Macyianie  haawindy  hot  unavaUr 
higly  boilt  a  village  for  thdr  reddenea, 
which  was  soon  soflSamd  to  foil  faito  de^ 
ooy^Kiag  Booogane  appeariof  to  thiak 
very  lightly  of  the  governor's  jodgmeat 
in  providing  soch  a  hamlet,  by  the  coa* 
temptoons  shrug  he  gave  hi  replying  toa 
question  «  how  he  liked  the  houiea  T 
*  Muny  boodgetee,  (very  good,)  masm, 
*po»e  he  roMH'* 

•*  The  natiTOs  throughout  the  oeonfy 
of  Cumbedand  have  bcoome  so  moch  da* 
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peadeol  tKfkm  tte  ivUtM,  that  witfaom 
wka  tbey  beg^.  cam,  or  8ted»  the;  opold 
not  well  €B^  The  Sydne^f  tribes' livn 
chiefly  bf  fishiiig,  Mng  supplied  with* 
hooke  end  Unea  bj  individuals  in  the  townt 
to  whoai  thej  bring  all  the  fish  th^. 
ealchy  receiviDg  payment  in  old  dothef^ 
bread,  and  rum, 

**  The  most  disgraeeftil  scenes  of  de«' 
baochery  originating  from  the  traffic  vii, 
the  last- mentioned  article  bare  subsistedf 
hitherto  mirestrained,  to  which  it  ialio^ 
ped  our  present  excellent  governor  will 
speedily  put  an  end.  Personal  prostitu- 
tion among  those  associating  with  the 
whites  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  the 
ImsbaiNb  dlsposiogof  the  faTOors  of  their 
wfvM  Co  the  convict-senrants  for  a  slioe 
of  bread  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  chil« 
dues  produced  by  this  intercourse  are  ge« 
nenUy  SBsriAoed,  as  is  also  one  of  the 
ohiMran  in  twin  eanes  the  hoabaada  nam 
aUy  eofiMsciag  the  death  of  tho  formoi^ 
and  want  of  sufficient  sustenance  oonit 
peUhigtiM  mothers  to  hiU  the  latter.  On 
Booiigaiwe  being  once  remoBstraCcd  witk 
for  aUowmg  a  woaian  to  destroy  « twin? 
child,  he  afaragged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
merely  said,  ^jadlmHig^Ke(noi  80^)m 
a  pkkamuu^,*  but  made  no  subsequeol 
cflbrts  to  cheek  Che  practice. 

**  The  women,  ererywhere  that  I  haf^ 
•een*  wrap  thcmeelves  in  some  species  ol 
ehwk  made  of  oppossnm  skinsi.or  else  la 
A  UMiet;  but  the  men  walk  csrelessly 
■boot  ^Bite  naked,  frithoot  betraying  the 
least  shame;  erea  many  at  this  day  pa* 
fading  Iha  streets  of  Sydney  in  notund 
MotuBBC^«r 'With  •  pair  of  breeches  pro» 
tdbtfidsnglingiomwi  their iiecfts,  which  the 
■odusS  wiaaing'donor  latended  to  be  apr 
filed  alsewherok  ItieaoMsingtOBeethe 
•eoBscqueatial  ■wagger  of  some  of  -these 
•ihigy  dandies*  as  they  paoe  loidly  up  our 
-etreelay  with  •  imddi^  twiriiog  in  tliehr 
IdMk  paWB.  Vo  Bood-Street  ejigmiHtg 
Mold  ape  thO'^Bsat  man  betle^ibr  none 
<—  batter  mimios  of  Iheif  supetmrs  i  oor 
-adloBisifliimatittdfnwakaminciag  it  past 
thesonndrapirieflteNM^  or  Uikivg  with 
4hem  earetossly  face  to  la«e»  aa  if  aneoiip 
ooiooaof  their  Di|dity^«-while  Iho  modeat 
wiMP^oMMPf  a^  gaggle,  hkMh,  cover  their 
.•yea  with  their  floger%  and  hony  confix 
aedlyby. 

•*  All  thaaativesjroand  Sydney  nndeo- 
•atssid  Epglish  well,  and  spesk  it  tooi  ao 
ae  to  be  pnderstood  by  residents.  The 
BBUngsgate  alang  they  certainly  have  ao- 
qalred  in  perfection,  and  no  white  need 
•Msk  of  oompetiag  a^thihem  in  abuae  or 


CMor. 


hard  swaaring,  aaonirtnttamalaf  which 
floars  from  their  moatha  as  long  as  their 
aatagonist  remains  before  them ;  it  is  oC 
no  ttse  for  him  to  reply^  bis  words  beini^ 
quickly  drowned  la  the  rour  of  pvr^ga 
i^  coatemptuous  appellatioos.  I  have 
elten  stood  fpr  %  considerable  time  wit*, 
iiessing  c<yitest^  oC  this  kind,  our  native^ 
^yrs  invariably  fprcing  their  opponeota 
to  TetX(fgnAep  while  the  instant  Uad^. 
Rcrceives  whily  beating  fi  retreat,  he  to-. 
dferates  after  l)in)— '  Go  along,  you  dam 
rascal ;  go  along,  you  dam  scoundrel ;  go' 
along,  you  dam  blackguard !'  exalting  his 
voice  as  bis  enemy  Retires.  But  should 
^is  volley  of  abuse  provoke  '  white  feU 
Ipw*  to  run  up  and  offer  to  strike  hiai« 
'  blacfy*  would  dare  him  *  to  the  scratch,* 
threatening  him  with  the  jail  and  4fasM 
Werda^  ifbe  attempted  it.  The  wisest 
course,  perhaps,  is  to  turn  a  comer  and 
get  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
even  esGsping  into  a  house  and  shutting 
the  door  is  ho  pratection,  as  some  of  the 
most  deely-tongued  will  sometlraes  halloo 
in  at  the  window,  or  even  through  the 
key.hole,  as  long  as  they  think  yoa  are  ia 
hearing.  Their  common  practice  of  fight* 
ing  amongst  themselves  is  stiil  with  the 
waddie,f  each  alternately  stooping  tha 
bead  to  receive  the  other's  Uows,  until 
one  tumbles  down,  it  being  considered 
cowardly  to  evade  a  stroke.  Most  of 
them,  however,  can  *  show  off*  in  th^ 
pme  Beiehv  ftylei  and  indeed  I  onca 
witnessed  fi  battle  in  the  streeU  wheca 
the  attitudes  and  tqitaring  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  London  ring,  many 
we\l-put-in  blows  too  being  exchanged^ 
^ough  certainly  there  was  much  more 
chc^ffiTig  thBOfghting  in  the  case, — an  ac- 
tive  humorous  little  boy  appearing  to  turn 
the  whole  into  ridicule  by  dancing  round 
and  between  the  combatants  with  un* 
couth  grimaces  and  gestures,  flourishing 
his  waddie  and  singing  in  accompaniment 
to  his  pranks. 

*•  As  beggars,  die  whole  worid  win  not 
produce  their  match.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt  to  coax  you,  but  rely  on  inceosani 
importunity ;  following  yoa,  side  by  side* 
from  street  to  street,  as  constant  u  your 
shadow,  pealing  in  your  ears  the  nevea- 
ceasuag  sound  of '  Massa,  g^  me adam! 
maasa,  gim  me  a  dam  1'  (dump.)  If  yaa 
have  the  fortitude  to  nmtjuemfyt  on  two 
or  three  assaults,  yon  may  enjoy  ever  after 
a  life  of  immunity ;  but  by  ooce  complj/ini, 
jon  entail  upon  yourself  a  plague  which 
yoa  will  not  readily  throw  o^  every  gift 
only  serving  to  embolden  them  in  ma- 
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kihg  8atike<tusit  deniMfl,  mi4  With  ttm 
gretter'  pertefennce.  Neither  are  their 
wiflbet  iBOdefitely  gratified  on  this  he«4 
«^es8  tbftif  a  dump  (fifteen pence)  seU 
dom  proTing  fatisfactory.  When  walking 
out  one  morning,  I  accidentally  met  a 
young  scion  of  our  blaclc  tribes,  on  turn- 
ing the  comer  of  the  house,  who  saluted 
me  with  '  Good  morning,  sir,  good  morn- 
ing ;*  to  which  I  in  like  manner  respond- 
ed, and  was  proceeding  onwards,  When 
my  dingy  acquaintance  arrested  my  atten- 
tion by  his  loud  vodferation  of  *  Top,  tir, 
I  want  to  peak  to  you.*—*  Well,  what  if 
it  ?•  said  I — *  Why,  yo«  know,  1  am  yonr 
$ervttnt,  and  yon  have  nererpaid  roe  yet.*  . 
— <  The  devil  yon  are  !*  responded  I;  <  it 
b  the  first  time  I  knew  of  it,  for  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  seeing  your  face  before.'— 

•  O  yes,  I  am  your  servant,*  replied  he, 
very  resolutely ;  *  don't  1  top  about  Mas* 
sa  1*8  house,  and  boil  the  kettle  for 
you  sometimes  in  the  morning?'  I 
forthwith  put  my  liand  in  my  pocket,  and 
gave  him  all  the  halijpence  I  had,  which 
I  left  him  carefully. counting,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  my  walk ;  but  l>eforB  advancing 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  my  ears  were  again 
assailed  with  lo^  shouUOf  <  Hallo !  top, 
top !'  I  turned  round,,  and  observed  mjf 
friend  in  '  the  dark  suit*  beckoning  with 
his  hand,  and  walking  very  leburely  to-, 
ward  me.  Thinking  he  was  dispatched 
with  some  message,  I  halted,  but  as  he 
walked  on  as  slowly  as  if  deeming  I  ought 
rather  to  go  to  him  than  be  eome  to  me, 
I  forthwith  returned  to  meet  bin ;  but  on 
reaching  close  enough,  wluit  was  my  «sco- 
nishment  on  his  holding  out  the  haU^noe 
in  his  open  hand,  and  addresshig^  me  ixra 
loud,  grumbling,  demanding  tone,  with, 

*  Why,  this  is  not  enough  to  bay  a  loaf ! 
yon  must  give  me  roore.'-^'  llien  buy 
half  a  loaf,*  said  I>  wheeling  about  and 
resuming  my  walk,  not  without  a  good 
many  hard  epithets  in  retoni  from  the 
kettle-boiler* 

**  Toward  the  Hawkesbury  and  Cow-pas- 
tnre,  the  aborigines  are  not  near  so  deba- 
sed as  around  Sydney,  and  most  of  them 
will  live  in  huts,  if  they  are  built  for  tliem. 
lUny  of  these  too  will  work  at  harvest, 
and  attend  to  other  matters  ainnit  the 
farm,  having  been  brought  up  from  in- 
fancy among  the  farming  wliites;  but  their 
working  is  only  by  flti  and  starts,  little 
dependence  being  to  be  placed  thereon. 
Several  are  employed  and  paid  as  consta- 
bles, and  many  now  retained  on  clothes 
and  rations,  in  punuance  of  Governor 
Darling's  admirable  regulations^  for  track- 
ing thieves  and  bush'Orangers.  like  all 
human  beings  similarly  situated,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  acuteneas  of 


their  external  seaiee,  tfiar  powess 
•ipg  qoickoeea  of  ^  and  eac^  traciog  ^ 
inaa's  footstep  with  perfect  ease  throi^ 
every  descriptien  of  country,  provided  it 
is  only  sufficiently  recent,  and  that  no  raio 
has  fidlen  in  the  interval.  They  will  gues% 
too,  very  correedy,  how  hmg  the  indivi- 
dual has  passed,  and  tell  whether  it  is  the 
bare  footstep  of  a  white  or  a  black  mao, 
by  the  nature  of  the  impretsion.  1  evea 
knew  an  instance  where  the  tracker  pro« 
Dounced  the  robber  to  be  Itnock-kneed ; 
and  Ims  surmise  turned  out  to  lie  just. 
Hie  thieves  will  often  wade  up  rividet% 
or  set  fire  to  the  grus,  to  throw  the  na- 
tives off  their  track,  bo  sensible  are  they 
what  vigilant  porsuen  diey  have  to  deal 
with ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  will 
separate  and  make  off  in-different  routei» 
to  eonf^ise  them.** 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  tliese 
volumes  equally  amusing  with  those 
we  have  selected,  but  tne  work  has 
been  already  so  thoroughly  bldwn  up« 
on  by  the  ti^*rag  and  bob-tail  of  Lon« 
don  Periodicals,  that  we  shall  not  con* 
tinue  our  extracts.  Mr  Cunningham 
is  rather  too  profuse  throughout  in 
uninteresting  statistica.  It  is  un« 
doubtedly  botb  useful  and  requisite 
to  give  every  possible  information  with  . 
r^;ard  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  . 
climate,  the  mineralogy,  botaMy,  zoo* 
logy  of  these  distant  regions,  (and  on 
many  of  these  tonnes  the  book  is  ud«* 
oommonlyme^gre  and  unsatisfactory,) 
but  there  is  no  earthly  occasion  to 
en^id  pages  ki  giving  an  account  of 
the  extent  of  Mr  M'Arthur's  sheep- 
walks,  or  the  plan  o£  Mr  M'Grogor'a 
farm  offices  and  pig*ttye.  There  are 
pretty  viUaaabont  Sydney,  we  do  not 
doubt,  rich^  a&  the  ekternal  beantiea 
of  whitewash  and  gfeen  paint,  and 
dis^ying  within  a  doe  allowanoe  of 
mafiogany  tables  and  cane-bottomed 
chairs;  out  with  the  particalara  of 
taste  and  dtoation  in  whidi  the  villa 
of  Mr  Hi^kins  difea  from  that  of 
Mr  Maloney,  we  imagine  few  readera 
in  this  country  are  deinrous  to  become 
acquainted. 

Mr  Cunningham  delights  to  indulge 
in  visionary  speculati<ms  on  the  future 
greatness  of  Australia.  If  such  ideas 
yield  that  gentleman  any  pleasure,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  destroy  the  web  he 
appeara  so  anxious  to  construct  for  his 
amusement  We  have  only  to  remark, 
that  in  everything  connected  with  po- 
litical economy,  he  betrays  a  degree 
of  ignorance  which  is  inexcoaabie  in 
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a  penoo  womef^kU  reroonekss  in  hit  thtt  when  tbe^  htre  dSfpnted  «n  the 

dogmaUnn  on  such  pointe.    On  the  dull  «nd  pleannt  matter  whidi  they 

iviK>le,  we  recommend  these  Tolumes  oontain,  they  will  diewiUioot  the 

to  onr  reeders  as  the  hest  and  most  smallest  inclination  to  read  anything 

readable  book  that  has  yet  been  pub-  further  connected  with  Botany  Bay  or 

lidbied  on  the  colony ;  assuring  them  its  inhabitants. 


SABBATH. 


Aptbe  a  weeic  ofresdess  care  and  toil. 
How  sweet  unspeakably  it  is  to  wake. 
And  see,  in  crimson,  through  the  lattice  break 
The  Sabbath  sun's  serene  and  holy  smile ! . 
In  hallow'd  quiet  human  stir  is  hush'd  ; 
Twould  almost  seem  that  the  external  world 
Felt  God's  command,  4nd  that  the  sea-waves  enrl'd 
More  bUndly,  making  music  as  they  rush'd.— 
In  the  still  silence,  from  the  summer  fields. 
Hark  to  the  small  birds  singing,  singing  oo. 
As  'twere  an  endless  anthem  to  the  Uurooe 
Of  Nature,  for  the  bounteous  stores  Ae  yields ; 
Yea !  for  the  Power  that  shdters  and  that  ^idds. 
Deep  adoration  inute  Earth  seems  to  own* 

II* 

Ip  earth  haUi  aught  diat  speaks  to  us  of  hea?cn, 
'Tis  when,  within  some  lone  and  leafy  dell, 
Sdemn  and  slow  we  list  the  SabbaUi  bell. 
On  music's  wings  through  the  dear  ether  driren  :— 
Doth  it  not  say  aloud^'^  Oh  man,  'twere  well 
Hither  to  come,  nor  walk  in  sins  unshriyen! 
Haste  to  this  temple ;  ddinn  je  shall  hear. 
Ye  who  are  sorrowful  and  nek  in  soul. 
Your  griefs  to  soothe,  your  downcastness  to  cheer. 
To  biml  affliction's  wounds,  and  make  you  whole: 
Come  here — come  here — though  like  the  Tynan  dye 
Guilt  hath  polluted  you,  yet,  white  as  snow. 
From  the  eternal  streams  that  hither  flow» 
Home  ye  shall  pass,  to  meet  your  Msker's  eye." 

in. 

SooTHiE  of  life,  physician  of  all  ail. 
Thou  more  than  reputatioD«  wealth,  or  power. 
In  the  soul's  garden  the  most  glorious  flower, 
Earth'alink  to  Heaven, Rdigion,  thee  1  hail  !— 
Than  Luxury's  domes,  where  thou  art  all  fbigot. 
Life's  end  and  object  quite  misundovtood. 
With  thee,  how  ftr  more^lest  the  lowliest  eot. 
The  coarsest  raiment,  and  the  simplest  food  I 
Oh !  may  not  with  the  heavenly,  noly  c«lm 
Of  Sabbath,  fhmi  our  hearts  thine  influence  dide ; 
But,  through  Life's  pOgrimage,  whate'er  betMe, 
May  o'er  our  path  thy  sweets  descend  like  balm  ; 
Ohl  may  the  Almighty  voice,  which  saith,  **  I  Am,** 
Be  ever,  through  Sin's  kbyrintb,  onr  guide. 
13 
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FALb'ic  hadi  our  kH  on  dayt  of  pleMitit  ctbte ; 

How  diffiereni  from  the  bl<x)d-8tam'd  times  o£yoK, 

When  prayer  was  broken  by  the  cannon's  roar. 

And  dc^-shrieks  mingled  with  the  dunral  psahn ! 

In  sacred  as  in  dvil  rights,  we  now 

Are  Freedom's  childrni ;  not  in  doubt  and  fcar« ' 

But  with  blest  confidence,  in  noonday  dear. 

At  Adoration's  shrine  the  knee  we  bow  : 

Soon  be  it  so  with  all ;— may  Christian  light. 

Diffusing  mental  day  item  looe  to  looe. 

Rescue  lorn  lands  from  Superstition's  UQ^t, 

Of  Earth  an  Eden  make,  and  reign  ahme  ; 

Then  man  shall  loathe  Uie  wrong,  and  drooie  the  light, 

Remone  and  moral  Uindnev  be  unknown. 


On  shores  far  fbreign,  or  remoter  seas, 
How  doth  the  wanderer  hail  thy  ireekly  lay. 
Blest  Sabbath !  and  how  pensiyely  surv^. 
In  thought,  his  native  dwelling  'mid  its  trees 
And  childhood's  haunts— and  noes  well  beloTed*- 
Friends  of  his  soul,  the  distant  and  the  dear ! 
Oh !  as  fond  Memory  scans  them  with  a  tear, 
,  He  feels  them  ever  mm  his  sight  removed : 
He  thinks  of  times^-would  they  eould  eome  again ! 
Sweet  times,  when  to  the  Temple,  hand  in  hand, 
In  concert  sweet,  in  his  far  fatherland. 
He  wont  on  Sabbath  moms  to  cross  the  plaiii  !— 
Tell  him.  Religion,  and  'twill  soothe  his  pain. 
All  yet  shall  meet  on  Heaven's  eternal  stiand. 


The  twilight  shades  are  darkening  o'er  the  dell ; 
In  the  red  west  the  sun  hath  diut  his  eye  ; 
And  stars  are  gathering  in  the  upper  sky» 
As,  with  a  pensive  soimd,  the  ciufew  bell 
Tolls  through  the  solemn  air,  as  'twere  fitfewell 
To  Heaven's  appointed  day  of  sanctity. — 
Scotland,  I  gliny,  that  throughout  thiy  bounds, 
(And  oh,  whilst  holy  canst  thou  be  unhleat  ?) 
Esch  Sabbath  is  a  jubilee  of  rest. 
And  prayer  and  praise  almost  the  only  sounds. 
Richer  and  prouder  other  lands  may  be ; 
But  while  the  world  endures,  be  this  thy  boast, 
(A  worthy  one,)  that  sunshine  silds  no  coast. 
Where  God  is  served  more  purdy  than  in  thee ! 
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In  common  with  the  nfttion  at  large, 
we  feel  much  cariosity  to  know  what 
course  will  he  taken  in  Parliament  hy 
those  who  are  caUed  the  Opposition. 
Knowing  nothing  of  what  they  wiU 
do,  we  will  hazard  a  few  specnlationB 
touching  what  they  ought  to  do.  They 
may  not  thank  us  for  labouring  to 
point  out  to  them  their  duty ;  but  if 
we  contribute  anything  towards  ma« 
king  the  country  sensible  of  what  their 
duty  is,  we  shall  not  labour  in  rain. 

Public  men,  at  present,  form  a  spec- 
tacle in  respect  of  parties  of  the  most 
uncouth  and  portentous  description. 
Passing  by  the  minor  parties  among 
them,  the  leading  ones  are  divided ; 
and  we  have  now  two  Whig  and  two 
Tory  parties.  Each  of  the  four  re- 
presents  itself  to  be,  in  essentials,  a 
distinct  party ;  and  it  is,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  involved  in  hostilitiea  with 
all  the  others.  The  two  Whig  ones 
are  fighting  for  the  command  of  the 
Whig  part  of  the  comnnmity,  and  are 
labouring  for  each  other's  extermina- 
tion as  leaders ;  the  two  Tory  ones  are 
doing  the  same  in  respect  of  the  Tory 
part  of  the  community.  There  is  but 
one  Whig  sceptre — ^there  is  but  one 
Tory  sceptre^and  two  candidates  are 
fiercely  contending  for  each.  A  Whig 
and  a  Tory  party  are  combined  to  form 
the  Ministry ;  they  are  warring  as  a 
whole  against  the  others  for  the  pos- 
session of  office,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment they  are  zealously  seeking  each 
other's  destruction.  A.Whig  and  a 
Tory  party  act  together  as  an  Opposi* 
tion,  and  while  they  are  doing  this 
they  are  on  various  matters  in  bitter 
contention. 

That  assemblage,  which  bears  the 
name  and  exercises  the  fuhctions  of 
the  Ministry,  has  such  an  incongru- 
ous appearance,  that  its  menials  actu- 
ally do  not  know  what  title  to  give  it 
They  tell  us  it  is  not  a  Whig  Minis- 
try,  and  it  is  not  a  Tory  Ministry, 
but  fiu-ther,  touching  its  name,  they 
cannot  speidc.  To  get  rid  of  the  di£i 
ficulty,  they  assert,  with  much  solem- 
nity, that  it  stands  on  the  principle  of 
^combining  the  able  men  ot  idl  parties 
— that  it  was  formed  without  any  re- 
gard to  party  distinctions,  and  with 
reference  only  to  ability  and  worth. 
They  and  their  masters  nave  certainly 
weighty  reasons  for  Ubouring  to  make 


the  country  betteve  thisy  but  they  will 
have  no  success.  The  country  willre- 
member,  that,  in  the  formation  of  Mr 
Canninjg's  Ministry,  not  a  thought  was 
entertaued  of  combining  the  able  men 
of  all  parties.  It  was  formed  to  make 
him  tne  Premier;  and  for  this  he 
compounded  it  of  sudi  Tories,  Whij^^s, 
and  Radiods  as  he  was  able  to  mdL 
up,  without  any  reference  to  ability. 
Such  a  compound,  made  on  sudi 
grounds,  naturally  exdtded  the  able 
and  honourable  men  (rf*  all  parties. 

Mr  Canning  died,  and  the  coi^tiy 
well  remembm  that  no  attempt  was 
then  made  to  form  the  Ministry  of  the 
able  men  of  all  parties.    Mr  Peel  and 
his  friends  are  a  more  able  and  power- 
fid  party  than  either  the  official  Whigs 
or  the  official  Tories.    They  are  the 
most  able  and  powerfid  party  in  the 
country ;  no  other  party  can  war  com- 
inrison  with  them  in  integrity  and 
virtue,  yet  not  the  least  effi>rt  was 
made  to  combine  them  with  the  Mi- 
nistry ; — ^no  endeavour  was  made  to 
alter  die  compound  ibrmed  by  Mr 
Canning.  The  Ministry  excludes  from 
office,  on  the  one  hana,  Mr  Peel  and 
his  friends ;  it  excludes,  on  the  other. 
Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  Mr  Brough- 
am, &c  &c ;  and  it  makes  a  dj^ier  of 
Mr  Tiemey.    It  excludes  nearly  aD 
the  more  eminent  Whigs,  as  wdl  as 
the  more  eminent  Tories :  It  excludes 
the  chief  part  of  the  talent  and  worth 
of  aU  parties.    A  man  possessing  no 
more  general  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience  than  Lord  Goderich,  is  the 
Prime  Minister ;  a  man  of  Mr  Huakis- 
son's  caliber  is  the  Ministerial  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  a  man 
untried,  and  almost  unheard  of  in 
public  life,  like  Lord  Dudley,  is  the 
Foreign  Secretary;  a  man  so  little 
known  as  Mr  Henries,  ia  the  Chan- 
eellOT  of  the  Exdiequer ;  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  as  new  to  the  national 
that  of  Mr  Lamb,  is  the  Irish  Secre- 
taiy.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
are  gravely  assured  that  the  Ministiy 
comprehends  the  able  men  of  all  par- 
ties! 

This  Ministry  not  only  excludes  at 
present,  but  it  stands  on  the  principle 
of  constantly  excluding,  the  able  men 
of  all  parties.  It  is  bound  by  interest 
to  seek  the  destruction,  as  leaden,  of 
the  more  eminent  Whigs  and  Tories 
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not  in  offlee.  Give  exftlled  office  to 
£arl  Grey^  and  hit  eloquence  will  re- 
duce the  lustre  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lanadown  into  that  of  a  mere  satel** 
lite.  Give  office  of  the  first  class  to 
Mr  Tiemey,  and  his  official  Whig 
brethren  wUl  sink  into  insignificance. 
Give  leading  office  to  Mr  Peel,  and 
Lord  Goderich  and  MrHuskisacm  will, 
in  public  estimation,  fall  into  nonde« 

nt  subordinates.  Should  the  Whig, 
e  Tory  part  of  the  Ministry  widk 
to  bring  into  office  the  more  eminent 
Whigs  or  Tories,  the  other  part  would 
be  bound  to  oppose  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  own  existence ;  and  thin|;s  are  in 
A  state  to  render  such  opposition  ir* 
resistible.  In  addition  to  this,  Uie 
Ministry  stands  on  the  principle  of 
more  espedallv  excluding  Mr  Peel  and 
his  friends ;  their  admission  would  be 
iruinous  to  both  sides  of  the  Cabinet, 
therefore,  whoeTer  may  be  admitted, 
they  must  be  shut  out  It  is  ludi* 
crous  to  hear  the  Ministeriid  syco* 
phants  clamour  for  their  etamaJ  ex« 
elusion  as  a  matter  of  national  safety, 
at  the  verr  moment  when  they  pro* 
test  that  the  Ministry  was  formed  to 
combine  the  able  men  of  all  parties. 
There  nerer  was  a  Ministry  which 
stood  less  on  the  ground  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  more  on  that  of  personal  or. 
par^  exclusion^  than  the  present  one. 
Ito  foundation  is,  to  exclude  particu« 
lar  men  for  personal  and  party  reasons 
from  office,  though  it  hare  to  compose 
itself  of  clerks  and  underlings. 

It  resulu  from  all  this  that  the 
oountnr  has  the  most  feeble  Ministry 
possible,  in  respect  of  real,  natu^, 
ccmstitutional  power,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  amendment :  what  it  is,it 
must,  from  its  nature,  remain,  during 
its  existence. 

We  need  not  say,  that  the  termina- 
tion of  this  state  of  things  is  impe^ 
rioualy  called  for  by  the  interests  of 
the  empire.  Erery  man  has  been 
taught  by  common  sense,  that  the  Go- 
vernment ou^t  to  consist  of  the  most 
able  and  upright  men  in  the  country ; 
and  that  a  system,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  to  exclude  such  men,  and  to 
compose  it  of  the  least-gifti^  and  the 
kxMe-principled  portion  of  every  party, 
must  be  a  very  ruinous  one.  The 
country  looks  to  Mr  Peel  and  his 
friends  for  a  remedy ;  it  expecU  them 
to  restore  its  proper  working  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr  Peel|  as  the  leader  in  the  Hooae 
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of  Commons^  has  a  part  to  perform 
talike  difficult  and  important ;  if  he 
decide  on  an  erroneous  course,  the 
eonseaue^ces  will  be  as  disastrous  to 
himself  as  to  his  country.  If  he  iden* 
tify  himself  ^nerally  with  the  Mi-< 
nistryin  principle  and  policv— connect 
himself  with  the  Goderich  party  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  office  through 
it  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs — foU 
low  that  conduct  which  the  Whigs 
followed  after  Mr  Canning  was  made 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  will  do  what 
will  be  ruinous  to  himself  and  hi& 
party.  He  may  find  the  proof  of  this 
m  the  past  history  of  the  Whigs. 

.  So  long  as  the  Whigs  kept  them« 
selves  separate  and  distinct  from  th^ 
Ministry,  they  were  powerful ; — they 
acted  in  the  most  wild,  unconstitution<* 
al,  jand  patricidal  manner ;  thev  did  al- 
most everydiing  that  was  caJculated 
to  make  the  country  despise  and  hate 
them,  and  still  they  remained  reason* 
ably  powerful.  They  retained  their 
press,  and  the  support  of  the  Whig 
part  of  the  community.  But  when  they 
identified  themsdves  with  the  Minis<-. 
try,  they  rendered  themselves,  as  a 
party,  contemptible.  The  Une  of  dis« 
tinction  was  destroyed ;  and  their  press 
and  adherents  could  go  over  to  the 
Ministry  without  exhibiting  any  very, 
flagrant  proofs  of  apostacy.  They  were 
deserted  by  their  newspapers  and  many 
of  their  influential  friends ;  they  were 
merged,  and  almost  lost,  in  theXan<» 
ning  party.  The  ktter  party  natural- 
ly took  the  lead  in  the  union  in  the 
eyes  o£  the  country,  although  it  ser-i. 
vilely  followed  their  dictates;  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  had  followed 
them  could  no  longer,  regard  them  a& 
leaders,  and  it  followed  the  banner  of 
Mr  Canning. 

The  Whi0i  were  thus  brought  to 
such  a  condition,  that  they  had  no 
weight  or  influence  with  the  nation, 
save  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Canning 
party :  ^hen  they  spoke  and  acted  as 
an  independent  party,  the^  were  dis- 
regarded.  When  the  Ministry  was 
broken  up,  they  were  so  conscious  of 
their  weaxness  and  degradation,  that 
they  voluntarily  offered  to  incorporate 
themselves  wholly  and  by  name  with 
the  party  of  Mr  Canning ;  and  to  be- 
come his  humble,  passive,  servile  bo- 
rough instruments.  They  obtained 
office  only  because  he  could  not  do 
without  them.;  and  they  merely  rch  • 
ccived  such  a  portion  of  it,  as  made 
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ihem,  in  nikik>  dignitji  and  hnport- 
ance,  the  sabordinates  and  dependents 
of  the  rest  of  the  Ministry.  It  might 
ahnost  make  a  man  weep  Xo  compare 
the  past  |;reatness  and  glories  of  Wnig- 
gism,  with  its  present  fallen^  degra- 
ded, and  miseraole  condition.  T6  see 
su^  a  man  as  Mr  Tiemey,  aman  who , 
was  once  theiwihu'Iy  aj^mnted  lead- 
er of  the  Whig  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  disgraced  into 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  a  Mhdstry^ 
the  leading  part  of  which  disclaims 
the  name  of  Wh^-^-to  see  the  heads 
of  such  a  part  jy  as  the  Whigs  once 
were«  tamelj  submitting  to  erery 
personal  indignity  and  mortification ; 
tamdy  submitting  to  be  assured  from 
all  quarters,  that  they  are  employed 
because  no  one  else  can  be  found  to  fill 
their  plaees ;  tamely  obeying  the  will 
of  the  Crown  at  tne  moment  when 
ther  are  openly  told  that  they  are  ut- 
terfy  destitute  of  its  fayour  and  confi- 
dence, merdy  to  obtain  the  ignoble 
minority  of  office^-^migfat,  we  think, 
melt  the  heart  of  any  person. 

If  Mr  Peel  and  his  friends  imitate 
file  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  a  like  fate 
^ill  befidl  them.  If  they  generally 
tote  with,  and  support  Ae  Ministry, 
and  merdy  oppose  it  on  the  Catholic 
Question ;  lihey  will  giye  that  gigantic 
part  of  the  nation,  which  follows  them, 
to  the  Ministry,  if  itgain  no  new  lead- 
ers; and  they  win  sink  into  feeble  in« 
aignificanoe  as  a  par^.  Such  a  course 
would  be  the  most  unlikely  one  possi- 
ble for  bringing  them  into  office.  The 
union  of  Mr  Canm'n^  and  Ae  Whigs 
did  the  former  prodigious  mischief; 
it  separated  him  from  the  neat  body 
of  the  Tories,  and  it  compeUedhim  to 
tdie  the  Whks  into  office.  ButifMr 
Peel  and  his  fhends  support  the  Gode- 
rich  party,  they  win  miff htily  strength- 
en both  sides  of  the  Ministry,  instead 
of  diyiding  it  to  its  destruction. 
Whateyer  difibrences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  between  the  Goderieh  party 
and  die  Whigs,  lihere  are  much  great- 
er ones  between  die  former  and  the 
Tories.  The  Goderidi  party,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it,  agrees  with  the 
Whigs  on  some  important  points  on 
which  Mr  Camdng  difiWed  from  them. 
The  miestioQ  toudiing  die  Test  Acta 
is  Hkdy  to  be  made  a  prominent  one. 
On  it  Mr  Canning  was  opposed  to  die 
Whigs,  but  Mr  Huskisson  is  widi 
them ;  and  it  may  bo  pretty  saftly  as- 
Mimed  ftam  Lord  Godsridi's  general 
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cbnduet,  that  ha  is  widi  than  Mkewiaa 
In  general  spirit,  the  Goderidi  P*'^^ 
is  mudi  more  with  the  Whigs  ^aa 
Mr  Canning  was.  In  trom,  from 
ahameleas  changes  of  opinion,  aban- 
donment of  measures,  and  personal 
interests  and'antipathies,  the  one  psr- 
ty  now  differs  n^y  as  mudi  as  the 
other  from  the  Tories. 

Support,  therefore,  giyen  by  Mr  Feel 
and  his  friends  to  di^  Ministry,  wiU 
not,  like  the  support  giyen  by  the 
Whigi  to  Lord  Literpool's  Minialry, 
driye  the  two  parU  of  the  Cabinet 
into  collision  sad  diasolutioB,  tad 
render  the  admissioQ  of  its  parents 
into  office  necessary.  It  will  tend  to 
atrengthen  them  and  render  tlieir  uni* 
on  permanent. 

But  if  Mr  P^  and  his  friends 
by  sudi  support  should  regam  effiea 
through  the  expulsion  of  the  Whig^ 
they  would  fare  as  the  Whios  hayo 
fored.  They  would  be  made  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the  Goderick  iw^f-^ 
diey  would  haye  such  a  share  of  effiee 
meted  out  to  them  as  would  emure 
this  party's  asoendancy.  The  Whigs 
are  utterly  ruined  as  an  independent 
party  capable  of  furnishing  a  Minis- 
try ;  and  in  such  a  case,  they  would, 
act  with  the  Goderieh  party,  as  they 
acted  with  the  Canning  one,  to  get  Mr 
Feel  and  his  friends  out  again.  The 
latter  would  oonstandy  haye  the  wci|^ 
of  both  the  other  parlies  operatiBg 
against  them,  and  it  would  eflbctually 
keep  them  in  dependence  and  iaaigni* 
ficance. 

On  eyery  principle  of  public  good, 
it  is  essential  that  a  party  like*  die 
Goderieh  one— a  party  so  looss-priii- 
dpled  and  so  lest  to  au  sense  of  con- 
sistency and  shame,  that  it  can  ally 
itself  tnis  moment  with  die  Tsries, 
and  the  next  with  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals—can see  no  difierenee  between 
one  creed  and  another,  and  one  body 
of  public  men  and  another— can  be  au 
thnffs  to  all  men  and  psrdco  ahould 
be  molly  annihilated  as  mi  independ- 
ent and  influential  party.  Koihhig 
could  well  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
public  weal  than  for  a  party  like  this  to 
possess  the  power  of  making  itself  dw 
ascendent  one,  and  of  keeping  the  great 
eonstitudonal  ones  under  ita  dietadea. 
It  must  possess  such  power,  if  Mr 
Peel  and  his  friends  giye  it  dicir  ge- 
neral support. 

The  course  theref<»«  prescribed  to 
the  latter  by  personal  in  Ceveet  and  pub- 
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lie  dn^  is,  toiKiNmIt  thcmwlTta  en-     Hoiige  of  Comnoont-Hlf  it  do  not  po^ 


tiivly  mm  the  Godcrich  party,  and 
conadtate  thcmaelYoi  a  reguUr  Con- 
adtutional  OppodtMm--«n  Oppoeition 
in  reality  aa  well  as  name,  fiy  this 
the  Goderich  party  will  be  stripped  of 
its  nitsthievoas  power  of  playing  with 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  at  pleasure  for 
ita  own  interest,  and  it  wul  be  melted 
into  the  MThigs;  it  will  speedily  lose 
every  Hnestment  and  hae  or  a  separate 
party.  The  country  would  then  ob- 
tain a  Ministry  which,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  woud  be  ihe  one  cnr  the 
(rtlier,  whieh  would  be  united  in  per- 
son and  sentlroents,  and  which  would 
be  sutrjected  to  the  proper  oonsdtu- 
tioBal  restraints,  ana  compelled  to 
stand  on  ita  own  merits. 

Mr  Feel  and  his  friends  most  do 
Bonething  bejrond  this,  to  make  them- 
selves  an  effioent  Opposition,  and  ac- 
quire due  weight  m  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tmy  most  give  to  theur 
party  in  this  House  a  proper  portion 
ef  general  talent  and  oratory ;  mere 
numbers  will  not  do  alone.  It  has 
been  said,  we  know  not  how  truly,  by 
die  newspapers,  that  a  certain  Tory 
Foer  intcnids  to  remove  some  of  his 
borough  members  in  order  to  replace 
them  with  men  of  ability ;  and  we 
shall  rir|oioe  to  find  sucn  a  system 
adopted.  Mr  Peel's  party  must  seek, 
in  the  history  of  its  fiiH,  instruction 
how  te  rise  again.  It  confided  in  its 
prindples,  character,  parliamentary 
votes,  snd  mmbers ;  and  it  sufihed 
nearly  sU  the  leadinff  talent,  oratory, 
and  cffidal  station  m  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  poaaessed  by  the  oUier 
parties.  On  the  one  side  was  Mr  Peel 
without  any  powerftd  speaker  to  sup- 
port him ;  on  the  other  were  Mr  Can- 
nine,  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Tiemey,  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  MrPlunkett,&c&c  In 
reelect  of  influential  office,  there  was 
on  the  one  side  the  Home  Secretary; 
en  the  other,  there  were  the  ministerial 
leader  of  the  House,  the  Chancelbr  of 
die  £xehequer,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Feel  party  surrendered 
almost  everyddng  that  vras  calculated 
to  drive  it  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  Csnning  one,  and  it  b 
now  reaping  the  bitter  consequences. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  par- 
ty, however  powerftd  it  may  be  in 
other  respeeta,  to  stand  its  ground  in 
Pariiament  and  with  the  country,  if 
it  be  not  effidendy  represented  In  the 


ita  fhll  share  of  the  talent  and 
eloquence  of  this  House.  Mr  Peel  and 
his  iHends  must  by  this  time  be  am- 
ply convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  and 
we  hope  they  will  act  accordiogiy. 

While  it  IS  essential  that  this  party 
should  thus  strengthen  itself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  b^  addidonal  ta- 
lent and  do^uence,  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial that  in  its  conduct  it  should  be 
temperate,  practical,  and  strictly  con- 
sdtudonal.  The  Whigs  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  cautious,  reflecdng,  in- 
dependent part  of  the  community  by 
dieir  violence,  their  projected  innova- 
tions, their  attacks  on  everything  pos- 
sessed by  the  country,  and  their  atro- 
cious appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
muldtude.  The  new  Opposidon  should 
adopt  conduct  direcUy  the  reverse. 
The  leaders  should  apply  themselves 
with  energy  and  uprightness  to  the 
real,  substandal  interests  of  the  em- 
pire; and  each  ought  to  take  his  de- 
partment. One  should  devote  himself 
to  finance,  another  to  trade,  another 
to  foreign  policy,  &c.  By  this,  Mr 
Peel  would  be  surrounded  by  a  suffi* 
dency  of  able,  experienced  men  to 
enable  him  to  form  at  any  dme  an  ei^ 
iecdve  and  powerfol  Ministry,  with^ 
out  resordng  to  turncoats  and  traitor^ 
from  other  pardes.  From  it  the  na- 
tion would  reap  incalculable  benefit3f 
Public  measures  would  then  be  pro- 
perly discussed*  We  are  not  advqca-i 
ting  indiscriminate  opposidon  in  every<« 
thing.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  saying — I  wul  not  oppose 
this  measure — and,  I  will  support  it : 
and  we  advise  this  difference  to  be 
acted  on.  We  wish  the  Opposidon  to 
oppose,  only  when  it  ought ;  but  not 
to  support,  when  it  ought  merely  not 
to  oppose.  We  wish  it  to  avoid  every* 
diing  calculated  to  injure  its  character 
aa  a  separate,  hostile^  balancing  party 
to  the  others. 

There  are  people  who  say,  there 
ought  to  be  no  parties,  and  wlui  boast 
hugely  of  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  extinction  of  partyspirit  and 
the  union  of  public  men.  These  peo« 
pie  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  one  speaks  from  interest,  and  the 
other  from  ignorance.  A  Ministry  oc- 
casionally praises  such  unanimity,  but 
it  is  only  when  it  is  in  its  own  favour. 
Sometimes  ofllcial  men  act  very  incon^ 
stttendy  on  the  matter,  Mr  Canning 
enee  at  Liverpool  culogiaed  the  Can-* 
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Yiing  Club,  and  stated  that  tnoh  dubs 
were  highly  laudable  and  beneficial : 
but  afterwards  when  he  was  a  Minis* 
ter,  the  Ministry  to  which  he  belong* 
ed  declaimed  against  all  such  clubs, 
and  all  party  associations  and  divisions, 
as  things  vastly  pernicious.  If  there 
be  no  parties,  were  must  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  no  discussion :  if 
there  be  no  party  spirit,  there  must  be 
no  public  spirit  Those  who  main- 
tain that  public  men  ought  to  be  uni- 
ted, should  likewise  maintain,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  discussion  and  no 
Opposition  to  the  Ministry  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  there  must  be  no  parties  in  Par« 
liament,  the  constitution  must  practi- 
cally lose  its  popular  character.  We 
have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
hostility  to  the  innovations  which  have 
been  advocated  under  the  name  of 
Parliamcntarv  Reform  ;  but  we  have 
intimated  at  the  same  time,  that  should 
the  great  borough  interests  be  perma- 
nently combing  into  a  whole,  they 
ought  to  be  annihilated.  In  their  pro- 
per division  and  hostility  exist  public 
freedom,  popular  influence — the  power 
Of  the  people.  It  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  m  late  years,  that  the  efforts 
of  unconnected  individuals  are  wholly 
powerless  in  Parliament ;  and  that  Uie 
popular  voice  can  only  make  itself  at- 
tended to  in  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful party.  If  Parliamentarv  parties 
be  eombmed  into  a  whole,  tnis  whole 
must  of  necessity  be  the  Ministry,  and 
the  Ministry  must  be  despotic  Our 
form  of  government  will  be  represent* 
ative  only  in  name. 

If  public  men  always  united  from 
pure  motives,  our  objections  to  their 
unanimity  might  be  diminished ;  but 
truth  is,  weir  motives  are  generally  in 
the  highest  degree  selfish,  sordid,  mer- 
cenary, and  disgraceful.  What  caused 
the  union  of  Mr  Fox  with  Lord 
North?  What  caused  the  union  of 
Mr  Canning  with  Mr  Brougham  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  ?  What  caused 
the  union  of  the  Canning  party  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  ?  We  need 
not  reply ;  neither  need  we  say,  that 
unanimity  produced  by  such  unions 
cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

While  we  maintain  that  the  exis- 
tence of  powerful,  hostile  parties  in 
Parliament  is  in  the  highest  degree 
essential  for  the  public  weal,  we  are 
far  from  saying  that  parties  never  pro- 
diMe  evil.    But  we  cannot  argue  mm 


the  abuae'againat  the  use.  We  think 
it  would  be  as  wise  to  say  that  the  son 
ought  to  be  extinguished  fbroccasioD- 
ally  producing  drought,  as  to  say  thit 
parties  ought  to  be  extinguished  for  on 
casionally  producing  evil.  A  party 
should  always  hold  public  interests  sa- 
cred ;  if  it  sacrifice  them  to  its  own,  its 
conduct  is  highly  reprehensible ;  bat 
then  a  Ministry  is  a  party,  and  it  is  u 
likely  to  do  so,  as  an  Opposition.  If  a 
party  Regenerate  into  a  faction,  and  la- 
lx)ur  eternally  for  the  injury  of  public 
interests  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but 
this  forms  no  argument  against  the 
general  existence  of  parties. 

We  do  not  speak  thus  as  the  organ 
of  any  individual  or  party ;  we  speak 
our  sentiments  without  knowing  what 
is  intended,  and  we  tipeak  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  country.    MrPedand 
his  friends,  instead  of  taking  the  field 
in  the  stern,  haughty,  dauntless,  open' 
spirit  of  former  ind  better  times,  nuy 
trim— sail  with  the  stream — and  re^ 
peat  the  jargon  of  the  Faction  to  es- 
cape the  imputation  of  bigotry  and  il- 
lilierality.    They  may  by  this  obtain 
a  share  of  office  with  Lord  Godericfa 
and  his  friends,  and  still  they  will  ruin 
themselves  as  a  leading  and  influen- 
tial party.  If  theChurcn  be  presesved 
—if  the  Constitution  be  preserved — if 
the  Empire  be  saved  fVom  ruin,  they 
must  stand  forward  like  men,  and 
spc»ak  and  act  in  the  spirit  we  have  de- 
scribed. To  their  conciliating  and  com- 
promising—their aoquiesoence  in  the 
persecution  and  sacrinoe  of  their  sup- 
porters— their  silence  and  neutrality 
when  all  was  attacked  whidi  gave 
them  party  vitality — and  their  coun- 
tenance of  the  tenets  and  language  of 
the  Liberal  Faction — to  these,  tbdr 
humiliation,  and  the  triumphs  ot  their 
opponents,  are  owing.  Haa  they  done 
their  duty  manftdly  and  uprightly, 
they  would  not  have  fidlen;  and  if 
they  will  now  do  it,  they  may  aooii  re- 
cover themselves.    In  Parliament,  let 
them  take  the  attitude  of  a  tlummghly 
independent  party,   reinforce  them* 
selves  properly  with  talent  and  elo- 
quence, and  speak  courageously  and 
without  reserve  the  severe  and  potent 
language  of  truth  and  reason.  By  this 
they  will  soon  render  pointless  the 
abuse  of  the  ruling  Faction,  convert  its 
blustering  and  bcnisting  into  impotent  ^ 
defensive  excuses,  and  cause  it  to  ' 
crumble  to  pieces. 
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Tni  rmne  of  Reginald  Heber  car* 
ries  with  it  a  sound  ver  j  delightful  to 
an  Engliah  ear,  and  the  character  of 
the  man  will  for  erer  be  regarded  in 
England  with  affectionate  admiration. 
The  fame  of  a  divine  must  always  be 
highest  among  the  people  of  his  own 
church.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
the  great  old  English  divines,  such 
as  Taylor  and  Barrow,  whose  works^ 
although  famous  over  all  Christen- 
dom, are  held  in  highest,  proudest| 
and  fondest  esteem  by  those  English- 
men who  may  attend  the  services  and 
ministration  of  religion  in  Minsters 
and  Cathedrals.  If  such  be  the  truth 
respecting  the  reputation  of  theolo- 
gians whose  works  stand  in  the  first 
order  of  the  great  productions  of  hu- 
man genius,  the  same  remark  must  be 
still  more  applicable  to  that  of  those 
who  have  not  been  gifted  by  nature 
with  such  commanding  intellects,  or 
i(>lendid  ima^nations,  but  who  were 
still  eminent  m  their  day  for  a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  qualities  essential 
to  the  characters  of  the  ministers  of 
Christianity,  and  who,  with  more  than 
oommon  eloquence,  simple,  or  fervent^ 
or  sublime,preached  itadoctrinea  home 
to  the  feelmgs  and  understandings  of 
multitudes  cf  men.  For  here,  the  pow- 
er of  their  piety  depends  much  on  the 
benign  and  grateful  feeling  with  which 
they  are  personally  regarded— a  fed- 
ing  which  can  avau  them  only  where 
they  are  personally  known ;  and  thus 
that  feeling  can  only  be  in  its  full 
force  among  their  own  parishioners 
who  hear  them  every  Sabbath  ;  and  in 
less  or  more,  but  still  a  high  degree, 
among  all  the  members  of  that  church, 
of  whom  they  are  the  ornament  and 
the  pride.  It  must  be  fainter  far, 
among  persons  pkoed  without  these 
precincts;  and  their  reputation,  in- 
stead of  being  above  the  level  of  their 
talents  and  attainments,  is  generally 
there  very  much  below  it,  and  often 
uUerly  famt  and  obscure.  Thus,  in 
Scotland,  we  shall  not  say  that  the 
name  of  Reginaki  Heber  is  nearly  un- 
known^ for  that  would  be  to  cn«rge 
our  country  with  a  dishonouring  ig- 


norancei  but  certainly  hi  power  it 
neither  general  nor  great  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  nor  perhaps  ever  likely  to  be- 
come so.  That  he  was  an  amiable,  an 
enlightened,  and  pious  person,  with  fine  • 
scholar-like  accomplishments,  many 
know — more  believe  it  without  know* 
ing  it — and  more  still  are  merely  aware 
that  he  was  a  Bishop  in  India.  Al- 
though this  comparative  coldness  of 
attention  to  his  genius  and  his  charao* 
ter,  is  not  only  to  be  partly  accounted 
for,  but  even  justified,  by  what  wo 
have  said  above,  yet  we  confess,  that 
for  our  own  sakes,  we  wish  it  were 
otherwise, — and  that  we  Scottish  peo« 
pie,  who  not  only  get  ample  credit  mmi 
others  for  being  discerning  jud^  of 
intellectual  merit,  and  enthusiastic  ad« 
mirers  of  it  also,  but  who  pride  our« 
selves— and  are  not  sparing  of  ex« 
pressing  our  pride— on. that  discern- 
ment and  enthusiasm — had  in  this 
case  shown  ourselves  more  worthy  of 
the  praises  of  others,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  self-applause.  There  is  something 
more  than  suspicious  in  the  boastfm 
expression  of  the  love  and  admiration 
of  genius  in  the  abstract,  when  we  are 
so  slow  of  bestowing  them  on  indivi* 
duals  to  whom  they  are  due ;  and  yet 
we  know  some  of  our  country's  cri- 
tics, who,  if  you  permitted  them, would 
philoeophize  on  poetry  by  the  hour, 
who  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
Heber's  "  Palestine."  Yet  Reginald 
Heber  was  assuredly  a  poet — a  poet  of 
the  finest,  if  not  very  impassioned 
sensibilities-— of  ima^nation,  if  not  ab- 
solutely sublime,  so  high,  that  it  often 
soared  to  the  very  verge  of  sublimity 
—his  taste  was  pure — his  judgment 
strong— and  none  but  a  mind  of  the 
conformation  of  genius  could  have  had 
such  a  vivid  perception,  such  a  deli« 
cate  and  deep  sense  of  the  BeautifuL. 
The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  g^ 
thered  its  first,  and  perhaps  almost  its 
brightest  splendour  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  England,  a  man's  col- 
lege-reputation, if  he  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  literature  or  science,  ac- 
companies him  into  the  world ;  and  if  . 
he  does  not  afterwards  fall  bade  in  life. 


•  Hymns  written  and  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Caloutta.  John  Mar- 
ray,  London,  18a?7. 
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its  lustre  is  not  obscured  but  bright- 
ened by  his  success  in  anir  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  That  ne  was  senior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge*  is  still  held  ho- 
Dourable^to  Copley,  now  that  he  is 
Lord  Cliancellor  of  England ;  that  be 
was  a  first-class  man  in  literature  and 
science,  is  still  remembered  to  theglorj 
of  Peel,  after  he  has  shown  himsdf  to 
the  world,  one  of  her  consummate 
statesmen.  We  have  no  idea  of  this 
in  Scotland.  In  our  unirersities,  a 
student  has  in  general  finished  even 
lus  philosophicaleducation,  and  if  ha 
diooses  takes  his  master's  degree,  at 
an  age  when  he  would  ha^e  been  only 
leaving  school  in  England,  or  at 
Christ  Church  or  Trinity,  impatient 
of  the  name  of  ''  Freshman.  The 
competitions  of  boys,  howeyer  full  of 
promise  in  their  successful  issue,  can 
hardly  be  held  dedsive  of  the  mental 
superiority  of  those  who  excel.  Their 
characters  may  be  undergoing  those 
critical  changes  which  in  another  year 
shall  show  the  formerly  slow  and  slug- 
gish mind  quicker  and  more  actiye  far, 
than  that  which  had  been  distinguish* 
ed  for  alertness  and  yivsdty,  but  is 
now  falling  awav  unaccountably  into 
obtuseness  or  indolence.  Bright  parts 
are  always  hopeful — but  hopes  are  of- 
ten fallacious,  and  sometimes  we  have 
cause  to  be  glad,  and  sometimes  to 
grieve,  that  ''  the  boy  is  not  father  of 
the  man."  But  in  our  English  uni« 
versities,  men  contend  with  men — and 
as  distinction  is  difficult,  so  is  ambi- 
tion high,  and  success  glorious,  in  the 
rivalries  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
youth.  That  great  acquirements  must 
be  theirs  who  stand  pre-eminent  in 
scholarship  or  science,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  certain;  for,  were  it 
not  so,  the  same  men,  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  vital  struggles  for  fame  and 
mrtune,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  would  look  back  with  contempt 
or  shune  on  their  earlier  triumphs. 

Beginald  Hd>er  did  not  bring,  so 
fiv  as  we  have  ever  heard,  any  verr 
high  character  for  scholarship  vrith 
him  to  the  University,  He  had  not  been 
at  any  one  of  the  ereat  puUic  schools, 
and  his  abilities  Uierefore  could  have 
been  known  but  to  a  few  oompanions. 
His  University  Latin  priie  poem. 
"  Carmen  Seculare,**  soon  established 
his  claims  to  elegant  scholarship,  and 
inspired  bun  with  hopes  of  still  greater 
academical  distinction.  It  is  a  very 
animated  and  poetical  composition; 


LNov. 

but  its  Latinity  is  ccrtaii^y  not  so 
pure,  nor  its  veraification  so  Yirgilian, 
as  some  of  the  Latin  prise  poems  of 
scholars  from  Winchester  and  Eton. 
That  he  could  beat  all  the  best  men 
of  his  year,  at  their  own  weapon,  was. 
however,  a  proof  of  his  boldneBs  and 
his  ingenuity — nor,  we  bdievc;,  did  he 
hinlkself  ever  set  upon  his  **  copy"  any 
higher  value. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
1803  that  his  most  beautiful  genius 
broke  forth  in  all  iU  lustra.  ''In  his 
chUdhood,"  says  an  admirable  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review, ''  Reginald 
Heber  was  remarkable  for  the  eager* 
ne«  with  which  be  read  the  BiUe,and 
the  accuracy  with  whidi  he  remem* 
beredit;  a  taste  and  talent  whidi  sub- 
sequent acquirements  and  matarer 
years  only  served  to  strengthen,  so  that 
a  great  portion  of  his  reaoinc  was  in* 
tended,  or  at  least  was  eraployed.  Is 
illustrate  the  scripture ;  and  perhaps 
few  men  of  his  day  had  attained  to  so 
masterly  a  knowledge  of  the  historicsl 
parts  of  die  Bible,  aa  well  as  the  doo« 
trinal,  or  could  have  thrown  happier 
light  upon  ita  Oriental  customs,  its 
di^cult  geography,  or  the  dvil,  poli- 
tical, and  mcffal  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  addressed."  It 
may  well  be  supposed  with  what  do* 
lighted  enthusium  a  youthful  sund, 
80  gifted  and  instructed,  would  aeiae 
upon  such  a  suttject  as  ''  Palestine'' 
for  the  first  poem  to  whidi  he  hnw^ 
his  fine  powers,  inspired,  it  may  be 
said,  by  piety,  and  stimnlsted  by  an 
honourable  ambition.  ItsacmedasnlH 
ject  sdected  for  the  very  man,<^fiorisit 
too  much  to  say,  that  notanother  youtk 
in  England  could  have  produeed  sndi 
a  poem.  The  music  of  the  hcroie  mea- 
sure, in  most  hands  so  monotoooos^ 
rolls  along  in  his  with  a  varied  asa- 
jesty,  remindingone  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  £n£^  FoUio— 

**  Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  beghi  the 


His  sulpect  is  anmi^y  and  all  its 
parts  proportioned,  with  a  judgmsnt 
so  exquisite,  that  we  oojg^  rather  to 
callitgenina.  The transmona, thoa^ 
often  rapid,  sudden,  and  startling,  era 
all  natural  to  an  imagination  kindled 
as  his  waa  by  "  the  visions  of  glory 
that  spared  not  his  aching  sight  (n 
Old  Palestine,  ever  holy,  yet  not  that 
Holy  Land  it  waaafterwaras  to  be,  his 
muse  that 
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«•  Htf  ejM  bMl  doaed  to  tisUn  to  the 

■train, 
Tbat  Hebrew  berds  did  consecrate  of 

old. 
And  iU*d  her  Plndne  upon  Lebanon,** 

song  in  strains  of  which  erery  line 
teemed  with  acriptural  imagery,  and 
with  a  true  Hebrew  soul,  inspired  hj 
the  fiiUe.  But  not  till  the  pure  and 
mous  youthful  baid  comes  to  tne  foot  of 
Mount  Calvary,  and  beholds  the  rue« 
ful  uplifting  of  the  cross,  do  we  know 
and  feel  how  genius  may  be  sublimed 
by  religion.  And  when  from  that 
lad  stance 


The  unborn  ages 
soul," 


crowd  upon  his 


his  descriptions  of  the  eleration  of  the 
human  spirit  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  its  final  apotheosis,  are  glo* 
riously  coloured  by  the  language  ofthe 
Prophets,  and  seem,  indeed,  prompt- 
ed by  the  spirit  he  had  invoked, 

<'  That  toQch'd  lMuah*8  hallow'd  lips  with 
fire." 

None  who  heard  Reginald  Heber  re- 
cite his  "Palestine,"  in  that  magnificent 
theatre,  will  ever  for^t  his  appearance 
—so  interesting  and  impressive.  It  was 
known  that  \m  old  father  was  some- 
where sitting  among  the  crowded  au- 
dience, when  his  universally  admired 
son  ascended  therostrum ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  the  sudden  thunder  of  ap- 
plause that  then  arose  so  shook  his 
frame,  weak  and  wasted  by  long  illness, 
that  he  never  recovered  it,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  died  of  the  jor  dearest  to 
a  ]^rent*s  heart.  Reginald  Heber's 
reaUtion,  like  that  of  all  poets  whom 
we  have  heard  recite,  was  altogether 
untrammelled  by  the  critical  laws  of 
elocution,  which  were  not  set  at  defi- 
ance, but  either  by  the  poet  unknown 
or  forgotten;  and  there  was  a  charm  in 
his  somewhat  melancholy  voice,  that 
occasionaUy  faltered,  less  from  a  feel- 
ing of  the  solemnity,  and  even  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  of  which  he  was  nim- 
self  the  conspicuous  object— though 
that  feeling  did  sufiVise  his  pale,  inge- 
nuous, and  animated  countenance— 
than  from  the  deeply-felt  sanctity  of 
his  subject,  comprehending  the  most 
awful  mysteries  of  God's  revelations 
to  man.  As  his  voice  grew  bolder  and 
more  sonorous  in  the  hush,  the  au- 
dience felt  that  this  was  not  the  mere 
display  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a 
clever  youth— the  accidental  triumph 
Vot.  xxir. 
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of  an  accomplished  vetsifler  over  his 
compeers  in  the  dexterities  of  scholar- 
ship— which  is  all  that  can  generally 
be  truly  ssid  of  such  exhibitions— but 
that  here  was  a  poet  indeed— not  only 
of  bright  promise,  but  of  high  achieve- 
ment—one whose  name  was  already 
written  in  the  roll  of  the  Immortals* 
And  that  feeling — whatever  michthave 
been  the  share  of  the  boundless  en« 
thusiasm,  with  which  the  poem  was 
listened  to,  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "  genius  loci,"— ^has  been 
since  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  that  has  nlaced  "  Pales- 
tine" at  the  very  heau  of  the  poetry 
on  divine  subjects  of  this  age.  It  is 
now  incorporated  for  ever  with  the 
Poetry  of  England— a  lot  which  has 
befallen  but  few  prize  poems,  such  as 
Glynn's  Day  of  Judgment,  and  Por- 
teus's  Death ;  although  there  are  others 
that  deserve  and  will  probably  ei\)ov 
it — such  as  Wrangham  s  Holy  Land, 
and  Grant's  Restoration  of  Learning 
and  Knowledge  in  the  East,  —  the 
first  distinguished  by  sustained  spirit 
and  elegance — the  second  pervaded  by 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  in  some  en 
its  strains  sublime. 

Reginald  Heber  was  now  the  "  o\y» 
served  of  aU  observers"- yet  while,  as 
was  right  and  fitting,  he  enjoyed  his 
splendid  reputation,  his  mind  and  his 
manner  were  free  from  the  slightest 
arrogance — for  the  one  was  too  high 
for  hauteur,  and  the  other  moulded  by 
the  impuls^  of  a  simple  and  sincere 
heart.  By  birth,  too,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman—and there  was  about  him  a 
native  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  un- 
conscious nigh  breeding,  that  kept  no 
one  at  a  distance  whom  worth  or  ta« 
lent  entitled  to  the  honour  of  his  so- 
ciety, yet  that  admitted  not  the  too 
near  approach  of  any  who  did  not  pos- 
sess his  more  intimate  friendship,  and 
who  otherwise,  from  admiration  of 
his  genius,  might  have  availed  them- 
selves of  his  generous  disposition  and 
courteous  affkbility,  to  press,  unasked 
or  undesired,  into  Uie  chosen  circle. 

He  was  indeed  fond  of  society,  and 
not  averse  to  social  enjoyments.  Wit 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree— 
and  even  humour ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  delightfully  changeful,  from 
earnestness  to  gaiety,  from  serious  but 
short  argumentation  to  airy  badinage 
and  harmless  repartee.  '^  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth,"  and  the  heart  of  Reginald  He- 
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bet  WAS  eren  full  to  Qferflbwhiff. 
Eloquent  be  mig^t  well  be  called,  al« 
thougb  not  fluent— fbr  in  tbe  eager- 
ness or  earnestness  of  bis  easily  awa« 
kened  spirit,  be  bad  sometimes  al- 
most a  burned  and  besitating  elo- 
cution, till  bis  tbougbts  and  feelings 
ftmnd  fittinc;  and  most  beautiful  utter- 
ance, as  if  by  fits  and  starts— bis 
mind  being  like  an  oscillating  well  of 
purest  waters  in  a  sbady  and  sunny 
fountain.  Tbere  was  no  reserve  nor 
concealment  about  bim— bis  eyes 
l^btened  witb  the  freaucnt  smile— and 
his  ready  band  was  held  out  to  tbe 
grasp  of  friend  or  companion  witb  a 
me  and  manly  franicness,  which 
would  of  itself  have  made  an  universal 
favourite  of  a  far  inferior  man.  At  this 
time  bis  reading  was  extensive  and 
miscellaneous.  He  was  indeed  a  book- 
devourer— and  in  those  noble  libra- 
ries be  sat  for  many  a  solemn  and  me- 
ditative hour  with  the  mighty  dead. 
Need  it  be  added,  that  not  onlv  not 
unayerse  to,  but  enamoured  of  ail  the 
pastimes  of  ingenuous  youth,  ,bis  mo- 
ral character  was  without  a  stain,  and 
above  all  suspicion. 
^  Tbe  writer  of  these  imperfect  no- 
tices may  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much, 
without  claiming  the  honour  of  a  clo- 
ser intimacy  with  Reginald  Heber 
than  he  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy.  But 
thougb  a  few  vears  disparity  of  age, 
at  that  time  felt  to  be  considerable, — 
to  say  nothing  of  tbe  circumstance  of 
having  each  a  different  country  and  a 
different  kindred, — kept  down  their 
intercourse  to  what  be  rears  may  hard- 
ly now  be  called  by  tbe  sacred  name 
of  friendship ;  vet  it  was  ever,  on  the 
side  of  Reginald  Heber,  kind,  cordial, 
and  encouraging;  on  that  of  him  who 
now  writes,  admiring,  respectful,  re- 
verent, and  such  as  entitles  him  to 
think  now  with  moistened  eyes  of  his 
dbtant  grave. 

His  University  career  was  equally 
sj^Iendid  to  its  close.  In  the  Schools 
.his  examination  for  bis  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, although  not  so  much  distin- 
guished as  that  of  many  others,  for 
accurate  remembrances  of  tbe  mani- 
fold divisions  and  subleties  of  Aris- 
totle's philosophical  works,  by  the  so- 
lution of  syllogisms  out  of  Aldricb's 
Logic,  or  of  mathematical  problems, 
was  brilliant  in  the  oratory  and  poetry 
of  Greece.  But  his  reputation  was 
then  so  great  and  high,  that  no  public 
exhibition  of  that  kind  could  incrCa<;c 
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orndaeit.  Home  men  en^  the  adioob 
obscure  and  come  out  bright— others 
enter  bright  and  come  out  obscure; 
but  Reginald  Heber  was  a  star  whose 
lustre  was  as  steady  as  it  was  dear, 
and  would  neidier  suffbr  temporary 
eclipse,  nor  *'  draw  eolden  Ughr'  firom 
any  other  souroe  of  honoor  within  the 
wula  of  an  Univetiity.  The  year  af« 
ter  he  had  taken  hia  degtee^  he,  ml- 
moit  of  cooiBe,  gained  me  Univcnoty 
Bachelor's  Prise  for  the  Eag^  Proae 
Bssay.  The  subject  was  wdl  amted 
to  his  peculiar  pewert,  and  the '' Sense 
of  Honour"  found  in  him  a  leiapgate 
and  charitableChriatian  advoeate,  who 
vindicated  its  high  character  aa  a  great 
principle  of  morality,  but  showd  ita 
necessary  subjection  to  conscience  and 
reHgion. 

While  yet  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sitv,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  he  tim- 
veUed  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Clark 
through  various  foreign  countries,  and 
aa  the  writer  in  the  Quarteily  Re* 
view,  already  ouoted,  justly  says — 
*'  Some  of  his  observations  upon  Roa- 
sia  and  the  Crimea,  which  Dr  Clark 
was  permitted  to  extract  from  his  MS. 
Journal,  and  publish  in  notes  to  his 
own  work,  have  ever  been  reckoned 
the  bijoux  of  tbe  volume,  and  indeed 
convey  more  informatiim  in  a  few 
words  than  perhaps  would  have  been 
communicated  by  any  traveller,  ex- 
cept Buckhardt,  whose  close  and  pithy 
sentences  not  unfrequently  resemble 
these  able  memoranda.*' 

RM^inald  Heber — ^wedo  not  remember 
in  what  year — ^probably  about  tbe  year 
1810  or  11 — married  Uie  daughter  of 
Dr  Shipley,  late  Dean  of  St  Asaph — 
and  on  the  valuable  famOy  living  of 
Hodnet,  in  Shropshire,  became  that  for 
which  nature  and  education  had  ao 
nobly  qualified  him,  a  ChrisUan  Mi- 
nister, devoted  with  sJl  his  heart  and  aO 
bis  soul,  to  the  eternal  interests  of  his 
flock.  Himself  tbe  delight  of  the  bo- 
cietv  of  the  rich,  the  bieb,  and  the 
noble,  here  Reginald  Heber  did  not 
disdain  Uie  door  of  tbe  dwelling  of 
tbe  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  lowly 
bom.  He  who  in  vouth  had  been  tbie 
most  distinguished  scholar  of  a  peat 
University,  at  all  times  distinguished 
for  scholarship, — who  had  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost  the  triumph  of  early  genius, 
and  had  the  intoxicating  cup  ofpraiar 
held  so  long  to  his  lips,  at  an  age  when 
a  less  pure  and  pious  spirit  mfgnt  have 
quaffed  the  draught  to  the  very  diega» 
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^who  had  aeeu  "  manj  men  and 
many  cities/'  and  knew  well  hiow,  to 
the  ears  of  the  most  learned  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  worlds  to  explain  their 
character,  their  costomay  and  their  ii|- 
8titation8,**»who,Baita]dy  weqioafd  to 
win  his  way  to  the  highest  diatinctipn 
in  the  wide  literary  oontMt  then  rife 
over  the  whole  of  this  awakened  land, 
might  with  certainty  of  success  hare 
turned  his  strong  and  fine  talents  to 
the  ac<^ubition  of  an  author's  ftme, 
either  in  the  fields  of  erudition  or 
fancy,— chose  what  he  felt  to  be  a 
happier  and  a  better  part,  and  in  *'  his 
great  Task-master's  eye,"  strove  to 
spread  the  light  of  Christianity  into 
the  houses  and  huts  and  hovels  of  the 
poor,  which  often,  even  in  this  country 
of  highest  civilization,  are  as  dark  and 
destitute  of  the  day,  as  the  bowers  of 
the  Heathen  and  the  Fagan.  Privileged 
and  empowered  by  his  rank  and  riches 
to  have  about  his  home-establishment 
the  eouipages  becoming  such  a  condi- 
tion, h^inald  Heber,  the  Rector,  was 
often  and  often  seen  walking  in  aU 
weathers,  "  through  lanes  ana  allevi 
green,"  on  cheerfm  and  cheering  visits 
to  the  humblest  of  his  parishioners* 
''  It  was  here,"  says  an  excellent 
writer  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quar- 
terly Theological  Review^  "  it  was 
here  were  fixed  thoie  ties  which  it 
cost  him  80  much  to  break  when  he 
went  to  India,  and  it  was  beie  he 
m|ut  have  been  seen  and  known,  to 
understand  the  jalue  of  the  aaerifice 
he  made.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that 
he  was  then  cultivating  his  talents  for 
a  richer  harvest  In  the  eajoymmt 
of  society  his  life  was  ever  studious 
and  contemplative—  much  of  every 
day  was  sedulously  dedicated  to  bo<^ 
and  to  parochial  duties ;  and  when  he 
paid  his  distant  visits,  he  generally 
went  on  foot,  on  which  occasions,  if 
you  happened  to  cross  upon  his  path, 
or  greet  nim  on  his  arrival,  vou  would 
perceive  at  once,  that  he  had  been  oen- 
versant  with  higher  thoughts  than 
those  which  the  road  presented  to 
uim* 

Meanwhile  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Bampton  Lectures,  (whidi 
fn  181^  he  published)  and  diose  a  wab* 
Ject  to  which  he  might  bring  wilAi 
happiest  efiect  the  great  stores  of  hto 
tlieologioal  learning,  nor  with  effect 
f  ess  happy,  ^le  whole  eafan  and  plo- 
Ibwnd  enmuaiam  of  his  devout  snoit 
«-^  The  Persenalicy  and  Office  of  the 
Chriitiati  Comforter."    In  18«,  lie 


published  a  lAfy  of  Jeremy  Taykir, 
with  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Wri- 
tings, for  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  illustrious  divine,  (since  print- 
ed by  themselves  in  two  volumes,)-^ 
which  is  animated  throughout  by  a  ^e- 
neroua  yet  discriminatuig  admiration 
of  his  glorious  aul^ect,  and  by  a  kin« 
dred  imagination,  delighting,  as  if  in- 
spired by  the  g^iius  whose  immor- 
tal works  it  was  contemplating  and 
ranging  over,  with  a  fladi  and  ^ow  of 
kinored  poetry.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  electea  preacher  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  "  a  very  flattering  distinction," 
says  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  whether 
the  character  of  the  electors  be  consi- 
dered, or  the  merits  of  his  predecessor, 
or  those  of  the  distinguished  person 
before  whom  he  was  preferred;  valu- 
able, moreover,  as  placing  somewhat 
more  '  ia  oculis  civium,'  a  man  in- 
tended by  nature  for  a  less  obscure  sta- 
tion than  that  which  he  had  for  years 
been  filling;  though  assuredly  that 
was  one  which,  hadit  been  so  ordain- 
ed, he  would  have  continued  to  fill  to 
his  dying  day^  without  any  qtieruloua 
suspicion  that  he  had  fallen  in  evil 
times,  when  merit  is  overlooked,  and 
talent  sufiered  to  spread  itself  on  an 
unworthy  field."  A  few  months  of  the 
year  he  thus  spent  in  London,  but  his 
residence  was  in  the  Rectory  of  Hod- 
net,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
had  also  settled  nis  mother  and  sister. 
There  his  lot  was  one  of  true  felicity 
indeed,  but  he  left  it  at  the  soimd  of 
the  call  of  a  still  small  voice,"  for  a 
distant  region,  to  die  in  the  holiest 
cause  in  which  the  Chriatian  martyr 
can  die. 

No  man  ever  went  to  India  on  such  a 
mission  with  such  endowments.  He 
had  a  mind  to  penetrate  no  less  clearly 
trough  caste  and  all  other  supersti« 
tions,  into  the  real  condition  in  which 
nature  lies  so  wofully,  and,  as  some 
of  the  hopeless  school  of  j^dlosophy 
<would  say,  inevitiMy  ben^ted  in 
the  soul  of  the  Paris — than  into  the 
mild  hypocrisy  of  the  tfmi^honouiw 
ed  BnahimB,  bowing  to  idolatrous  woiu 
ship  within  the  recesses  of  his  grovea 
and  temples,  before  the  raumtude 
ef  his  mysterious  gods.  Befsre  he 
knew  what  was  to  be  his  last  high 
destiny  on  earth,  ttid  ere  he  left  me 
fhotm  of  Eni^Mid,  he  had  breathed 
fike  aecret  aapmtiona  of  his  pletjr  in  ft 
Hynui  before  a  celleeHon  made  tm  the 
Sedety  for  the  Projpa^tion  of  the  Gos- 
pel.   How  beautind  is  the  hymn- 
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rtabekMg^  be  had  teee  invited  lo  m 
» whidi  few  have  held  for  any  length 
qI  time  without  finrther  ad  vaaeemenU  Hia 
friends  thought  k,  at  that  dmc^  no  pre* 
enanptioa  te  hope,  that  eie  long  he  might 
near  the  mitre  at  home.  But  it  would 
BOC  have  heen  like  himeelf  to  ehatfer  te- 
prefermeati  he  fireelf  and  wiliing^  to- 
oqited  a  eaU  whieh  led  him  to  more  im- 
portant tlioqgb  more  dangero«a,«lai^  I 
may  now  aa j>  to  fiiMai  lahourk  Whatho 
waa  in  India  why  abould  I  deacribe  ?  Yott 
•aw  him  I  You  bear  teatimony  J  He  liae 
already  reeetvedln  a  titter  pretideney  the 
enoomiumt  of  thoae  from  whom  pmiae  ia 
mott  valnable;  etpeoiaUy  of  oae  (Sir 
Tboroat  Munro)  whote  own  spoUeaa  in- 
tegdtyt  and  a  ainoerity  §u  above  aotpi- 
eion,  malm  every  word  of  commendation, 
which  it  drawn  from  him»  of  tenfold  va>» 
lue.  I  have  reaten  to  beUeve.  that  abort 
aa  their  neqnainmnce  had  been,  there 
were  few  wiioae  praiae  wonkl  have  been 
moeegmCefttltothetubjeetofit.  Would 
that  he  might  have  lived  to  hear  it !  What 
aentimtBtt  were  entertained  of  him  in 
Ihia  atetropobt  of  India,  your  preaenoe 
tettifiea«-and  I  fiel  authoriaed  to  aay« 
tfmt  if  the  noble  penon  who  holds  the 
bigheal  atation  in  this  oountry  had  been 
uniBtteiied  byttaage,if  he  had  contulted 
only  hia  own  incUnationa  and  bis  legtvd 
for  the  Bishop,  he  would  have  been  the 
fDvemoat  upon  thia  oocasien  to  amnifest 
bis  pnrticipkion  in  the  feelings  which  ate 
eomnum  to  ua  alL  When  4  stamp  has 
been  time  given  to  his  ehacacter,  it  ouiy 
aeem  onfy  to  be  diarurhing  the  impras* 
sion  to  renew,  in  any  manner,  yonr  view 
of  it ;  yet  if  you  wiU  grant  me  your  pa* 
tience  lor  a  few  asoments,  I  shall  have  a 
melanofaoly  pleasure  in  pointing  out  some 
features  of  it  whieh  appear  to  me  to  haiM 
been  tlie  most  remarkable.  The  firat 
whieh  I  would  notice  was  that  eheerfoU 
nett«nd  alacri^  of  apirit  which,  thou|^ 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  common  quality^  ia 
in  some  qrcumstanoes  of  rsre  vahie.  To 
this  laige  asseartilage,  1  fear  i  might  ap» 
|wal  in  vah>,  if  I  wem  to  ask,  that  he 
should  atep  ferwaid  who  had  never  felt 
his  spirit  to  sink  when  he  thought  of  his 
native  heme,  and  fait  that  a  portion  of 
hishesiCwaauiadistaotJand.  Who  had 
oeMff  been  trriSated  by  the  amioynaet,  or 
«mliitte98d  by  the  disappointment  of  I»- 
dfaL  I  feel  ahame  to  say,  that  I  am  not 
the  man  who  oauM  answer  the  appeal. 
The  Bishop  was  the  onfy  000  whom  I 
have  evBsr  known  tvho  waa  entelyi 
ter  ef  theae  feehngi. 

**  Ditappeintaenta  and 
I  to  Mm  at  they  ooBt  to  all»  but  he 


met  and  oveiMne  them  with  a  amife^  end 
when  he  has  known  a  diflierent  eflR^t 
produeed  on  others,  it  waa  bis  usual  wiah 
that '  they  were  butasbappyashimselC* 
Connected  with  this  alaeriQr  of  spirit 
and  in  aome  degree  springing  out  of  i^ 
waa  his  activi^.  I  apprehend  that  few 
paDons»  civil  or  militiuy,  have  nnde^gono 
aa  much  Ubour,  travers^  asmuch  eoun* 
try,  seen  and  related  so  much  aa  he  hue 
done,  in  the  small  portion  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  bit  entered  in  lus  office^ 
and  if  death  had  not  broken  his  earecr» 
his  friends  know  that  he  contemplated  no 
relaxatioa  of  exertioos.  But  this  was  not 
a  mere  restless  activity  or  result  of  ton»- 
pemment.  It  was  united  with  a  fervent 
seal,  not  flery  nor  ostentatious,  but  steady 
and  composed;  which  none  could  appr». 
ciate,  but  those  who  intimately  knew  him. 
I  was  struck  myself  upon  the  renewal  of 
our  acquaintance  by  nothing  ao  much  aa 
the  observation,  that  though  he  talked 
with  auinmtion  00  all  sQbject%  there  was 
nothing  on  which  his  intellect  was  bent 
—no  prospect  00  which  bis  imaginatioa 
dwelt— 00  thought  which  occupied  habi- 
tually his  vaeaat  moments^. but  the  fev- 
theranee  of  that  great  design  of  which  he 
bad  been  made  the  principal  instrument 
in  this  country.  Of  the  same  unobtm- 
sivo  character  was  the  piety  which  Ailed 
his  heart.  It  is  seldom  that  of  so  much 
there  is  ao  little  ostentatiou.  AU  hen 
knew  his  good-natured  aud  unpMlend* 
ing  manner;  but  I  have  seen  unequivo- 
esl  testimonies,  both  before  and  since  hia 
death,  that  under  that  cheerfel  and  gay 
aspeet  there  were  fesUngt  of  serious  and 
unremitUog  devotion,  of  perfect  ranignn 
tion,  of  tender  kiadaess  for  aU  maalrin< 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  sauit. 
When  to  these  quatities  you  add  his  do. 
sire  to  conciliate,  which  had  everywheco 
won  all  hearts— his  amiable  demeanour, 
which  invited  a  friendship  that  waa  oo»» 
firmed  by  the  innocence  and  parity  of  hit 
mannerly  which  bore  the  moat  scrutini- 
aiog  and  severe  ezaminatmn,  you  wiB 
readily  admit  that  there  was  in  him  a  ran 
assemblage  of  all  that  deserves  esteaoi 
and  admiration. 

'' But  I  will  not  leave  the  isatter  opoa 
these  grounds— What  we  do  .^lisday  ww 
do  in  the  fece  of  the  woild,  and  I  an 
ioath  to  Inve  it  open  to  the  malignaat 
heart  to  auppoat,  that  we  have  oaet  hen 
on  a  solemn^  hut  hoUow  pretence  that 
wo  UM  idle,  or  ezaggemted  worda,  or 
tfioaM  stoop  to  iattery,  even  of  the  dead. 
The  principal  gnund  of  aU  os  which  I 
bold  the  death  of  the  Bishop  to  have  beta 
a  puhlic  icas,  was  the  hamr  fitnem  and 
adiptntioa  of  hit  chnmctir  fet  the  ailM- 
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tiM  Mid  drctuBtCmiees  Ui  which  be  wm 
(fhiced.  Tb«r«  is  no  man,  whether  he  be 
Of  the  hifty  or  a  churchomm,  to  whom  I 
will  yield  Hi  esraettnefli  of  desire,  to  tee 
Christitnitypropegited  and  predominant 
throughout  the  world :  bat  it  would  be 
sinful,  if  it  were  possible,  to  banish  from 
our  recollection  the  truths  wliich  the  ex- 
perience of  former  ages  has  left  for  the 
guidance  of  the  present.  It  is  an  awful 
but  an  unquestionable  fiict,  that  a  fuller 
knowledge,  a  more  perfect  revcJatioB  of 
the  will  of  Ood,  has  never  been  commu* 
nkated,  rapidly,  to  large  masses  of  man- 
kind*  without  their  being  thrown  into 
eoBfaaon.  To  some  it  haa  seemed  that 
feligion  is  so  important  an  element  of  so- 
cial order,  that  no  altetmtioii  can  be  made 
of  its  qaality  aod  proportion,  without  the 
wImIo  bmms  dissolvii^,  fermenthig,  and 
—turning  new  forms,  that  by  some  mys- 
terious condition  of  the  lot  of  humanity, 
all  nughty  blessings  are  attended  l^  soom 
gceat  evil,  that  every  step  to  Heaven  ia 
even  yet  to  be  won  by  fresh  sacrifices  and 
atonements.  There  b  another,  and,  I 
tms^  a  better  mode  of  reasoning  on  these 
a^ptoms,  of  interpreting  these  terrible 
signs  i  1  will  not  readily  believe  that  re« 
ligion  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
order ;  but  rather  that  the  vices  of  men  ha- 
ving prepared  the  crisis,  and  called  for  the 
revulsion  and  reaction  of  the  preservative 
principles  of  society,  religion  has  only  thus 
manifiested  herself,  in  a  more  visible  and 
tangible  form,  and  come  as  a  mimstering 
angel,  to  enable  those  who  were  strq^ 
fling  for  the  right  to  persevere  and  to 
prevail.  The  appalling  ftet,  however,  ra. 
SMint  not  the  less  indispatable,  that  it  ki 
in  scenes  of  extensive  disorder,  amklst 
mortal  strife  and  terrible  misery,  that  ihe 
haa  aobieved  her  greatest  triumphs,  dia- 
pteyed  her  atrongeat  powers,  and  made 
lier  most  rapid  advances  When  Christi- 
anity first  spread  itself  over  the  faee  of 
the  Roman  empire,  all  the  powers  of 
darknesa  aeemed  to  be  roused  toanei»- 
eooBter*  The  storm  blew  from  eveiy 
fwint  of  the  oooipass;  unheaid-of  raoea 
of  men,  and  monsters  of  anarchy  and 
■sisruie,  more  like  the  fantastic  shapes  of 
m  dfeam  than  the  realities  of  human  li£e^ 
appeared  on  the  stage;  and  that  period 
ensued  which  has  been,  perhaps  rightly 
considered,  as  the  most  calamitous  in  the 
whole  history  of  man.  When  that  new 
worid  was  discovered,  which  now  pre- 
sents such  UXx  and  animating  prospects, 
religion  was  imparted  to  the  southern 
portion  of  it  by  carnage  and  by  torture ; 
I  say,  that  in  South  America  the  ground 
was  cleared  by  the  torch,  and  dug  by  the 
sword,  and  the  flrst  shoots  of  Christianity 
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were  nttifltened  by  the  blood  of  I 
log  millions.  Agaki,  twhen  ia  Eoiope 
the  Chorth  cast  its  old  slomb,  aod  !»• 
appeared  hi  aomewhat  of  iCa  priotmoilai* 
plidty,the  whole  otntineot  was  coofolaoi 
by  civil  war  fdr  a  oeotury  and  a  halt— « 
Witness  ia  FraBOs^  these  battles^  and 
maasacfee,  and  assassinatMms  of  the  Hu- 
goeoota  and  Catholica  in  Oermany  that 
elosiog  scene  of  thirty  years  confusion,  in 
which  the  grotesque  and  barbaric  forma 
of  Wallenateia  and  Tilly  are  aeen  strug- 
^ing  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mans- 
field, and  the  majestic  genius  of  Gusta« 
vus  Adolphus.^Witness  in  England  the 
downfall  of  her  ancient  throne  and  eclipse 
of  royalty. — Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood— 1  hold  that  there  is  no  one  who  hu 
rightly  considered  these  events,  who  must 
not,  even  whilst  he  mourns  over  them,  ad- 
mit that  it  is  better  the  changes  took  plaee 
even  with  their  terrible  accompanimentsv 
than  that  they  shooM  not  have  take* 
phM^  at  an.  But  while  I  avow  this^  I 
hope  it  is  not  presmoptoooa  to  Waathoa 
fervent  pmyer,  that  Indk  xmef  receift 
the  Messing  withoat  the  misery :  ooc  ia 
laint^heartedaees,  not  ia  hikewar^neso 
—bat  I  tremble  at  the  possibility  ol  all 
ooothem  Asia  bemg  nmde  a  theatre  of 
eonhision,  and  rather  than  see  religioa 
advance  upon  the  rapid  wings  of  strife,  1 
would  prefer  to  wait  for  her  more  tardy 
approach,  preceded  by  Commereeand  the 
Arts,  with  Peace  and  Knowledge  for  her 
handmaids,  and  with  all  the  brightest 
forms  of  which  human  felicity  is  suscep- 
tible, crowding  in  her  train.  I  confident- 
ly trust  that  there  shall  one  day  be  erect- 
ed in  Asia,  a  ehurch,  of  which  the  comers 
shall  be  the  comers  of  the  land,  and  Its 
foundation  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  but  when 
remote  posterity  have  to  examine  its 
stracture,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  its 
formation,  I  wish  they  may  not  have  to 
record  that  it  was  put  together  amidst 
discord,  and  noise,  and  bloodshed,  and 
confusion  of  tongues,  but  that  it  rose  hi 
quietness  and  beauty,  like  that  new  tem- 
ple, where  '  no  hammer  or  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  was  heard,  whilst  it  was  in 
building;*  or  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
himself— 

*  No hamnwr  fUI,  Dopooderois  net Twv { 
LUm  lonM  taU  pJoi  Iht  mfrtk  Iktaie  qmu^  f ' 

That  such  may  be  the  event,  aumy  heads, 
many  spirita  like  his,  mast  be  engaged  hi 
the  work ;  aad  it  is  beeaase  of  my  coa- 
victkm  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  found, 
that  I  feel  justified  in  affirming  his  death 
to  have  been  a  loes,  not  only  to  his  friends, 
by  whom  he  was  k>ved,  or  to  his  famHy, 
of  whom  he  was  the  idol,  bat  to  Eogkmd, 
to  India,  aad  to  the  world.'* 
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Wlm  ptiMing  bis'  My  «potU>- 
Ucal  kOQurs  in  India,  tfie  world 
bad  alroo6t  lost  sight  of  Reginald 
Heber  the  Poet, :  in  Reginakl  He* 
ber  the  Bishop  of  that  mighty  dio- 
oeae.  And,  in  good  truth,  he  had  lit- 
tle leisure  for  the  Muse.  But  hours 
there  are  in  the  life  of  every  human 
being,  that  may  be  devoted  to  the 
loneiy  pastime  of  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  free  from  the  calls  of  pro- 
fessional duty,  or  of  any  other  voice— 
and  these  even  Bishop  Heber  found 
belonged  to  him,  amidst  the  ceaseless 
occuoations,  the  fatigues  of  which  too 
soon  Drought  him  to  the  grave.  During 
some  of  tnem,  he  revised  a  series  <$ 
Hymns,  which  he  had  composed  be- 
fore he  left  England,  and  which,  if 
completed,  would  have  been  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels  set  apart  by  the  form  of 
worship  in  the  Episoopauan  Church, 
for  the  several  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.  He  had  never  given'up  poe- 
try. How  should  he,  embned  as  his 
genius  was  with  its  divinest  spirit? 
In  1812,  he  had  given  to  the  world 
a  miscellaneous  volume,  containing 
among  some  smaller  poems  of  much 
animation  and  tenderness.  The  Pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  a  fine  fragment, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  bolderpas- 
aa^  of  his  ^^Palestine."  He  had,  if  we 
mistake  not,  previously  attempted, 
and  with  success,  some  translations 
firom  Pindar,  or  rather  imitations;  for 
he  allowed  himself  great  latitude  of 
amplification,  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  chivalrous  poetry  of  him  whom 
Byron  has  since  named  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North.  Yet  it  was  plain,  that  the 
author  of  Palestine  regarded  that  gift, 
too,  as  one  that  ought  to  be  turned  to 
account  in  his  sacred  profession.  Thus, 
almost  like  one  of  those  spiritual  crea- 
tures, which  Milton  makes  Raphael 
say  to  our  first  parent  in  paradise,  are 
often  heard  nigntly  "  sole  or  respon- 
sive to  each  other's  voice,  hymn- 
ing their  great  Creatcn*,"  he  had  often 
strung  his  holy  harp  during  the  mid- 
night hour,  in  celebration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Saviour  and  his  Saints. 
The  Hymns  have  been  published  by 
his  widow,  who  has  prefixed  this  sim- 
ple, and  in  the  drcumstauces  in  which 
that  excellent  lady  is  placed,  aifecting 
Preface. 

^^  The  Hymns  in  this  volume  were  ar* 
ranged  by  Bishop  Heber  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  deemed  wotthy  of  genevsl 
adoption  into.oor  churches,  juid  it  wsn  h«i 
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tntentfon  lo  pabUA  item  soon  aftctbia  v. 
rival  in  India  |  bnt  the  aiduons  dnties  of 
hit  situation  left  little  tlma,  during  the 
short  time  there  allotted  to  hia«  for  any 
employment  not  connected  with  hb  dio* 


'^  The  work  is  now  given  to  the  world 
in  coropliaoce  widi  his  wishes,  and  from 
an  anxious  desire  that  none  of  his  labours 
in  the  service  of  Christianity  should  be 
lost 

**  Several  of  the  Hymns  are  by  die  Rev. 
H.  H.  Mihnan ;  one  was  contribated  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  a  tew  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Addison,  and  other  writers  of  fbr« 
mer  times,  have  been  Selected  and  reprint- 
ed ;  the  remainder  were  composed  by  the 
Bishop  at  different  intervals  of  leisure  du. 
ring  his  parochial  ministry  In  Shropdiixe^ 
**  Amelia  Hkbxb.'* 

The  hymns  thus  given  to  the  world 
will  help  to  diasipate  that  delusion 
which  hangs,  like  a  cold  spell,  over 
many  minds  of  much  feelino;  and  un* 
derstanding, — ^that  not  mu<£  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  poetical  vein  a[^lied 
to  reli^ous  subjects.  In  all  languagies 
there  xa  much  fine  religious  poetry, 
besides  that  which  we  know  to  have 
been  directly  inspired  from  Heaven  ; 
and  unless  our  faith  is  more  sniritlesa 
than  of  old,  we  see  no  reason  wnatever 
for  fearing  that  poetry  may  not  yet  be 
kindled  at  the  altar  of  rdigion. 

That  religious  poetry  is  difficult,  is 
most  true;  but  that  is  because  all 
great  things  are  difficult ;  not  because 
religion  ia  not,  throughout  all  ita  forma 
and  feelings,  susceptible  d  poeoy, 
without  any  show  of  violence  being 
offi^red  to  what  is  so  majestical.  To 
write  up  to  religioui  men  find  it  hard, 
because  they  fiiwl  it  hard  to  fed  up  to 
it,  and  to  think  up  to  it,  in  short,  to  do 
right  homage  lo  it  and  its  in^&ble 
objects.    That  is  the  truth. 

To  compose  a  great  poem  of  which 
the  basis  is  religion,  such  as  Paradise 
Lost,  required  more  transcendent  power 
of  poetry,  than  to  compose  one,  of 
which  the  basis  was  the  conflicts  of 
men  with  men,  in  the  turmoil  of  tbek- 
earthly  passions,  and  with  weapons  e€ 
metal,  iron,  or  steel,  like  the  Iliad. 
For  the  same  elementary  passiooa, 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  handltrd  in 
both — ^but  in  the  former  purified,  and 
elevated  to  the  utmost  pitch  to  which 
they  could  be  brought  by  the  united 
fires  of  Pietv  and  Genius.  The  whole 
frame  of  Muton's  intellectual  and  mo» 
ral  being  was  sublimer  f«r  than  that 
of  Homer— aa  tha  Christian  rcligioii 
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is  sublimfiT  far  than  ihe  idoktrous  and  which  tU  sn^h  afl^^n  flo;vr^  (he  di« 
mythological  creed  of  the  did  Gredcs;  'tine  ipflaence  which  sustains  and  fot- 
Aulton  £|8  accompU^ed  his  migfati^  lows  it.  the  divine  blessing  with  yihidn 
ktisk  as  completdy  as  Homer  faasaccopv"  .its'puntv  and  sanotitv  here  wjll  he  re« 
plished  Ins,  fbr  the  mstrumcnts  wim  warded  nereafter?  All  poetry  that  goe^ 
which  he  wrought  on  divine  materialji    to  the  depths  of  the  affection  must  do 

tills;  and  if  it  goes  to  the  depths,  it  bcfi 

comes  religious  poetry. 

If  this  he  the  case  vdth  human  br- 
ings in  mere  natural  religion,  enlight- 
ened by  philosophy  and  a  virtuous  Ufe^ 
liow  much  more  so  under  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation,  which  is  not  a  Body 
of  Laws,  regulating  actions  and  cour 
duct,  but  a  Sphrit  of  Laws,  inspiring 
motives,  feehngs,  afl^tions,  princi^ 
plesp  within  the  whole  inner  world  of 
man.  A  Christian  cannot  have  any 
one  of  his  afibctions  in  its  highest  or 
profoundestmood,  without  the  felt  in- 
^uence  of  religion.  And  if  one's  a& 
fections  in  such  moods  are  to  be  touchy 
ed  by  the  poet's  art  at  all,  then,  and 
only  then,  may  we  speak  of  Uie  divine 
art  of  poetry,  which,  as  it  breathes,  is 
but  the  most  perfect  expression  of  tW 
which  in  our  hearts  is  religioD. 

Now  ihez^  may  be  even  Christian 
religious  poetry,  without  Us  using  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  sufficient  to  justify  that  name»  if  ita 
character  be  according  to  the  Christian 
spirit.  But,  if  not  only  According  to 
the  Christian  spiri^  but  wholly  innd* 
red  b^  it,  so  that  m  good  truth  that 
■pint  is  its  all-in-all,  then  it  will  and 
must  employ  scriptural  language— the 


were  themselves  divine.  Whatever 
midit  have  been  his  genius,  no  poest 
comdhave  composed  Paradise  Lost  who 
had  not  the  re&giouB  soul  of  Milton** 
as  reli^^ous  as  a  numan  soul  can  be.  In 
all  its  entrances  into  the  realms  of 
Imagination.  Neither,  in  like  manner, 
could  any  poet  have  composed  the 
Iliad,  whatever  had  been  his  geniusr, 
who  had  not,  like  Homer,  a  soul  that 
lived  in  magnificent  dreams  of  war^ 
and  held  constant  communieaUon,*ia 
it  were,  with  the  shades  of  warriors. 
Both  bards  were  equal  to  ^  their  high 
alignment"  Bom  each  in  the  age  of 
tile  other.  Homer  might  have  heen 
Milton,  Milton  Homer.  He  who  sung 
so  gloriously  of  Jupiter,  might  have  da« 
red  to  sing  (^Jehovah— he  who  sung  of 
thehidlel^jahs  of  gIorifledsaint8,might 
l^ve  sung  of  the  war-cry  of  heroes. 

That  great  religious  poems  are  rare, 
is,  therefore,  owing  entirely  to  the  sim« 

Sle  iacL  that  to  produce  them  requires 
tie  highest  human  power  inspired  by 
the  divinest  snirit.  But  descend  thit 
scale  of  ex^dtlence,  and  eome  down 
frojga  peAi  poems  to  good  poetry,  and 
give,  if  Tou  can,  axiy  reason  why  good 
poeUj  should  not  emanate  from  reli- 
gion r 


Man  wybe  rdi^kNis  without  h^    lai^uage  both  of  4e  New  Testament 


Joan  May  be  reiigioiis  witaout  ba*    lai^uage 
IseviiM;  la  GhriatkiHty ;  for  aardy  It    undAel 


would  be  a  dark,  and  dangerous,  and 
disconsolate  assertion,  that  tfaereis  b# 
such  thing  as  natural  piety.  Man  is 
a  rdigiofva  bdng-nreli^n  is  as  muck 
paH  of  Ills  spiritual  form  as  conflcienee. 
All  die  good  thoughts  of  good  men, 
in  thteir  liishest  and  deepest  moods, 
tend  toward  religion,  and  take  a  oo« 
louring  front  it.  ThcssCbre,  poetrv, 
instead  o(  being  out  of  its  element  m 
reUgion,  Isiaifvr  traly  in  its  akaWnt, 
but  when  eaaentiaUy  80  inspired.  All 
the  afi^etions,  sueh  as  the  parental  and 
filial,  are,  without  it,  littfe  more  than 
mere  animal  movements ;  and  what 
kind  of  poetry  would  that  be,  which, 
pretending  to  illustrate  either  of  these 
affections,  to  throw  light  on  its  bhrth 
and  growth— >to  illustrate  its  tender- 
ness  or  its  solemnity,  its  beauty  or  its 
power— should  yet  make  no  reference 
to  anything  beyond  and  above  this 
life, nor  indicate  the  divine  source  from 
Vol.  XXir, 


Bible. 

If  so,  why  say  &at  religioiu  poetry 
is  difficult/  If  we  do  not  wish  to 
char^  oorselyes  grievoiialy,'Why  urge 
that  u  is  uncommon  ?  Jt  is  neithier  du« 
ficult  nor  uncommon ;  but  it  would 
have  been  more  common,  if  our  poets, 
instead  of  being  of  the  religion  of 
the  woods  and  mountaim^  had,  in  the 
days  of  ''  theur  bright  and  ahining 
youth,**  sat  ofrener  in  the  House  ot 
God^  and  preferred  the  revelation  that 
IS  written^the  Word  itself— to  that 
which  floats  amoqa;  the  clouds  and  var 
pours,  and  is  erobodiejl  in  sensuous 
imagoy,  dawling  the  poet  in  his 
trance^  drawn  from  rising  and  setting 
suns. 

U,  then*  acriptQiil  language  ia  to 
tie  lued,  as  it  ought»  the  poet  lias  but 
to  study  his  Bible— the  Frophets  and 
ihe  Apostles^Isaiah,  David,  and  St 
John*  His  ioftiest  and  most  devout 
aspirations  will  thus  find  fitting  words 
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^-^a4  he  may  oompoee  ttrains  de«ar<* 
ying  tbe  name  of  Hymns  and  F&almf. 
The  wh61e  language  of  our  modem 
poetry,  find  as  it  is,  has  become  by  £ur 
toodifUse.  There  is  too  g^t  an  ac« 
cumulation  of  epithets ;  and  wl^t  het« 
ter  to  tame  down  that  swelling  stylip 
than  the  sublime  simplicity  pf  Scnp* 
ture  ?  liet  Lo^^  on  Sacred  Poetry 
he  read  snd  studied ;  for  he  was  him- 
self a  poet,  as  his  few  beautiful  Latin 
▼erses  show,  and  Biblical  learning  with 
him  sublimed  his  imaginatioB,  and 
"  purged  his  visual  nenre,"  so  that 
his  eyes  bdidd  mghts  even  beyond 
the  veil  of  the  sanctuary. 

What  poetry  mi^t  Collins  hare 
written,  if  so  inspired  I  Whenaluna- 
uc  in  ^n  asylum,  he  showed  a  friend 
who  came  in  pity  to  visit  him — a 
Bible— and  said,  that  was  now  his  sole 
hook,  his  sole  comfort,  flad  it  been 
chiefly  so,  when  his  hiffh  and  bri^t 
faculties  were  in  all  tneir  elevation 
and  lustre,  we  should  have  had  from 
nim  nobler  strains  far,  than  even  his 
noble  Odes  to  Music,  and  on  H^hland 
Superstitions.  Read  Wordsworth's 
Divine  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  and  say 
what  he  might  have  written  if  hp  had 
earlier  dedicated  his  transcendent  ge- 
nius to  even  a  more  sacred  altar  thai^ 
that  which  he  built  up  for  himself  in 
beautjr  among  the  beauty  of  the  woods. 
Of  all  Scott's  poetry,  there  is  not  a 
finer  specimen  than  the  Hymn  of  Re- 
becca chanting  the  passing  through 
of  Israel,  across  the  desert,  by  the 
doud  of  smoke  by  day,  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  to  the  Ftomised 
Land. 

Of  Psalms  and  Hymi^s  there  may 
be  a  thousand  various  kinds,  of  con- 
trition, repentance,  remorse,  despair, 
grief,  joy,  fear,  hope,  einiltation,  and 
triumph.  The  services  of  every  form 
of  worship  in  Christendom— whether 
munificent  and  full  of  pomp,  or 
stripped  of  all  exterior  shows,  down 
to  an  austere,  stem,  and  naked  sim- 
plicity—-may  be  inspired,  elevated, 
Btrengthenea,  and  supported  by  poetry 
and  muiric.  Genius  may  lend  its  aid 
to  piety  paying  homage  and  worship 
to  the  Most  H^h,  whether  in  mighty 
cathedrals, 
**  Where  tbronah  the  loD^.4rawn  aial% 

and  fretted  vault,  ^ 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  notes  of 

ptaise;** 
or  in  Uie  humble  kirk,  where  the 
Yoke  of  the  small  con£n^;atlon  mixes 


Vjffntu,  [[Nov, 

with  the  Uast  of  the  mountain,  and 
with  the  torrent's  roar. 

But,  perhaps,  diere  is  no  churdi 
in  Chriiiendora,  of  wjiich  the  miid- 
atratipns  }ffi>rd  such  soppe  ^  aB 
the  varieties  of  devotional  poetry  aa 
the  Church  of  Ensland,  with  all  its 
holidaysandfestivsJs,and  Sainta'-days» 
and  days  of  fiist  and  of  thanksgiving. 
But  to  say  more  on  this  subject  we 
have  now  no  room,  and  must  leave  it 
reluctantly,  aa  it  begins  to  open  up 
and  unfold  itself  to  our  imagination; 
and  therefore  ahall,  wi^ut  any  com- 
mentary, quote  from  ihe  vdume  )»* 
forp  us,  some  of  what  seem  to  us  the 
finest  Hymns. 

SBOOMD  S(JND4T  Of  ADVZMT* 

The  Lord  will  come!  the  cart|i  sball 

quake^ 
The  bills  their  fixed  seat  fomke ; 
And,  withering,  from  the  vault  of  nigkt» 
The  stars  withdraw  their  feeble  li^iL 

The  Lord  will  come !  but  not  the  same 
As  once  in  lowly  form  he  csme, 
A  silent  lamb  to  slanghter  led. 
The  bruised,  the  suffering,  and  the  dead. 

The  Lord  will  come !  a  dreadful  fom. 
With  wreath  of  flame,  and  robe  of  storai, 
On  cherub  wings,  snd  wings  of  wind, 
Anointed  Judge  of  human*kiiid ! 

Can  this  be  He  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway ; 
By  Bower  oppress'd,  and  modc'd  by 

Pride? 
Oh,  God !  is  this  the  craeified  t 


Go,  tyrants!  to  the  rocks  complain ! 
Go,  seek  the  mountain's  cleft  In  vsin  I 
But  Faith,  victorious  o'er  the  tomb^ 
Shall  sing  for  joy^The  Lord  is  coins ! 


CHEUTMAS  nAY. 

Oh,  8anoor»  whom  this  holy  SMcn 
Gave  to  our  world  below ; 

To  mortsl  want  and  labour  bom. 
And  more  than  mortal  woe ! 

locamate  Word !  by  every  gricl^ 
By  each  temptation  tried, 

Whp  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relid^ 
And  to  redeem  us  died ! 

If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed. 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell  ^ 

Remind  us  of  thy  mangi-r  bcd| 
And  lowly  90ttage  cell ! 
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Ify  prait  bj  povertj  ieTerfl^ 
In  envkras  want  we  pihe», 

(ft*  may  thy  spirit  whisper  neUy 
How  poor  a  lot  was  thine  i 


They  met  the  tyrant's  bnndish*d  steelt 

the  llon*s  gory  mane  t 
They  bow'd  their  necks  the  death  to  M ! 

^o  follows  in  their  tmin? 


Through  flekle  fortune^s  ?ariotH  seene 
From  sin  preserre  us  free ! 

Like  us  thou  hast  a  moomef  been^ 
May  we  rejoice  with  Iliee  I 

sr  stbprbn's  dat. 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war» 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain: 
His  Mood-red  banner  streams  afor ! 

Who  foUows  hi  his  tiahi? 

\¥ho  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  woe» 

lYinmphant  oVer  paint 
Who  piatient  bears  his  eroiss  beh) w», 

He  follows  in  his  train. 

The  martyr  Arst»  whose  eagle  eft 
Coold  pierce  beyond  the  grave ; 

Wlm  saw  his  Siaa^  in  the  sky. 
And  eall*d  on  Him  to  savew 

liko  Hhn«  with  paidon  on  hie  tongue 

In  midst  of  mortal  patn» 
He  pray*d  for  them  that  did  the  wrong ! 

Who  foUo#a  in  hit  tndn  ? 

A  glorioos  bandy  the  diosen  few. 

On  whom  the  spirit  came; 
Twdte  vaUant  sdnts,  their  hope  they 
kneWy 

And  mock'd  the  cioif  and  flamd 


A  noUe  ^irmy-i-iii^  and  boys^ 

The  matron  and  the  maid^ 
Aroond  the  Sa?iour*s  throne  rrjoice. 

In  robet  of  light  araay'd* 

They  dimb*d'the  steep  ascent  of  Heaf  en. 
Through  peril,  toil,  and  paih  1 

Oh,  Ood !  to  US  may  grace  be  giYen 
To  follow  hi  their  train! 

INK0CENT*S  DAir. 

Oh,  weep  not  o*er  thy  children's  tomb, 

Ob,  iUchel,  weep  not  so  J 
The  bod  is.  cropt  by  martyrdonk. 

The  flower  in  heiven  shall  blow. 

Firstlings  of  foith !  the  murderer's  knife 
Has  miss*d  its  deadliest  aim : 

The  Ood,  for  whom  tb^  gi|Te  their  Hfe, 
For  them  to  su^  csime ! 

Tboogh  feeble  were  their  d^  and  fow. 

Baptized  in  blood  and  pain. 
He  knows  them,  whom  they  nerer  knew. 

And  they  than  lire  again. 

l&en  weep  not  o*er  thy  diildfen'a  tottb^ 

Oh,  Bachel,  weep  not  so  1 
The  bod  is  cropt  by  martyrdom. 

The  ftower  fai  hetTon  shall  btow  I 


XPXPHAVr. 

Br^htest  and  bestof  the  sons  of  the  moirniilg  t 
iSiwn  on  oar  darkmaa  and  lend  as  thine  i^  I 

Star  of  the  East,  the  hocison  adominff. 
Guide  when  oo^infont  Redeemer  it  laid  I 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  ale  shining. 
Low  lies  his  bead  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 

Angels  adore  him  in  ilaraber  redininff. 
Maker  and  Monaidi  and  Sa?iour  H  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yiddhim,  hi  costly  derotkm. 
Odours  of  Bdom,  and  offierhms  diTine  ? 

Gems  of  the  moantahi  and  pearls  of  the  oeean, 
Myirii  from  the  forest  or  gold  from  the  mhie  ? 

Vainly  we  ofo  each  ample  oblatkm ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  woiud  his  HyUm  secure  r 
Hicher  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoratkm  | 
;    Dearer  to  Ood  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor* 

Brightest  and  best  of  die  sons  of  the  momhig  I 
.  Dawn  on  oar  darkness  ami  lend  as  thhie  aid  f 
Star  of  the  Bast,  the  borison  adomhig, 
Oi^  where  our  hifaot  Redeemer  tt  bid  f 
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Abasb'd  be  all  the  boast  of  Age  t    ' 
Be  hoary  Learning  dumb ! 

Ex  pounder  of  the  mystic  pagt, 
Behold  an  Infimt  come ! 

Oh^  Wisdem^  whose  tmfiMUng  power 

Beside  th'  Eternal  stood. 
To  frame,  in  natiir«*s  esriiest  honn^ 

The  land,  the  sky,  the  flood  s 

Yet  didst  i|ot  Thoa  disd^iii  awhile 

An  infant  form  to  wear ; 
To  bless  ^y  mother  with  a  smile, 

And  lisp  thy  falterM  prayer. 

*  But  in  thy  Father^s  own  abodt, 
With  IsraeTs  elders  round. 
Conversing  high  with  Israel's  God, 
Thy  chiefest  joy  was  founds 

So  may  our  youth  adore  Thy  name  ? 
And,  Savumr,  de^  to  Uess 
•    With  fostering  grace  Ae  thnid  flame 
OfearlytacdilienI 

•s£C0Ki>  sukday  A»nn  cmprakt. 
No.  11. 

By  cool  Sttoam's  shady  lUl 
How  sweet  the  lily  grows ! 
(    Hdw'swcettiietaitatbbiDeBliitfaehiO  * 
Of  Sharai^s  dewy  rose  1 

lA  audi  the  child  whoio  flMly  feel. 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod ; 

Mliose  secret  hewt,  with  hifluence  sweet, 
Is  upward  drawn  to  Qod  I 

By  cool  SiIoam*a  shady  riU 

The  lily  most  decay; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wintty  hour 

Of  man*s  maturer  age 
M'iU  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power. 

And  stormy  passion's  lage  2 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 
Within  thy  Father's  shrine  I 

Whose  years,  with  shaofekit  yirtue 
crown'd. 
Were  aU  aUke  Divine. 

Degmdant  on  thy  bouDlMmt  bN«ih^ 

We  seek  thy  grace  alone, 
In  childhood,  "ifinhopd*  aae.  and  dfntht 

To  keep  us  stm  thine  own  ! 

SECOND  8UKDAT  AWTMM  XPIFluaTT. 

Incarnate  Word,  who,  trout  to  dwtU 
In  lowly  shape  and  cottage  cell, 
Didst  not  refiise  a  guest  to  be, 
A I  Cana*s  poor  festivity : 


Heber's  Hymnt.  CN'o  v 

Oh,  when  dor  soul  ttwa  tut  is  flfec. 
Then,  SarHour,  may  we  think  on  Tlie^ 
And,< seated  at  the  festal  board, 
In  Fancy's  eye  behold  the  Loii 


Then  nkay  we  seem,  in  Fsney's  ear, 
Thy  nuuma-drspping  toi^e  to  hear. 
And  think,— even  now,  thy  asavefaiaf  gare 
Each  sdcsei  of  ow  sold  snrveys  t 

So  may  such  Joy,  afaastised  asd  pure. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  endure ; 
Nor  pleasut  in  the  womded  mind 
Shall  leave  a  yM»vn»g  sting  Vh"i^  I 

SEFTUAGXaiXA  SUXI^AT. 

The  Qbd  of  Olo^  If  alia  his  round. 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  yeat*. 

And  warns  us  each  with  awfiil  soond, 
'^  No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here ! 

^*  y3^hose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright. 
Whose  hands  ate  strong,  whose  bcaits 
are  dear, 

Waste  not  (^  hope  ^  Aondng  Bgfct ! 
Ah,  fools !  why  stuid  ys  idle  hssk  ? 

'^^  OIh  as  tfat  griafir  ye  woHld  assume 
That  waU  on  Wb  dedUi^  yeat^ 
:  Secufg  si  Ijhsskig  for  yont  aas, 

And  WDrk  yotttf  Makers  boatncss 
here! 

**  Aiid  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gsey 

FoNtell  your  latest  tvavaU  near^ 

'    How  swiftiy  fisdes  your  worthless  day ! 

And^tand  ye  yet  so  idle  here  ? 

*<  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one. 
Bat  mAny  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 
Thzoogh  endless  years  the  gnih  must 


Of  mom^ts  lost  and  wasted  hcM!" 

O  Thou,  by  aU  thy  works  adoied. 
To  whom  the  dance's  soal  is  dear. 

Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Iiord! 
And  grant  us  grace  to  please  thee 
here! 


«00»  IVDAY. 

Bound  tspOD  iStt*  Mm  sod  tfw, 
Fkint  and  Ueedlng,  who  is  He  ? 
By  the  eyes  so  pale  wbA  din^ 
Streaming  bIoo4  vA  wiithiDg  limlv 
By  the  flesh  with  aeomges  torn, 
By  the  crown  of  twisted  thom, 
Hy  the  side  so  deeply  pureed. 
By  the  baffl^  burning  thirst. 
By  the  droomnff  death-dew'd  brow, 
SoaofManl  'til  Thou, 'tis  Thou!, 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Dread  and  awfblr  wbo  is  He? 
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By  th«  Sim  tl  kwm4of  peie, 
Shivering  roclu.  and  rending  rei). 
By  eiMh  that  tremblet  at  Hifl  dooni^ 
By  yopdtr  Mints  tvlio  bant  fhdr  tom^,' 
By  Sden^  proiniflea  eR  he  died 
'To  the  Mod  at  his  sMe, 
Lord !  our  suppliant  knees  we  telr> 
Son  of  God!  ^tis  Thoo«  *tis  Thou! 

Bound  up(m  th'  accursed  tr^ 
Sad  and  dyii^  who  is  Ha? 
By  the  last  and  bitter  oryi 
Tlie  ghost  giy*n  up  in  agpoy; 
By  the  lifeless  body  laid 
In  the  chansbev  of  the  dead  i 
By  the  mourners  oome  to  weej^ 
Where  the  bones  olJesoa  sleep; 
Crucified  I  wo  know  Tbee  now  i 
Son  of  Man  I  'tis  Thou,  'tis  Thou ! 

Bound  upon  th*  aoeursed  tree^ 

Bread  and  awfkl,  who  is  He? 

By  the  prayer  for  them,  that  slew, 

"  Lord !  they  know  not  what  they  do  !*' 

By  the  spoil*d  end  empty  graven 

By  the  soids  he  died  to  save^ 

By  the  conquest  He  hath  woo. 

By  the  sabis  before  His  throne. 

By  the  rambow  round  His  brow, 

Son  of  God!  ',tis  Thou, 'tis  ITiou ! 

EASIBB  DAY* 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears^ 

To  set  in  blood  no  mpf«  i 
The  light  which  scatters  all  your  feara^ 

Yott^  rising  Ood,  adore ! 

The  sdnts»  wben  Re  nslgnM  his  breath, 
Uncfoeed their slaepfaig eyes;  , 

He  breaks  again  the  bands  of  Death^ 
Again  the  dead  arise. 

Alone  the  dreadfol  tnce  He  ran, 

Alone  the  whiepiesS  trod ; 
He  groMks^  He  dies,— behold  the  Man ! 

He  Uvea  ;..4idioId  the  Ood ! 

In  Tain  te  witeli,  the  itofie,  the  leal^ 

Forbid  the  Lord  to  rbe; 
He  breaks  the  gates  of  deatfi  «id  heO, 

And  opens  paradise  I 

WBITSCJKDAV^ 

SpiritofTratfa!  onthisThyday 

ToTheeforhelDweW 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreeiy  way 

Of  dark  mortality!  c         / 

We  ask  not,  Lord !  Thy  cloven  flame. 

Or  tongues  of  viliaM  torn  i 
But  long  Thy  praises  to  pnMslalm 

With  ferrour  in  our  #wb» 


Heb€r*i  Ilpnns. 

Wbm<mtn  Ut  ite  fMphefle  skifi 
Is  found  oil  eartfi  na  more ; 

Enougjh  for  us  to  t(Bce  tby  wUl 
In  Script  Qie'e  sscied  lom 


■fjsi 


"We  neither  have  nor  seek  the  power 

HI  Demons  to  control; 
But  Thou,  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Shalt  ebasi  them  from  the  souL 

No  heavenly  barplags  soothe  our  ear, 
Ko  mystic  dsMOS  we  share  i 

Yet  hope  to  feel  Thy  eomfort  near. 
And  bless  Thee  in  our  prayer. 


When  tongnes  shall  ocase^  and  power  de- 

And  knowledge  empj^  preve^ 
Do  thou  thy  trembling  servants  stay. 
With  Mth,  with  Hope»  withLove ! 

wan  SUMDAT  ARXa  T»IMirY. 

Room  for  the  Proud !  Ife  sons  of  clay 
From  fu  his  sweepmg  pomp  su^ey, 
Kor,  rashly  carious,  dog  the  way 
His  chariot  wheels  befose  I 

Lo !  with  what  scorn  his  lofty  eye 
Gknces  o'er  Age  and  iVnrertyv 
And  bids  intruding  Conscience  fly 
Vt  from  his  palace  deer! 

Room  for  the  Proud !  but  slow  the  fe  et 
That  bear  hie  eoflBUi  down  Uie  street : 
And  dismal  seems  his  winding-sheet 
Who  purple  hite^  woM ! 

Ah  t  where  mwt  now  his  spWt  fly 
In  naked,  tremUteg agony? 
Or  how  shall  be  for  merey  eiy. 
Who  sfaew'd  ft  not  before ! 

Room  for  the  FRMid!  in  ghastly  slate  * 
The  lords  of  Hell  his  coming  wait. 
And  flinging  wide  die  dreadfol  gate* 
lliat  rimts  to  ope  no  mON^ 

'*  Lo  here  with  us  the  sent,"  they  eiyr 
"  For  him  who  mock'd  at  poverty. 
And  bade  intmding  Conscience  fly 
Ar  from  his  palaee  deor  i" 


lOOBinsUMAT 


tllNITY. 


I  piaised  the  Earth,  hi  beanty  seen 
With  gartiiii  gtf  ef  >rarfefs  green ; 
I  praised  the  Sea,  ertiose  ample  field 
flbone  ^ofioiis  es  e  aibrar  4iie]d ; 
And  Buth  nd^Oeean  eeemM  to  ray, 
••  Oar  beauties  are  but  for  a  day ! " 

I  praised  the  Son,  whose  chariot  roll*d 
On  wheels  of  iibhar  ind  of  gold ; 
0 
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Heher's  H^mnt. 


CNof. 


I  pmiiBed  the  Mooi^  whoae  Bofter  eye 
Cleain*d  sweetlj  tbroagiL  tlie  sommer 

8ky| 
And  Moon  and  Sun  in  answer  nid, 
M  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered  !*' 


OGodI  O  Good  beyond  eonpare! 
If  thus  Thy  meaner  works  are  fiurl 
If  thus  Thy  bounties  gild  the  spaa 
Of  ruin*d  earth  and  sinful  man, 
Itow  gl^ous  must  the  mansion  be 
Where  thy  ledeem'd  shall  dweU  with 
Theel 


tSMTH  SUVDAY  ARB&  TEINITY. 

Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  enthroned  onee  on  high, 
Thou  fiiTour'd  home  of  God  on  earth,  thou  heaven  below  the  sky ! 
Now  brought  to  bondage  with  thy  son%  a  curse  and  grief  to  see^ 
Jerusalem,  Jeruialem !  our  tears  shall  flow  for  thee. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  known  thy  day  of  graoeb  and  flodcM  beneath  the  whig 
Of  Him  who  call'd  thee  fovingly,  thine  own  anointed  Kin& 
Then  had  the  tribes  of  all  the  world  gone  up  thy  pomp  to  see^ 
And  gloty  dwelt  withhi  thy  gates,  and  all  thy  sons  been  liree ! 

'^  Ahd  who  a^  thou  that  moumest  me,**  replied  tiie  ruin  grey, 
"  And  fear'st  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a  cast-away  V* 
'*  I  am  a  dried  and  ahfect  brandi,  my  place  is  given  to  thee  ; 
But  woe  to  ev*ry  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olive-tree  i 

«  Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of  mercy  spent. 

For  heavy  was  my  children's  crime,  and  strange  their  punishment ; 

Yet  gaze  not  idly  on  our  &11,  but,  sinner,  warned  be. 

Who  spared  not  His  chosen  seed,  may  send  His  wrath  on  Oiee  I 

**  Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  thy  noon  h  M  its  prime ; 
Oh,  turn  and  seek  thy  Savionr's-faoe  in  this  accepted  time ! 
So,  Gentile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  theor 
And  hi  the  New  Jerusalem  thy  home  for  ever  be  !*' 

rOTESSHTB  SUNDAY  AITEE  TBDfllY. 


Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  I 

Hark  to  Nature's  lesson  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  i 

Every  bush  and  tufted  tree. 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy ; 

**  Mortal,  fly  firom  doubt  and  sorrow, 

Gtd  provideth  for  the  morrow ! 

**  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  ? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  (afe 
TImhi  we,  poor  citisens  of  air  ? 


fiams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we^    . 
Yet  we  carol  merrily; 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow ! 
God  provideth  for  the  monow  I 

<*  dne  there  lives  wtiose  Guacdiiui  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny ; 
One  there  lives^  who,  liord  of  aU, 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  bll  i 
Fkss  we  blithely,  then,  the  tiine» 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  llme» 
Free  from  doubt  and  fiuthless  sorrow ; 
God  provideth  for  the  monow  V* 


BJXXtXHTB  8UMPAY  AREB  TBINIXY4 

WAts  no^  oh,  mother !  sounds  of  lamentation 
Weep  not,  oh  widow !  weep  not  hopelessly  * 
•  Strong  is  His  arm,  thaBringer  of  Salvation, 
Strong  is  the  Word  of  God  to  socooor  thee ! 

Beef  forth  the  cold  corpse^  slowly,  slowly  bear  him  ; 

Hide  his  pale  features  with  the  sable  paUf 
Cayde  not  the  sad  one  wBdly  weqiUig  near  hfan ; 

Widow'd  and  ehildto,  ihe  has  kMt  her  aU  1 

Why  panse  the  mourners?    Who  forbids  enr  wcephig ^ 
Who  the  dark  pomp  of  sorrow  has  delay'd? 

**  Set  down  the  bW^— he  la  not  dead,  but  sleepfaig ! 
Young  iiumi  arise  !**— He  spake,  and  wm  obey*d ! 
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C3)Aiige»  theii»  oh»  sad  one !  grief  to  ezultalion ; 

Worship  and  fall  before  Messiah's  knee. 
Strong  was  His  arm»  the  Bringer  of  Salvador ; 

Strong  was  the  w|»rd  of  Pod  to  suoooor  thee ! 

81XTJUENTB  SUVlMkY  AimTBIKIty* 

When  our  heads  are  bow'd  with  woe»  Thoo  hast  bow'd  the  dying  head : 

When  onr  bitter  tears  o'erflow ;  Xhoa  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed ; 

When  we  mooro  the  lost,  the  dear.  Thou  hast  fill'd  a  mortal  bier; 

Gnunoos  Son  of  Marjy  hear !  Gradoiu  Son  of  Maiy,  fa^ar  I 

Thoa  oar  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn»  When  the  heart  is  sad  within 

Thou  our  mortal  gkeh  hast  borne»  With  the  thought  of  all  its  sin ; 

Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear ;  When  the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear, 

(jraciotts  Son  of  Marj,  hear!  Gracious  Son  of  Maiy^  hear ! 

When  the  sullen  death-bell  tolls  Thou  the  shame,  the  griei;  hast  known, 

]?'or  our  own  departed  souls  ;  Though  the  sins  were  not  Thine  own, 

When  our  final  doom  is  near.  Thou  hast  delgnM  their  load  to  bear, 

pradous  Son  of  Mu7»  ^^^^  *  Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  h^ar ! 

TWEMTY-SECOKD  SUNDAY  AITEE  TRINITY. 

Oh,  God !  my  mns  are  manifold,  against  my  life  they  cry. 

And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone  up  to  Thy  temple  fly ; 

Wilt  Thou  release  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  despair  is  driven  ? 

*'  Forgive  !**  a  blessed  voice  replied,  **  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven  !'* 

My  foemen,  Lord !  are  fierce  and  fell,  fliey  spurn  me  in  their  pride^ 

They  render  ^vil  for  my  good,  my  patience  they  deride ; 

Arise,  oh.  King !  and  be  the  proud  to  righteous  ruin  driven 

*'  Foigive  !*'  an  awful  answer  cam^  **  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven  !'* 

Seven  times,  oh.  Lord !  I  pardon*d  them,  seven  times  they  sinn*d^again : 
They  practise  still  to  work  me  woe,  they  triumph  in  my  pain ; 
But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  resentment  driven ! 
*'  Forgive  !*'  the  voice  of  thunder  spake,  **  or  never  be  foigiven !" 

AT  ArXJVESLAU 

Beneath  our  feet  and  i>*er  our  head  Our  eyea  have  seen  the  rosy  light 

Is  equal  warnmg  given ;  Of  youth's  soft  cheek  decay. 

Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead.  And  Fate  descend  in  sudden  night 

Above  us  is  the  Heaven !  On  manhood's  middle  day. 

Hieir  names  are  graven  on  the  stone,  Our  eyes  have  seen  the  steps  of  age 

Tbdr  bones  are  in  the  cUy ;  Halt  feebly  towards  the  tomb. 

And  ere  another  day  is  done,  And  yet  shall  earth  our  hearts  engage, 

Ourselves  may  be  as  they.  And  dreams  of  days  to  come  ? 

Peath  rides  on  every  passing  breeze,  Turn,  mortal,  turn !  thy  danger  know ; 

He  lurks  in  every  flower ;  Where'er  thy  foot  can  tr^ 

Each  season  has  its  own  disease,  '  The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below. 

Its  peril  ^very  hour  I  And  warns  thee  of  her  dead ! 

IVirn,  Christian,  turn  !  thy  soul  apply 

To  truths  divinely  given ; 
The  bones  that  underneath  thee  lie 

ShaU  Uve  for  Hell  or  Heaven ! 

We  htTe  joit  read  aome  very  beautiful  deTotional  poems,  quoted  in  the  Britihh 
Critic,  from  two  yolumea,  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  who  haa  long  been  diatin- 
guiabed  at  Oxford  for  hia  acnolarahlp,  and  who,  we  are  happy  (o  see,  poaseascs 
a  very  fine  poetical  genina.  We  abdl  give  an  account  of  these  volumes,  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  whose  character  it  is  easy  to  predict  from  auch  spe< 
Cimena,  in  an  early  Number. 
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TO  A  tCENS  IV  €^XTHNSS3. 

Romantic  wilderness  of  vales  and  mountains^ 
How  often  witiOk*.w^  tpiiai hi^^  J  albo^ : 
Amid  thy  silence,  where  the  gush  of  fountains^  / . 
And  tile  shriH  wiiiKng  of  the<sea«mew's  broody 
Are  «H  that  break  thy  yoiceless  soltade ! 

Of  early  reminiscence  fhll  to  me 

Are  thy  grey  summits,  hald  wi^  countless  yeara^— 

Thy  glens,  nung  o'er  with  strtenge  tranquillity ,-«> 

Thy  streams  unruly  bubbling  to  the  sea. 

And  even  the  wild  heatji  that  thy  bosom  bears. 

In  vision  I  behold  tall  Morven  stand. 

And  see  the  morning  mist  distilling  tears 

Around  his  shoulders,  desolate  and  grand. 

And  Scarabin  that  gitdles  round  the  land. 

With  his  broad  giant  b^t,  arises  up  ; 

And  Berridale  and  Langwell — thy  twin  fountains*— 

And  Corrichoich  s  glen,  like  to  a  ci:^. 

Reposing  in  the  bosom  of  its  mountains. 

No  ohange  upon  thine  aspect  hath  time  made. 

Romantic  wilderness !  In  sun  or  shade 

Thy  streams  continue  stiH  their  ceaseless  fall ; 

The  fox  and  deer  stfll  hold  their  festival ; 

The  ebon  eagle  floats  above  the  glade. 

Thou  knowest  not  of  age  the  feu  decay. 

For  thou  art  changeless ;  and  the  tinted  bow% 

Hist  wont  to  hang  o'er  thee  his  arched  way, 

Still  spans  thee— -bea:utiful  as  ever— now. 

O,  ever  dear  unto  my  memory 
Shall  thy  romantic  hills  and  fountains  be ! 
How  often  have  1  Been  the  morning  star 
Warning  the  shepherd  to  his  native  dell. 
And  seen  the  thunder^dond^  opake  and  far, 
Lower  heavily  on  Morven's  citadel—    . 
Awing  the  hearts  that  in  thy  valleys  dwell 
With  die  divinity  of  nature's  God ! 
How  often  o'er  tny  mountains  have  I  trod 
In  sunshine  and  in  calm,  when  Beauty  hung 
Her  summer  flowers  around  thee  of  wild  beatk— 
When  the  soft  west  wind,  delicately  ^truiu;, 
Sigh'd  o'er  thee  with  his  bland  and  dewy  breath : 
Wliat  time  the  shepherd  maiden  blithely  6UBg-<- 
Chrding  her  temples  with  the  wild*  thyme  wreath  ! 

Bdoved  Lanflnwell,  even  as  a  spdl 
Across  my  xecoUection  floats  «aeh  dell. 
And  strath,  «nd  stream,  within  thy  circle  lyiog'-r 
Each  mountain,  gulf^  and  rocky  {>innacle,  ^ 
And  even  the  edio  of  tbe  north  wind,  sighing 
Over  thy  breast  with  melancholy  swdl ! 
Scene  of  the  wHd  and  beautiful,  ferewell ! 

A  MOJ»£BAf  rYTUAGOaiAX- 
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THB  TOICB  OrNATURE. 

I  HBARD  a  bird  on  the  linden  tree^ 

From  which  November  leaves  wereiStdHagy 
Sweet  were  its  notes,  and  wild  their  tone  ; 
And  pensive  there  as  I  paused  alone, 
Thev  spake  with  a  mystical  voice  to  me, 

Tne  sunlight  of  vanish'd  years  recalling 
From  out  the  maxj  past 

I  tamed  to  the  dond-bedappled  sky, 

To,bare-shom  field  and  gleaming  water ; 
To  frost-night  herbage,  and  perishing  flower ; 
While  the  Robin  haunted  the  yellow  bower. 
With  his  £ierv  plumsge  and  jet-black  eye. 

Like  an  unlaid  ghost  some  scene  of  daughter  :— 
All  mournful  was  the  sight. 

Then  I  thought  of  sessons,  when,  long  ago. 

Ere  Hope's  dear  sky  was  dimra'd  by  sorrow. 
How  brignt  seem'd  tlie  flowers,  and  the  trees  how  green. 
How  lengthen'd  the  blue  summer  days  had  been,-^ 
And  what  pure  delight  the  young  spirit's  glow. 

From  the  bosom  of  earth  and  air,  could  borrow 
Out  of  all  lovdy  things* 

Then  my  heart  leapt  to  davs,  when,  a  careless  boy, 

'Mid  scenes  of  ambrosial  Autumn  roaming. 
The  diamond  gem  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Twinkling  amid  the  pure  South  afar. 
Was  gaaed  on  with  gushes  of  holy  joy. 

As  the  cherub  spirit  that  ruled  the  gloaming 
With  glittering,  golden  eye. 

And,  oh  !  with  what  rapture  of  silent  bliss. 

With  what  breathleas  deep  devotion. 
Have  I  watch'0>  like  spectre  from  swathing  shroud. 
The  white  moon' peer  o'er  the  shadowy  doutl, 
Illumine  the  mantled  Earth,  and  kiss 

The  meekly  murmuring  lips  of  Ocean, 
As  a  mother  doth  her  child. 

But  now  I  can  feel  how  Time  hath  changed 

My  thoughts  within,  the  prospect  round  us— 
How  boyish  companions  have  thmn'd  away ; 
How  the  sun  hath  grown  cloudier,  ray  by  ray ; 
How  loved  scenes  of  childhood  are  now  estranged  ; 

And  the  chilling  tempests  of  Care  have  bound  m 
Within  their  icy  folds. 

'Tis  no  vain  dream  of  moodv  mind. 

That  lists  a  dirge  i'  the  blackbird's  singing ; 
That  in  gusts  hears  Nature's  own  voice  complain. 
And  beholds  her  tears  in  the  gushing  rain ; 
When  low  clouds  congregate  blank  and  blind. 

And  Winter's  snow-muflled  arms  are  clinging 
Round  Autumn's  fiided  urn. 

£^ 
Vol.  XXIL  ♦  M 
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ti81tb  to  the  habam. 
Visit  Sixth. 


I  HAD  one  day  completed  my  mora* 
ing  visits  at  au  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and  was  returning  home  to  get 
my  break&st,  when,  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, I  encountered  in  the  mid- 
^  of  the  Bazar  a  lady  riding  on  my 
own  favourite  horse  Tukht,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  strange  man  who  hur« 
ried  her  on  with  great  haste,  and  who 
did  not  seem  to  know  me  as  he  passed. 
One  or  two  of  my  old  domestics  were 
toiling  after  the  party,  making  what 
speed  they  could,  and  though  I  exa- 
mined the  lady  from  the  comer  of  my 
eye  as  narrowly  as  good-breeding 
would  permit,  I  could  see  nothing  by 
which  to  recognise  her.  Sheseem^lo 
beso^oung  and  erect,  and  was  so  active 
in  usmg  her  heels  to  urge  my  horse 
to  his  ^t  amble,  that  I  suspected  it 
must  be  some  one  who  had  succeeded 
in-appropriating  the  animal  by  some 
nefarious  means,  and  that  my  people 
were  pursuing  to  reclaim  it.  When 
I  was  on  the  point  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  ladv,  and  demanding 
my  old  friend  Tukht,  the  rider's  veil 
was  blown  a  little  on  one  side,  and  ex- 
posed a  diamond  bracelet  on  the  hand 
of  the  fair  horsewoman.  It  was  plain 
that  she  could  not  therefore  be  a  plun- 
derer, and  I  concluded  that  it  must 
be  some  fine  lady  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  to  visit  my  wife,  and  who 
bad  by  her  been  mounted  on  my  beast. 

When  my  servants  came  up,  I  de- 
manded who  had  presumed  to  give  my 
borse  to  a  stranger  and  a  woman.  The 
man  stared  in  amazement,  and  re- 
peated the  word  stranger,  with  his 
mouth  still  gaping  open — then  ap- 
pearing to  divine  Uie  mistake  under 
which  I  laboured,  his  stare  relaxed  in- 
to a  grin,  and  be  whispered,  "  It  is 
the  Blhanum" — and  pushed  on. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  any  intend- 
ed visit  of  ceremony,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  preparation,  indicated  by 
the  bracelet  I  had  seen— the  haste— the 
strange  man  who  was  with  her— and 
the  time  of  day  so  unusual  for  visiting, 
altogether  made  the  affiiir  quite  inex- 
plicable. Had  my  wife  been  younger 
or  more  attractire,  I  might  have  been 


tmoomfortable  in  my  inabflity  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence,  but  as  tilings 
actuaUy  stood,  I  could  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  real  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. I  thought  it  prudent,  however, 
to  detach  one  of  my  confidential  at- 
tendants to  follow  the  party,  with  di- 
rections to  do  so  unobserved,  and 
when  he  had  lodged  them,  to  return 
and  acquaint  me  where  they  had  gone. 
I  then  reflected,  that  wheft  I  should 
have  got  home,  I  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  accordingly 
quickened  my  pace.  My  first  ques- 
tion on  entering  the  house  was,  wnerc 
is  the  Khanum?  and  in  answer  to  my 
interrogatory,  I  was  iiifermed,  that 
shortly  after  I  had  gone  out,  a  ferosh 
from  the  Underoon  hatl  come  to  tell 
my  wife  that  the  Tftj  ud  Dowleh,  the 
favourite  wife  of  the  Shah,  was  to-day 
to  receive  a  visit  firom  a  European  lad j, 
and  that  her  Majesty  had  sumnumed 
my  wife  to  assist  in  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  and  had  ordered 
her  to  appear  in  her  gavest  attire--an 
injunction  which,  luia  h&  Majesty 
known  the  chunu:ter  of  the  lady  as  weU 
as  I  did,  she  would  probaUy  have  con- 
sidered superfittotts. 

My  curiosity  having  thus  heen  re- 
lieved, I  oidied  for  breakfast,  but 
found  that  evenr  woman  in  the  house 
had  been  employed  all  morning  in 

Separing  lor  Uie  Khanum's  visit,  and 
at  they  had  now  attended  her  to  the 
Haram.  That  no  breakfast  had  been 
made  ready  for  me,  and  that  every 
place  in  which  eatables  were  usually 
deposited  had  been  carefully  locked 
up.  I  ordered  one  of  my  people  to  go  for 
the  keys,  but  he  returned  m  about  an 
hour  with  a  doleful  countenance,  de- 
claring that  idl  his  endeavours  to  get  a 
message  conveyed  to  the  Khanum  bad 
been  ineffectual,  and  that  unless  I  felt 
inclined  to  go  without  my  breakfast, 
I  had  better  think  of  getting  some- 
thing from  the  Baaa?,  aa  there  was 
not  Uie  most  distant  prospect  of  my 
procuring  a  morsel  to  eat  in  my  own 
nouse  before  evening.  iThe  man*a  ob- 
servation was  judicious,  and  I  there- 
fore sent  him  to  bring  me  from  the 
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nearest  shops,  some  bread  and  dieese^ 
with  a  slice  of  a  meloM,  a  little  mint, 
and  a  bowl  of  b«ttermilk»  which  was 
speedil  J  produced,  and  though  it  cost 
OMy  five  shakees  (four  pence)  was  in 
every  respect  much  better  than  what 
was  usually  given  for  my  breakftst. 

When  my  repast  was  over  I  slept 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the  after- 
noon sallied  forth  to  my  professional 
labours,  which  occupied  me  till  near 
dusk.  I  retunied  home  just  at  the 
moment  when  my  wife  was  dismount- 
ing at  the  great  gate  of  my  house,  and 
I  accompanied  her  into  the  Underoon, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  speak 
till  the  raising  of  her  veil  should  nave 
enabled  me  to  judge  whether  it  might 
not  be  more  prudent  to  leave  her  to 
her  own  mutations.  But  she  did 
not  keep  me  long  in  suspense,  for  we 
had  scaraely  eatmd  the  inner  court, 
when  throwing  back  her  veil,  and 
showing  a  face  wrinkling  with  smiles, 
and  shining  with  exercise  and  good 
humour,  die  said,  in  her  most  enga- 
ging tone,  ^'  Come  with  me,  Meerza 
dear,  and  let  roe  relate  to  you  what 
has  passed  at  the  T^j  ud  Dowleh's  pa- 
lace. Hiere  is  not  in  all  the  Shah's 
Uaram,  and  therefore  not  in  the  whole 
world,  one  woman  who  possesses  half 
her  dignity,  intelligence,  or  kindness. 
The  Shah  reallv  shows  his  judgment 
by  the  choice  ne  has  made  of  a  fa« 
Tourite ;  and  then*what  a  good  husband 
be  is — ^he  gives  his  wives  everything 
Uiey  ask  for,  and  though  he  has  now 
been  married  to  the  T^y  for  ten  years, 
be  pays  her  as  much  attention  in  every 
way  as  if  she  were  a  bride  come  home 
yesterday.  All  husbands  should  take 
example  by  the  Shah." 

"  Yes,"  said  I, "  and  marry  as  many 
wives " 

**  Away  with  you,"  replied  my  wife, 
diving  me  a  push  that  had  nearly 
uirown  me  down;  **  what  do  you 
want  with  wive»— you  have  one  too 
many  and  too  good  for  you  already." 
I  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  Ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this 
proposition,  whatever  I  might  have 
thought  regarding  the  second.  The 
Kbsnum,  however,  did  not  give  ma 
time  to  make  any  remark,  but  went 
on—''  I  must  teu  you,  Meerst,  about 
the  Feringee  lady  and  her  children : 
they  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  as  red 
^  soaes,  without  a  bit  of  paint ;  and 
if  Ihey  woiUd  only  colour  thdr  eyo- 
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brows  and  dve  their  hair,  they  might 
ahnost  be  caUed  pretty;  uidthen  their 
hands  are  white  and  Plicate,  {I  won- 
der vi^t  they  waah  themselves  with, ) 
and  if  they  would  only  use  henru^, 
they  would  become  quite  beautiful. 
Do  you  think,  Meeria,'itis  die  quan- 
tity of  wine  they  drink  that  gives 
them  so  bright  a  complexion?  If  I 
thou^t  it  waa,  I  wonla        " 

"  Well— but  how  did  the  visit  go 
off?"  interrupted  I. 

''  Oh  !  I  wHl  tell  you  ail  about  it- 
Ill  tell  you  every  particular."  Ithea 
requested  her  to  wait  a  moment  till  I 
should  prepare  my  pen  and  ink — be- 
cause, as  this  wss  the  firstoccasion  on 
which  any  of  the  Shah's  wives  had  as- . 
suraed  regal  state,  I  was  desirous  to 
write  down  her  account  of  the  ^ere-' 
monv.  Highly  flattered  by  my  aU 
taching  so  much  importance  to  her 
narrstive,  she  took  her  seat  dose  to 
my  right  elbow,  but  I  bc«ged  her  to 
move  round  to  my  left  side,  lest  die 
should  shake  my  arm  while  writing ; 
this  matter  being  a^usted,  she  related 
as  follows : 

"  When  I  went  to  the  palace,  the 
TSA  ud  Dowleh  was  not  yet  drmed, 
and  the  slave  girls  and  eunuchs  were 
arranginff  the  new  hall,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Manoochehr  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  whom  the 
Shah  calls  his  right  hand. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Meersa,  in 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  this 
occurrence.  It  certainly  is  most  im- 
portant You  will  see,  that  when  the 
Shah  allows  his  wife  to  share  his 
power  and  splendour,  other  women  « 
wiU  become  something  more  than 
cooks  and  handmaids  m  their  own 
houses.  They  will  have  a  little  of 
their  own  way  in  future,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  In/uiure  ?"  said  I—"  Yea,  Meer- 
za, im/uturo;  but  let  me  tell  you 
about  Manoochehr  Khan,  and  don't 
interrupt  me  again. — Well,  the  Khan 
was  busy  arranging  the  hall.  He 
made  them  bring  in  the  Ti^'s  richest 
redi&ing  cushion,  and  her  foot*cloCh 
of  pearis,  and  the  Shah's  erown  and 
armleta ;  and  the  china  in  the  ufmer 
niches  was  cleaned  and  arrangeo— 
what  magnificent  china  it  is!— and, 
the  common  door  curtains  were  taken, 
down,  and  the  state  curtains  put  up, 
and  a  number  of  magnificent  things 
were  arranged  in  the  bwer  nicbea; 
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but  I  will  leiryoa  about  them  ftfter*' 
i9Bxds.  Then  Use  Khan  direeted  the 
slaveB  jto  dretti  themaelvea,  and  gave 
theni  jewels  and  dresses  fronti  the 
Shah's  wardrobe>  and  they  retired 
each  to  her  ^wn  apartment*  In  the 
meantime,  I  sat  down  with  T^'s 
Geess  Saffeed/  Peri  Nana,  and  smo- 
ked a  kalleoon,  and  then  we  went 
to  see  that  the  foolish  girls  were 
dresdiig  themselves  properly.  When 
we  went  in  into  the  room  occupied 
by  Goolkhufe  and  Fatima,  the  crea- 
tures were  running  about  almost  na- 
ked, throwing  water  at  one  another. 
They  had  nottiing  on  but  a  bathing- 
cloth  tied  round  their  waists ;  and 
just  as  we  entered,  Fatima  got  hold 
of  Goolkhuz's  doth,  and  pulled  it 
off,  60  that  the  beautiful  Georgian  was 
left  without  any  covering  except  what 
God  gave  her.  Fatima  Icept  chasing 
her  round  the  room,  while  Goolkhuz 
tried  to  roll  herself  in  every  door-cur- 
tain she  came  to.  Peri  Nana  and  J, 
though  at  first  we  pretended  to  be 
angry,  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing, and  thought  of  our  own  younger 
days,  for  the  creatures  were  both  of 
them  very  handsome. 

"  While  the  mad  girls  were  amu- 
sing themselves  and  us  in  this  way, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  slippers  and  a 
ataff  tapping'On  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  court,  and  when  Peri  Nana 
looked  out,  thinking  it  was  the  Khan, 
behold,  there  was  Uie  Shah  himself, 
in  his  wrapper  and  nightcap,  come  to 
visit  the  T^.  His  Majesty,  hearing 
the  noise  in  the  room,  came  quietly  in, 
making  a  sign  to  the  Nana  to  say  no- 
thing. I  covered  my  face  with  my 
head-scarf  as  well  as  I  could,  but  my 
dyes  I  could  not  manage  to  cover  per- 
fectly. 1  never  was  so  mudi  ashamed 
in  all  my  life— the  Shah  looked  at 
me  ao  particularly.  Just  as  he  en- 
tered, he  saw  Goolkhuz  dart  across 
^  room  to  hide  herself  in  a  curtain, 
and  Fatima  after  her,  slapping  her 
with  her  wet  hands,  and  both  scream- 
ing like  niad  cnatores,  as  they  were. 
The  Shah  burst  out  into  laughter, 
tod  called  out,  *  Barik,t  Ullah  Goolk- 
huz—Barik,UUah  Fatima!'  The  girls, 
turning  rounds  and  leeiag  the  Shah, 
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icampered  about  in  all  diiectiona,  aad 
acreamed  ten  tiroes  more  than  before. 
One  seized  a  shawl,  and  one  a  sheet, 
and  covered  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could;  but  the  Shah  desired 
Peri  Nana  to  take  all  the  dolfaes  and 
curtains  out  ci  the  room,  and  the 
Nana  was  proceeding  to  execute  his 
orders,  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Tftj  ud  Dowleh  had  come  to  re- 
ceive his  Majesty,  and  show  him  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made. 
The  Shah,  hearing  of  her  approadi, 
went  out  to  meet  her ;  but  she  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  seeing  the 
oonftision,  and  discerning  the  cause, 
looked  significantly  at  the  Shah,  as 
if  asking  further  explanation.  But 
his  Majesty  denied  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and,  laughing,  re- 
counted how  he  had  found  the  ^rU 
employed,  and  what  sport  they  nad 
afforded  him ;  adding  that  nobody  had 
so  good  taste  in  choosing  her  slaves  ai 
the  Tdj,  and  that  Goolkhuz  was  real- 
ly a  lovely  creature. 

The  Tdj,  obviously  displeased  that 
so  much  disorder  had  been  oboerved 
in  her  establishment,  merely  replied, 
that  she  was  glad  the  silly  things  had 
been  able  to  afibrd  the  Kmg  of  Kings 
some  amusement;  and  when  she  beg- 

d  his 'Majesty  to  move  into  tSe 
I  where  she  would  attend  him,  die 
remained  behind  for  a  moment  to 
whisper  something  to  Peri  Nana,  and 
then  followed  his  Majesty,  who  wait- 
ed for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stepa. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Pteri 
Nana  a^ain  entered  the  room,  and 
said,  *  Well,  you  devils,!  thought  you 
would  not  escape.  You,  Fatima,  are 
not  to  come  near  your  mistreaa  for  a 
week ;  and  you,  Goolkhuz,  are  to  dreaa 
yourself  imme<iiately,  and  take  care 
that  you  do  it  quickly  and  neatly.' 
The  Nana  then  whi^ered  to  m^ 
'  Goolkhuz  is  to  get  a  hundred  strtpca 
on  the  palms  of  her  hands  this  even- 
ing, and  to  be  shut  up  ft>r  a  n^oiith ; 
but  we  must  not  tell  her  now,  for  we 
cannot  dispense  with  her  beauty  at 
the  Mejtis,  (meeting,)  to-day  ;  and  if 
she  knew  that  she  was  tobe  punidicd, 
she  would  look  meUneholy,  ^  "  ' 
hurts  her  beauty  exceedingly*' 


*  Litanlly,  Ol^^haired    It  means  the  senior  matron  of  an 
scrvanta.  .|.  BniYO. 
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"  Another  glzl  was  ordered  to  take    who  mix,  promiscuoiialj   whh  men 


Fatima'i  place,  but  Peri  Nana  made 
80  many  difficulties  about  iuetructing 
any  other  in  her  duty,  that  the  T^ 
admitted  Fatima  to  the  hall,  but  said 
she  would  enforce  her  sentence  against 
both  of  them  in  the  evening. 

"  The  Shah  returned  much  pleased 
with  the  tasteful  arrangements  which 
the  TSii,  and  the  agreeable  Manoo« 
chehr  Khan  had  made ;  and  as  he  was 
passing  the  room  where  we  were, 
thrust  in  his  head  and  said,  *  Barik, 
Ulla  Goolkhuz-^Barik,  Uila  Fatima.' 
Goolkhuz,  who  washy  this  time  near- 
ly dressed,  and  who  was  not  aware  that 
a  severe  punishment  had  been  award- 
ed her,  returned  the  Shah's  look  very 
pertly,  and  his  Majesty,  laughing, 
shook  his  stick  at  her.  The  T^  at 
this  moment  cast  an  indignant  glance 
at  the  slave,  and  the  smile  insuntly 
left  her  face.  She  became  more  grave, 
and  completed  her  toilet  without  far- 
ther interruption. 

"  Every  thmg  was  now  arranged,  and 
the  Taj  had  gone  up  to  the  hall,  when 
Manoochehr  Khan  came  to  me  and 
said,  that  I  must  receive  the  Europe- 
an lady  at  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
conduct  her  to  the  presence.  Besides 
many  other  polite  things,  he  said,  that 
I  had  been  selected  as  a  person  of 
judgment  and  discretion  to  act  on  this 
occasion  as  Chamberlain  to  her  Ma- 

i'esty,  and  hinted  that  there  was  no 
;  no  wing  to  what  favours  it  might 
lead.  He  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
give  me  any  directions,  for  he  said  my 
own  good  sense  and  propriety  would 
point  out  to  me  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done.  He  then  gave  me  some 
trifling  hints  about  conducting  her  to 
the  room,  and  then  to  the  hall,  and 
how  many  bows  we  were  to  make, 
and  where  we  were  to  sit,  and  what 
I  was  to  say  on  presenting  the  stran- 
ger; and  more  particuls^ly  desired 
that  we  should  receive  her  with  great 
kindness,  and  treat  her  with  marked 
respect  and  attention,  for  that,  besides 
being  a  friend  of  his,  she  was  a  per- 
son of  discernment,  and  would  remark 
any  dtrficiency  of  politeness ;  and  that, 
above  all,  everything  must  be  conduct- 
ed with  perfect  propriety  and  deco- 
rum, for  on  that  point  Europeans 
were  more  particular  than  Persians. 
However,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this 
last  remark  of  the  Khan's  must  be  a 
bit  of  affiscUtion;  ior  how  women. 


tbe^  never  saw  before,  and  never  cover 
their  faces  even  before  the  most  per* 
feet  stranger,  can  pretend  to  anv  nice 
feeling  of  proiiriety,  or  to  any  ^lin^ 
at  all  of  any  kind,  is  to  me  unintelli- 
gible.   However,  I  attended  to  every- 
thing the  Khan  said,  for  he  is  really  a 
deli^tful  man— person,  I  mean— and 
he  luid  scarcely  finished  speaking  when 
Aga  Seleem  came  to  call  Aga  Mobarik, 
saying,  that  the  European  lady  was 
dose  at  hand.    Aga  Mobarik  accord- 
ingly went  out  to  receive  her  in  the 
covered  gateway.    In  a  few  minutcfl 
the  Aga  came  back  leading  the  Euro- 
pean lady,  and  though  I  had  every  de« 
sire  to  be  very  polite,  I  really  could 
not  at  first  keep  my  gravity.    Only 
think,  Meerza,  instead  of  a  chudder, 
she  had  on  a  great  loose  dark-coloured 
silk  doak,  like  an  Armenian  priest's 
robe,  and  in  place  of  a  roobund,  an 
Immense  hood,  like  a  horse's  nose- 
bag. However,  I  led  her  into  the  side* 
room  next  the  door,  on  the  right  hand, 
where  she  put  off  her  doak  and  hood, 
and  came  out  of  her  hideous  covering 
much  more  civilized-looking  than  you 
could  have  expected.    Her  dress  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  what  we 
call  a  Feringee  dress,  or  what  our  paint- 
ers give  to  Feringee  figures.    On  the 
contrary,  it  was  quite  decent  and  re- 
spectable-looking. It  consisted  of  one 
long  white  satin  dress,  reaching  fioom 
her  shoulders  to  her  feet,  and  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  band» 
something  like  a  Georgian  dress,  but 
much  neater.   Her  neck  was  uncover- 
ed,  except  by  a  thin  kind  of  net,  as 
fine  as  a  spider's- web,  and  an  embroi« 
dered  scarf  of  the  same  kind  of  staff, 
thrown  loosdy  over  it.    She  had  oa  a 
turban,  not  made  of  shawl  or  silk  like 
ours,  but  of  an  Istamboul  embrdder- 
ed  httidkerdiief,  of  exquisite  work* 
manship  :  and  die  wore  the  diamond 
spray  in  her  turban,  in  the  middle  of 
tne  front,  instead  of  at  one  side,  as  we 
do.    Then  her  hair  was  curled  in 
small  curls  at  her  temples,  and  folded 
up  behind,  which  does  not  look  half 
so  well  as  our  long  locks  and  plaited 
tails.   The  skirts  ofher  robe  were  not 
long  enough  to  hide  her  feet,  and  she 
had  on  white  silk  stockings,  so  fine, 
that  at  first  sight  I  thon^t  it  was  her 
bare  1m(,  and  white  satin  slippers,  tied 
up  with  white  ribbands.    Every  part 
ot  her  dress  was  as  white  aa  cUiven 
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8D0W.  Ytia  ndver  saw  anything  so 
white ;  and  what  was  venr  extraordi- 
nary, although  the  weatner  was  so 
warm,  she  wore  white  leather  gloves 
upon  her  hands.  Her  waist  was  small 
and  neat,  and  though  she  had  two 
children  with  her,  her  figure  was  so 
▼ery  youthful,  you  would  have  sup« 
posed  her  to  be  unmarried,  and  her 
step  so  quick,  you  would  have  imagi- 
ned she  thought  dignity  consisted  in 
moving  rapidl  v. 

"  LoEiving  tne  side-room,  I  conduct- 
ed her  across  the  court,  which  really 
lo6ked  magnificent.  The  fountains 
were  all  playing — the  edge  of  the  great 
basin  was  covered  by  a  row  of  krge 
oranges,  which  were  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  nosegays  of  the  flowers 
which  were  then  in  season,  such  as 
the  violet,  and  narcissus,  and  hyacinth, 
and  the  yellow  rose,  were  floating  in 
every  direction,  either  in  the  basin  or 
sattinff  down  the  atream.  The  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  the  garden  sweetened 
the  air  with  their  various  perfumes, 
and  some  of  the  Shah's  female  singers 
W€re  singing  to  their  lutes  in  a  cover- 
ed terrace  which  overhung  the  garden. 
As  we  moved  towards  tne  hall,  the 
European  lady  stopped  once  or  twice 
to  admire  everything  around  her,  and 
then  darted  on  at  a  rate  which  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  pace  with 
her.  The  steps  leading  to  the  hall 
weve  lined  with  slaves  splendidly 
dressed  aed  covered  with  pearls  and 
jewels.  I  felt-ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  dress — you  must  cer- 
tainly ^t  *me  some  handsome  orna- 
ments, Meerza ;  but  when  I  looked  at 
the  lady  I  was  conducting  to  see  what 
ornaments  she  had  on,  I  was  aatonish- 
cd  to  find,  that  except  the  spray  in  her 
tvrban,  she  had  not  one  omamoit  of 
any  kind  about  her. 

**  When  we  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  came  in  nght  of  the  T^y , 
we  made  an  obeisance,  and  having 
crossed  the  threshold  another,  then 
a  third,  before  taking  our  seats.  A 
chair  was  brought  for  the  Strang, 
but  she  decUned  it  with  more  pohte- 
neas  than  I  had  expected,  and  we  sat 
down  on  the  nummud  (felt).  The 
Queen  was  seated  nearly  opposite  the 
door  at  which  we  entered,  and  sat 
down  not  far  from  it.  The  new  hall 
ia  a  very  handsome  room— you  have 
not  seen  it,  Meerza.  The  root,  both 
eidiBa,  and  one  end,  are  entirely  com- 


poaed  of  large  murron  let  into  the 
wdl,  and  the  other  end  consisted  of 
one  great  window  of  stained  glasa  of 
every  ima£|inable  colour,  arranged  in 
beautiful  devices,  reaching  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor.  It  haa  four  doors, 
and  each  of  them  was  covered  bv  a 
curtain  of  rose-coloured  satin  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  in  handsome' 
patterns,  and  lined  with  doth  of  solid 
gold.  The  door  by  which  we  entered 
waa  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  between  the  corresnonding 
one  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  win- 
dow sat  the  Tfti,  supported  on  each 
side  by  one  of  her  daughters.  Two 
slave  girls  stood  in  each  of  three  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  and  exactly  op- 
posite to  us  sat  the  wife  of  Imaum 
Wurdee  Meerza,  the  Shah's  son ;  be- 
side whom  stood  another  slave  giri. 
Between  the  throne  and  the  window 
aat,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  state,  Farr^hseeah  Meerza,  the 
T&i'n  second  son,  a  beautiful  boy— he 
cannot  be  more  than  five  years  old, 
yet  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  forty. 
B^ind  the  Ti^  stood  the  beautiful 
Greorgian  with  a  &n  of  gold  wire 
atudded  with  pearls  in  her  hand.  Had 
I  been  her  Majesty,  I  should  have  fdt 
rductant  to  place  her  so  near  myself, 
for  few  could  stand  in  comparison 
with  Groolkhuz.  J  am  thought  to  have 
some  judgment  in  such  matters,  Meer- 
za, and  I  assure  you  I  never  saw  beau- 
ty so  rich  and  beaming  as  she  posses- 
ses. Lsrge  long-shaped  dark  eyes, 
shaded  Vf  her  black  fringy  eve- 
lashes,  a  small*  delicate  nose  and  dii- 
selled  lips,  that  look  as  if  a  smile  waa 
ever  near  them — teeth  like  a  string  of 
equal  pearls,  and  a  bright  transparent 
complexion  that  aheds  beauty  as  the 
sun  sheds  light— long,  thick,  black  dus- 
teriuR  hair  rolling  down  her  neck  and 
over  her  shoulders,  without  band  or 
ornament;  her  tall,  light, round, elastic 
figure  speaking  as  plainly  as  her  sweet 
face,  the  lightness  of  a  young  heart 
conscious  or  the  beauty  she  possesses." 
"Stop  for  a  moment,"  said  I, "  and  let 
me  mend  my  pen.  Well,  now  proceed 
—what  was  yousajring?  her,herwhat? 
—pray  go  on — how  old  mav  ahe  be  ?" 
*'  I  should  think  about  eighteen,"  re- 
plied my  wife. — *'  A  perfect  woman," 
said  I.—"  Yes."  repUed  my  wifc^ 
**  and  such  an  arch-looking  creature. 
If -she  had  been  in  the  Haram  of 
Haroon  ul  Beaheed,  111  answer  fo  it 
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sliie  wo«)d  have  jicted  a  ocnxgicom 
ous  part  as  one  of  the  tonnentors  of 
Poor  Abon  Hassan ;  and  yet,  Me^za, 
with  all  these  charms^  she  wanted  the 
thoughtful  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Queen,  and  that  indescribable  air  of 
superiority  so  often  given  to  exalted 
rank,  more  particularly  when,  as  in 
this  case,  it  is  combined  with  superior 
intellect  Had  you  put  the  fan  into 
the  hands  of  the  TAj,  and  seated 
Goolkhuz  on  the  throne,  you  could 
haye  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to 
each  her  relative  ranL 

''Nothing  could  exceed  thesplendour 
and  magnificence,  the  dazzling  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The 
slave  girls  were  biasing  in  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,   and  brocade  and 

rigles.  Their  dresses,  originally  of 
richest  stuflb,  were  so  closely  em- 
broidered with  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  that  little  else  could  be  seen 
—their  forms,  which  were  new  to  me, 
were  not  inelegant,  and  they  were  full 
of  stateliness— they  consisted  of  a 
dose  boddice,  and  instead  of  trowsers, 
a  very  wide  petticoat,  so  long,  that 
when  they  moved  their  feet  were  in- 
visible, and  they  seemed  to  be  sailing 
slowly  over  the  smooth  carpets  with- 
out any  bodily  exertion,  as  if  trans- 
ported by  magic  One.  of  the  slaves 
contriv^  curiously  eno^gh  to  make 
her  personal  defects  subsmrient  to  heir 
love  of  display,  for  being  blind  of  an 
eye,  she  covered  the  edipsed  orb  with 
a  patch  so  resplendent  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  that  I  ques- 
tion whether  she  did  not  gain  brilli- 
ancy by  the  loss  of  the  quenched  lu- 
minary. 

'*  The  Tif  sat  on  a  crimson  velvet 
cloth,  fanciftdly  embroidered  with 
small  pesrls,  and  reclined  against  a 
lar^  square  cushion  of  the  same  ma« 
tenals,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
in  the  cushion  the  pearls  were  so  dose 
together,  that  almost  none  of  the  vd- 
vet  was  visible,  and  at  each  of  its 
corners  hung  a  large  tassel,  of  pearls 
as  big  as  the  top  of  my  finger.  Her 
own  dress  was  costly  and  magnificent. 
To  the  eye  it  appeared  one  sheet  of 
jewels,  but  its  form  was  not  so  beco- 
ming as  that  of  the  slave  girls.  At 
each  side  of  her  head  were  very  larse 
ornaments  of  diamond,  which  branch- 
ed into  single  sprays,  at  the  point  of 
each  of  which  was  one  pendimt  dia- 
mond of  great  sixe.   On  the  crown  of 


berheadwaa.a  diamond  arrak^eer— 
her  hair  was  cut  in  a  stndgfat  line 
above  her  eyebrows,  exactly  as  I  dress 
my  own  hMr,  and  her  eye-brows  were 
painted  broad  and  very  dark,  without 
any  division  from  temple  to  temple, 
just  as  I  used  to  paint  mine.  She  was 
very  highly  rouged,  so  much  so,  in* 
deed,  wat  her  natural  complexion 
eould  not  be  seen  at  all ;  so  yousee, 
Meerza,  you  need  not  say  that  I  put 
on  too  much.  She  wore  several  dia- 
mond necklaces,  amongst  which  was 
the  new  one  with  the  diamond  drops 
which  the  King  gave  her,  the  stones  of 
which  Manoddiehr  Khan  assured  me 
cost  near  50,000  tomans.  Her  waist 
was  very  long,  and  her  petticoat  so 
wide  ana  stiff*,  that  it  stuck  out  a  great 
way  all  rounds  Her  stomacher  of 
large  emeralds  was  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful, and  her  whole  appearance  wor- 
thy the  favourite  of  the  King  of  Kines. 
The  £uropean  lady  declared  that  she 
had  the  most  musical  and  sweetest 
voice  she  ever  heard,  and  made  us  all 
lau^  by  saying,  after  we  retired,  that 
had  she  not  i^oken,  her  appearance 
was  so  artifidai  that  she  would  have 
doubted  whether  she  was  alive.  Her 
two  daughters  sat  beside  her,  and 
though  ndther  of  them  had  any  paint, 
they  both  looked  very  pret^.  The 
European  lady  was  astonished  to  find 
that  one  of  them  was  married,  though 
she  is  fifteen  years  old,  (I  wonder  how 
old  these  Fenngees  think  a  girl  should 
be  before  she  marries,^  she  wore  on 
her  head  a  bunch  of  gold  hair,  which 
hung  down  her  back,  and  had  a  very 
good  efiiM^  The  dress  of  the  young 
Prince  looked  very  elegant  ana  sim- 
ple. It  was  a  plain  robe  of  pnrple 
velvet,  without  any  ornament;  but  he 
wore  armlets  of  pearls  as  large  as  the 
top  of  my  thumb,  and  he  had  a  tiara 
of  diamonds  on  his  cap,  and  a  dia^ 
mond-hilted  dagger  m  his  waist 
shawl. 

"  On  a  niche  above  the  Queen's  head 
was  placed  the  crown  of  the  Shah,  and 
on  oich  nde  of  it,  a  lambskin  cap  or- 
namented with  diamond  sprays.  Be- 
side her  lay  the  Shah^i  bazoobunds 
(armlets)  in  one  of  which  is  the  sea 
of  light,  and  in  the  other  the  moun- 
tain of  splendour. 

«'  We  nad  not  sat  long  before  a  slave 

went  out,  and  presently  returned  with 

a  golden  ewer  inlaid  with  emerdds. 

It  contained  rose-water,  with  which 
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she  spribkled  our  hands.  Manooofcehr 
Khan  was  then  sent  for^  and  the  Qneen 
addressed  herself  ta  him,  paying  the 
stranger  rerj  p<dite  oomplimenta^  to 
which  the  Khan,  in  her  name,  made 
suitable  replies.  While  this  convert 
sadon  was  going  on,  ooffbe  was  served 
in  beautiful  cbma^caps,  placed  in  lar- 
ger ones  of  chased  g^ld  and  enamd* 
After  cofiee,  sweetmeats  and  sherbets 
were  brought  in  on  large  stlTer  trsys, 
and  when  they  were  removed,  tea  was 
handed  round.  The  stranger  then  pro* 
posed  to  withdraw ;  but  Manoochehr 
Khan  would  not  permit  her,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  stop  wnile  her  Mijesty  re- 
tired to  pray,  saying,  that  when  she 
ietumed«  permirabn  would  be  gi?ea 
to  retire. 

"  The  Tfij,  with  her  little  son  and 
her  two  daughters,  then  rose.  Two 
slave  girls  hdd  up  the  door  cuitain, 
and  they  moved  slowly  and  msjestical- 
ly  out  of  the  apartment.  Manoochehr 
Khan  availed  himself  of  this  opportu* 
nity  to  show  our  guest  some  of  the 
T^'s  private  afiartments,  which  were 
decorated  in  the  same  magnificent 
sMrle.  On  an  Arabian  reading.desk 
of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  jewels,  and 
covered  with  a  gauze  veil  embroidered 
with  pearis,  was  placed  a  finely  writ* 
ten  lloran.  On  each  side  of  it  lay  a 
rosary  of  beads,  the  one  pearls  of  great 


siae  and  brHUanqr.  the  other  of  est 
emerald  beads.  Tne  carpets  were  of 
the  finest  description,  mannfactured  at 
Herat ;  and  the  oomers  (rf  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  large  cusbSmis  of 
black  and  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
in  gold,  with  endless  devices  of  birds, 
beasts,  trees,  flowers,  and  other  pat- 
tern s. 

«' When  we  returned  to  the  hall,  we 
found  her  Migesty  again  seated,  and 
tilie  Feringee  lady  was  about  to  resume 
the  seat  she  ibrmerly  occupied ;  bat 
the  Taj  odled  her  dose  to  oer,  said  a 
great  number  of  kind  thingB--<al]ed 
her  sister,  and  begged  her  to  come  fte- 
ouently  to  see  her.  At  an  appointed 
signal,  a  handsome  white  shawl,  and  a 
varietv  of  diamond  ornaments,  wete 
brougnt  in,  and  presented  by  the 
Qneen  to  the  stranger,  vHio  acknow- 
ledged, in  appropriate  terms,  the  ho- 
nour done  her.  All  this  having  been 
arranpted,  we  retired  as  we  had  enter- 
ad.  The  ladv  expressed  herself  nnidi 
gratified  by  her  visit,  spoke  in  tenns 
of  high  admiration  of  toe  Queen,  and 
of  her  establishment ;  and  we  wkbed 
her  good  morning,  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  see  her  soon  and  often.  Her 
Feringee  servSnt  Woman,  who  had 
been  in  attendance,  also  received  suit- 
able presents,  and  we  all  parted  in 
good  ^irits  and  good-humour." 


Pfiniei  hff  B*JUinlyne  awd  Co,  EdiaBttrgh. 
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Hhr  efibrto  which  have  so  long 
been  made  hy  tho'highest,  as  well  as 
the  other,  guides  of  public  opinion,  to 
Blake  the  nation  believe  that  its  laws 
and  systems  are  marvelloudy  faulty, 
have  naturally  been  eminently  sue- 
cessfuL  John  Bull  is  now  convinced, 
that  his  constitution  and  laws,  instead 
ef  being  "  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom/'  and  "  the  admiration  of  the 
world,"  are  things  so  erroneous  and 
defective,  that  they  inflict  on  him  aU 
most  every  conceivable  injury.  The 
w(Mrthy  man  does  not  ask  himself,  why 
he  could  not  discover  this  until  it  was 
told  him—why  its  operation  on  his 
own  person  did  not  make  him  seusi-* 
ble  of  it — why  he  was  wont  to  boast 
so  mightily  of  things  which  he  now 
concei?es  to  be  so  ii\jurious :  he  does 
not  inquire  whether  those,  whose  as- 
sertions supply  him  with  the  convic- 
tion, are  people  worthy  of  beins  trust- 
ed ;  but  he  believes  because  he  will 
believe,  and  nothing  wiU  content  him 
but  wholesale  change  under  the  name 
of  improvement.  His  labours  in  this 
way  nave  hitherto  been  attended  with 
a  portentous  measure  of  failure,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  proceeds  with  his  cha- 
racteristic fortitude.  He  flounders 
about  amidst  his  calamities— blows 
eut  his  cheeks,  and  pads  his  dress  that 
his  emaciated  condition  may  not  be 
diaoovered— hides  the  rents  and  patch- 
es in  his  garments — and  protesu  that 
his  "  improvements"  have  wonder- 
fully benefited  his  health  and  pros- 
perity.   Honest  Jotm  will  net  *'  im« 
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prove"  much  farther,  before  he  will 
fill  his  hands  with  other  employ* 
raent. 

Amidst  the  sweeping  denunciations 
against  all  that  is,  the  Game  Laws 
have  naturally  received  a  double  por- 
tion of  condemnation.  These  laws  exist 
in  favour  of  the  Aristocracy,  to  which, 
the  leaders  of  the  cry  for  change  are 
the  inveterate  enemies ;  and  the  at- 
tacks on  them  are  highly  efficacious 
in  covering  it  with  slander  and  oblo* 
quy.  To  a  large  part  of  the  commu* 
nity,  and  that  part  which  in  these 
days  is  represented  to  be  practically 
the  whole  in  respect  of  opinion  and 
interest,  they  are  from  their  nature 
very  distasteful;  and,  in  consequence, 
any  abuse  of  them,  however  absurd 
and  groundless,  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant. There  is  thus  a  desire  on  the 
one  side  to  malign  them  to  the  ut- 
most, and  a  disposition  on  the  other 
to  believe  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  them ;  Uils  iS'  in  addition  to  the 
feeling  eng^endered  against  them,  in 
oommon  with  other  laws,  by  the  pas- 
sion for  innovation.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  receive 
about  all  the  vituperation  that  lan- 

giiage  can  supply ;  and  it  foUows, 
kewise,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  vituperation  consists  in  the  main 
of  baseless  statements^  and  ill  names. 
We  are  numbered  ^iQth  those  who 
hold,  that  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  would  yield 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  others  ; 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  each  in 
4N 
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its  proper  degree  of  power  tnd  pri?i« 
lege,  is  essential  for  the  weal  of  all 
the  three.  Beivg  friendly  to  the  ez^ 
istence  of  the  Constitution,  we  have 
no  choiee  hut  to  beliere  that  the  Aris- 
tocracy ought  to  exist,  as  well  as  the 

Democracy ;  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  pernicious  to  sacrifice  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
latter  to  the  fomier.  We  are  warm 
admirers  <^  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  and,  m  course,  we  are  com« 
peUed  to  think  that  the  rights  of  the 
ridi  and  titled  ought  to  he  not  less 
respected,  than  those  of  the  poor  and 
nameless.  If  rohbery  and  destruction 
be  commenced  in  the  highest  classes, 
it  is  Tcry  certain  they  will  not  end 
there :  consequently  we  are  convin^ 
eed,  that  the  rery  lowest  classes  have 
a  vital  interest  in  preventing  them 
tnm  being  commenced  anywhere. 
We  diisent  wholly  from  the  lashion* 
aUe  philosophy  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  professes  to  idoliie  the 
Ccmstitution,  openly  endeavours  to 
destroy  it,  not  only  in  essence  and 
operation,  but  in  form  and  being. 
Holding  these  opinions  in  the  ab- 
stract, uie  aspect  ci  the  times  teaches 
us,  that  it  is  doubly  our  duty  at  this 

'  hour  to  act  upon  them.  Rv^  one 
knows  that  in  late  years  the  Demo* 
oracy  has  gained  procUgiously  in  power 
and  influence  upon  the  Aristocracy* 
The  greater  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
nation  looks  fbr  opinion,  including 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  Mini* 
Btry,  are  sealonsly  kbouring  to  cover 
tiie  latter  with  puUic  contempt  and 
animosity,  on  the  score  of  knoranee 
and  iniquitous  motive.  In  the  news- 
papers, in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  bv  a  leading  member  of  the 
Ministry,  ttie  Upper  House  of  Parw 
Bament  has  been  held  up  to  public 
indignation  fbr  discharging  its  consti- 
tutional"  duty.  A  war  now  rages 
agiinst  thp  Aristocracy,  the  object  of 
wntch  is  to  degrade  it  from  its  plaee 
in  society,  and  to  accomplish  its  vir- 
tual annihilation  as  a  separate  Estate 
of  the  Realm  :  in  this  war  it  has  to 
cmitend  singlehanded  against  the  De- 
mocracy, die  Press,  and  even  the  Mi- 
nistry. If  the  latter  venture  but  spa- 
ringly on  ooen  'oflfensive  measures, 
its  deeds  and  the  conduct  of  its  in- 
struments render  it  a  principal  in  the 
conflicts 

We  find  in  these  considerations 
abundant  grounds  for  not  attaddng 


the  Game  Laws,  fnm  motivea  of  boa* 
tHity  to  the  Aristocracy ;  and  fo  ro- 
teing  to  take  anything  unoo  trust, 
which  emanates  fmn  pcome  who  m 
attadctbem.  Being  thus  tar  dispesed 
to  impartiality,  we  find  but  Htue  to 
attract  us  from  it  in  the  words  of 
those  who  revile  them,  merdy  becaoae 
they  are  disqualified  for  killing  game. 
The  epithets  ^  odious/'  "  tyrannic 
cal,"  ''  demoraliiing,''  kc^  &c.,  which 
are  so  lavishly  hetp«l  upon  the  Gsme 
Laws,  are  bitter  as  heart  could  desire, 
but  to  us  thev  are  not  equally  con- 
vincing. Without  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  plain,  sober  fact,  and 
argument,  we  hold  them  to  be  wor^ 
less. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  dsnee  at 
these  Laws  without  beins  led  by  the 
declamation,  flow  from  wnom  it  may, 
which  is  employed  against  them.  We 
will  not  rail  against  them  to  ii^jure, 
nor  defend  them  to  benefit,  the  Aris- 
tocracy; we  will  put  it,  as  an  Aristo- 
cracy, wholly  out  of  siflbt.  Aegaid- 
kss  of  the  opinions  or  thb  das  cr 
that,  of  the  game^killer  or  the  game- 
eater— of  the  Qualified  man  or  the 
poadier,  we  will  inquire  into  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  question,  and  endc** 
TOUT  to  ascertain  now  fkr  the  Game 
Laws  are  sanctioned  bv  natural  and 
constitutional  right  and  equity,  and 
by  the  common  good  of  the  eommtt* 
nity  at  large.  We  know  full  weD  that 
in  this  we  place  bef^  ourselves  a  task 
alike  difficult  and  invidious ;  and  weiu 
we  to  consult  our  ease  and  peace,  wc 
should  join  in  the  general  daaaour. 
But  we  know  that  if  the  qsestion  be 
decided  in  the  manner  called  lor  by 
the  interest  of  the  whde  commnai^ 
— b V  the  in  terests  of  the  poor,  as  weD 
as  those  of  the  great— it  must  be  do- 
eided,  not  by  prejudice,  selfishness, 
and  delusion,  but  by  truth,  reasoo» 
justice,  and  honesty ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  this  truth  will  not  ioffir  us 
to  descend  to  the  baseness  of  taking 
any  other  than  the  course  we  have 
staled.  Happy !  thrice  happy !  would 
it  be  for  our  country,  if  it  would  U* 
bw  our  example  on  diia  point ;  and 
always,  in  regulating  its  multifSuiowi 
interests,  act  on  a  truth  so  obviooa 
and  wdl^established. 

The  asssiknts  of  the  Game  Laws 
may  be  divided  into  two  classei:  the 
one  consists  of  re^iectable  wdl-mean- 
ing  men,  who  merely  seek  to  snead 
these  Laws,  without  ii^nring  wha» 
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fhtj  ooDoeive  to  be  the  fidr  righti  of 
Ae  ownen  of  game.  Ther  rather 
iDftke  use  of  the  demour,  Uum  join 
in  ic  The  other  coneiets  of  people 
who  ere  snthmv  of  the  cUmour,  and 
whose  demands  amount  to  the  ntter 
nbolitlon  of  the  Game  Laws*  With 
them,  game  is  common  property,  and 
•11  proseentions  under  these  Laws  are 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  Against  the 
ixk  daM,  we  shall  sajr  nouiins;,  and 
on  much  of  what  it  wishes  to  do,  we 
shaH  be  silent.  Whether  the  qualii* 
cation  be  properly  distributed  amidst 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  is  a 
question  which  we  shall  not  discuss* 
We  wish  to  speak  chiefly  with  refers 
enoe  to  the  grand  charge  against  the 
Game  Laws— the  other  charges  are  of 
oomparatively  no  moment— tnat  they 
depnye  the  poor  of  their  rights,  and 
Ibrin  a  polific  source  of  demoraliza* 
tion  and  crime :  and  we  should  only 
oonftise  and  weaken  our  obserrationt 
by  mixing  up  with  diem  disputed 
points  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charge.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
owrsdves  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
doctrines,  aetutUy  or  prsctically,  put 
forth  br  the  second  class. 

On  tne  threshold  of  the  inquiry  wcf 
And  two  important  quesdons  of  pro* 
perty;  the  one  rdates  to  the  game» 
and  the  other  to  the  land  on  which 
the  nme  is  found.  It  is  alleged  by 
poachers  that  game  is  prorided  by  na« 
uu«,  and  that,  unlike  sheep,  horses, 
JIeb.  it  is  as  much  the  piooetty  of  one 
man  as  of  another.  If  tais  were  al* 
leged  bj  them  ahme,  it  would  be  be* 
low  notice,  but  the  same  is  asserted  by 
Tarious  of  those  who  lead  the  clamour ; 
ft  forms  one  of  the  lesding  proofs  of 
the  latter  that  the  Game  I^ws  are 
unjust  As  these  peopld  cannot,  like 
the  poadiers,  shelter  themselTes  un* 
der  the  plea  of  ^orance,  the  asser* 
tion  proves  very  strikingly,  that  they 
Judge  common  honesty  to  be  of  no 
wora,  and  that  their  cause  is  a  Tcry 
vottenone. 

A  man  forms  a  part  of  his  estate 
into  a  presenre,  and  buys,  or  hires 
men  to  procure  him  game,  with  whidi 
to  slock  it.  The  game  in  this  case 
possesses  every  quidity  that  law  and 
reason  could  require  for  making,  not 
lonly  it,  but  all  its  oApring,  the  pro- 
perty of  this  individual  To  argue 
4hat  what  a  man  buys,  or  breeds,  and 
cnaiataiBB  on  his.own  ground  at  a  great 
^expcnse,  is  BO  more  Us  property  than 
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it  is  that  of  another,  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  foundations  of  all  property.  It 
matters  not  whether  this  be  hares  and 
pheasants,  or  sheep  and  oxen.  If  a 
London  shopkeeper  buy  a  parrot,  and 
breed  in  his  nrden  at  Hackney  ducks 
and  rabbits,  ne  deems  them  to  be  as 
much  his  property,  as  the  goods  in 
his  shop ;  and  were  poachers  to  pos* 
sess  themsdves  of  them,  as  they  pos* 
sess  themsdves  of  game,  he  would 
prosecute  them  with  as  much  leal  as 
common  thieves. 

The  preserved  grounds  in  this  ooun« 
try  have  been  to  a  great  extent  stocked 
in  this  manner.  If  the  chief  part  of 
the  game  they  now  contain  have  beoi 
bred  on  them,  this  makes  no  difierence 
on  the  head  of  property.  The  sheep 
bred  by  the  farmer  are  quite  as  mucn 
his  property,  as  those  bought  by  him* 
This  would  answer  our  purpose,  were 
we  to  extend  the  question  of  property 
in  game  no  farther ;  because  it  is  prin« 
cfpttUy  to  the  preserves  and  a^joming 
fields,  commonly  the  property  of  the 
same  owner,  that  the  poacher  resorts. 
He  can  find  no  game  worth  his  notice 
on  other  land.  It  is  manifest,  that  on 
the  clearest  and  soundest  prindploiof 
right,  reason,  and  equity,  the  indivi* 
dual  has  an  exchuive  rignt  of  property 
in  the  game  which  he  bavs^  or  braeds, 
and  feras  and  retains  on  his  own  land; 
and  tiiat  those  who  appropriate  diis 
game  to  their  own  use  uathout  his 
permissson,  are  as  guilty  of  robbery, 
as  they  would  be,  should  they  plunder 
die  wuehouse  of  the  merdiant,  or  the 
shop  of  the  shopkeeper. 

The  law  will  not  give  the  man  who 
thus  possesses  game  an  exdusive  pro- 
perty in  it,  if  It  stray  to  the  land  of 
others,  because  he  esnnot  establish  its 
identity— because  he  cannot  prove  that 
which  is  essentid  for  proving  owner- 
ship  in  everything— and  not  because 
his  property  in  it  Is  destroyed.  When 
pune  cannot  be  thus  daimed  bv  the 
mdividud,  on  the  right  of  puroiase, 
breeding,  and  maintenance,  it  deariy 
beosmes  the  property  of  the  landU 
owners  as  a  body— of  that  body  of 
men,  who  among  them  have  borne  the  . 
whde  cost  of  bleeding  and  maintain- 
ins  it.  The  produce  of  the  land  is  the 
indisputable  right  of  the  possessors  of 
the  land,  be  it  what  it  may.  If  any 
ddm  be  here  set  up  by  the  occupier 
of  land,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  has  no  right  to  anything  beyond 
what  he  itipuatesfor  with  the  ( 
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and  that  if  his  crops  ittfibr  f^om  game, 
his  rent  is  in  consequence  lower :  the 
landowners  practically  huy  of  him, 
widi  reduction  of  rent,  all  the  food  he 
supplies  to  game. 

The  Game  T^ws,  therefore,  in  ma« 
king  game  property,  are  guided  hy  the 
principles  which  guide  other  laws  that 
define  property— hy  the  principles  of 
right,  reason,  and  equity.  On  their 
nanner  of  sharing  it  to  the  individual 
landowners,  after  giving  it  to  the  body, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  at  present  to 
apeak.  It  is  manifest  that,  however 
they  may  act  on  this  point,  those  who 
are  not  landowners,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  any  share.  Whether  the 
poacher  takes  game  from  preserves,  or 
from  lands  of  a  contrary  character,  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that,  in  taking  it, 
he  steals  what  is,  not  only  in  law,  but 
in  right,  reason,  and  equity,  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  This  we  say  is  per- 
fectly clear,  if  any  such  thing  as  truth 
have  existence. 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of 
property  relating  to  gome,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  one  relating  to  land. 
If  the  Game  Laws  were,  according  to 
the  wish  of  many  people,  wholly  abo- 
lished,  what  would  follow?  Would 
the  community  at  large  be  at  liberty 
to  kill  game  at  pleasure  ?  It  would,  if 
the  game  could  be  found  on  the  high 
roads,  but  not  otherwise.  There  womd 
be  the  law  of  trespass  in  the  way.  The 
abolition  would  practically  give  the 
exclusive  right  of  killing  game  to  the 
occupiers  of  land ;  while  the  poachers, 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  poor 
generally,  would  still  be  under  legal 
prohibition.  These  occupiers  womd 
■aspect  every  p^son  they  found  on 
their  land  to  be  a  game-seeker ;  and 
we  imagine  that  prosecutions  for  tres* 
passing  would  be  more  numerous  than 
the  present  prosecutions  for  poaching. 

To  give,  toerefore,  therigotof  kill* 
sng  game  to  the  community  at  large, 
not  only  the  Game  Laws,  but  the  law 
of  trespass  must  be  abolished.  The 
poor  man  must  not  only  have  a  rig^t 
to  kill  game,  but  he  must  have  a  right 
to  traverse  the  land  of  other  men  in 
search  of  it :  The  one  right  would  be 
nominal  without  the  other.  Now, 
whatever  mav  be  said  with  regard  to 
game,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  land  is  not  property.  Land  is 
the  property  of  its  owner,  if  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  shop- 
keeper^ and  the  kbourer,  possess  any^ 
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^Hg  whatever  tiiat  etfi  dito  the 
name  of  property.  This  ia  perfectly 
dear;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  in 
natural  right,  the  owner  of  land  ooght 
to  have  the  power  to  prevent  othen 
from  trespassing  on  it ;  without  such 
power,  he  would  be  deprived  of  tluae 
righu  of  property  whidi  are  eseeo^ 
for  protecting  him  from  oppresave 
and  ruinous  ii\}ury. 

Were  the  ri^t  to  kill  game  oo  any 
man's  ground  at  pleasure  conferred  on 
the  nation  at  large,  the  body  of  the 
people  would  hold  that  the  season  fer 
killing  game  had  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  At  anv  rate,  they  would  ne- 
ver Uiink  of  making  it  commence  so 
late  as  the  1st  of  September.  Throogh 
a  very  large  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
fitfmers,  on  the  average,  do  not  begin 
to  cut  their  com  until  about  the  120th 
fk  August ;  and,  through  a  large  put, 
thev  £>  not  begin  until  about  the  ck»e 
of  ue  same  month.  Were  the  right 
to  kin  game  granted  as  we  have  saad, 
the  first  in  the  field  would,  of  course^ 
have  the  best  hope  of  success ;  and  al- 
most half  the  growing  croos  of  the 
country  would  be  trampled  down  and 
wasted  in  the  search  for  hares  and  par- 
tridges. One  part  of  the  commmnty 
woiUd  thus  possess  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  property  of  tne  other  part, 
and  of  bringing  hanger  and  diMiess 
upon  the  whole. 

Independently  ci  this,  theoooipien 
of  land  would  be  saljected  to  grievous 
losses  throughout  the  year.  At  pra- 
ient  they  sofier  ffreatly.  The  follow- 
ers of  a  pack  of  hounds,  or  a  knot  of 
coursers,  traverse  a  farm  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  when  the  groond  is 
little  better  than  a  puddle  mm  moia- 
tare.  They  gallop  over  the  newly^ 
sown  wheat  and  the  new  seeds  ;  they 
break  down  the  fences)  they  leave 
open  the  gates;  they  set  the  she^ 
astray ;  snd  fortunate  is  the  fenner,  if 
five  pounds  will  cover  the  iiyury  they 
do  him.  His  injuries  of  this  kind  wo«ikl 
be  prodigiously  multiplied;  fer  he 
would  almost  be  dstly  visited  by  conr* 
sing  parties,  formed  by  the  shopkeep- 
ers, clerks,  &c,  of  towns,  who  have 
now  no  qualification.  Then  the  poor 
would  be  transformed  into  pedesttiaB 
sportsmen,  to  whom  everything  would 
be  game  that  they  could  convert  into 
profit,  and  who  would  add  to  waate^ 
robboy.  The  fanner  would  eontiMi* 
ally  have  to  bear  deparcdationa  of  all 
descriptions. 
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We  have  Mod  fuite  laffident  to 
prove,  that  according  to  every  prind- 
pie  of  right,  reason,  and  equity,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  prevent  other 
peonle  from  trespassing  on  their  land. 
Sucn  power  is,  in  truth,  inseparable 
from  tne  idea  of  property.  To  give  a 
man  the  liberty  of  entering  the  land 
of  his  neighbour  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  game,  is  to  give  him  the  liber- 
ty to  use  and  destroy  his  neighbour's 
propertv:  It  is  directly  at  variance 
iptQ  all  natural  and  constitutional 
right.  It  of  course  follows,  that  if  the 
Game  Laws  should  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed, there  must  be  laws  to  prohibit 
one  man  from  trespassing  on  tne  land 
of  another— laws  mat,  in  their  opera- 
tion, would  prohibit  the  working  class- 
es, and  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
towns,  from  killing  game ;  or  the  own- 
ers and  occupiers  of  land  would  have 
their  property  continually  invaded, 
wasted,  and  stolen  by  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Honest  men — and  we  speak  only  to 
such  men — will  need  nothing  more  to 
convince  them,  that  in  prindple,  the 
Game  Laws,  so  far  as  thev  prohibit 
those  from  killing  game  who  are  not 
owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  are  un- 
assailable; and  that  these  laws,  or 
others  of  similar  operation,  are  essen- 
tial for  preventing  one  part  of  the 
community  from  oppressing  and  rob- 
bing the  other  part.  We  will  there- 
fore, in  the  next  place,  inquire  what 
real  hardships  those  who  are  prohi- 
bited from  killing  game,  endure  from 
the  prohibition. 

If  the  poor  man  abstain  from  the 
double  offence  of  trespassing  upon  bis 
neighbour's  land,  and  appropriating 
his  ndghbour's  property,  he  will  not 
be  imured  by  the  Game  Laws.  It  is 
for  this  offence  that  he  is  prosecuted. 
He  knows  when  he  commits  it  that  it 
'  is  a  violation  of  law ;  and  at  any  rate, 
in  preserved  grounds,  game  must  dis- 
play to  him  all  the  characteristics  of 
property.  If  it  be  unjust  to  ][>rose- 
cute  the  poor  man  for  this,  it  is  un- 
just to  prosecute  him  for  stealing 
fowls  or  sheep  from  the  farmer,  and 
groceries  or  drapery  from  the  shop- 
keeper. It  is  unjust  to  prosecute  him 
tat  robbing  on  the  highway.  In  each 
case,  the  guilt  differs  only  in  degree, 
and  not  in  kind :  In  respect  of  d^ee, 
it  is  quite  as  great  in  poaching,  as  in 
various  minor  thefts  in  shops,  which 
sat  severely  punished.   The  poor  man 


has  only  to  be  ho&esi— to  keep  his 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing — and 
he  will  never  suffer  from  the  Game 
Laws.  The  compulsion  which  binds 
him  to  this  is  neither  hardship  nor 
grievance;  it  is  the  same  compulsion 
which  binds  his  fellow-subjects,  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  property. 

It  is  urged  bv  the  enemies  of  the 
laws,  that  poaching  is  prompted  by 
hunger — that  the  poor  man  steals 
game  to  keep  himself  and  his  frmily 
from  starving.  If  this  were  even  cor- 
rect, it  would  be  a  very  worthless  apo« 
1^  for  the  guilt,  setting  aside  jus- 
tification ;  but  it  is  nou  Exceptions 
there  are,  but  poachers,  in  general, 
are  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
want.  In  England  the  poor  man  has 
the  power — which  we  fervently  hope 
will  never  be  taken  from  him-^of  com- 
pelling the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  to  supply  him  with  necessaries 
when  he  cannot  earn  them ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  plea.  His 
possession  of  this  power  over  the  own- 
ers and  occupiers  of  land,  effectually 
destroys,  even  in  lawless  necessity,  his 
right  to  rob  them.  Speaking  general- 
ly, the  poacher  takes  up  the  calling 
from  idleness,  vidous  habits,  bad  cha- 
racter, and  the  hope  of  gain — ^from 
precisely  the  causes  which  make  men 
pickpockets  and  housebreakers.  He 
steals  game  not  that  his  family  may 
eat  it,  but  to  sell  it  for  profit.  The 
plea  of  want  is  not  a  more  valid  ex- 
cuse for  him  than  it  is  for  the  most 
profligate  criminals ;  for  the  latter  can 
truly  aver,  that  thdr  crimes  form  their 
only  means  of  subsistence. 

With  regard  to  the  richer  part  of 
those  who  are  not  qualified  to  kill 
game,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Tight,  putting  ande  a  few  exceptions 
not  worthy  of  notice,  is  not  a  matter 
of  grace  and  privilege ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  purchase,  open  to  all  the  commu- 
nity. Any  man,  no  matter  what  he 
is,  may  buy  what  will  qualify  him,  if 
he  have  sumdent  money.  The  rich 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman, 
can  at  all  times  qualify  himself,  if  he 
thinks  good  to  do  so.  As  to  the  less 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  qualification, 
what  hardships  do  they  suffer  from 
the  Game  Laws  ?  They  are  prohibiUi 
ed  from  diverting  themsdves,  by  tres- 
passing upon  the  land,  and  damaging 
and  appropriating  the  property  of  other 
individualB.  Thu  is  tne  whole.  They 
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arc  merely  deprired  of  the  dhftrsion  : 
for,  as  we  shall  presently  shew^  they 
obtain  game  in  as  great  abundance,  as 
they  could  obtain  it  under  any  system. 
The  traders  who,  while  they  can  pro« 
cure  a  sufficiency  of  game,  either  gra- 
tuitously or  at  a  moderate  price,  rail 
against  the  laws  in  question,  merely 
because  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  tres* 
pass  upon,  waste,  and  carry  off,  the 
property  of  others,  ought  in  consis- 
tency, to  rail  with  equal  vehemence 
i^nst  the  laws  which  prevent  their 
warehouses  and  shops  from  being  en- 
tered and  plundered  at  pleasure  by  the 
oommunity  at  large.  Such  men  would 
be  but  little  deserving  of  compassion, 
were  they  taught  by  depredations  on 
their  own  property,  to  respect  that  of 
others. 

The  Game  Laws  mip;ht  be  attacked 
with  some  justice,  it  game  ranked 
amidst  the  necessaries,  or  leading  com- 
forts of  life,  and  if  they  were  tne  sole 
cause  of  keeping  it  from  the  reach  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  No  one  will  say  that  it  takes 
its  place  amidst  necessaries.  It  is  not 
eaten  with  much  relish  for  more  than 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  In 
regard  to  the  palate^  it  would  be  far 
inferior  to  beet,  mutton,  or  bacon,  if 
eaten  eonstantly  like  them  with  merely 
the  gravy  that  it  would  itself  yield. 
The  bare  without  the  stuffing,  melted 
butter  and  jelly ;  and  the  pheasant  or 
putridge  without  the  basting  with 
DUtter,  made-gravy,  and  bread- sauce, 
would  be  exceedingly  unpalatable, 
compared  with  the  poor  man's  rasher 
of  bacon,  saying  notiiing  of  shambles' 
meat.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  would  not  sooner  dine  from  a 
plain  joint,  than  from  game  with  all 
Its  necessary  adjuncts,  U  compdled  to 
dine  wholly  fh>m  one,  or  the  other. 
Crame  appears  on  the  dinner  table  aa 
an  occasional  delicacy,  excellent  as  a 
part  of  the  meal,  but  by  no  means 
worthy  of  being  a  constant  substitute 
for  the  more  homely  fare  supplied  by 
the  butcher.  From  the  high  Keeping 
it  requires,  the  taste  for  it  is  to  a  verv 
great  extent  an  acquired  one;  ana, 
speaking  generally,  the  lower  orders 
have  little  relish  for  it 

Putting  this  aside,  vrere  game  sold 
like  other  articles  of  food,  its  price 
would  always  keep  it  above  the  reach  of 
the  poor ;  and  were  every  one  at  liberty 
to  kill  it  where  he  could  find  it,  there 
would  be  none  for  cither  poor  or  rich. 
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The  lower  onlen  generdly  oonld  not 
under  any  circumstances  obtain  more 
game,  than  they  obtain  at  present. 

Passing  from  the  poor,  there  is 
scarcely  a  nnall  tradesman  in  a  cood- 
try  village,  who  cannot  at  present,  oc- 
casionally obtain  game  gratmtoiisly 
during  tne  season,  through  friendship 
with  some  gamekeeper,  or  gentleman's 
servant ;  or  through  some  other  means. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  who  cuiuoC 
obtain  it  in  the  same  way.  The  plain 
working  farmers  have  no  wish  to  see  it 
very  frequently  on  their  tables  ;  and 
the  nigher  dass  of  farmers,  either  from 
being  qualified,  or  from  their  acquaint- 
ance with  qualified  people,  hiaye  it 
ffratuitously  in  reasonable  abundance. 
Proceeding  to  the  inhabitants  of  laige 
places,  a  very  great  proportion  of  thoa 
receive  presents  otgvne  from  their 
country  friends  through  the  sessoo. 
In  every  large  place,  game  can  be 
bought,  notwithstanding  the  laws,  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  could  be  expected 
if  thesaleofitwerel^lixed.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  it  from  country 
friends,  can  buy  it  at  about  die  ssme 

Srice  in  proportion,  as  poultry.  Lon- 
on,  notwithstandiing  its  enonnons 
size,  is  supplied  with  it  almost  pro- 
fusely. At  dinner  parties,  public  and 
private,  large  and  small— even  at  the 
snug  tavem*dinner  of  a  few  friends— 
there  is  a  course  of  game. 

The  population  of  Endand  is  at 
this  moment  as  abundantly  supplied 
with  game  throughout  all  its  classes, 
as  it  oouldexpect  to  be  under  any  diani^e 
of  law  whatever.  There  is  not  a  mo* 
derately  respectable  family  in  it,  which 
does  not  taste  in  every  season  as  mndi 
game,  aa  it  could  .hope  for  from  any 
chanp;e  whatever.  While  the  popula- 
tion is  thus  supplied,  it  receives  a  vsst 
portion  of  its  supply  without  trouble 
or  cost,  in  tlie  shape  of  presents.  We 
are  very  confident,  that  if  the  Game 
Laws  were  wholly  abolished,  an  im- 
mense number  of  those  who  now  have 
game  in  plenty,  would  never  be  able 
to  taste  it ;  and  we  are  equally  confi- 
dent, that  if  the  sale  of  game 


legalized,  an  immense  number  of  those 
who  now  obtain  it  gratuitously,  would 
have  to  buy  it  at  a  high  pricey  or  be 
without  it. 

llie  hardships,  therefore,  which  the 
Game  Laws  in  sbalitt  impose  upon 
those  whom  they  disqualify,  are  the 
following.  They  prohibit  them  from 
bdng  guilty  of  trespacs,  wasicy  aad 
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robbery^  towirds  others.  They  pro- 
hibit toem  from  diverting  theroielTei 
with  killing  game  on  the  Und  of 
others.  They  give  them  at  much 
ftbondtnce  of  game^  at  they  could  hone 
fbr  from  any  change,  lliey  rappiy 
them  with  an  immense  portion  of  gune 
gratuitously.  They  enable  them  to 
obtain  game  in  fkr  greater  abundance 
and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  they 
would  be  able  to  do,  were  these  laws 
abolished. 

More  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove, 
that  the  disqualified  people  do  not  de- 
serve the  least  commiseration ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  concerns  their  indivi« 
dual  interests,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
need  for  the  change  of  a  single  sylla- 
ble in  the  Game  liSws.  We  wilt 
therefore  turn  fVom  their  guilty  cla- 
mour for  the  liberty  to  oppress  and 
plunder  their  feUow-suljects,  and  look 
at  these  laws  wholly  with  reference  to 
thegreat  question  of  public  morals. 

That  thecommittals  under  the  Game 
Laws  are  deplorably  numerous,  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that, 
on  the  score  of  morals,  everything 
which  reason  and  right  would  sanc- 
tion ought  to  be  done  to  decrease  their 
number.  If  we  can  trace  the  leading 
causes,  we  shall  do  something  towards 
enabling  the  upright  and  discreet  nart 
of  the  nation  to  judge  how  far  tney 
are  susceptible  of  removal. 

It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before 
Parliament,  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
poaching  is — ^the  lower  orders  think 
there  is  little  harm  in  stealing  game, 
because  they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  pro- 
perty. This  is  true ;  but  how  does  it 
nappen  that  they  profess  such  opi- 
nions? For  some  years,  a  large  part 
of  the  press  has  been  heaping  every 
kind  of  scurrility  on  the  Game  Laws, 
and  this  has  been  eagerly  reoeated  by 
that  portion  of  the  respectable  classes 
whicn  is  destitute  of  the  qualification. 
The  lower  orders  have  been  regularly 
told  by  many  of  the  newspapers  and 
their  oetters,  that  game  is  not  pro- 
perty; and  that  to  pumsh  them  for 
taking  it  is  to  persecute  and  oppress 
them.  They  have  oeen  told  by  such 
a  work  as  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
they  are  sacrificed  by  we  Game  Laws 
to  the  amusements  of  the  great. 
Whenever  they  have  been  prosecuted 
under  these  laws,  they  have  seen  the 
proeecution  held  up  to  public  hatred, 
as  a  thing  alike  unjust  and  tyrannicaL 
WheBr  this  is  looked  at,  no  one  will 


marvel  that  they  think  as  we  have 
stated.  It  would  be  marvellous  if  they 
thought  differently. 

Various  other  things  have  conspired 
to  confirm  them  in  the  belief.  In  late 
years  an  ostenta^ous  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  honour  has 
made  alarming  progress  in  almost 
every  class  of  society.  Under  the  qpo- 
•dons  pretence  of  serving  science  and 
philosophy,  a  very  large  and  influen* 
tial  part  of  the  press  has  covered  every* 
thing  with  slander  and  ridicule  that 
constitutes  the  source  of  individual 
integrity.  Lesding  men  in  the  legis* 
lature  have  made  it  a  kind  of  merit  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  personal  inte* 
rest  In  the  trading  world,  fraud  and 
cheating  have  become  things  to  be 
boasted  of;  and  the  honest  man  ia 
laughed  at  as  a  simpleton  unfit  forlm« 
siness.  Amidst  servants,  petty  pil« 
fering  is  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  duty;  and  nothing  is  held  to 
be  the  nroneity  of  the&  employers, 
save  such  tnings  as  cannot  safely  be 
stolen.  Through  a  very  large  part  of 
sodetj,  dishonest  actions  are  spoken 
of  with  half-excusing  half-praising 
levity,  which  insinuates  voy  plainly 
that  those  who  commit  them  are  ex« 
ceedingly  managing,  clever  people. 
Consdenoe  has  now  lost  its  autnonty, 
and  men  are  only  honest  in  so  far  aa 
that  imperfect  power.  Law,  can  com* 
pel  them  to  be  so.  All  this  has  had 
Its  full  effect  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
In  addition,  the  latter  have  had  every- 
thing taught  them  that  was  calculated 
to  destroy  their  respect  for  law  and 
subordination.  They  have  been  taught 
that  they  are  not  merely  the  eouius, 
but  the  superiors  of  the  nigher  dassea 
—that  the  authority  exercised  ovet 
them  by  their  masters  is  a  usurpation— 
that  the  magistrates  are  tyrants— thaS 
the  laws  whidi  coerce  them  are  ui^ust 
^-and  that  the  great  trample  on  tneir 
rights,  and  strip  them  of  whatia  theit 
property. 

Every  man  who  has  had  the  roeana 
of  making  himself  acquainted  witk 
the  lower  classes,  will  testify,  that,  in 
late  years,  a  most  lamentable  relaxa* 
tion  nas  Uken  place  in  their  prindplea 
of  honesty,  with  regard  not  only  to 
game,  but  to  all  kinds  of  property; 
and  he  will  testify  farther,  niat  it  haa 
been  in  a  great  degree  produced  by 
what  we  have  stated. 

What  would  be  a  remedy  here  must 
be  obviotts  to  every  one.  Let  the  part 
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of  the  preM  tb  ivhich  we  bare  alluded 
speak  tne  words  of  truth  and  intcgri* 
ty — ^let  it  teaeh  honesty,  obedience  to 
kw,  reverence  of  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  respect  of  superiors ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  let  it  cease  from  teadiing 
the  reverse.  Let  the  wealthy  part  w 
the  people  of  towns,  who  are  not  qua- 
lified to  kill  game,  learn  that  the  pro- 
perty of  others  ought  to  be  held  as 
sacred  as  their  own.  If  they  cannot 
be  taught  this  by  justice,  let  them  be 
taught  it  by  the  fact,  that  by  multi- 
plying poachers  in  the  country,  they 
multiply  all  kinds  of  robbers  around 
their  own  dwellings.  Let  the  great 
in  all  things  manifest  the  high  and 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour  becoming 
their  station.  Let  that  part  of  socie- 
ty which  gives  feeling  and  tone  to  the 
other,  prove  by  word  and  action  that 
it  is  honest,  not  from  compulsion,  but 
from  duty — from  pride— from  reli- 
gion ;  and  let  it  add  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  law  on  knavery,  the 
more  terrible  punishment  of  its  own 
reprobation  and  abhorrence.  And  let 
the  lower  orders  be  duly  instructed  in 
both  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
religion  and  morals. 

Le^slation  could  do  nothing  on  this 
point,  but  individual  efforts  might  do 
much.  A  few  eloquent  speeches  in 
Parliament  might  be  highly  beneficial 
in  stemming  pernicious  opinion,  and 
stirring  up  exertion  through  the  coun- 
try. The  lower  orders  must  no  longer 
be  worked  upon  by  incentives  to,  and 
justifications  of,  poaching  ;  they  must 
be  convinced  that  game  is  property, 
and  that  the  stealing  of  it  is  a  crime 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  law ;  and  they 
must  be  further  convinced  that  disho- 
nesty of  all  kinds  is  despicable  and 
wicked,  as  well  as  unlawful.  Laws  are 
of  small  worth  when  they  have  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  interest,  but  with 
opinion.  If  the  feeling,  that  knavery 
is  innocent  whenever  it  can  escape  the 
laws,  prevail,  the  utter  annihilation  of 

re  and  Game  Laws  would  only  ren- 
general  property  more  insecure, 
without  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime 
and  depravity. 

While  the  lower  orders  have  thus 
been  made  poachers  in  principle,  their 
temptations  to  become  so  in  practice 
have  been  in  various  wavs  prodigious- 
ly multiplied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  preserves,  and  the  quantity 
of  game,  have  been  greatly  increased. 
How  far  gamt  has  been  multiplied  in 
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and  around  the  preserved  gronnds, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  accounts 
which  frequently  appear  in  the  public 
prints,  of  the  quantity — we  will  not  say 
lulled,  but  murdered— in  a  few  hours 
by  two  or  three  Qualified  sportsmen. 
We  fear  we  have  here  misapplied  the 
term  sportsman.  We  doubt  mudi  whe- 
ther thenum  whoshootshares is  worthy 
the  name  of  sportsman,  unless  he  can 

Iirove  that  he  cannot  keep  his  saddle  on 
eaping  a  three- foot  ditch,  or  even  at  a 
gentle  canter.  But  this  matter  we  are 
not  obliged  to  discuss.  As  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  there  is  not  much 
poaching  in  parts  where  game  has  but 
little  shelter,  and  no  keeper.  In  them 
a  wire  may  be  oceasionally  set ;  or  if 
a  hare  chance  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  an  un(]ualified  person,  it  is  pretty 
sure  of  being  picked  up ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  odled  regular 
poaching,  because  there  is  not  game  to 
keep  a  poacher  from  starving.  But  ia 
and  around  the  preserves,  the  poacher 
can  find  a  certain  supply  of  game;  ho 
can  make  his  calling,  bating  the  risks 
created  by  law,  a  stMdy  and  profitable 
one. 

In  the  second  place,  the  popnlatioa 
of  towns  has  been  muck  increased. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  trades- 
men, have  abandoned  the  plain  and 
homely  habits  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  become  luxurious  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  A  taste  for  ridi  and  ex- 
travagant cookery  has  become  fashioD- 
able  and  general  among  them.  The 
consumers  of  game  have  thus  been 
greatly  multipued.  A  vast  increase 
has  generally  taken  place  in  the  nunw 
her  of  hucksters  and  petty  carriers  be- 
tween towns  and  villages ;  and  they 
are  generally  dealers  in  game.  Coaches 
have  been  increased  in  number,  and  the 

guards  are  dealers  in  game.  The  feding 
as  been  spread  in  large  places,  that  u 
the  law  can  be  avoided,  it  is  as  innocent 
and  laudable  to  buy  aiid  sell  game  as 
anything  else.  The  system  of  poach- 
iogx  smuggling,  and  the  like,  by  means 
of  organized  bodies  acting  in  connexioD 
in  different  parts,  and  having  capital, 
receptacles,  and  everything  necessair 
for  carrying  on  their  operations  witn 
success  on  me  largest  scale,  has  reach- 
ed a  hei^t  wholly  unknown  in  for* 
mer  times. 

The  lower  orders,  therefore,  after 

being  taught  that  pMching  is  morally 

innocent,  have  had  their  means  df 

kiiling  game  mightily  increased  by  the 
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gtme.  population  game  will  be  prtcUcillTde* 
jf/Zijir  game  to  any  atroyed ;  it  will  be  comparatively  k» 
),  haTe  been  pat  acurce  and  rare,  tbat  the  eating  of  it 
will  of  neoeadty  be  confined  to  these* 
lect  few.  The  game  to  be  found  in 
parti  where  it  is  not  protected,  only 
aoTOlies  the  consumption  of  those  who 
kiU  it ;  it  yields  no  surplus  worth  no* 
tidng  as  presents  for  niends.  Were 
the  mass  of  the  population  to  be  thua 
deprived  of  game,  it  would  suflfer  con« 
sioerably  on  the  score  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment ;  and  it  would  sufi^  great* 
ly  on  another  point  of  much  more  im* 
portance.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
game  at  present  consumed,  must  ope* 
rate  largely  in  didlnishinff  the  con* 
sumption,  and  consequenuV  keepinff 
down  the  price,  of  shambles  meat  and 
poultry. 

The  argument,  that  field-sports  have 
a  leading  share  in  causing  the  rich  and 
great  to  spend  part  of  the  year  on  their 
estates,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
empire,  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  re* 
peat  it.  We  nc^  not  enlarge  on  its 
force,  as  we  have  on  different  occa* 
aions,  when  speaking  of  Ireland,  point- 
ed out  ibe  benefits  which  flow  horn 
the  residence  of  the  landlord  amidst 
bis  tenants. 

While  we  are  hostile  to  the  adop» 
tion  of  any  measure,  having  for  its  ob* 
ject  to  restrict  the  landowners  in  the 
breeding  of  game,  we  are  likewise  hos* 
tile  to  the  granting  of  the  privilege  of 
killing  game  to  the  community  at 
large.  That  is  a  wicked  and  misers* 
ble  argument  which  says,  your  laws 
cannot  prevent  poachers  from  robbing 
the  lanaowner,  therefcne  make  it  law* 
ful  for  them  to  rob  him :  you  cannot 
prevent  theft,  therefore  legalise  it.  We 
Know  not  what  more  atrocious  wrong 
could  be  done  to  a  man,  than  to  give 
the  whole  nation  the  liberty  of  plun* 
dering  him,  merely  because  the  lawa 
cannot  prevent  a  part  of  it  from  doing 
so.  In  Justice  and  equity,  a  man  has 
no  more  right  to  enter  the  land  of 
oUiers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
their  game,  than  be  has  to  enter  the 
abops  and  houses  of  others  fbr  the  pur* 
pose  of  carrying  off  their  goods. 

But  it  is  not  akme  on  the  ground 
formed  by  the  sacred  and  indestmc* 
tiUe  rights  of  property,  that  we  ^ro* 
test  agsmst  the  universal  qualification. 
The  utter  would  soon  nearly  exter* 
aiinate  game,  and  therebv  produce  the 
consequences  we  have  already  sUted. 
4  0 
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extent,  at  a  good  price^ 

within  their  reacn  by  the  causes  we 

nave  stated. 

And  now,  what  would  be  a  remedy 
here  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to  say  a 
word  against  the  additional  preserve^ 
or  the  effiwts  to  roultij^y  game  in  the 
preserves  generally.  We  have  a  mar* 
vellottsly  strong  liking  for  doing  what 
we  please  with  our  own  property ;  and 
we  fear  we  should  not  long  be  gratified 
on  this  pmnt,  were  the  control  of  other 
men's  property  to  be  taken  from  them* 
Take  away  the  risht  of  the  rich  to  pro* 
dnee  what  they  pllease  on  their  estates, 
and  the  right  of  the  poor  to  produce 
what  they  ]^esse  in  their  gardens  must 
ioon£[^w.  Were  we  inclined  to  stock 
a  flaw  acrea  of  our  own  land  with  game 
of  oar  own  buying,  or  breeding,  we 
should  make  a  thousand  wry  faces  on 
being  prohibited  from  doing  so,  on  the 
grocma  that  it  would  encourage  poach* 
uig.  Such  a  prohibition  would  not  be 
a  whit  mote  justifiable  than  one  whidi 
should  prohibit  merdiants,  shopkeep- 
ers,  &c  from  keeping  soods  in  their 
warehouaes,  shi^,  and  dwellings,  and 
from  going  abroad  with  money  in  their 
purses,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
encounlge  housebreaking  and  the  pick* 
ing  of  pockets.  So  far  as  regards  tneft, 
a  landowner  has  as  mu^  right  to 
keep  bares  and  partridges,  as  he  has  to 
keep  sheep  ana  horses,  on  his  land« 
He  nas  as  much  right  to  keep  game  on 
it,  as  the  cotton-manufiicturer  has  to 
keep  cottons  in  his  warehouse,  or  aa 
the  grocer  has  to  keep  sugar  in  his 
shop,  or  as  the  private  family  has  to 
keep  chairs  and  tables  in  its  residence- 
It  u  the  duty  of  the  law  to  protect 
property  from  robbers,  but  not  to  an* 
nihilate  it,  to  diminish  their  numbor. 
To  prohilnt  the  landowner  from  breed- 
ing game,  in  order  to  prevent  poach* 
ing,  would  be  to  rob  him  by  law  of  bis 
rights,  in  order  that  poachers  misht 
not  unlawfuUy  rob  him  of  hia  goods : 
it  would  be,  to  make  the  law  the  worst 
of  all]^underers. 

Thus  frr  we  speak  on  the  sacred, 
indestructible  rignts  of  property ;  but 
aomething  may  be  said  on  other 
pounds  in  favour  of  the  preserves.  To 
toe  latter,  tbe  community  is  indebted 
for  its  plentiful,  and  to  a  great  extent 
grataitous  supply  of  game.  Let  them 
be  destroyed,  and  to  the  mass  of  the 
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The  greit  Indttoemeiit  of  kndlorda  to 
live  on  their  estates  would  he  destroy^ 
ed.  The  occnpiecs  of  land  would  oe 
subjected  to  tne  waste  and  depreda* 
tions  we  noticed  at  the  commencement 
of  our  paper^  not  to.  their  own  grievous 
isjury  only,  hut  to  that  of  the  whole 
community.  In  regard  to  the  lower 
ordetrs^  Uiey  would  rank  amidst  the 
grearest  sufferers.  The  temptations  of 
ai£&eent  kinds  would  he  sufficient  to 
maks  them  in  general  came-seeken. 
^e  upplv  of  game  would  not  support 
them  and  they  would  carry  home 
fences  for  fiiel,  destroy  plantations, 
and  steal  poultry^  and  evenrthinff  they 
could  reach.  Notbing  could  he  better 
eslculated  for  making  the  lower  cUsses 
idle,  dissolute,  dishonest,  and  lawless, 
thim  the  lihcarty  for  them  to  range 
through  every  man's  grounds  at  plei- 
sure,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
same.  Such  lihorty  would  produce 
demoralization  and  crime,  prosecutions 
and  committals,  infinitely  hevond  the 
worst  that  is  alleged  against  the  Game 
Laws. 

.  The  only  remedial  measures,  there- 
fbre,  that  rij^t,  justice,  equity,  and 
the  general  mterests  of  the  commo* 
nity  will  sanction,  are,  measures  that 
will  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
lower  orders  from  killing  game  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  ielUng  it  on  the 
other. 

.  Common  sense  shews  that,  in  the 
first  pUoe,  the  oreserves  and  adjoining 
lands  oug^t  to  oe  watched  in  the.  most 
eflfective  and  rig^id  manner.  It  has 
been  stated  in  evidence  before  Parlia-* 
ment,  that  in  a  preserve,  which  was  so 
watched,  there  was  scarcely  any  poach« 
^.  Here  is  proof  added  to  reason* 
The  certainty  that  he  cannot  attempt 
to  steal,  witnout  being  detected,  will 
make  the  thief  an  honest  man;  and 
it  will  have  the  ssme  effect  on  the 
poacher.  Convince  the  lower  orders 
that  they  cannot  attempt  to  kill  nunc 
without  beine  caught  and  punisned, 
and  there  will  be  ^  end  of  poaching* 
On  this  point,  a  great  deal  ought  to 
be  done.  Many  preserves  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  watched  at  all.  A  keeper 
is  appointed;  he  strolls  through  theni 
in  ue  day  to  kill  a  little  game  for  hi« 
master  or  himself,  and  Keep  people 
ftom  trespasung,  who  are  m  small 
danger  of  doing  so ;  but  he  sleeps 
soundly  during  the  night,  when  his 
care  is  the  most  needed,  and  his  ob« 
ject  is,  rather  to  punish  poachers  by 
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law  after  tliay  htfe  Mnied  away  tiit 
game,  than  to  prevent  them  finoni  in- 
king it.  In  A  case  like  this,  thoe  ia 
yery  little  done  in  the  way  of  pretMs* 
tion,  as  far  as^  regards  the  lower  qv« 
ders ;  and  the  latter  have  the  chaaoea 
of  escape  greatly  in  their  favour:  a 
moderate  uiare  of  dexterity  and  cao* 
tion  will  secure  than  £rom  deteetkNi# 
and  this  operates  as  apowerfiil  lemp« 
tation  to  lead  them  to  the  crime. 

The  owners  of  rabbit  warrcna  effi« 
ciently  watch  their  warrens  by  n^ht^ 
and  what  they  do  ought  to  be  done  bf 
^  owners  A  game  preserves.  Not 
only  the  preserves,  but  the  a^ioining 
fields,  in  so  £ur  M  they  preaent  any 
strong  temptation  to  the  poachsTp 
ought  to  be  so  watched.  A  maa 
ought  to  protect  his  property  aa  te 
as  possible  from  theft,  to  have  a  Mt 
daim  on  the  law  for  the  prniishmfml 
of  those  who  may  stesl  it.  On  anal* 
ter  bearing  so  largely  on  public  dmh 
rals,  the  owners  of  ptcseiiea  ahould 
be--and  atrict  Justice  would  sanctioB 
it— compelled  by  law  to  watdi  duly 
their  pnmerty,  at  their  own  expenses 
The  mode  should  not  be  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  but  should  be  defined 
by  law.  The  people  appointed  to 
watch  should  be,  in  the  dgect  of  their 
appointment,  what  the  watchmen  of 
towns  are ;  they  should  be  appmntad 
to  deter,  rather  than  to  detect— to  pre* 
vent  crime,  rather  than  to  faring  it  la 
punishment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Govermacnt 
should  do  its  utmost  to  break  up  the 
organised  gangs  of  the  more  desperate 
pMchers:  this  should  not  be  left  whol« 
ly  to  the  ordinary  Magistracy.  When* 
ever  the  existence  of  such  agangshonld 
be  discovered,  active  pduce  officers 
should  be  sent  from  London  to  obtain 
^e  necessary  information  respecting 
its  members,  and  to  watch  its  motions 
Such  officers  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  possessing  themsdlves  of  what  wouU 
bring  it  to  justice. 

.  The  punishment  for  killinf^  ^nsa 
ought  to  be  rendered  more  discnmi* 
natingN  Labourers  who  ooessionaDy 
kill  a  nare  when  it  is  thrown  in  their 
way,  while  they  are  following  their 
occupation,  but  who  do  not  make  a 
practice  of  it,  or  do  it  for  profit,  oa^t 
to  be  dealt  with  leniently.  On  con* 
viction,  the  character  and  hafaita  of  a 
poor  man  should  be  tiJcen  into  ac- 
count* and,  in  a  caso  like  this,  he 
should  only  be  calkd  on  for  a  small 
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flne  wobld  very  probably  deter  hhn 
from '  toudiing  game  in  fotare  ;  it 
wirald  do  little  injury  to  his  character, 
and  none  to  his  morala.    But  to  im« 
poce  a  flne  on  him  wfaidi  be  could  not 
pay,  would  be  in  reaHty  to  send  him 
to  priaon ;  and  thia,  in  all  probability, 
would  make  him  a  confirmed  poadier. 
Imprisonment  to  the  poor  man  is  the 
deatruction  of  his  diaracter,  and  it  is 
loo  often  the  destruction  of  his  morals 
tikewke.    The  loss  of  character  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  convert  many  men 
into  villains.  Punishment  for  all  kinds 
of  oflfenees  ought,  for  the  sake  of  both 
oflfendera  and  society,  to  spare  chan(c« 
ler  to  the  utmost,  where  it  has  not 
been  alr^dy  destroyed.    Offenders, 
ipHio  kill  game  regularly  for  the  sake 
of  profit,  ought  to  be  more  severely 
punished   on  thdr   first  conviction. 
And  the  hardened,  incorr^blepoach- 
er,  who  is  convicted  again  ana  agafai 
for  the  same  ofl^ce,  is  fax  more  wor« 
Jihy  of  transportation  than  many  of  the 
oruninals  are  who  undergo  the  punish- 
ment.   He  corrupts  the  innocent,  not 
only  by  example,  but  by  precept  and 
aeduction :  it  is  men  like  hun  who  per* 
petuate  and  multiply  the  race  of  ha* 
bitaal  poachers.    A  man's  honesty  in 
everything  vanishes,  the  moment  he 
bcttins  to  follow  poaching  as  a  regular 
calling  for  the  sake  of  profit.    Fear 
jnay  keep  him  for  a  few  weeks  from 
^e  hen-roost,  and  for  a  few  months 
horn  stealing  everything  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on,  but  afterwards  he  wiu 
be  a  general  diief.    Regular  poadiing 
drives  men  to  this ;  they  can  only  su1>« 
fibt  on  it  for  part  of  the  year,  and  they 
are  then  compelled  hj  their  loss  of  cha« 
rmctcr  and  idle  habits,  to  draw  their 
subnatence  from  general  dishoneity. 
In  every  hardened  poacher  who  mi^t 
be  tranq^rted,  there  would  be  trans* 
ported  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of 
almoal  every  kind  of  theft 

If  the  members  of  such  gangs  as  we 
bave  described,  and  all  momigible 
poachers,  are,  on  conviction,  to  be 
turned  loose  again  upon  society  tStei  a 
period  of  imprisonment,  one  of  the 
leading  sources  of  poaching  must  be 
retained ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  lead- 
ing sort  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  gene* 
ral  knavery,  must  be  retdned.  Our 
belief  is,  that  under  the  Game  Laws  at 
pveaent,  the  least  guiky  oflfenders  re* 
ceive  a  ponidiment  which  is  rendered 
ineffective,  and  aometimei  wom>  by 


its  severity;  while  the  most  guilty 
ones  receive  a  punishment,  whidi  to 
rendered  ineffective  by  its  leniency. 
We  speak  wholly  with  reference  to 
the  lower  orders. 

On  turning  to  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  lower  classes  from  selling 
game,  we  are  met  by  the  great  que^ 
tion — Shall  the  general  sale  of  game 
be  le^pdized  ?  Our  opinion,  notwith* 
standmg  the  manifold  difficulties  which 
beset  the  question,  is  in  favour  of  the 
sale.  We  have  advocated  the  breed* 
ing  and  protecting  of  game,  as  a  mat* 
terof  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large;  and  while  we 
insist  that  the  great  portion  of  the 
community,  which  possesses  no  land, 
ought  to  he  prohibited  from  trespass* 
ing  on  the  land  of  others  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  killing  game,  we  must  main* 
tain  that  it  ought  to  have  a  right  in 
law  to  buy  game,>if  this  could  be  grant* 
ed  without  trenching  on  the  rights  bf 
die  other  portion.  Game  oueht  to  be 
produced  like  com,  cattle,  and  the  ge* 
neral  produce  of  land,  for  the  bendSt 
of  the  whole  pomdation ;  it  ought  to 
be  property,  ana  it  ought  to  be  pio* 
tected  by  the  laws  of  nropert^ ;  biit» 
Uke  other  property,  it  snould  be  mat* 
ter  of  sale  and  purchase.  Most  spe* 
cial  and  cogent  reasons  might  make 
it  an  exception,  but  none  such  exist* 
The  plea,  that  to  legalise  the  sale, 
would  be  to  increase  poaching,  would 
have  great  weight,  if  supported  by  ac* 
'tual  demonstration ;  but  still  it  would 
be  insufficient.  The  laws  ought  to 
aid  to  the  utmost  the  possessors  of 

Eime,  as  well  as  the  possessors  of  other 
nds  of  property,  in  protecting  their 
property  from  theft ;  but  it  ought  to 
make  no  distinction  in  their  favour. 
To  protect  their  game,  by  prohibitii^ 
those  firom  buying  game  who  have  no 
other  means  of  procuring  it,  is  an  in* 
vasion  of  the  fair  rights  of  the  latter, 
which  cannot  be  defended. 

We  speak  thus  on  abstract,  equita* 
ble  right ;  but  our  belief  is,  that  the 
legalization  would  tend  materially  to 
diminish  poaching. 

At  present,  game  is  sold  in  most 
large  pUces,  and  partiy  through  the 
instrumentality  or  the  landowners. 
The  man  practically  sells  his  game, 
who  exchanges  it  with  his  fishmonger 
fbrfish.  The  population,  on  the  whde, 
isplenfifriUy  supplied  with  game.  The 
poachers  can  now  sell  at  a  good  price 
-»«t  a  higher  piioa  than  they  would 
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•  be  likely  to  obtAn  if  the  sale  were  le-    Ing  the  latt^  plentHoIly  BOppfied. 
gal— «U  Uie  game  they  can  procure.     The 


"When  this  is  me  csae,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  lawful  sale  woukl  increase 
poaching.  If  the  legalization  would 
.uicrease  the  demand  for  game^  raise 
its  price^  and  enable  the  poacher  to 
sell  more  of  it  than  he  can  sell  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  doubtlessly  have  the  ef- 
fect feared  by  those  who  oppose  it ; 
but,  in  our  iudgment,  it  would  ope« 
rate  differently. 

That  part  of  the  community  which 
is  pn^bited  from  killing  game  is  at 
present  plentifully  supplied  with  it. 
A  vast  part  of  its  supply  it  receives 
gratuitously ;  and  the  remainder  it 
buys  at  a  price  which  will  not  admit 
of  reduction.  Were  the  sale  of  gaine 
l^^ilized,  a  large  portion  of  that  whidi 
is  nowg^fen  away  would  be  sold,  and 
the  consumption  of  many  of  the  game- 
eaters  would  be  thereby  considerably 
reduced.  This,  and  the  fact  that  game 
is  at  present  regularly,  though  not 
openly,  sold  at  as  low  a  price  aa  it 
could  be  brought  to  market  for,  de- 
monstrate to  us  that  the  legalization 
would  not  increase  the  consumption. 
If  the  consumption  should  not  be  in- 
creased, there  is  no  danger  that  the 
stock  of  the  owner  would  be  reduced. 

At  present,  those  who  sell  game  in 
large  places,  putting  out  of  sight  a  few 
of  tne  London  dealers,  have  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  poachers  for  supplies. 
They  are  the  people  who  make  poadi- 
ing  a  regular  and  profitable  trade — 
who  give  to  the  poachers  existence  and 
employment.  To  them  the  village 
hucksters  and  carriers,  the  coach-peo- 
ple, the  heads  of  poaching-gangs,  &c 
apply  for  instructions  and  a  market. 
Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  to  give  them  the  power  to  receive 
their  game  from  the  owners,  instead 
of  the  stealers  of  it,  would  be  a  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  poach- 
ing. The  landowners  could  supply 
them  with  all  they  could  sell;  and 
the  former,  as  they  set  no  value  on 
their  game  in  respect  of  money,  would 
drive  the  poacher  out  of  the  market 
by  underselliDg  him.  The  dealers  by 
contract  or  otherwise  could  buy  game 
.in  abundance  of  the  landowners,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  poadier  could- 
afibrd  to  take. 

To  give  effect  to  this,  the  land* 
owners  ought  to  sell  the  game  to  the 
dealers,  which  they  now  give  away, 
and  they  should  make  a  point  of  keep. 


ley  would  experience  nb  hafdsiifn, 
or  loss  from  doing  so;  the  only  suf- 
ferers would  be  the  town-grumfalen, 
who  now  declaim  toiousl^  against  fSbt 
laws,  while  they  are  eating  game  in 
abundanoe  which  they  obtain  gratui- 
tously. We  should  Ttgoice  mightily  to 
see  these  people  doomed  to  the  p*- 
nishment  of  haying  to  buy  their  game. 

The  legalization  wouM,  we  thmk, 
operate  very  benefidally  in  giving  lo 
game  the  character  of  prooerty,  in  the 
eyes  of  both  the  lower  orders  and  the 
community  at  large.  Because  the 
owner  of  it  does  not  convert  it  into 
money  and  income,  it  is  thought  to  be 
-of  no  value  to  him ;  it  is  thought  there 
is  no  harm  in  steding  it,  because  he 
suffers  no  pecuniary  loss  from  the 
theft — ^because  he  only  loses  what  he 
would  othervrise  give  away.  To  giw 
game  pecuniary  value  in  respect  of  its 
owner— to  cause  hhn  to  make  it  like 
sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  a  re^lar  source  of 
income, — would  give  it  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  characteristic  of  property, 
whidi  it  seems  to  lack,  and  tend  modi 
to  diminish  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  prosecutions  under  the  Game  Laws. 

In  a  part  of  the  season,  the  Metro- 
polis is  m  some  degree  supplied  with 
game  from  abroad;  the  legalizatioa 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  en- 
larging this  foreign  supply. 

As  to  the  licensing  of  the  game- 
dealers,  we  doubt  its  vnsdom.  It 
Would,  we  fear,  form  them  into  a 
combination,  which  would  narrowly 
supply,  and  keep  up  prices  so,  as  to 
afford  encouragement  to  poaching.  It 
is,  we  believe,  the  custom  with  (he 
large  fruiterers,  fishmongers,  and  oUicr 
dealers  in  peririiable  goods,  to  sell  the 
inferior  articles  they  select  from  lotst, 
and  the  best  which  will  keep  no  lonf^ 
er,  to  the  petty  shops,  and  the  people 
who  cry  goods  through  the  streets,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate ;  by  this  a  vo^  por- 
tion of  good  food  is  saved  from  utter 
waste ;  and  a  vast  portion  of  what,  in 
the  first  hands  are  delicacies  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  the  rich,  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  part  of 
the  community.  If  the  game-dealert 
were  licensed,  they  would  not  resort 
to  this  system ;  and  sooner  than  sell 
thehr  inferior  and  overkept  game  by 
retail  at  a  low  rate,  they  would  waste 
it  to  keep  up  their  prices.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  would  have  no  r^« 
lar  demand  for  inferior  game.    The 
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vfeale  ponltit,  fiih,  &e^  gets  into  cmii* 
«ttinptk»D,  because  it  is  not  only  sent 
to  tae  small  shqM  in  every  part,  but 
hawlKd  aboat  from  door  to  door. 
Were  infinior  ganie>  and  such  as  would 
keep  no  longer,  sent  about  in  this 
noMiner,  it  would  prevent  poached 

rie  from  finding  a  market  amidst 
poorer  buvers. 
G«rae  mignt  be  sold  without  li- 
cense ;  and  the  license  might  after- 
'wards  be  resorted  to  without  difficult 
^,  if  thought  necessary. 
'  The  idea  of  giving  the  qualification, 
np  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  occupiers 
or  Isnd,  is,  we  think,  liable  to  veij 
•troog  objections.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  in  some  degree  hunting 
mad  ;  and  to  give  the  qualification  to 
the  Danner  who  lives  constantly  amidst 
game,  would  be,  we  fear,  to  make  him 
a  regular  sportsman,  to  the  great  in* 
Jury  of  his  business.  Moderate  re« 
creation  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  all, 
but  there  are  not  many  people,  and  in 
tiieee  times  there  are  certainly  but  few 
farmers,  who  can  afibrd  any  larffe 
Bhure  of  it  The  qualification  wouM 
bring  its  train  of  expenses  upon  the 
£gffmer,  as  well  as  take  his  attention 
from  his  business.  He  would  be  obli« 
^ed  to  ride  something  making  an  ap* 
proach  to  a  hunter— he  wotdd  need 
bis  greyhounds  and  pointers,  in  all 
probability  crack  ones— he  would  find 
It  deairabk  to  have  his  coursing  and 
shooting  Dsrties,  which  would  eat  and 
drink  witn  him  various  things  besides 
same,  and  he  would  have  to  attend 
Uie  coursing  and  shooting  parties  of 
his  Mends.  Then  the  fanners  of  a 
parish  would  be  generally  at  logger* 
lieads,  and  not  seldom  at  law,  on  ac« 
count  of  trespassing  on  each  other's 
lands  and  killing  each  other's  game. 
The  opinion  that  qualifying  the  far« 
mer  would  have  a  material  effect  in 
preventing  poaching,  is,  we  believe, 
an  erroneous  one.  Should  the  quali« 
fication  be  thus  given,  and  the  sale  of 
game  be  legalised,  the  body  of  farmers 
would  make  game  a  source  of  revenue, 
like  com  and  live-stock ;  thb  might 
lead  them  to  prevent  poaching  on  their 
own  land,  but  it  would  be  odculated 
to  make  them  encourage  it  elsewhere. 
A  farmer  would  bea  sdler  of  game  to 
the  town  dealers ;  and  he  woiidd  sell, 
not  only  what  he  could  kill  on  his 
land,  but  what  he  could  buy  of  poach* 
OM,  if  he  could  buy  of  them  at  a  rate 
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toleavehimaptofit  ShouU  labourers 
think  good  to  pilfer  game  from  neisb* 
bouring  preserves,  they  would  find  in 
him  a  customer,  who  would  buy  all 
they  could  procure  without  asking  any 
questions.  He  would  thus  practically, 
if  not  in  terms,  incite  labourers  to  rob 
preserves ;  be  would  in  effect  give 
employment  to  poachers,  and  be  the 
broker  between  them  and  the  town 
dealers.  The  more  respectable  and 
wealthy  farmers  would  not  do  thia^ 
but  there  would  be  some  in  every  pa- 
rish who  would  do  it ;  a  single  one  Ib 
a  parish  would  be  suffident  to  corrupt 
the  labottrers  around  him. 

As  we  wish  to  look  at  the  Game 
Laws  solely  with  reference  to  public 
morals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  other  changes  in  them  whidi 
have  been  advocated.  Whether  the 
qualification  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  lowered,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  a 
reductimi  <k  it,  would  not  abate,  either 
the  damour,  or  poaching,  lliis  is  m 
minor  matter  wnich  interests  in  but 
a  small  degree  the  public.  We  will, 
however,  say  a  word  on  diminishing 
the  odium  which  has  been  nuised 
against  these  laws. 

It  would  be  of  some  benefit,  if  the 
law  of  trespass  were  in  general  more 
rigidly  enforced.  If  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  do  not  guard  their 
right  on  this  point,  they  are  in  danger 
of  losing  it.  Killing  game,  gathering 
nuts,  &c.  &c.  are  now  spoken  of,  aa 
though  the  nation  at  large  had  a  clear 
right  to  enter  any  man's  ktnd  at  plea* 
sure ;  and  if  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
occupier  to  prevent  it  be  not  directly 
questioned,  his  exercise  of  it  is  prao-» 
ticslly  proclaimed  to  be  a  ^evoua 
wrong.  If  the  poacher  were  m  many 
cases  prosecuted  for  the  trespass  rather 
than  for  stealing  the  game ;  or  if  the 
trespass  were  made  a  prominent  part 
of  his  offence,  the  prosecution  would 
appear  to  be  in  a  larger  degree  sane* 
tinned  by  justice  to  the  cUmourers. 
If  those  appointed  to  watch  preserves 
could  easily  bring  to  justice  all  trea« 
passers  they  might  find  in  the  adjoin* 
mg  fields  who  could  not  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  this  would  do 
something  towards  the  prevention  of 
poaching.  If  the  owners  ahd  occupiera 
of  land  were  to  bring  fhlly  and  firmly 
before  the  nation,  not  only  their  right 
to  prevent  others  from  trespsssins:  on 
thdr  land,  but  the  necessity  for  thehc 
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exerdie  of  it,  this  wmild  contribute 
towards  abfttiiig  the  damoor  against 
the  Game  Laws. 

The  odhnn  and  clamour  might  be 
very  largely  diminished  by  Parliament 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  In 
late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
amidst  our  rulers  and  legislators  to 
affect  to  fear,  and  courts  and  indulge 
the  multitude.  This  has  been  carried 
80  far,  that  the  rights  of  the  upper 
classes  are  put  aside,  as  things  not  to 
be  named  without  producing  mis* 
chief;  while  the  worst  crimes  of  the 
Jower  classes  are  spoken  of,  as  things 
perfectly  excusable,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  The  most 
guilty  outcry  that  can  be  raised  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  working  orders  against 
the  rich  and  great.  Lb  practically  ad- 
mitted to  be  true;  and  non-compli« 
ance  with  it  is  defended  on  the  score 
•f  impossibility,  rather  than  on  that 
of  justice.  This  we  say  has  been  the 
conduct  of  both  the  Government  and 
theLegislaturcj  but  more  especially  of 
the  former. 

In  principle,  it  is  mean  and  wick* 
ed ;  and  in  policy,  it  is  erroneous  and 
destructive.  Right  is  right,  to  the 
p^er,  as  well  as  to  the  pauper :  and 
they  who  thus  strike  at  the  rights  of 
the  great  to  gratify  the  passions  of  the 
poor,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  Upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  nigher  claaies, 
are  based  the  rights  and.prifileges  of 
the  lower  ones.  When  the  nlea  is  set 
up— -this  must  be  concedea  without 
reference  to  right  and  justice,  or  you 
will  drive  the  people  to  turbulence, 
crime,  and  revolution— what  is  the 
natural  consequence?  It  incites  the 
people  to  turbulence,  crime,  and  revo- 
lutionary deeds ;  it  in  eflfbct  tells  them 
that  they  are  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  justice,  in  resorting  to  sucn  means; 
h  lads  them  to  believe  that  their  vio« 
lation  of  the  laws  is  rendered  almost 
meritorious  by  necessity ;  and  it  oon« 
vinoes  them  that  the  great  are  their  ty« 
rants  and  opj^essors. 

In  the  clamour  against  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  Game  Laws,  &c.,  this  con- 
duct has  been  followed.  The  words 
and  actions  of  Government  have  beat 
exactly  calculated  to  produce  the  im- 
pression, that  it  knew  the  clamour  to 
be  just,  and  was  prevented  from  oom« 
plying  with  it  only  by  inability  cre« 
•led  by  the  reBistance  of  the  Aristo«    biidhoL 
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cney.  Bntt  acctendlag  to  in  [^ 
aionsy  it  has  only  acted  the  part  of  a 
neutral  party,  lAbouring  toniake  pcMs 
by  mutual  sacrifice  between  two  eoi^ 
tending  ones;  instead  of  doing  ilB 
duty  as  a  government,  by  IfgislaHng 
on  the  sacxed  principles  of  individiuil 
right,  impartial  justice,  and  genoil 
good,  regardless  of  rank,  denomioa# 
tion,  calHng,  and  person*  While  its 
professions  have  only  amounted  te 
this,  its  words  and  deeds  have  been  as 
we  have  stated.  In  consequence^  the 
belief  has  been  produced  by  the  fras 
amidst  the  mass  of  the  ooDununi^ 
that  in  regard  to  the  Com  Law%  the 
Game  Laws,  &c.,  the  Ministry  is  witk 
the  populace,  wishes  to  do  what  tha 
latter  calls  for,  and  is  only  prevented 
by  the  mercenary  and  selnsfi  opposi* 
tion  of  the  Aristocracy.  This  belieC 
is  sufficient  to  raise  clamour  to  iha 
greatest  he^t,  and  to  make  the  body 
of  the  nation  join  in  it. 

The  outcry  against  the  Game  Lava 
has  been  more  especially  raised  by 
this  to  its  present  height  Now  what 
is  this  outcry  in  reality?  Doesitmcte* 
ly  call  for  a  lowering  of  the  qnalifica* 
tion,  the  Ic^nliaing  of  thesale  of  gamc^ 
and  more  enectualpreventativeaagaiMi 
poaching  ?  No,  against  these  it  is  di« 
rectly  levelled.  It  proclaims  that  game 
is  not  individual,  but  common  pro* 
perty ;  and  that  one  man  has  asmnck 
right  to  it  as  another ;  taking  this  as 
its  basis,  it  demands,  not  the  amende 
ment,  but  the  utter  abolition  of  tha 
Game  Laws ;  not  the  preventinjg^  but 
the  legalizing,  of  poaching;  it  insista 
^at  no  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  killing  f^ame.  It  thus  strikes  at 
the  founwions  of  right  and  proper* 
ty.  In  the  abortive  attempCa  whidi 
have  been  msde  to  amend  the  Game 
Laws,  Ministers  and  Parliament  ought 
to  have  shewn  the  folly  and  crimintl* 
ity  of  this  outcry :  but  instead  of  thii^ 
they  have  chimed  in  with  it.  They 
have  joined  it  in  asKrting  change  tm 
be  needful,  and  repeated  some  of  iti 
allegations,  without  expressing  any 
dissent  firom  it  in  principle.  Their 
conduct  has  been  calculated  to  pro« 
duce  the  belief  that  it  is  just  in  ea* 
sentials,  and  this  bdief  has  been  pro* 
duoed.  The  damourersima^ne  that 
they  have  both  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  fhem,  and 
that  they  are  opposed  only  bjr  the  great 

"  Idors  from  intfreiiea  motives. 
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Towach  a  hd(gbt  fats'  the  damoor 
Iwfii  in  eomeqiieDoe  carried^  tbatpvo* 
•eautiaoaior  treapaniiig  and  atealing 
game  aie  reprobated  as  m^t  and  op« 
vefriTe.  At  the  latt  electioD>  the  ean« 
didatea  were  yirtually  called  en  to 
pledge  themaelvea  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws.  The  s^rit  of  rob« 
berj  has  taken  possession  of  the  jury- 
box.  We  conld  point  oat  a  county 
fai  which^  not  tweWe  months  ago,  yer« 
tfetaof  aoqniltal  were  returned  in  pro- 
aecntiona  under  the  Game  Lawa,  di- 
netly  in  the  teeth  of  conclusiTe  evi- 
deuce,  and  sol^  from  the  hottility  of 
•ertain  of  the  jurors  to  these  laws.  If 
we  thought  good,  we  could  name  Uie 
Cfriiu;  and  guilty  men  who  thus  per* 
jured  themselTcs— who  thus  laboured 
to  pcrrert  the  lawa  of  their  country 
into  a  aonree  of  robbery  and  wrong— 
and  who  thus  did  all  in  thdr  power  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  priTilege  of 
Trial  by  Jury. 

That  a  chan^  of  conduct  ought  to 
be  made  here,  la  abundantly  manifest. 
In  conflicta  between  dl£Berent  parts  of 
the  eommunity,  Gorernmentcannot  be 
neutral,  without  Tiolating  ita  duty. 
Them  ccmflicts  of  necessity  inrolvenot 
only  the  interests  of  the  contending 
paciiea,  but  those  of  the  empbe,  the 
diatence  of  laws,  and  the  great  prin* 
eiples  of  general  nroperty,  nght,  and 
pmileoe:  and  tnia  ia  sumeient  to 
prove  uat  neutralitv  in  it  is  little  short 
of  crime.  One  of  tne  contending  par« 
t&oa  muat  be  in  the  right  in  regurd  to 
easentiala,  and  on  this  ground  it  should 
be  supported  by  Gorernment.  In  the 
quMtion  touching  the  Game  Laws,  the 
•acred  principles  of  property  and  right 
are  left  wholly  to  tne  defence  of  the 
AristocracT ;  and  its  defience  of  them 
is  held  to  he,  in  the  ey  ea  of  the  coun* 
try,  a  defence  of  wrong  and  usurper 


Let  the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  in 
amending,  or  attempting  to  amend,  the 
Game  Lawa,  solemnly  declare  that  they 
hold  the  clamour  in  abhorrence  on  ac« 
oount  of  its  criminal  character.  Let 
them  solemnly  assert  that  game  ii  pro- 
pertjr— that  tnoae  who  steil  it  from  its 
lewnil  owners  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
end  punithed^that  poaching  is  crime 
in  both  law  and  equi^— and  that  they 
are  resolved,  in  improving  the  Game 
Laws,  to  act  on  these  nrindples,  and 
to  reaist  the  object  of  the  damourers 
to  the  utmost  If  they  do  this,  the 
odium  and  cUmour  will  soon  be  great* 


ly  abated.  The  gitat  body  of  those 
who  revile  the  Game  Laws  would  not 
trouble  themselvea  to  open  their  lipa 
against  them,  if  they  coiUd  not  hope 
to  obtain  more  than  the  late  udbuc^ 
cessM  Bills  were  intended  to  concede* 
To  place  the  question  in  the  clearest 
light  possible,  we  will  now  briefly  ena« 
merate  some  of  the  leading  principlea 

S'  which  changes  in  the  Game  Lawa 
ould  be  strictly  governed. 
1.  Game  ia  property.  That  which 
ia  bred,  fed,  and  retained  by  people  on 
thdr  own  land,  is  as  exdusivdy  their 
TOopertv  as  anything  they  possess. 
That  wnich  cannot  be  daimea  by  in« 
dividuals  on  the  ground  of  rearing  and 
maintenance,  is  exdusivdy  the  pro* 
pert^  of  the  landowners  as  a  body,.ta 
DC  divided  individually  among  th^  a^ 
the  law  may  think  good. 
.  8»  As  there  is  no  land  in  the  coonn 
trv  which  ia  common  property,  those 
who  possess  no  land  have  no  daun  ta 
be  entitled  to  kill  game ;  theycontri^ 
bute  nothing  towards  the  breeding  uid 
maintaining  of  it,  therefore  they  nave 
not  the  least  proper^  in  it 
.  3.  Nomannasar^ihttotreqMsaoii 
the  land  of  another. 

4.  Game  should  be  produced,  sub« 
ject  to  the  laws  of  property,  for  the 
benefit  jof  the  commumty  as  a  whole. 
Therefore  the  object  of  legislation 
should  be,  to  piovide,  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  that 
can  be  reared  without  producing  coun* 
tervailing  evila.  Of  course  the  law 
diould  prohibit  everything  calculated 
to  destroy  what  may  be  called  stock- 
game,  and  everything  cslculated  to  de« 
ter  the  owners  of  game  from  rearing 
it  in  sufficient  abundance.  From  thia 
it  irresistibljr  follows  that  poaching 
diould  be  ngoroudy  prevented,  and 
that  the  producers  of  guae  should  en« 
ioy  the  rights  and  protection  enjoyed 

)j  the  producers  of^sheep,  com,  &c 

5.  Poaching  should  be  prevented 
and  punished,  as  other  Idnos  of  rob* 
bery  aro  prevented  and  punished. 
The  great  object  should  be  to  prevent 

Cchers  firom  killing  £ame  on  the  one 
d,  and  from  finding  a  market  for 
it  on  the  other. 

We  advise  those  who  take  the  lead 
in  attempts  to  amend  the  Game  Laws, 
to  avoid  in  futme  that  system  of 
wholesale  neck-or-nothing  l^slation, 
from  which  the  country  has  reaped  so 
mudi  ruin  and  misery.  In  these  days 
men  oannot  be  content  to  fidlow  the 
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good  old  EnglUb  ikshion  of  proceed* 
Ing  step  by  step,  and  making  changes 
separately  and  caatioualy.  Tbey  can* 
not  stoop  to  the  bumble  task  of  refcram* 
ing  and  repairing.  They  must  destroy, 
that  they  may  create  anew ;  they  moat 
sweep  away  at  a  ringle  stroke  whole 
systems  and  sets  of  lawB,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  some  gigantic,  magni- 
ficent whole^  of  their  own  inventing, 
and  to  astonish  the  world  bv  the  yast* 
ness  of  their  architectural  capacity. 
Fatal  to  our  poor  country  hare  been 
the  consequences.  Let  those  to  whom 
we  speak  gather  wisdom  from  the  past, 
and  change  their  conduct  before  they 
make  another  eflfort  to  diange  the 
Game  Laws.  Let  them  legislate  on 
tbe  different  parts  of  the  question  se* 
parately.  Let  them  prepare  a  bill  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  game,  to  cause  the 
preserves  to  be  better  watched,  to  make 
the  punishment  of  poaching  more  e& 
fective,  and  to  destroy  the  poacher's 
market ;  but  to  do  no  more.  If  this 
bill  pass,  let  it  be  fully  tried  before 
they  attempt  anything  further.  They 
may  then,  if  they  think  good,  prepare 
another  bill  for  altering  the  form  and 
distribution  of  the  quaufication. 
.  We  will  caution  tne  nation  against 
expecting  too  much  from  any  ^ance 
whatever  that  may  be  made  in  the 
Game  Laws.  The  wisest  change  can- 
not prevent  poaching ;  it  can  only  di- 
minish it.  So  long  as  men  carry 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  keep 
goods  in  their  houses  and  shops,  there 
will  be,  in  spite  of  laws,  pickpockets 
and  housebreakers;  and  so  long  as 
there  is  game,  there  will  be,  in  spite  of 
laws,  poachers.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
fining game  will  always  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  poadier ;  and  as  pre- 
serves and  game  increase,  poaching 
will  increase  under  any  law.  The  ex« 


terminataoD  of  game,  wmdd,  oTeoiine, 
put  an  end  to  poadiing;  but  iIbs 
would  inflict  grc^t  iinuries  on  tlie 
community,  and  it  could  only  be  ao- 
complished  by  trampling  on  the  nKMt 
sacred  ptindples  of  ri^t  and  justiee. 
If  the  liberty  of  kilfii^  game  were 

rkted  to  every  man,  it  would  be  a 
more  prolific  somree  of  ptrofligacy 
and  crime,  than  ^  existing  restxie* 
tions. 

If  the  laws  remain  unaltered,  those 
people  who  have  no  qualtficatkm  may 
comfort  themselves  with  the  assu- 
rance, that  at  present  ther  enjoy  | 
in  greater  abundance,  and  at  m  d 
er  rate,  than  they  would  be  able  to  < 
under  any  change  that  could  be  made. 
If  game  be  num  matter  of  lawfil 
sale,  it  will  cease  to  fly  about  in  the 
shape  of  presents ;  and  the  mass  of 
them  who  now  have  it  gratuiloady 
must  be  content  to  buy  it  or  emt  none. 
They  may  find,  in  this,  coneolatioa 
sufficient  to  make  them  think  the  laws 
endurable.  Those  inhabitants  of  towns 
—and  such  there  are — ^who  reoove 
presents  of  game  through  the  aeasoR 
until  it  sometimes  wastes  on  thdr 
hands,  and  yet  cannot  sit  down  to 
feast  on  a  bare,  or  a  braee  of  par- 
tridges, without  anathematixiDg  the 
Game  Laws,  may  learn  from  it,  that 
decent  silence  will  comport  the  best 
with  their  own  interest.  To  the  town- 
population  generally,  we  will  say,  that, 
m  its  present  unrighteous  and  frantie 
war  against  the  Landed  Interest,  suc- 
cess will  yield  it  neither  profit  ner 
glory.  It  may  persevere  and  triumph 
-—it  may  strip  the  landowner  and  far- 
mer of  both  rights  and  property — md 
it  will  find  that  in  doing  so,  it  has 
been  ensuring  to  itsdf  the  utmost 
measure  of  vrrong,  robbery,  min,  and 
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SoMi  months  htve  ekpsed  once, 
with  the  gaimlitj  of  age  and  miafor- 
tone,  I  related  to  the  companion  of  an 
autumnal  ramble,  the  aoothingly  pain- 
ful drcurostanoea  which  led  to  my  be* 
ing  an  old  Bachdor.  The  dispensa- 
tion which  has  left  me  alone  in  the 
wwld,  came  so  directly  firmn  the  chas- 
^D&  yet  invigorating  band  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  drops  of  bitterness 
once  mingled  in  my  sectary  cup,  have 
long  since  yielded  to  the  purifying  in- 
fluence of  those  dews  from  Heaven 
which  never  fail  to  descend,  (perhaps 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  early  transla- 
ted) on  the  humble  and  resigned  sur- 
vivor of  those  ''  Sleepers  in  the 
Xx>rd«" 

Yes !  I  have  long  been  an  unreoining, 
though  unworthy  survivor  of  beauty 
and  innocence,  of  virtue  and  lUflPection ; 
for  they  dwelt  to  the  last,  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  exalted  in  her  whom 
I  have  ceased  to  weep — they  were  the 
fragrant  shroud  that  embalmed  her 
mcHTtal  remains,  and  the  imperishable 
''  wedding  garment,"  which  I  humbly 
trust  will  hallow  our  eternal  union. 

But  it  is  another  and  far  bitterer 
afitiction  to  weep  over  the  untimely 
blight  of  virtue,  or  the  premature 
withering  of  affections.  To  move 
(though  far  apart)  in  the  same  evil 
world  with  those  who  to  us  '<  are 
not"— or  to  think  of,  (as  removed  to 
another,)  those  who  lived  long  enough 
to  wean  us  fVom  idols,  and  pierce  us 
aa  we  leaned  upon  their  broken  reed. 
To  be  alone,  because  a  beloved  object 
has  gone  earlier  to  bliss,  is  a  soothing 
and  a  privileged  condition ;  but  to 
survive  the  illusions  which  made  Life's 
morning  and  its  very  noon  beautiful, 
to  be  alone  because  we  have  been  un- 
worthy, or  another  unstable,  or  even 
perhaps  because  both  have  only  been 
rash  and  inexperienced,  is  a  trial  un- 
der which  (while  I  thank  Heaven  that 
I  was  myself  spared  it)  I  sympathize 
not  the  less  with  Uiose  whom  it  has 
made  joyless  pilgruns  on  the  downhill 
path  of  life. 

Circumstances,  such  as  will  some- 
times occur  in  the  most  recluse  and 
uneventful  existence,  lately  transport- 
ed mt  back  in  memory  among  the 

Vol.  XXn. 


compeers  of  my  short  struggle  in  the 
busy  race  of  ambition.  I  saw,  after 
five-and-twenty  years'  estrangement, 
(but, ''  oh !  how  changed,  how  fall- 
en i")  a  favourite  companion  of  my 
youngest  and  most  thoughtless  period 
—one  who  won  my  good-will  oy  his 
gaiety,  and  my  admiration  by  his  ta- 
lents, and  upon  whom  (but  for  a  guar- 
dian genius,  who  in  some  female  form 
or  other  ever  mercifully  haunted  my 
side)  I  might  have  modelled  my  then 
pliant  character,  and  shaped  my  reck- 
less course  through  life.  Jack  Caven- 
dish I— when  I  recollect  the  magic 
which  once  resided  in  that  gifted  name 
—the  thrill  of  emulation  it  excited  in 
many  a  youthful  breast — the  "  open 
Sesame"  it  might  have  proved  to  no- 
nours,  to  distinction,  nay,  mqre  still, 
to  happiness — and  when  I  think  that 
it  is  synonymous  with  blasted  fame, 
and  mispent  talents,  and  irretrievable 
ruin,  I  bow  in  acquiescence  with  the 
decree  that  has  gone  forth,  that  "  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  nor  even  wisdom 
to  men  of  understanding !" 

Business  (rare,  almost  forgotten 
Bound !)  carried  me  lately  to  our  north- 
em  metropolis.  I  was  shunning,  aa 
the  shyness  of  long  seduaion  dicuted, 
the  more  public  thoroughfares  leading 
to  my  object,  and  threading  the  ob- 
scure narrow  streets  behind  them,  at 
an  hour,  which,  though  early  day  with 
men  of  business  and  regularity,  was 
scarce  yet  morning  with  the  midnight 
reveller,  or  worse  man  midnight  game- 
ster. 

Had  it  been  the  dusk  of  evening, 
instead  of  a  bright  May  morning,  I 
should  certainly  have  thought  (as  I 
passed  with  quickened  step  the  thresh- 
old of  a  well-known  gaming-house) 
that  I  beheld,  issuing  firom  its  earthly 
hell«  the  spectre  of  Jack  Cavendish. 
Never  was  Milton's  description  of  an 
"  archangel  ruined,"  more  fully  reali- 
zed here  below  than  in  the  creature 
now  before  me.  The  handsomest 
*'  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould," 
that  ever  bore  the  Creator's  sacred 
image,  was  now  a  gaunt  and  emacia- 
ted shadow.  It  was  as  if  the  migestic 
body  had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of 
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the  debated  and  hvmflktedKmL  The 
once  open  forehead  waa  contracted 
with  wrinkles,  the  once  commanding 
eye  had  learned  to  seek  the  ground— 
and  all  not  of  earth  that  animated  the 
rained  fabric,  seemed,  alas!  by  the 
horrible  expression  it  had  assumed,  to 
partake  more  of  the  fiend  than  the 
demigod. 

This  expression,  howerer,  (the  oon« 
sequence  of  a  run  of  ill-luck  in  the 
place  from  which  he  was  emerging,) 
yanished  on  seeing  me.  Jack  Ca- 
rendisb's  smile,  faint  indeed  as  erer 
was  shed  from  clouded  wintry  moon, 
psssed  a  moment  over  his  p^ched  lip 
— and  God  be  praised  for  it !  a  tear 
from  a  fountain  nrobablv  long  dry, 
moistened  his  rea  and  noUow  eye. 
Mine,  those  who  know  how  easily  its 
sluice  is  opened,  will  believe  was  also 
glistening,  and,  to  conceal  these  mu- 
tual emotions,  and  gratify  the  yearn- 
ings of  early  companionshin,  we  ad- 
journed to  tne  nearest  hotel,  and  or- 
dered breakfast  in  a  private  apart- 
ment. 

The  glance  the  waiter  cast  on  my 
comrade  spoke  volumes !— it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  look,  first  of  scrutiny- 
then  of  compassion  at  me — but  I  was 
too  old  to  be  warned  as  a  novice,  and 
he  left  the  room  with  a  shrug. 

The  particulars  of  our  long  confer- 
ence might  shock,  but  would  not  edi- 
fy the  reader.  When  I  left  London 
and  the  world.  Jack  Cavendish  was  on 
the  high  road  to  wealth  and  honours. 
He  had  quitted  the  drudgery  of  the 
law  for  the  shininj?  path  of  office ;  he 
was  the  wit  and  the  genius  of  a  tri- 
umphant party  ;  the  favourite  nephew 
of  a  powerful  minister,  and  the  aesti- 
ned  nusband  of  his  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughter.  The  rapid  and  slip- 
pery descent  from  all  these  honours 
and  all  these  expectations,  is  easily 
comprised  in  one  ominous,  pestilential 
word— Play!  a  word  surely  devised 
by  the  fiends  whose  sport  is  human 
misery  in  its  most  abject  and  irreme. 
diable  form.  Oh  !  that  the  young  ear 
lust  yielding  to  its  fascinations,  could 
tiear  it  as  pronounced  to  me  by  its 
loathing,  yet  never  to  be  emancipated, 
slave! 

Jack's  history  of  himself  was  too 
di^ointed,  too  passionate,  too  much 
embdlished  by  lingering  self-love,  to 
be  yerj  intelligible,  had  not  circum- 
stances, at  which  he  but  dimly  glan- 
ctd,  since  come  to  my  knowledge 


n( 


a  lurid  fluah  passed  over  his 
a  scalding  tesr  rolled 


One  thing  enlj  I  gadiered  beyoiid 
die  shadow  of  doubt,  that  amid  aU  he 
had  lost  by  his  mad  infatuation,  ^and 
that  all  comprised  everything  preaoas 
in  the  eyes,  ^  to  the  honest  ambition 
of  man,)  the  loss  of  his  cousin  Lady 
Julia's  affections  snd  hand,  had  tat 
down  most  heavily  on  his  sesred  sad 
withered  heart.  His  passion  for  her 
(notwithstanding  the  natural  aceptU 
ciam  which  his  conduct  might  inspire) 
had  maintained  a  long  ^  dubioas 
oonflict  with  his  ruling  demon,  sad 
now,  even  now,  on  the  mention  of  her 
name, 

wan  brow,  and 
down  his  hollow  cheek. 

It  waa,  however,  no  soft  tear  of  re* 
gret  for  a  beloved  object  in  a  better 
world— for  Lady  Julia  lived— and  had 
long  been  the  happy  wife  of  a  dcaer- 
ving  husband — nay,  surrounded  as  die 
wss  by  a  blooming  fence  of  rosy  scioBs 
from  a  worthier  and  a  holier  stock, 
could  bend  on  her  lost  cousin  the  aa- 
moved,  though  gentle  glance,  of  sa 
alienated  gumian  angel.  She  had, 
indeed,  enough  of  the  angel  in  her,  ta 
entreat  her  virtuoua  hus^nd  to  exert 
his  indirect  influence  for  the  extrica- 
tion of  her  cousin,  and  to  re- open  ta 
him  those  paths  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion closed  against  him  by  the  resent- 
ment of  her  ind^ant  father.  Bat 
these  benevolent  effi>ru  failed— for  the 
reformation  which  baffles  the  smiks 
of  Hope,  will  rarely  be  effected  by  the 
frowns  of  Despair. 

Jack  fell  lower  and  lower  In  the 
scale  of  demoralization.  The  victim 
became  in  turn  the  spoiler!  Soom 
short  feverish  years  were  passed  in 
alternations  of  opulence  and  beggary ; 
but  even  these  excitements  were  long 

gone  by,  and  Jack  was  now  a  puny 
riveller  in  his  once  daring  warfiue, 
playing  for  sUkes  below  contempt* 
partly  from  inveterate  habit,  partly 
for  daily  subsistence!  Why  dwi^ 
longer  on  the  revolting  picture  ?  Re- 
lief was  beyond  my  power;  remon- 
strance utterly  hopeless  with  one  wboae 
heart  and  understanding  had  long  an- 
ticipated every  sugsestion  of  friend- 
ship—who groped  J^is  degraded  way 
amid  a  noontide  blase  df  better  light, 
against  which  his  eyes  had  only  been 
closed  by  a  desperate  and  succeaafol 
effort. 

I  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the 
wreck  of  my  early  comrade,  with  an 
instinctive  shudder  at  the  long  per- 
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spective  of  unhonmired  and  tmaooth- 
ed  dedine  before  him ;  yet  who  could 
forbear  to  bless  Heaven  that  he  was 
still  a  bachelor,  and  that  no  bleeding 
female  heart  deplored  a  frensy>  which 
even  female  influence,  I  feel  oonfideut, 
could  not  have  controlled  ? 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  painful 
interview  that  I  casually  heard  men- 
tioned, for  the  first  time  since  our  early 
separation,  the  name  of  another  com- 
panion of  my  legal  studies,  who,  with 
acbaracter  exactly  opposite,  and  a  cou« 
duct  diametrically  the  reverse  of  poor 
Cavendish's,  was  alike  abandoned  in 
his  "  scar  and  yellow  leaf,"  to  a  me- 
lancholy, not  always  in  this  world  the 
companion  of  guilt ;  nay,  who  perhaps 
owed  to  his  more  estimable,  though 
less  brilliant  qualities,  the  disappoint- 
ment which  embittered  his  pnme,  as 
well  as  the  voluntary  desolation  in 
which  he  had  ever  since  remained. 

These  awakened  an  interest  far 
more  permanent  than  the  meteor  flash 
of  poor  Jack's  appearance,  and  I  made 
inquiries^  the  result  of  which  was 
the  reflections  and  the  circumstances 
which  follow. 

'*  I  have  been  young,  and  am 
BOW  old ;"  and  it  is  not  without  rea« 
aon  that  I  shudder  when  I  hear  of 
childish  engagements  between  those 
who,  as  yet,  know  neither  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  human  passions,  nor  the 
"  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life." 
Thousands  of  the  brave,  the  gifted, 
and  the  beautiful,  have  waked  from 
dreams  of  juvenile  idolatry,  amid  the 
cold  realities  of  every-day  life,  and 
loathed  the  long  remnant  of  a  scarce- 
budding  existence,  for  the  rash  vows 
of  its  opening  dawn.  The  world  is 
peopled  with  such  mourners,  and  if 
in  time  the  cloak  of  indifference,  or 
the  mantle  of  resignation,  or  the  nail 
of  despair,  shroud  it  from  the  world's 
unfeeling  gaze,  the  broken  heart  is  not 
the  less  surely  there !  How  many  have 
wept — ^bitterly  wept — that  they  awoke 
not  before  those  fetters  were  riveted 
whose  very  indissolubility  makes  them 
oftioi  resolutely,  if  not  cheerfully, 
borne !  But  there  may  be  an  awa- 
king, early  enough  for  freedom,  yet 
too  late  for  peace.  It  is  hard  tp  die  in 
early  youth  oy  the  slow  martyrdom  of 
repret  and  remorse,  and  hard  to  live, 
when  those  who  once  loved,  scorn; 
and  those  who  once  worshipped,  spurn 
their  desecrated  idol ! 

It  is  poesible  to  be  very  miserable 


without  actual  giult,  and  the  cause  of 
misery  to  others,  without  greater  er- 
ror than  a  few  rash  words.  Let  them 
be  pondered,  then,  these  awful  words, 
dear  youthful  reader!  and  credit  an 
old  man's  testimony,  that  if  to  swear 
eternal  love  be  inexpressibly  sweet,  to 
feel  that  love  decline  ere  the  vow  was 
well  registered,  is  more  than  thou 
canst  b^ — and  live  1 

£mily  Fortescue  was  an  orphan ; 
and  the  equal  hand  of  Providence, 
while  it  gave  her  wealth  to  purchase 
friends,  and  sweetness  to  win  them, 
denied  her  natural  protectors  and  the 
blessing  of  kindred.  Her  father  had 
died,  as  a  British  sailor  dies,  gladly ; 
her  mother  had  carried  his  laurels  in 
her  broken  heart  till  they  and  it  wi« 
thered  together ;  and  Emily,  at  twelve, 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

There  are  no  friendships  like  those 
which  are  bom  amid  peril,  and  ce- 
mented with  blood ;  and  Admiral  Sy- 
denham, as  the  cold  waves  closed 
over  the  corse  of  his  comrade,  felt  his 
heart  warm  towards  his  desolate  child. 
One  son  and  two  lovely  daughters 
had  grown  like  wild  neglected  olive 

Cts  round  his  own  rarely  visited 
d ;  and  (himself  a  widower)  these 
half  orphans  made  him  doubly  tender 
towards  one  doubly  bereaved.  His 
girls,  whom  the  indulgent  fondness  of 
a  doating  grandmother  threatened  to 
injure,  he  now  placed  at  the  same  ex- 
cellent school  with  his  self- adopted 
ward;  and  when  brief  intervals  of  sun- 
shine gleamed  across  the  stormy  te- 
nor of  a  seaman's  life,  he  clasped  his 
three  Graces  with  indiscriminating 
fondness  to  his  manly  heart. 

His  son  had  long  been  an  absen- 
tee, for  the  Admiral  had  fears  for  his 
boy  which  never  crossed  his  own 
triumphant  path,  or  rather,  yielding 
to  the  dying  request  of  a  timid  and 
heart-broken  mother,  he  had  consent- 
ed, by  estranging  him  from  naval  as- 
sociations, to  educate  him  among  her. 
relations  as  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
futtire  guardian  of  hb  lovely  sisters. 
That  presentiment  of  early  dissolu- 
tion, which  haunts,  without  disturb- 
ing, many  a  warrior's  brief  career,  whis- 
pered to  Sydenham,  that  he  would 
fall  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  and  as  he 
would  leave  his  children  but  slenderly 
provided,  that  to  their  brother's  suc- 
cessful studies  and  lucrative  profea- 
aion,  they  must  chiefly  look  for  sup- 
port.   William  was  therefore  imbi« 
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\mg,  in  the  chambers  of  an  eminent 
solicitor,  the  painfnl  rudiments  of 
law;  while  his  amiable  sisters  and 
their  dear  new  fHend  followed  assi- 
duously their  more  elegant  pursuits, 
or  roved  together  during  happy  holi- 
days in  the  copse-woods  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  Admiral's  cottoge  was 
situated. 

Here,  though  blest  in  the  added  en- 
joyments of  Emily's  society,  the  af- 
fectionate girls  could  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  their  brother ;  and  "  Dear 
Waiiam  !"  and  "  Poor  William  !** 
formed  the  sighing  burden  of  many  a 
mirthful  strain.  **  How  you  will  love 
William,  when  you  know  him  as  we 
do !"  said  the  doating  sisters  so  often, 
diat  Emily  felt  that  she  loved  him  al- 
ready upon  trust.  She  had  seen  him 
once  as  a  school-boy,  when  she,  as  a 
little  child,  was  taken  by  her  father 
on  board  the  Agamemnon,  and  re- 
membered, with  tenacious  gratitude^ 
that  when  many  smart  Middys  laugh- 
ed at  her  childish  terrors  and  igno- 
rant wonder,  William  Sydenham  stood 
by  her  kindly,  and  gently  explained 
why  the  great  house  moved  so  up  and 
down,  and  why  her  head  turned  so 
oddly  round,  and  why  the  floor  was 
called  a  deck,  and  the  dining-room  a 
cabin.  The  impression  thus  early 
made,  became  indelible  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  his  sisters'  praises^ 
and  she  longed  little  less  than  them- 
selves to  see  "  Dear  William"  again. 
His  person  she  had  quite  forgotten, 
and  only  fancied  that  one  so  good  must 
be  handsome,  even  had  a  flattering 
portrait  of  a  rosy  cherub  hanging  over 
his  late  mother's  toilette,  not  confirm- 
ed the  belief. 

Christmas  at  length  came ;  the  Ad- 
miral anchored  ofi*  Southampton,  and 
flew  to  spend  the  joyous  season  with 
his  re-united  treasures.  His  girls  were 
already  assembled  to  welcome  him  ; 
he  kissed  them  fondly  round,  but  his 
first  words  of  eager  inquiry  were  for 
**  Dear  William,*  who,  detained  by  a 
perverse  fall  of  snow,  bad  not  yet  ar- 
rived. It  was  with  a  starting  tear  of 
regret  that  the  father's  sigh  of  disap- 

S ointment  was  met,  and  Emily  won- 
ered  she  too  should  cry,   oecause 
William  was  not  come  home. 

Two  tedious  days  were  passed  in 
watching  the  sky  and  consulting  ba- 
rometers ;  and  on  the  thirds  Wifliam 
Sjrdenham,  after  walking  across  some 
miles  of  UBtrackcd  now,  found  his 


CDec 

waytobisfkiher'Bfire^iide.  Thegmt 
Newfoundland  dog  first  barked  at  the 
muffled  stranger  coming  up  the  lawn, 
then,  with  a  whine  of  ecstasy,  told  the 
party  within  whom  they  might  expect 
to  see.  Hie  lame  boatswain,  who  al- 
ways accompanied  the  Admiral  (whose 
life  he  had  saved)  ashore,  bounded, 
crutch  and  all,  into  the  room  with  tbe 
tidings,  and  the  old  blind  nurse,  who 
had  reared  the  whole  family,  groped  her 
^&7>  guided  by  the  voice  of  her  dar- 
ling, down  the  snowy  path  to  meet  him. 

Out  flew  father  and  sisters,  hats 
forgotten,  and  silk  shoes  disreeardedy 
on  the  same  joyous  errand,  and  Emi- 
ly followed ;  for  was  not  William  her 
brother  too  ?  Though  last  in  tbe  glad 
pUgrimage,  she  was  not  the  least  no- 
ticed by  its  object.  She  had  half  held 
up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed  like  the 
rest,  but  started  to  see  a  tall  grave 
youth,  who,  shaking  hands  kmdly, 
yet  quietly,  said,  *'  How  do  you  do» 
Miss  Emily  Fortescue  ?"  She  would 
have  answered,  *'  Very  wdl,  Mr  Sy- 
denham ;"  but  as  nothing  would  come 
but  << Dear  Williaml"  she  remained 
ailent 

While  the  whole  household  crowd- 
ed round  the  warm-hearted,  though 
cold-mannered  youth,  Emily  had  lei- 
sure to  rectify  her  ideaa  of  ms  appear* 
ance.  She  nad  expected  to  see  a 
blooming,  gay,  youthful  edition  of  tbe 
Admiral,  (himself  a  perfect  modd  of 
manly  beauty ;)  but  before  her  stood  a 
pale  thoughtfiil  student,  tall  of  hia 
age — ^near  eighteen— and  with  noother 
charms  than  those  of  a  sweet  smiley 
and  a  pair  of  very  expressive  black 
eyes.  His  person  had  the  awkward 
rawness  of  rapid  growth,  and  hia  man- 
ners the  shyness  of  one  who  punned 
a  sedentary  and  sedative  employment. 
His  conversation  vras  alike  destitnte  of 
brilliancy,  and  before  ni^t  came» 
Emily  could  say,  "  Mr  Sydonham/ 
without  an  eflbrt. 

It  required  a  greater  one  to  answer 
honestlv,  yet  kindlv,  the  eager  inqui- 
ries of  &er  friends,  now  she  liked  their 
brother.  It  was  easy  to  say  with 
truth,  that  their  brother  must  be  li- 
ked ;  but  as  any  one  else,  she  felt  she 
should  never  have  thought  twice  about 
him.  She  could  listen,  however,  with 
placid  attention,  to  a  thousand  anec- 
dotes revived  by  his  presence,  of  hk 
constancy  in  attachment,  and  ufMi^t- 
ness  in  conduct ;  of  his  amtantial 
kindncai  to  old  retaining  and  goodatii 
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of  hetrt  towards  ibe  whole  world. 
And  then  hii  preients !  He  was  al- 
ready earning  hy  his  useful,  though 
inglorious  labours,  no  contemptible 
stipend,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
haa  now  found  its  way  home  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  spy-glass  for  the  Ad- 
miral, and  a  new  crutch  for  Jack,  and 
a  warm  gown  for  nurse,  and  for  bis 
three  sisters.  Little  French  watches, 
(then  a  great  rarity,)  taken  on  board 
a  prize,  and  procuml  for  him  on  com- 
mission by  bis  father's  purser.  The 
watches,  with  the  delicacy  of  true 
taste,  were  all  alike,  but  a  seal  of  Wil- 
liam's choosing,  graced  each.  For  his 
Yolatile  and  somewhat  idle  younger 
sister,  Dora,  he  had  chosen  the  steep 
ascent  of  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  palm- 
tree,  with  the  motto, "  Ilfaut  monter 
pour  m'aiieindre ;"  for  his  modest 
unobtrusiTe  fayourite,  Alice,  the  hum- 
ble violet,  with  "  //  /aut  me  cherm 
rArr"— and  as  for  Emily,  ignorsnt  of 
course  by  what  emblem  to  designate 
her  yet  unknown  character,  he  had 
on  her  seal  pourtrayed  his  own  by 
the  weU-known  deyice  of  the  Oliye 
leaf,  and  "  Je  ne  change  quen  mou^ 
rani."  Nothing,  inde^,  could  be  a 
more  apt  symbol  than  the  oliye  of 
William  Sydenham's  precise  charac- 
ter. The  exterior  of  both  was  some- 
what sombre  and  monotonous;  but 
utility,  intrinsic  worth,  and  undecay- 
ing  vitality,  characterised  both. 

Although  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  to  the  thinking,  taciturn, 
homely  young  lawyer,  than  the  radiant, 
lively,  elegant  Emily  Fortescue,  no 
novice  is  ignorant  that  such  contrasts 
are  at  least  as  likely  to  foster  as  to  ex- 
tinguish partiality.  William  soon  ad- 
mired Emily  with  all  the  latent  energy 
of  a  character  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  Emily  gradually  learned 
to  think  the  black  eyes  that  were  never 
off  her  for  a  moment,  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive, and  the  smile  that  lighted  op 
a  pensive  countenance  whenever  she 
appeared,  peculiarly  becoming.  In 
any  other  house,  fomily,  or  situation^ 
she  would  perhaps  never  have  re- 
marked either,  but  here,  everything 
that  William  did  was  matter  of  de- 
lighted observation,  and  partial  com- 
ment ;  and  '*  Do  you  know  that  Wil- 
liam admires  you  very  much  ?"  seem- 
ed to  his  sisters  as  hi^  a  complimenty 
as  it  was  to  the  ineimrienced  ear  of 
Emily  a  new  one.  The  fond  hearts 
of  the  inaooent  girls  wxm  oyerflowed 
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with  joy  and  congratulation  ;  the^ 
talked  with  rapture  of  the  closer  tie 
which  their  brother's  attachment 
would  create  between  them,  and  of 
the  joy  it  would  give  their  dear  father^ 
of  tne  delicious  life  they  would  lead 
all  together  at  Lyndhurst,  *'  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

For  a  long  time  these  images  play- 
ed round  Eimly's  fancy,  without  in  the 
least  reaching  her  heart.  Her  vanity 
(for  what  giri  is  without  it)  was  grati- 
fied by  respectful  and  hitherto  un- 
known homage,  and  to  live  always  at 
Lyndhurst,  whether  with  or  witnout 
William  Sydenham,  was  the  chief 
wish  of  her  life.  But  by  degrees 
came  bashful  consciousness,  the  first 
infallible  symptom  of  reciprocity ; 
and  though  she  spoke  infinitely  less 
to,  or  of,  William  Sydenham,  she  lay 
awake  hours  to  listen  to  his  sisters' 
harmless  raillery,  and  fond  prognos- 
tics for  the  future.  The  flutter  and 
excitement  which  in  a  Qjst  flirtatuiu 
so  often  supply  the  place  of  real  at- 
tachment, concealed  the  absence  of 
deeper  sentiments,  and  as  Emily  could 
not  hear  William's  name  without 
blushing,  nor  his  footstep  without 
starting,  was  it  wonderful  she  half 
imagined  herself  in  love?  That  she 
liked  him,  was  no  longer  dubious ;  for 
his  want  of  animation  was  no  longer 
complained  of— his  gravity  was  but 
the  lover's  immemorial  pensiveness, 
and  his  somewhat  techniod  precision 
had  become  premature  wisdom  and 
steadiness.  In  short  (and  these  words 
contain  the  history  of  man^  a  female 
heart)  he  had  admired,  distmguished^ 
nay,  adored  her,  and  was  he  not  con- 
sequently faultless  ? 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
poor  Emily,  were  vanity,  inherent  as 
It  is  in  human  nature,  made  the  sole 
or  even  chief  sgent  in  her  increasing 
complacency.  No  !  the  testimony  of 
a  whole  partial  household  combined  to 
lend  illusion  to  the  fanciful  part  of  the 
picture,  while  genuine  worth  gave 
reality  to  all  its  soberer  features.  WiU 
liam  was  so  good !  Must  not  his  wife 
be  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ?  So  he* 
loved !  And  must  not  his  love  be  in- 
valuable ?  So  constant !  And  must  it 
not  be  unchangeable?  In  short,  six 
weeks  of  hourly  increasing  devotion 
transformed  plain  William  Sydenham 
into  the  beau  ideal  of  a  favoured  and 
accepted  lover,  and  nothing  was  want* 
log  to  satisfy  the  juvenile  compaet  but 
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a  saperflnom  question,  and  anddpatcd 
reply,  and  alx>f  e  all,  the  sancuon  of 
the  worthy  bat  little  obterrant  Ad- 
miral. 

His  sense  of  honour  was  far  too 
high  to  hare  promoted,  by  any  insi- 
nuations or  efforts  of  his  own,  an 
union  between  his  slenderly  portioned 
■on  and  comparatiyely  wealtliy  ward ; 
though  he  could  not  help  inwardly 
hoping  (quite  as  much  from  disinte- 
rested desire  to  secure  her  a  protec- 
tor, as  for  his  son's  advantage)  that 
such  a  conkummation  might  ensue 
from  their  inevitable  intercourse.  But 
every  consideration  of  delicacy  as  a 
guaraian,  and  prudence  as  a  parent, 
forbade  his  sanctioning  a  promise  thus 
hastily  founded,  Lnd  rashly  exchan- 
ged ;  so  calling  the  enamoured  pair  a 
couple  of  fools,  he  laughed  off  the  en- 
gagement as  too  puerile  to  be  treated 
otherwise  at  present,  though  he  was 
too  honest  to  conceal  that  it  might 
some  years  hence  (were  the  inclina- 
tions of  both  to  remain  unaltered) 
claim  his  warmest  approbation. 

The  worthy  Admiral  again  sailed, 
and  the  want  of  an  eligible  protectress 
in  his  own  family,  as  well  as  their 
youth,  (Erail^,  the  eldest  among  them, 
being  onlv  sixteen,)  induced  nim  to 
consign  his  daughters  and  ward  once 
more  to  the  care  of  the  excellent  wo- 
man who  had  superintended  their 
esrlier  education,  with  whom  they 
remained  in  the  almost  conventual 

K'vacy  of  a  school  fifty  miles  from 
ndon  for  the  next  two  years,  during 
which,  the  visits  of  their  brother  were 
necessarily  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  remembrance  of  William,  and  his 
hasty  attachment,  might  have  glided 
imperceptibly  ftoin  Emily's  mind,  but 
fbr  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  it  of 
his  dMting  sisters,  and  an  occasional 
Ijostscript  breathing  unalterable  devo- 
tion, subjoined  to  tne  excellent  letters 
with  which  this  good  brother  beguiled 
their  separation. 

William  Sydenham,  like  many  who 
•re  not  bom  to  shine  in  conversation, 
wrote  with  peculiar  ease  and  elegance ; 
and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  often  rob- 
bed by  invincible  shyness  of  their  due 
weight  in  society,  found  unrestrained 
exercise  on  paper.  It  was  now  not 
only  "  good  WUliam,"  and  "  kind 
William?'  but "  clever  WiUiam,"  that 
Emily  was  called  upon  to  love  and  ad- 
mire ;  and  at  kss  partial  reporu  bore 


ample  testimony  to  Ills  rapid  pitytas 
in  his  profession,  pride  in  his  taSenis 
conspired  with  oUier  considerations  to 
foster  a  delusion  whidi  nothing  had 
as  yet  occurred  todispeL 

William,  in  the  meantime,  dieridw 
ed  his  youthful  predilection  with  all 
the  concentrated  energy  of  a  character 
formed  for  domestic  luppineas ;  secu- 
red, by  his  retired  disposition  and  en- 
grossinff  employment,  from  all  thoee 
external  dissipations  which  might  have 
divided  the  attention,  or  even  the  heart, 
of  an  ordinary  youth  of  his  age.  He 
was  now  one-and-twenty ;  and  in 
mind  and  manners,  as  weU  as  person, 
at  least  five  years  older ;  of  a  pale  and 
studious  complexion,  grave,  and  some- 
what formal  ^dress,  and  aa  firm  in 
retaining  as  he  was  ^w  in  betraying 
emotions  rarely  Ruessed  at  from  an 
exterior  of  singular  calmness,  easily 
mistaken  for  indifference. 

These  qiudities  admirably  fitted  him 
for  the  profession  he  had  embraced. 
The  shrewd  old  solicitor  under  whom 
he  had  been  educated,  predicting  the 
future  eminence  of  his  pupil,  rndily 
proposed  now  admittinff  him  into  part- 
nership, and  William,  his  honest  ncart 
beating  high  with  thoughts  of  inde- 
pendence, sat  down  to  offer  that  heart 
to  his  father's  ward  more  exptidtly 
and  seriously  than  his  tadt  promise  to 
that  father,  and  his  dependent  situa- 
tion, had  hitherto  permitted  him  to  do. 
Emily  was  soon,  he  knew,  to  quit  an 
abode  which  at  eighteen  was  no  longer 
an  eligible  one,  to  reside  with  a  bro- 
ther of  her  faUier's,  recently  arrived 
from  abroad ;  and  before  this  impor- 
Unt  change  took  place,  he  naturally 
wished  for  a  ratification  of  their  im- 
plied engapment,  not,  however,  to  be 
made  pubuc,  or  carried  into  efl^  (as 
the  Admiral  had  explicitly  stipulated) 
until  his  ward  should  herself  be  of 
age,  and  his  control  over  her  person 
and  fortune  should  con^quently  have 
entirely  ceased. 

WilUam's  letter  was  like  all  his  cor- 
respondence, juat  what  it  should  be. 
It  was  a  transcript  of  an  honourable^ 
upright  mind,  recommended  by  the 
irresistible  eloquence  of  sincerity,  md 
couched  in  the  advantageous  ^irb  of 
defiant  langua^  It  painted  so  for* 
dbly  the  happmeis  he  would  have  in 
callmg  her  his,  that  she  could  not  £uw 
cy  it  otherwise  than  mutuaL  It  is 
delightful  to  ingeuoooa  youth  Co  be 
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able  to  confbr  ft^6ty,  and  the  Tery 
power  to  do  so,  is  present  bliss !  £mi« 
ly  receif  ed  the  letter  in  the  presence 
of  her  adopted  sisters,  and  the  blood 
could  not  mantle  more  eloquently  in 
her  own  cheek  on  its  perusal,  thin  it 
did  in  theirs  at  the  sight  of  the  well- 
known  hand.  The  blush  was  not  more 
in  unison  than  the  brief  smile  which 
for  a  moment  illumined  each  fair  coun« 
tanance,  or  than  the  tear  of  warm  irre- 
pressible emotion  which  soon  glisten- 
ed in  every  eye.  "  Happy  WUliam !" 
"  Dear,  dear  sister  Emily  V  Who  at 
eighteen,  to  whom  the  world  was  as 
yet  a  blank,  could  doubt  that  hap- 
piness and  Uiese  words  were  indeed 
aynonymous?  Not  a  doubt  of  their 
brother's  acceptance,  or  their  friend's 
attachinent,  crossed  the  simple  minda 
of  the  sisters ;  whence  then  was  it  to 
have  found  access  to  the  twin  one  of 
Emily  ?  The  proposal  was  in  fact  to 
all  parties,  a  mere  idle  but  delightful 
form,  which  would  render  William> 
on  Emily's  return,  a  more  privileged 
'gaest  at  Lvndhurst,  (where  the  sis- 
ters were  shortly  to  take  up  house,) 
and  in  the  meantime  enable  him  to 
bear  more  patiently  her  visit  to  the 
North,  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
Admiral,  and  the  possible  delay  of 
their  marriage  for  two  long  years  and 
more,  till  she  should  be  of  age. 

In  this  belief  and  in  this  spirit  it 
waa  received  and  answered.  With 
Dora  smiling  in  ecstasy  at  one  elbow, 
and  Alice  weeping  soft  tears  of  joy  at 
the  other,  how  could  Emily  write 
aught  save  words  of  modest  but  deci- 
•ded  encouragement  ?  It  was  with  die 
softened  feelings  of  one  about  to  sepa- 
rate for  the  first  time  from  all  she 
loved,  and  to  whom  eternal  reunion 
with  them  would  of  itself  be  happi- 
ness ;  it  was  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  gratitude  towards  an  absent  be- 
nefactor, and  of  esteem  for  an  ab- 
sent lover,  that  Emily  penned  and 
signed  her  promise  to  he  William  Sy- 
denham's, aa  soon  as  the  return  of  her 
guardian,  or  her  own  msyority,  should 
give  her  the  right  to  confirm  her  now 
reiterated  engac^ement. 

When  this  Tetter  was  fairly  gone 
and  beyond  recall,  Emily's  spirits  un- 
consciously sank,  and  she  would  some- 
times start  to  hear  herself  addressed  aa 
Mrs  Sydenham  by  the  playful  Dora. 
William's  answer,  however,  was  well 
ealculatfd  to  chase  such  vague  pr«aen- 


timenta.  It  breathed  audi  femnt  gra- 
titude, such  manly  dnoarity,  ihat  no 
heart,  as  totally  unprepossessed  in  fa« 
▼our  of  another  aa  Emily's,  could  resbt 
its  magic  influence.  Again  she  smiled 
aa  formerly — again  she  listened  with 
pleased  complacency  to  the  projects  of 
patriarchal  union,  which  formed  the 
peroetual  burden  of  her  oompaniona' 
briaal  felicitations. 

These  feelings  gathered  mournful 
strength  from  the  tears  abundantly 
shed  at  parting,  when  EmUy,  like  a 
tender  plant  forcibly  uprooted,  was 
reluctantly  torn  from  the  arms  of  her 
friends  to  be  conveyed  to  her  uncle's. 

General  Fortescue,  her  father'aonly 
brother,  had  lately  returned,  after  a 
long  period  of  distinguished  service  on 
foreign  stations,  to  the  otium  cum  digm 
nitate  of  an  extensive  command  in  the 
north  of  England.  One  of  hia  ftrat 
inquiries,  on  finding  himself  again  in 
his  native  country,  bad  been  about  hia 
brother's  daughter,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  the  absence  of  her  gallant  protec« 
tor,  and  her  unfitness  to  remain  longer 
at  school,  afforded  him  so  undisputed 
a  right  to  daim  a  portion  of  her  sod* 
cty. 

In  the  good  Greneral  this  was  the 
simple  dictate  of  fhitemal  kindness  and 
family  affection.  It  was,  however,  far 
otherwise  with  his  wife,  a  haughty 
and  ambitious  woman,  who,  having 
no  daughter  of  her  own  to  employ  her 
speculative  propensities,  had  often  re- 
^Ued  that  her  absence  from  England 
deprived  her  of  the  bustle  and  impor- 
tance annexed  to  the  education  and 
disposal  of  her  affluent  niece.  To  have 
her  placed  thus  Unexpectedly  in  her 
hands,  at  so  critical  and  desirable  a 
period,  with  a  heart,  of  course,  wholly 
uninfluenced,  was,  however,  ample 
atonement  for  past  disappointment, 
and  there  were  circumstancca  in  the 
General'a  own  family  which  inclined 
his  commanding  officer  (as  Mrs  For- 
tescue was  somewhat  unceremonious- 
ly styled  in  the  district^  to  hail  the  ar- 
rival of  the  heiress  wito  peculiar  satis- 
faction. 

She  had  two  sons,  (both  in  the 
army,  of  course,^  whose  habiu  and 
expenses  were  far  better  suited  to  their 
fatner'a  rank  than  their  own  limited 
expectations.  The  eldest,  a  captain  in 
the  Guards,  and  a  privileged  member 
of  the  most  distinguished  cird^,  would 
probably  require  a  larger  prize  in  the 
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matrimonial  lottery  than  his  fair  eou- 
ain^  and^  indeed,  had  a  pit  alter  of 
twice  her  fortune  in  his  power,  as  soon 
as  drcumstanoes  should  make  so  des- 
perate a  measure  unayoidable.  But  to 
the  second,  (a  dashing  comet  of  dra« 
ffoons,  domestieated  as  aide-de-camp 
m  his  father's  family,)  Emily's  score 
of  thousands  would  afford  just  the 
proper  excuse  for  what  is  styled,  in 
jockey  phrase,  "  reining  up"— cutting 
a  few  discreditable  acquaintance,  and 
abjuring  a  few  obsolete  follies,  and 
"  repenting,"  (if  not,  like  Pope's  Fla- 
▼ia,  '^  in  a  coach  and  six,")  at  least  in 
a  chariot  and  pair. 

No  transition  could  well  be  ima- 

f'ned  more  sudden  and  complete  than 
mily's,  from  the  dulness,  the  seclu- 
sion, the  monotony  of  Beechy  GroTe, 
to  the  bustling  head-quarters  of  a  dis« 
trict  staff,  at  a  spacious  mansion,  with- 
in an  hour's  drive  of  the  populous 

town  of  N^ *    Her  acquaintance 

with  the  male  creation  had  hitherto 
heea  limited  to  the  Admiral,  his  son, 
the  rect<»r  of  the  parish,  and  the  mas- 
ters who  attended  at  the  Grove ;  for 
though  latterly  allowed  to  mix  occa- 
sionally in  the  village  society  around 
the  latter,  females  preponderated  there 
nearly  as  much  as  vrithin  the  seminary 
itself.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  her 
aunt,  (whom  long  military  habits  had 
rendered  totally  independent  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  her  own  sex,)  Emily 
was  thrown  entirely  among  men,  and 
these  so  exclusively  wearing  redcoats, 
that,  but  for  her  own  engagement  to 
one  of  a  peaceful  profession,  she  might 
have  concluded  war  to  be  the  sole  bu- 
siness of  human  life. 

That  it  was  so,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  privil^ed  orders  of  society  in  the 
opinion  of  ner  new  associates,  was  evi- 
dent from  their  supercilious  conduct 
towards  the  few  men  in  plain  clothes 
who  frequented  Marley,  and  Emily 
became  still  more  painfidly  aware  of 
it  fh>m  the  remarks  she  one  day  heard 
her  uncle  make  on  Admiral  Syden- 
ham's strange  fancy  of  breeding  bis  on- 
ly son  to  the  law.  "  To  think  that  a 
man,  who  had  interest  to  have  pushed 
him  either  in  the  navy  or  army,  should, 
to  please  his  wife's  plebeian  friends, 
maJce  his  boy  a  scrivener !"  The  Ge- 
neral shrugged  his  shoulders,  Mrs 
Fortescue  raised  her  dark  eyebrow  in 
derision,  and  her  darling  Geoffry  stro- 
ked his  well-curied  mustachios  in  in- 
effable disdain. 


Had  this  been  *all  done^  in  legal 
phrase,  with  malice  prepense,  it  n^pit 
nave  missed  its  object  on  even  the 
simple  and  unpractised  mind  of  the 
young  listener.  But  she  knew  that  her 
engagement,  in  deference  to  die  Ad- 
miral's understood,  and  indeed  ex- 
pressed, wishes  on  the  subject,  was 
hitherto  unknown,  and  even  unsos- 
pected  by  a  soul  beyond  the  famUy 
circle ;  and  she  could  not  help,  thera- 
fore,  feeling  slightly  mortified  to  learo, 
that  the  profession  of  her  lover  was 
thus  undervalued  by  die  fashionable 
world,  into  which  she  was  now  trans- 
planted* 

This  world,  however,  waa  not  at 
first  by  anv  means  to  her  taste,  and 
her  early  letters  to  her  friends  ex- 
pressed how  much  she  languished  for 
a  return  to  congenial  tranqmlUty.  But 
Emily  was  naturally  lively,  peculiarly 
formed  for  society,  and  fittea  to  shine 
in  it ;  and  without  anv  imdue  bve  of 
admiration,  or  the  slie;ntest  individual 
partiality  for  any  of  her  new  asso- 
ciates, sne  insensibly  found  that  to  be 
the  magnet  of  a  pohshed  and  gay  dim 
de  of  high-bred  young  men,  surround- 
ed  by  officers  of  superior  rank  and 
manners,  and  a  daily  auditress  of  con- 
versations full  of  the  deepest  profes- 
sional interest,  was  not  only  v^  dif- 
ferent from,  but  very  superior  to,  the 
gossip  of  Beechy  Grove,  or  even  the 
elegant  trifling  of  Lyndhurst.  Her 
aunt,  satisfied  with  the  undisputed  re- 
gulation of  her  dress  and  exterior,  and 
with  the  docility  she  manifested  on 
these  important  points,  troubled  her 
with  very  little  surveillance,  content- 
ing herself  with  throwing  out  politie 
inuendoes  against  the  ratals,  charac- 
ter, or  fortune  of  all  such  young 
men  of  the  garrison  as  might  otherwise 
have  proved  formidable  rivals  to  her 
son  Geoffry,  whom,  however,  she 
scorned  to  assist  farther  than  by  secu- 
ring him  a  clear  field. 

Geoffry,  whose  cue  it  was  to  seem 
to  marry  for  love,  whatever  he  might 
do  in  reality,  either  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  much  smitten  with  his  cousin  from 
the  moment  of  her  arrival ;  but  at 
this  tender  passion  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  usual  avocations  of 
dressing,  smoking,  riding  races,  dan- 
cing, nay,  even  upon  occasion ^fr^t»^ 
(from  habit  probably)  with  every  pret- 
ty girl  he  saw,  Emily  did  not  feel  her- 
self at  all  called  upon  to  give  it  the 
quietus  either  of  a  *•  bare  bodkin,"  or 
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Bach  a  puppy  she  felt  to  he  as  impoe* 
aible,  as  to  nate  him  would  be  super- 
fluous. His  conversation  was  very  en* 
tertaining,  his  manners  were  extreme- 
Ij  good,  and  his  attentions,  she  belie- 
Yea,  would  keep  oflf  others,  whom  it 
might  require  a  more  serious  effort  to 
discourage. 

There  were  not  wantine,  among  the 
ailver-Iaden  dragoons  and  fur-capped 
hnsaars,  who  now  flitted  like  the  dra* 
matis  persons  of  some  warlike  panto- 
mhne  Defore  the  eyes  of  the  secluded 
novice,  several  who  aspired  to  her  heart 
or  her  fortune ;  but,  satisfied  Uiat  not 
one  of  them  could  for  a  moment,  in  his 
individual  oipacity,  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  William  Sydenham,  Emily 
Was  not  avrare  how  much  a  general 
predilection  for  the  military  character 
was  stealing  over  her  mind,  or  how 
often  she  si^ed  to  think  that  her  lover 
htA  not  followed  the  gallant  footsteps 
of  their  respective  parents.  His  let- 
ters, excellent  as  tney  were,  seemed 
Uke  those  which  Fancy  has  feigned, 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  so  com- 
pletely estranged  were  they  fVom  the 
topics  which  here  engrossed  everr  heart 
and  tongue.  William  wrote  with  ex- 
tdtation  of  increasing  clients,  and  with 
triumph  of  successml  causes ;  while 
Emily's  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  chances  of  wsr,  the  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  individuids  known  to  all 
around  her,  the  fall  of  fortresses,  or 
the  shock  cf  mighty  armies.  To  have 
had  her  lover  engaged  in  these  spirit- 
stirring  scenes,  sne  even  thought  she 
could  nave  cheerfully  borne  the  an- 
xieties on  his  account  which  she  was 
now  spared ;  and  she  half  envied  every 
■cddiers  wife  the  feverish  excitement 
with  which  she  snatched  up  the  event- 
ful Gaxette. 

Her  early  existence  had  been  so  so- 
ber, so  unvaried,  so  destitute  of  vicis- 
situdes, that  these  were  now  felt  to 
be  delightftil ;  and  sometimes  her  spi- 
rits sunk  at  the  idea  of  a  long  me 
passed  between  Lincoln*8-Inn-fields 
and  a  villa  near  London.  Let  no  one 
blame  poor  Emily  for  not  sooner  dis- 
covering what  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  have  known ;  let  her  rather  have 
credit  for  the  uniform  self-reproach 
with  which  she  combated  these  lately* 
bom  feelings,  and  flew  for  their  sup- 
pression to  the  letters  and  reminiscent 
ces  of  her  friends  at  Lyndhurst. 

The  summer  passed  amid  all  the  gay 
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bustle  of  parades  and  reviews,  *'  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  with- 
out its  dangers  or  its  horrors,  and  there- 
fbrepreciselythemost  seductive  form  in 
which  it  can  be  exhibited  to  the  young 
and  thoughtless ;  the  eye  dazzled  with 
bright  helms  and  waving  plumes,  the 
ear  by  turns  soothed  and  exhilarated 
by  martial  music,  and  the  mind  kept 
in  pleasurable  excitement  by  all  the 
gorgeous  accompaniments  of  a  proud 
and  fascinating  profession.  Hitnerto, 
the  effbct  of  aSl  this  on  Emily's  mind 
was  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  charac- 
ter; much  present  enjoyment,  occa- 
sional reorets  and  misgivnigs,  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  youth  to  em- 
bellish, or  get  rid  of  the  future. 

Towards  the  autumn,  however,  BIrs 
Fortescue,  imagining  (from  two  or 
three  tacit  refusals  which  she  had  seen 
her  niece  inflict   on   presumptuous 
youths  who  had  ventured  to  address 
ner  unsupported  by  her  paramount 
influence)  that  Greoffry  had  only  to 
transform  his  blockade  into  a  storm  to 
be  more  successful,  resolved  to  pave 
his  way  by  a  previous  attack,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  explicitly  declared  to 
Emilv,  how  much  the  General  and 
herself  desired  die  alliance.  Thus  se- 
riously addressed,  Emily  was  surnri- 
sedout  of  her  reserve,  (which  she  had 
long  felt  to  be  somewhat  disingenuous 
towards  such  kind  relatives,)  and  at 
once  acknowledged  her  eng^eraent, 
pleading  the  hitherto  unobtained  con- 
sent of  the  Admiral,  and  his  parting 
injunctions,  which  had  alone  sealed 
her  lips  on  the  subject.    Mrs  Fortes- 
cue's  astonishment  loiew  no  bounds  ; 
but  she  was  too  able  a  tactician  to  be- 
tray all  she  felt,  still  less  to  set  herself 
in  direct  opposition  to  sentiments  of 
so   long  standing.    Some  half-sup- 
pressed  exclamations,  such  as  "  Child- 
ish folly !"— "  A  clear  take  in  !"— 
"  Designing  sisters  I"—"  Skilful  ma- 
noeuvres !" — above  all,  the  contemptu- 
ous epithet, "  Pettifogger  1"  applied  to 
her  mtended,  would/ she  imagined, 
have  the  more  weight,  as  seeming  to  be 
wrung  from  her  by  irrepressib£  sur- 
prise.  Winding  up  the  climax  by  af- 
fected pity  for  ner  popr  ill-used  son, 
she  left  ner  niece,  nardly  knowing 
whether  to  be  glad  that  the  discovery 
was  over,  or  sorry  to  feel  herself  still 
further  pledged  to  a  course  of  life, 
which  needed  not  to  have  its  draw- 
backs thus  cruelly  set  before  her  by 
another. 
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Of  this  Mrs  Fortescuc  had  some 
suspicion,  and  truly  loath  to  relinquish 
a  prize  which  she  saw  her  puppy  son 
had  neither  energy  nor  merit  to  carry 
off  from  his  unshowy  rival,  she  im- 
mediately wrote  for  Granville,  her  el- 
dest and  favourite  son,  who  had  long 
talked  of  heuig  in  the  North  to  shoot^ 
and  who,  she  thought,  might  perhaps 
find  his  cousin  Emily, with  only  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  but  uncommon 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  unexpensive 
habiu,  a  better  bargain  than  his  Lom- 
bard Street  Atalanta,  who;  with  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  accomplishments,  on- 
ly panted  for  a  passport  to  the  gay 
world,  to  be  foremost  m  its  race  of  fol- 
ly and  profusion. 

Granville  was  by  no  means  unwil- 
ling to  enter  into  nis  mother's  views. 
He  was,  at  four-and- thirty,  rather 
tired  of  being  what  is  called  a  fine  man 
about  town,  (of  moving  with  his  bat- 
talion from  Windsor  to  the  Tower, J  of 
dining  every  day  at  the  same  tables, 
of  going  every  evening  to  the  same 
parties,  or  hearing  the  same  opera,  or 
losing  his  money  at  the  same  club- 
houses— and,  wmit  was  worse,  of  see- 
ing some  dun's  ugly  face  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  some  younger  puppy's  hand- 
some one  in  the  evening,  occupying 
his  place  at  the  elbow  of  the  reigning 
arbitress  of  fashion.  He  had  been  an 
exclusive  toolongnot  to  tire  of  even  that 
glorious  character— even  the  perpetual 
presidency  of  Almack's,  (haa  that  in- 
stitution then  existed  and  been  con- 
ducted on  less  Anii''Salique  principles,) 
would  have  lost  its  charms  for  one, 
whose  condition  we  must  happily 
speak  French  to  express  in  one  word, 
-—that  expressive,  exotic,  un-English 
word,  blase.  Man  delighted  him  not, 
Dor  woman  neither,  at  least  as  they 
were  to  be  found  in  London,  and  he 
set  out  in  the  ever  delightful  society 
of  his  dogs,  to  kill  time  and  partridges 
in  Northumberland.  The  conquest  of 
his  petite  cousine  he  had  no  objection 
to  as  a  passe^tenU'^hvLi  only  feared  it 
would  not  present  sufficient  difficulty 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it 
His  wary  mother  feared  to  mention  the 
previota  engagement,  lest  her  haughty 
son  should  disdain  to  enter  the  lists 
with  so  ignoble  an  adversary.  She 
only  hinted  that  there  was  an  entangle- 
ment, that  there  had  been  refui^s, 
that  even  GeoffVy  had  failed  to  make 
an  impression,  though  she  was  sure  he 
had  but  to  "  come,  sec,  and  conquer." 


.  Description  (of  human  betngs  espe* 
cially)  is  in  this  reading  age  a  work 
equally  tedious  and  superfluous^  con« 
sidering  that  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  species  which  has  not  already 
been  ten  thousand  times  delineated  on 
paper  to  the  mind's  eye,  or  rendered 
familiar  to  that  of  the  body  during  the 
course  of  a  reasonably  long  life.  You 
have  only,  therefore,  dear  reader,  to 
invest  the  handsomest  young  man  of 
your  actual  act^xiaintance  with  all  |he 
united  fascinations  of  the  Colonels  of 
romance,  the  Harvilles,  the  Delmonrsy 
and  other  aitnable  rouit  of  modem  fic- 
tion, to  have  before  you  the  identicsl 
Granville  Fortescue  now  placed  in  for- 
midable, and  it  mi^t  be  supposed, 
triumphant  com  petition  with  the  plain, 
sober,  unprepossessing  William  Sy- 
denham. 

The  comparison  would  have  been 
sufficiently  trying  had  *it  been  left  to 
memory  alone ;  but  William's  ill  for- 
tune sent  him  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, and  love  conquered  shyness,  and 
brought  him  an  unexpected  guest  to 
Marley,  a  week  or  two  after  the  in- 
effable guardsman  had  made  his  debut 
there,  like  a  comet  from  another  sys- 
tem, eclipsing,  or  rather  utterly  ex- 
tinguishing, all  the  minor  luminaries 
of  me  provincial  horizon. 

Nothii^  could  be  more  natural  thaa 
that  Mr  Sydenham,  professionally  in 
the  neighbourhood,  should  call  on  his 
father's  ward;  nothing  more  indis- 
pensable than  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  spend  the  day,  which,  his  business 
being  over,  he  could  cheerfully  agree 
to  do.  But  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  its  being  one  of  the  pub- 
lic days  at  Marley,  when  troops  of  gay 
officers  crowded  tW  tableland  engross- 
ed the  whole  conversation,  showing  b? 
their  looks  and  manners  how  rou<» 
they  considered  the  quiet  civilian  an 
interloper  in  their  cirde.  Under  ihcae 
discouragements,  little  used  as  he  was 
to  general  society,  and  utterly  unao- 
custoroed  to  mix  with  military  men, 
William's  shyness  increased  —  be 
shrunk  into  his  shell,  and  made  Emily, 
without  once  forfeiting  her  allegiance 
to  his  nobler  qualities,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  sensible  of  his  exterior  do* 
ficiencies. 

She  had  sat  by  him,  in  defiance  of 
the  fVowns  of  her  aunt,  the  sneers  of 
her  cousin  GeofiVy,  and  the  supercili- 
otu  bow  with  which  Granville  made 
way  when  he  found  himself  anticipa^ 
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ted  in  Ikanding  her^  as  he  had  Utely 
done,  to  table. 

She  tried  to  talk  as  usnd  of  Lynd- 
hnrstyand  Dora,  and  Alice— but  it  was 
hard  work.  Many  eyes  were  upon 
them ;  some  diarpened  by  jealousy^ 
some  hashing  contempt,  some  twink- 
ling with  suppressed  satire;  it  was  al- 
together truly  uncomfortable.  When 
the  senrants  had  retired^  and  conver- 
sation became  more  audible,  it  was 
worse  Btill;  for  the  General,  out  of 
well«meant  civility,  overwhelmed  him 
with  military  topics,  to  which,  of 
course,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger; 
while  the  malicious  Granville,  affect- 
ing to  come  to  his  relief,  shifted  the 
^;round  to  anecdotes  of  the  gay  world 
in  London,  where  he  shrewdly  sus-' 
pected  the  modest  young  lawyer  would 
be  at  least  as  much  hors  de  ettmbat, 
\^^lliam  at  first  looked  somewhat  fool- 
ish, but  he  was  no  fool,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  eye  which  made  the  Colo- 
nel seek  safd-  game. 

No  sooner  had  Emily  escaped  from 
the  dining-room,  than  she  took  herself 
severely  to  task,  for  allowing  h^self 
to  be  influenced  by  deficiencies  in  tact 
and  manner,  in  her  estimate  cf  one  to 
i^ose  essential  good  qualities  she  was 
no  stranger.  Had  this  indeed  been 
the  case ;  had  she  loved  William  one 
jot  less,  for  the  laughter  of  fools  or  the 
comparison  with  coxcombs,  she  would 
have  been  equally  below  either  pity  or 
contempt  But,  alas !  she  had  neoer 
Unfed  him  at  ail;  and  it  was  now,  on 
first  meeting  him,  as  her  accepted 
lover,  that  she  began  to  suspect  the 
dreadful  truth,  that  she  was  about  to 
sacrifice  to  childish  rashness,  the  af- 
fectionate importunity  of  her  play- 
mates, and  total  ignorance  of  her  own 
tastes  and  dispositions,  the  happiness 
of  her  future  fife.  Granville  For  tescne 
she  neither  loved,  nor  ever  could  love. 
She  despised  his  frivolity,  and  disliked 
his  hauteur  ;  but  he  had  exhibited  to 
her  a  style  of  manners,  an  inexplica- 
ble Je  ne  sfoi  guoi,  wbidi,  when  uni* 
ted  (as  she  was  sure  it  might  some^ 
where  be  found)  with  a  warm  heart 
and  amiable  disposition,  must  ever 
fynn  her  beau  ideal  of  human  perfec- 
tion. With  such  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  was  she  to  unite  herself  to  the 
very  reverse,  in  character  as  well  as 
manners?  With  an  enthusiasm  for 
everything  gay,  and  gallant,  and  chi« 
valrous,  (inherited,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously from  her  father,  and  now  de« 
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veloped  by  cfrcumstanoes,)  was  she 
to  plod  through  life,  the  cheerless  part- 
ner of  an  ignoble  existence,  diversified 
by  no  vicissitudes  save  those  of  gain, 
and  passed  in  unravelling  the  obmnure 
mazes  of  chicanery  ? 

There  was,  to  aU  this,  one  brief,  but 
to  a  mind  of  integrity,  conclusive  an- 
swer :  *'  I  have  promised.  The  vow 
is  r^stered  in  Heaven,  if  not  on  earth. 
Is  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best  of  hu- 
man beings  to  be  trified  with  or  bro- 
ken for  a  girlish  whim  ?  Can  I  fancy 
myself  no  lon^r  the  sbter  of  Dora 
and  Alice;  no  longer  the  second  time 
adopted  daughter  of  the  dear  Admiral? 
Oh,  no !  Then  let  me  wipe  away  these 
idle,  worse  than  idle  tears,  and  meet 
WiUiam,  as  his  father's  s<m  should 
be  met." 

Emily  was  a  good,  upright  girl,  and 
when  once  persuaded  where  her  duty 
lay,  seldom  faltered  m  its  path.  She 
withdrew  from  the  brilliant  group  in* 
to  a  window  with  her  betrothed,  and 
listened  with  deference,  if  not  with 
defight,  to  his  few  hurried,  but  manly, . 
words  of  confiding  devotion.  The  Ad- 
miral's letter  must  have  followed  him 
to  a  distant  station,  and  no  answer 
could  as  yet  have  been  received.  By 
WiUiam  it  was  eridentlv  looked  fpr- 
ward  to  with  unmingled  aelight.  Emi- 
ly would  have  given  worlds  to  feel  as 
she  had  once  done  on  the  subject ;  but 
she  was  too  sure  of  all  it  would  contain 
not  to  dread  its  arrival.  Poor  thing  f 
she  was  only  one  of  many  who  have 
lived  to  find  themselves 

**  Thus  curst  in  every  granted  prayer  !** 

When  William  was  gone,  Emily  was 
doomed  to  hear  (in  real  or  afibcted  ig- 
norance of  her  engagement)  a  chorus 
of  animadversions  on  the  professional 
prig,  from  those  who  were  themselves 
too  decidedly  so,  to  tolerate  technica* 
lity,  in  a  different  and  less  showy 
form.  Granville  said  nothing,  but 
he  looked  unutterable  things— the 
softest  compassion  for  a  yotmg  crea- 
ture thrown  away  so  imworthily, 
mingled  with  more  than  insinuationa 
that  another  misfat  have  been,  nay, 
still  was,  a  candidate  for  the  prise. 
His  practised  eye  had  seen  at  a  glance 
how  matters  stood ;  and  that  glanoeha* 
vingsupnUed  all  theinterest  the  pursuit 
previously  wanted,  he  was  hencefcnth 
piqued  into  a  display  of  precisely  those 
quaKties  most  dangerous  to  his  adber 
rivaL  His  early  laureb  (for  Granville 
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was  an  Englifihmai^  and  therefote 
brave)  were  dextw)U8ly,  though  deli- 
cately, made  to  wave  before  the  ad- 
mirer of  heroic  deeds ;  his  literary  ao» 
auirements,  superficial  at  best,  were 
tie  more  easily  brought  near  the  sur- 
face ;  above  all,  his  conscious  superi- 
ority, so  conspicuous  in  his  deportment' 
to  all  others,  was  veiled  in  aadressing 
her  under  a  well-feigned  humility, 
which  only  *'  stooped  to  conquer." 

Emily  was  no  coquette,  but  wiser 
and  steadier  heads  have  been  turned 
by  arts  like  these ;  and  if  they  could 
not  warp  her  judgment,  or  seduce  her 
heart,  tney  at  least  discovered  to  her 
the  error  into  which  that  judgment 
had  previously  fallen,  and  the  void 
which  that  heart  still  contained.  The 
struggle  became  everv  day  more  cruel 
and  painful.  Every  nour  showed  her 
more  plainly  that  she  was  miserable. 
Did  sne  love  another?  Would  she 
have  listened  for  a  moment  to  Gran- 
ville's specious  addresses  ?  No--and 
yet  it  was  he  who  had  taught  her,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  she 
did  not  love,  never  had  loved,  and 
never  could  love,  one  who  did  not  in 
some  degree  resemble  him.  Still, 
though  her  cheek  grew  paler,  and  her 
Hvirits  worse  wUh  each  revolving  day, 
sne  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue ; 
whether  to  lower  herself  for  life  in  the 
opinion  and  afiections  of  her  early 
mends,  by  avowing  the  delusion  from 
which  she  had  awakened,  or  whether 
to  consummate  her  sacrifice,  and  seek 
its  reward  in  their  continued  friend* 
ship. 

She  might  have  remained  undeci- 
ded tin  her  health  sunk  under  the  con- 
flict, had  not  a  letter  from  Dora,  an- 
nouncing her  own  probable  marriage, 
afforded  ner  a  sort  of  opening,  by  re- 
moving one  of  the  diief  charms  with 
which  the  romantic  fancy  of  youth  had 
invested  their  future  prospects.  Dora, 
should  this  marriage  take  place,  (with 
a  young  man  about  to  return  for  many 
years  to  India,)  could  now  no  longer 
realize  the  fond  sdieme  of  living  all 
together,  which  had  seemed  to  the  in- 
nocent girls  so  easy  and  natural ;  nar, 
should  the  Admiral  (as  was  reported) 
assume  a  command  on  the  East  Indian 
station,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
Alice  would  accompany  her  sister  from 
mingled  motives  or  duty  and  affection. 
This  was  a  death-bbw  to  the  visions 
of  perpetual  union,  which  nursery  ig- 
norance could  alone  have  devised ; 


but  it  was  not  till  Doii  and  Aliee  wtte 
removed  fh>m  the  canvass,  that  poor 
Emily  beeame  aware  how  promuMOt 
their  dear  figures  had  always  been  in 
the  glowing  pieture,  which  seemed  DOW 
to  fade  into  monumental  giloom. 

Here,  however,  began  a  fmh  eoD* 
flict.  When  thua  deprived,  and  per* 
haps  for  life,  of  his  bttoved  ststen,  wat 
this  the  time  to  abandon  the  almdy 
forlorn  brother?  Would  it  not  seen 
selfish,  base,  and  ongeoerona?  &m 
was  pierced  to  the  heart  hj  Dora'a  in- 
nocent regrets  (even  amid  her  own 
bridal  prospects)  at  the  dissofaition  eC 
their  baaeleas  £ibrie  of  childish  feUci* 
ty ;  and  still  more  by  her  confidenct 
in  the  afiection  whidi  waa  to  ooonle 
"  Dear  William"  under  such  uatoa- 
seen  bereavements.  Tet  the  goUdesi 
efiusions  of  ardent  attachment  la 
which  a  few  weeks  had  Boffieed  to  ^Na 
birth  between  Dora  and  a  tharon^ily 
congenial  object  might  well  startle  ooe 
in  whom  years  of  engngement  (for  ae« 
qoaintaneeit  could  not  be  called)  had 
railed  to  awaken  oorreqponding  cbm>* 
tions. 

It  was  at  this  criaia  that,  mistaking 
the  feelings  whidi  wasted  her  Uoon^ 
and  preyed  on  her  spirits,  Gianvffla 
Fortescue  screwed  his  coimge  to  the 
Bticking«place,  and  fomad  it  ooavcni* 
rat,  before  returning  to  town  for  the 
winter,  to  secure  his  little  oouiB's 
thousands.  It  was  with  all  the  ^ofr 
of  an  indiffnant  sacrifice  to  the  prior 
daima  and  far  more  estimable  chaiaa* 
ter  of  William,  that  Emily  Befuaed  fak 
inainuating  rivaL  But  ahe  gathered 
from  this  very  rejection,  stren^rth  and 
courage  to  communicate  to  Sydenham 
a  change  of  sentiment  which  no  ub» 
worthy  partiality  for  another  had  die* 
Uted,  though  the  fasdnationa  of  that 
other,  and  the  pang  ahe  eapeiienced 
in  resisting  them,  might  perhaps  hart 
unconadoUsly  opened  her  eyes  to  it» 

Soon  made  painfully  aensiUa  tha^ 
afler  her  rejecUon  of  both  her  cooaiBa, 
her  unde'a  house  waa  no  desirable 
residenee,  poor  Emily  sought  an  aaf« 
lom  trcm  her  M  governess  at  Bea»y 
Gfove ;  and  found  it  doubly  ervd  lo 
sit  down  in  that  wdl-known  not,  la 
dispel  many  a  bright  and  long^CDcridk* 
ed  illuaion,  and  overturn,  by  an  aeiaf 
deliberate  honeaty,  all  the  prcjecta  ta 
which  her  yopthful  rashness  had  gives 
birth. 

Her  letter  had  all  the  doqueoee  oC 
tmtb,  and  the  hamiMty  of  guilt*  She 
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Mflucd  jU^  Syd«Bbiiit  c^  bar  oiiabt* 
t«d  estoen  «Da  unalterable  gratitude; 
deploKtd  tfae  fiital  ignonnoe  of  the 
world  and  of  her  own  ne«rt>  which  had 
induced  her  to  mistake  regard  and 
fiiendahip  for  a  wanner  sentiment, 
eiqNseaoea  her  conviction  that  the  pre« 
•ent.  painful  step  was  the  onlj  one 
which  could  extricate  both  from  fu- 
ture miaery ;  and  concluded  by  throw* 
iiif  heradlon  his  generoaity  and  can- 
dour, tot  pardon  <^  an  involuntary 
ofitoce* 

This  letter,  twenty  times  written, 
and  blotted  with  a  thousand  tean,  waa 
^^»^y  Ofoat,  when  a  packet  fran  the 
Admuai  followed  her,  forwarded  0om 
IIm  North.  It  contained  suooessiye 
hU/tn,  written  at  difl^nt  periods, 
though  accidentally  broiu;ht  by  the 
same  ship.  The  firat  in  ora«r  contain- 
ed, aa  Emily  dreaded,  that  solemn  and 
paternal  sanction  to  her  union  with  hia 
•on,  which  made  the  step  she  had  just 
taken  towarda  dissolving  it,  appear  al- 
most aaerilsgious.  It,  however,  recom- 
mended continued  secrecy,  and  for^ 
bade  ftirther  measures  till  his  own  re-- 
turn,  or  her  m^rity.  This,  as  imply- 
isg.a  possibility  of  change  in  the  sen- 
tUcnenta  of  either,  waa  a  sort  of  relidE^ 
The  next  letter  she  took  up  waa 
dated  aome  months  later,  and  the 
trembliuff  charactsra  were  so  unlike 
her  ffuardian's  usually  firm  and  accu- 
rate hand,  that  nothing  but  aevere  ilU 
neaa  oould  aooonnt  for  the  change.  It 
spoke,  indeed,of  long  and  almost  mor- 
tal aicknesa,  which  nad  brought  the 
gallant  sailor  well  nigh  to  the  grave ; 
and  amid  the  weakness  of  body  and 
mind  which  it  left,  the  pride  and 
punctilio  of  a  guardian  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  anxiety  and  fedings  of  a 
parent.  He^iokedespondinglydever 
a^ain  rtachuM^  England — regretted 
having  yielded  to  the  dutiful  request 
of  hia  ^ughten  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance their  email  patrimony  to  furnish 
the  required  premium  for  their  bro* 
therms  admission  to  partnership :  and, 
vrith  his  usual  in^nuous  frankness, 
owned  the  consolation  he  derived  from 
the  certainty  that  his  son's  approach- 
ing marriage  would  enable  him  to  re- 
place without  inconvenience  the  por- 
tion his  orphan  siaten  might  so  soon 
require*  "  I  can  make  little  addition 
t«  thia  bequest  of  tbeir  poor  mother's," 
said  the  brave  but  improvident  sailor 
in  conclusion  ;  "  but  I  bless  Heaven 
that  they  will  not  be  altogether  por<« 
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tionkas,  if  some  honest  fbUow  should 
take  a  fimcy  to  them — and  if  not,  that 
they  will  ever  have  a  home  widi  their 

richer  sister  Emily." . 

What  would  Emily  now  have  given 
to  recall  her  fatal  epistle !  A  life  of 
the  utmost  privation  and  self-denial 
would  have  seemed  too  light  a  saoifice 
to  requite  the  goodness  and  cheer  the 
decline  of  her  natemal  friend— and  a 
marriage,  whicn,  in  addition  to  all  it 
had  once  seemed  to  promise,  would 
contribute  to  the  £eliatv  of  Dora,  and 
remove  the  anxieties  of  ner  father,  be^ 
came  again  not  only  tolerable,  but  de- 
sirable. Here  again  was  bitter  subject 
of  reffret  that  the  primitive  simplidty 
in  which  Emily  had  been  educated^ 
had  entirely  prevented  her  from  at- 
taching importance  to  her  fortune,  or 
appreciating  the  influence  it  might 
have  on  the  prospects  of  her  lover  and 
hia  familv.  Till  she  went  to  her 
unde'Sy  sne  had  scarcely  known  her 
superiority  in  that  respect  over  Dora 
and  Alice  ;  and  even  after  she  learned 
that  she  had  thousands  to  bestow,  she 
trusted  too  implicitly  in  William's 
well-remembered  (though  at  the  timo 
hardlv  undentoodj  protestations,  that 
they  nad  never  innuenoed  his  choice, 
to  reflect  that  while  thus  generoudy 
and  sincerely  disrc^;tfded,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  emmentlyusefuL  The 
thought  that  by  her  own  second  rash- 
ness \uid  yet.  Heaven  knew,  montha 
had  been  employed  in  painfull  delibe- 
ration) she  had  probably  deprived 
herself  of  all  power  to  bclriena  him 
whose  interests  were  so  lately  identi- 
fied with  her  own— that  difficulties 
about  Dora's  portion  might  obstruct 
her  union  with  one  little  richer  than 
herself,  and  still  under  the  control  of 
a  harsh  mercenary  father — above  all. 
that  just  pride  and  resentment  would 
perhaps  deny  her  all  share  in  remo- 
ving, nay.  even  all  right  to  deplore^ 
these  fatal  and  wholly  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies, drove  her  almost  to  dis- 
traction ;  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
SI  to  Lyndhurst,  throw  Lerself  into 
e  arms,  or  at  the  feet  of  her  friends, 
and  implore  to  be  permitted  still  to 
keep  her  engagement,  or.  if  that  could 
not  be,  at  leut  to  share  her  useless 
hateful  wealth  with  them. 

Shame,  timidity,  and,  above  all,  se- 
vere illness,  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  tumultuous  feelings,  combined 
to  put  this  personal  appeal,  (which, 
with   ingenuous  and   long   partial 
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friends  would  tterhapshtve  been  irre- 
iistible)  out  of  her  power ;  and  Emily 
could  only  write  a  few  hurried  inco- 
herent lines  to  her  beloved  Dora^  en« 
tre&ting  her  to  suspend  all  censures, 
and  consider  her  still  as  a  friend  and 
suter,  till  she  could  proye  it  otherwise 
than  in  words,  when  feyer  and  delirium 
which  her  already  harassed  frame 
could  ill  bear,  saved  her  for  a  while 
all  consciousness  of  the  effbcts  of  her 
late  conduct 

When  William  Sydenham  (whose 
own  steady  unimaginative  character 
and  tranquillizing  pursuits  made  him 
as  slow  m  suspectmg  as  in  compre- 
bending  the  variations  to  which  more 
flexible  dispositions  are  fatally  liable) 
received  the  letter,  by  which  Emily 
appeared  to  him  to  have  passed  at  once 
m>m  reciprocal  affection  and  plighted 
troth,  to  callous  indifference  and  faith- 
less levity,  his  first  emotions  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  indignant  surprise. 
His  resentment,  like  t£it  of  most  per- 
sons of  his  disposition,  was  formidable 
in  proportion  to  its  rarity,  and  perma- 
nent in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  was  excited.  This  was 
manifest  (to  one  well  acquainted  with 
his  stifle  at  least,  if  not  with  himself) 
through  all  the  measured  dignity  ci 
his  cold  reply,  in  which  regret  that 
the  delusion  should  have  lasted  so 
long,  and  a  prompt  relinauishment  of 
his  own  claims,  were  all  Ids  first  irri- 
tation would  permit  him  to  express. 

He  had,  in  truth,  sustained  a  ^ock 
of  no  ordinary  nature.  To  be  jilted, 
(and  resentment  whispered  in  behalf 
of  a  rival,)  after  a  tacit  engagement  of 
three  years,  and  a  solemnly  ratified 
one  of  above  a  twelvemonth's  strid- 
ing, wss  of  Itself  no  small  trial  to  the 
philosophy  of  two-and-twenty  ;  but 
William  was  never  selfish,  and  the 
blight  of  his  own  prospects  was  for- 
sotten  in  the  probable  effect  of  his 
dissppointment  on  those  of  Dora.  The 
declining  health  of  the  Admiral  made 
the  establishment  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters doubly  desirable ;  and  that  whidi 
DOW  offered  for  Dora,  in  the  person  of 

Soung  Courtney,  a  distant  counn  of 
er  own,  was  every  way  unexception- 
able. He  had  been  home  on  leave 
tmok  India,  where  a  situation  of  cer- 
tain emolument  awaited  his  return, 
but  his  present  means  were  wholly  de- 
{wndent  on  his  father,  who,  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  match,  chiefly 
conaeoted  to  it,  on  the  uoderstanding 


that  he  was  not  to  be  applied  to  fbr 
the  outfit  and  equipment  of  die  yomii^ 
couple,  or  their  oonvejranoe  to  the 
plaos  of  their  destinatioD. 

Not  only  was  the  impoanbility  of 
raising  Dora's  small  portton  during 
the  very  limited  time  the  young  nan 
could  remain  in  England,  of  itadf  an 
evil,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  lift* 
ving  been  necessarily  advanced  tofar« 
ward  the  views  of  her  brother,  threw 
such  a  new  and  un£svoiirable  ligjit  on 
the  fixiances  of  the  Admiral,  as  wfaoUy 
indisposed  old  Comrtnejr  to  aancdop 
the  alliance,  and  made  him  abadatdy 
insist  on  his  son's  deferring  it  till  mat- 
ters should  be  satisfiurtorily  settled. 
In  vain  did  William  move  heaven  and 
earth,  and  offer  to  raise  the  money, 
on  any  terms ;  in  vain  did  the  young 
man  represent  that  his  honovir  was 
pledged  and  his  affections  inerocafaly 
engaged ;  the  old  father  (who  hoped, 
by  gaining  time,  to  prevent  the  match 
entirely)  was  obdurate,  and  threaten- 
ed to  disinherit  him  if  he  peraisled. 

In  vain  then  did  his  son,  with  aQ 
the  importunity  of  youthfril 
urge  his  beloved  sdll  to  aoc 
him  as  his  bride,  or  at  least  to  ] 

by  a  private  union  his  parting  a 

ties;  his  father  had  a  luge  dinpoaable 
fbrtune,  of  which  Dora  dreaded,  by 
rash  compliance,  to  deprive  him  she 
loved,  and,  fortified  by  the  pradent 
counsels  and  strong  principles  of  Abee, 
she  let  him  depart,  though  with  a 
presentiment  of  evil  Inrkmf  in  btf 
gay  innocent  heart,  to  which  it  had 
ever  before  been  a  stranger. 

All  this  happened  wlule  EmOy  was 
lying  unconscious  on  a  si^-bed.  Her 
repentant  billet  had  followed  so  quidc- 
Iv  on  the  shock  her  letto'had  inflicted, 
that  the  first  flush  of  resentment  had 
not  subsided,  and  (unaware  ot  tht  pn- 
thetic  communications  from  the  Ad- 
miral, by  which  it  had  been  dictated) 
they  saw  in  it  only  a  fresh  proof  of 
levity,  or  an  effnaiottof  idle  regtet  fbr 
what  was  viduntary  and  p«t  recalL 
It  cost  Alice  an  unutterable  pang,  and 
Dora  a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  to  bwdah 
frtm  their  heartt  one  who  had  aoloi^ 
held  a  sister's  place  there ;  but  it  was 
<'  Dear  WUham"  who  had  been  iU 
used  and  forsaken,  and  had  it 
been  in  Emily's  power  (under  j 
she  was)  to  remove  their  <i?flH 
they  would  certainly,  in  their  present 
mood,  have  died  nuber  than  owe  bcr 
an  obligation. 
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Indeed,  amid  the  clouds  which  now 
gathered,  with  conceiitrate<l  gloom 
around  this  lately  happy  family,  (deep- 
ened, as  they  soon  were,  hy  accounts 
of  the  Admiral's  death  on  a  far  distant 
shore,)  its  sad  memhers  soon  learned 
lo  think  q£  Emily  only  as  of  some  de- 
lusive iffttts  fatuMs,  whose  hrightness 
had  played  across  their  path  hut  to 
mislead  and  betray  them.  William, 
shocked  at  the  sordid  selfishness  of 
his  partner,  (who  not  only,  though 
rolling  in  wealth,  declined  coming 
forwaird  to  remove  their  late  difficul- 
ties, but  now  that  Emily's  fortune 
was  no  longer  in  prospect,  treated  his 
active  young  coadjutor  somewhat  ca- 
valieily,)  resolved,  in  honest  indigna- 
tion,  to  withdraw  from  the  concern ; 
and  was  consequently  involved,  at  this 
critical  period,  in  the  inevitable  strug- 
gles and  anxieties  of  a  commencing 
business.  The  lease  of  Lyndhurst 
expired  with  the  Admiral,  and  his 
daughters  had  now  no  home  but  their 
brother's  necessarily  humble  abode, 
in  a  dull  street  in  Westminster,  where 
there  was  little  to  wean  their  thoughts 
from  past  or  future  misfortunes.  The 
Admiral's  funds  had  proved  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  furnish  and  set  ago- 
ing the  frugal  establishment ;  and 
w& 
attention 
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sent  situation,  er  any  renewed  inter- 
course on  this  side  the  grave.  It  was 
not  that  they  stiU  cherished  ill-found* 
ed  resentment.  They  had  long  seen 
that  Emily  was  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed;  that  juvenile  rashness  in 
them  all,  and  the  irreparable  want  of 
maternal  counsel,  had  been  the  origin 
of  their  mutual  sufferings ; — but  still 
— "  Dear  WiUiam"  had  been  rqected, 
and  which  was  perhaps  most  morti- 
fying, apparently  not  for  the  uJce  of 
any  specific  rival;  and  what  oould 
future  intercourse  (especially  now  that 
his  roof  sheltered  them)  lead  to  but 
pain? 

Thus,  to  bring  a  sad  tale  to  a  brief 
conclusion,  did  these  once  doating 
young  people  remain  strangers  to  each 
other  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  half; 
during  which  period,  misfortune,  in  a 
fresh  and  more  direiful  form,  fell  on 
the  devoted  heads  of  the  Sydenhams, 
The  young  man  to  whom  Dora  was 
betrothed,  died  (of  rapid  and  casual 
illness)  on  the  voyage  out ;  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  per« 
suade  her  young  and  broken  heart 
that  his  disappointment  had  no  share 
in  the  event.    Hers  did  its  work  si- 


lently but  surely !    She  had  never 

agreed  with  London,  and  consumt^tion 

len  William,  by  dint  of  unremitting     found  her  an  unresisting  and  already 

ention  and  hourly  fagging,  could     enfeebled  prey.  She  went,  at  the  en< 


iust  keep  it  above  water,  the  idea  of 
how  different,  but  for  female  instabi- 
lity, all  might  now  have  been,  made 
Dora  and  Alice  sometimes  blush  for 
their  sex. 

These  were  not  circumstances  fa« 
vourable  to  pardon  and  reconciliation ; 
and  yet,  in  minds  originally  amiable 
and  mdelibly  attached,  the  soft  voice 
of  Christian  charity  finds  ready  access, 
whenever  the  clamour  of  subsiding 
passion  permits  it'to  be  heard.  Chance 
informed  the  sisters  that  Emily  (whom 
the  hasty  suggestions  of  resentment 
had  pictured  revelling  in  luxury,  and 
listening  to  the  flatteries  of  her  mili- 
tary seducers)  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  !  Had  she  descended  to 
that  bourne  without  forgiveness,  at 
least  from  the  trio,  they  could  never 
have  forgiven  themselves. 

A  letter  was  written,  more  cutting 
in  its  kindness  than  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches, devoting  the  past  to  me- 
rited oblivion,  breathing  benevolent 
wishes  for  the  future,  but  wholly  si- 
lent on  the  subject  either  of  their  pre- 


treaty  of  William,  to  ClifV>n,  not  vrith 
the  slightest  hope  or  wish  to  hve,  but 
to  spare  him  the  added  pain  of  her 
death-bed.  Alice,  of  course,  accom- 
panied her ;  and  the  invalid  was  ta« 
king  the  air  in  a  low  wheeling  chair, 
on  a  bright  and  balmy  10th  of  April, 
when  a  pang  shot  across  her  sick  heart 
as  she  recollected  (on  the  date  being 
casually  mentioned  in  her  hearing) 
that  it  was  Emily  Fortescue's  birth- 
day, and  that  she  must  then  be  one 
an&  twenty ! 

She  could  not  help  thinking,  not 
with  envy,  but  with  slight  bitterness, 
of  the  heiress  that  day  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  brilliant  fortune  which 
had  cost  them  all  so  dear,  when  ano- 
ther of  the  humble  vehicles,  so  com- 
mon at  the  weUs,  advanced  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Its  occupant  was 
evidently  nearer  dissolution  than  her- 
self, for  she  was  supported  in  the 
arms  of  an  attendant.  The  state  of 
both  alike  forbade  rapid  movement ; 
they  slowly  met — there  was  ample 
leisure  to  discover  that  the  dying  in- 
13 
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TaUd  was  Emily  Fortetcoei  and  that 
die  would  not  long  survive  the  10th 
of  April. 

What  a  Bight  for  the  warm  heart 
and  still  ardent  affection  of  poor  Dora ! 
She  sprung,  unmindflil  of  her  weak* 
nessy  from  the  carriage^  and  clasped 
in  her  arms  the  soon  unconscious  ob« 
ject  of  her  early  love.  When  she  slowly 
recovered,  what  floods  of  tears  were 
shed  hy  hoth  the  youthful  pilgrims 
thus  meeting  on  the  threshold  of  mor- 
tality! How  different  from  those  they 
had  often  shed  together  over  some 
weU- wrought  tale  of  fiction  1  Button 
the  whole,  how  purifying,  how  sooth- 
ingy  how  consolatory  I  It  was  a  trying 
scene  for  the  by-standers,  for  poor 
Alice  especially,  who  felt,  that  to  live 
on  in  a  world  so  soon  to  become  a  blank 
by  their  removal,  was  her  allotted,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  merciful  portion. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
separate  them,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
promising  to  reunite  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  short  lives,  as  soon  as 
a  night's  rest  should  enable  them  to 
bear  the  meeting. 

To  Dora  this  rencontre  seemed  to 
have  supplied  a  fresh  principle  of  life 
and  delusive  strength,  to  watch  over 
the  being  who  had  remotely  caused 
ber  own  dissolution.  She  was  on  the 
morrow  another  creature,  with  a  cheek 
more  blooming,  and  an  eye  yet  more 
bright^while  poor  Emily,  evidently 
weaker,  yet  greatly  composed,  received 
her  with  teuful  joy,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  her  attentions  to  all  others. 

''  We  are  to  be  together,  after  all, 
my  Emily !"  whispered  Dora,  softly. 
''  We  erringly  fancied  it  was  to  be  on 
earth,  but  let  us  humbly  hope  it  will 
now  be  in  heaven !" — **  There  is  one 
on  earth  whom  I  must  see,  my  Dora, 
before  I  can  pray  with  confidoice  for 
mv  release  from  mortal  confiict.  Till 
I  have  William's  forgiveness,  I  can- 
not banish  this  world  from  rpy  mind, 
as  my  few  numbered  davs  so  solemnly 
warn  me  to  do.  Write  for  him,  Alice 
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— «nd  you  may  seal  it,"  added  ahe,  in 
an  ahnioet  inaudible  whisper-^''  with 
his  favourite  motto,  *  Je  ne  dWn^ 
quen  mourani,' — ^like  many  a  fooltth 
caged  bird,  my  liberty  has  cost  me  my 
life!" 

William  Sydenham  came  and  as 
he  hun^  over  her  ooueh  with  frater- 
nal sohcitude,  Emily  wondered  ahe 
could  ever  have  thought  him  ooU  or 
inanimate — and  he  wonder^  he  eoold 
ever  have  believed  her  to  be  vain  and 
selfish.  Had  they  met  now  for  the 
first  time,  how  dififerent  might  have 
been  their  estimate  of  eadi  other  !— 
but  the  past  was  irrevocable,  and  re* 
grets  fruitless. 

*'  Next  time  you  come  down,  Wil- 
liam," whispered  she,  as  he  reluctant- 
ly tore  himself  awav  to  return  to  his 
profession,  '*  you  will  lay  my  head  in 
the  grave :  you  cannot  refbiae  this  ta 
your  father  s  orphan  ward.  DorawiB 
not  be  long  behmd ;  and  you  must  lay 
us  together,  for  we  were  like  in  our 
character  and  our  fortunes,  and  have 
never  known  peace  since  we  parted." 

A  month  had  scarce  elapsed,  ere 
William  was  called  upon  to  put  into 
one  grave,  those  who  had  been  *'  love- 
ly in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deadis 
not  long  divided."  On  opening  Emfly's 
will,  written  soon*after  di^t^mg 
her  memorable  letter,  and  ratified  \^ 
her  trembling  hand  on  the  lOdi  of 
April,  which  made  her  twenty-ooe, 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  after  ample 
legacies  to  Dora  and  Alice,  was  kfrto 
William  Sydenham,  with  thia  strange 
nroviso,  (dictated  by  her  natural  fear 
lest  pride  should  miake  him  fiitstrate 
her  intentions,)  that  if  he  decHned  to 
accept  the  bequest,  it  should  fo  ^ 
sweft  the  hoards  of  the  cruel  avandoos 
Mr  Courtney,  the  intended  father-in- 
law  and  murderer  of  Dora.  This  kfr 
no  alternative ;  but  twenty  yean  have 
since  elapsed,  and  Mr  Sydenham,  high 
in  his  profession,  and  surrounded  by 
untasted  affluence,  is  still  a  Bacbi- 
Loa. 
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▲  NB  PASTORALE  OF  THE  BOCKE. 

MaiJe  be  Maister  Bov^ge, 

There  wals  ane  Egil  satte  on  a  hille, 
Quhen  alle  the  voyds  of  hevin  were  stillc ; 
The  whew  of  the  cly^,  the  yowlc  of  the  caiyr, 
The  soughe  of  the  woode,  aua  the  whushe  of  the  waire ; 
That  Boleintne  disembodyit  chyme. 
That  ayreal  symphonye  sublyme, 
Whiche  seinis,  to  the  eire  of  the  sfaepherde  lone, 
A  thousande  voyda  alle  in  one- 
It  semit  to  haif  sunke  in  its  deipe  recesse. 
To  slumber  in  awsome  sylentnesse. 

Now  this  Egil  he  satte  on  his  airye  byrthe, 
Qahare  he  hardlte  semit  ane  being  of  yitthe ; 
For  als  he  lokit  from  his  yermit  riven. 
His  creye  heide  movit  in  the  vaile  of  hevin, 
In  that  pale  shroude  of  grizelye  hewe 
That  joynis  the  yirthe  with  the  valis  of  blewc. 
And  myndis  mee  ofte  of  the  curtaine  grimme, 
That  borelesse  shade,  so  deidlye  dimmc, 
Whiche  nefer  wals  perdt  be  mortal  eye. 
And  shadowis  Tyrae  from  Etemitye. 

O  but  that  Egil  he  wals  als  proude, 
Als  he  loked  from  the  frynge  of  his  amber  doude, 
Als  euir  wals  Czar  or  crown vt  Khanne, 
Or  Turke  in  the  myddis  of  nis  dy vanne ; 
For  hee  geeyt  his  cbeike  with  soche  disdaine, 
Als  he  tumit  his  one  eye  to  the  plaine, 
And  glandt  with  the  oavt,  throiighe  portale  dunne, 
Unblynkedy  upon  the  nonedaye  sonc ; 
And  then  he  shoke  his  fedderis  graye. 
And  bore  his  croune  in  soche  ane  waye, 
Als  if  he  helde  in  high  disdaine 
The  valleys,  the  shore,  and  the  soundyng  mainc ; 
He  semyt  all  naiture  to  derydc. 
And  lycked  his  homye  lippis  in  pryde, 
Quhilie  his  yellow  eye  htud  soche  ane  lychte. 
That  the  golde  of  Ophir  wals  never  so  brychte  ; 
It  euin  crepit  backe  oelowe  the  skynne. 
Or  sanke  his  hauditye  brayne  wytbiiino  ; 
Quhilie  his  cruked  bicke  wolde  the  bcBiiis  mccke. 
So  very  proude  wals  this  kyng  of  the  rocke. 

And  quharefore  all  this  frowardnesse  ? 
Ane  geniil  dairoe  alone  maye  guesse, 
Soehe  as  have  felit,  for  pompous  thyngis» 
Envye>  with  all  its  thousande  styngis ; 
Or  als  ane  kyng  with  pride  elaite, 
Quhen  his  first  roynistere  of  staite, 
Ane  drone  the  comberance  of  the  byke, 
Tumis  rounde  biro's  taille  lyke  saucye  tyke, 
And  sayis,  *'  Sir  kyng,  this  is  not  fitte ; 
You  httif  lost  ybur  jwlgmcnte  ami  your  wytte." 
Als  that  graite  kyng  withoute  di^te 
Wolde  holde  his  purpose  resolute, 
With  eye  majestick,  calme,  and  proude, 
So  loked  this  yellper  of  (he  cloude. 

And  quharefore  all  ?   No  more  than  thi«— 
Straighte  do.vne  bclowc  him  on  ane  dy««<», 
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Quhare  grewe  me  crabbed  croinpilit  thorne , 

There  had  there  satte  since  l>rikke  of  morne 

Ane  glossy  RaTen,  brychte  of  blee^ 

Als  busye  als  ane  burde  colde  bee, 

Fookyng  his  fedderis  sleike  and  blewe, 

Semyne  theire  brychtnesse  to  renewe^ 

Als  wiw  his  bigge  unshaiplye  biUe 

He  combit  them  over  with  gode  wiUe ; 

And  euery  flapper  on  his  tre. 

And  ^lymmer  of  his  pawkve  ee, 

Showit  that  he  mockit  with  murapis  and  mumis, 

Proude  Maister  Egillis  motelye  pluniis. 

The  Egil  had  sore  dispyte  that  daye. 
But  yet  ane  worde  he  scomit  to  saye. 
But  satte  with  indignatione  fulle, 
Moyyng  his  heide  lyke  graite  MoguUe ; 
Quhille  Corbye,  who  percevit  his  takyng. 
Out  of  mere  runne  and  myschefe  makyng, 
Turnit  up  his  darke  and  wycked  loke> 
And  sayit^  with  leire  no  burde  colde  broke  : 
'*  How  faris  goode  maister  Egil  nowe, 
Perchit  on  Guborachis  barren  browe? 
And  how  is  the  godewyfib  on  the  strawe  ? 
I  hope  soche  daye  sho  neuir  sawe. 
Of  inwarde  joyis  so  swete  and  ryffe. 
And  collapis  of  yong  trembilyng  Ivffe !" 

The  E^  laughit  ane  laughe  so  loude> 
It  perdt  the  gorget  of  the  cloude, 
Broke  all  its  muffis  and  grande  myneviris^ 
And  shoke  its  storyit  pylis  to  shyviris  ; 
«    But  it  did  not  onlye  maike  ane  rente 
Alanpis  the  frynge  of  the  fyrmamente^ 
But  It  enterit  oft  als  it  wente  bye 
The  littil  borelis  of  the  skye  ; 
Whiche  maide  the  ladye  angelis  skreime, 
And  sterted  Sanctis  oute  of  tneyre  dreime; 
That  splendyd  dreime  consaivit  so  welle. 
On  whiche  our  docter  lofis  to  dwelle — 
It  is  ane  awful  dreime  of  blisse^ 
Ane  bathe  of  endiesse  happvnesse, 
Steiped  in  delvchtis  up  to  the  eiris, 
'Witnoute  all  future  hopis  or  feris, 
Enoughe  to  maike  ane  verve  drone 
Bever  and  blenche  to  thynlce  upon. 

But  then  this  Egillis  yellodie  broke 
From  caive  t*  calve,  from  rocke  to  rockf , 
TiHe  all  arounde  Gilborachis  steipe 
From  yowlyng  woode  and  yaupyng  dcipe^ 
Ane  thousande  voycis  issuit  forth, 
Not  lyke  the  voycis  of  this  earthe. 
But  nycheris  of  ane  tongueless  brodc, 
Ane  gorbelyng  brawlyng  broderhode 
Of  sp3rriti8  oi  the  rocke  and  lynne. 
That  sojoumit  euirmore  therjmne. 

The  Corbye  wals  fulle  sore  astounded. 
And  his  capacious  mvnde  confounded ; 
For  not  ane  worde,  u>r  all  his  braye. 
Did  this  cursit  EgU  deign  to  saye. 
The  Corbye  satte  demore  and  gruffe, 
And  raisit  his  fedderis  lyke  ane  rufie» 
His  Yukit  Btirlis  to  relieve. 
He  dychte  his  nebbe  upon  his  sleive^ 
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Wbik  the  brychte  twynkiling  of  hii  einv. 
The  Ijchteniog  chaiDge  from  darke  to  grdne, 
StUle  glemyng,  depenjng^  and  renewyng, 
Showit  that  some  myschiefe  wala  a-hrewyn^. 

*'  Goode  maister  Egil,  quhatis  the  funne  ? 
Tell  U8  the  sport,  that  we  may  wonne 
Our  shaire  of  this  confounded  cackle. 
This  tinckell  of  our  tahemacle. 

Haif  you  no  feris  for  youre  godewyffe,  ' 

That  winsome  swetener  of  your  lyflfe. 
That  socbe  ane  yelloch  o'er  hir  hedde 
Maye  half  effectis  of  dole  and  dredde, 
Maye  reife  hir  of  hir  tender  wy  ttis, 
Or  throwe  hir  into  moderis  fyttis  ? 
Or,  quhat  is  worse  than  swairf  or  swonc. 
Produce  hir  sootye  sonnis  ower  sone  ? 
Haif  some  respeck,  if  not  for  myne. 
For  that  most  charmyng  lofb  of  thyne, 
In  hir  swete  bedde  so  sweitlye  hounded 
With  bainstelis  and  with  bonis  surrounded. 
With  morefVdis  feite  and  curlewe  trammis. 
And  hedis  and  harrigillis  of  lammis. 
And  broket  hofis  of  high  degre,— 
Sothe,  sho  is  ane  comelye  sychte  to  se ! 
Her  bearded  beke  and  haffetis  drye, 
Hir  toiif  zye  tap  and  yellowe  eye, 
Hir  hairye  hougbis  and  dingye  breste. 
The  verye  hewis  of  rafie  and  reiste. 
And  then  her  size !  ane  shaime  to  telle ! 
Ane  wyfib  fai'  bygger  nor  yourselle, 
Moste  altogeddbr  he  confeste 
Graite  comforte  to  ane  E^lHs  breste !" 

**  Yelle,"  quoth  the  E^,  with  ane  neigbe. 
That  quashit  the  growlyng  of  the  se. 
And  maide  the  duddia  of  nefen  to  fryllc, 
Als  dancyng  of  ane  Frenche  quadrylle ; 
Then  als  ane  wylde  and  wycked  meide. 
But  ^tnd  exprayente  in  ane  neide. 
To  eize  his  heart  with  raige  that  bumit, 
Outower  the  djfBg  his  taille  he  tumit. 
And  pourit  adowne  its  breste  sublyme 
Ane  cataracke  of  liquide  lyme, 
That  dashit  the  Corbye  from  his  throne, 
Blynded  his  ejne,  and  sent  him  prone, 
Head-foremoste,  croakyng  with  aespyte,  ' 
Dyit  lyke  ane  pyatte  blacke  and  whyte. 

Then  Joynit  tne  Effillis  in  ane  hewe, 
Whiche  maide  the  echoia  swell  anewt. 
Far  far  abroade  Incontinente, 
On  billowis  of  the  fyrmamente, 
Als  all  the  spyritis  of  the  glennis 
Had  wakenit  from  theyre  mouldye  dennis. 
And  reyne  the  stamocKl  of  the  yirthe, 
With  one  confoundit  akreide  of  myrthe. 

This  moc^tyfFe  laugh  was  worse  than  badde, — 
It  almoste  pat  the  Corbye  madde ; 
Downe  from  the  dyflb  he  heidlong  bore. 
And  ay  he  cursit  and  he  swore. 
But  sone  he  washit  his  soylit  wyng, 
In  greine  GUborachia  sMver  8|>nng ; 
Then  did  ht  shaike  his  fedderis  blacke. 
And  rottsk  them  on  hit  plookye  backe. 
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And  Uurbit  his  chc%e  up  to  U19  64^y^> 

And  ayi  witli  euecye  braitV^  he  drcw^. 

He  cursit  the  £gU  bkcke  snd  ^ewe ; 

And  als  he  satte  upon  that  stoue^ 

Df7ing  his  fedxleiis  in  the  sone, 

Quhare  no  ptoude  sovraine  heard  nor  sa^e^ 

Thus  moralyzit  the  Corbye  Ci:awe : 

''  Goode  Lorde,  how  lowe  the  gi;ait  avc  hurlit  1 

This  is  sne  baisse  and  vycked  wo^k^ 

Quhare  trothe  and  wysdoroe  are  oweKninne^ 

And  pUice  be  dirtye  favour  woune ; 

By  bwe  and  skavei^jar  ^^oeite. 

Is  overpowrit  the  goode  and  graite ; 

Toflsit  trom  os^  hi^^  be  falUs  fy^i^n^. 

And  with  the  skaithe  getti^  aV  the  skoroe. 

How  harde  it  is  the  wyse  an^  gcaite 

Shonlde  thus  be  toQit)^t  froi^  the  sta^e ; 

Knockit  fi;om  the  presynkis  oif  the  tjurone. 

To  be  debaisset  9pd  bbterit  od« 

Ane  skorne  and  laughyug  stocke  indeide, 

To  baisse-bom  Ky tis  risen  in  his  stei^e  1 

^  111  speide  the  l^ke  I  Qukate'er  the  oost^. 
The  RaTen  y^  shidle  reolle  the  roste ! 
Shall  it  be  toulde,  ^hal^  it  be  saide. 
In  fair  Gilborachis  greme-wode  glaide^ 
That  e'er  ane  Ifbwlet  and  ane  Haake, 
Ane  Keystrel  and  ane  Stit^waake^ 
Ane  gabbillying  Gose  and  £iiwnyng  Mewc^ 
Ane  Cootemebb^  and  damit  Curie we> 
Sholde  chatteryng  rounde  our  monark  stande. 
And  guide  the  counsilis  of  the  lande  ? 
Forbydde  it,  faite,  and  foraigne  fe^ ! 
Forl^dde  it,  proude  nobyhtye. 
Ye  fl^ant  Rokis,  and  Gleddis,  and  Gorbjis^ 
And  all  the  blode  of  all  the  Corbyis  1 

*'  111  skaiUe  the  ayr^  withoutten  £^8, 
And  ryng 'ane,  solo  in  his  eiris. 
Of  mysdemaihners  and  m^hanoe. 
Shall  gar  him  loke  two  gaites  a^  once ! 
By  the  blacke  doude  that  holdis  in  store 
The  flickering  flaime  and  thon^eris  zoEe, 

5 The  Cotbyis  terror  and  dismaye,) 
swear  io  share  the  sovraigne  swaye, 
Ellis  shalle  myne  oomelye  maite  and  qo^ 
Synke  deid^  upon  the  sounding  se  1" 

With  thaty  quha  sholde  there  covf^p  i^  ba.iste. 
And  face  the  Corbye  breste  to  brcste. 
But  his  darke  daime  of  proude  d<^e— 
The  ladye  of  the  lonelye  tre. 
And  thus  ^he  spoke  hir  counsellis  deipo>— 
Whlche  wyffis  a^e  ne'er  disposit  to  keipe. 
For  thcye  moste  spckyng  b^  apd  jeering. 
An  it  were  but  for  the  pryde  of  heiring : 
**  Thou  blousteryngy  blpterit  barleyfutnmil, 
Quhy  sittis  thou  there  to  grouUe  and  grumoult 
Als  if  thyne  othis  and  bostyngis  ^raite 
Colde  maike  the  mynistere  of  staite. 
Or  fors  the  lordlye  Egillis  pryde  * 

To  plaice  the  by  his  sovraigne  syde  ? 
Swith  steike  thyne  graite  and  gorjbelljrng  gi|bbr» 
Thou  droiikii^  droyten,  dry voll^Qg  swabbi^ 
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And  mounte  Uieiii  ou  Uie  naomyi^  wvDde/' 
The  Corbye>  who  had  hearit  with  dreiddc 
Of  pyddi^  Ihe  eynq  ou^  of  hia  heid(k» 
And  foming  hiiD»  withouten  baiUe> 
By  byrnyng  fver  Beti  to  him'a  taille, 
Into  the  myddia  of  munnurifl  loudo 
And  bellowyi^U  of  the  thonder  cloude. 
With  boltia  of  terroi;  byzaing  sheine. 
And  spattervng  brymatone  ia  hia  eyne, 
ETin  thouga  the  yocke  hia  tpyrit  ^it, 
Tet  found  his  vei^  herto  appallit ; 
And  denit  it  better  to  auckumm, 
Lyke  odir  huabaadit>  and  syng  dumm  ; 
Or  brykke  ane  joke  ala  besto  might  bee^ 
On  iidde  aod  tore  neoeuitye. 

**  Swith,  for  the jockia  adie>  I  aobmytCc 
Ane  while  upon,  the  cggia  to.  ay  tie. 
But  quhaty  in  name othim  that ahroudia 
The  rairyng  thunder  in  the  doudia, 
And  blends  the  forwarde  with  the  paste, 
Will  this  madde  worild  come.tilie  at  laste  ? 
To  heire  ane  wyAi  set  up  h«r  fJEiioe 
To  praise  hir  beautie^  wytte^  and  graicc> 
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Whiohe  wdl  riio  knowit,  and  motte  allowe. 
None  Oder  in  the  worlde  wolde  doo. 
Is  Boche  ane  breche  of  common  sense, 
Socke  bare  and  brazen  impudence, 
Als  nevir  braifit  cremationis  marke 
Synee  my  old  gutchere  left  the  arke. 

'*  Och,  but  ane  wyffis  ane  blousterous  eraitHre, 
The  very  yoddaye  blare  of  nature ; 
This  houre  hi  smylis  and  dymplis  flairyng. 
The  neiste  in  stormis  and  tempestis  rairyng. 
The  saime  to  maiden  meike  and  gaye 
Als  ferce  Dezember  is  to  Maye. 
Well  will  it  sute  sodie  daime  austere 
To  be  hir  owne  grande  trurapetere, 
Whyche  wycked  wyffis  too  oh  half  beine. 
To  neire  the  praise  for  whiche  theye  griene. 

*'  I  wolde  gif  all  the  fedderis  blacke 
That  growe  upon  myne  boordlye  backe. 
That  maister  £gU  sbolde  deacrye. 
With  his  unbleste  and  topaz  eye. 
This  maisterpece  of  femaile  trikkis, 
Ane  Corbyis  wyfie  weiryng  the  brykkis, 
Ryngynghir  praises  lyke  ane  belle. 
And  all  her  lofe  unto  herselle ; 
Quhat  solaisse  to  his  herte  'twill  be. 
For  he  is  wyffispeckit  woftillye ! 
But,  mvstresse  myne,  for  all  your  granne. 
And  all  your  haiste  to  be  goodemanne. 
If  maister  Egil  fyndis  the  chete, 
Ixnrde,  quhat  ane  downcome  wee  shall  gete !" 

But  with  ane  croke  of  proude  disdaine, 
Ane  floryshe  and  ane  jybe  profaine, 
Yeamyng  for  lawlesse  ryvalrye, 
Mounted  in  ayre  the  darke  hdye. 
And  toke  hir  sate  in  puf^g  pryde 
Neure  by  the  Egillis  lordlye  i^cie ; 
And  thus  byganne  in  toneftiUe  croke. 
This  first  grande  ''  Pastorale  of  the  Rocke."^ 

TH8  RAVEVtS  aOMOI. 

**  Qua  AT  bunJe,  that  sailis  the  waif  or  skye, 
Canbosteof  socheanemaiteals  I? — 
In  all  hir  virtuis  so  oompldte. 
So  kynde,  so  comdye,  and  so  sweite. 
So  swyfte  the  momyngis  raye  to  ryng. 
So  proude  of  breste  and  bold  of  wyng. 
So  deire  of  eye— for  eye  so  brychte 
Ne*er  perdt  the  darkness  nor  the  lychte. 
Or  threwe  the  glance,  at  mome  or  even. 
From  heven  to  jirthe,  from  virthe  to  heren ; 
Of  all  the  daimis  of  ayre,  git  me 
Myne  lad^  of  the  londye  tre. 

*'  I  maide  myne  choree  at  Rarenis  waike. 
On  mairgin  of  Uie  Baylel  lake, 
Quhare  I  had  flowne  with  amorous  spdde. 
For  daime  of  Cdedonyais  brdde ; 
For  wdle  I  knowit  that  then  there  were 
Ane  thonsande  vyrgin  Corbyis  there. 
All  bredde  in  stormye  dyffis  betwelne  ' 
Ben-hope,  Btn-aUer,  and  LochnpkeiM, 
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And  baoyahit  there  ame  aige  to  mceae. 
For  feire  of  over  corbyouBneasey 
The  reine-deiria  flankis  to  howke  aapine. 
To  dabbe  out  yongue  Syberiania  eine^ 
Kydnappe  the  omiJ  and  the  eile, 
Feiate  on  the  Baykelia  gorgeoua  aeile. 
And  ower  the  acH^ea  of  the  ae 
BewaUe  theyre  duke  vyrginitye. 

"  There  did  I  take  myne  aumorooae  flychte, 
Outower  the  cloudia  by  daye  and  nychte. 
And  to  ane  dyflTe  of  granyte  graye 
Fulle  cnnnynglye  I  toke  myne  waye ; 
And  there  I  aat  with  pantyng  breate, 
Undlle  the  daye  roae  in  the  eiate. 
That,  mirrorit  in  that  glaaave  waife. 
The  maidenis  formia  I  mychte  peraaife. 
And  watche  withynne  the  wateria  blewe 
Thevre  ahaiplye  boaoroia  ala  they  flewe ; 
For  nee  wolde  bee  of  wyaedom  alacke 
Qaha  wailit  his  royatrease  be  the  backe. 

'*  Fodle  fall  the  wychte,  deroyde  of  graice, 
Qoha  faUia  in  lofe  ab  &ice  to  faice, 
Quhare  all  is  mymroia  and  mvrgeona  maide. 
The  maydenia  faloe  and  airtfule  traide, 
Maide  up  of  tryckia  I  shun  to  telle, 
Enooghe  to  cheite  the  deuil  himselle ! 
No,  no— if  you  the  trothe  wolde  knowe. 
Go  watch  theyre  shadowia  them  belowe. 
And  farre  wythinne  the  wateria  brychte. 
You  will  se  the  oomelye  daimis  arychte, 
Joate  ala  theye  are  from  naturia  haiide. 
With  graiceralle  eiae  at  theyre  commuide, 
Theyre  ahaiplye  ahanlda  ana  boaomia  £iire, 
Theyre  fedcleria  floatyng  in  the  ayre. 
And  atrengthe  of  jointia  belowe  the  wyng, 
The  yyrgin  Ravenia  maater  atryng. 

**  Odi,  how  myne  herte  begoude  to  jompe, 
And  on  myne  feoderye  breate  playe  dompe, 
Quhen  my  sweite  damie  wente  aoryng  over. 
And  ower  myne  heide  begoude  to  hover 
The  mofementia  of  hir  oomelye  breate. 
And  molde  that  colde  not  be  expreaait, 
So  roundit  for  the  love-sycke  lighe. 
So  aharpe  to  atryke,  ao  bold  to  lye ! 
The  eye-beime  of  virgynitve. 
And  myaticke  aychtia  wytninne  the  s^ 
More  than  enoughe  I  founde,  in  aadnesae, 
To  fyer  ane  Corbyia  breate  with  madneaae." 

At  thia  pairte  of  the  Ravenis  song, 
The  Egil  shoke  with  passionb  strong ; 
He  atretchit  his  yellow  legge  behynoe, 
Spredde  hia  brooe  fedderia  on  the  wynde. 
And  with  ane  wycked  aumorous  eye. 
He  lycked  his  Uppis  and  sighed  ane  syghe. 
The  Corbye  hoped  to  wynne  the  daye, 
And  thua  wente  on  hir  heinous  laye : — 

"  Odi,  lofe  ia  ane  moate  potente  thyng 
Beyonde  the  mychte  of  burde  to  syng ; 
The  Egillis  lofis  ane  stounde  of  pryde, 
Ane  tyrantis  swaye  owor  cryngyng  bride ; 
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The  lofe  of  mantie,  if  I  heire  trewe, 
Hathe  in  it  tinctis  of  vvlesle  hewe, 
Ane  8elf^>  ftoWyii  poiicye, 
Ane  shaime  to  heire^  and  ivors  to  se ; 
But  all  the  glowyng  pasaionis  giuen 
To  hurde  or  beiate  belowe  the  neuin, 
For  ardente,  pure,  and  feirse  esteime. 
The  Havenis  lofis  the  paradeirm. 

'*  Myne  tcry  herte  wals  laide  in  aicipe 
With  this  ffdre  risionc  of  the  ddpe. 
I  lofit  80  rooche,  I  lofit  more 
Nor  cuir  Corbye  did  before. 
I  wooit  hir  on  the  rowntre  gi^ne, 
Ala  kyng  behofit  to  woo  ane  queine, 
With  eye  of  lambc,  and  herte  of  deire, 
And  kidneye  of  ane  Tartar  «teite ; 
And  after  fdste  that  scaine  wolde  eloyc, 
Sesonit  with  lofe  and  fboryous  joye. 
With  eiris  that  bymit  als  in  ane  flaime, 
I  hearit  this  anser  from  myne  daime : 

** '  Btdf  tnaistcr  Corbye,  coulde  I  roamc, 
Ower  Scotlandia  hillis,  myne  naitif  home, 
And  there  the  flowre  of  Harenia  reigne, 
Hoabande  lyke  the  I  wolde  disdaine ; 
But  aothe  to  aaye,  I  dredde  to  ae 
The  roarche  of  paile  virgynitye ; 
It  ia  Bo  baisae  to  sytte  and  brode 
On  old  and  ttionstenit  raaydenhoode — 
The  laate  gfaite  dredde  of  fetnailia  breate. 
From  EgtUia  to  the  Howlettis  neate  ; 
And  often  I  can  eithlye  se. 
From  dtfi^  of  eldtide  and  top  of  tre, 
That  thu  hkrde  awaye  of  vyrgin  thralle, 
The  wemyng  beate  the  worste  of  alle. 
So,  to  dsoe  thia  blastyng  skaithe, 
Thia  iaaoe  dredded  more  than  dethe, 
I  hold  you  at  youre  profifer  graite. 
And  take  you  for  myne  wynsum  maite. 

*'  *  V&ft  ahalle  I  kno  that  staite  of  wyffe, 
Whiche  I  kaif  grenit  for  all  myne  lyfiV, 
That  ataite  of  ^nlt  and  blisae  unnaimit, 
For  whiche  the  femaile  herte  ia  fhdmit. 
And  O  I  eithly^  caii  diryne 
Quhat  diaappoyntmehte  ahall  be  myne ; 
AUike,  quhare  spryngia  the  joye  unsung 
Of  ay  tting  eggis  and  fedyng  ^rongue. 
Of  ndd^ng  bymia  fran  diule  and  doiHie, 
And  berytig  tauntla  from  crabbed  lowne  } 
For  all  that  I  can  heire  or  ae, 
Thii  emyn^  ia  ane  myaterye, 
Ane  thyng  nnplanted  in  oure  fhdme. 
At  aoroethyng  foirwarde  atill  to  aime, 
Ane  preianre  ttteyng  bufde  cud  manne 
To  bee  immortal  if  they  cahtie. 

**  *  Of  mankyndis  faithd  "Hb  harde  iio  a*yf ; 
That  theye  haif  acn^a  that  fende  fbr  aye, 
la  aomethyng  derke ;  but  thia  I  kenne. 
That  there  l^  goatia  ala  welle  ala  menne. 
Yet  thia  diaputed  bee  can  neve^, 
The  Corbyia  ehannce  to  lire  ftt  ever 
Moete  onhe  be«  in  fleache  and  Mode, 
By  living  i«  theyre  eomrlye  bro<fc' ; 
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Thai  mave  wee  fende,  by  rocke  ami  fyrdie, 
Quhille  there  is  flesche  upon  the  yerthe ; 
And  after  loche  unhallowit  daye, 
Lire  theye  for  mee  quha  will,  quha  maye.— ' 
'Tis  this  that  maikis  roe  yielde  myne  lyffe  * 

-    Unto  the  shekilis  of  ane  wyfEe/ 

**  Rijoicit  to  fynde  myne  coroelye  deire 
Wals  soche  ana  graite  philoeophere^ 
I  joynit  with  hir  myne  harte  and  hande^ 
And  brochte  hir  home  to  fayre  Scotland/ 
Plaicyng  hir  in  Gilborachis  glaide, 
To  be  hir  soyraignis  waityns  maide. 
And  mystresse^  too,  if  hee  sholde  ddme 
Sodie  lofe  ane  £gil  mochte  beseime. 

*'  This  I  shalle  saye,  in  language  plaine,-^ 
And  flattery  is  myne  grande  oysdaine,-^ 
That  soche  ane  daime,  for  seimlye  graice. 
For  comelynesse  of  forme  and  faice, 
For  all  that  loferis  bosome  warmis. 
Ne'er  lay  in  loferis  pantyng  armis. 
Her  eye  is  of  the  daizzelyug  hewe 
Of  starre  wy  thin  the  ooeane  blcwe, 
Quhen  its  brjrchte  streimeris  gleime  and  cork 
On  every  waifis  redoundant  furle ; 
Her  taper  lymbe— ane  queinly  gemme ! 
So  lyke  the  brakenis  staitlye  stemme^ 
And  every  beautye  that  you  se> 
Beire  the  high  markis  of  majesty." 

"  Skrdme/'  quod  the  ladye  Egll  then. 
And  ave  sho  yellit  and  yellit  againt ; 
For  all  this  while  her  queinlye  herte 
Had  bymit  with  ane  deedly  smarte 
Of  jeafousye  and  raige  extreime, 
'Which  lente  soche  venom  to  hir  skreime, 
That  the  Egillis  golden  eye  tumit  blewe. 
Then  chaingit  into  an  olive  hewe ; 
For  hee  bcgoude  to  dredde  the  >tryfie 
And  vengeance  of  ane  jealous  wjrflie— 
lliat  storme  the  mychtye  hefems  under 
Neist0  to  the  lychtenyng  and  the  thunder. 

The  ladye  Egil  gaif  ane  raire. 
Then  left  the  eggis  and  toke  the  aire. 
And  als  she  hoverit  ower  the  rocke. 
These  wordis  the  queinlye  femaile  spoke : 

**  111  not  upbraide  with  haughtjre  worde 
Myne  husbande  and  myne  honount  lorde : 
For  it  dothe  beste  ane  wyffe  become 
On  husbandis  follyis  to  he  diunbe, 
To  shutte  hir  eyne  ower  every  bbtte. 
Or  se  them  als  sho  sawe  them  notte ; 
But  this  I'll  saye,  and  holde  it  gode. 
That  everiike  burde  of  nobil  blode. 
Or  manne  or  beiste,  quhate'er  it  bee, 
Sholde  keipe  himselfe  to  his  dcsre ; 
And  neuer  yeilde  to  mix  or  roefie 
With  craituris  fiirre  below  himselle : 
For  be  that  Venturis  to  repose 
In  dunghill  drabbis  and  carrion  erowis, 
Maye  chaunoe  to  catche  the  blychtyng  staine. 
That  will  not  sone  washe  out  againe. 

**  My  lorde,  I  half  hearit  this  shaimletse  thyvg 
In  your  high  eiris  ane  solo  nrng 
Vot.XXII.  4S 
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Enoughe  to  make  ane  queinlye  bryde 
From  the  fair  sone  hir  faice  to  hyde. 
I  will  not  cliyde,  but  go  with  mee. 
And  this  moete  lofelye  inyBtresse  se  ; 
Cowryng  hir  sootye  eggis  upone 
We  will  fynde  this  matchlesse  paragone." 

Goode  hefenis !  could  theye  beliefe  theyre  eyei ! 
Quhat  wala  theyre  wonder  and  surpr^is, 
Quhen  theye  behelde,  in  anguish  graite, 
Theyre  laite  graite  mjmistere  of  staite, 
Sy tting  upon  the  eggis  fulle  lowe. 
With  mootit  wynp;  and  herte  of  woe. 
The  lordlye  Egillis  laughit  amaine. 
With  youte  of  anger  and  disdaine. 
Until  theyre  Tery  yennit  shoke. 
And  Corbye  kennit  not  quhare  to  loke ; 
Thus  to  be  cau^hte  he  thoughte  soche  shtimey 
Sytting  the  eggis  lyke  eldron  daime. 

Then  the  Egillia  bothe  upone  him  felle, 
And  with  theyre  bekis  layit  on  pelle-melle ; 
And  thev  daddit  him  down  from  rocke  to  rocke, 
QuhiUe  nee  colde  nouther  atande  nor  croke ; 
And  pluckit  off  all  his  fedderis  blacke, 
TiUe  ne  wals  as  baire  as  ane  paddockis  backe. 
Then  they  chasit  his  menaelesse  maite  awaye, 
Farre  ower  Gilborachis  craigy  brae— 
Turnit  back  upon  her  neste  forlome. 
And  tore  it  from  the  aigit  thome. 
And  brakke  the  eggis,  and  spytefuUye 
Disgracit  the  Corby  is  regal  tree— 
Ane  speche  to  all  benetbe  the  sone, 
Nefer  to  doo  als  bee  had  done, 
Trying  to  gaine  him  s  ranke  and  plaise 
By  spousis  favoris  and  dysgraice. 

From  that  time  furthc  it  so  befelle, 
Ane  curious  fack  I  half  to  telle. 
The  Corbye  fumit  and  lokit  bigge. 
And  from  that  houre  he  turnit  a  Whigge— > 
Ane  crok}rng,  mockyng,  pesterous  tyke. 
That  kepi t  his  soveraigne  still  in  fyke. 
And  held  hi*  growlyng,  grumbilyng  mode, 
Whudder  at  eril  or  at  ^ode ; 
The  Tery  bane  of  gloryis  helthe, 
The  mildewe  of  the  commonwelthe. 
And  only  happy  stille  to  bee 
Plaigue  ot  his  sovraignis  dynastie. 
Old  Maister  Sauthan  wals  the  firste 
Sctte  up  the  trade  of  Whlgge  accursit, 
And  after  him  the  Corbye  drewe. 
The  same  in  naiture  als  in  hewe. 
With  oder  Whiggis  we  shalle  haif  funne. 
Before  myne  pastaralis  bee  done. 


MouKT  Brkokr, 
Nqv.  H,  1827. 
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I  LITE  near  one  of  those  Irish  repo- 
fiitories  of  fuel  called  a  Turf-bog ;  the 
contents  of  which,  if  not  very  pleasing 
to  any  of  the  senses  in  summer,  ore 
extremely  gratifying  to  most  of  them 
in  the  winter.  A  bming  hearth  of  turf 
fire,  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of 
the  labouring  peasant,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  to  him  for  whom  he  labours ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  condescends  to  per* 
form  the  duty  of  a  landlord,  to  reside 
among  hit  tenantry,  and  to  consider 
them  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
stock  in  trade,  valued  only  for  the  in- 
come they  produce.    Often  have  I 
looked  in  with  pleasure   upon    the 
cheerM  family  group,  forming  a  semi- 
circle  round  their  evening  fire,  over 
which  hung  the  large  simmering  pot 
o€  ^tatoes,  already  begun  to  be  last- 
ed on  in  imagination.    Half  a  dozen 
chubby  children,  unencumbered  with 
much  weight  of  vesture,  were  busied 
in  baking  some  of  the  precious  bulbs 
among  the  hot  embers;  and  on  a  table, 
covereid  with   a  coarse  linen  cloth, 
stood  a  few  bowls  or  mugs  of  earthen- 
ware, and  a  large  jug,  or  pail,  of  cow's 
milk.    Truly,  (have  I  thought  upon 
occasions  of  this  kind,)  there  is  more 
luxury  to  a  feeling  landlord's  mind, 
in  knowing  that  the  poorest  of  his  te- 
nantry possess  comforts  like  these,  the 
result  of  his  humane  attention  to  their 
humble  interests,  than  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  foreign  delicacies  and  de- 
lights, purchased  by  toil  and  drudgery, 
too  often  unheeded  and  unrewarded. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  these  land- 
lords call  themselves  patriots;  they 
rant  in  public  assemblies ;  they  rave 
against  oppression,  and  affect  to  de- 
plore that  popular  misery  and  degra- 
dation which  they  themselves  never 
take  one  step  to  remove.    Other  wor- 
thy landlords,  forsooth,  cannot  bear 
(such  is  their  delicacy  of  mental  feel- 
ing) to  be  eye-witnesses  of  squalid  bar- 
barism ;  and  instead  of  removing  it, 
they  remove  themselves.    The  evils 
which  are  screened  from  them  they 
think  themselves  under  no  necessity  of 
admitting  to  the  ear ;  and  in  the  voice 
of  pleasure  abroad,  drown  the  cries  of 
wretchedness  at  home.  Did  they  leave 
their  rents  behind,  their  absence  would 
indeed  afibrd  little  cause  of  regret,  but 
their  delicacy  takes  no  offence  »t  the 


sight  of  cold,  come  from  whence  it 
may.  Like  Vespasian,  they  find  that 
money  smells  sweet,  how  fetid  soever 
the  source  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn.  This  is  a  subject  which  forces 
itself  into  the  mind  of  all  who  know 
and  who  love  their  country.  But  this 
is  not  a  time  to  dilate  on  it,  and  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  the  subject  befoce 

OS. 

On  a  fine  ereniug  in  autumn  I  had 
been  induced,  for  I  am  unfashionable 
enough  to  prefer  early  dinners,  to  take 
a  walk  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 

Cig  and  distant  plantation.  It  had 
made  on  an  extent  of  flat  and 
humid  soil,  which  had  long  supplied 
the  neighbourhood  with  turf  or  peat 
fuel :  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  that 
article,  had  been  drained  and  dressed 
for  the  reception  of  young  trees.  The 
summer  had  been  favourable  to  their 
growth,  and  I  loitered  among  them 
for  some  time,  amusing  myself  with 
speculations  on  their  future  fate. 
SMome  of  these,  thought  I,  should  they 
be  spared  by  the  axe,  may  live  to  he 
among  the  wonders  of  the  forest,  and 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  tourist, 
long  after  the  hand  which  planted 
them  ^all  be  withered  and  forgotten* 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  their  end  will  resem- 
ble thut  of  the  trees  which  preceded 
them  on  this  very  spot,  and  whose 
roots,  with  a  few  of  their  trunks,  were 
found  in  so  much  abundance  deeply 
immersed  beneath  a  stratum  of  turf. 
What  a  curious  history  could  they 
have  given,  if  endowed  with  voice,  A 
those  ancient  days  in  which  they  grew, 
flourished,  and  finally  decayed,  un- 
disturbed by  men,  and  left  to  strug- 
gle as  they  might  with  the  changefiil 
operations  of  Nature !  What  creatures 
now  unknown,  or  known  only  by  tra- 
dition, and  the  casual  discovery  of 
their  fossil  remains,  may  have  lodged 
on  their  branches,  or  reclined  beneath 
their  shade !  What  troops  of  huntexa 
may  have  punned  the  elk  or  stag 
among  their  recesses,  or  found  shelter 
there  from  the  suns  of  summer  and 
the  snows  of  winter !  Such  will  not 
be  the  case  of  my  groves.  Population 
and  industry  find  too  many  uses  both 
for  land  and  timber,  to  alk>w  the  for« 
mcr  to  grow  into  barren  heaths  Jtn4 
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mosaes,  or  Ihe  lalter  to  waste  itself  by 
natural  decay.  Surely  nature  herself 
here  furnishes  an  irrefragable  argu- 
inent  against  the  truth  of  those  talesy 
which  would  make  us  believe  that 
tfiis  island  was  in  ancient  days  the 
seat  of  science  and  dvilization,  re* 
nowned  in  arts  and  arms^  and  fumish- 
iod  with  a  happy  and  abundant  popu« 
lation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  non- 
existence of  any  monumental  vestiges 
of  such  a  state,  or  the  certain  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  testimony 
of  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  an  overspreading  im- 
mensity of  bo^,  marshes,  forests,  and 
wastes,  is  in  itself  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  popular  paucity,  and  defec- 
tive civilization.  These  always  dis- 
appear before  the  hand  of  culture; 
they  have  long  been  doing  so  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  are  rapidly  doing  so 
in  America.  Many  native  woods  and 
bogs  have  disappeared  within  my  own 
recollection,  and  now  there  is  much 
want  of  timber  and  spardty  of  fuel, 
where,  60  or  80  vears  since,  there  was 
an  abundance  or  both.  Ancient  po- 
pulation, whatever  may  be  said  of  it, 
was  in  Europe  at  best  vastly  inferior 
to  modem,  and  the  proof  is  obvious. 
They  who  maintain  the  reverse,  don't 
conader  that  when  a  barbarous  na- 
tion went  to  war,  they  took  almost 
the  entire  people  with  tnem— whereas 
a  modem  army  forms  so  small  a  part 
pf  the  population,  as  hardly  to  be 
missed.  What  was  the  waste  of  lives 
in  the  Bonapartean  wars,  where  so 
inany  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
destroyed?  Much  greater  certainly 
than  that  which  took  place  on  the 
pverthrow  of  the  mighty  fiibric  of  Ra- 
man greatness.  Yet,  what  gap  or 
hiatus  was  made  by  this  consumption 
of  a  few  years  ?  The  barbarians  who 
.quitted  their  homes  to  occupy  the  rich 
and  fertile,  but  feebly  defended  pos- 
sessions of  Roman  greatness,  left  but 
few  behind  them — ^they  exchanged 
their  own  wastes  for  the  cultivated 

C-ovinces  of  others,  fiut  the  millions 
tely  lost  in  the  contentions  of  Eu- 
rope, so  i^  from  being  a  drain  upon 
their  respective  nations,  are  not  even 
missed — Ireland  could  at  this  moment 
spare,  and  be  the  better  for  their  ab- 
sence, more,  probably,  than  her  whole 
population  amounted  to  at  any  of 
those  heroic  periods  to  which  the  fan- 
cSSuX  recorders  of  plst  glory  so  proud- 
ly refer.    Thoughts  of  this  kind  en- 


gaged me  till  reminded,  by  the  sp* 
proach  of  darkness,  that  It  was  time 
to  return,  which  I  accordingly  did; 
and  ordering  a  fire,  for  the  nignt  was 
cold,  after  my  usual  frugal  supper,  I 
repaired  to  my  study,  where,  as  I  sap- 
pcNse,  the  previous  employment  of  my 
mind  produced  the  following  dream. 

Reclining  in  my  arm-chair,  widi 
my  eyes  fixed  on  a  splendour  more 
attractive  than  that  of  diamonds,  the 
enlivening  blase  of  a  bogwood  fire,  I 
fell  insensibly  into  a  gentle  state  of 
deml- slumber,  a  soothing  sort  of  men- 
tal Quiescence,  never  resulting  from 
the  brilliancy  of  gems.  ThcSe,  in- 
deed, excite  a  momentary  admiration, 
they  dazzle  and  surprise,  but  the  plea- 
surable emotion  goes  no  further.  Tneiri 
is  a  silent,  cold,  and  lifeless  glitter; 
whereas  the  glowing  object  of  my 
admiration  communicates  not  only 
warmth,  but  voice  also.  I  began  to 
fancy  that  in  the  gentle  murmur  of 
the  agitated  air  in  which  the  flame 
ascended,  there  existed  an  igneou 
and  subtile  spirit,  breathing  sweet  ac- 
cents of  love  and  peace.  Under  tbii 
impression,  sleep  came  on,  and  the 
mind  ever  busy,  both  "  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep,"  took  up  the  new 
idea.  An  indescribable  sort  of  aerial 
being,  such  as  imagination  conceives 
of  a  sylph,  appeared  fluttering  in  die 
moimting  flame,  and  prepared  by  its 
gestures  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
the  sleeper. 

"  Art  thon,"  said  I,  *'  an  illusioii 
or  a  reality  f  and  if  the  latter,  what  ii 
your  purpose  ?  Speak,  I  am  bound  to 

"  So  art  thou  to  admire  when  tboa 
shalt  hear,"  answered  the  Sylph ; "  I 
am  under  obligations  to  you,  and  shall 
now  endeavour  to  repay  them." 

"  You  make  me  admire  indeed ! 
How  can  a  spirit  like  yours  be  under 
obh'gations  to  a  body  of  flesh  and 
blood?" 

"  To  make  myself  intelligihle  to 
man,  I  must  use  his  language  tod 
adopt  his  ideas.  Know,  then,  that 
though  unseen  by  you,  millions  of  »pi* 
ritual  beings  walk  the  Earth,  u  one  of 
your  famous  poets  has  said.  I  am  ono 
of  those  to  whose  peculiar  care  the 
grove  is  commit^d,  and  the  particu- 
lar object  of  my  charge  was  a  sUtely 
pine,  once  the  glory  of  its  race,  but 
buried  many  ages  beneath  that  morai^ 
from  which  your  labourers  raised  the 
little  that  remained  undeatroyed  by 
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decay.  In  this  I  was  bound  toabide, 
and  here  was  to  be  my  station  as  long 
ms  any  part  of  my  cbarge  remained 
Bound,  and  until  the  whole  had  re- 
turned to  the  earthy  state  from  which 
it  arose.  But  I  was  not  therefore  de- 
barred from  communicating  with  other 
kindred  spirits,  or  from  extending  mr 
iierceptions  to  distances,  which  though 
limited,  were  far  beyond  the  range  of 
})uman  sense.  When  the  last  atom  of 
my  ligneous  care  is  dissolved,  I  shall  be 
free  to  seek  another  subject,  and  an« 
other  clime ;  and  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive that  I  have  got  quite  enough  of 
my  late  sojourn  to  render  me  extreme- 
ly desirous  of  changing  the  scene,  and 
urging  my  flight  to  alK>des  of  greater 
bloom  and  beauty.  For  this  wel- 
come liberation,  I  consider  myself  in- 
debted to  vou  V 

*^  And  now,  gentle  Sylph,  do  you 
mean  to  repay  it  ?" 

**  I  have  observed  that  you  mortals 
are  particularly  curious  to  know  what 
happened  in  the  old  times ;  that  you 
take  great  pride  in  the  supposed  glory 
of  your  ancestors ;  and  that  you  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  stories  of  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  imposing  on 
Your  credulity.  Hence  I  conceive  that, 
Aowever  mortifying  it  may  be  to 
others,  a  man  of  sense,  like  you,  can* 
not  but  find  satisfaction  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  truth.  I,  you  are  aware> 
can  have  no  inducement  to  mislead. 
I  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  re- 
Bolt  of  my  information,  the  o^r  I 
make  is  voluntary;  and,  moreover, 
ours  being  a  race  undog^ed  by  matter, 
and  exempt  from  earthly  passions, 
falsehood  finds  no  place  among  us." 

"  Truly,  gentle  Sylph,  for  an  aerial 
being,  you  do  seem  to  have  attained  no 
trivial  knowledge  of  our  corporeal  na- 
ture, and  I  cannot  but  wonder  you 
should  give  yourselves  any  concern 
about  us,  save  only  when  some  rude 
hand  might  lift  the  sacrilegious  axe 
against  a  favourite  tree." 

''  Human  affairs  do  not  certainly 
belong  to  our  peculiar  province,  but 
as  they  come  within  our  observation, 
we  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  them, 
though  we  don't  seek  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  may  be  one  of  those  wno 
ore  too  mudi  occupi^  with  the  pre- 
sent, to  take  anv  concern  in  the  past. 
If  so,  I  shall  bid  you  farewell,  with- 
out farther  interruption." 

"  By  no  means,  gentle  Sylph — I 
shall  most  gratefully  avail  myself  of 
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your  kindness.  Cttrioaity  it  inherent 
in  us  all,  and  I  have'  my  share.  A 
clear  view  into  the  uncertainty  of  ibe 
past  will  be  particularly  gratifying, 
let  it  show  what  it  may.  There  are 
to  whom  the  discovery  of  an  inglori- 
ous ancestry  may  be  mortifying,  be- 
cause the  honour  of  their  foreiathen 
is  the  only  honour  of  which  they  can 
boast.  I  am  a  maker  of  my  own  for- 
tune, and  might  be  puzzled  to  trace  a 
genealogy  beyond  my  grandfather.  In 
a  national  point  of  view,  however,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  know  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  concerning  the 
ftristme  state  of  Ireland,  than  is  to  be 
earned  from  monkish  legends,  bardie 
tales,  and  puzzle-pated  mstorians.  I 
will,  therefore,  commence  my  inquiry 
by  asking,  at  what  time  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Irish  affairs  commenced  ?" 

"  My  first  knowledge  of  Ireland 
commenced  a  few  years  after  the  great 
deluge.  The  slime  with  which  the 
ground  had  been  generally  covered, 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  v^;eta- 
tion— .the  island  was  soon  overspread 
with  plants.  Trees  flourished  in  great 
vigour  and  profusion,  a  pine,  to  whidi 
my  tutelage  was  flrst  studied,  being 
one  of  the  most  distinguished." 

"  Then  you  had  more  than  one  ar« 
boreal  castle,  if  I  may  so  call  it?" 

"  O,  yes,  several  in  succession.  The 
Sylph,  or  Grenius  of  the  Oak,  often  re- 
mained stationary  for  eight  or  ten  cen- 
turies ;  the  duration  of  uie  pine  rarely 
exceeded  two.  The  last  object  of  my 
care,  and  one  of  whose  statdiness  I 
was  not  a  little  proud,  fell  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  western  gale,  just  one  hnn^ 
dred  years  before  the  island  ^bmitted 
to  Henry  the  Second,  and  her  inhabif* 
ants  became  his  voluntary  vassala 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  similar 
fall  of  many  trees,  conspiring  widi 
other  drcumstanoes,  formed  a  stag- 
nant marsh,  continually  increasing, 
until  the  modem  industrv  of  man, 
partly  through  want  of  fuel,  and  part- 
lY  for  purposes  of  improvement,  dis- 
charge tne  confined  moisture,  and 
either  consumed,  or  altered  the  na- 
ture of,  our  mossy  covering." 

"  You  speak  of  an  interesting  pe- 
riod indeed,  and,  no  doubt,  are  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  events,  concern- 
ing which  there  exist  many  varietiea 
of  opinion,  and  no  small  contentioua 
acrimony." 

"  Difference  oC  opinion  there  must 
be,  no  doubt,  whei  the  subject  is  im« 
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TolTed  in  lo  much  obscurity ;  but  I  do 
not  wee  any  ground  for  acrimony  or 
anger." 

"  That  very  obscurity  ii  the  main 
cause.  Men  quarrel  most  about  ques- 
tions which  they  understand  least,  and 
particularly  wlieB  those  <|uestion8  lead 
to  no  real  good  or  utihty.  That  is 
what  we  call  being  rationaL" 
.  "  Well,  and  to  what  point  are  the 
rational  contentions  to  which  you 
svould  now  refer,  directed  ?" 

"  To  the  pristine  sUte  of  Ireland, 
which,  as  some  tell  us,  was  marked  by 
high  renown  in  arts  and  arms,  while 
others  maintain  that  her  inhabitants 
were  little  better  than  barbarians." 

*'  Methinks,  that  Tery  event  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  and 
which  is  matter  of  historic  record, 
might  at  once  decide  the  question.  Of 
the  warriors'  renown,  little  surely  had 
tbe^r  to  boast,  whose  valour  was  wast- 
ed m  petty  broils,  and  who  submitted 
without  a  single  battle  to  a  foreign  in- 
vader !  Supposing  even  that  some  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  inti- 
midatory  title  of  a  royal  assailant, 
what  opinion  must  be  formed  of  those 
who  wanted  strength  or  spirit  to  resist 
the  predatoiy  attacks  of  a  private  ad- 
venturer ?  Their  force  in  arms  was  at 
least  inferior  to  that  of  thto  subjuga- 
tors, and  as  to  their  deficiency  in  arts, 
it  may  be  easily  collected  from  the 
poorness  and  paucity  of  their  towns, 
£rom  the  rudeness  of  their  dwellings, 
from  their  neglect  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, from  their  incessant  and  sui- 
guinary  factbns,  and  from  their  in- 
temperate lives." 

'*  It  shouldseem,  then,  that  the  glory, 
and  splendour,  and  renown,  of  which 
some  of  our  Antiquaries  so  fondly 
boast,  must  have  been  previous  to  the 
days  of  the  second  Henry  ?" 

''  Yes,  truly,  and  to  the  days  of 
Koah  also.  To  the  occurrences  of  the 
Antediluvian  World,  1  am,  as  before- 
nentioned,  an  utter  stranger,and  there- 
fore can  say  nothing  of  what  might 
,tlien  have  been  the  state  of  Irdand, 
or  whether  any  such  Ireland  existed. 
If,  therefore,  the  ro/tona/ controversy  of 
your  historians  be  referable  to  those 
times,  you  must  look  ibr  another  ar- 
biter—I speak  of  human  occurrences, 
the  very  earliest  of  which  were  long 
posterior  to  that  stupendous  inunda- 
tion. Trees  sprung  at  once,  for  their 
seeds  wtn  in  the  w^;  the  imftortation 
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of  human  Inhabitants  was  afew  and 
graduaL" 

**  What  1  have  you  no  recdlectioQ 
of  ships  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  carrying 
on  a  lucrative  trade  with  this  island^ 
planting  colonies  here,  and  introdo- 
dng  and  dfffiising  arts,  sciences,  and 
civilization  ?" 

**  My  good  friend,  either  jrou  dream, 
or  your  sans  inf<»mers — Colonies  ai»- 
questionablv  were  planted  here,  for 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
inhabitants;  and  vessels,  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  you  now  call  diips^ 
did  occasionslly  visit  these  shores.  But 
in  saying  this  I  sa^  all — your  gaudy 
superstructure  is  built  not  on  fact,  bitt 
on  fancy !  Spain  colonised  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  and  of  course 
imported  what  science  and  dviliiatioa 
she  had  to  bestow,  or  rather  what  por- 
tion of  the  little  she  had,  that  could  be 
communicated  by  emigrating  adven- 
turers. The  better  sort  would  hardly 
exchange  the  country  and  climate  of 
Spain  for  the  wilds  of  Glacialis  leme." 

''  I  thought  as  much — a  great,  uni- 
ted, and  civilized  people  oomd  not  ful 
to  have  left  many  traces  of  pristine 
wealth  and  grandeur  here  as  in  other 
countries.  Traces  of  esrlj  population 
indeed  we  hare,  but  all  indicative  of 
national  barbarism ;  stone  circles,  stone 
altars,  and  the  like.  But,  (aa  our  an- 
tiquaries would  ask,)  might  not  the 
Danes  and  Northern  invaders  have 
razed  and  destroyed  those  traces  of 
national  art  and  glory,  when  they  over- 
ran and  finally  subjugated  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  this  island  ?" 

''  They  might,  had  they  been  dis- 
posed 80  to  do,  and  had  such  monu- 
ments been  Uiere  to  be  destroyed, 
though  it  is  much  more  likelv  that 
they  would  have  availed  themsuvessf 
all  useful  works  of  art  for  their  own 
comfort  and  convenience.  But  in  truth, 
the  Northerns,  however  ui^ustifiable 
their  piratical  invasions  might  be  in  a 
moral  light,  were  rather  instruments 
than  impediments  of  civilisation,  for 
they  brought  vnth  ships  a  knowledge 
of  navigation,  they  founded  cities,  awl 
they  introduced  aome  sort  of  trade. 
As  far  aa  civilisation  was  concerned, 
if  they  did  not  leave  the  island  better, 
they  certainly  did  not  leave  it  worse, 
than  they  found  it." 

''  You  remember  the  introduction 
of  Christianity?" 

'*  P«rfeet]y— The  primary  I  * 
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arieiy  who,  with  pure  ami  piout  inten- 
tion, came  to  substitute  the  biessings . 
of  true  religion  in  the  place  of  Pagan 
superstition's  barbarous  and  o&n 
bloodjT  rites,  were  holy,  and  for  the 
times  in  which  thej  lived,  enlightened 
men." 

"  Did  not  their  labours  happily  con* 
duce  to  the  reformation  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  fame  of  the  islwd, 
in  which  religious  houses  were  esta- 
blished, learning  cultivated,  and  edu« 
cation  promoted  ?" 

*'  It  is  doing  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  early  founders  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland  to  admit,  that  the  learning 
of  the  times  was  successfully  cultiva^- 
ted  in  several  parts  of  the  country— 
that  many  of  its  professors  were  ho- 
nourably distinguished,  and  that  their 
fame  extended  to  foreign  lands.  But 
it  is  no  leas  true,  that  the  laudable 
efforts  of  a  few  churches  and  semina- 
ries had  made  but  a  small  progress 
in  subduing  native  ferocity,  and  difib* 
ring  among  the  people  at  large  all 
those  blessings  which  a  mature  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  so 
eminently  calculated  to  bestow.  There 
seems  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that 
salutary  effects  like  these  might  have 
ultimately  followed  their  pious  labours, 
but  for  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
second  Henry " 

**  But  for  the  invssion  of  Henry ! 
you  quite  astonish  me  V 

"  Yet  I  am  quite  serious." 

"  Besides,  was  not  Henry  a  Chris- 
tian King  ?  Did  not  the  English  in- 
vaders bmld  churches,  and  found  ab- 
beys and  monasteries  ?" 

"  All  true— but  mark  what  Henry 
did.  He  destroyed  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  church — ^he  subjected  it 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  One  despotic  ru- 
ler might  well  seem  enough  at  a  time. 
He  gave  to  Ireland  two,  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Now,  had  her  Church  continued  to  be 
independent,  its  main  purpose  would 
have  been,  by  teaching  no  doctrines 
but  those  of  Christ,  to  make  the  peo- 
ple the  servants  of  God ;  whereas  the 
object  of  the  new  spiritual  dominion 
was  to  teach  such  doctrines  as  would 
make  them  the  slaves  oTthe  Pope." 

"  This  was  not  very  accordant  with 
tha  policy  of  so  great  a  prince." 

**  No,  nor  would  Henr^  himself 
have  done  so  at  a  later  period  of  his 
reicn ;  but  he  hsd  not  then  fdt  the 
falling  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage.  The 
Pope  and  he  were  at  that  time  good 
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friends,  that  is  to  say,  such  fnends  as 
princes  and  potenutes  usually  are— 
m^ty  affi^tionate  as  long  as  any« 
thing  IS  to  be  gained  by  affin^tion,  but 
always  ready  to  sscrifioe  friendship  at 
the  altar  of  policy.  Henry  wanted  aid 
to  Butijugate  bodies— the  Pope  to  en- 
slave souls — and,  through  mutual  co« 
operation,  they  both  succeeded.  His 
Holiness,  however,  had  the  best  of  it. 
Henry's  dominion  was  little  more  than 
nominal  Both  he  and  his  successors 
w^e  obliged  to  maintain  their  Irbh 
crown  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure ;  it  was  at  the  best  a  barren 
sovereignty,  though  supposed  to  in« 
volve  a  power  over  the  lives  and  pro« 
perties  of  their  subjects.  ^  The  Pope, 
though  ostensibly  master  of  neither, 
contrived  to  exercise  lordsh^>  over 
both ;  and  while  the  purse  of  those 
who  held  the  tempordities  was  empty, 
the  Papal  pockets  were  full  Rdics, 
bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  such 
like,  were  ruinously  expensive  to  thoae 
that  received,  though  they  cost  no- 
thing to  him  who  ^vc.  No  man  ever 
aohi  inanity  at  so  high  a  prioe.  Like 
the  poor  savage,  who  exchanges  his 
valuable  furs  for  a  worthless  toy,  the 
Iri&h  sold  their  spiritual  liberty  fbr  a 
string  of  beads.  Whether  their  eyes 
are  yet  open  to  the  true  nature  (tf  this 
ecclesiastical  traffic,  is  a  subject  of 
consideration  in  which  I  must  not  in* 
terfere,  for  two  reasons — ^first,  because 
you  Rational  Creatures  are  too  jea* 
lou8  of  the  privilegea  which  reason 
confers,  to  adopt  any  opimons  but 
]rour  own ;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
mean  to  limit  my  information  to  the 
things  of  the  Olden  Time." 

''  Be  it  as  you  please— I  am  thank- 
ful for  everything  I  get.  To  return, 
then,  to  the  days  q£  yore :  You  must 
have  witnessed  great  varieties  of  hu- 
man life  and  actions  in  the  course  of 
such  early  and  protracted  experi* 
ence  ?" 

"  Far  from  it.  A  disgusting  same* 
nesB  prevails  throughout.  Names  vary, 
but  generations  are  aHke— the  history 
of  one  barbaroua  tribe  b  the  history 
ofalL  One  horde  may  have  had  more 
daring  leaders  than  another,  may  havo 
ravished  more  women,  slain  more  oku, 
gained  more  territ<Hry,  and  carried  off 
more  plunder — for  tne  rest^  it  was  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same  daily  sloth  and 
nightly  reveL" 

''  I^ly  this  seems  to  be  a  very  ga* 
neral  picture  of  the  early  habits  of 
European  society.    I  am  inclined  to 
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thinks  that  our  mobt  polished  nation^ 
might  here  behold  a  strikiDg  resem* 
blanoe  of  their  forefathers.  But  the 
aticlders  for  Hibemia's  early  fame  tell 
a  very  difierent  8tory«  They  repre* 
teot  Milesian  kings  and  heroes  some* 
limes^  no  doubt,  opposed  to  each  other 
in  the  field  of  honourable  combat,  but 
more  frequently  cultivating  the  refined 
arts  of  peace,  supporting  the  dignity 
of  Irish  independence,  enjoying  the 
rational  delights  of  the  social  banquet, 
paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  beau- 
ty, anid  listening  to  the  enraptured 
strains  of  the  accomplished  minstreL 
Was  not  this  a  scene  of  haroiness  and 
glory?" 

"  Yes— if  you  are  inclined  to  bestow 
these  fine  names  on  drunkenness  and 
revelling— on  wild  exultation  icx  suo- 
oessftil  plunder  and  sanguinary  com- 
bat—on songs  of  bards,  and  strains  of 
music,  incitmg  to  voluptuous  induU 
gence,  to  predatory  enterprise,  to  per- 
petuated animosity,  and  to  bloody  re- 
venge. If  these  constitute  true  happi- 
ness and  glorvj  the  Halls  of  Tara  are 
not  without  tnehr  boast.  I  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  felicity  of  this  kind 
was  liable  to  sad  interruption.  The 
defeated  party  were  very  apt  to  seise 
thoseopportunitieaof  retaliation  which 
the  neffligent  security  of  their  rev^ 
ling  adversaries  frequently  afibrded. 
They  often  broke  in  upon  the  mirth 
of  the  rcjoicers ;  some  tuey  made  cap- 
tives for  future  ransom,  others  they 
alanghtered  without  remorse,  and  the 
short  triumph  of  one  set  of  heroes  was 
succeeded  by  the  equal  instability  of 
another.  One  national  evil  was  no 
doubt  thus  prevented — the  evil  of  an 
overgrown  population." 

'*  Ay,  that  is  a  subject  which  pus- 
sies and  perplexes  our  wisest  states- 
men. They  see  the  evil— it  is  grow- 
ing under  their  eyes — and  yet  they 
know  not  how  to  stop  it,  or  where  to 
find  a  remedy.  ItwaseflRictuallymet, 
as  you  observe,  by  the  peculiar  man- 
ners of  the  Olden  Time :  and  unless 
those  sdf-apnointed  legislators,  who 
look  with  sucn  longing  to  the  restora- 
tion of  that  halcyon  era,  shall  be  kind 
enough  to  treat  us  to  two  or  three 
good  depopulating  rebellions,  I  really 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  can  bie 
done." 

*'  Nothing  more  easy  than  the  re- 
medy. It  is  an  evil  which  no  other 
country,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
equal  facilitits  to  remove. 
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It  may  be  done  without  aid  of  fleet  or 
army,  the  raising  pf  a  single  tax,  or 
the  least  expense  to  government-" 

**  What  famous  politicians  you  aerial 
beings  would  make !  Our  dull  braiDS|» 
doggdl  as  they  are  with  corporeal  is* 
cumbrance^  would  probably  never  hit 
upon  it." 

"  Yet  is  it  quite  simple." 

''  I  dare  say — for  wise  men  tell  «■ 
that  simple  remediesare  the  best.  Bat 
vou  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  with« 
nold  it  from  one  for  whom  you  have 
professed  so  unexpected  a  friendship? 
A  secret  like  that  would  far  outweigh 
any  favour  in  my  power  to  confer,  ae* 
dclental  or  intended." 

**  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  ing^ 
tifying  your  curiosity." 

''  But  give  me  iMve  to  ask,  is  it 
practicable  as  well  as  simple  ?  for  yon 
must  be  aware,  that  there  are  uanr 
remedies  for  a  disorder,  which,  tbougn 
I  simple  and  effibo« 


tual,  are  nevertheless  such  as  nophy« 
sidan,  howev^  eminent,  would  ves- 
ture to  prescribe.  He  would  not,  fior 
instance,  recommend  the  amputation 
of  a  leg  to  cure  a  gouty  toe." 

"  That  the  remedy  I  pn^Mse  will  be 
adopted,  is  more  than  I  pretend  to 
know,  but  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  be 
sucoessfril,  your  own  judgment  cannot, 
I  think,  fail  to  convince  you.  And  I 
draw  my  condusion  from  that  very 
bellicoie,  or.  if  you  prefer  the  teroi^ 
chivalrous  disposition  of  your  conn* 
trymen  already  referred  to." 

''  \%xa  quite  impatient  for  the  de« 
tail." 

'^  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  The 
warlike  spirit  which  so  much  distin- 
guished your  ancestors  is,  as  you  must 
be  well  aware,  by  no  means  extinct. 
It  has  indeed,  like  all  odier  human  af- 
fairs, undergone  a  change.  Among 
the  higher  ranks  of  your  Milesian 
worthies,  it  sometimes  evaporates  in 
frothy  declamation  on  the  departure 
of  past  glories,  and  mincing  announce- 
ments of  their  speedy  return ;  some- 
times it  takes  wing  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  at  history,  and  like  a  school- 
boy's kite,  soaring  for  a  while  to  the  . 
astonit^hment  of  many  a  wondering 
eye,  falls  to  the  ground  neglected  and 
forgotten.  Sometimes,  however,  it  as- 
sumes a  more  formidable  character, 
and  is  seen  in  the  field  of  honour  mea- 
suring paces  for  the  duel,  and  preser- 
ving the  conditions  on  which  one  m- 
iiowU  creature  shall  shoot  aBolh«',  bt« 
10 
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cause— they  difiered  in  opinion.  This 
is  the  diiwry  of  Milesian  gentlemen. 
That  of  Milesian  clowns,  if  not  po« 
lisbed,  is  certainly  more  romantic.  It 
is  the  most  truly  warlike  spirit  of  any 
npon  record,  and  not  to  he  paralleled 
in  any  ase  or  nation,  past  or  present. 
They  6gnt  for  fighting's  sake.  How 
fax  rdi^ous  restraint  may  operate  to 
repress  it,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  it 
has  ncTcr  been  tried.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  the  restraints  of  human  law, 
though  backed  by  military  force,  and 
an  armed  police,  nave  been  able  to  do 
no  more  than  oppose  occasional  checks 
to  this  patriotic  and  popular  frensy. 
Unable  to  explain  Paddy's  fighting 
propensities  on  any  grounds  of  reason, 
I  can  only  account  for  them  on  the  in* 
stinctive  principle  which  induces  bees 
to  destroy  superfluous  numbers,  lest 
the  hiTC  diould  be  overstocked ;  for 
Fiddy,  in  fact,  is  still  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Now,  on  this  instinctive 
principle  I  found  my  I^an.  Give  them 
a  jubilee  year,  or  if  one  diould  prove 
iMuffident,  add  more.  Witlklraw 
your  military,  your  magistrates,  and 
your  police.  Throw  o^n  all  fairs, 
markets,  hdy  wells,  and  places  of 

Cblic  resort  Give  them  whisky  and 
^^•pipes  galore,  (in  plenty.)  Let 
them  cut,  bruise,  batter,  maim,  stab^ 
and  shoot  one  another,  without  in- 
terference or  interruption.  From  the 
raatming  and  manslaughter  now  pro* 
duced,  in  spite  of  all  possiUe  eflbrta 
nuide  (by  the  civil  power,  I  mean,) 
to  prevent  them,  calculate  the  im« 
nienae  oonsumption  of  human  lives 
^that  must  necenarily  follow  the  li« 
cense  here  proposed  to  be  given,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  a  very  probaUe  con* 
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Jeeture  of  the  time  required  for  redu« 
cing  Ireland  to  a  very  reasonable  stand* 
ard  of  population.  A  strong  recom« 
mendatton  of  the  prefect  is,  that 
though  it  may  violate  British  laws,  it 
offers  no  violation  to  Irish  feelings, 
bdnff  in  fact  the  greatest  favour  and 
indulgence  you  can  possibly  give.  The 
consumption  of  females  wlU  be  less 
than  that  of  males,  though  not  in  such 
proportion  as  may  be  generally  sup« 
posed,  for  the  ladies  take  a  very  active 
part  in  those  family  battles.  For  these 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  provision, 
and  they  will  probably  be  an  accept* 
able  accession  to  some  of  the  South 
Sea  colonies.  The  surviving  men  who 
happen  to  be  too  much  maimed  to  per-* 
form  any  profitable  labour,  should,  I 
think,  be  allowed  pensions  for  their 
useful  services.  This,  and  the  cost  of 
exporting  the  ladies,  will  form  the 
only  expense  on  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  and  must,  of  course,  under  an 
economical  ministry,  be  a  great  in« 
dueement  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan.** 

**  The  project  is  indeed  admirable* 
and  well  deserving  the  considerationr 
of  his  Majest/s  Ministers ;  at  least,  I 
will  on  my  part  lose  no  time *' 

"Togoto  bed,  papa,"  saidmy  yotmg- 
ettdau^ter,  who  bad  just  come  m  with 
a  cand^  to  Ught  me  to  my  bed-diam* 
ber ;  **  the  dock  has  struck  ten,  and 
your  fire  is  out." 

"  Nay,  chad,"  said  I,  "  if  my  fire 
is  out,  tnere  is  an  end  of  my  dream 
indeed ;  but  it  is  too  good  a  one  to  be 
lost— So  give  me  the  candle,  and  good 
night.- 

^    X  SiNIX. 

OeV»ber  1897. 
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THE  COOPER  OF  THORSUVD  AND  HI8  FAMILY. 

By  the  Maty^f-Wari'MaH. 


At  that  time  I  liked  noUiing  better 
than  our  entrance  or  departure  from 
the  roadstead  of  Ldth,  as  our  Captain 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,  when  wind 
and  weather  permitted,  to  sweU  hia 
▼essel  to  her  utmost  dhnensions,  and 
thus,  swaggering  under  all  the  panoply 
and  gaud  of  war,  bid  a  cheerful  adien 
or  good  morning  to  his  admiring  Ad« 
miral,  under  every  inch  of  canvass  he 
could  possibly  attach  to  her. 

When  we  last  sailed,  we  had  a  Scotdi 
fiaronet,  an  Edinburgh  Banker,  and  a 
cunnioff  workman  in  stones,  passen* 
gers,  who  were  bound  on  a  minerak>« 
gical  survey  of  the  Faroe  Islands^ 
where  we  were  to  leave  them,  and 
prosecuting  the  terra  of  our  cruise 
elsewhere,  call  for  them  previous  to 
our  return.  As  we  were  favoitted 
with  a  steady  smashing  breeze,  we 
made  a  fine  run  of  it,  and  in  an  in* 
conceivable  short  space  of  time,  there 
were  we  in  sight  of  the  Diamond  Islet. 
The  appearance  of  this  immense  masa 
of  granite  is  sufficiently  unique  to  ex« 
cite  curiosity ;  rising  perpendicularly 
on  all  sides  to  an  amazing  height, 
when  it  assumes  a  pyraroidical  form, 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  top.  Yet, 
^u^h  cursed  with  the  most  perfect 
sterility,  and  from  its  situation  inae« 
oessible  to  the  wants  of  either  man  or 
beast,  it  has  not  been  formed  in  vain ; 
for  while  it  stands  one  of  those  won- 
derful and  inscrutable  marvels  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe 
seems  to  have  sprinkled  here  and 
there  in  the  deep  waters  as  living  de« 
roonstrations  to  us  mortals  of  the  iai« 
mensity  of  bis  power,  it  is  the  settle- 
ment and  impregnable  citadel  of  mil- 
lions of  the  fowls  of  Heaven,  who  have 
abode  and  flourished  there,  ^neration 
on  generation,  since  the  flood,  and  are 
Kkely  to  do  so,  unmolested  by  man, 
till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  day 
being  foggy,  we  closed  in  with  this 
enormous  pile  at  windward,  to  within 
short  cable's  length,  lying  under  its 
immensity  like  a  cock-boat  alongside 
a  )ine-of-battle,  and  then  hove  to,  in 
order  to  give  our  philosophers  an  op- 


portunity of  taking  a  m«re  minute 
survey,  greatly  to  the  aanoyaace  of 
the  long-winged  toitinelaof  the  rod^ 
who  kept  screaming  and  eroaking  their 
various  notes  of  alarm,  aa  they  swan 
in  dose  circles  around  the  tcm  of  Hb 
The  gentl^[ien  were  highly  ddlgjbted 
with  the  view,  and  by  way  of  having 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  fea- 
thered population,  the  knight  anggfst 
ed  thata  small  nine-pounder carronadcv 
which  was  used  for  an  enemy's  teps^ 
should  be  shotted  and  fired  at  the  took 
aboutmidwayaltitude.  Thiawasapee** 
ily  d<me,  and  was  instantly  foUowad 
by  sudi  a  nov^  soeneaa  abeolutdy  b^ 
gars  description.  Thebo(»(noftliegu% 
S^wed  next  momoit  by  the  craui  of 
the  shoton  the  rou^  centre  of  the  solid 
mass,  80  terrified  the  simple  and  wi* 
accustomed  inhabitants  of  this  kaafar 
and  wH^i  rode,  that  imnaediately  fertii 
lasued  old  and  young  of  dudca,  geeae^ 
gttUs,  gluttons,  Kitty  waika^aad  newi^ 
in  endless  battalions,  with  soehan  tn« 
termized  screaming  of  terror  and  dea* 
pair  aa  waa  really  deafening.  In  vaty 
truth,  the  si^t  waa  sublime,  aa  ^cy 
drded  and  curded  in  etadlesa  nunbcn 
around  their  £avowrite  rock  and  onrtr 
head ;  and  aa  the  damotmia  choivi 
proceeded,  such  waa  the  amazing  ra* 
pidity  of  their  varying  movements^ 
mm  the  creat  of  the  passing  wave  to 
as  high  as  the  aatonished  e^e  conld 
reach,  that  I  could  compare  it  to  no- 
thing in  nature  so  nearly  as  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  Having  amused  thrm- 
sdves  for  some  time  with  a  view  of 
this  tumultuous  muster,  the  Captain 
gave  the  signal,  and,  the  saila  beiog 
once  more  orougfat  to  the  wind,  wa 
resumed  our  watery  mardi ;  and  htd 
advanced  but  little  way  indeed  before 
we  could  see  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  this  noisy  assemUage 
— the  hoax  having  been  apparently 
discovered,  each  detachment  had  hur« 
ried  back  into  its  own  separate  crevice, 
to  enjoy  the  crow  over  a  falae  alarm 
with  redoubled  gusto.  The  ve«et 
having  thus  once  more  renewed  her 
speed,  we  npidly  neared  the  prindpal 
island,  and  m  tne  couiae  of  \m  than 
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mn  hoor  we  let  ffo  our  anchor  ia  the 
iRreU*reniemhered  harbour  of  Thor- 
sundj  the  principal  town  and  seat  of 
gOTemident  of  these  oncoiDdy  islands. 
After  a  hasty  dinner^  the  gentlemen 
accompanied   by  the  Captain   went 
adiore.    Th^  were  received  on  the 
twky  beadi  by  the  Governor  of  the 
idands^    surrouiKled    by  his   body« 
guard  of  about  twenty  men^  variously 
armed^  who«  as  far  as  variety  of  babi* 
Hments  and  personal  appearance  went» 
seemed  well  entitled  to  lay  daim  to  a 
regular  succession  from  the  heroes  ai 
FalstaflP.  Even  the  Governor  himself^ 
though  undoubtedly  equipped  in  his 
best  array,  made  but  a  sorry  figure 
aloi^de  of  his    wealthy  visitors  ; 
otherwise,  however,  he  was  a  tall  good- 
looking  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Bona* 
parte  school  of  costume  and  mann^ 
about  him.    Some  little  preliminary 
oompUmentshavingbeengone  through, 
and  papers  produced,  the  gentlemen, 
Mlowed  by  the  Captain,  and  your 
humble   servant  as   his  henchman, 
were  aU  escorted  up  to  the  government 
bouse,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
a  pretty  siaeable  thatched  wooden  cot« 
tage,  endosed,  by  way  of  distinction, 
along  with  several  other  buildiDfi;s, 
with  a  line  of  strong,  high,  wooden 
pdisadf  s.  Having  arrived  at  the  hw 
rier  gate,  sunoumled  by  most  of  the 
natives  of  the  place,  who  were  kept  at 
a  respectable  distance  by  the  uncere- 
monious visitations  of  the  weapons  of 
the  guard,  we  halted  until  the  bear« 
era  of  the  gentlemen's  luggage  had 
passed,  and  then  entered  the  enclo* 
sure,  where  the  gentlemen  led  us,  fol- 
lowing the  Governor  into  his  domicile. 
The  Captain  having  seen  all  the  pack- 
ages safely  disposed  of,  immediately 
ordered  the  two  Mids  who  command- 
ed the  cutters,  to  return  with  their 
people  on  board ;  then  turning  to  me 
be  continued, — 

**  As  for  you.  Truck,  you  must 
abide  by  the  gig,  in  case  I  should 
want  you.  I  don  t  wish  you,  however, 
to  stick  fast  to  the  beach— for  I'll  be 
likely  here  for  a  few  hours,  until  I 
see  the  gentlemen  properly  settled — 
walk  ab<Nit  and  keep  yoursdf  warm, 
for  I  have  no  fears  of  your  getting 
tipsy  in  this  miserable  frface ;  and  f 
aay,  Truck,  be  sure  you  seep  together, 
and  go  not  too  far  out  of  the  way." 

To  all  thia  my  answer  w^  laconic 
enough ;  so,  making  him  my  obeisance, 


I  slowlv  relumed  to  the  beach,  where 
I  founa  the  cutters  had  already  shoved 
off.  I  now  told  mv  pells  the  Captain's 
orders,  and  added,  that  being  deter- 
mined  once  more  to  have  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  fort  we  had  destroy- 
ed, I  had  no  objections  to  be  dieir 
pilot  to  both,  if  they  were  curious  to 
see  our  handiwork. 

"  Oh,  dang  it,"  exdaimed  honest 
Wat  Shirley,  "  that  wool  be  so  nyce ! 
Coom,  mates,  coom,  let's  go  wi'  Billy 
— ^for  I'se  often  heard  ua  speak  of  th»t 
'ere  fort." 

Little  persuasion,  indeed,  was  ne- 
cessary to  induce  to  a  ramble  ashOTe ; 
so   laying  hold  of  Jem  Suttie,  my 
strokennan's  arm,  away  we  marched 
on  our  way  to  the  fort,  having  left  one 
of  our  number  behind  us  to  fook  after 
the  boat.    Though  we  had  no  road, 
and  the  ground  was  strewed  widi  loose 
masses  of  rock,  we  speedily  contrived 
to  reach  the  well-remembered  spot, 
which  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  in  all  its  original  desolation.    No 
single  thought  had  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  it  seemingly  since ;  for  there  lay 
the  very  individual  guns,  several  of 
them  long  24-pounders,  spiked  and 
broken— Uie  ruins  of  the  barracks  and 
magazine,  which  had  been  blown  up 
—and  the  shot  and  other  implementa 
strewed  over  the  groun,d— just  all  the 
same  as  if  what  happened  four  yeara 
gone  bad  been  pertormed  the  prece- 
ding week.  For  my  own  part,  I  cared 
the  less  for  all  this,  as  it  made  the 
story  which  I  found  myself  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  relate  to  my  compa- 
nions, none  of  whom  were  with  me 
in  that  cruize,  all  the  more  intelligi- 
ble.   Suppose  me,  then,  seated  on  a 
little  mossy  knoll,  which  overlooked 
the  ruined  fort,  my  pells  all  around 
me,  fighting  that  day's  battle  o'er 
again — pointing  out  the  porition  of  the 
ship— the  spot  where  we  landed  un- 
der a  most  galling  and  destructive 
fire— the  place  where  we  had  the  final 
desperate  rally  with  the  enemy  before 
they  lost  heart  and  gave  way — and 
the  grand  halloo  and  run  we  hadaft^ 
them  when  they  did  so,  entering  the 
fort  along  with  them  amidst  a  shower 
of  round  and  grape  from  our  own  vea- 
sd,  before  their  colours  were  cut  downi 
and  the  dreadful  work  of  devasUtion, 
and  fire,  and  ruin,  was  begun.   I  say, 
just  buppose  me  dilating  and  swelling 
away,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  on 
this  triumphant  subject,    unwitting 
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that  I  WM  listened  to  by  one  who  had 
also  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  that 
merciless  day.  Yes,  my  siWer-haired 
veteran,  I  am  a  living  witness  that  at 
least  thou  didst  thy  duty  manfully, 
although  not  for  thv  native  land ;  but 
it  was  Helen  Baga  s  native  soil,  the 
mother  of  thy  fine  healthy  sons  and 
only  daughter,  and  that  was  cause 
fiufficient  to  nerve  the  now  failing  arm 
of  honest  Jerome  Yell!  Upon  this 
subject  I  confess  myself  somewhat  lo- 
quacious; but  the  sudden  and  un« 
though  t-of  recognizance  of  an  old  and 
valu^  friend,  at  such  a  moment, 
proved  so  delightful  and  cheering, 
xhat  I  must  cease  to  exist  before  the 
smallest  circumstance  connected  with 
it  can  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
In  the  course  of  my  puff-paste  ac- 
eount  of  this  exploit,  I  nad  happened 
io  pay  a  well-merited  compliment  to 
the  skill  and  courage  of  an  old  mess- 
mate, one  Isaac  Pontey,  a  fine,  younff, 
itharp-eyed  Yorkshireman,  who,  wiui 
many  others,  lies  buried  in  Thorsund 
churchyard,  which  somehow  or  other 
4>ccasioned  his  smiling  countryman, 
Wat  Shirley,  to  ask  me  how  the  Da- 
nish soldiers  fought. 

"  Rascally  bad,"  returned  I :  "  why, 
mates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  we  might 
have  done  our  job  in  style,  without 
hardly  firing  a  shot,  so  very  valiant 
were  their  poltroons  of  soldiers ;  but 
the  peasantry  proved  real  stubborn 
stuff,  and,  undisciplined  as  they  were, 
fought  like  verv  devils.  Our  skipper 
was  astonished  at  their  courageous 
behaviour;  for, considering  the  way  in 
which  the  native  Danes  are  generally 
treated,  particularly  in  these  islands, 
he  had  aepended  greatly  upon  their 
non-resistance ;  since  what  great  mat- 
ter could  it  be,  as  he  said,  who  was 
their  master,  sp  long  as  they  got  the 
tame  allowance  of  grub.  In  this, 
however,  he  found  himself  mistaken ; 
and  if  their  leader  had  known  how  to 
direct  properly  such  a  mass  of  undis- 
ciplined strength,  their  native  courage 
and  obstinate  perseverance  would  have 
gone  far  to  have  carried  the  day  ap;ain8t 
us.  Ho  did  not,  however,  and  it  was 
just  as  lu£ky,  for  the  day  wss  bad 
enough." 

'.'  Did  many  of  our  people  catch  it» 
Bill,  besides  my  poor  countryman  ?" 
asked  Shirley. 

"  Jn  truth,  mate,  that  is  more  than 
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I  can  tell  you,"  replied  I,  *'  tteiiK  I 
was  on  shore  in  sick-bay  myself  at  the 
time,  and  never  had  the  condusioa 
of  the  story  properly  told  me ;  for  our 
hooker,  leavmg  the  worst  of  us  ashore 
here  with  the  Doctor  and  a  strong 
guard,  went  off  to  Shetland  with  the 
rest,  and  I  never  heard  what  became 
of  them.  Might  I  believe  the  stories, 
however,  I  have  been  told  by  the 
kind,  motherly  woman  who  nurssd 
me,  the  loss  was  pretty  severe  on  both 
sides." 

'*  Nurse,  Bill !"  cried  the  astonish- 
ed Suttie ;  '*  why,  have  they  an  hos* 
pital  in  this  poor  place  ?" 

"  No,  Jem,  no  hospital,"  returned 
I :  "  but  I  luckily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Christian  keeping,  when  I  wasun* 
able  to  help  mys^;  and  the  good 
people,  both  young  and  old  of  ihein, 
uuised  and  set  me  on  my  feet  apsin 
so  cleverlv,  that  I  was  able  to  perionn 
the  last  duties  to  my  poor  messaaate 
Isaac  Pontey — a  circumstance  I  have 
never  ceasea  to  think  on  without  Ced- 
ing the  utmost  satisfaction." 

**  And  were  these  good  people  na- 
tives of  the  place.  Truck?"  aiked 
Suttie. 

''  The  husband  was  not,  Jem,"  re- 
plied I,  "  for  he  was  a  sort  of  coun- 
tryman of  my  own,  being  from  Shet» 
land ;  but  his  wife  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  as  fine  a  tender-hearted, 
motherly  little  woman,  as  ever  stood 
watch  alongside  of  a  sick-bed.  I've 
been  wondering  these  some  minutes, 
mates,  whether  it  can  be  possible  the 
good  folks  are  still  living,  and  still 
abide  here.  I  doubt  it  much,  tbouj^ 
I  shall  certainly  make  the  inquiry 
when  we  go  down  to  the  town—for 
honest  Jerome  used  frequently  to  isy 
he  meant  to  return  with  his  family  to 
his  native  place." 

'*  In  gude  faith,  and  that's  a'  true 
eneuch, '  exclaimed  a  strong  None 
voice  behind  me,  *'  but  aaying,  I  wyte, 
was  never  doiuff  yet." 
^  I  started,  and  was  on  my  feet  in  so 
instant  fronting  the  stranger,  on  whose 
weather-beaten  features  I  g^aed  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence— lor  th^ 
struck  me  as  having  been  once  fami* 
liar,  though  where  I  had  seen  them 
last  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  ny* 
The  old  man  smiled  kindly  at  my 
embarrassment,  and  taking  my  psssive 
hand  in  his  with  an  affectionate  sbskCf 
he  mildly  excbimed-^ 
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J  possible  ?   Ye  maan  turdy  hae  a 
'ery  fcithlen  tneniory.'' 

**  So  it  would  apoear^  fiither,"  re- 
turned I ;  **  bat  reaUy  tou  must  par* 
don  me  if  I'm  at  a  loss  tor  tout  name^ 
mltbonghy  I  confess,  your  face  is  quite 
familiar  to  me." 

"  Wed,  saul  o*  my  body,  but  that 
is  a  real  curiosity  now,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 
**  Uh,  ye  neMna  stare  sae  bard,  my 
man,  for  deil  a  bane  o'  roe  misdoubts 
your  word  in  the  smallest — for  ye  see 
aae  mony  strange  faces  day  after  day, 
that  it's  6ut  o  the  power  o'  human 
nature  to  mind  the  yae  half  o'  them. 
But  I'se  try  gif  I  can  help  ye.  D'ye 
mind  an  auld  chidd  ye  were  speaking 
about  evenow,  ye  ca'd  Jerome  ?— he 
stands  before  ye,  callant." 

"  Heavens !  old  Balta  Sound !"  I 
exclaimed,  seizing  the  old  man  with 
both  my  hands  most  joyfullv ;  **  and 
ia  it  you,  my  old  code  of  tne  north, 
that  my  poor  witless  head  couldn't  re- 
collect— my  good,  kind,  old  landlord 
—my  generous  benefactor — the  man, 
mates,  to  whom,  under  Heaven,  I 
owe  my  existence !  Oh,  it  was  stupid, 
unaccountably  stupid ;  but  you  must 
excuse  me,  my  old  friend ;  I'm  getting 
4>ld  now,  and  you  know—-" 

**  Na,  na,  deyvil  a  morsd  o'  that 
je'rt,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  laugh- 
ing ;*'l  wyte  there's  ne'er  a  wissen'd 
brae  in  your  hoik  yet— but  yere 
mind's  dean  tane  up  evenow  wi'  your 
fechtings  and  breaking  o'  brainless 
heads,  and  that,  in  faith,  's  eneuch  to 
ding  aff  the  girds  o'  ony  fallow's  judg« 
ment.  Oh,  Maister  William,  are  ye 
no  tired  o'  that  wild  way  o'  living 
yet?" 

''  Supposing  I  were,  my  good 
friend,"  returned  I,  **  I  doubt  it  would 
avail  me  but  litUe  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, for  they  won't  allow  me  to  get 
tired,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  iu  That 
awom  fUend  of  your  King's,  or  ra- 
ther your  King^s  master,  will  allow 
no  one  to  sit  quietly  over  whom  he 
hasn't  fairly  got  the  whip-hand.  He 
haa  already  got  that  of  a  good  many 
oountriea,  but  that  over  Britain,  my 
friend,  hell  never  get,  though  he  fight 
till  his  hair  grows  grey." 

''  In  gude  faith,  Maister  William," 
said  old  Jerome  ffravely,  *'ye'retalk* 
ing  o'  things  I  ken  nacthing  about, 
and  aiblins  it's  just  as  wed  for  me ; 
for  I  never  saw  pty  King,  as  ye  ca'  him. 
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iiorBonnTpretty,atweeD  theeeninmy 
life,  nor  la  it  likdy  I  ever  will  now« 
But  I  thought  we  were  at  peace  again, 
for  we  were  a'  gi'en  to  understand  ye 
eame  here  as  fhends." 

"  Riffht,  Jerome,"  replied  I,  "  hot 
it  is  only  as  jfour  frienos.  The  only 
enemy  you  had  amongst  you  is  de- 
stroyed, and  if  jon  will  look  bdow 
jon  there  you  will  see  him  prostrate 
m  ruins.  We  always  considered  you 
too  poor  already  to  oe  tormented  with 
the  evils  of  war." 

''  Wed,  Maister  Wilb'am,  that  was 
certainly  very  thochtfu'  o'  your  great 
folks,  and  maks  a  bodv  feel  proud  o' 
their  native.  Ye  ken  I  m  very  sib  t'ye 
a',  and  before  this  mischancy  war  brack 
out,  I  used  to  mak  a  canny  KveUhood 
amang  ye  in  the  Greenland  trade.— 
Eh,  man,  how  different  they  black- 
guards o'  Frendiis  behaved.  Ye  was 
nae  time  awa  frae  knocking  the  castle 
there  in  flinders,  than  in  cam  an  ill- 
farr'd  lang  black  lugger  full  o'  thae 
wretches,  wha  Unded  and  harried  a  « 
body ;  and  no  content  wi'  reaving  and 
atealing  a'  around  them,  they  were  sic 
monsters  o'  heathens  as  to  gut  the  very 
house  of  the  Lon)  himsellT  Oh,  how  I 
grudged  that  ye  hadna  left  us  a  single 

n standing !  To  hae  Meat  the  scoun* 
( to  the  bottom  of  the  bight  there, 
wad  just  hae  been  marrow  to  my  banes. 
But  it  was  far  better  ordered,  Maister 
William — they  were  in  the  handa  of 
God,  and  their  ill  gotten  gear  ne'er 
made  them  a  penny  the  richer." 

**  What  became  of  them,  Jerome  ?" 
asked  L 

"  What  became  of  them  !"  exdaim- 
ed  the  old  man,  with  a  mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  sorrow  ;  "  naething  but 
what  might  hae  been  fairly  expected. 
They  set  aff  to  the  ither  iaUnds  to 
play  the  same  trick,  and  while  they 
were  daidling  there,  and  adding  to 
their  ill  gotten  gear,  didna  a  whirlwind 
attack  them  and  blaw  them  to  the 
wuddie?  Thdr  evil-laden  bark,  when 
I  saw  it,  was  pounded  into  minced 
meat  on  the  rocks,  and  themadves 
dther  murdered  or  drowned,  the  folks 
were  sae  exasperate  at  them." 

^*  Ah  wdl,  my  fnend,  that  certain- 
ly was  making  short  woric  of  it,"  said 
I,  "  and  beata  our  business  with  you 
hollow." 

**  Tuts,  man,  your  business  was  a 
sort  o'  blening  compared  to  that  sa- 
crilegious robbery,"  returned  Jerome ; 
"  we  a'  thocht  it  wasna  siccan  an  ill- 
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done  turn  o'  ye,  for  it  delnrered  us  at 
yinoe  frae  the  aoldiergy  wh«  were  a 
ptrod  o*  high-mtnded,  saucy,  ne'er- 
doweds,  sent  by  the  Evil  One  to  assist 
our  scoundrel  o'  a  Goremor  to  keep 
•ur  lives  in  bet  water,  and  render  us 
completdv  miserable.  Gude  futb, 
Malster  William,  in  the  days  o'  the 
castle's  power  and  glory,  it  was  mair 
than  his  lugs  were  worth  for  a  fallow 
to  play  cheep,  or  ca'  the  very  nose  on 
his  faoe  his  ain;  and  if  he  escaped 
being  harled  ower  the  coals  for't,  my 
oerty,  he  was  in  good  luck  !  Na»  na ; 
depend  on't  it  rejoiced  mony  a  heart 
to  see  ye  lay  it  in  the  dirt  as  yc  did, 
although,  wae's  me  I  it  cost  mony  a 
deyer  fallow  his  life,  and  rendered 
mony  a  bonny  bairn—" 

"  1  don't  doubt  it,  my  old  friend," 
interrupted  I ;  ''for  ^at  was  a  con- 
sequence we  could  neither  help  nor 
mrevent,  so  let  us  have  done  with  it« 
Tell  me  rather  how  my  kind  old  nurse 
is — and  then  there  is  vour  son  Carl, 
heU  be  a  stout  fellow  by  this  time-« 
and  laughing  merry  Klaas,  and  pretty 
Helen,  and  little  Jerome.  Pray  how 
are  they  all,  for  you  see  I  still  remcia* 
berthem?" 

"  So  I  see,  Maister  William,"  re- 
plied  the  well-pleased  old  man ;  **  and 
I  sail  assure  ye  ye're  no  forgotten  down 
by  either— for  Woollcr  Trock  is  stiH 
fondly  remembered  on  our  thin-sawn 
hi^  feast-days,  forgie  me,  sometimes 
I  think  before  the  God  that  made 
them!  Yere  auld  friend  Carl  ia 
married  a  year  ago,  and  stays  wi'  his 
wife's  folk  in  the  nearest  island — KlaM 
and  Helen  are  still  at  hame,  and  little 
Jerome,  as  ye  ca'  him,  wild  scoundrel ! 
he'll  do  naething  but  sodger.  He  ne- 
ver gae  me  peace  until  I  got  him  into 
the  Governor's  company,  and  now  he 
walks  about  wi'  his  pike  in  his  hand  as 
proud  as  the  hairy*roouthed  sergeant 
nimselL  He  had  the  look-out  here 
the  day  when  ye  first  cam  in  sight, 
and  naething  wad  serve  the  youns 
hempy  but  I  maun  come  up  and  stand 
in  his  place  while  he  ran  down  to  see 
vour  grand  folks  come  ashore.  Oh, 
ne's  a  wild  daft  callant!  keen,  keen  to 
see  the  warld — and  much  I  doubt  me 
will  ne'er  be  content  to  stay  at  hame 
and  dose  my  auld  een !— If  ye'U  stay  a 
wee,  hc'U  be  here  directly — bouts  I 
what  am  I  havering  about  r  yonder 's 
the  birkie  loupina  and  capering  like 
anither  merry*  anarew—«  lang-lcgged, 


ix  is 


ydlow-hured,  lazy  seotmdvd, 
he!" 

Notwithstanding  tbeapparenthanb- 
ness  of  the  <dd  man's  words,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  from  the  smOe  that|dayri 
on  his  furrowed  counteoanoe  at  the 
light-hearted  youth's  apnroach,  that 
young  Jerome  was  his  fatner's  Benja- 
min. The  taH,  large-jointed  bov  ^Md 
now  shot  up  into  die  stout,  u^ge- 
boned  handsome  yoone  man  ;  aai 
diere  was  a  modeit  blusn  on  his  fine 
fair  face  when  I  aceoetcd  hko,  tihpt 
would  have  alain  half  the  dandy  lettei 
in  the  kingdom  in  a  moment.  Frai 
this  shyness,  however,  he  soon  neo- 
▼ered,  and  began  to  talk  of  former 
days  with  his  usual  vivacity.  We  now 
parted,  and  under  the  escort  of  honest 
Jerome,  went  over  all  die  little  town, 
to  see  whatever  was  wmthy  of  notiee; 
but  its  lions  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  town  itself  as  a  whole  was  the 
principal  one  amongst  them.  The 
nouses  are  all  built  on  a  dedivity  front- 
ing the  south,  which  gradually  da- 
ac^ids  to  the  beach ;  and  this,  wUe 
it  acreens  them  from  die  botsteroos 
and  piercing  northern  gales,  to  wWch 
diey  are  dreadfully  exposed  during 
their  long  and  tedious  winter  seaaoa, 
allows  the  absolute  avalanches  ef  rain 
which  generally  accompany  them.  Is 
run  off  unintemipted  to  the  ne^^ 
bouring  ocean.  For  the  same  reasoa, 
doubtl^,  all  the  rooft  of  die  hooaes, 
almost  level  with  the  ground  to  the 
northward,  slope  downwards  towaids 
their  fronts  to  the  west  and  aouth; 
and  these  roofs  being  universaUy  coat- 
ed with  good  solid  thriving  tun,  give 
the  town  such  a  verdant  appearance  as 
completely  conceals  it  fh)m  view  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  shore.  A 
regular  street  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
Tborsund — all  the  houses  being  close- 
ly huddled  together,  leaving  only  a 
ng-zag  narrow  passage,  often  intet^ 
rupted  by  a  rude  stair- case,  whidi, 
from  its  channeled  aad  unequal  ap^ 
pearance,  may  possibly  also  serve  for  a 
water-way  in  therainy  season.  Upooa 
of  these  intricate  abominable  ruts  we 
floundered  after  the  laughing  old  i 
in  our  way  to  the  parson's  house, ' 
not  only  readily  acceded  to  our  request 
to  see  the  church,  but  with  the  utmost 
good- humour  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany us  in  person.  Accordingly,  don^ 
ning  his  little  antique  cocked  liat,  aad 
shrouding  his  tall^  spare  person  is  a 
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gather  fadeil  sftble  doak,  hft  led-the 
way  with  astonishiiig  agility  through 
the  NttaaiBing  travarsea  of  thia  infernal 
covered  way»  which  my  ataggering  and 
aatoniahed  conafwnioDa  werebeginning 
to  think  interminable^  when  the  dinrch 
at  last  burst  upon  our  view»  the  door 
of  which  being  qpeedily  thrown  open, 
gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  interior.  It 
waa  indeed  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
aimple  neatnera,  and  perfect  deanli* 
neas.  The  walla  were  decorated  widi 
a  few  paintings  of  little  attractioiu 
The  ornamenu  of  the  altar  and  bap^ 
tiamal  font  were  pretty » though  form« 
cd  of  wood ;  and  the  former  was  lur* 
mounted  by  a  small  silver  figure  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  enclosed  on 
each  side  with  an  enormous  waxen 
candle  standing  in  an  old-fashioned 
brass  candlestick.  The  parson  here 
entertained  us  with  a  minute  accounl 
of  the  rude  behaTiour  of  the  French 
privateer's  men,  who,  after  sadcin^  the 
churchy  would  have  committed  it  to 
the  flames  but  for  his  tears  and  sup* 
plications ;  and  concluded  hia  story  of 
their  final  unhappy  fate  with  a  feeling 
which  did  the  ruddy-chedced,  lively 
old  man  infinite  honour. 

We  next  adjourned  to  the  little  neat 
burying-ground  whid)  surrounded  the 
ehurch,  and  I  quite  medianically  led 
the  way  to  the  spot  where  lav  the  ashea 
ofmydenartedcomradfs.  Their  graves 
were  still  very  prominent,  covered  wiUi 
a  thick  coat  of  long  lank  grass ;  but 
what  gave  me  most  satisfaction,  was 
the  appearance  of  a  small  stripe  of 
while  bunting  peering  over  the  grasa, 
which  I  had  veara  before  attached  to 
a  piece  of  broken  iron  hoop,  and  stuck 
into  the  head  of  the  g^^e  of  my  young 
messmate.  There  did  the  tiny  swal« 
low's  tail  still  flutter  in  the  breese— a 
little  soiled,  to  be  sore,  but  the  curkma 
eye  might  still  have  made  out,  sewed 
in  the  coarsest  black  thread,  the  ill* 
formed  letters—/.  P.  A.  m.  #.  C  1808, 
which  were  meant  to  say—''  Issac 
Pontey,  hismiyesty'sship  Clio,  1808." 

As  we  were  coming  outof  thechurdi* 
yard  gate,  three  iron  collars  attracted 
our  notice,  attached  by  a  few  links  of 
iron  chain  to  three  strong  wooden 
posts,  standing  abreast,  and  sunk  deep 
m  the  grovand,  the  use  of  which  I  im- 
mediately inquired  of  Jerome. 

"  Saul,  caltsnts,''  replied  he, "  these 
are  for  keeping  the  unruly  in  order,, 
and  for  punishing  a'  thieves,  drunk-^ 


ardft,  and  other  blackguards,  bdth  mea 
and  women  o'  them.  We  ca'  them 
*be  yottf#,— there  are  plenty  o'  them 
in  Shethind,  and  we  just  use  them  in 
the  same  way,^ — excepting  wh^  the 
Governor  sees  it  proper  to  add  a  seoM 
or  twa  o'  dumsy  thumps  frae  the  8er«* 
geant's  walking-staff*." 

These  punidiments  are  awarded  ai 
the  simple  flat  of  the  Governor,  who 
is  general  custodier  of  the  peace,  dvU 
and  religious,  and  thus  has  got  botk  ' 
the  law  and  the  gospd  in  his  insatia- 
ble  ^U  As  aids  and  executors  of  hia 
various  sentences,  he  at  present  keepa 
a  body-guard  of  twenty  men,  called 
the  Governor's  Companv,  who,  being 
generally  the  soni^  brothers,  or  near* 
est  relations  of  the  prindpal  free  fi»* 
milies  of  the  idands,  are  tnus  at  (mee 
a  speeies  of  hostages — his  household 
guard — the  executioners  of  the  law— « 
Uie  look-outs  on  the  heights — and, 
when  he  has  occadon  to  vidt  the  vari* 
sua  islands,  or  passing  vessels,  in  stateor 
ceremony,  the  rowers  of  his  barge-— 

"  Rhoderick  vich  Alpin  dhu !  ho  ieroe !  !** 

Excepting  a  few  faroiliea  in  each  of 
the  prindpal  islands,  the  great  mass 
of  the  pofmktion,  thought  to  exceed 
5000  souls,  are  in  a  complete  state  of 
vasaalage  under  him.  For  him  they 
fish,  and  turn  up  the  patches  of  mi* 
seral>le  soil,  ana  into  his  stores,  aa 
into  a  general  granary,  does  the  whole 
of  their  hard-earned  produce  annually 
come—from  whence  it  is  doled  out  in 
weekly  portions  according  to  the  sup« 
ply  in  hand,  and  according  dso  to  tn* 
number  and  merits  of  the  applicants 
Old  Jerome,  who  ia  a  regular-bred 
cooper,  acts  a  conspicuoua  part  in  thia 
management— all  tneliquida  and  hoop* 
packagea  being  placed  under  his  con* 
tn^ — and  all  the  measures,  kids,  and 
kilderkine  being  of  his  manufactm^ 
He  showed  us  one  of  these  measures, 
which  might  be  about  the  die  of  a 
Scotch/ofTM/,  the  fiill  of  which,  dther 
of  rye  or  barley,  according  to  thdt 
abundance,  was  all  the  Governor  aU 
lowed  each  grown-up  person  for  the 
week.  The  Governor  also  et^joya  an 
alnxwt  exdudve  monopdy  of  all  teaa, 
cofi&e,  sttgsrs,  tobacco,  malt  and  m* 
rltuoua  liquors,  &c  &c.  for  which  be 
exchanges  the  natural  produce  of  the 
idands,  knitted  frocks,  stodungsi,  and 
caps,  salt  muttona,  tallow,  gooae  quills, 
feathery,  ind  dder  down ;  isd  all  of 
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which  be  dinom  of  to  thoie  free    tfaoe,  and  Fll  tpeak  to  die 
inhabitintt  who  em  afiMl  to  barter 
for  them  at  a  moat  extraTagant  iate^ 
rest* 

<*  As  for  me,*'  eondnued  the  honeit 
eooper,  who  gave  us  this  report,  **  he 
eaona  just  come  ower  me  sae  easily; 
for  betides  needing  me  in  my  Uwad 
odling,  I'm  as  weel  acqnant  wi'  the 
whalers  as  he  is  himsell ;  and  aa  I 
sometimes  gie  them  a  hand  wi'  their 
casks,  or  pilot  tliem  dear  o'  the  islands, 
I'm  sore  to  fm'  in  now  and  then  wi'  a 
bit  or  a  drap  o'  something  or  ither,  for 
whidi,  as  Im  no  behadden  to  him  a 
eingle  prin's  head,  ye  ken  he  has  nae« 
thing  to  say." 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  good 
friend,"  returned  I ;  "  for  certainly  it 
would  be  a  matter  exceedingly  irksome 


ZPee. 


Aa  I  saw  there  was  noUiiiig  cte  te 
it,  I  made  a  dieerfnl  aequieaceBce  hi 
the  honest  fellow's  request;  then,  ta« 
king  a  reneetful  kare  of  the  flood- 
natured  old  Parson,  we  went  diowly 
onwards,  leaving  Jerome  and  hiBD  ia 
dose  coDTenation* 

'^  Now,  upon  my  soul,  Trudc,"  cried 
Jem  Sutde,  as  soon  as  a  sharp  turn 
of  the  narrow  way  screened  us  from 
our  two  Tenerable  guides, ''  may  I  die 
if  I  don't  think  this  here  place  one  of 
the  most  hungry,  miserable  towoa  of 
all  I  erer  showed  face  in  before.  I'd 
not  stay  here  dther  for  lore  or  no- 
ney!" 

**  Belike  you  wouldn't,  Jem,"  re- 
plied I  ;—'<  but  what  wouldst  do,  lad. 


to  a  man  of  your  years  to  be  at  the    if  you  couldn't^-nar,  if  you  durat  no< 
"      'n  faith,     —ffo  to  anv  other  ?^ 


mercy  of  any  individual.  But  in  faith, 
Suttie,  we  must  be  on  the  move,  lad. 
I  hope  you'll  thank  the  worthy  par* 
Bon,  Jerome,  for  his  kindness,  and  if 

a  little  money *' 

"  Gudesake,  Maister  William,  din- 
na  mention  siller  again,  if  ve  hae  ony 
rmffd  for  me,"  cried  the  old  man  in 
A  hurried  Toioe— "  forgie  us,  he'd  be 
sae  sair  affh>iited  I  wad  never  hear 
the  end  o't; — besides,  consider,  my 
bonny  lad— for  I  am  sure  ye  kend  as 
weel  as  I  do— that  ^our  siller  is  of 
nae  use  here,  unless  it  be  to  look  at 
like  any  other  wesn's  playfair.<— But 
what's  a'  your  hurry,^ye're  no  for 
«ff,afeye?" 

*'  In  truth,  Jerome,  I'm  afraid  the 
Captain  will  be  out  of  aU  patience 
waitinff  for  us." 

**  The  Captain !— enuff  pens !"  da- 
culated  Jerome  pettishly. — **  Didma 
I  tdl  honest  Sergeant  Harberg,  as 
keeps  the  Govemor^s  yett,  whar  we 
were  gaun,  and  didna  he  fdthfull^ 
promise  me  to  dispatch  yin  o'  his 
young  chidds  for  us  the  moment  your 
Captain  began  to  move  ?  Come,  come, 
Maister  William,  111  take  nae  sic  half- 
legged  apologies  as  thae  ftae  ye ;  ye 
maun  just  eang  down  by  wi'  me,  and 
see  the  auld  wife  and  pretty  Hden,  as 
ye  ca'  her,  dse  they'll  never  forgie  me, 
and  will  be  fit  to  sby  me  as  soon  as 
yon  callant  tells  them  ye  were  ashore. 
Saul,  man,  you'd  certainly  never  think 
o'  gaun  awa  again  witlumt  breaking^ 
bread  wi' me?  I'm  sure  we  dinna  meet 
sae  often.  Come,  come,  nae  mair  o' sic 
aonaenst— gang  your  wa's  before  me 


— f:o  to  any  other 

"  Hang  myself,  to  be  sure,' 
ed  he  codly  ; — **  though  a  foOow 
would  need  to  exercise  some  little 
ingenuity  even  there,  since  the  de- 
vil a  tree,  or  indeed  anything  with  a 
leaf  on  it,  is  to  be  seen  m  this  dreary 
land  of  rock.— Is  there  really  no  grow- 
ing wood  in  these  idands,  Bill?^ 

**  None,  I  beUeve,  for  any  auch 
ful  purpose  aa  that,  Jem, 
I.  *'  Any  little  wood  they  need  is  all 
brought  ready  prepared  from  Dron- 
thdm  or  Bergen.  But  there  are  odier 
ways  of  taking  yoursdf  off  than  hang- 
ing, equdly  sented,  and  a  great  deu 
more  originaL  You  might  sode  jeo- 
der  black  rodcy  cHfis,  for  fnatanee, 
and  turning  you  a  stylish  awneiagt  in 
the  air  fr<mi  one  of  thdr  nameroos 
peaks,  the  moment  you  came  snuck 
to  the  bottom  you'd  fly  into  aa  aumy 
aplintera  as  a  bursting  bomb,  to  tlie 
great  admiration  of  the  sstonishwt 
crows  and  kitty  waikea  who  might  be 
atroliing  about,  who  would  mime- 
diatdy  set  to  work  on  your  fragmesta, 
and  gobble  them  up  tike  a  hen  pil- 
ing terley ;  or  you  might  take  the  wa- 
ter for  it,  Jem,  from  some  half-mast 
high  pinnacle,  and  affiird  exo^lcm 
nibbting  to  the  dog  and  cat  fidi,  who 
doubtl^  would  count  your  oarcaae, 
while  it  lasted,  a  sort  of  special  provi- 
dence." 

<'  Bah !  have  done  if  you  pleaae. 
Bill,"  cried  Suttie,  shuddering  with 
abhorrence  >—"  why,  mate,  you're 
enough  to  make  a  fellow  capsiap  hit 
stomadi." 
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Jl  v<Mee  iboivtiDg  most  boisterously 
behind  us  Here  put  an  end  to  farther 
parley,  and,  halting,  we  shouted  in  re^ 
(urn.  The  iact  was,  that  while  en- 
gaged in  laughter  and  larking,  we 
baa  gone  astray  in  the  endless  roulti* 
tude  of  traverse  turnings  and  wind* 
logs,  and  were  now  in  full  sail  in  a 
wrong  direction.  We  were  speedily 
joined  by  the  still  alert  veteran  cooper, 
completely  winded  with  his  run  over 
such  rascally  ground,  who,  as  soon  aa 
be  bad  recovered  himself  a  little,  has- 
lily  exdaimed^- 

*'  Od  preserve  me,  Maister  William, 
if  I  ha&a  thocht  you  d  hae  miiided 
the  way  hame,  deil  a  bane  o'  me  wad 
hae  letten  ye  stir  frae  my  side.  Saulj 
caUant,  this  is  no  the  way  ava,  ye're 
gaun  a  clean  ooiUrair  art." 

"  Oh,  in  faith,  likely  enough,  my 
frigid,"  replied  I, coolly,  "for  we  were 
more  busied  laughing  and  talking  than 
paying  the  smallest  attention  to  our 
course." 

"  Weel,  weel,  there's  no  muckk 
ill  done,"  rq^lied  Jerofoe,  cheerfully, 
"  and  I'm  ubco  thankfu'  I've  catched 
ye  sae  easily ; — ^for  I've  been  at  baroe, 
man,  thinking  ye  wad  be  there  before 
me,  and  the  twa  wom^n  creatures  are 
neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind  wi'  perfect 
craziness  to  see  you  sae  for  God's 
aake,  sirs,  oome  awa,  a^nd  follow  me 
back  again  as  fast  as  ve  can  bicker." 

We  accordingly  followed  the  nim- 
ble old  man  at  the  top  of  his  speed-— 
no  easy  matter,  in  faith,  in  sucn  exe- 
crable footpaths,— and  were  speedily 
housed  and  introduced  to  the  2Uwaea- 
jtic  assemblage  which  encircjed  .the 
,cheerful  blaaing  hearth  of  honest  Je** 
jwme  Yell.  My  reception,  though 
somewhat  moilerated  by  the  presence 
of  mjr  companions,  was  still  warm  and 
•affectionate  from  young  Helen  and  her 
brothers;  but  the  warm-hearted  old 
woman  scorned  all  restraint,  and  fold- 
ing her  maternal  arms  around  me,  she 
^ve  way  to  the  fulness  of  her  kindly  ' 
nature,  and  kissed  and  wept  over  me 
as  thongh  I  had  been  (he  elder  son  of 
4ier  boum.    Having  gently  disenga- 

fid  myself  from  her  lundly  embraoe, 
had  now  leisure  to  look  round  me, 
and  mark  with  wonder  the  alteratioa 
a  few  years  make  in  the  appearance 
of  young  people.  My  old  friend  Klaas, 
in  days  of^  yore  a  merry  lau^^iing  strip- 
ling of  Momus,  was  now  standing  b«- 
foce  me,  wiili  leather-apron  on,  a 
stronfT,  broad-KJiouldered,  burly  coop- 
Vol.  XXH. 


er.alreadyable  tofiUhlafather'sshoeft; 
whilst  his  pretty  sister,  whom  last  I 
had  seen  a  thin,  fragile,  beautiful  girl, 
was  now  in  all  the  bloom  of  buxom 
womanhood,  and  in  spite  of  her  bum- 
ble woollen  dress,  and  the  absence  of 
every  adventitious  aid  of  modern  em- 
belHshmeut,  still  as  lovely  and  charm- 
ing aa  ever.  Seating  tnc  blushing 
beauty  betwixt  me  and  my  comrade* 
Suttie,  who,  wil4  rogue  !  seemed  to  be 
smitten  to  the  keel-joint,  I  could  not 
help  whispering  in  his  ear,-^ 

"  Well,  Jem,  ar't  still  of  opinion 
you  would  haiig  yourself,  wer't  con^ 
demned  to  live  here  ?" 

"  Pshaw  1"  answered  he,  with  a  re- 
proachful look,  renewing  his  silent 
nlandishroents  and  attentions  to  yot^ng 
Helen,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 
him  tderably  well,  and  shrunk  from 
his  admiring  glances  with  the  most 
timid  and  modest  confusion.  Surely, 
aurely,  quoth  I  to  myself,  after  I  had 
watched  their  motions  for  a  little,  there 
is  a  language  existing  in  which  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  no  concern  ; 
since  here  is  a  fellow  whose  flattering 
tongue  is  at  present  useless,  but  whose 
former  ideas  of  out-door  misery  and 
wretchedness  have  witherin|^y  fled 
before  the  powerful  sunbeams  of  in« 
door  beauty,  and  the  prompt  nersua-^ 
siou  of  the  silent  language  of  the  eyes. 

While  mutual  inquiries  were  pass* 
ing  between  myself  and  the  brothel 
and  aister,  regarding  inaUers  past  and 
ffme,  honest  Jerome  and  his  happy 
housewife  had  not  been  idle.  In  a 
trice  their  homely  board  was  planted 
with  fried  fish,  boiled  eggs,  and  cold 
salt  mutton  ;  and  these,  accompanied 
with  store  of  excellent  ewe-milk,  rusk, 
and  soft  barley-bread,  of  old  Helen's 
own  manufacture,  formed  altogether 
n  repast  by  no  means  to  be  scouted  at, 
even  iu  a  more  genial  climate,  and  to 
which,  I  must  confess,  we  did  ample 
justice,  clearing  trencher  after  trench<« 
er,  with  a  celerity  that  put  all  doubts 
as  to  the  healthiness  of  our  stomachs  at 
ooroplete  denance,  and  at  length  made 
us  knock  off  from  sheer  shame.  The 
cooper,  finding  that  no  persuasions 
could  induce  us  to  another  rally,  now 
roae  and  led  us  all  into  his  little  coop- 
erage, while  tl)e  two  Helens  busied 
themrelves  in  deariag  away  the  wrecks 
of  our  repast.  Here,  after  showing  us 
his  various  implements  of  trade,  and 
fetliiigly  lamenting  the  great  loss  he 
and  h\n  familv  suptained  by  the  co»- 
'     4  V 
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tinnftnce  of  the  war,  which  prevented 
our  Greenlandmen  and  northern  tra- 
ders from  mnning  into  Thorsund  as 
they  had  formerl^r  done,  he  expressed 
his  wonder  that  it  still  should  conti- 
nue so  now  that  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. 

«  Very  true,  Jerome,"  said  I,  "  hut 
youll  tecollect  you  still  have  your 
privateers  and  numerous  row-hoats  in 
foil  activity,  and  better  skulking  places 
than  your  islands  for  such  rapacious 
gear  you'll  not  find  in  the  wide 
world.  It  is  the  fear  of  these  vermin^ 
my  old  boy,  that  frights  away  your 
customers." 

**  But  couldna  the  like  o'  your 
ship  hound  them  awa  in  a  crack, 
Maister  William,  and  keep  a'  place  as 
snod  and  safe  as  ye  please  ?  I  m  sure 
I'd  think  there  was  naething  easier." 

*'  Yon  may  think  so,  my  good 
friend,"  answered  I,  ''  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  nothing  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult. Your  islands  are  too  subject 
to  sudden  gusts  and  heavy  squalls  of 
the  most  destructive  wind,  ever  to  be 
much  coveted  for  anchorage  ground, 
and  the  sea-room  between  most  of 
them  is  so  narrow,  and  so  thickly  stud- 
ded with  rocks  and  ruin,  that  few  will 
choose  to  come  inside  who  have  the 
option  of  a  dear  sea  out.  In  truth, 
my  friend,  I  see  nothing  that  will  ever 
put  you  to  rights  but  a  peace  with  your 
%\A  and  best  friend,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain, — setde  that  point,  and  all  will 
go  well  with  you  again.  But  in  ikitb, 
my  friend,  I'm  prating  away  to  you 
here,  forgetful  of  everythmg, — we 
must  really  leave  you,  Jerome,  forthis 
time,  for  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  the 
Captain  should  come  down  to  the  boat 
and  find  us  amissing." 

*^  Lord's  sake,  man,  what's  a'  your 
hurry ! — surely  you  may  depend  upon 
what  the  honest  man  told  me  wi'  his 
ain  mouth,-— Klaas,  callant,  come  here 
and  help  me, — I'm  sure,  Maister  Wil- 
Ihim,  I  d  tak  your  word  for  a  greater 
matter, — tak  care,  laddie,  and  dinna 
mittleyourselK^  Just  draw  your  breath 
there  a  weegliff^  and  if  ye  maun  awa', 
ye  ken,  Maister  William,  it's  mair 
than  I  daur  to  keep  you." 

The  honest  feHow,  while  pronoun- 
cing these  scraps  of  sentences,  was  at 
the  same  time  busing  away,  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  son,  in  the  rapid  removal 
of  a  hugh  pUe  ef  staves,  firkins,  and 
other  small  casks,  which  had  visibly 
not  been  removed  before  for  a  great 
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lenf^  of  time.  Whilst  we  stood  won- 
dering what  all  this  fiurry  meant,  Je- 
rome had  worked  his  way  downwaids 
to  what  appeared  to  be  a  stone  settle, 
when,  producing  a  small  key,  he  open- 
ed a  very  ingeniously  concealed  locker, 
and  dragged  forth  to  the  light  a  porC- 
ly-sised  greybeard,  from  wludi  be  pco- 
oeeded  to  serve  us  with  a  horB  of  ex- 
cellently pure  Jamaica. 

*'  Tak  it  out,  Maister  William," 
cried  the  honest  cooper, ''  tak  it  out— 
it  vnnna  hurt  ye.  Juat  aax  year* 
auld  in  my  keepmg — ^how  mooy  mair 
before  that  I  dinna  ken ;  though  wed 
I  wot  your  Captain  winna  jpree  the 
like  o't  whar  he  is,  for  the  Govemor 
hasna  sie  a  cordial  in  a'  his  aught." 

**  Indeed,  my  good  fViend,  It  is  real- 
ly excellent  rum,"  said  I,  "  and  ac- 
tually a  shame  to  deprive  yeu  of  it,— 
yott'u  not  easily  replaee  a  eordiai  of 
that  onality." 

**  Majrbe  easier  than  you  imafrine, 
lad,"  cned  the  smiling  cooper,  wink- 
ing knowingly,  ''  though  we  maunna 
tell  a'  body  that.  But  it's  little  we  use 
o't,  I  wyte,  noo  that  the  bairntime's 

Sne,  excepting  as  a  medical,  or  sooe- 
ing  te  wash  down  a  kindly  wiah  ob 
our  high  feast-days." 

Indeed,  there  was  little  oecaaioD  te 
recommend  such  an  ar^de,  at  such  a 
moment,  even  had  it  becB  wone  than 
it  really  was.  The  horn  went  gaili 
round,  with  many  good  healtha  and 
kind  wishes  for  the  wel&re  and  piros- 
perity  of  honest  Jerome  and  aU  his 
family;  and  the  greybeard  having 
been  carefUly  replaced  in  ita  well-se- 
eured  dormitory,  and  the  caaka  and 
staves  restored  to  their  former  position, 
we  once  more  returned  to  toe  com- 
pany of  the  two  Helena,  whom  we 
found  sedukmsly  employed  at  their 
knitting-pins,  in  a  ccwner  of  the  ^lart- 
ment 

<'Oho  I"  cried  I,  seating  myself  be- 
side  young  Hdra, ''  so  you  are  busied 
with  a  seaman's  frock,  Helen«  laic 
for  me,  my  good  girl  ?" 

''  Oh  yes,  rej^ed  the  smiling  dam- 
ad,  blushing  deeply,  '^  if  you  will  pve- 
miae  to  wear  it  for  my  aake,— it  ia  very 
coarse,  Wooller,  bat  it  is  the  best  I 
have.  But,  lal  now  I  think  on't, 
you  muat  also  give  me  somethii^  to 
wear  for  your  sake,  you  know." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Helen,"  cried  I. 
laughing,  <'  for  that  is  hot  lair  playv 
Get  you  on  with  the  frock,  and  I  shall 
see  what  I  can  think  of  as  a  preeot 
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for  you,  whether  I  get  it  ot  not.  I 
expect  we  will  be  sshore  to-morrow, 
if  we  don't  go  off  before  that  time,  and 
I  shall  bring  it  along  with  me." 

*^  Ah,  me !"  said  the  engaging  bean* 
ty,  <'  do  you  really  leave  ua  so  soon  as 
Aat,Wooller?" 

**  Really,  my  dear  girl,  I  can't  tell 
you  when  we  go,"  returned  I,  '^  whe« 
ther  to-night,  to-morrow,  or  next  day 
— *but  we  come  back  again  for  the  gen* 
tlemen,  you  know,  and  I  will  bring 
my  keepsake  then." 

*'  And  how  long  will  that  be,  Wool- 
ler?" 

''  Why,  about  six  weeks,  Helen,  or 
probably  sooner." 

''  Oh,  what  a  long,  long  time  that 
is,  WooUer,"  sighed  the  lorely  girL 
**  I  shall  weary  sadly  before  that  dis- 
tant day  arriyes." 

"  Oh  fie,  Helen !"  cried  I,  "  you 
mustn't  weary.  You  must  work  very 
diligently,  and  have  a  great  many  m 
these  frocks  all  ready  for  us, — and  mo« 
ther  must  have  a  great  number  of 
stockings  ready  for  us  also,  and  we 
will  buy  them  all  from  you,  and  from 
no  one  else." 

'*  Will  you  indeed,  WooUer?— 
w^,  that  will  be  so  nicel"  cried  the 

At  this  instant  a  good-looking  young 
fisllow  burst  jn  upon  us,  and  told  us  the 
aergeant  hadaent  him  tosay,  the  com- 
pany were  breaking  up ;  and  I  could 
not  nelp  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  me  in  the 
most  favourable  manner,  as  I  sat  along- 
side of  the  young  beauty.  However, 
J  had  no  time  for  conjecture,  and 

rrag  to  my  feet  in  an  instant,  when 
old  woman,  taking  me  aside,  whis- 
pered me,  with  true  motherly  pride, 
that  the  youngster  was  Helens  in- 
tended bridegroom,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  marri^  as  soon  as  the  materials 
arrived  for  building  them  a  cottage. 
This,  to  me,  was  enough ;  I  immedi- 
ately went  up  to  the  young  fellow, 
and,  shaking  him  warmlv  by  tne  hand, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  blushing 
maiden,  wished  him  much  joy. 

*'  Hout,  tout,  Maister  William," 
cried  the  laughing  old  man ; ''  bae  ye 
.got  that  length  already  ?  Weel,  weel, 
it  is  a'  yae  woo-— although  I  intended 
to  tell  ye  naething  about  it  till  we  had 
mair  time.  But  tnae  women  creatures 
■can  keep  deil  hate ;  and  ye  micht  as 
weel  expect  a  coal-riddle  to  baud  in, 
AS  yin  0  them  to  keep  a  secret." 


T»l 

**  I  shall  hear  more  of  this,  I  hope, 

to-morrow,  Jerome — ^meantime,  good- 
bye." Then,  taking  a  hasty  farewell 
of  the  kind  old  woman,  a  more  tender 
and  warm  one  of  the  lovely  Helen  and 
her  intended,  we  took  the  shortest  way 
to  the  beach,  under  the  guidance  of 
honest  Klaas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
us  in  sight  of  the  boat,  shook  hands, 
and  parted*  The  gentlemen,  accom- 
panied by  the  Grovemor,  came  down 
with  the  Cantain  to  the  beach.  They 
were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  seemea 
to  have  heightened  the  joy  of  once 
more  treading  terra  firma  in  an  extra 
cup  of  wine.  After  a  few  merry  re« 
marks  at  parting,  the  Captain  leaped 
Into  the  gig,  and  with  the  words 
"  Good  night,  gentlemen — I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
all  well  to-morrow,  before  I  go,  he 
waved  his  hand  and  sat  down,  a  sig- 
nal which  Suttie  immediately  obeyed, 
by  taking  the  sweep,  which  conveyed 
us  swiftly  from  the  shore. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  all 
on  board ;  and  here  a  new  scene  open-  • 
ed  upcm  us — ^for  the  natives,  attracted 
alike  by  the  novelty  of  a  war  vessel 
Iving  at  anchor  before  their  town,  and 
tne  nospitable  manner  in  which  a 
number  of  their  neighbours  had  been 
treated,  had  pushed  off  in  uncom- 
mon numbers,  and  not  only  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  species  of  market  of 
their  native  commodities  of  seal- skin 
frocks  and  trowsers,  a  curious  species 
of  sheep-skin  sandals  or  slippers,  with 
worsted  frocks,  stocking!*,  and  caps  of 
every  dimension  and  size ;  but  a  great 
majority  of  them,  who  had  nothing  to 
barter,  earned  the  good- will  of  all 
hands,  by  exhibiting  their  children* 
cleanly  washed  and  rigged  out  in  all 
their  galas,  or  the  beauty  of  their  own 
voices  and  the  dexterity  of  their  heels. 
Hence,  the  first  object  which  attract- 
ed the  Captain's  notice  when  he  reach- 
ed the  gunnel  of  the  vessel,  was  a  large 
party  of  both  sexes  of  the  natives, 
yoimg  and  old,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  and  a  crowded  audience 
seated  on  the  booms,  by  performing 
various  dances  to  the  choral  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  which,  being  tolera- 
bly fairly  intermixed,  had  a  very  plea- 
sing efiect.  They  dance  in  circles, 
holding  each  other  by  the.  hands,  and 
at  every  little  interval,  throw  the 
outer  leg  in  the  air,  with  a  dexterity 
and  exactness  to  time  not  inferior  to 
.any  of  our  manual  movements  in  tji^e 
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military  exercise ;  and  the  agility  dis- 
played in  these  dances  by  some  very 
old  men  and  women,  together  with 
their  merry  faces,  and  simple  yet  en- 
livening choruses,  gave  the  whole  deck 
a  joyous  appearance,  at  once  exhilara- 
ting and  humorous.  The  Captain,  at 
all  tiiius  pleased  with  innoctnt  mirth, 
now  that  he  was  a  little  heated  with 
wine,  was  in  famous  trim  for  en- 
tering into  the  full  spirit  of  the  sport ; 
and  ordering  his  servant  on  deck  with 
the  necessaries,  he  was  so  liberal  of 
his  gro?,  his  cheese,  and  his  biscuit, 
that  the  amusements  went  on  with 
redoubled  vigour.  The  parents  next 
presented  their  children  to  his  notice; 
and  the  good  fellow,  who  gets  a  high 
uiime  for  his  correct  notions  of  the 
beautiful,  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
rapturous  admiration, — but  sinking 
his  dignity  all  in  a  moment,  he  snatch- 
ed the  little  totterers,  lovely  as  embo- 
died cherubs,  up  in  his  arms,  and 
nearly  worried  them  with  kisses.  In- 
deed, the  observation  of  the  manners 
'  of  these  islanders  is  altogether  a  treat. 
They  are  happy  and  contented  in  the 
midst  of  what  we  would  name  misery 
and  famine ;  and  the  present  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  an  English  or  Scotch  pau- 
per would  throw  from  them  with  con- 
tempt, draws  a  lustre  from  their  eyes, 
and  a  smile  from  their  benutiful  faces, 
which  is  truly  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
the  alniost  general  superlative  beauty 
of  the  human  countenance  amongst 
these  people,  is  both  wonderful  and 
astonishing ;  and  I  can  safely  say, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
never,  in  all  my  life,  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  have  I  seen  more 
pretty  faces  in  such  a  small  compass, 
than  during  my  short  visit  to  the 
wretched  hovels  of  Thorsund.  Having 
thus  lauded  their  beauty,  however,  I 
am  afraid  I  have  finished  the  catalogue 
of  their  personal  attractions.  The  dress 
of  both  men  and  women  is  grotesque  in 
the  extreme ;  and  being  entirely  form- 
ed of  the  native  wool  of  their  own 
mnnufacture,  and  more  adapted  for 
shielding  their  bodies  from  the  keen 
air  and  almost  constant  fog  and  drizzle 
of  their  unsteady  climate,  than  show- 
ing thdr  natural  graces  of  person,  the 
shape  in  the  lower  extremities  of  boUi 
sexes  thug  acouires  a  sort  of  broad- 
bottomed  standard  in  young  and  old, 
so  apt  to  generate  the  most  ludicrons 
ideas  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
more  fashionable,  but  less  beiuti^l, 


prototypes  in  the  neiglibotirbood  of 
Haarleni  Meer.  Moreover,  thti  mamm 
woollen  dress  of  thcira  is  fv  frmn 
being  favourable  to  cleanliness ;  and 
we  smiled  at  not  a  few  of  oor  gallant 
young  admirtrs  of  the  softer  aex,  wh«« 
they  described  themselves  as  beiof^ 
strongly  attracted  to  a  f/^e.<i-/ffe  with 
some  lovely  yoang  dancer,  ami  ai 
strongly  repelled  frotn  the  wiriicd-ftr 
embrace,  by  the  detemiiiied  bostilitj 
of  their  olfactory  nerves.  Then,  gra- 
cious Heaven  I  think  of  a  beatiteotta 
angel-faccil  bride  dressed  in  wooUen  ! 
— her  smock,  thirty  petticoats,  bod- 
dice,  jacket,  and  neck-frill,  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  strong-ameUinj?  ar- 
ticle, very  little  altered  from  the  hour 
it  was  scissored  from  the  ahivering 
animal's  back,  excepting  the  trifling 
operation  of  giving  it  a  slijfbt  diversity 
of  colours,  by  means  of  dye-stuffs  !— 
Faugh !  this  very  crrcumstance  is  mora 
than  enoup;h  to  pall  any  stomal  be- 
neath the  strength  of  a  natiTe  Hot- 
tentot's. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  tfie 
dance  and  the  song  were  still  kept  afive 
with  unabated  vigour  and  spirit ;  ftr 
no  sooner  was  one  party  kiM>cked  op, 
than  a  fresh  one  instantly  took  iheb 
place,  equally  zealous  to  excel  and  re- 
ceive the  noisy  plaudits  of  their  merry 
audience,  who  rewarded  them  so  hi 
berally.  For  my  own  part,  I  frankly 
confess,  such  was  the  noveltv  of  the 
jovial  exhibition,  I  stood  a  delighted 
spectator  of  these  uncouth  sports,  tui- 
til  the  bell  struck  four — a  number 
which,  as  I  had  the  middle  watch, 
startled  me  not  a  little,  for  the  stm  wat 
still  above  the  horizon,  fkr  declined, 
no  doubt,  but  still  shining  Instroudj, 
and  his  unaccustomed  appearance  at 
that  hour  had  completely  outwitted 
me  of  two  hours  sleep.  My  cogi- 
tations on  this  ctirions  circmnstance 
were  very  brief,  for  ray  day's  excur- 
sion had  somewhat  fkUgacd  rae.  I 
went  directly  below ;  in  a  minute  af» 
ter  I  was  snug  in  my  hammock ;  and 
in  defiance  of  their  allemand  pittn- 
cing,  and  the  unceasing  peals  of  lau^i« 
ter  and  applause  they  elicitied,  I  wat 
^>eedily  asleep. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfliat,  ac- 
cording to  previous  orders,  havinff  teen 
my  fancy  men  into  the  gig,  whien  was 
hauled  up  alongside,  I  went  down  to 
the  cabin  to  inform  my  comwandcr 
we  were  all  ready. 

"  Very  well,  lYuck/  ntd  the  Cap. 
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uin,  "just  wait  outoitle  a  moment, 
awl  I'll  accompany  you.  Are  the  gen- 
tlemen on  deck  ? 

"  Yes,  your  hofnour,"  replied  L 

"  Ah,  that's  good,"  continued  the 
spirited  officer,  surreying  hit  appear* 
ance  in  a  splendid  mirror.  "  How  la 
the  wind.  Truck?" 

"  North  and  by  weat,  your  honour 
-HI  fine  smart  breese,"  answered  I. 

•*  Better  and  better,  my  lad,  if  it 
kee^  steady,"  continued  he. — "  I 
say,  Truck,  lay  hold  of  .ny  greatcoat, 
there — never  mind  it  at  present— call 
my  fellow,  Joe,  there — ^miat  does  he 
make  of  these  brushes? — ^but  avast, 
my  Iftd,  Tre  got  them,  nerer  mind. 
Tke  beautifvt  maid  T adore  /*  Warbled 
he,  while  using  the  brushes  with  infl<« 
mtc  dexterity.  **Now  I  think  I'll  do. 
I  say,  Joe,  see  and  get  this  cabin  in 
erder,  for  at  present  it's  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens. — Have  you  the  greatcoat. 
Truck? — ay — Lay  out  my  things,  Joe, 
111  be  on  lioard  i^n  in  the  eourse  of 
a  few  hours.— FoUow  me.  Truck  ;"— 
and  away  we  went  up  the  companion* 
ladder. 

I  shall  not  bother  you  with  the  ce« 
remonial  of  a  Captain  leaving  his  ship^ 
but  at  once  land  both  you  and  him  m 
safety  on  the  bleak  rocky  beach  of  the 
town  of  Thorsund.  Having  jumped 
ashore,  he  immediately  directed  hit 
eourse  to  the  Governor's  house,  fol- 
lowed as  usual  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant carrying  his  greatcoat,  and  once 
more  encountered,  at  the  barrier-gate, 
the  sandy-coloured  bearded  fellow, 
who,  giving  his  harpoon-halbert  look* 
ing  weapon  an  awkwanl  toss  in  the 
air,  directly  stood  as  erect  and  stiff  as 
a  handspike  while  we  passed  liim.  I 
immediately  made  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  on  which  I  beat  a  flouri^ 
with  my  fists  that  would  not  have  dis- 
honoured the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman's gentleman  in  any  part  of  all 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  door 
was  suddenly  and  passionately  thrown 
open,  and,  no  doubt  unused  to  such  a 
mhionable  announcement,  out  strut- 
ted tiie  terrific  sergeant,  armed  with 
Ilia  ctne  of  authority,  his  filthy  orange- 
coloured  mustachioB  forioed  outwania 
as  fiercely  as  a  torn  cit's,  and  hia  head 
ereeted  much  in  the  manner  of  a  0ooee 
At  defiance.  It  was  impossible  to  seep 
from  smiling  at  the  pompositv  of  thia 
bulky,  ill-made,  wonted^clad  man  of 
authority,  and,  in  truth,  in  any  other 
quarter  I  woukl  htve  langhcd  onu 


right ; — but  as  it  was,  I  contented  my- 
self with  silently  pointing  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who  had  halted  to  examine  some- 
thing or  other  that  took  his  fancy, 
and  then  gave  him  the  gre^itcoat  to 
carry  into  the  house.    This  hint  was 
sufficient ;  with  all  the  fawning  servi- 
lity of  a  native  Dane,  the  fellow's  ^be- 
haviour was  altered  in  an  instant* 
Banishing  the  frown  from  his  saffron- 
coloured  visage,  and  endeavouring  with 
all  hia  might  to  fix  a  smile  m  its 
place,  he  smoothed  down  his  erected 
raustachios,  and  stood  with  his  bear- 
skin cap  in  hand  before  you'd  have 
aaid  Jack  Robinson ;  and  then  aa  the 
portly  commander  slowly  approached 
him,  he  made  as  much  cringing  and 
grimace  as  ever  frightened  roaniel  ex- 
hibited before  the  uplifted  whip  of 
his  surly  gamekeeper.    The  Captain^ 
whatever  he  might  think,  took  no  no- 
tice of  this  exemplary  humility,  but 
ordering  me  to  stop  a  few  minutes, 
walked  gravdy  into  the  house,  follow* 
ed  by  this  major-domo  of  the  Gover- 
nor's, who,  either  classing  me  on  the 
same  level  of  his  usufll  customers, 
who  are  never  allowed  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  this  door  of  authority,  or 
out  of  a  jpieoe  of  paltry  ill-nature 
fbr  my  high-sounding  announcement, 
slammed  the  door  very  unoourteously 
in  my  &ce,  leaving  me  to  count  my 
fingers  outside,  or  arouse  myself  as  I 
might    I  was  not  a  little  nettled  at 
this  spedmen  of  Danish  courtesy,  yet 
as  there  was  no  sentry,  nor  auydiing 
to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  those  prohi- 
bitory morsels  of  consolation,  which 
gravdy  intimate  that  man-traps  and 
apring-guns  patiently  await  your  arri- 
val, to  convmce  your  limM  or  over 
curious  carcase  that  you  tread  forbid- 
den ground,  I  resolved  to  seize  the 
E resent  opportunity  to  make  myself 
etter  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  seat  of  power.  Pahaw !  it  was  all 
in  my  eye!— -With  my  usual  good 
luck,  I  had  not  gone  ten  paces  on  my 
intended  survey,  when  the  Captain 
called  to  me  from  a  little  latticed  win- 
dow, and  telling  me  hia  stay  would 
Hkelv  exceed  a  oonnle  of  hours,  or- 
derea  me  down  to  tne  boat  to  await 
his  return.    This  vras  no  more  than 
what  I  had  expected,  and  indeed  was 
prepared  to  make  use  of ;  so  taking 
my  leave,  off  I  set,  on  my  return  to 
the  beach,  at  a  good  round  pace,  where 
leaving  a  hand  to  tske  diurge  of  the 
boat,  and  getting  hold  of  my  eompa- 
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iHons,  we  immediately  made  the  beat 
of  our  way  for  the  habitation  of  honest 
Jerome  YelL 

The  old  cooper  and  his  wife  received 
us  with  their  accustomed  kindness^ 
and  young  Helen>  evidently  bent  on 
attracting  notice,  had  bestowed  more 
than  ordinary  pains  that  morning  in 
decorating  her  person  with  all  the  va- 
rious colours  and  nic-nacks  her  native 
wool  had  ever  appeared  in.  The  lovely 
girl  received  us  with  her  pretty  face 
completely  sufiused  with  a  charming 
hhxsk,  and  as  I  saluted  her,  the  fine 
ftank  smile  with  which  she  welcomed 
me  to  her  father's  house  gave  a  lustre 
to  her  pretty  blue  eyes  that  was  abso- 
lutely bewitching.  After  a  little  talk 
with  the  old  people,  youn^  Helen^ 
timidly  approaching  me,  reminded  me 
with  mat  naivete  of  my  promised 
keepsake. 

*'  Aha,  my  dear  girl,  d'ye  board  in 
that  quarter  ?"  cried  I,  laughing,  and 
pulling  her  down  alongside  of  me; 
**  well,  I  did  remember  my  promise, 
Helen,  and  here  it  is,  the  fiasniest  af« 
fiur  ever  you  clapped  eyes  on." 

I  then  ]>ulled  from  my  breast  pocket 
m  large  silk  Belcher  kerchief  I  had 
seldom  worn,  which  directly  unfold- 
ing, I  carelessly  threw  over  her  shoul- 
ders. The  happy  creature  absolutely 
*6creamed  with  delight ;  and  snatching 
it  from  her  neck,  ran  first  to  her  fa- 
&er  and  then  to  her  mother  with  it, 
pointing  out  to  them  with  much  exul- 
tation, the  fineness  of  its  fabric,  and 
praising  its  gUring  colours  to  the  skies. 
I  insisted  she  should  wear  it  after  our 
fashion;  and  after  a  little  innocent 
coquetry  and  resistance,  I  succeeded 
in  replacing;  it  on  her  shoulders,  cross- 
ing it  on  her  bosom,  and  tying  it  be- 
hind. In  truth,  the  immediate  im- 
provement in  her  appearance  was  so 
^enr  perceptible,  that  not  only  myself 
ana  companions,  but  the  girl's  own 
father  and  mother,  lauded  the  change, 
and  did  it  so  extravagantly  seemingly, 
that  the  blushing  beauty,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  overcome  her  confusion, 
fjEurly  ran  out  of  the  house.  This  de- 
sertion at  the  moment  excited  little 
else  than  a  laugh.  We  sat  and  chat- 
ted with  the  <3d  couple  about  olden 
•tiroes  and  the  expected  marriage  very 
merrily— once  more  partook  of  the 
•contents  of  the  greybeard — and  thus 
whiled  away  the  time  until  the  last 
^minute  of  our  stay,  in  the  momentary 
expectation  of  seeing  the   laughing 
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beauty  burst  in  apon  us.  Id  this, 
however,  we  were  disappointed.  The 
old  people  now  set  off  in  seardi  of  her, 
and  returned  as  they  came—she  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Seeing  nothing 
else  for  it,  therefore,  and  our  time 
being  fully  expired,  it  was  not  with- 
out exhibiting  considerable  chagrin, 
that  I  at  last  reluctantly  rose,  and  af- 
ter reminding  the  honest  folks  of  the 
expected  frocks  and  stockings  on  ny 
return,  I  bade  them  farewell  for  a 
time.  We  did  so,  however^  and  walk- 
ed alowly  down  to  the  beach. 

''  Now,  upon  ro^  soul,  BiU,"  cried 
Jem  Suttie,  laughing,  "  that  young, 
merry,  fancy-article  of  yours  is  a  cle» 
ver  wench,  and  by  far  too  deep  for 
you ;  for  there's  never  a  girl  within 
ran^  of  Sallyport  could  have  done  the 
business  deaner.— Ha,  ha,  ha  !«-How 
cursedly  dismal  you  look^  mate,  now 
she  has  proved  yon  a  complete  flat— a 
very  holiday  cake,  in  faith,  that's  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  Had  it  bea 
any  gay  story  of  mine,  my  lads,  as  you 
all  knows  it  were  not,  I'd  made  nil 
after  her  the  moment  she  cut,  like  a 
hero,  let  her  scud  to  whatever  comer 
she  loved  best ;— for  may  I  die.  Bill, 
if  I  don't  think  the  Uttle,  laug^iing, 
blue*eyed  hussy  meant  you  aa  much. 
Always  remember  you,  my  Imive  fel- 
low, the  merry  stave  old  canny  Shidds 
(^  the  afterguard  sings— 

^  It  is  an  old  proverb — I*ve  often  heard  it 

told. 
He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  iLaD  noc 

when  he  wold.'  ♦' 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  left  ho- 
nest Jerome's  home  considerably  dia- 
grined — ^it  wss  still  stirring  in  my  bo- 
som, when  Suttie's  witty  allosioii 
roused  it  at  once  into  the  utmost  indif- 
nation — 

'<  And  is  it  possiUe,"  cried  I,  lull- 
ing and  looking  him  sternly  in  the 
face,  "  that  companion  of  mine  cmi 
harbour  such  rascally  thou^ta  of  xut 
as  you  have  uttered  F— Oh,  for  shame, 
Suttie,  for  shame! — Ever  recollect, 
shipmate  of  mine,  of  whom  yo>a  are 
talking,  before  you  allow  your  tongue 
such  unseemly  liberties.  Recollect  von 
allude  to  a  young,  a  beautifbl,  ana  an 
innocent  girl,  who  ia  the  daughter  of 
very  dear  friends  of  mine— of  ftienda 
whom  I  not  only  highly  respect,  bnt 
to  whose  hospitality  and  kindnm  f 
am  under  very  heavy  obligations.  If 
you  must  be  witty,  mate,  yoa  rdH 
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oblige  me  by  keeping  such  filthy  nib« 
bish  for  the  filthier  drabs  ot  your 
favourite  Sallyport,  for  may  I  perish 
if  I'll  allow  j^ott  to  throw  mud  oa  the 
spotless  punty  of  sweet  little  Helen 
Yell  witn  impunity  I — If  you  do,  by 
Saint  George,  I  can  tell  you,  mate, 
you  may  look-out  for  the  consequent 
ces." 

"  Hey  day  !"  cried  the  unabashed 
Suttie,  <'  what  the  devil  of  a  nitty  we 
are  in  about  nothing  1 — Sallyport 
drabs— filthy  rubbish-HEUid  a  threat- 
ened quilting,  all  in  a  single  breath  !•— 
by  the  powers  of  war,  &at  is  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Were  we 
inclined  to  fish  for  a  quarrel  as  an- 
xiously as  some  folks,  mayhap  they 
might  find  us  every  whit  as  good  stuff 
as  themselves ;  but  I  cau't  say  Tm  in 
the  vein  at  present,  and  thoff  I  were, 
I  hope  I  have  more  respect  for  my  bade 
and  my  good  name  than  to  lift  my  fists 
to  my  superior  on  duty — I  knows  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  my  lad." 

Our  companions  now  interposed, 
and  after  some  trifling  concessions  on 
each  side  we  shook  hands. 

*^  I  confess,  shipmates,"  said  I, 
"  that  I  was  very  warm,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it,  regarding  the  decent  folks  so 
sincerely  as  1  do.  And  then  such  a 
gross  indignity  thrown  on  the  inno- 
cent lovely  girl !" 

'^  fiy  the  liord  Harry,  mates,"  re- 
sumed the  invincible  Suttie,  with  much 
meek  gravity,  <'  if  I  don't  think  Bill 
has  grown  a  Methody  on  our  hands  all 
en  a  snddenty ;  and,  depend  on't,  well 
all  have  to  scrape  our  tongues>  and 
wash  our  mouths  well  with  salt  water, 
before  well  ever  be  able  again  to  have 
any  talk  with  him.  But  Jet  us  over- 
haul the  matter  coolly,  Bill— for  I 
meant  you  no  ofience— and  these  our 
|>ells  shall  judge  between  us.  Prav 
what  the  deuce  have  I  said,  after  all 
the  fracaw  you've  made  on't,  but  a 
few  simple  words  to  keep  up  the  lark, 
and  make  you  laugh  ?  I  knows  as  well 
aa  you  can  tell  me,  for  I've  seen  it  with 
my  own  good  daylights,  that  you  have 
A  very  great  regard  for  yon  two  merry 
•Id  codgers ;  and  how,  I'd  like  to  ask 
your  grave  worship,  can  you  show 
your  regard  better,  than  bv  loving, 
and  loving  dearly,  yon  little  laughing, 
bell-bottomed  article  of  a  daughter  of 
theirs  ?  For  my  own  part  I  can't  see 
it ;  and  indeed  I  think  still,  it  is  the 
•nly  proper  way  you  could  show  it. 
But  I  strongly  suspect,  mates,  that  it 
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ain't  any  nonsense  of  mine  altogether 
that  is  rousing  our  spleen  so  at  pre^ 
sent.  There  is  such  a  thing,  mind 
me,  as  a  half-guinea  Belcher  in  the 
wind^-and  there  is  also  such  a  thing, 
as  cutting  one's  stick,  and  receiving 
the  never  a  single  thank  ye  fmr  it-^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha! — Bill,  you  may  storm 
and  look  as  cruel,  my  jewel,  as  best 
likes  you ;  but  again  I  say  it  was  » 
devilish  dean-done  trick — upon  my 
soul,  mates,  never  in  dl  my  life  saw  a^ 
better." 

"  Belay,  belay,  Jem,"  growled  I, 
with  ill- concealed  chagrin, ''  for  your 
noisy  talk  gets  ver^  disagreeable.  If 
you  find  it  impossible,  mate,  to  keep 
your  tongue  within  the  bounds  of  de- 
cent dviiity,  I  can  very  well  dispense 
with  your  company." 

"Well,  well,  I'm  done,  mate," 
cried  the  merry  wag ;  "  for  since  you 
fed  so  cursedly  sore  on  that  bit,  fiur 
from  wishing  to  run  yon  down,  my 
brave  fellow,  I'll  rather  give  it  a  dotdile 
hitch  for  a  time ;  although,  you  may 
safdy  swear,  I  shall  have  n>any  a  good 
lark  about  this  here  same  fancy  Bd- 
cher  of  yours  before  I  die. — But,  mj 
eye  I  what  do  I  see  ? — look  here,  mates, 
look  here !"  cried  the  madcap,  hdting 
before  us,  at  a  smart  turn  of  the  rood 
which  looked  directly  down  on  the 
besch. — "  May  I  die,  boys,  if  yonder 
isn't  Biirs  fancy  girl,  Bdcher  and  all, 
along  with  some  round  dozen  of  other8> 
all  larking  with  Alick  Murray ! — Ah^ 
Alick's  a  lucky  dog,  and  will  tip  them 
the  blarney  in  style. — Come,  you 
rogues,  let's  have  a  run  for  it — we'll 
have  such  rare  fun  you  Can't  think  1" 

We  were  now  on  the  open  beach> 
and  taking  a  squint  towaras  the  Go- 
vernor's house,  I  saw  the  Captain  and 
his  company  standing  in  conversation 
at  the  gate,  appaiently  about  taking 
leave.  I  immeoiatdy  called  to  Suttie 
and  the  rest  to  put  them  on  dieir 
guard. 

"  Bah  I"  cried  the  giddv  fellow, 
"  Where's  the  mighty  harm,  I  wonder, 
in  toying  a  bit  with  a  pretty  girl  ?— 
none  in  the  varsal  worid*  The  skip* 
per  is  too  good  a  fdlow  not  to  like 
such  a  lark  devilish  wdl  himsdf— and 
as  for  the  others.  Bill,  why  you  knows 
they  are  only  passengers,  as  a  feUow 
needn't  care  a  straw  for.  But  like  it 
or  dislike  it,  my  boys,  if  none  on  you 
volunteers,  here  I  coes  mysdf— I 
ihan't  have  such  another  opportunity 
of  tasting  their  sweet  lips  in  a  hurry, 
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know^-^Come  onnrou  jolly  dogs  !— 
eome  <m,  all  on  ye  r 

So  saying,  away  bounded  the  livdy 
rogue  at  his  utniott  speedy  and  was 
soon  in  the  middle  of  the  astonished 
females,  whom  he  instantly  began  to 
hug  and  salute  in  such  a  rude  and 
boisterous  manner,  as  put  them  all  in« 
stantly  to  flight,  screaming  as  they  ran 
in  die  most  terrified  manner. 

As  soon  as  Suttie  hrd  left  us,  I 
quickened  my  pace,  both  with  the 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  clamour 
ere  the  Captain  came  down,  and  of 
protecdng  young  Helen  from  his  rude- 
ness. I  could  easily  distinguish  her 
by  the  Belcher  which  she  still  wore, 
and  beheld,  with  infinite  satisfaction, 
tibat  after  having  eluded  Suttie,  she 
was  now  running  right  to  meet  me, 
having  far  outstripped  all  her  com- 
panions. I  hastened  to  meet  the  dear 
panting  girl,  and  as  we  neared  eadi 
other,  wkh  terror  strongly  marked  on 
her  crimsoned  countenance,  she  slack- 
cned  her  pace,  apparently  considerinff 
on  which  side  she  would  dart  to  avoid 
me,  when  I  called  out  to  her  in  my 
gayest  manner — 

«  Helen— Helen  Yell !— you  are 
ntrely  not  going  to  run  away  from  me, 
child?" 

''  Ah,  dear  WooUer!  is  it  indeed 
you— <hen  I  sm  safe  fhnn  that  very 
wild  man !"  and  as  she  said  this,  she 
ran  breathlessly  towards  me,  and  threw 
herself  into  my  open  arms. 

Ye  gods !  this  was  a  moment  worth 
a  whole  age  of  common  see-saw  life ! 
-fondly  I  embraced  the  dear  blush- 
ing girl— old  Jerome's  brightest  orna- 
ment, and  the  pride  of  Helen  Baga — 
and  seating  her  beside  me  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mass  of  rock,  I  soothed  away 
her  fem,  and  tenderly  inquired  why 
she  had  left  us  so  suddenly,  and  never 
returned  to  bid  me  fareweU. 

*'  Ah,  Wootter,"  implied  the  lovely 
ffirl,.  hanging  her  head  and  blushing 
deeply  as  she  spoke, ''  k  was  exceed- 
ing nanghtv  of  me  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
very  eorry  for  it ;— but  I  fek  hurt  and 
tenibly  ashamed  at  the  time,  for  I 
tbou^t  you  were  all  a-fboling  of  me, 
and  that  made  me  glad  to  run  away. 
Tet  I  only  ran  round  to  father's  bade 
door,  where  I  both  heard  and  saw  aU 
that  passed.  Oh,  hor-  sorry  I  was, 
WooJler,  when  you  rose  to  go  away, 
without  saying  a  wcnrd  of  farewell ; — 
my  heart  smote  me  for  beii^  so  un- 
grateful to  you,— so,  without  telling 
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father  or  modier  any  ^nng  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  directly  took  another  road,  and 
came  down  with  a  few  of  my  compa- 
nions to  ask  vour  fom  veness,  and  to  bid 
vou  farewell.  Indeed,  I  did,  dear  Wool- 
ler ;  and  1  was  waithig  very  patinitly 
for  your  coming,  when  that  wild, 
wicked  man  came  running  down  upon 
us,  and  spoilt  alL  You  are  not  angry 
with  me  now,  Wooller,  are  you?" 

The  concluding  question  was  asked 
with  such  a  timid,  tremulous  sim- 
plicity, that  I  could  hardly  forbear 
snatching  the  lovely  querist  to  my  bo* 
som.    As  it  was  1  gaily  replied— 

"  Ansry  with  you,  Helen  J— Oh, 
no,  my  dear  girl,  I  never  can  be  angry 
with  you,  now  that  you  bduved  so 
very  nandsomely  as  to  oome  down 
thus  far  to  bid  me  farewelL" 

*'  And  when  do  you  return  again, 
Wooller?" 

'Mn  six  or  seven  weeks,  Helen,  if 
God  ^res  us  aU,  we  intend  to  oome 
back  for  uur  gentlefolks.  I  hope,  mj 
good  girl,"  added  I,  smiling,  '*  I  shan  t 
be  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what,  Wooller  ?"  said 
the  artless  girl,  looking  me  composed- 
ly in  the  face. 

"  For  your  wedding,  Helen,"  re- 
plied I  gaily.  '*  Nay,  my  dear  girl, 
don't  blush,  for  I  shall  say  no  more 
at  this  time;  only  if  I  dumld  gel 
ashore  anywhere  I  shall  try  and  get 
you  something  or  other  to  wear  for  mj 
sake, — so  remember  to  have  my  inek 
ready.  But  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I  see  the  Captain  and  his 
gentlemen  coming.  Farewell,  Hden, 
farewell  and  be  a  good  girl  until  1 
see  you  again." 

**  FwrewcU,  dear  WooQer,  &re  thtt 
weU  !"  sidled  die  beautif^  young 
creature,  the  tears  flaibing  in  ho*  love- 
ly blue  eyes ;  "  and  may  God  shidd 
you  from  all  harm,  and  from  all  the 
wicked  spirits  of  ^e  deepl  I  shall 
mention  you  in  my  praters,  WooUer* 
morning  and  evemng — indeed  I  shaD 
—and  so  will  father  and  mother  also. 
Farewell^  farewell" 

"  Farewell,  then,  pretty  Helen!— 
and  may  God  Almighty  bloK  thee  and 
all  thy  house !" 

"  Amen,  dear  Wooller !— fsrewelL* 

With  a  tender  salute  I  tow  myself 
from  her,  and  hurried  forward  to- 
wards rile  boat,  where  I  found  aB 
right,  and  ray  oompauionsalready  seat* 
ed  ready  for  a  start.  The  Captain 
soon  joined  us,  and  luiving  previously 
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taken  leare  of  Iub  friends  he  merely 
wared  his  hand,  and  we  shoved  off. 

"  Now,  ain't  you  a  set  of  very  pretty 
bdiaTcd  fellows/'  said  the  Captain, 
as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  clear  of  the 
beach,  "  to  be  frolicking  and  lark  ng 
with  your  idle  wenches  in  open  day- 
light, and   affirontinff  me  and    my 
fnends  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor, 
and  all  his  inhabitants?  What  d'ye 
suppose  they're  to  think  of  roe,  wno 
allows  of  such  infamous  proceedings  ? 
Don't  youkno  w  that  I  will  be  held  to  be  ^ 
no  better  than  yourselves,  and  thus  get ' 
a  liberal  share  of  your  blackguardism 
attached  to  my  name,  without  at  all 
deserving  it?    By  my  honour,  if  I 
knew  wno  the  fellow  was  I  saw  hunt- 
ing the  poor  frightened  girls  off  the 
beich  in  such  a  rascally  unmanly  man- 
oer,  be  should  never  set  foot  m  boat 
of  mine  again  so  loog  as  he  lived.    It 
was  a  cowardly,  scandalous,  beastly 
behayiour,  every  way  unworthy  the 
high  character  of  a  British  seaman, 
and  still  more  unworthy  any  person 
attached  to  my  own  personal  boat.    I 
hope  I  shall  never  have  to  quarrel  such 
an  unseemly  behaviour  a  second  time, 
else,  depend  upon  it,  my  lads,  you 
shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so  easily — so 
let  this  be  once  telling  for  all. — ^And 
what  am  I  to  say  to  you.  Master 
Truck — for  you  I  saw  with  my  own 
cyea — who,  mstead  of  being  an  ex- 
ample, as  I  might  naturally  expect, 
were  to  the  full  as  bad  every  whit  as 
the  rest  ?  You  must  be  making  your 
adieus  in  public,  too,  like  a  silly  oooby 
as  you  are.    Oh|  fie,  fie.  Truck  !   I'd 
thought  a  fellow  like  you,  who  has 
aeen  something,  would  have  had  more 
sense.     Had  you  not  plenty  of  time 
allowed  you  to  go  through  all  that 
'whining  nonsense  under  cover,  but 
von  must  exhibit  publicly  on  an  open 
beach  ?  Faugh !  you  must  have  a  very 
sorry  taste,  indeed.    But  who,  pray, 
was  that  unfortunate  young  creature 
you  left — for  she  was  weeping  bitterly 
when  I  passed  her — ^is  she  your  wife. 
Truck?*' 

'*  No,  sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  married,"  I  respectfully  an- 
swered ;  ''  but  she  is  the  only  (daugh- 
ter of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  one 
Jerome  Yell,  a  cooper  by  profession 
•»a  man,  sir,  to  whom  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  as  well  as  to  hb  wife  and 
all  his  family,  I  am  under  very  heavy 
obligations.  As  for  his  daughter  Ue- 
Voi.  XXII. 


len,  whom  you  saw,  I  frankly  confess 
I  love  her  as  dearly  as  I  do  my  own 
sister." 

"  Umph !  Helen-;that's  her  name, 
I  presume  ?" 
"  It  is,  sir,"  replied  I. 
*'  Ay — and  you  love  her  as  well  as 
you  do  your  own  sister — ^uroph ! — 
good— or  probably  a  little  better— eh. 
Truck  ?"  continued  the  Captain,  with 
the  most  cutting  derision.  "  Now, 
supposing  I  were  inclined  to  gulp  all 
this  down^-for  I  know  you  can  tell  a 
fine  story,  a  devilish  good  story  in- 
de^ — ^pray,  how  did  you  contrive  to 
get  unaer  such  weighty  obligations  to 
the  cooper  and  his  wife  ?  You  must 
have  bc^n  here  before." 

**  Only  once,  sir,  about  four  years 
ago/'  said  I. 

"  Oh,  now  I  understand  you.  Mas- 
ter Coxswain,"  cried  he,  "  you'd  then 
belong,  it's  likely,  to  some  Greenland- 
man,— come  ashore  on  a  wenching  ex- 
pedition,'^-get  drunk,  and,very  proper- . 
Iv,  be  left  behind  by  your  ship— wht^n 
the  simple  cooper  would,  no  doubt, 
pick  you  up,  and  charitably  keep  your 
soul  and  boilv  together  until  her  re- 
turn. Oh,  1  have  your  whole  story 
now  all  before  me.  Truck,  so  you  need 
say  no  more  about  it." 

'<  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  talking  to 
you  when  you  have  no  wish  to  hear 
me,  but  I  am  too  sorry  you  should 
think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  to  endea- 
vour to  convince  you  how  vndely  you 
are  mistaken  at  present.  Four  years 
ago,  sir,  I  did  come  to  this  place  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  not,  however,  in  a 
Greenlandman,  but  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  of  war  Clio,  at  that  time 
commanded  by  the  spirited  Captain 
Baugh." 

"  Oho,  Truck,"  cried  the  Captain, 
in  quite  andther  tone,  ''you  were  in 
that  affair,  were  you  ?— Ecod,  I  cer- 
tainly was  widely  mistaken  indeed, 
when  I  supposed  you  a  lazy,  filthy, 
lubberly  dabble  amongst  grease  and 
saw- dust — But  1  beg  your  pardon 
cheerfully,  my  lad,  and  am  well  plea- 
sed to  find  I  was  wrong.  However, 
by  my  honour,  I  wish  I  had  known 
that  part  of  your  story  sooner,  I'd 
have  troubled  you  for  a  description  of 
the  measures  Baugh  took — for  he  cer- 
tainly destroyed  that  fort  in  masterly 
style.  We'll  have  another  opportunity 
for  all  this,  however ;  and  you  have 
my  orders.  Truck,  in  um  I  should 
4X 
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foTf^fii,  to  be  fure  tfm!  rnnhicl  roe  of 
this  my  intention,  fbr  tbere  atre  few 
studies  I  love  better." 

'<  I  shall  do  80  with  pleasure,  m," 
said  I. 

"  NoWy  I  am  curious  to  know. 
Truck,"  contimitd  the  In^tdsitive  Cap- 
tain, "  how  you  contrive  to  shove 
the  cooper  and  his  wife  at  all  into  this 
afl&ir?'^ 

"  That's  easOy  told,  sir,  if  you  hare 
patience  to  hear  we." 

"  Go  on— go  on,  roy  lad." 

"  I  was  a  small-anned  man  on  that 
day,  sir  ;  and  while  the  vessel  batter-* 
ed  the  fort  in  ftont,  we  were  landed 
along  With  the  marines  to  carry  it  by 
storm.  The  cooper,  sir,  was  an  active 
leadet  of  a  large  party  of  the  natives 
who  opposed  our  landing,  and  who, 
after  we  had  forced  the  regular  sol- 
diers to  give  way,  stiH  continued  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  us  inch  by 
inch,  with  a  most  irregular  but  deter- 
mined opposition.  For  a  few  minutes, 
as  we  closed  on  this  tumultuous  array, 
the  fight  was  both  severe  and  destruc- 
tive, when  the  natives  at  length  gave 
way.  In  the  tumult  that  consequently 
ensued  the  cooper  was  knocked  down, 
when  accident  Drought  me  to  the  spot 
at  the  moment,  ami  made  me  the 
means  of  not  only  saving  his  life  but 
restoring  him  to  liberty.  In  ascend- 
ing the  height  to  the  fort,  we  had 
also  some  very  ill-natured  work,  for 
the  natives  fought  obstinately,  which, 
after  some  severe  tugging,  we  at  last 
overcame,  and  entered  the  fort  along 
with  them.  In  a  few  minutes  their 
Btg  was  under  foot,  and  the  British 
umon  flying  in  its  place.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  I  rec^ved  the  mishap 
that  introduced  me  to  the  cooper  and 
his  family.  Numerous  bodies  of  ihe 
natives,  after  the  fort  was  carried,  bad 
retired  to  the  heights  around  us  with 
their  arms,  and  were  still  formidable ; 
but  as  our  principal  object  was  the 
demolition  of  the  fort,  we  were  the 
less  caring  about  them  so  long  as  they 
kept  at  a  proper  distance.  One  com- 
pact body  of  them  were,  hoWever,  post- 
ed to  leeward,  and  I  was  dispatched 
With  a  midshipman  and  a  strong  party 
to  drive  them  clear  of  the  range  of  the 
intended  explosion  of  the  barracks  and 
magazine,  which  they  were  then  busy 
preparing;  in  executing  which  hu- 
itaane  duty,  and  not  wilhng  to  employ 
^wrce,  I  foolishly,  leaving  die  ranks, 
ran  singly  towards  them,  beckoning 
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of  them,  by  every  si^  and  aoond  I 
could  think  of,  to  retire  to  a  farther 
distance  from  where  they  stood.  Ko 
one  understood  me  but  the  honest 
cooper,  and  he  got  them  persuaded  to 
retire  to  a  more  convenient  and  i    — 


position,  but  not  before  an  unarmed 
mob  of  stragglers  bad  diacfaarged  a 
voUev  of  stones  at  me,  one  of  which 
felled  me  aenselcs  to  die  ground.  I 
know  not  what  happened  afterwards, 
until  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  den 
comfortable  bed,  with  an  elderly  wo« 
man  sitting  knitting  at  its  side.  This 
was  the  cooper's  wife,  nr,  the  kind-r 
hearted  Helen  Baga,  who  all  akng 
attended  me  with  the  tender  care 
and  unwearied  assiduity  of  a  m9* 
ther.  Under  her  hands  I  rapidlv  re- 
covered, and  was  able  to  attend  the 
remains  of  several  of  my  riiipmates  to 
their  last  home  in  the  church-Tard, 
and  to  return  on  board  the  veasel  in  a 
convalescent  state.  This  is  the  whole 
story,  sir,  origin,  and  progress,  of  the 
high  regard  I  have  for  the  honest 
cooper,  his  wife,  and  indeed  every  one 
of  his  fine  familv ;  and  I  cheerfuOy 
leave  you  to  juoge  whether  or  not  I 
am  far  wrong  in  saying  I  am  under 
heavy  obligations  to  every  one  of  them 
for  thehr  very  disinterested  kindness 
to  an  unknown  stranger,  who  had  no- 
thing to  reward  them  with  but  his 
best  wishes.  This  is  the  firat  time  I 
have  ever  seen  them  since,  and  should 
it  please  Heaven  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, during  our  present  cruize,  of 
purchasing  some  trifle  worthy  their 
acceptance,  vou  may  depend  on't,  air, 
I  shall  eagerly  embrace  it.  God  knows, 
I  may  never  in  my  life  meet  widi 
such  a  favourable  opportunity." 

"  Bravo,  Truck  f  a  goodly  resolu- 
tion, and  worthy  the  execution  of  any 
brave  man !"  cned  the  Captain.  **  I 
thank  you  for  your  amusing  story, 
which,  however,  would  have  been 
more  interesting  to  me  an  hour  ago ; 
but  that  can't  be  helped  now,  yon 
know,  and  we'll  have  another  oppor- 
tunity by  and  by,  it  is  to  be  hojied. 
As  for  this  debt  of  gratitude,  wnidi 
bears  so  hard  upon  jou,  my  lad,  I 
think  it  very  honourable  in  you,  and 
it  shall  make  me  esteem  you  now  more 
Uian  ever ;  and  if  this  ludcy  diance 
you  allude  to  actually  occurs,  I  riudl 
dieerfUlly  lend  you  some  Kttte  aid»  to 
make  your  present  really  worth  chdr 
acceptance* 

To  this  handsome  ofib^  I 
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hMd«iitia»efcawrleilgia€auaiI  was 
Me,  and  the  gigdoeiag  lut  with  the 
veisel's  aide,  toe  canyenation  ceased. 
The  moment  the  Captain  got  on  board* 
<he  gig  was  hoisted  in,  capsized  in  the 
la^ge  cutter,  And  made  fast ;  and  every- 
thing being  in  astate  of  readiness,  toe 
-anchor  was  speedily  run  up,  the  tof^ 
■aib  loosed  and  hoisted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  yessel  once  more,  under 
every  inch  of  canvass  she  could  carry, 
stretched  rapidly  to  the  ocean,  and 
bade  the  Faroe  luaods  adieu  for  a  tiflse. 

I  dull  now  take  a  leap  over  the  six 
following  weeks,  in  whL^  we  conti- 
nued to  dodge  about  the  wild,  rocky 
shores^  and  romantic  islets,  that  sprin- 
kie  the  bold  and  broken  coast  of  Nor- 
way, during  all  which  time  we  had 
excellent  weather ;  and  as  the  Captain 
carried  his  vessel  close  in  shore,  which 
every  aucceeding  morning  gave  us  a 
change  of  scene  and  place,  he  thus  con- 
trived to  keep  the  whole  cosst  in  a 
stale  of  alarm,  and  harass  the  coast- 
guard dreadfiilly.  Farther  than  this, 
our  cruixe  was  completely  inefficient ; 
for,  excepting  the  aunost  daily  diasing 
of  our  own  vessds,  no  circumstance 
occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Having, 
therefore,  walked  guard  off  Hitteroe, 
the  entrance  of  Drontheim,  and  care- 
fully scanned  the  coast  as  far  to  the 
southward  as  Bemn,  about  the  en- 
trance of  which  he  lurked  until  bis 
patience  was  exhausted,  the  Captain 
all  at  once  directed  her  head  thwart 
ehannd,  and  ran  under  all  sail  until 
Duncansby  Head  was  full  in  view ; 
then  about  she  w^t  onoe  more,  when, 
afkr  taking  a  scjuint  at  the  Orkneys 
and  the  northern  broken  coast  of  Shet- 
land, be  finally  came  to  a  rc^d  turn 
and  belay  in  the  snug  harbour  of 
Bressay  Sound.  Here,  you  may  awear, 
we  paid  our  devoirs  to  the  £resh  beef 
and  vegetables, — the  eg»8,  milk,  and 
fresh  butter, — with  all  tne  ravenous 
delight  of  New  Zealanders ;  and  here, 
too,  the  Captain  determined  to  water, 
refit,  and  otherwise  render  his  vessel 
as  agreeable  as  possiblefor  his  return- 
ing guests.  Accordingly,  while  these 
tumultuary  operations  were  going  on, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house 
of  Mr  Fmlay,  the  ship's  sgent,  and 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Ler- 
wick, and  as  I  and  my  companions  did 
littleelse  than  attend  his  motions  with 
^^  &%»  ^e  passed  our  time  away  very 
pleasantly  for  the  most  part  ashcnre. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  deter- 
nuned  to  put  my  long«formed  rcsoln- 
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tion  into  execution,  and^  after  much 
thought,  and  musttting  all  the  money 
my  credit  could  command,  I  one  jday 
took  a  run  irom  the  boat,  and  pur- 
chased as  mud)  glaring  printed  calico 
as  would  make  two  women's  gowns, 
with  which,  some  ribbons  and  female 
nic-nacks,  fishing  hooks,  and  a  large 
coarse  Dutch  cheese,  aU  sniq^y  bundled 
ap  together,  I  was  returmag  to  my 
station  at  full  speed,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly brought  up  by  the  Captain,  who  ^ 
after  hailing  me  from  a  shop  door,  de- 
manded, in  nis  surliest  voice,  where  I 
had  been,  what  I  was  carrying,  and 
how  I  had  the  presumption  to  lesive 
the  boat  without  his  pamibsiao— * 

''Not that  I  wouldhesitate  thegranu 
ing  you  a  little  indukence  now  and 
then.  Truck,"  continued  he,  with  much 
gravity,  "  but  I  think  it  is  your  duty  at 
least  to  honou];me  by  asking  for  it.  By 
my  honour,  ITlbe  sworn  now,  that  were 
I  going  down  to  the  quay,  on  the  most 
tti^ent  business,  I  wouldn't  find  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  you  all  to  take  me  on  board, 
but  every  fellow  off*,  like  yourself,  on 
his  own  private  business,  forsooth." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  returned 
I,  completely  catched  and  crest-fallen, 
"  that  my  conduct  should  make  you 
a  moment  uneasy ;  hut  in  truth,  I  have 
not  been  many  minutes  absent  from 
the  boat,  and  when  I  did  leave  her, 
I  confess  I  took  the  liberty  of  sayii^  I 
had  your  permission.  This  was  no  Ge, 
sir;  for  it  you  will  be  pleased  to  recol- 
lect a  conrersation  you  honoured  me 
with  some  seven  weeks  ago^  or  so--" 

*'  My  permisidon  some  seven  weeks 
ago,  or  so !"  interrupted  the  Captain, 
with  evident  suE|>rise,  —  *'  wher^— 
when  ? — ^My  penxussion  to  do  what, 
I'ruck?" 

*'  Oh,  no  great  matter,  sir,"  an- 
swered I,  with  hesitation ;  '*  onljr  I 
thou>fht  you  gave  me  leave  to  seize 
the  first  good  opportunity  I  had  in  my 
power,  of  purchfluiing  a  trifling  present 
for  young  Helen  Yell." 

"  Oh,  the  .old  cooper's  dsughter  of 
Tborsund  you  mean  i '  cried  the  Cap- 
tain, inaimyer  tone.  ''  I  recollect  now. 
Truck— Pfisith,  I  belit;ve  I  not  only 
gave  >QU  permission^  my  lad,  but 
made  a  sort  of  half  promise  to  lend  you 
my  aid  towardsmaJdng  that  afiair  some, 
thing  handsome,— didn't  I,  Truck?" 

"  You  wexe  so  good,  sir." 

*'  Ah  wdl,  a  promise  should  ever  be 
followed  by  performance;  don't  you 
think  so.  Truck  ? — Ab^you  sly  booU ; 
you're  smiling,  are  you  ?— Well,  well. 
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tome  this  way,  and  let  me  see  what 
your  wisdom  hath  purchased." 

I  followed  him  joyfully  into  a  little 
back  parlour,  where,  unrolling  my 
bundle  on  the  table  before  him,  I  dis- 
played the  whole,  briefly  informing 
turn,  Uiat  the  cloth,  ribbons,  &c.  were 
designed  for  the  women,  and  the  hooks 
and  cheese  for  the  old  man. 

"  Just  as  I  thought.  Truck,"  said 
the  good  gentleman,  smiling ;  "  you're 
a  bit  of  a  sly  knave,  I  see — get  the  wo« 
men  well  pleased,  and  the  poor  old 
cooper  may  go  scud  under  bare  poles 
as  best  he  may.  This  is  a  dashing  af- 
fair, though — a  pirate's  bloody  flag, 
in  faith— that  will  catch  a  husband  to 
yon  little  watery-eyed  gossamer  before 
many  moons  are  gone  down." 

"  That  is  not  to  do,  sir,"  said  I, 
'*  for  she's  already  provided." 

''  Not  by  you,  I  hope.  Truck  ?" 

**  Oh  no,  sir,"  crit^  I,  laughing, 
^<  that  business  was  all  settled  before 
I  made  my  appearance."  I  then  told 
him  as  much  of  the  story  as  I  myself 
knew. 

'^  Ah,  wen,  that  is  all  quite  as  it 
should  be,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  for 
I'd  been  sorry  to  hear  of  your  en- 
tangling yourself  with  any  pretty- 
faced  hussy,  in  such  a  semi-savage 
quarter  of  the  world  as  Thdrsund. 
— Indee<l,  Truck,  no  seaman  should 
engage  with  any  of  the  pretty  petti- 
coats for  a  longer  period  than  he  lies 
in  harbour,  unless  it  be  peaceable 
times,  and  he  has  nothing  else  to  em- 
ploy himself  with. — But  let's  see — 
ay,  these  are  hooks,  rather  small,  I 
doubt  me ;  but  they  may  answer  well 
enough  for  all  that— Upon  my  word, 
Trudc,  vou  have  done  nobly  for  the 
women,  out  have  cozened  the  poor  old 
man  completely.  Why,  you  simple 
fool,  doesn't  recollect  that  these  same 
women  of  his,  aided  by  the  other  long- 
jawed  fellows  of  the  family,  vnll 
speedily  demolish  his  cheese,  and  then 
where  is  the  worth  of  your  present  ? 
— Depend  on't,  my  lad,  the  cooper 
will  have  little  occasion  to  thank  vou 
after  this  marriage  affiiir  is  over,  if  he 
won't  have  occasion  to  regret  your  ever 
bringing  it  to  him — since  it  will  give 
the  old  fellow  a  relish  for  an  article 
which  he  cannot  very  easily  replace  in 
a  hurry.  —  Never,  while  you  live. 
Truck,  make  a  present  to  any  person's 
stomach ;  it's  a  most  ungratenu  part  of 
the  human  body,  and  no  sooner  de- 
stroys the  doated  gift,  thaa  it  impii* 
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dendy  calls  for  more>  I'm  really  sor- 
ry for  your  heroic  cooper,  poor  fiulow ! 
and  must  try,  I  believe,  what  I  csD 
do  for  bim.  Let  me  see,  now,"  oonti- 
Dued  he,  throwing  hinndf  bade  in  faaa 
diair,  and  stroking  his  ehio,  **  I  dare- 
say a  good  stout  coarse  pee-jacfcet 
and  trowsers,  with  a  leathern  hat  pro- 
bably, wouldn't  be  an  unaoeeplataie 
gift  to  the  old  boy— don't  yea  tbii^ 
80,  Truck  ?" 

''Unacceptable,8irr  cried  I,in  hl^ 
glee,  "  why,  they  would  go  a  great 
way  to  make  the  poor  old  man  nearly 
crazy  for  joy  I" 

'*  Then  again,"  contioiied  the  Cap- 
tain, taking  no  notice  of  my  resDariL, 
''there  are  aoroe  little  things  joa 
have  entirely  forgotten,  without  wbich» 
however,  that  flaming  eloth  of  yoon 
will  be  of  very  little  use  even  to  die 
women.  We  must  provide  them  widi 
scissors,  threads,  and  a  huswife  of 
good  strong  needles,  to  make  their 
gowns.  How  did  you  suppose.  Truck, 
Uiey  could  manage  without  them  ?" 

''  Really,  sb,  I  entirdy  forgot  dme 
small  gear,"  said  I. 

*'  Whidi  shows  you.  Truck,  that 
two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

<'  I  did  indeed  think  of  the  bat, 
sir,"  resumed  I,  "  but  as  I  wanted  tD- 
bacoo  also,  and  hadn't  money  eooo^ 
for  both,  I  rduotandy  gave  up  tte 
idea." 

**  Tobacco  l^why  Mr  Green  can 


give  you  plenty,  you  fooL" 
«f^  •  •     • 


don't  like  to  ask  him,  air,"  said 
I ;  <<  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 
the  purser,  aixi  he's  sudi  a  nhj  gen- 
deman,  I  can  use  no  freedom  widi 
bun." 

*'  Ab  well.  Truck,  by  my  honoor,  if 
he  can  use  none  with  you,  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  you  'g^nst  pay-day ; 
—however,  I  will  see  to  that  mjnm, 
—only  do  you  keep  me  in  mind.  Now, 
how  much  money  had  you  set  apart 
for  tobacco.  Truck  ?" 

''  The  whole  I  had  in  the  worid, 
sir,— a  single  dollar." 

''  Hand  it  this  way." 

I  instandy  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him. 

"  And  you  are  sure  this  is  your 
whole  stock.  Truck — the  last  money 
you  are  possessed  of  in  the  world— 
eh?" 

**  Yes,  air,"  answered  I  smiling, 
''  and  a  litde  trifle  more ;  for  I  bor- 
rowed that  same  doUar  this  moraing 
from  my  uiswmita^  old  Harvy  To|>- 
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ping,  the  qiMirter-iiMitery  to  be  relnm- 
ed  against  pay-day,  wiUi  a  trifle  for 
the  loan." 

''  Ay,  does  old  Bluff  dole  his  money 
out  to  usury  that  way  ?  I  thought  hie 
-was  a  close-flsted  fellow,  and  his  ap- 
pearance, indeed,  does  not  belie  him. 
In  a  business  of  this  kind,  however. 
Truck,  I  mustn't  allow  you  to  get  in 
debt,  for  that  mars  all  the  pleasure  a 
kind-hearted  grateful  fellow,  like  you, 
ought  to  feel  without  the  smallest  al- 
loy. Return  old  Topping  his  dollar, 
therefore,  with  your  best  thanks  of 
course — and,  here,  there  is  one  for 
Tourself,  that  in  case  you  should  die 
Defore  pay-daj  comes  round,  you  may 
die  as  I'd  wish  to  do  myself,  with 
money  inyour  pocket." 

As  I've  a  soul  to  be  sayed,  the  gen- 
tleman's kindness  came  oyer  me  so 
suddenly — so  completely  unexpected- 
ly— that  though  I  endeavoured  to 
thank  him  all  I  could,  I  couldn't,  for 
the  life  of  me,  give  utterance  to  a  sin- 
gle syUable — something  stuck  so  in 
my  throat,  as  went  very  near  to  chok- 
ing me.  After  many  desperate  at- 
tempts at  a  forced  utterance,  I  grew 
quite  womanish,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
chair  without  ceremony,  I  hid  my 
agitated  face  betwixt  my  hands  and 
knees.  The  Captain,  good  soul !  ga- 
zed on  me  for  some  time  in  astonished 
silence,  then  continued— 

"  By  my  honour.  Truck,  you're  a 
very  strange  fellow ! — Who,  that  saw 
you  just  now,  could  suppose  that  the 
spirit  within  you  waa  one  whit  better 
than  that  of  the  merest  jack-ass  alive 
— for  my  part,  did  I  not  know  you 
well,  it  is  more  than  I  could  promise 
myself  to  do.  Come,  rouse  up,  my 
brave  fellow,  and  have  done  with  sucn 
fbolhig.  Take  your  bundle  down  to 
the  gig,  and  return  to  me  here  as  fast 
as  you  can.  By  that  time  I  will  have 
asked  Mr  Finlajr  if  he  can  procure  me 
what  I've  promised  you.  And  I  say. 
Track,  see  that  all  your  fellows  are 
present,  and  tell  them  I  return  with 
you  to  go  on  board.  Now  off  you  go, 
and  let  me  see  how  smartly  you  can 
handle  your  heels." 

•*  I  will,  sir,"  mumbled  I,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  intellit^ble ;  and,  call  it  in- 
gratitude or  what  you  please,  I  poun- 
ced upon  my  parcel  with  the  fangs  of 
a  falcon,  and  vanished  through  the 
shop,  happy  to  get  out  of  the  honest 
gentleman's  presence.  The  fresh  air, 
and  bustle  or  the  street,  brought  me 
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round  again  in  a  minute,  and  k>ng  be- 
fore I  reached  the  boa^  I  was  once 
more  as  grave  and  composed  aa  a  mo« 
dem  Roman.  Contrary  to  the  Cap* 
tain's  notions,  my  companions  were  all 
at  theirposts,  Jem  Suttie  only  walk- 
ing the  quay  with  hb  arms  akimbo 
alone. 

**  Well,  Billy,  is  he  coming  down, 
boy?"  asked  Jem. 

*'  No,  Jem,  not  just  yet.  I've  to 
return  for  some  more  things  he  is  get- 
ting, when  he  said  he  was  to  come 
down  along  with  me.  So  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  us." 

''  Aha,  Bill,  brash  then  V  cried 
the  impatient  fellow ; — *'  for  it's  nigh 
eight  bells  I'm  certain,  and  there  is 
nothing  I  more  hates  in  the  world  than 
a  lousy  cold  dinner.  Give  me  the 
parcel,  and  111  put  it  in  the  stern 
sheeta."  ^ 

I  had  just  resigned  it,  when  a  young, 
tall,  bareheaded  lad  came  runnmg  to- 
wards us  in  breathless  haste — 

"  Lads,"  cried  he,  "  are  ye  belang« 
ing  to  the  war-veshel  that's  down 
yonner  foregenst  the  castle  ?" 

'•  We  do,  my  hearty— what  then  ?"* 
said  I. 

♦*  Hout!  it's  your  very  sail  I've  a 
word  wi',  I  wyte,"  cried  the  happy 
apprentice,  recognising  me.  "  Ye  re 
Capdain,  fa  you  kane's  in  the  maister's 
chop,  saint  me  down  to  tale  ye,  that 
ye  maun  e'en  come  back  far  ye  cam 
frae,  and  bring  the  parshdl  o  geeds 
alangwi'ye — Haith  maun  ye,  nae — say 
ye  needna  be  stanninff  glowering  at 
me  that  wy,  like  a  wull-cat ;  sae  coine 
awa'  wi'  me,  and  be  nae  sae  slaw  in 
your  motions,  lad." 

"  What— what  the  devil  does  the 
youngster  say.  Bill  ?"  cried  the  asto- 
nished Suttie ;  "  for,  hang  me  if  he 
don't  put  my  pipe  out  completely." 

Faying  no  attention  to  Suttie  s  re- 
mark, I  asked  the  young  shopman  if 
he  came  from  Mr  Finlay'a. 

*'  Troth  dee  I,  kd.  Sae  haist  ye, 
get  the  parshell,  and  cum  awa ;  mr, 
saul  o'  me,  the  maister  will  brain  me, 
I  wyte,  for  staying  sae  lang  davering 
till  ye." 

With  somewhat  of  more  surprise 
than  I  was  willing  to  confess,  I  took 
the  parcel  again  from  Suttie,  and  fol- 
lowed the  young  Shetlander  back  to 
his  master's  shop,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  the  smiling  Captain— 

"  Ah,  I  see,  IVuck,  there's  nothing 
like  a  walk  for  you— yoa'rea  very  dii- 
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ferent  fellow  now  from  the  conyalaed^ 
betlirottled  fool  you  were  a  &w  mi- 
nutes  ago.  However,  dou*i  think  I  sent 
you  away  for  that  purpose ;  for  you 
were  bo  sooner  gone,  than  finding  Mr 
Finky  could  supply  me  with  all  I 
,  wanted,  I  regre^ed  your  taking  the 
bundle  with  you.  Ill  have  all  stow- 
.  ed  together  in  a  cask,  I  think,  which 
can  lie  in  my  storeroom  undl  we  ar- 
rive at  Thorsuad.  Does  that  scheme 
please  you,  Truck?" 

"  Excellent,  sir,"  cried  I.  "  In  fact 
'tis  my  most  anxious  wishes  antici- 
pated ;  for  I  meant  to  have  petitioned 
your  honour  to  have  allowed  them  a 
place  there." 

"Did  you  indee4«  Trade!"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  gaily ;  "  ah  well, 
that  is  lucky,  and  the  trouhle  saved. 
But  lay  down  your  pared  and  come 
this  way — I  wish  to  have  your  opinion 
of  my  choice— ^or  I  know  you  must 
be  a  far  bettet  judge  of  these  coarse 
stuffk  than  I  am." 

I  followed  him  once  more  into  the 
little  paiiour,  when  he  showed  me  a 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  famous,  woolly* 
•tout  dreadnought  stuff,  an  excellent 
leather  hat,  brilliantly  japanned,  with 
scissors,  black  and  white  threads,  and 
a  handsome  huswife  stuck  full  of  stout 
needles.  I  confess  I  surveyed  the 
whole  of  these  things  with  wore  than 
common  satisfaction,  exultingly  anti- 
cipating the  delight  they  would  give 
to  the  worthy  beings  for  whom  uiey 
were  designeid;  and  when  he  urged 
me  to  give  my  opinion  of  their  fitness, 
I  gave  a  loose  to  my  feelings,  and  was 
inrofuse  in  my  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness and  gratitude. 

**  Pshaw,  Truck  !  with  your  grati- 
tude and  nonsense !"  cried  toe  fine  fel- 
low crustily,  **  I  detest  all  compliments, 
tiiey  look  so  d— d  like  flattery.  If 
you  think  they'll  answer.  Truck,  away 
with  them  to  the  shop  without  an- 
other word  about  them.  Mr  Finky 
will  go  with  you,  and  give  you  a  sm^ 
ilry  cask  and  straw,  so  take  the  stow- 
age into  your  own  hands,  and  if  any 
thing  is  wanting  or  gets  damaged, 
you'll  know  who  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  are  done,  for 
I  am  all  ready  to  go  on  board." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  your  honour,"  said 
I,  following  the  merchant  with  my 
gear  into  the  ahop. 

"  lAwrie,  boy,"  cried  Mr  Finlay  to 
his  gaping  young  shopman,  ^  hae  ye 
Am  tot  caakie  I  was  talcing  ye  o'— > 
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the  wee  gutty  caakie,  majs  thalLwdde 
Sai^piter  aaint  us  laat  Tiesday  wi'  the 
aigs  ?  Grod  forgie  me,  bairn,  dinoa  ye 
myne  ?" 

«  Myne !"  answered  the  undaantfld 
Lawrae ;  "  foul  fa'  me  bit  I  myne  fu' 
weel;  nuister.  I  myne  o'  ye  aaiodiiig 
awa  that  caskie  fu  o'  groaheries  and 
baocaw,  wi'  the  ItaUiie  on  the  ^why 
belantang  to  Simie  Jamieson,  ptrish 
of  Walls." 

"  Saul,  Lawrie,  I  believe  ye're  richt, 
boy,"  said  the  forgetful  merchant, 
scratching  his  head ; ''  but  hae  ye  nae 
gotten  some  ither  ? — I'm  sheer,  thcae's 
plainty  o'  them  i'  the  store  " 

''  The  deyvU  a  sma'  caskie  can  I 
lay  ban's  cm,  roaiiter,"  answer«d  the 
boy,  *'  but  this  smally  peyae^mail 
yin,  we  war  wont  to  samd  to  Jacob 
Duncanson. — Will  it  dee,  maiatar, 
thinkst  uh  }'* 

"  Oh  fine,  Lawrie— fine,  boy  l"  ex- 
claimed the  merchant,  exumining  it« 
and  beating  out  thereroaini&i^duacof 
the  meal — *'  it  will  baud  a'  the  geeda 
fu'  brawly." 

*'  But  I  wyte  nae  fat  to  dee  to  get 
him  straw,  maistcr,"  resume^  the  in- 
defatigable Lawrie,  "  for  feeot  a  sin- 
gle pile  hae  we  i'  the  store.  WfXi 
gced  dryg^se  nae  dee  as  wed  ? — SamU 
maistcr,  we've  plainty  o'  it  to  tpare." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lad,  grass  will  do 
fine,"  cried  I,  thoroughly  sick  of  their 
slow  drawling-twanged  oratory,  and 
shoving  in  my  oar  unasked,  ''  haad 
me  a  bundle  on't  this  way,  Sieve's  a 
good  boy." 

He  did  so,  and  I  immediately  began 
ray  package,  while  Mr  Finlay  return- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  Captain.  It  was 
just  at  this  moment  the  thought  atmdt 
me  how  excellently  I  could  stow  away 
a  bottle  of  the  good  stuff,  to  enable 
Jerome  and  his  wife  to  drink  with  me 
success  to  Uie  new  dothes !  I  was  «i 
the  very  spot  where  it  was  to  be  had, 
if  in  Shetland  at  all,  and  I  had  the 
command  of  two  solid  silver  doUara 
in  my  pocket,  gasping  for  liberty. 
True,  one  of  than  I  had  been  onksed 
to  return  to  its  owner ;  but,  beatdca 
that  I  had  never  promised  t'>  do  this, 
I  also  knew,  that  though  I  did,  old 
Topping  would  still  hold  me  hia  debt* 
or  for  his  loan-fee ;  so  it  was  as  wdU 
now  I  had  it,  just  to  keep  it,  and  con- 
sider it  as  ray  own.  I  make  it  a  nila 
never  to  consider  on  such  matter*  loo 
long.  I  waa  satisfied  I  lud  aqoMd  (he 
matter  veiy  fiaidy— -beaidea  the  pro* 
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posed  piirdlMe(!ia(ne(Mit  to  myown  tp* 
probadoD  netiu  eon. — so  what  was  the 
ufle  of  farther  plodding  on  the  suhject. 

*'  I  sty,  my  lad,"  ouoth  I,  quite 
boklly.  <'  hand  me  a  bottle  of  yomr 
French  brandy." 

'^  Aha,  lad,  that's  mair,  I  wyte, 
than's  in  my  power,"  said  Lawrie. 
**  Saul!  Frenen  brandy  is  French 
brandy  now-a-days,  since  the  gadgers 

Ew  sae  cat-e*ed  arid  cunning; — the 
▼ill  a  speenf^  o'  French  brandy's 
Q  in  our  chop  this  mony  a  lang 
nionth  an'  day.  But  I'se  gie  ye  com 
brandy  gif  ye  like't  as  weel-— Sail  I 
hand  ye  a  bottle  o'  it,  lad  ?" 

*'  No,  no.  111  have  none  on't,  my 
hearty.— Hast  any  good  rum?  I'll  take 
it,  provided  it's  good." 

**  The  very  best  o'  rum,  lad.  There's 
a  bottle  as  geed,  and  as  strong,  as  ever 
left  Jamaica." 

"  Ah— it  looks  prettv  fidrish— as 
for  its  strength,  I  must  take  your  word 
for't.     What's  the  price  on't  ?" 

**  I  daurna  take  a  farden  less  for't 
than  three  and  saxpence,  lad." 

*'  Say  three  shillings  to  me,  jovl 
know,"  said  I,  en  cavalier,  *'  then  give 
me  another  bottle,  and  here's  your 
money,  my  boy — Smart  now !"  cried  I, 
Betting  the  two  happy  coins  at  liberty. 

"  That's  rather  wauchty  discount, 
as  the  maister  says,  lad,"  quoth  the 
aaffaciousShetlander;— <'  bntye  King's 
folk  are  geed  customers,  and  we  maun 
be  leeberal  wi'  ye.  Three  an'  three's 
sax — ^hand  ye  no  better  tak'  anither, 
lad, — I  am  unco  short  o'  chynge." 

*'  Yes,— yea,  you  may  give  mp  an- 
other, my  lad,"  cried  I,  hesitating, — 
*<oh,  ay,  boy,  the  three  were  just 
made  for  the  crown  of  this  hat,  or  the 
crown  for  them,  it's  a  matter  which — 
and  while  I've  a  British  thirteener,  I 
can't  be  said,  as  the  skipper  says,  to 
die  moneylen." 

Having  pocketed  my  shilling,  and 
thus  seciu^  an  article  which  I  flatter- 
ed myself  would  go  far  to  unite  the 
dulce  wiUi  the  utile  in  honest  Jerome's 
domicile,  I  handled  my  fists  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  the  whole  were 
stowea  and  the  end  hooped  down  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  moment  I  was 
done,  I  informed  my  commander,  who 
immediatdy  took  his  leave,  and  march- 
ed down  to  the  landing-place,  follow- 
ed by  my  happy  self,  with  my  cask 
on  my  shonlcler.  We  soon  reached 
the  boat,  and  immediately  shoved  off; 

My  first  care  when  I  got  on  board. 
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was,  with  the  Captain's  permiseioD, 
to  stow  mv  precious  cask  in  a  snug 
comer  of  nis  store-room,  and  Uien, 
heartUy  pleased  with  the  success  of  my 
forenoon's  shopping,  I  went  direct  to 
rav  birth  and  sat  down  to  my  dinner, 
which  I  eat  that  day  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  I  bad  now  time  to  look 
round  me,  but  such  was  the  confusion 
and  the  filth  of  every  comer  nonnd  the 
birth,  that  I  had  to  stick  fhst  to  my 
seat  like  a  fellow  in  the  darbies,  until 
the  Boatswain's  cheering  pipe  sungns 
once  more  away.  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  the  Captain  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  mind  ;  for  after 
landing,  he  took  me  aside  and  said— 

"  Now,  Track,  I'm  not  going  on- 
board again  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  I  go  to  dress,  as  I  intend 
to  sup  on  shore.  As  I  mean  to  bring 
a  gentleman  along  with  me,  I  would 
wish  you  all  to  be  as  smart  and  clean 
then  aa  you  are  now ;  you  had  better, 
as  you've  all  got  dinner,  stay  ashore 
also,  and  amuse  yourselves  walking 
about— for  it's  impossible  to  keep  your- 
selves clean  in  that  dress  if  you  go  on 
board.  This  will  afford  you  five  hours' 
pleasure — a  very  great  indulgence. 
Track,  when  you  consider  how  hard 
your  shipmates  are  at  ^ork  on  board — 
and  to  make  it  still  more  to,  I  will 
venture  to  leave  you  these  two  dollars 
amongst  you  to  make  merry  with* 
But  remember.  Truck,  I  shall  look  K^ 
you  for  kemng  the  fellows  together, 
and  particularly  for  keeping  them  sober 
—if  you  disappoint  me,  and  I  find  any 
of  you  unfit  for  duty,  by  my  honour, 
look  out  squalls — for  I  can  be  severe  as 
well  as  generous.  Follow  me,  with 
my  greatcoat." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  to  hia 
lodgings  at  Mr  Finlay's,  where  he  gave 
me  another  lecture  to  be  carefm  of 
myself  and  companions;  and  order- 
ing me  to  be  exact  to  the  hour  of  six, 
at  length  dismissed  me.  Here  was  a 
new  mitter  of  consideration — not  quite 
so  easy  to  be  disposed  of,  however,  as 
the  former^for  m  it  the  question  on- 
IjT  was,  whether  I'd  return  to  old  Hal 
his  dollar,  and  be  his  debtor  fo^  a 
loan-gratuity  for  no  favour,  or  pur- 
chase rum  with  the  same  dollar  for 
the  gratification  of  those  to  whom  I 
waa  an  old  debtor  for  favours  recei- 
ved, and  was  accordingly  with  great 
eijuity  decided  according  to  priority  of 
right,  vulgarly  phrased, ''  pay  the  auld 
and  tak  on  the  ntw."    Bui  this  now 
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more  complex— 4nv(^  iromediatdv  directed  our  ooMne  to  the 
garriaoiiy  wnich  having  examioed,  we 
next  strolled  over  all  the  town  and  ita 
Tidnity,  and  returned  to  the  qnay^ 
after  a  famous  stretch  of  hetter  than 
two  hours,  as  lively  as  larks  at  dawn. 
We  found  our  companions  assembled 
at  the  boat»  thdr  sulkiness  rather 
strengthened  than  subdued ;  for  when 
I  once  more  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the 
Red  Lion  to  finish  the  story,  it  was 
heard  with  the  silence  of  cwtempt,  and , 
the  laugh  of  scorn. 

'*  Oh,  well,  my  lads,"  cried  I,  with 
much  assumed  carelessness ; ''  it  is  all 
one  to  me.  I  can  easily  return  the 
Captain  his  money  again,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  praise  you  all  for  your  great 
moderation.  As,  however,  you  don't 
mean  to  go  any  farther,  I  toink  you 
had  better,  all  on  you,'  get  into  the 
boat,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him, 
whom  I  expect  every  minute." 

I  knew  this  was  a. lie;  but  as  it 
gave  me  the  command  of  an  unmo- 
lested walk  on  the  quay,  1  cared  not 
In  this  disagreeable  manner  a  long 
hour  was  spent  ere  the  Captain  airi- 
ved,  who  directly  walked  in,  and  we 
shoved  off  for  the  ship,  which  we  now 
found  in  considerable  order.  Having 
taken  our  supper,  we  were  once  more 
called  away ;  and  after  getting  ashore, 
the  Captam  mentioned  bis  intention 
of  sleeping  that  ni^ht  in  Mr  Finlay's, 
and  ordering  me  to  come  with  thegigat 
the  usual  hour,  next  day,  we  returned 
on  board  in  the  same  sulky  manner. 

Next  day,  having  once  more  mas- 
tered my  neadstrong  crew,  we  went 
ashore  about  an  hour  before  the  Cap- 
tain had  appointed,  and  it  being  known 
that  we  were  going  to  sea,  I  deter- 
mined, for  the  last  time,  to  give  them 
another  o^,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
restore  good-humour.  With  this  in- 
tention I  had  entered  tbe  boat  in  hi^ 
spirits,  which  I  allowed  not  to  flag  m 
our  way  to  the  shore,  but  exerted  my 
genius  to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  the 
lark,  and  create  as  much  mirth  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  we  had  no 
sooner  come  to  the  landing-place,  than 
I  repeated  my  invitation  in  my  gayest 
manner;  which,  after  some  trifling 
opposition,  was  at  length  accepted, 
when  all  ill- nature  was  put  to  ffight 
in  a  capacious  noggin  of  genuine  HoU 
lands,  and  we  remained  as  firm  friends 
as  ever.  Having  chatted  a  considera- 
ble time,  we  at  length  got  on  our  feet, 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  merry  host  of 
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business 

ving  the  natural  ''rights  and  privl 

X"  of  six  reasoning  creatures,  be* 
myself,  their  subaltern  officer  fbr 
the  time  being— and  of  course  de- 
manded some  serious  consideration  to 
do  the  thing  any  way  genteel,  and 
make  it  go  off  with  the  imposing  edat 
which  seamen  so  dearly  love.  After 
taking  a  cool  view  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, in  all  its  bearings,  I  came  to  the 
stalwart  resolution,  fnmkly  to  declare 
the  extent  of  the  bonus,  with  its  pro- 
hibitory clauses  and  threatened  male^ 
dictions,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
firm  possession  of  the  wheel,  and 
guide  the  vessel  through  the  shoals 
and  breakers  of  jollification  in  ray  own 
way.  Having  thus  settled  this  knotty 
business,  I  returned  to  the  quay  and 
told  my  rejoidng  pells  the  whole  story  ; 
then  adjourned  with  them  in  a  body 
to  a  neighbouring  hostel,  which  had 
its  venerable  antique  front  bedizzened 
with  a  frightful  open-mouthed  crea- 
ture, that  the  painter,  doubtless,  meant 
for  a  red  lion,  and  here  I  determined 
to  break  the  head  of  our  skipper's  wel- 
come gift.  The  wassail  was  accord- 
ingly commenced  and  continued  widi 
high  good-humour,  until  I  judged  it 
time  to  knock  off;  when,  after  propo- 
sing a  stroll  to  the  garrison  or  over 
the  town,  I  gravely  rose  to  my  feet 
with  the  good-natured  remark,  that  I 
would  accompany  them  in  dtherthey 
pleased.  Men-of-war's  men,  however, 
are  miserable  pedestrians;  and  once 
fairly  dear  of  the  austere  thrall  of  na- 
val disdpline,  with  money  at  their 
command,  are,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  more  inclined  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  gratification  of  their  unfettered 
■ensuai  indulgende8,^than  to  walk 
about  and  gratify  a  laudable  curiodty. 
Excepting,  therefore  the  solitary  in« 
stance  of  my  young  friend  Alick  Mur- 
ray, who  cheerfully  volunteered  to 
accompany  me,  I  biad  the  mortifica* 
tion  to  find  mysdf,  like  most  prudent 
executives,  completdy  left  in  the  mi- 
nority. Nothing  daunted,  however,  at 
this  oppodtion,  I  called  in  mine  host 
of  the  Red  Lion,  and  deared  our  score 
before  them,  which  consumed  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  gentleman's  largesse, 
and  telling  them,  sulkily  enough,  I 
would  be  back  to  the  same  house  be- 
twixt four  and  five,  I  dutched  my 
eoontryman  under  the  arm,  and  len 
my  crest-fallen  companions  as  cool  as 
a  fueumber.     Young  Murray  and  I 
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the  Red  Lion9--«iid  had  luckily  just 
got  an  to  our  seyeral  posts^  when  the 
Captain  aniTed,  with  whom  we  im- 
mediately went  on  board. 

The  ship  being  now  quite  ready, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  our  return 
to  Thorsund  more  than  expired,  the 
Captain  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  to  sea;  but  the  severity  of  the 
weather  would  not  allow  him  to  etir. 
After  being  thus  storm-stayed  fw  two 
days,  and  the  wind  had  moderated  a 
little,  he  determined  to  get  under 
weigh:  and,  having  previously  un« 
moored  ship,  the  small  bower  was 
speedily  run  up,  and  she  stood  fhnn  the 
i^und  once  more  under  her  storm-sails* 
It  still  blew  a  gale  outside— a  tremend- 
ous heavy  sea  running,  which  drove 
the  vessd  so  completely  out  of  her 
course,  that  the  Captain,  after  a  long 
dark  night  of  the  most  persevering 
rain,  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
himself  farther  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hia  journey  than  he  had  been 
previous  to  setting  sdl.  In  this  dis- 
agreeable plight,  with  the  wind  almost 
constantly  in  our  teeth,  did  we  knock 
about,  hither  and  thither,  for  three 
days  more;  but  on  the  fourth,  the 
weather  having  cleared,  and  the  wind 
veered  round  more  southwardly,  with 
a  gentle  breexe,  immediate  advantage 
was  taken  of  Uie  change,  and  away 
she  stretched  to  the  nonhward  at  her 
utmost  speed.  In  short,  for  there  is 
little  amusement  in  a  dry  detail  of 
the  vexations  occasioned  by  contrary 
winds,  our  return  to  the  Faroe  Islands 
was  an  admirable  verification  of  the 
old  saw,  "  the  mair  haste,  the  waur 
speed ;-  for,  instead  of  being  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  the  last  mormng  of  the 
ninth  week  had  just  dawned  before 
we  anchored  before  the  graaa-green 
little  town  of  Thorsund. 

As  soon  as  the  sails  were  furled, 
and  the  decks  cleared  up,  the  Cap- 
tain's servant  was  at  my  elbow,  whom 
I  followed  in  silence  to  the  cabin, 
where  I  found  my  commander  sitting 
in  his  dressing-gown. 

"  I've  sent  tor  you.  Truck,"  said 
he,  ^'  to  let  you  know  I  mean  to  go 
ashore  as  soon  as  I  get  breakfast,  so 
you'll  get  the  gig  out  without  delay, 
and  make  ^rourselves  ready.  As  I 
needn't  ask  if  you'd  like  your  cask 
with  you,  will  you  have  it  now  ?" 

'*  If  it  is  the  same  to  you,  sir,"  an- 
swered I,  *'  I'd  prefer  coming  for  it 
when  you  are  ready  to  go  youraelfl 
Vol.  XXII. 
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Beaidea,  your  honmir  will  recollect, 
I've  to  petition  you  fat  something 
more  than  the  cask." 

**  Oh,  confound  your  petitions,  vou 
alv,  smooth-tongued  rogue !"  exclaim* 
ea  the  Captain ;  **  what  do  you  wish 
to  come  over  me  now  for  ?~  Come,  let'a 
hear." 

*'  The  tobacco  you  promised  to  give 
me,  sir." 

"  Oh  Lord,  ay,  very  true,  Truck, 
very  true !  I  recollect  now,  perfttrtly. 
^How  much  will  you  want,  think 
you?" 

"  I'd  wish  five  pounds  weight  of  it, 
sir,  if  he'll  let  me liave  it" 

'*  Why,  as  to  that,  my  lad,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  it  ia 
I  that  ask  him  for  it. — I  say,  you 
Bainbridge,  come  this  way.  Go  and 
find  Mr  Green ;  give  him  my  respects, 
and  tdl  him  I'll  thank  him  for  five 
pounds  of  his  tobacco  immediately.'* 

''I  will  sir,"  said  the  obedient 
lackey,  retiring. 

''  i^nd  I  say,  Bainbridge,"  conti- 
nued the  Captain,  in  a  louder  tone ; 
'<  recc^ect  you  bring  it  with  you,  as 
I  mean  to  take  it  aabore.  And,  I  say, 
tell  him  to  pack  it  up  snugly  for  me, 
somehow  or  other— or,  you  may  aa 
well  do  it  yourself.  Come,  now,  see 
about  it  directly,  Bainbridge,  for  I'm 
waiting  breakfast." 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  answered  the  ao. 
live  ladcey,  bustling  out  of  the  ca« 
bin. 

"  Now,  Truck,  is  there  snything 
else  wanted  ?  I  should  think  not— 
Ah  well,  go  you  and  execute  the  or- 
ders I  have  given  you,  and  I'll  send 
Bainbridge  for  you  when  I'm  ready." 

I  immediately  withdrew,  and  put 
his  orders  in  execution.  My  break- 
fast was  soon  dispatched,  anu,  rigged 
out  in  all  my  gayest  finery,  I  had  long 
walked  the  gangway  before  the  ex- 
pected message  came  that  summoned 
me  to  the  cabin.  I  was  below  in  a 
twinkling,  and  finding  the  Captain 
quite  ready,  I  shouldered  my  luggage 
and  set  off,  and  handed  it  into  the 
boat  The  Captain  soon  followed, 
dressed  in  full  uniform  ;  and  the  at- 
tending boatswain  giving  a  thrilling 
call  with  his  pipe,  we  shoved  ofF. 

Having  once  more  landed,  I  follow- 
ed the  Captain  up  to  the  Governor's, 
carrying  his  greatcoat  as  usual,  and 
was  received  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly,  being  left  outside  the 
door  to  count  my  fingers,  or  ask  myself 
4  Y 
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«  silent  qneBtion  or  two,  as  I  best 
chose.  The  Captain's  return,  luckily, 
was  speedy. 

''  I  dine  here.  Truck,  so  I  shan't 
want  the  gig  again  until  it  be  late  in 
the  eyening.  Now,  my  lad,  if  you 
think  your  cooper  can  afford  you  a 
dinner,  I'havc  no  objections  to  allow 

Cto  stay  on  shore  until  I  return  on 
d  myself." 

"  ril  run  the  risk,  sir,  cheerfully," 
said  I  jov  fully. 

"  Well,  youVe  nothing  farther  to 
do  but  return  to  the  boat  and  get  your 
little  things.  Then  inform  your  com- 
panions, that  I  will  hoist  a  white  flag 
for  them  in  the  evening  when  I  want 
them,  and  send  them  all  instantly  on 
board.  A  white  flag,  recollect,  on  the 
top  of  the  look-out  staff  yonder  above 
the  old  fort.  Now  be  sure  and  send 
them  instantly  on  board — you'll  then 
have  no  carcyout  to  make  merry  with 
your  friends." 

*'  I'm  much  obliged  to  your  good- 
ness, sir,"  said  I,  ''  and  shall  imme- 
diately execute  your  commands." 

**  And  I  say.  Truck,  I  have  a  mighty 
curiosity  to  see  this  famous  cooper  of 
vours ;  and  should  wish  much  to  hear 
Doth  your  accounts  of  Baugh's  pro- 
ceedings. Brin^  the  old  boy  here 
with  you  about  six  or  seven  o'clodc  in 
the  evening,  and  be  sure  he  is  equip- 
ped in  his  new  gear,  and  as  decent, 
you  know,  aa  possible—it  will  afibrd 
my  Mends  some  sport." 

**  You  may  depend  on  our  attend- 
ing you,  sir,"  said  I,  quite  impatient 
to  be  off. 

«  And  I  say.  Truck,"  cried  he,  laugh- 
ing, and  enjoying  my  uneasiness — 
*'  eh,  what  was't  agam  ?  Zounds,  I 
had  something  or  other,  but  it's  gone 
quite  out  of  my  head — ^never  mind, 
you  may  leave  me.  Ill  expect  you 
about  seven  o'clock." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  sur,"  cried  I^ 
taking  mv  leave. 

I  was  aown  at  the  boat  in  no  time, 
gave  Suttie  my  ordera,  and  aeiaing  the 
cask  and  tdbaoeo,  I  once  more  took 
the  road,  whilat  the  gig  pushed  off  and 
returned  on  board. 

On  entering  the  habitation  of  Je« 
rome  Ydl,  I  waa  received  with  a  shout 
of  joy,  and  had  scarcely  laid  down  my 
luggu;e,  before  ymmg  and  old  wcro 
round  me^  with  mirth  in  their  iaoes, 
and  congratulations  on  their  tongues. 
This  affisctionate  reception  ffave  me 
new  life  and  pleasure.  I  shook  honest 
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Jerome  and  his  lau^iing  sons  hearti- 
ly by  the  hands,  and  ssluted  the  two 
Helens  with  the  most  cordial  affiectioa ; 
then  telling  them  I  was  come  to  abide 
with  them  the  whole  of  that  daj,  1 
seated  myself  alongside  my  a£fecti«D- 
ate  nurse,  Helen  Baga,  pulling  down 
her  blushing,  pretty  daughter  Hden, 
with  much  gl^,  alongnde  of  me.  It 
was  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  ob- 
served the  lovdjr  girl  wearing  a  ca|p, 
and  with  much  simplicity  asked  her  if 
she  had  been  badly.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  the  question  excited  a 
loud  peal  of  laughter,  in  whidi  my 
old  merry  friend  Klaas  waa  particularly 
boisterous,  whilst  his  pretty  sater'a  co- 
lour, who  sat  beside  me,  went  and 
came,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down  to 
the  floor,  as  though  ready  to  £uit 
with  confusion.  Certain  there  was 
something  under  all  this,  altfaoog^ 
utterly  unable  to  p;ue»»  I  gaied  aroiuid 
me  into  each  individual's  &oe  for  in- 
formation with  such  an  earnestness  of 
curiosity,  that  the  peals  of  hearty 
laughter  at  me  were,  if  it  were  poan« 
ble,  redoubled.  It  was  none  of  your  cr- 
dinary,  ludf-forced,  gullaring  guflkws 
—but  laughter,  '^  loud  and  kn^,"  and 
of  the  most  intense  and  genuine  mer- 
riment, as  might  have  b^  seen  from 
the  hotch-hotching  short  lau^  of  old 
Helen  Baga— the  hands  supporting  the 
sides  of  the  honest  merry  cooper — and 
the  tears  which  ran  down  the  chufy 
rosy  dieeks  of  the  stout  burly  Klaas,as 
he  bent  and  rose,  throwing  out  hands 
and  heels  between  every  renewal  of  the 
vociferous  peals  with  which  he  was 
attacked  in  long  succession.  Tovng 
Helen  alone  was  silent ;  and  my  ap» 
parent  wonder  at  this,  as  I  kept  ga» 
sing  on  her  downcast  i^;itated  ooon* 
tenance,  only  served  to  renew  the 
merriment.  Determined  to  hsve  an 
explanation  of  ail  this,  I  eahnly  re- 
marked I  was  happj  to  aae  them  aU 
so  merry ;  then  turning  to  young  He- 
len, I  asked,  whether  die  tfaooghc  it 
waa  her  or  myself  they  were  an  laogli- 
ing  so  hearty  at  ? 

*'  Oh,  it  IS  me,  Wooller,"  cried  the 
lovely  girl,  raising  her  head  with  a 
fidnt  smile,  and  Uuahing  up  lo  the 
eyes, ''  but  never  mind  tfiem." 

At  that  moment  my  eyea  cntdied  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  hand  that  waa  next 
me— the  truth  flashed  on  my  asind— 
and  instantly  laying  hold  on't,  to  the 
unutterable  conniaion  of  the  wndtaX 
girl,  I  immediately  exposed  to  view 
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a  broad  silver  ring,  to  the  infinite 
mirth  of  the  surrounding  relatives. 

**  In  truth,  my  dear  girl,  I  sincere- 
Iv  wish  you  great  happiness/'  cried 
1,  joyfully  saluting  her;  '' aiid  may 
you  never  have  eause  to  nvret  the 
step  you  have  taken.  But  why  were 
you  in  such  a  hurry,  Helen — why  not 
wait  until  I  returned  ?  I  would  really 
have  thought  it  kind  of  you." 

**  That's  always  what  I  said.  Wool- 
ler,"  answered  the  abashed  creature 
in  a  low  v<^oe ;  ''  but  fiither,  ay,  and 
mother  too,  and  the  whole  of  them, 
kept  ao  t^ng  me  day  afker  day,  and 
assisted  him  so  strongly,  that  seeing 
there  was  no  appearance  of  your  re* 
turn,  I  was  forced  to  consent. 

**  Poor  girl  I"  said  I,  condolingly. 
*^  But  who  d'ye  mean  by  Mm,  Hden 
—where  is  he  ?— I'm  anxious  to  see 
him."  • 

Yomott  Hden  was  silent,  but  the 
merry  old  cooper  instantly  stept  for- 
ward— 

*'  In  troth,  my  young  friend,  he's 
no  far  to  seek— -but  no  being  acquaint, 
ye  see,  he's  a  wee  thing  blate  as  yet. 
—Magnus,  come  this  way,  laddie,  and 
let  Maister  William  see  you.— Come 
awa,  ye  daft  gouk,  fat  a  deyvil  are 
ye  flevd  fbr— he  winna  eat  ye !— Na, 
deil  o  the  like  o'  that  I  ever  saw  before 
»*Klaas,  gae  wa'  and  bring  him  here  by 
the  lu£  in  a  minute — ^A  bonny  story ! 
— fUth,  there  was  naething  o  a'  that 
mimness  no  mony  days  ago,  whan  I 
thought  he  wad  hae  driven  a  thing  and 
%'  body  out  o'  the  house  wi'  his  impu- 
dence and  madness." 

**  Oh,  leave  Helen  alone  for  that," 
cried  I,  laughing,  **  shell  soon  take  aU 
that  wddness  out  of  him— Won't  you, 
girl?" 

But  the  blushing  Helen  replied  not ; 
and  mv  attention  was  immediately  at- 
tractecl  by  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
happy  Klsas,  who,  assisted  by  young 
Jerame,  was  lugging  the  shame-faced 
Magnus  towanu^me,  who  I  soon  dis- 
covered was  the  same  young  fellow  I 
had  formerly  seen.  I  instantly  roae, 
and,  takiag  nis  passive  hand  in  mine, 
which  I  heartily  shook,  I  led  him  to- 
wards his  young  bride,  and  placed  him 
in  the  seat  I  had  occupied.    I  then 

gined  their  two  hands  together,  and 
wled  to  the  cooper,  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone,  to  produce  his  greybeard  in 

a  moment.  

''  Faith,  Maister  William,  ye  shan- 
na  want  that  lang,"  cried  Uie  honest 
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cooper,  "  and  I  wuss  it  was  mair  for 
your  sake ;  but  this  last  dafl  story  has 
gi'en  my  poor  greybeard  the  dry  bock." 

While  he  was  absent,  there  was  a 
short  pause  in  the  discourse,  during 
which  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the 
young  couple  before  me,  who  were 
really  admuvbly  paired.  Neither  of 
them  had  seen  twenty  summers,  and 
the  features  of  both  were  models  of 
beauty.  Magnus  Wegnel  was  the  se- 
cond son,  I  understoM,  of  a  wenltby 
freeman  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  who,  by  getting  himself  en- 
rolled in  the  Governor's  company,  had 
first  become  the  sworn  brother  of 
young  Jerome,  and  then  the  lover  and 
nusband  of  his  only  sister.  The  match 
was  sgreeable  to  both  families ;  for  be- 
sides the  anxious  wish  the  parents  of 
these  islands  show  to  secure  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sons  by  marrying  them 
early  in  life,  the  cooper  was  univer- 
sally held  to  be  a  man  of  such  sub- 
stance and  note,  as  to  make  an  alliance 
with  his  family  a  matter  of  infinite 
satisfaction. 

«  Weel,  Maister  William,"  cried 
Jerome,  returning  with  his  greybeard, 
''  what  d'ye  think  o'  our  young  sod- 
ger?  Isntheagayweel-fauredchield 
to  be  sae  lang  and  smally  ?  I  dinna 
think  my  lanie  has  sic  a  bad  taste 
after  a'— Here's  t'ye,  my  man,  and 
waloome  ashore !" 

I  thanked  him,  and,  with  many 
eulogiums,  drank  to  the  young  couple 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,  after  which 
I  was  treated  with  a  rather  lengthened 
account  of  the  wedding  by  the  de- 
lighted old  woman,  who,  cniring  the 
narration,  seemed  to  revive  under  for- 
mer recollections,  and  (^led  the  ho- 
nest frontal  of  her  laughing  veteran 
in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing  and  lu- 
dicrous. Having  at  length  got  over  this 
important  business,  greatly  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  young  couple,  I  cave 
them  a  abort  aketch  onmr  proceedings 
since  we  had  left  them,  and  how  ha^ 
a  matter  we  had  found  it  to  get  back 
to  them.  On  my  inquiring  how  thej 
liked  our  scientific  gentlemen,  I  was 
answered  by  young  Jerome,  who,  along 
with  his  mend  Magnus,  had  been 
choseu  and  constant  attendants  on 
them  as  bargemen  and  baggage-bear- 
ers, in  all  their  various  excursions. 
The  young  fellow  praised  their  con- 
ciliating centlemanly  manners,  and 
their  frank,  open,  kindly  behaviour  to 
all  ranks,  particularly  the  poor  and 
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aged,  in  very  high  terms  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  mention  the  liberality  wit^ 
which  they  had  rewarded  every  one 
who  had  rendered  them  the  most  tri- 
vial service,  and  the  handsome  man« 
ner  in  which  he  and  his  companiona 
had  been  treated  and  victualled  whilst 
in  their  attendance,  the  young  man's 
voice  rose  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  swore 
that,  would  they  allow  him,  he'd 
che^ully  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ! — I  had  ample  occasion  after- 
wards to  discover,  that  young  Jerome 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  his  opi« 
nion,  and  that  it  was  one  so  generally 
diffused  through  the  various  islands, 
that  many  years  will  roll  away  be« 
fore  the  welcome  visit  of  the  Scottish 
Knight  and  hia  accomplished  friend 
the  Esouire  will  be  forgotten  by  the 
grateful  and  simple  natives  of  the  Fa- 
roe Islands. 

As  the  dajr  was  now  wearing  apace,  I 
thought  itbigh  time  to  produce  my  pre- 
vents. Accordingly,  reminding  young 
Helen  of  my  promise,  I  instantly 
placed  the  cask  before  me,  and  re- 
quested Klaas  to  bring  me  a  hammer, 
with  which  I  directly  knocked  off  the 
upper  end.  The  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  curious  eyes  around 
me  was  the  flaming  stuff  I  had  bought 
for  the  women's  gowns,  which  beine 
in  two  parts,  I  directly  unfolded,  and 
flunff  over  each  of  their  shoulders, 
amidst  the  joyful  shrieks  of  the  hap- 
py females,  who  now  committed  so 
many  ridiculous  extravagances,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  order  was  re- 
stored. I  next  handed  to  them  the 
small  gear  of  needles  and  thread, 
slongst  with  the  scissors,  and  gravely 
recommended  to  them  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  theur  sowns  with- 
out delay.  I  then  called  old  Jerome  to 
come  forward  in  front,  and  handing 
him  the  trowsers,  I  commanded  him 
to  withdraw,  and  encase  his  limbs  in 
them  directly,  which  he  did,  and  re- 
turned in  a  trice.  I  now  gave  him  the 
pee-jacket  to  put  on,  and  dily  re- 
moving mv  bottles  under  the  grass,  I 
produced  the  hat,  and  placed  it  on  die 
old  man's  head.  Immediately  a  shout 
of  joy,  which  terminated  in  repeated 
bursts  of  the  most  boisterous  uugh- 
ter,  made  the  cooper's  apu'tment  ring 
again,  and  none  was  merrier  than  the 
old  fellow  himself,  who  frisked  and 
gambolled  all  round  the  happy  circle. 
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with  an  agility  and  ooattnoaiice  pcr- 
fecdy  astonishing* 

*'  Well  behaved,  my  old  canty  cock 
of  the  North  1"  cried  I,  aa  soon  ms  I 
saw  the  efl^rvesdng  of  his  first  enio* 
tions  beginning  to  subside, ''  in  faith, 
you  become  your  new  clothes  ezoeed- 
mgly  well.  They  fit  aa  well  as  thou^ 
they  had  been  made  for  yon,  and  make 
you  look  twenty  years  younffcr  than 
you  did  an  hour  agpo — Don't  they,  Ue« 
len  ?"  cried  I  to  ms  daughter. 

"  Father  does  indeed  look  very  well, 
and  were  he  taller,  he  would  be  some* 
thing  like  you,  WooUer,"  said  the  flaU 
tering  well-pleased  beauty,  with  one  of 
her  mmpiest  smiles. 

"  Ah,  my  good  dear  Jerome !"  cried 
the  excellent  Helen  Baga,  throwing 
her  withered  arms  around  the  coo- 
ler's neck—"  the  very  dress  he  wore, 
WooUer,  thirty  years  ago,  when  first 
my  eye  bdield  mm !" 
'  "  Houts,  touts !"  cried  the  old  man, 
absolutely  blushing,  "  ye're  fsfxm  aff 
at  the  nad  the  hale  of  ye  now  iust  a'- 
thegither,  and  make  me  think  bUck 
buminff  shame  o'  myself^ — God  guide 
us,  luckie,  d'ye  no  ken  lang  syne  that 
bonny  feathers  mak  bonny  birds,  wo* 
man*-^»e  wa',  gae  vra' !— It's  no  but 
what  fm  fell  proud  o'  mv  present, 
Maister  William,  for  a'  that,— God 
knows,  maybe  ower  uplifted;  finr  I 
think  ye  hae  laid  me  in  couthOy  for 
the  winter,  bless  ye,  let  the  storm  come 
whan  it  likes — ^but  there  needs  nae  be 
sic  a  splore  o'  noise  and  skirling  about 
it.  'Twad  be  wiser  like,  my  auQ  wife, 
ye  were  seeing  after  the  cunner,  than 
gaun  on  like  afool  that  gate  ;  for  deil 
a  bane  o'  me  thinks,  for  as  Ling's  he's 
been  here,  if  ye've  ever  asked  Maiater 
William  if  he'd  a  mouth  yet" 

''  £h.  Lord's  sake,  no  I"  cried  ho- 
nest  old  Helen,  bestirring  herself  in  a 
moment ;— >"  Put  awa  thae  dally-wal- 
lys,  lassie,  out  o'  sicht,  and  come  and 
help  me— Forgie  me,  they  perfectly 
turn  the  heads  o'  poor  creatures." 

Both  the  women  set  now  to  work 
seriously ;  and  the  fire  being  in  glo- 
rious trim,  the  hospitable  Jboard  was 
speedily  crowded  with  the  unvarying 
round  of  salt  mutton,  fish,  eggs,  and 
barley  bread,  which,  with  store  of  ex- 
cellent ewe-milk,  completed  the  repast. 

"  Now,  my  good  old  friends,"  said 
I,  addresdii^  the  cooper  and  his  wife, 
*'  it  being  the  fashion  in  my  country, 
particularly  at  a  marriage  dinner,  as 
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this  OMIT  be  calkd,  to  iiidti]|^  « little 
longer  wen  usual  in  the  chit-chat  of 
the  iMe,  I  think  yon  should  gratify 
an  old  fdlow  Uke  me  in  practising  it 
for  this  one  day  at  least.  I  cannot 
promise  myself  another  with  you,  not 
knowing  how  long  we  may  stay.  We 
have  mm,  and  tobacco,  and  tongues  in 
our  hesds,  not  to  mention  an  excellent 
fire  and  still  better  company — and  if 
we  can't  omtriTe  to  make  one  day  pass 
merrily  away,  we  ought  to  want  all 
these  artidee  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

*'  Saul  1  Maister  William,  an  excel- 
lent plan/'  cried  the  cooper  blithely, 
"  were  our  rum  and  tobacco  a  litUe 
mair  plenty  than  they  are  wi'  us  even- 
now.  But  I  can  soon  rin  down  to  the 
Governor's  store  for  mair— hell  gie  it 
to  me  in  a  crack." 

**  My  good  fHend,"  returned  I, 
^*  we  shall  ne  obliged  to  your  Gover- 
nor for  nothing  of  the  kind— he  mav 
be  a  verv  good  friend,  but  I  dont 
think  he'll  make  a  kind  master. — We 
have  plenty  of  our  own  to  serve  all  the 
turn ;  for  your  good  woaian*s  bread's 
in  store,  and  the  rest  is  just  at  our 
hand  here,"  and  with  this  swaggering 
flourish,  the  rum,  the  cheese,  and  the 
tobacco,  were  on  the  table  in  a  moment. 

The  aensations  of  all  around  me  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  I  find 
it  impossible ;  astonishment,  joy,  and 
gratitude,  each  had  their  turns,  and 
altogether  formed  so  motley  an  assem* 
Uage  of  mirth,  praise,and  noisy  laugh- 
ter as  no  langusge  can  convey  the 
least  idea  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
both  the  Dutchman  and  West  Indian 
were  an  agreeable  accession  to  the  so* 
dal  coterie ;— it  waa  directly  up  screw 
to  the  one,  and  out  knife  to  the  other, 
and  thus,  amid  mutual  good  wishes 
for  eadi  other's  welfare,  and  much  in- 
nocent badinage  and  laughter,  did  the 
rosy  houra  fly  rapully  away,  until  the 
hour  ^proached  I  had  promised  to 
attend  my  commander.  Having  pre- 
viously informed  the  patified  cooper 
with  the  Captain's  wishes,  of  which 
he  waa  not  a  little  proud,  I  had  only 
now  to  give  him  the  hint  to  be  direcu 
ly  obeyed.  He  instantly  rose,  and 
having  secured  his  reinforced  grey- 
beard, cheese,  and  tobacco,  under  firm 
durance,  he  retired  to  his  cooperage  to 
arrange  hiadreaa  a  little  more  cardfuU 

"  Where'st  for  noo  wi'  my  Yerome, 

WooUer  ?"  asked  honest  Helen  Baga. 

"  Where  are  we  for,  old  lady,"  cried 
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I ;  "  why,  for  the  Governor's,  to  be 
sure.  If  you'll  come  to  the  door  in  a 
few  minutes,  you'll  see  Jerome  and  I 
walking  with  the  Governor  and  all  the 
fine  gentlemen  on  the  heights  above 
the  old  fort  yonder." 

"  La,  now,  WooUer,"  cried  young 
Helen,  smiling,  '*  you  must  sure  be 
deceiving  mother— for  the  Governor 
hardly  ever  speaka  to  father  unless 
when  he  wanu  some  work  done." 

*'  I  can't  help  that,  Helen,"  cried  1, 
laughing,  "  but  it  is  truth  I'm  tdling 
you.  The  Governor  may  not  speak  to 
father  to-day  either— but  who  cares 
for  that  ?  I'll  be  bound  you'll  see  our 
Captain  and  all  the  gentlemen  speak 
to  him,  and  they  are  all  greater  men 
than  your  Governor." 

*'  Ay,  by  the  blessed  Lady,  I  swear 
that  they  are !"  cried  young  Jerome, 
whose  usual  diffidence  had  been  brush* 
ed  away  by  the  grog  he  had  swallow- 
ed,—" far,  far  superior  indeed  I— 
They  shoot  better—go  through  more 
fatigue— are  more  brave  in  a  boat 
amongst  breakers — give  their  servants 
excellent  victuals — and  thai  their 
clothes,  hats,  and  boots —holy  Mo- 
ther I—how  fine,  how  strong,  and 
light  they  are  to  carry,  compared  with 
the  Govemor'8.*-Oh,  WooUer,"  aigh- 
ed  the  ardent  young  man,  "  that 
they'd  but  take  me  along  with  them  to 
Britain  1'.' 

"  Gae  wa',  gae  wa',  ye  young  fool 
fellow  1"  cried  old  Jerome,  returning 
in  time  to  hear  this  aspiring  wish  of 
his  favourite  son^->"  fat  a  deyvil, 
thinkst  uh,  could  ye  do  for  the  gen* 
tlemen,  that  they  abould  tak  you  wi' 
them?  Saul  I  tney  wad  hae  a  fine 
bargain  o'  ye,  I  wvte  I — I'm  unco 
feared  they'd  soon  find  out  that  ye 
were  a  young,  silly,  handless  chield, 
good  for  naething  in  the  world  but  aod- 
gering— and  even  at  that  unhappy 
calling,  God  guide  ua !  but  a  very  in- 
di&rent  hand  indeed ! — ^Na,  ua,  lad- 
die, ye  maun  hae  mair  wit  in  that 
voung  pow  o'  yours  before  ye  think  o' 
leaving  your  father's  fireside.  I'msure^ 
daft  gowk !  ye  never  hear  your  bree* 
ther  Uiere  making  sic  dafthke  wishes 
^na,  faith  ye,  they've  mair  sense  than 
to  think  o'  strawvaigin  about  like  a 
wandering  Jew. — Come  now,  stirrah  I 
bid  Maister  William  there  fareweel ; 
we'll  a'  maybe  see  hini  the  mom,  but 
I  kenna  if  you  will,  wi*  your  sodger- 
ing  nonsense!" 
Shaking  young  Jerome  warmly  by 
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the  lianJ,  for  I  secretly  admired  the 
young  fellow's  spirit,  I  bade  the  rest 
a  godKl  night,  and  with  a  proinise  to 
call  the  following  day  if  I  was  ashore, 
Jerome  and  I  set  out  for  the  Grover« 
nor's. 

As  the  distance  was  short,  we  were 
soon  at  the  door  of  the  Governor's 
sanctum,  and  sent  in  our  names  and 
business  with  the  mustachoed  sei^geant 
already  noticed ;— and  had  not  waited 
lonff  before  my  commander,  followed 
byJois  friends  and  the  Grovonor,  is* 
sued  from  the  portal  of  supreme  power 
in  uncommonly  high  spirits.  I  imme- 
diately introduced  the  honest  cooper 
to  his  notice,  who  stood  uncovered  be- 
fore him,  his  thin  scanty  grey  hairs 
fluttering  in  the  breese.  Having  sur« 
vejred  the  |;ood-looking  old  man  with 
evident  satisftction  for  a  few  moments,  , 
he  said,— 

"  Well,  old  boy,  how  are  you  ?— 
and  how  is  the  good  old  woman  at 
home,  and  your  pretty  daughter?— 
Has  she  got  married  yet  ?— But  put 
on  your  hat,  my  good  fellow,  the  air  is 
cold  and  chill.— Is  she  married  yet  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded  assent. 

The  Captain  looked  at  me  with  a 
rejoicing  smile  I  perfectly  understood 
— then  resumed—''  Allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  your  notice,  gentlemen,  one 
of  the  brave  def(niders  of  the  fort  we 
are  going  to  view — a  man  whom  my 
coxswain,  here,  is  never  tired  of  prai- 
sing for  the  abilitv  he  displayed  in 
leading  on  his  neignbours  against  our 
lancUng  party,  and  whose  exertions 
only  ceased  when  the  capture  of  the 
fort  rendered  them  completely  una- 
vailing. He  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  fellow's  life  that  day,  and  you  see 
he  has  done  his  best  to  rig  his  bene- 
factor out  something  in  the  British 
fashion.  By  my  honour,  my  honest  fel- 
low, had  you  either  a  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes  on  your  f^t,  vou  might  pass 
muster  for  a  burly  Snieldsman,  or  a 
Caithness  fisher,  very  well." 

The  gentlemen  all  agreed  in  th^  re- 
mark ;  and  so  many  compliments  came 
to  my  share,  for  my  generous  and 
manly  conduct,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  phrase  it,  as  absolutely  to  make  me 
blush. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  with  one  of 
my  best  bows,  "  while  I'm  exceed- 
^^J  proud  of  your  good  opinion, 
truth  compels  me  to  declare,  that*the 
whole  merit  of  this  generous  adiim 
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belongs  entlrdy  to  my  noble  con- 
mander.  Had  it  depended  on  my 
poor  means,  I  am  sadly  afraid  my 
worthy  friend  Jerome " 

"  Well,  well.  Truck,"  cried  the 
Captain,  gaily  interrupting  me,  *'  that 
will  do  now— you  nave  just  said 
enough,  my  lad,  and  said  it  not  at 
all  unhandsomely.  Now  do  you  and 
your  friend  go  on  before  us,  and  see 
that  you  lead  us  to  the  most  favour- 
able point  for  seeing  all  the  gRmiid 
you  occupied  in  executing  mm  f^ 
mous  exploit  of  Ton  Bau^'s.-»U 
will  be  very  diu;ular  indeed,  gentle- 
men, if  we  don  t  get  an  accurate  as 
well  as  an  amusing  aeoount  of  this 
aflSur,  when  it  is  reliUed  by  a  oombau 
ant  tk  each  of  the  parties. 

Jerome  and  I  acoordin^y  led  the 
vray  to  the  very  spot  I  have  already 
dcMribed,  where  the  whole  stoiv  was 
once  more  gone  over  by  us  both,  hi- 
eessantly  interrupted  by  innumenble 
questions,  and  leased  and  cnMs-cxa* 
mined  about  trifles  vrith  a  lawyer-lilw 
minuteness,  that  made  the  task  exceed- 
inely  dissgreeable.  Having  at  length 
exhausted  their  curiosity,  or  their  pa- 
tience, we  vrere  highly  complimented, 
and  dismissed  to  the  rear;  while  they 
slowly  descended  to  the  ruins,  %o  cx^ 
amine  their  site  and  appearanee  mom 
minutely. 

**  By  mj  honour,  gentlemen,"  cried 
the  Captain,  standing  on  the  body  of  a 
prostrate  twenty*fbiir-pounder,  **  ov 
nriend  Baugh  lias  done  this  business 
in  his  best  style ;  and  when  you  con- 
sider his  being  opposed  with  metal  of 
this  tremendous  description  I  now 
stand  on,  besides  the  native  popula- 
tion, I  think  you  will  allow,  that  the 
execution  of  such  a  task  ia  as  credit- 
aide  to  his  judgment  as  to  his  coo* 
rage." 

**  Now  there  I  beg  leave  to  diiRr 
f^tmi  you,  my  radiant  sir,"  cried  the 
kniffht ; — "  for  Uiough  1  have  no  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  ddfending  fortifica- 
tions generally,  nor  the  smallest  wish 
to  detract  from  the  gallantry  of  Cap- 
tain Baugh's  welUeamed  none,  toe 
simple  coup  d'ceil  makes  me  think 
BO  much  of  the  natural  strength  of 
this  position,  that  with  a  body  of  bnve 
men  sufficient  to  work  these  guns^ 
and  all  other  necessary  stores,  badEcd 
with  the  little  assistance  the  inhabit- 
ants could  give  me,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  I  would  not  wince  at  the 
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advance  of  any  ship  in  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  I  strongly  suBpeet  that 
cowardice,  or  sheer  want  or  ability, 
has  done  more  for  Bangh  than  any 
exertions  of  his  own." 

'<  Lord's  sake !— d'ye  hear  the  like 
o'  that,  Maister  William  ?"  whisper^ 
ed  the  astonished  Jerome. 

**  Why,  that  must  be  said  to  please 
your  GoYeiBor,  my  friend,"  returned 
I,  in  the  same  manner ;  **  for  yon  wdl 
know  it  is  not  true." 

"  Forgie  us,  bd,  youH  be  right," 
eontinued  Jerome;  *^  for  deyril  a 
cowardice  or  want  o'  ability  I  saw 
that  day— it  was  a*  gude  dour  fecht- 
ing.  —  Nonsense  I  He  shouldna  hae 
comed  here  ara,  stupid  fool! — ^But, 
whisht,  let's  hear  what  he  says." 

''  Your  idea  is  perfectly  correct.  Sir 
Knight,"  said  the  Goyemor ;  "  for 
both  of  these  TOe  qualities  were  im« 
pnted  to  my  predecessor,  as  the  cause 
of  enabling  the  English  commander 
to  triumph  over  him  so  easily.  But 
the  poor  gentleman  was  a  mere  dvi- 
lian,  entirely  u;norant  of  military  mat- 
ters, and  so  ur  was  ezcusabl^  He 
was  immediately  afterwards  recalled, 
howeyer,  cashiered,  and  disgraced ; 
the  Crown  Prince  remarking  at  the 
time,  that  he  should  take  care  that 
every  fhtnre  governor  shoidd  be  a 
man  of  military  experience,  and  of 
tried  fidelity  and  courage." 

At  the  condusion  of  this  flourish  to 
his  own  praise  and  sorry  I  was  the 
gentleman's  trumpeter  was  defimct^— 
we  followed  the  party  slowly  down  to 
the  Governor's  house,  where,  after  be- 
ing handsomely  treated,  the  Captain 
procured  a  white  flag  fbr  me,  ordering 
me  to  return  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
gig  put  oflT,  and  then  dismissed  us. 
This  was  soon  done,  and  the  flag  re* 
turned  to  its  owner.    We  then  wSlrad 
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slowly  down  to  the  beach,  when  \ 
wdua  the  opportunity  to  tell  my  friend 
Jerome  to  put  any  worsted  gear  he 
might  have  for  me  into  the  empty 
cask  I  had  brought,  and  fasten  them 
up,  when  I  would  take  it  on  board 
with  me  the  following  day.  This  the 
good  man  fidtUully  promised;  and 
the  gig  having  arrived,  and  the  Cap* 
tain  on  his  way  towards  it,  we  parted 
for  the  nig^t 

Here  ended,  I  may  say,  my  trip  to 
the  Faroe  Islands.  I  was  only  once 
again  on  ahor^  <but  so  hurried  for 
time,  that  I  could  barely  steal  as  mudi 
as  drink  farewdl  to  the  honest  cooper 
and  his  finnily  in  a  horn  of  the  Shet« 
landmm.  Our  parting  was  both  warm 
and  a£Eectionate;  for  I  felt,  while  I 
squeezed  the  homy  hands  of  the  glia« 
tening-eyed  cooper  and  his  wife,  and 
tenderly  saluted  the  little  lovely  wesp« 
ing  Helen,  that  it  was  for  the  last  time 
in  this  world.  Honest  Klaas  came 
down  to  the  boat  with  me,  insisting 
he  should  carry  my  cask,  which  I  af- 
terwards found  to  contain  such  a  libe* 
ral  supply  of  frodcs,  stockings,  com« 
forters,  drawers,  and  nig^t-caps,  as 
enabled  me  not  only  to  supply  a  needy 
companion  or  two,  but  rendered  roe 
independent  of  the  worsted  market 
for  some  years  thereafter.  The  same 
day  our  gentlemen,  having  previously 
sent  all  their  luggage  and  mineralo- 
gicd  packages  on  board,  came  along* 
side  in  state  in  the  Governor's  barge ; 
an  opportunity  I  gladly  took  of  bidding 
the  cooper's  smrited  youngest  son  a  last 
adieu ;  and,  finally,  on  the  same  after- 
noon, biddhig  dadly  farewell  to  these 
bleak  and  bare  fragments  of  the  North* 
em  Ocean,  we  stood  once  more  to  sea, 
and  in  a  few  days  came  safely  to  an 
andior  in  the  roadstead  of  Leith. 
S. 
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HYMN  TO  DECBMBEK. 

O'er  the  bare  hilUtop  moan  the  gusty  breezes, 
I  From  the  dark  brandies  sweeping  the  sere  leaves  ; 

Blue  skies  have  waned,  and  earth  obeys  thy  sceptre. 
Tyrannous  December. 

All  inefficiently  glimmers  out  the  pale  son, 
Tween  brooding  ndnclouds,  o'er  the  faded  landscape ; 
Comfortless  is  noontide— desolate  is  evening. 
Stormy  and  starless. 

Drear  is  the  aspect  of  old  nigged  Ocean, 
To  his  caves  of  basalt  riding  on  his  foam  steed ; 
South  comes  the  Polar  duck,  and  the  gliding  grey  gull 
Shrieks  to  its  shelter. 

Of  hail  the  tremendous  magazines  thou  openest, 
Spreadest  thy  snow-white  mantle  o'er  the  bare  bills ; 
Chainest  up  the  floods,  and  hangest  to  the  red  moon 
Icicles  of  crystaL 

Hast  thou  no  mercy  for  the  wanderer  houseless  ? 
See,  the  lean  pauper  ^vers  by  his  dim  hearth ; 
Howl  the  starved  fox-cubs ;  and  the  little  field-birds 
Die  of  cold  and  hunger ! 

Yet  joy  to  earth ;— grim,  pitiless  December, 
'Twas  mid  thy  storm-clouds  that  our  Lord  descended  :— 
Christmas  is  thine,  and  man  shall  rejoice  him. 
Dark  though  thy  sooiK  be. 


LETTBRA  8SC0NDA,  8PETTANTB  A  CBRTI  PUNTI  MUSICALI,  INniRIZEATA 
AL  SIGNORB  CRISTOFOBO  NORTH. 

Edinburgo,  H  15  OUobre  1627. 
Stimatissimo  Signore, 

Li  6  di  Gennnjo  1823  vi  scrissi  una  lettera  in  Italiano,  che  fu  stampata  nel 
Fasdcolo  73  del  vostro  **  Magassm^'  per  il  mese  di  Febbnyo  1823,  pagine 
158— -162.  Avendo  io  sottocchio  quella  lettera,  ed  anche  una  lettera  In^ese 
stampata  nel  Fasdcolo  57  del  Harmonicon,  il  mcse  di  Settembre  scdrao,  pa- 
gine  177,  178,  con  certi  esempj  musicali;  prendo  la  liberta  di  scrivervi  un' 
altra  volta,  riguardo  a  questa  lettera  Inglese,  Non  badando  troppo  alio  stile  di 
detta  lettera  Inglese, — ^uno  stile  molto  inesatto,  cscuro  e  confuso, — io  vi  ri- 
mander6  alia  mia  lettera  del  6  Gennnjo  1823 ;  e  di  piu,  aggiungerd,  in  questa 
mia,  alcune  osservazioni  che  serviranno  in  un  tempo  futuro  a  mostrare  che  noo 
bisogna  prender  come  nuwa  ogni  teoria  rausicale  detta  nuova  da  qualsivoglia 
scrittore.  II  nostro  Inglese  parla  di  una  teoria  sua  propria,  seoondo  a  cui 
*'  le  corde,  medesime  in  apparenza,  sono,  in  alcuni  casi  da  riferirsi  ad  vno,  ed 
in  altri  a  due  ed  anche  a  tre  suoni  fondamentah,"  &c  Sec  Che  si  leggalmmia 
lettera  del  0  Gennajo  1823,  dove  si  trover^  indicati  gli  autori  foresderi  che 
sono  veramente  autori  di  una  tale  e  medesima  teoria  I  Quanto  sarebbe  da  de- 
siderare  che  certi  Teoristi  fossero  nn  gran  poco  piu  letterati  ed  istruiti! 
Quanto  ai  *'  suoni  Fondamentaliprtmar;,  secondarf  ed  IncidentaH,'*  mento* 
vati  dal  nostro  Inglese,  bisogna  leggere  i  liori  stampati  di****e,di*****u, 
e  di  molti  altri,  per  vedere  quanto  sieno  originali  le  sooperte  preteee  del  nostro 
Tcorista  millnntatore. 

Forse  dira  rgli  '*  io  non  ho  md  letto  alcun  libro  forestiere  che  tratta  della 
musica^non  ne  voglio  ne  leggere  nk  conoscere,  perche  io  sono  Inglese,  e  ten^ 
in  odio  tutti  quel  scrittori  che  si  chiamano  Francesi,  Allemanni,  Syisseri, 
Italiani,  etca.  Se  sia  cosi,  diro^solaroente  con  Quintiliano,  Ignorantia  pne- 
tendi  non  potest ;  e  con  Fedro ;  Pnejudicata  opinio  obniit  judicium. 

Quanto  ai  "  prineipj  non  conosciuti-che  ricuardano  la  musica,  e  che  si  fon* 
dano  sopra  la  base  medesima  in  su  la  quale  si  fondano  i  prindpj  della  cfainuca, 
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della  mecoanka,  ed  altre  tcienie  ;"  Torrei  vedere  un  regguaglio  ragumevole  e 
ben  ragkmaia  <U  quel  princiftj,  hxtxk  dal  noetro  Inglese  che  ne  parla  si  savia* 
mente.  Ma,  primierainente«  yorrd  che  egli  mi  facesse  aapere  perchk  una  rosa 
fresca  mi  d^  una  aensazione  differente  da  quella  ehe  mi  da  una  cipolla  am- 
maocata  ?  Perch^  lo  zucchero  e  il  sale,  ovyero  uh  **  pIum-jduddiDg/'  e  un 
*^  haggis,"  non  hanno  lo  stesso  sapore  ?  E  finalmente,  che  dinerenza  vi  corre  * 
txa  la  coda  del  Diavolo  e  un  biodlier  di  **  Uut^ruin  ?" 

Verso  la  met&  del  seoolo  passato  parecchj  matematid  foreseen  traTederooa 
la  possibilitil  di  misurare  e  di  paragonar  tra  loro  gli  intenralli  musicali  per 
mezzo  di  certe  formole  idgebrakbe,  &c»  doude  si  soopri  che  due  iuteryalli  mo-, 
siodi  qualunque,  sono  tra  loro  come  i  logaritmi  dei  lorotrapporti  oostitudvi.* 
Non  mi  marayiglierd  molto  se  il  sudetto  Inglese  pretendesse  aver  fatto  anche 

ft         Q        1  fi 

qaesUacoperta  I  Per  esempio :  si  cerca  i  rapporti  degli  intenralli  — ,  — ,  — . 

II  calcolo  si  prende  in  questa  maniera. 

Logaritmo    9=0,954242 
Log.  8=0,903089 

Log.  10=1,000000 

Log.  16=1,204119 

Log.  15=1,176091 

9 

Perci6:  Logaritmo---=Log.   9— log.    8=0,051 15a 
Log.  ^=Log.  10-^.    9=0,045758 

Log.  ^=Log.  16— log.  15=0,028028 

9  10 

Dondeaiconchinde  1°>®.  log.^:  log.  -~:    51153:  45758;  un  rapporto  cl\e^ 

impiegando  il  metodo  di  approsshnazione  delle  fnudoni  continue,  ritoma  t 
queilo  di  9  a  8. 

9  16 

2^.  Log.  -—*•  log.  TT  *  •  ^1163  :  28028,  rapporto  che,  impi^^o  lo  stcssa 

tnetodo  d'approssimazione,  ririene  a  qudlo  di  9  a  5. 

3*<>.  Log.  ~,  log.  ~ '  45758  :  28028,  rapporto  che,  impieg<^o  lo  stesso 

tnetodo  d'approssimazione,  ririene  a  qucUo  di  8  a  5. 
OTvero,  pet  mezzo  delle  approssimazioni  piu  rozze,  si  puo  supporre  log. 

-—=  log.  —:a9  log.  r-r*    La  di£&renta  0,112  b  tanta  picoola  «he  si  pu^ 

8  9  15 

in  oerti  casi  metterla  da  parte. 

Pbtrd  scriverri  un  volume  su  di  questa  materia,  ma  non  Toglio  seccarvi 
troppo.  Aggiungerd  solamente  che  i  musid  e  teoristi  tutti  della  Gran  fire* 
tagna  credono  sempre  che  una  corda  sonora  e  vibrante  nelia  sua  totalitd,  pu& 
diWdersi  per  Tibrare,  neBo  ste»so  tempo,  nelle  sue  met^,  le  sue  tre  terse,  le  sue 
quattro  quarte,  etc.  etc ;  benche  una  tale  TibraaoDe  campoita  e  coniraddiUoria 
in  un  medesimo  corpo,  e  in  un  medesimo  tempo,  non  Ha  mai  posnbUe  ;  come 
si  protrebbe  ftdlmeute  diaostrare  a  chiunque  abbia  la  menoma  conoscenza 
deue  Ugf^  meocaniche  del  moto.  ^£  yeramente  singolare  ehe  questa  dottrina 
falsissima,  e  che  forma  la  base  di  tante  teorie  e  speodazioni  musicali,  sia  stata 
aempre  riceruta  come  vera  verissima  in  queste  benedettissimo  paese. 

Cne  I'autore  B.  G.  B.  di  una  lettera  nel  fasdcolo  del  Uarmonioon  toianr 
inentovato  la  quale  tratta  di  "  una  nuow  tittema  di  notaxiont  musioate,'  mi 
dica  se  non  ha  mai  veduto  un  certo  libretto  atampato  in  Franda,  nell'  annor 
1805,  sopra  quella  medesima  materia  ?  Pare  ehe  ne  abbia  avuto  fualcko  cono* 
I  f  Come  dice  Cicerone :  aliud  est  edare,  aliud  taoere. 
Con  tutta  stima  dovnta 

suo  aervitore  umilisdmo, 

r. 


'  Spi^hcrd  alt^o^v  onn  I'intende  dal  rapporto  coittfuttvn  cH  un  intrrvallo  jntttldt***! 
Vol.  XXII.  4  Z 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


Can  iiiA  iWng*  beu  mmJ  otcrooiae  ilf  like  ■  I 


idotHT, 


.EvEKY  human  being  haa,  in  aome 
Bouts  of  hU  life,  been  oonacioua  of 
that  dreamy  half-perplexed  mood,  in 
Yvbieh  shadowy  and  broken  traita  of 
recollection  are  tuddenlr  cast  up  in 
his  mittd  as  from  a  void,  and  hover 
around  him,  connecting  a  visionary 
past  with  a  future  still  more  dim  ana 
fluctuating— of  a  sudden  influx  of  wa- 
vering images  that  spring  up  sponta- 
neously, seem  familiar  to  memory,  yet 
have  no  discoverable  relation  to  real 
existences,  but  which,  coming  "  like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  before  he  «an 
mark  their  form  or  relations.  There 
are  circumstances  which  predispose  to 
this  visionary  mood  in  the  lull  of  the 
senses,  and  tnat  seeming  suspension  of 
the  mental  Acuities  which  we  call  a 
day-dream,  OT,vulgarly ,  abrown  study; 
or  in  that  state  of  quietism  and  sur- 
render of  mind  which  has  been  culti- 
vated by  certain  philosophers  and  by 
rel^oits  sects,  who  patiently  wait  till 
good  can  be  shown  them,  by  what  they 
consider  the  direct  operation  of  divine 
influence  breathingupon  tben-acqmes' 
coit  spirits.  This  state  of  mind  ia 
understood  and  intelligible;  but  the 
mystical  impression  I  would  attempt 
lo  describe,  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  soon- 
taneous  and  inscrutable.  Besides  tnese 
aingular  reminiscent  influences,  almost 
every  man,  especially  if  under  the  ex- 
citation of  strong  and  agitating  pas- 
sions, but  not  borne  down  by  their 
immediate  sway,  has  been  conscious 
of  those  sudden  resistless  flashes  of 
preternatural  perception  t?hich  are 
railed  ftreseniimenU 

Moralists  and  metaphysidaBOs,  who 
have  systematically  investigated  what 
is  called  the  philosophy  of  mind,  have 
thrown  little  light  on  these  mysteries 
of  our  nature,  which  in  their  unfa- 
thomable depths  depending  on  no  fix^ 
ed  or  recognisable  principle,  baffle  re- 
anrch,  and  seem  too  subtle  to  be  ana- 
lyzed. The  reminiscent  impreadona 
10  which  I  refer,  are  sometiung  quite 
distinct  in  their  operation  fr<»n  the 
faculty  by  which  we  recover  tlie  bro« 
ken  and  netfly  obliterated  images  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  in  childhood, 
or  at  aome  very  distant  time.  .  The 
imagea  of  material  memory — ^if  the 
phrase  is  allowaUe-«>where  they  otn 


be  reMmeA.  at  all,  arise  at  first  Ikiat 
and  imperfect^  become  gradually  more 
dear  and  fixed,  till  one  by  one  we 
ascertain  all  their  bearings,  aad,  sfW 
a  great  distance  of  time^  find  then  it- 
Hewed  in  their  first  glow  and  origiiisl 
freshness.  But  in  tnose  momeatirj 
escapes  of  the  soul,  aa  if  beyoad  ibe 
boundaries  of  its  earthly  taDeraacIe, 
to  which  I  allude,  the  vivid  point  of 
impression  is  in  the  very  first  insUat. 
Those  images  which  seem  to  start  rod- 
denly  from  the  "  abysm  of  time,"  will 
no  more  come  on  our  bidding  than  stay 
to  have  their  pictures  taken :  tbejr  (wk 
and  dissolve  into  the  dream  of  a  dream ; 
and  before  we  can  mark  them,  they 
have,  unpercdved,  melted  into  the 
haze  which  for  ever  hovers  arouod 
those  mysterious  boundaries  tbatie- 
parate  the  visible  from  the  invisible. 
Now  the  process  by  which  the  actosl 
expevienoes  of  material  existence  are 
revived  in  the  memorjs  it  easily  oi- 
derstood— one  link  of  the  electric  chain 
of  association  ia  toudied,  a  single  ima^ 
is  reddle,  and 

''Awake  but  one,  and  lo!  wlMtBTriadi 
rise!" 
This  process  is  iQustrated  with  great 
felidty  m  that  fine  scene  in  Guy  Mas* 
neiing,  where  young  Bertram  uncoil 
sdously  standing  onee  more  in  the 
eentreof  theolgects  ^t  first  immi- 
ed  his  infant  senses,  listens  to  the  old 
ballad  sung  by  the  servant  drl  at  her 
washing  on  the  green  of  EHangowan 
I'ower ;  and  the  same  operation  ii 
even  m(Nre  delicately  touched  in  that 
scene  in  the  Antiquary,  where  the  oM 
woman — "  the  dwtd  alhre,'*  whose  A- 
culties  are  benumbed  and  nesrlyow- 
terated,  is  momentarily  roused  fi<«» 
mental  torpor  by  various  powerful  btt 
intelligibleexdtements.  InMrWor*- 
worth's  poem,  *'  The  two  Aprfl  Mcrt- 
ings,"  sentimental  i^eminiscenee  hvxj 
beautifitlly  described— 

**  •  Our  work,'  said  I, « was  wtU  bef*. 

Then  from  thy  breast  What  thos^ 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun. 

So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ?* 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  atopi 

And  izing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain  t0|H 

To  me  he  made  rrply  ;— 
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*  Ypn  cloud  with  tlial  long  purpU  clef^ 

Bnngs  fresh  into  1117  mind, 
A  day  like  this,  which  I  ha?e  left 

Full  thirty  years  behind. 

'  And  jott  above  yon  slope  of  eon^ 

Such  eolourt  and  no  other 
Woie  in  tlie  tkyt.that  April  raonw 

Of  tkii  the  yery  bffother."* 

Wliat  nm  V  be  called  natond  yre^ 
f#js|f9Stfs/T— the  feeling  of  timid  appro^ 
benaion  which  is  oyer  cloaelv  allied  to 
trdent  hope,  the  sad  thouffhts  which 
tre  directly  Inrought  from  tnoughts  of 
joy — ^is  frequently  exemplified  by  the 
Mine  poet ;  as  in  those  verses  where  a 
loTor  journeying  in  joyful  hope,  de- 
lighted with  all  around  him,  suddenly 
^ecks  himself,  and  utters  the  natural 
oxckmation— 

'*  Ah,  mercy  !**  to  myself  I  cried, 
"  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  I'* 
But  those  mysterious  reminisccncea 
and  recognitions,  which  start  sudden"* 
ly  upon  a  mind  that  on  eartn  can  have 
laid  up  no  store  of  kindred  thoup;hta 
or  Images,  look  as  if  they  sprung  trom 
soother  birth-place. 

In  the  dreaming  and  fabling  E^t, 
these  strange  evanescent  influences  are 
at  once  accounted  for  by  the  supposed 

S re-existence  of  the  human  soul,  en« 
owed  with  the  remnants  of  faculties 
reaching  beyond  mortality — "  holding 
large  cUscourse— looking  be/arc  and 
qfler." 

This  visionary  belief  is  the  source 
of  many  of  the  finest  poetical  systemt 
and  legends  of  the  East. 
"  Ah  sure  !  as  Hindoo  legends  Cell, 
When  Music's  tones  the  bosom  swell. 
The  former  scenes  of  life  return ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  sta^, 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar. 
Immured  in  mortal  form*  to  mourn.** 

Though  music  has  considerable 
power  in  bringing  on  this  mental  haU 
lucination,  it  steaJs  over  the  mind  in 
every  variety  of  circumstances  in 
which  the  soul  is  left  in  ''  a  wise  pas- 
dveness."  In  gazing  for  the  first  time 
on  a  lovely  prospect,  a  fine  original 
picture,  or  an  expressive  countenance, 
as  wcU  as  in  listening  to  an  affecting 
piece  of  music,  how  often  does  the 
dreamy,  confused,  vet  pleasing  recoU 
lection  of  the  self-same  strain,  the 
same  assemblage  of  soul-breathing 
features,  the  identical  landscape,  the 
same  balmy  quiet  air,  the  very  rocks, 
ukics,  and  trees,  bring  home  to  our 
bofows  the  lively  feelings  of  a  scene 
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past  and  fiimfiliar,  yet  having  in  our 
memory  no  local  habitation  or  name 
that  the  earth  owes !  Nor  are  these 
the  onlv  tricks  of  this  kind  which  the 
mind  plays  itself,  or  of  which  it  is  the 
passive  instrument.  In  a  first  ramble 
oy  a  strange  sea-shore — ^in  the  church 
of  St  Peter's— at  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc — ^in  a  coronation  procession — ^in 
a  theatre — at  a  funeral,  or  a  crowded 
rout — these  impressions  may  still  re- 
cur : — "Again  I  amin  a  scene  of  which 
I  have  formerly  been  a  witness,  or  in 
which  I  have  been  an  actor."  These 
ideas  may  be  raised  by  objects  the 
most  sublime  or  the  most  homely: 
but  they  are  never,  I  think,  awakened 
by  the  images  of  vulgar  sensation. 
No  man  has  a  bewildering  waking 
dream  of  a  beef-steak  formerly  eat- 
en,* or  a  bottle  of  visionary  Madei- 
ra, eclipsing  in  flLaivour  London  parti'* 
cular.  For  these  engaging  memories 
he  can  duly  render  day  and  date,  the 
name  of  the  tavern,  and  probably  the 
amount  of  the  bill : — they  ar6  of  thf 
earth,  earthly. 

The  power  of  exciting  these  mys- 
tical  impressions  is  seldom  felt  more 
strongly  than  on  the  first  ^nce  of 
some  peculi^  human  face.  We  meet 
an  entire  stranger,  whose  name  we 
may  never  have  heard*  His  features 
are  ouite  familiar  to  us,  yet  he  re« 
sembles  no  one  we  have  ever  known. 
We  recognise  at  once,  in  their  vary- 
ing and  eloquent  expression,  the  ges- 
tures of  a  mind  with  which  ours  is 
already  well  acqiudnted.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  looks  is  directly  intelli- 
gible— the  tones  o£  his  voice  are  like 
some  forgotten  melody  which  we  in- 
stantly recall.  We  feel  for  the  mo- 
ment an  entire  accordance  of  tastes 
and  feelings  with  this  stranger,  and 
have  not  vet  thought  of  his  cnaracter 
and  condition  of  life.  By  the  time 
these  are  ascertained,  the  spell  is  pro- 
hably  broken— the  shadowy  investi- 
ture of  unagination  is  blown  aside, 
and  the  otgect  of  our  perplexed  and 
delighted  reminiscence  sinks  at  once 
and  for  ever  into  his  real  worldly  cha- 
racter. Those  with  whom  we  are 
daily  conversant  are  rarely  the  exci- 
ting causes  of  our  day-dreams,  if  ma- 
terial cause  they  have ;  yet  if  placed 
in  a  novel  situation  with  those  habi- 
tually and  tenderly  dear  to  our  afibo- 
tions,  how  often  does  the  thought  oc- 
cur, *'  Have  I  not,  in  some  former 
and  half"  forgotten  time,  lived  over  tfcr 
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9aine  mom^ls — experienced  the  same 
^nsations— enjoyca  the  same  deli- 
pious  repose  of  mind?  The  same 
trees  and  verdure  were  around  me ; 
there  was  the  same  insect  hum ;  the 
brook  sung  the  self-same  melody :— ? 
but  when— or  where?"  Who  can 
(:race  those  shadow;^  r^n^niscence^^ 
which  one  could  at  times  half  beheye 
to  be  indeed  conjured  up  from  some 
earher  stage  of  the  soul's  eternal  pro- 
gress? 

As  strange  and  inexplicable  are 
(hose  impressions — whf  tner  we  call 
them  sympathy  or  presentiment — which 
^t  first  equally  sudden  and  unac- 
countable, often  assume  a  substantial 
(md  permanent  form,  and  ha?e  eyer 
after  a  strong  influence  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  indii^du^  by  whpm  they 
are  experienced.  Rousseau,  descri- 
bing in  iiis  own  glowing  language  his 
first  interview  with  Mi^dame  de  Wl^r- 
rens,  expatiates  on  the  instantaneous 
^nd  complete  accordance  of  nature, 
the  entire  confidence  and  sympathy, 
\7ith  which  he  was  impressed  on  the 
fiirst  moment  by  one  so  far  removed, 
by  rank,  ^ex,  years^  and  education, 
from  the  v^an^  boy  yrho  stood  in 
her  presence.  He  challenge  philoso- 
phy to  explain  this  phenomenoq— r 
this  mystenoi^  ^nd  ineradioible  sym- 
pathy lyith  the  only  human  being 
with  whom,  according  to  his  own  as- 
sertion, his  perverted  mind  ever  moyed 
in  unison,  or  reposed  in  confidence. 
Another  instance  of  this  singular  soul- 
attraction  is  afforded  by  a  character 
;he  most  opposite  that  moral  history 
could  furnish.  Cowper,  the  most 
painfully  shy  and  sensitive  of  men  or 
poets  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-creatures, tells  us,  that  he  had  |io 
jsooner  sat  down  with  (he  Unwins,  of 
whom  the  mother  and  son  becaipe  his 
especial  favourites,  than  he  felt  him- 
self at  home — ^his  mind  and  he^rt  ip 
their  proper  place — almost  for  the 
first  tioie  in  his  troubled  life.  It  is 
well  known  how  he  ever  afterwards 
dung  to  this  refuge.  The  life  of 
Cowper's  friend— the  pious  and  al- 
most romantic  John  Newton  of  01« 
pey — affords  some  singular  instances 
pf  the  power  of  sympathy  or  [fresei^- 
timent. 

To  say  that  those  bright,  rapid 
gashes  of  what  appears  prophetic  in- 
telligence, named  presentiment,  are 
produced  by  a  latent  taint  of  supersti- 
tion, is  to  elude  the  question.    They 
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have  been  oonfessed  by  men  of  the 
sternest  intellect — ^by  the  sceptic  and 
the  Chtistian,  the  hero  and  the  poet^-^ 
by  Bacon  and  Johnson — ^by  persoos  of 
the  nuMt  dissimilar  character— 4>y  ihe 
most  energetic  of  modem  men,  and  by 
the  highest  genius  of  modem  timesi' 
Napolaftn's  faith  in  his  high  dcetmy, 
his  peculiar  star,  though  a  vague,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
even  an  influential  behef.  And  in  hioi 
the  presentiment  of  high  fortune  co- 
existed with  mt;ch  of  that  fine  8a»- 
city  which  in  aU  ages  of  the  world  ham 
raised  statesmen  and  philosophers  into 
prophets  and  seers.  If,  as  has  becsi 
alleged,  this  roan,  in  all  things  extnt- 
ordinar^,  was  early  impressed  with  the 
superstition  that  his  brilliant  fwtunes 
were  mysteriously  interlinked  witli 
those  of  his  first  Empress,  must  he  not 
latterly  have  felt  that ''  the  devil  spok^ 
true,"  as  he  marked  his  star  decline 
from  the  moment  that  his  own  cM, 
ambitious  vanity  and  heartless  perfidy 
broke  the  spell  r  To  pass  from  Napo>- 
leon,  in  whost  capacious  miqd  saper- 
stition  so  strangely  found  place  widi 
the  coldest  and  most  stem  reality, 
there  is  a  recent  instance  of  iangiiU,ar 
what  we  may  call  embodied  presents 
ment,  which,  trivial  as  it  seems,  is  yet» 
from  the  character  and  genius  of  itt 
hero,  not  a  little  curious.  It  is  indeed 
an  instance  of  second-sight,  as  genune, 
and  quite  as  senseless,  as  ever  was  re^ 
vealed  to  visionary  Hebridean  shep- 
herd, 

*'  Placed  far  amid  ^e  melaneholymain.** 
It  Is  related  by  Goethe,  the  first  poet 
of  Germany,  of  himself  in  his  days  of 
youth.  Goethe  was,  be  it  understood^ 
the  lover  of  a  certain  blue-eyed  Fre- 
derica,  whose  ''nose  had  a  curve  that 
seemed  to  defy  all  worldly,'^  and  con- 
sequeptly  all  visionary  care.  From 
her  he  had  just  parted,  ^d  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  wished  by  aU  the  admirers  of 
loye  and  poetry,  that  the  interest  of  lus 
vision  had  turned  upon  any  thingrather 
than  a  grey  coat  with  gold  lace !  Had 
he  beheld  Frederica's  cock- nose  arise 
from  the  e^th  before  him,  "  seen  her 
ivhere  she  had  not  been,  and  doted 
upon  nothing,"  or  next  to  it,  the  n^hole 
would  h^ve  been  intelligible  in  a  lover 
and  a  mystical  German  poet.  The 
poet  may  create  and  regulate  his  own 
fancies ;  but  the  seer  must  look  on 
what  is  presented  to  hi|n.  So,  says 
Goethe,  *'  I  proceeded  along  a  path 
that  leads  to  Drusenheim,  vrfatn  a 
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ttrange  ykaon,  wMch  tnufit  have  been 
t  prttewHmmi  suddenly  disturbed  ray 
fnind.  I  thougbt  I  saw  my  own  image 
advancing  towards  me  on  horseback. 
The  figure  wore  a  grey  coat  with  gold 
laoe,  Budi  as  I  h^  never  worn.  I 
awoke  from  this  dream,  and  the  vision 
disappeared.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  eight  years  after,  as  I  was  goins 
to  see  Freaerica  once  more,  I  round 
myself  in  the  same  road,  dressed  as  I 
had  dreamed,  and  wearing  such  a  coat 
accidentally,  and  without  naving  cho« 
sen  it." 

Many  of  these  visible  presentiments 
rest  upon  authority  so  good  as  to  be 
not  a  little  troublesome  to  those  who 
would  explain  them  all  implicitly  on 
natural  prindples.  The  well-known 
story  related  of  Dr  Donne  by  his  affec- 
tionate bio^pher,  Isaac  Walton,  very 
easily  admits  of  a  natural  explanation. 
In  France,  Donne,  at  midnight,  saw 
the  vision  of  his  wife,  then  in  Eng- 
land, pass  across  his  apartment,  car- 
rying ill  her  arms  a  dead  infant.  But 
Donne  had  recently  left  his  wife,  un- 
der circumstances  peculiarly  distress- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  her  earnest  en- 
treaties and  gloomy  forebodings  of  evil 
from  his  absence ;  and  her  supersti- 
tious and  womanly  fears  increased  his 
natural  apprehensions  for  her  safety : 
he  foresaw  a  very  probable  event. 
But,  embarking  on  a  fine  momine 
with  a  gay  bridal  party — all  around 
him  joy  and  hope — whence  arose  the 
feeling,  the  presentiment  soon  fatally 
accomplished,  which  made  a ''pious 
clergyman,  the  father  of  the  patriotic 
Andrew  Marvel,  throw  back  his  walk- 
ing-stick to  the  land,  exclaiming,  as 
the  boat  left  the  shore,  ^'Hoffor 
heaven !" 

Stories  of  supernatural  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  friends  at  a  distance, 
are  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  every 
person,  both  from  reading  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  that  the  solemn  presenti- 
ment of  the  most  awful  event  of  life 
is  not  only  frequently  entertained,  but 
very  accurately  verified,  must  have 
been  observed  by  every  attendant  of 
the  dying,  who,  as  they  approach  the 
confines  of  the  invisible  world,  will 
often,  with  inexplicable  exactness,  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  final  dissolution. 
This  presentiment  of  the  hour  of  death 
is  most  generally  experienced  by  those 
who,  best  prepared  for  their  great 
change,  are  calmly  resigned  to  the 
tvent  of  death  or  life,  and  seldom  hy 


those  whose  agitated  itrwl  feverish 
minds  might  be  presumed  to  realiie 
their  owndiseased  and  imaginary  fears. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  supernatural  impression, 
or  €i  this  preternatural  aeuteness  of 
expiring  sense,  if  we  refuse  that  6i 
the  poet: — 

**  1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  yon  cannot  see, 
Whieh  bepkons  me  aw^.** 

The  story  of  the  requiem  of  Mozart 
is  singular,  as  shewing  the  power  of  m 
gloomy  presentiment  in  realizing  it« 
self  in  an  enervated  mind  and  a  de- 
bilitated frame.  But  there  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  heroes  and  soldiers, 
men  of  the  greatest  moral  and  physi- 
cal courage,  who  have  fought  bravely 
in  many  fields,  entering  on  their  la^ 
battle  with  the  fixed  presentiment  of 
the  death  which  they  certainly  en- 
coimtered.  Brave  men  have  enter- 
tained this  foreboding  feeling  for  their 
friends  and  comrades,  and  nave  seen 
it  strangely  realized.  Our  own  Nel- 
son, who,  to  an  active  and  energetic 
mind,  united  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
temperament,  whose  soul  was  ever 
feelinglv  slive  to  every  impulse,  had 
not  only  the  avowed  presentiment 
of  death  as  strong  as  that  of  vit- 
tory,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
the  battle-day  of  Trafalgar,  but  after 
having  kept  the  same  station  watch- 
ing the  French  fieet  for  many  months 
and  very  closely  for  weeks  and  days, 
he  entertained  the  firm  persuasion 
that  this  very  day,  the  anmversary  of 
a  festival  in  nis  family  for  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  French,  was  to  bo 
the  day  of  action.  The  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
played  off  and  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
moved  at  last  from  Cadiz,  and  formed 
in  order  of  battle ;  and,  on  the  day  he 
foresaw.  Nelson  fought,  conquered, 
and  fell,  as  his  prophetic  feelings  bad 
predicted.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
though  out  of  place,  as  a  proof  of  Uie 
universality  of  thiy  foreboding  feeling, 
that  on  this  brave  man's  taking  leave  of 
his  wife  for  the  last  time  previous  to 
his  forming  that  infatuated  attach- 
ment, which  embittered  his  remain- 
ing life,  and  sullied  his  public  fame. 
Lady  Nelson  experienced  that  strong 
impulsive  feeling  of  impending  mis^ 
fortune,  which  led  her  to  anticipate 
his  death,  but  w)iich  was  interpreted 
to  her  mind  by  an  event  yet  moro 
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(ioni,  and  tha  deftractioii  of  their  d<H 
piestic  peace.  Tbe  draiiiutaiioe  ia 
noticed  by  Nelsoa's  biographer^  Mr 
Southey. 

A  remarkable  inttaoee  of  preeeotJA 
meot  it  given  in  the  Life  of  W<dee7» 
by  bis  favourite  and  faithful  attends 
ant,  pavendiah.  Theun^nrtanaleiire* 
late,  when  seixed  with  his  last  fatal 
illness  on  his  journey  to  Londim,  ptem 
dieted,  or  prophesied,  his  own  deatn  at 
a^ht  o'ckxsk  of  a  particular  day.  The 
chime  struck  as  he  breathed  his  last*-* 
and  his  attendants,  remembering  his 
nrediction,  gaxed  on  each  other.  The 
Xiemoirs  of  Bayard,  written  by  the 
Lioyal  Servant,  rooord  a  very  striking 
pr^ction  of  the  death  of  this  illus* 
trious  knight  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
remarkably  fulfilled;  and  Sully  re* 
ktes  an  instance  of  a  presentiment  of 
death  experienced  by  the  "  fair  Ga« 
brielle,"  the  beloved  mistress  of  Hen« 
ry  IV.,  which  appears  to  have  even 
afiected  the  ood,  sensible,  and  faith* 
All  minister  whom  her  power  over 
the  King  had  so  often  vexed. 

**  The  King,  who  was  sot  willing  to 
iocar  tbe  eensore  of  keeping  this  Isdy 
with  him  during  the  Easter  holidays,  en- 
treated her  to  leave  him  to  spend  them 
at  Fontaioebieau,  and  to  return  herself 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Beaufort  received 
this  order  with  tears ;  it  was  still  worse 
when  they  came  to  part :  Henry,  on  his 
side,  more  passionately  fond  than  ever  of 
this  lady,  who  had  already  brought  him 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  named  Hen^ 
rietta,  did  himself  equal  violence.  He 
conducted  her  half-way  to  Paris;  and 
although  they  proposed  only  an  absence 
of  a  few  days,  yet  they  dreaded  the  mo- 
ment of  parting,  as  if  it  had  been  fbr  a 
much  longer  time.  Those  who  are  in* 
cUiied  to  give  faith  to  presages,  will  lay 
some  stress  upon  this  relation.  The  two 
levers  renewed  their  parting  endear* 
jnents,  and  in  everything  chey  said  to 
eaeh  other  at  that  moment,  some  people 
hare  pretended  to  ind  proof  of  those 
presages  of  as  inevitable  fate. 

**  Madame  de  Beaufort  spoke  to  the 
King  as  if  for  the  last  time ;  she  recom- 
mended to  him  her  children,  her  house 
of  Monceaux,  and  her  domestics;  tbe 
King  listened  to  her,  but  instead  of  com* 
forting  her,  gave  way  to  a  sympathizing 
griet*  Again  they  took  leave  of  eaeh 
other,  and  a  secret  emotion  again  drew 
them  to  each  other's  arms.  Henry  would 
not  so  easily  have  torn  himself  from  her* 
if  the  Marshal  d'Omano,  Roquelure,  and 
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f  rontaasib  lad  aol  tAco  him  awsf  Ip 
forcflu  At  length  tbey  prevailed  opoa 
him  to  rstura  to  Fontaiaebleau  i  and  thii 
last  words  he  said  were  to  reoommead 
bis  mistress  to  La  Varennei  with  orders 
|o  provide  everything  she  wanted,  and  to 
conduct  her  aafelv  to  the  house  of  Z»- 
met,  to  whom  he  had  cbosea  to  confida 
the  care  of  a  person  so  dear  to  him.'* 

Her  presentiment  was  realized  ;  for 
she  died  a  few  days  after  she  had 
parted  from  the  King. 

The  omens  and  forebodings  that 

E receded  the  murder  of  Henry  IV. 
imself,  are  quite  too  marvellous  to  be 
of  mndi  weight.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  warnings  given  by  those 
beautiful  little  dogs  whom  this  popu- 
lar monarch — who  seemed  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  rare  quality  of  at- 
taching every  living  thing  that  came 
near  him^used  to  fondle  and  dUt 
with,  is  one  of  those  relations  whica 
imagination  loves  to  entertain  in  de* 
a>ite  of  reason  and  probability.  But 
the  grave  narrative  of  Marshpl  Baa« 
sompierre,  is  entitled  to  more  atten- 
tion. It  proves  that  Henry,  who  waa 
far  superior  to  the  vulgar  superstitions 
that  influenced  many  of  his  courtiers^ 
possessed,  with  other  high  mental 
qualities,  much  of  the  quicx  intuitive 
perception  inseparable  from  acute  and 
energetic  minds.  The  state  of  this 
monarch's  mind  places  the  doctrine  of 

f»resentiment  in  its  true  and  rational 
igbt.  On  the  May-pole  planted  in 
the  cotut  of  the  Louvre  falling  down 
from  no  apparent  cause,  a  few  days 
before  his  asaassination,  a  gloomy  con- 
versation arose  among  the  courtiera 
about  this  disastrous  omen. 

"  You  are  fools,"  said  Henry,  who 
overheard  them, "  to  amuse  yourselves 
with  prognostics.  Learn  f^m  me 
never  for  the  future  to  care  about 
omens  and  predictions,  which  are  vain 
and  frivolous.  For  the  last  thirty 
Years  all  the  astrologers  and  quacks 
nave  predicted  every  year  that  I  should 
be  killed.  In  the  year  when  I  do  ac- 
tually die,  all  the  presages  that  occur- 
red m  the  course  of  it,  will  be  r^ 
marked  and  put  into  histories;  and 
those  who  predicted  my  death  will  be 
thought  great  and  wonderful  persons, 
while  nothing  will  be  said  of  the 
omens  of  preceding  years." 

It  was  in  this  manner  Henry  re- 
garded prediction,  even  while  he  had 
a  strong  presentiment  of  his  own  mur- 
der, and  of  the  manner  of  its  ac* 
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compUthmcnt.  Aboat  the  time  of  his 
cleftUi^  he  was  on  the  e?e  of  a  journey 
into  Germany. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  ia»  Baaaom- 
pierre,"  he  aaid,  '*  bat  I  cannot  per* 
auade  myself  I  am  gomg  into  Ger« 
many." 

''  Sereral  times/' continues  Baasom- 
pierre^  *'  he  said  to  me,  and  to  others 
also,  *  I  think  I  shall  die  soon ;' "  and 
the  day  before  his  death,  after  the  co« 
ronation  of  the  Queen,  when  he  seem- 
ed in  very  high  spirits,  this  was  re« 
peated  to  Bassompierre,  and.  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

"  My  God!  sire,"  said  one  of  the 
courtiers,  "  will  you  neyer  cease  to 
afflict  us  by  saying  you  will  soon  die  ? 
These  are  not  good  words  to  utter." 

''  Yet^  though  this  great  and  wise 
King  had  no  superstition,  and  laugh- 
ed at  omens  and  divinations,"  conti- 
nues the  Marshal,  "  he  not  only,  by 
a  particular  sort  of  inspinftiou,  fore- 
aaw  hu  death,  but  eren  the  manner 
of  it,  and  the  place  where  he  should 
be  killed.  He  had  always  ike  appre- 
hension of  being  killed  in  his  caiw 
riage  by  some  melancholy  madman. 
Those  who  rode  with  him  will  tatftify^ 
as  I  can,  to  have  heard  him  say,  that 
there  waa  no  place  more  dangerous 
than  that,  to  be  attacked  and  wound- 
ed, and  dut  the  only  men  he  had  to 
beware  of  were  gloomy  madmen ;  for 
no  wise  man  would  undertake  avch 
an  action." 

Bassompierre  gives  a  curioua  vela* 
tion  of  the  prescience  which  the  wretch- 
ed d'Ancre  had  of  bis  approachh^ 
fate.  "  I  wish  by  this  discourse,"  says 
the  Marshal,  '*  to  show  how  men,  and 
especially  those  elevated  by  fortune, 
have  inspirations  and  fbrebodings  of 
their  fall,  but  not  reiokttien  «o  avokl 
it."    But  sudi  pretdenoe  is  not  more 


wonderfbl  than  that  he  who  dimiM  a 
high  and  dangerous  precipice,  should* 
*s  b«  topplea  on  the  verge,  fed  hia 
head  become  giddy. 

It  would  Bcaroely  be  a  fair  instance 
<if  presentiment  to  mention  that  Swift, 
a  man  of  the  most  unbending  ana 
masculine  understanding,  through  hia 
whole  life,  foreboded  the  gloomy  and 
^Btfious  naadnesa  in  which  he  ended 
his  days.  To  a  mind  so  acute,  bodily 
covnplaiDis,  and  the  obvious  tenden* 
des  of  a  violent  temper,  might  have 
made  this  appear  no  improbaUe  event ; 
but  it  is  more  rtnarkable  that  the 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  of  a  character  so 
decided  and  thorough-going,  should 
have  kept  the  letter  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  his  friend  Gay  in 
Sngiand,  in  his  pocket,  unopened,  for 
some  days,  ftmn  the  presentiment  that 
it  contained  inteUigence  of  some  heavy 
mkhttmm. 

Many  Christians,  and  indeed  whole 
seeta  in  fbrmer  and  in  contemporary 
times,  have  considered  an  influence 
kindred  to  this,  a  seeming  sponta* 
Beoua  MHpulse  of  the  mind,  the  8ud« 
den  obtrusion  of  a  text  of  Scripture, 
or  MeiBory  of  •  sacred  promise,  as  a 
mark  or  teet  of  true  conversion,  and 
as  the  ;wffliftmea/^  salvation.  With- 
out r^arding  diis  belief  more  minute* 
ly,  it  may  be  recdved  as  yet  another 
proof  of  tne  universality  of  the  feeling 
of  preternatural  influences  glandng 
baOL  into  the  dark  abyss  of  time,  or 
fonrard  into  the  undiscovered  depths 
of  futurity,  of  which  every  man  that 
looks  inwwd  must  often  have  been 
eonicious.  I  would  condude  my  Day« 
dreams  widi  die  adopted  oracular 
oounael  of  Johnson — "  Do  not  whdly 
alight  them,  for  they  may  be  true ; 
tut  do  not  wholly  tkust  them,  because 
they  may  bo  ftlse." 
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THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORKER.* 

t 

A  BONO  for  the  death-day  of  the  hrave-^ 

,A80Dgof  prideJ 
The  vouth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grare^ 
With  the  f word,  his  bride.t 

He  woity.with  his  noble  heart  onwom. 

And  pure,  and  high ; 
Ad  eagle  stooping  from  elouds  of  mom. 

Only  tadie  f 

He  went  with  the  lyre/  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand  , 

Had  thrill'd  to  the  name  of  his  Crod  alone. 
And  his  Father-land. 

And  with  all  bis  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow. 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  diaiu  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  braye— 

A  song  of  pride  1 
For  him  tmit  went  to  a  hero's  grave^ 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  hatfa  left  a  Toioe  in  his  trumpet»lays 

To  turn  the  flight. 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days, 

LOce  a  watch-fire's  light. 

And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest. 

Midst  all  high  thought. 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast. 

With  healing  firaught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath. 
Beautiful — ^b^utiful  and  bright. 

In  life  and  death ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  braye-* 

A  song  of  pride  I  . 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  graye. 

With  the  sword,  his  bride ! 

F.  H. 


*  On  reading  part  of  a  letter  from  K5mer*s  'fiither,  addressed  to  Mr  Richaniso», 
tbe  translator  of  his  works,  in  which  he  speaks  of  *«  the  death-day  of  his  sob.** 
f  See  the  Sword-song,  eomposed  oo  the  morning  of  his  death. 
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MY  OLD  DOO  AND  I. 

"  Nat,  not  to-day,  my  gpod  old  fellow— 

We  can't  go  out  to-day ; 
Look!  this  long  sheet  most  be  cramm'd  o?er— 
All  this— with  words  as  thick  as  doTer, 

To  go  by  post  away!" 

^  And  mv9t  it  go  to-day  ?"— "  Yes,  sir ! 

Methinks  you  heard  me  say  it — 
It's  of  great  oonseaoence— the  Press 
Would  wait  in  innnite  distress 

Should  anything  delay  it" 

"  But,  Mistress !  what  a  morning— see— 

F«p  winter !"— "  WeU,  what  then  ?" 
^  Only  methou^t  the  warm  sunshine 
Would  comfort  these  old  limbs  of  mine." 

**  Pshaw !  there  I're  dropt  my  pen, 

^  And  made  a  blot— It's  all  your  fault. 

You  teasing  thing !  I  wish " 

"What,  Mistress?  If 'twere  mine  to  grant. 
Your  hem  should  not  know  wish  or  want 

Deferr'd  a  minute."—"  Pish ! 

^  Old  cunning  fox !  but  that  won't  dcH- 

And  pray,  sir !  after  all 
Why  can't  vou  by  yourself  stroll  down. 
As  you  usea  often,  to  the  town. 

And  make  a  morning  call?" 

**  Because  those  friends  of  mine  are  gone-— 

Thdr  like  won't  come  again— 
Who  used  to  save  the  greasy  plattei^ 
And  other  little  say'ry  matters. 

For  my  refreshment  then. 


'*  Beddei— I  hate  to  walk  i 

My  eyes  grow  very  dim  ; 
I'm  hard  of  hearing,  too— «  fly 
Mi^^t  knock  me  down,  so  w^  am  I 

In  ey'ry  trembling  limb. 

"  And  now,  yile  curs  make  sport  of 

Vile  creaturea— but  last  week 
Pounced  on  my  back  an  old  fat  hen. 
And  peck'd  me,  till  I  howl'd  again 
At  eyery  spitefiil  tweak." 

<<  But,  Mister  Ranger  I  who  attack'd 

Her  harmlea  chickens,  pray  ?"— 
"  Well^if  I  did— 'twas  all  m  ftm— 
Mere  frolic— that  I  throttled  9n€, 
No  liying  soul  can  say." 

''  No  friult  of  yours— D'ye  mind,  old  friend ! 

That  G^ioM^that  Tmrkey^  too?" 
"  Why,  iye— but  then  they  were  your  coasin's^ 
And  he  had  plen^  more— whole  doiena ! 
I  mote  the  lowk  for  yoii«" 
Vol.  XXII.  ^A 
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•*  Wa«  it  far  my  sake,  yesterday. 

You  flew  at  the  calf's  throat?**— 
*'  Yes — because  Li«zy  fed  the  beast, 
Forsooth— (I  thought  she  did,  at  least,)—  * 

From  your  choice  butterboat." 

"  Oh,  rare !— and,  when  you  stde  the  ham. 

No  doubt,  'twas  aU  pure  zeal 
For  my  wronged  int'rest  made  you  do  it."— 
**  Ah,  Mistress !  sorely  did  I  rue  it. 

That  sinful  say*ry  meal ! 

''  How  sick  I  was  f— what  stuff  I  took 

What  folemn  yows  did  utter, 
Never  to  touch  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 
Forbidden  thing — "    '*'  And  so  you  stole 

Next  time,  a  pound  of  butter. — 

**  Then  you're  so  rude !— when  people  caff, 

And  your  good  leave  outstay. 
You  go  and  stick  yourself  before  'em 
Bolt  upright — (outraging  decorum) — 

To  bN^  they'll  go  away. 

•*  'Tis  true — they  don't  quite  comprehend 

Your  meaning — but  /  do ; 
And  when  they  call  you  *  civil  creature !' 
And  pruise  your  sweet  obliging  nature—  ^ 

Ranger ! — I  blush  for  you "* 

**  Why,  Mistress  I  sure  I've  heard  you  say 

*  Good  heavens  l^l'm  almost  dead — 
Those  people  staid  so!'  "— *'  Come,  no  sneering— i^ 
When  they  were  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

No  matter  what  I  said. 

*'  You're  such  a  jealous,  envious  thing ! 

You've  ousted  the  poor  cat ; 
And  now,  forsooth !  if  I  but  throw 
The  guinea-fowls  a  crumb  or  so. 

You  take  ofivnoe  at  that ; 

''  And  growl,  and  snarl,  and  snap  at  'em-* 

Would  kill  'em,  if  you  durst. 
It  really  shocks  me,  I  must  own. 
To  think  of  kte  your  temper's  grown 

So  crabbed  and  so  curst." 

"  Bear  with  me,  Mistress ! — I  was  not 

Always  so  cursi  a  creatur^^ 
Perhaps  old  ase,  that  on  me  gaina 
So  fast,  with  all  its  aches  and  pains, 

Hm  something  changed  my  nature, 

••  But  not  mj  heart    I've  served  vou  now 

These  eighteen  years,  wellnign — 
Borne  all  your  humours--(fbr  yov,  too*. 
Mine  honour'd  Mistress  f  have  a  few,)— 

YottH  own  right  lovingly  ; 
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''  Shtred  all  your  good  and  eril  daya— 

(Much  evil  have  we  known  f) 
Lofed  those  you  loved^  and  mourn'd  them  too^ 
And  miaa'd  them  long>  aa  well  aa  you ; 

And  now  we're  left  alone, 

^'  I  do  my  beat,  my  very  beat. 

To  please  and  cheer  you  still ; 
Though  weak  and  weaker  ev'rv  hour 
Becomea  your  poor  old  servant  a  power 

To  prove  nls  loving  will. 

'*  But  yet  a  little  longer,  ^ray. 

Bear  with  me.  Mistress  mine  ! 
It  won't  be  long — and  when  I'm  dtad, — " 
*'  Thoult  leave  behind  no  craftier  head 

Than  that  old  pate  of  thine. 

"  Serpent  of  guile !  and  thua  it  is 

You  always  wind  about, 
And  whatsoever  thing  I'm  doing, 
Tho*  leaving  it  were  certain  riUD, 

You're  sure  to  get  me  out. 

''  There !   there ! — I've  shut  the  blotting  book. 

Bid  Honour  bring  my  cloak. 
She  understands  your  bark  as  well 
Aa  if  I  called,  or  rang  the  bell — 

Peace,  peace,  old  fool ! — you'll  choak. 

•*  Well ! — I'm  just  ready — get  you  coi 

But  now— -d'ye  mind  me.  Ranger ! 
Don't  bark  at  everything  we  meet. 
And  make  a  riot  in  the  street. 

And  get  yourself  in  danger. 

*'  And  don't  attack  the  Baker's  dog— 

Nor  snap  and  snarl  at  Beau — 
Nor  hunt  the  cats,  nor  rouse  again 
The  wrath  of  your  old  friend  the  Hen" — 

'*  Truat  me  for  that— No,  no, 

"  Hang  her,  old  toad  ! — I'm  no  match  now 

For  that  audacious  creature, 
I'd  snap  her  head  off,  if  I  could, — 
Old  Hena  are  pretty  picking,  stewM— 

Do,  Miatreaa  I — buy  and  eat  her." 
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Whrn  the  scheme  fot  permitting 
the  Bank  ot  England  to  establish 
branches  through  the  country  was 
promulgated,  we  stated  ourselves  to 
be  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  our  readers^ 
therefore,  need  not  be  informed  that 
we  look  at  the  contest  which  now 
rages  between  the  Country  Banks  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  feelings 
the  very  rcTerse  of  indifferent.  In 
truth,  a  more  momentous  contest  to 
the  community,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  both  the  poor  and  the 
rich— to  every  class  and  every  calling, 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

In  the  words  of  Burke,  "  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  this  age  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  discussed,  as  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country  were  to  be  always 
a  subject  rather  of  altercation  than  en- 
joyment" Things  are  even  much 
worse  at  present,  than  they  were  in 
his  davs.  N6t  only  the  constitution, 
but  all  systems,  and  laws,  trade,  cur- 
rency, property — all  national  and  in- 
dividual possessions,  are  now  matters 
of  fierce  and  endless  discussion  and 
altercation.  No  sooner  is  controversy 
suspended  for  a  moment  by  the  demo- 
lition of  some  old  fabric,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  superb  new  one  in  Its  stead, 
than  up  starts  a  political  economist  or 
philosopher,  who  demonstrates  that 
all  is  still  wrong ;  and  in  consequence 
the  work  of  demolition  and  rebuilding 
is  performed  over  again.  In  this  way 
we  continually  go  on,  undoing  to  do, 
and  doinff  to  undo ;  pulling  down  to 
erect,  and  erecting  to  puU  down :  no- 
thing ii  permanendy  settled,  and  no 
man  can  tell  what  will  be  law  on  any 
matter  for  three  years  to  come.  By 
this  we  bring  upon  ourselves,  to  quote 
again  the  same  eloquent  statesman — 
"  all  the  evils  of  inconsistency  and 
versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blind- 
est prejudice." 

In  the  last  twelve  years  this  system, 
in  its  application  to  one  thing  or  an- 
other, has  brought  upon  the  empire 
almost  every  variety  of  evil  and  suf- 
fering; it  has  kept  it  during  this 
period  in  almost  incessant  torture ;  it 
has  hewed  up  its  every  interest  and 
class,  and  crammed  them  into  the 
crucible  of  experiment;  and  it  baa 
■ulgected  it  to  loss,  whidi  may  truly 
be  pronounced  incalculable.    Saying 


nothing  of  the  distrew— putting  oat 
of  Bight  the  pauperim  and  huaga, 
the  blasted  hopes  and  broken  heuU, 
Uie  crime  and  outrage-— dirowmg  aU 
these  out  of  the  account,  if  this  em- 
pire in  the  first  jear  of  peace  bad 
given  to  the  leading  political,  trade, 
and  currency  projectors,  one  millioii 
of  pounds  each,  on  condition  that  tlMj 
should  leave  it  for  ever,  that  that 
schemes  should  never  be  named  or 
acted  upon,  and  that  its  laws  and 
systems  should  remain  in  principle 
unaltered,  it  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  richer  than  it  is  hj  some 
hundreds  of  miUions  of  individnal 
property— it  would  have  owed  kaa 
than  it  does  of  public  debt  bv  manj 
millions— and  its  taxes  would  hav« 
been  some  mUliona  lower  than  thej 
are. 

And  now,  after  having  endured  all 
this,  what  are  the  preaent  oooditioQ 
and  prospects  of  the  Empire?  Thingp 
in  it  are  more  unsettled  and  more 
die  objects  of  discussion  than  ever. 
It  is  litde  better  than  a  heapof  ndoa 
—of  ruins  produced,  not  by  the  lapse 
of  time  or  unavoidable  eoodenta, 
but  by  the  labours  of  the  **  ardutecla 
of  ruin,"  in  their  vocation  of  inlcD- 
tional  and  scientific  demolitioo.  It 
has  the  certainty  before  it,  that  itB 
new  systems  have  no  foundation  and 
cannot  stand;  after  being  dragged 
through  this  loss  and  miaery,  it  now 
finds  as  the  fruit,  that  -first  prindplei 
are  involved  in  still  deeper  darknea 
and  confusion ;  and  that  it  most,  ff 
nec€s*i1y  have  a  complete  repetitioB  of 
the  destructive  work  of  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding.  It  finds  that  its  waS* 
ferings  have  fiUed  the  horiioii  only 
with  gloom,  and  douds,  and  tempest^ 
which  must  have  at  Irast  some  yean 
duration.  Where  is  the  man  who  caa 
confidendy  predict  that  the  new  sys- 
tem of  trade  will  stand  three  years 
longer— that  the  existing  system  of 
currency  will  stand  three  years  longer 
— that  the  constitution  will  remain 
ynaltered  three  years  longer — that  the 
constitution  and  laws  generally  will 
be  kept  in  beinff  three  years  laaga  ? 
There  is  no  sucn  man  in  existence 

And  still,  from  all  this,  neither  m* 
lers  nor  subjects  will  gather  wiadom. 
Neither  will  look  at  the  paat,  or  en- 
mine  results.    To  appeal  to  ten  aad 
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exDerienoey  it  to  diiplay  pr^adice  and 
illiberalitv ;  to  be  cootent  with  well, 
is  to  be  bUiid  and  bigoted ;  to  ei\jojr» 
Is  to  embrace  ruin ;  palling  down  and 
rebuilding  most  not  be  intemipted, 
kst  the  Newspapers  and  Reviews  lack 
matter  of  disouiion^  and  the  Ministry 
and  Legislature  be  put  on  short  al- 
lowance of  employment;  the  cry  there* 
fore,  is  yet — ^£ternal  change  and  expe« 
riroent  f 

The  Currency  ranks  among  the 
things  to  which  the  system  haa  been 
applied  in  the  greatest  extent,  and 
with  the  most  calaautous  oonse^uen* 
ces.  Ever  since  the  war  ended,  it  has 
been  the  devoted  victim  of  the  proieo 
tors  and  experimentalists.  It  was  then 
decided  that  a  great  change  should  be 
made  in  it ;  while  this  change  was  in 
course  of  completion,  it  was  decided 
that  another  change  should  be  made 
in  it;  while  this  second  change  was 
in  course  of  completion,  it  was  de» 
dded  that  a  farther  change  should  be 
made  in  it  In  preparation,  act,  or 
eflfect,  a  change  of  currency  has  been 
incessantly  pouring  its  baleful  evils 
upon  the  community,  from  the  first 
day  of  peace  to  the  present  moment. 
During  this  period,  the  currency  has 
Dot  been  for  a  single  hour  in  a  fixed 
permanent  state ;  and  its  condition  is 
now  quite  as  unsettled  as  ever.  The 
question  has  been,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, discusMd,  and  discussed,  and 
again  discussed,  until  discussion  seems 
to  have  utterly  destroyed  all  certain 
knowledge  respecting  it.  Theassump« 
tions  and  speculations  of  the  Bullion 
Report  ehased  plain  every-day  opi« 
nion  from  the  field,  and  were  hailed 
as  matters  possessing  the  truth  of  Di- 
vine Revelation ;  decisive  experiment 
haa  since  covered  them  in  their  essen- 
tials with  refutation ;  but  then  it  is 
worthless  when  put  into  the  icale 
against  the  closet  dicta  of  political  eco- 
nomists. The  Ministry,  Parliament, 
and  all  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  of 
currency,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
these  assumptions  and  speculations; 
and  they  cannot  deign  to  see  or  hear 
anything  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
latter  is  impugned.  Such  a  deceased 
statesman  said  so  and  so— the  Bullion 
Report,  the  writers  on  currency,  and 
the  political  economists,  have  laid 
down  this,  that,  and  the  other ; — the 
clearest  proof  in  contradiction  is  be- 
low notice;  therefore  an  examina- 
tion of  the  real  working  of  the  cur- 
rency is  utterly  useless.    This  is  in 
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eSeet  their  golden  rule ;  and  woe  to 
the  fair  fame  of  him  who  mav  dis- 
sent from  their  doctrines !  The  re- 
sult of  the  discussions  on  the  currency 
question  is, — ^this  question  is  buried 
under  an  overwhelming  mass  of  ig- 
norance, prgudice,  and  error ;  all  that 
is  admitted  to  be  knowledge  respect- 
ing it,  is  flatly  at  variance  with  ever^r- 
day  experience.  Compared  with  this 
knowledge,  trebly  precious  was  that 
ignorance  which  sat  upon  the  land, 
until  the  Report  we  have  named  pou- 
red upon  die  world  its  effulgence. 

From  the  fashionable  currency  doc« 
trines,  has  sprung  the  contest  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Country 
Banka.  Before  we  review  them,  we 
must  give  our  readers  some  informs- 
tion  touching  the  character  of  the 
combaunts,  and  the  great  object  for 
which  they  are  contending.  We  will 
spediin  the  first  place  of  the  Country 

An  English  Countij  Bank— it  it 
only  of  the  Engb'sh  Banks  that  we 
have  to  speak— exists  for  the  follow* 
ing  objects.  I.  To  transact,  as  far  as 
ita  services  may  be  necessary,  the  pe- 
cuniary business  of  the  community  in 
genersl.  2.  To  lend  money  to  the 
community  in  general.  3.  To  receive 
money  in  the  shape  of  loan  from  the 
community  in  generaL  And,  4.  To 
contribute  its  portion  to  the  general 
currency  of  the  country.  These,  so 
far  as  regarda  the  nation,  compre- 
hend the  essentials  of  its  business. 

With  respect  to  the  first  object.  If 
an  individual  wish  to  vest  his  money 
in  the  funds,  he  has  only  to  carry  it  to 
the  Bank,  and  the  latter,  through  its 
town  connexions,  will  buy  him  stock, 
and  afterwards  receive  for,  and  pay 
him  the  interest.  It  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, sell  his  stock  for  him.  If  he  wish 
to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  he  cannot  send  sove- 
reigns or  bank-notes  without  great 
risk  and  inconvenience;  but  if  he  take 
them  to  the  Bank,  it  will  draw  him  a 
bill  for  the  exact  amount  he  wishes 
to  pay,  which  he  can  transmit  by  let- 
ter. If  he  receive  a  good  bill  from  a 
distant  part,  or  take  one  in  the  course 
of  hit  business,  and  need  small  notes 
in  exchange  for  it,  the  Bank  will  sup- 
ply him  ynth  theuL  If  he  have  a  sum 
of  money  which  he  thinks  is  not  safe 
in  his  own  keeping,  the  Bonk  will 
take  charge  of  it,  and  return  it  at  a 
moment's  notice.  If  he  accept  a  bill, 
and  make  it  payable  in  London,  at  the 
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house  drawn  upon  by  the  Bank,  he 
has  only  to  take  his  money  in  proper 
time  to  the  latter^  and  it  will  take  up 
his  bill  in  London  when  due.  This 
applies  to  individuals  who  keep  no 
banking-account  If  a  gentleman, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  tradesman, 
or  farmer,  think  ^ood  to  open  such  an 
account,  he  carries  his  money  to  the 
Bimk  daily,  weekly,  or  as  he  pleases, 
in  bills,  notes,  or  whatever  shape  it 
may  bear,  and  the  Bank  returns  it  to 
him,  or  his  order,  io  whatever  way 
he  wishes.  The  Bank  honours  his 
cheques,  if  he  draw  them — it  supplies 
him  widi  notes  if  he  need  them — it 
furnishes  him  with  bills  if  he  want 
them  to  pay  at  home,  or  to  send  to 
any  part  of  the  country — it  makes 
|Mtyments  for  him  in  cash  in  London, 
if  necessary — if  he  accept  bills  paya- 
ble either  at  it,  or  in  London,  it  takes 
them  up  for  Wm — after  Ukin^to  it 
his  good  bills,  whether  payable  in 
London  or  in  various  other  places,  he 
has  no  farther  trouble  with  them ;  it 
pays  him  their  amount,  and  obtains 
the  payment  of  them  where  made  pay- 
able— and  it  manages  for  him  his  pro- 
perty in  government  securities. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object. 
If  an  individual  wish  to  borrow  a 
small  or  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
short  period,  the  Bank  will,  almost  at 
a  moment's  notice,  lend  it  to  him  on 
the  joint  personal  security  of  himself 
and  one  or  two  friends :  it  will  do  this 
if  he  keep  no  account  with  it  If  he 
open  an  account,  it  will  at  almost  any 
time  make  him  the  necessary  advance, 
on  such  security  as  we  have  named, 
and  generally  on  merely  his  own  per- 
sonal security*  It  will  lend  him  a 
aum,  on  the  personal  security  of  him- 
self and  his  friends,  to  remain  con- 
atantly  in  his  hands ;  which  sum,  if 
he  be  in  a  small  business,  constitutes, 
nerhaps,  the  greater  part  of  his  float- 
ing capita],  or  perhaps  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  capital  of  all  kinds. 

With  respect  to  the  third  object 
Any  man,  poor  or  rich,  can  at  any 
time  vest  any  sum  of  money,  not  per- 
haps below  twenty  pounds,  in  the 
Bank  at  interest,  with  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  security  is  good, 
that  his  interest  will  be  punctually 
paid,  and  that  he  can  regain  his  mo- 
ney at  any  time  agreed  on,  without 
the  least  delay  or  trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  object 
I'he  Bank  keeps  the  community  abun- 
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dantly  supplied  with  circulating  m«« 
dium  of  all  kinds,  whether  needed  for 
use  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  for  trans- 
mission to  distant  parts  of  the  coun« 
try. 

This  plain  description  forms,  per« 
haps,  the  most  conclusive  proof  we 
could  offer,  that  the  English  Country 
Banks  yield  bene^ts  to  the  Empire  of 
the  most  gigantic  and  invaluable  cha- 
racter. We  will,  however,  add  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  illustration,  to 
show  more  fully  their  worth  to  the 
public. 

To  these  Banks,  putting  London 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  out 
of  the  question,  the  population  haa 
owed  its  ability  to  vest  money  in  go- 
vernment securities.  By  giving  diia 
ability  generally,  they  make  the  nature 
of  these  securities  generally  known  ; 
and  they  thus  enabled  the  country^ 
during  the  war,  to  borrow  money  on 
far  more  advantageous  terms  than  it 
otherwise  could  have  done.  In  ad- 
dition to  Uiis,  they  formed  points 
throughout  the  nation,  in  which  the 
money  of  all  ranks  and  callings  con- 
centrated, the  moment  it  was  rendered 
idle,  and  from  which  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  immediately  sent  to  be 
practically  lent  to  government,  and 
thereby  to  keep  at  the  lowest  point  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
taxes.  The  savings  of  the  farmer, 
small  tradesman,  and  labourer,  not 
sufficient  in  separate  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  stock — the  larger  sums  of 
richer  men,  not  wanted  for  immediate 
employment,  or  not  intended  by  their 
owners  to  be  invested  in  the  funds — 
poured  into  the  Country  Banks,  and 
then  they  were  to  a  great  extent  pour- 
ed into  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  supply 
at  the  cheapest  rate  the  wants  of  go- 
vernment The  sum  lent  the  Banks 
for  a  short  period,  was,  when  called 
in,  replaced  by  some  other  sum  lent 
in  the  same  manner,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  were  enabled,  bv  a  suc- 
cession of  temporary  loans,  to  keep  an 
immense  aggregate  permanently  em- 
ployed in  stock  and  exchequer  bills. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  Banks,  mo- 
ney would  not  have  been  found  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  at  any  rate,  go* 
vemment  would  have  had  to  bOTiow 
at  an  almost  double  rate  of  interest, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  taxes  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  many  mil- 
lions more  than  they  are. 

llie  services  of  tliis  kind,  which  the 
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Empire  drew  iVom  the  Coun^  Banki 
dunng  the  war,  may  he  agaio  necea- 
aary. 
Bills  of  Exchange  form  a  yery  im- 

S»rtant  portion  of  the  circnlating  me- 
um  of  the  large  trading  and  mann- 
facturing  places  in  the  country.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  ns  to  point  to  the 
great  henefits  which  they  yield  to  trade 
and  manufactures.  Amanhuysgoods, 
for  which  he  gives  his  acceptance  at 
two  or  Uiree  months,  in  payment :  in 
reality  he  huys  them  at  two  or  three 
months'  credit,  for  he  has  not  to  pay 
any  money  for  them  until  the  expira- 
tion (^  this  term.  The  seller,  in  the 
acceptance,  receives  what  constitutes 
the  joint  promissory  note  of  himself 
and  the  huver  to  p^y  the  amount  at 
the  end  of  tne  term ;  he  takes  this  to 
the  Bank,  which  gives  him  cash  for  it 
after  deducting  the  discount.  The 
seller,  therefore,  in  effect  sells  for 
readj  money,  while  the  huyer  in  effect 
buys  on  credit  A  man  huys  goods  in 
this  manner,  and  in  the  same  week  he 
sells  them  in  this  manner;  he  there- 
fore  practically  buys  them  on  credit, 
and  sells  them  for  ready  money ;  con- 
sequently, he  has  the  money  to  play 
with  as  additional  capital  for  two  or 
three  months.  These  hills  thus  give 
to  the  trading  world  the  advantages  of 
buying  on  cr^it,  and  selling  for  ready 
money :  to  them  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  smaller  merchants  and  manu- 
fiujturers  are  indebted  for  the  means  of 
carrying  on  business,  and  acquiring 
fortunes. 
To  the  community  at  large  bills 

Jield  vast  benefits.  In  the  large  tra« 
ing  and  manufacturing  places,  they 
circulate  as  money  in  the  same  way  as 
bank-notes  and  silver  circulate.  A 
bill  passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  dis- 
charge of  debts ;  each  individual  to 
whom  it  if  paid  endorses  it,  and  thus 
makes  himself  liable  for  its  amount, 
when  he  pays  it  away ;  and,  perhaps, 
before  it  na^  been  a  week  iu  circula- 
tion, it  receives  endorsements  which 
render  it  as  safe  money  as  gold.  If 
bills  did  not  circulate,  bank-notes 
would  have  to  circulate  instead,  for 
gold  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
aggregate  issue  of  bank-notes  would 
be  ten  times  greater  than  it  is.  To 
make  such  an  issue  convertible  into 
gold  ^would  be  an  utter  impossibility, 
and,  in  case  of  panic,  it  would  over- 
whelm the  country  with  ruin,  as  the 
Country  Banks  would  have  no  avaiU 
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able  securities  to  offer  for  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  In  truUi,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gt^t  such  an 
issue  into,  or  even  to  keep  the  present 
issue  in,  circulation ;  and  barter  would 
have  to  he  employed  to  the  annihUa- 
tion  of  an  immense  portion  of  manu- 
factures and  trade.  The  bill  currency 
is,  uiK>n  the  whole,  to  the  public,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  individuals,  a  more 
safe  and  solid  one  than  the  bank-note 
currency ;  and  it  is  aImo!it  as  solid  and 
safe  as  gold.  It  requires  infinitely  less 
gold  to  stand  on  than  bank-notes ;  it 
is  convertible  into  gold  on  demand  ; 
the  bills,  to  make  them  generally  ne- 
gotiable, are  commonly  made  payable 
at  the  Banks  of  London  ;  these  Banks 
balance  their  claims  on  each  other, 
and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  one  due 
bill  takes  up  another,  without  the  use 
of  a  single  sovereign  or  bank-note. 
The  bill  currency  forms,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  the  foundation  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  indirectly  it 
forms  in  a  large  degree  that  of  agricul- 
ture. Were  it  destroyed,  no  snbititute 
could  be  found  for  it. 

Upon  the  Country  Banks,  the  bill- 
currency  depends  almost  wholly  for 
existence.  They  preserve  its  soudity 
and  credit  by  keeping  bad  bills  out  of 
circulation,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  it  is  of  their  own  drawing. 
Thev  make  the  bills  currency,  by  ac- 
cepting them  in  account,  discounting 
them,  forming  a  depot  for  them,  and 
taking  them  up  when  due  in  London. 
Speaking  generally,  the  acceptors  of 
bills  could  not  make  them  payable  iff 
London,  and  the  drawers  could  make 
no  use  of  them  without  these  Banks. 
The  destruction  of  the  latter  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  bill  currency. 

These  Banks  yield  the  greatest  be- 
nefits to  the  mercantile,  manufactu- 
ring, and  trading  daases  particularly, 
and  to  the  nation  generally,  by  the 
advances  they  make  to  thoee  who  keep 
accounts  with  them.  If  a  man  in 
business  cannot  get  in  hn  accounts,  or 
buy  beyond  his  capital,  or  be  unable 
to  sell  according  to  his  expectations, 
or  have  bills  he  1ms  taken  dishonoured, 
or  be  unable  to  provide  for  hia  own  ac« 
ceptances,^if,  mta  causes  like  these, 
he  have  not  money  to  meet  his  en- 
gagementa,  he  has  only  to  ask,  and  the 
Bank  lends  him  sufficient,  and  there- 
by saves  him  not  only  from  loss  and 
inconvenience,  but  very  freouently 
from  utter  ruin.    If  he  see  tnat  by 
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miking  a  large  purchase  of  sooda  be 
could  realize  a  targe  profit,  the  Bank 
will  lend  him  money  to  make  it,  if  his 
own  capital  will  not  enable  him  to  do 
80.  Tbe  banking  account  enables  the 
smaller  traders  to  da  double  the  busi- 
ness they  would  be  able  to  do  without 
it,  in  addition  to  the  protection  it  af- 
fords them.  In  respect  merelv  of  en- 
abling men  in  business  to  malce  their 
payments  regularly,  and  protecting 
them  from  loss  of  credit,  arrest,  and 
bankruptcy,  tbe  Country  Banks  yield 
immense  benefits  to  the  community 
at  large.  Very  many  of  the  smaU 
traders  owe  their  ability  to  carry  on 
business  solely  to  the  banking  account ; 
many  of  them  could  not  even  com- 
mence without  it. 

It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  when  he  can  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Bank  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  produce,  if  he  cannot  sell  it  save 
at  losing  prices ;  or  to  pay  his  rent, 
wages,  &c  when  from  bad  markets, 
or  any  unforeseen  cause,  he  has  not 
money  of  his  own  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  of  very  great  advantage  to  both 
landbrds  and  farmers,  when  the  for- 
mer can  obtain  temporary  loans  from 
the  Banks,  to  enable  them  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  payment  of  rents  in 
seasons  of  agricultural  suffering. 

In  spite  of  all  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  the  Countnr  Banks 
for  producing  fluctuations  of'^  prices, 
our  conviction  is,  that  these  Banks 

rate  more  powerfully  than  any- 
g  in  the  country  to  prevent  forced 
sales  of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
serve equality  of  prices.  Of  tnia, 
more  before  we  conclude. 

What  we  have  said  will  show  how 
far  commerce,  mauufactures,  trade,  and 
agriculture,  are  based  upon  the  Coun- 
try Banks,  and  what  irretrievable  niin 
would  be  produced  among  them,  should 
these  Banks  be  destroyed. 

Before  those  invaluable  institutions, 
the  Banks  for  Savings,  were  known, 
it  was  of  vast  benefit  to  tbe  poor  man, 
that  he  could  at  once  vest  the  fruit  of 
bis  industry  and  frugality  in  the  Coun- 
try Bank,  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
tliat  it  would  be  safe,  that  he  should 
receive  his  interest  punctually,  and 
that  he  should  always  have  the  prin- 
cipal at  command,  instead  of  being 
compelled  either  to  keep  it  by  him,  in 
insecurity  and  idleness,  or  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  some  needy  indivi- 
dual, unable  to  pay  the  interest  regu« 
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larly,  to  repav  the  nrinc^  wbcsi 
wanted,  and  frequently  to  pay  the 
principal  at  alL  Although  Savinga' 
Banks  now  do  what  the  Country 
Banks  then  did,  in  the  poor  man's  fa- 
vour, they  go  no  farther.  To  farmers^ 
tradesmen,  &c  &c.  the  latter  ofier  the 
only  safe  means  of  immediatdy  in- 
vesting sums  of  \noney  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, until  a  suitable  permanent  in- 
vestment can  be  found ;  and  they  often 
form  the  only  safe  means  by  whidi 
money  can  be  employed.  These  Coun- 
try Banks,  by  fonmng  a  market  for 
capital,  render  the  general  capital  of 
the  country  far  more  productive  of 
profit  than  it  otherwise  could  be  ;  and 
they  enable  it  to  do  perhaps  three  dmea 
the  business  that  it  otnerwise  could 
do.  They  call  to  them  all  loose  capi- 
tal the  moment  it  is  rendered  idle,  and 
provide  it  with  employment.  Tbej 
act  as  agents  between  the  lender 
and  borrower;  when  without  them, 
the  former  could  make  nothing  of  hia 
money,  and  the  latter  would  waSet 
grievously  from  the  want  of  it  It  is 
wholly  owing  to  them  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  so  low  amidst  the  trading 
classes  generally ;  they  enable  the  less 
rich  bmowers  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate^ 
instead  of  having  to  pay  a  minouabo* 
nus  or  annuity,  ana  they  enable  the 
lenders  to  make  as  much  annual  pro- 
fit from  a  bw  rate  of  interest,  by  na- 
ving  their  money  constantly  and  safd  j 
employed,  as  they  otherwise  would  do 
from  a  very  high  rate,  when  they  would 
often  have  their  money  idle,  and  not 
seldom  lose  it,  partly  or, wholly. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  tbe 
Country  Banks  to  benefit  oommeroe^ 
manufactures,  trade,  and  agricultnrey 
as  they  do,  without  yielding  the  great* 
est  benefits  to  the  working  cUsses  ^ 
nerally.  No  part  of  the  oommmutj 
reaps  greater  oenefit  from  them  than 
these  classes.  When  the  master  is 
straitened,  they  enable  him  to  keep 
his  workmen  emi^yed ;  when  thinaa 
go  well  with  him,  they  coatinua]!^ 
supjdy  him  with  the  means  of  em- 
ploying additional  workmen  ;  tber 
wioen  the  demand  for  labour,  ana 
support  wages.  The  innumerable  arti- 
sans, mechanics,  and  labourers,  wbo 
leave  their  servitude  and  enter  Inio 
business  as  masters,  are,  in  one  way 
or  another,  mainly  indebted  to  die 
Country  Banks  for  the  meana  both  of 
doing  so,  and  of  afterwarda  rising  to 
respectability  and  opulence.  Very 
IS 
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mnxij  of  the  leading  tnen  in  the  mer« 
cantile^  manufmcturiog,  and  trading 
worlds  began  life  with  nothing,  and 
owe  what  they  possess,  in  a  Tery  Isrge 
degree,  to  the  aid  they  recdved  from 
the  Banks  when  they  commenced, 
when  they  were  embarrassed  by  losses, 
and  when  they  were  enriching  them« 
selves  by  fortunate  speculations — in 
their  poverty,  and  in  their  riches,  in 
their  adversity,  and  in  their  prospe- 
rity. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  point 
out  various  other  advantages  which 
these  Banks  yield  to  the  community, 
but  we  have  said  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  That  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  esta- 
blishments which  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly tried,  which,  in  their  working, 
are  biefore  Uie  eyes  of  aU,  and  from 
which  such  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity daily  profit  so  directly  and  great- 
ly, is  a  matter  alike  astonishing  and 
afflicting.  Such  a  necessity,  however^ 
exists,  and  it  proves  to  what  a  deplo- 
rable and  portentous  extreme  public 
delusion  and  infatuation  may  be  car- 
ried. 

What  we  have  said  will  convince 
sober  reflecting  men — and  to  such  alone 
we  address  ourselves— that  the  de- 
struction of  these  Banks  would  be  al- 
most the  greatest  ^lamity  that  could 
befall  the  empire ;  it  will  convince 
them,  further,  that  to  weaken  and 
cripple  them,  would  bring  on  the  em- 
pire grievous  evils. 

In  consequence  of  what  took  place 
in  the  memorable  days  of  the  panic, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  clothed  with 
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the  power  of  establishing  Branch 
Banks  throughout  the  country.  The 
Country  Banks  aver  that  its  actual 
and  contemplated  exercise  of  this 
power  will  immediately  weaken  and 
cripple  them  in  the  most  serious  m8n<« 
ner,  and  ultimately  ruin  them.  Hence 
the  contest,  which  is  simply-^the 
Bank  of  England  intends  to  establish 
Branch  Banks  throughout  the  ooun« 
try,  and  the  Country  Banks  wish  to 
prevent  it. 

To  the  community,  whidi  has  en 
infinitely  heavier  stake  in  the  contest 
than  either  of  the  belligerents,  a  grave 
examination  of  the  averments  tS  the 
Country  Banks  is  a  matter  of  para« 
mount  necessity.  Putting  public  pros- 
perity entirely  out  of  sigtit,  if  these 
averments  be  true,  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  to  suppress  the  Branch  Banks  ia 
the  sacred  duty  of  both  government 
and  people,  as  the  means  of  potecting 
the  empire  from  the  most  fatal  inju- 
ries. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  first  place/ 
that  a  Branch  Bank  has  various  great 
advantages  over  a  Country  Bank, 
which  it  derives  firom  the  pririlegea 
granted  to  its  parent  by  government. 
The  truth  of  tAis  is  above  question^ 
and  we  must  now  examine  toese  ad- 
vantages. One  is,  the  Bank  of  Eng« 
land  pays  its  stamp-dutv  on  IhUs  by 
annual  composition,  ana,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Branch  obtains  stamps  al 
a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the  Country 
Bank.  Some  of  the  Country  Banka 
have  put  forth  a  memorial,  from  which 
it  appears  that 
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In  consequence  of  this,  the«Brauch 
draws  its  bills  on  unstamped  paper, 
while  the  Country  Bank  is  compelled 
to  use  stamps.  Here,  therefore,  are 
the  means  for  enabling  Uie  former  to 
gain  from  the  latter  a  very  valuable 
part  of  its  business.  The  Branch  can 
draw  bills  on  terms  which  would  yield 
it  a  largie  profit,  but  which  would 
subject  th«»  Country  Bank  to  a  heavy 

Vol.  XXII. 


loss.  The  manner  in  which  the  re- 
venue is  here  implicated,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
aary  for  us  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  Country  Bank  derives  great  bene- 
fit from  its  agency,  in  receiving  the 
diridends  of  the  stock,  &c  Those 
for  whom  it  acts,  accept  its  own  noiee 
in  payment ;  and  thej  frequently  con- 
sist of  people,  not  m  business,  wha 
A^B 
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lite  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  on 
the  dividends,  and  who  therefore  draw 
from  it  the  latter  in  its  notes  in  the 
vi%j  of  running  aecount,  or  keep  the 
chief  part  of  the  notes  they  receive  for 
a  considerahle  time  in  their  hands. 
The  receiving  of  the  dividends  enables 
the  Bank  to  make  a  cash  payment  to 
its  London  honse,  without  the  cost 
and  lossof  timeof  remitting—- it  throws 
into  its  hands  for  a  time  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  which  it  pays 
little  or  no  interest — and  it  forms  a 
\iilnable  means  for  getting  its  notes 
into  circulation. 

The  Branch,  by  means  of  its  parent, 
can  pay  the  dividends,  without  putting 
the  owners  of  stock  to  the  expense  c? 
power  of  attorney,  &c. ;  it  is  practi- 
cally guaranteed  from  failure  by  go* 
▼emment,  therefore  its  notes  are  more 
safe  than  those  of  the  Country  Banks  ; 
it  conseouently  is  able  to  take  all  bu- 
siness or  this  kind  from  the  latter. 

The  dislike  to  Bank  of  England 
ikotes  which  exists  in  places  where 
Branches  have  been  established,  arises 
from  the  novelty,  and  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  speedily  give  way  to 
preference.  The  Branch  is  practicallr 
ensured  from  failure ;  the  CountryBanlc 
is  not :  the  notes  of  the  Branch  will 
be  readily  accepted  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  those  of  the  Country 
Bank  can  only  be  paid  in  its  immedi- 
ate  neighbouniood :  the  Branch  is  pro- 
tected from  run ;  the  Country  Bank  is 
not :  the  Branch,  by  its  regulations,  in 
effect  refuses  to  take  the  notes  of  the 
Country  Banks :  the  latter  cannot  re- 
taliate. From  all  this,  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  roust  inevitably 
drive  those  of  the  Country  Banks  al- 
most wholly  out  of  circulation.  When 
this  shall  take  place,  the  Branch  will 
practically  have  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing its  notes  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  while  tho  Country  Bank  will 
be  practically  prohibited  from  issuing 
its  own  notes. 

Those  who  may  have  sums  which 
they  wish  to  place  in  safety,  for  a 
short  period,  without  any  regard  to  in- 
terest, will  always  prefer  the  Brandi ; 
and  from  this,  the  latter  will  do  the 
Country  Bank  very  great  injury. 

In  discounting,  tiie  Branch  has  a 
▼cry  great  advantage  over  the  Coun- 
try Bank.  Putting  a  little  coin  out  of 
aight,  it  directly,  or  indirectly,  pojrs 
everything  with  its  own  notes :  if  it 
draw  bills  on  London,  it  takes  them 
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up  with  its  own  notes ;  if  h  take  up 
bdls  on  London  for  its  customers,  it 
does  so  with  its  own  notes.  The 
Country  Bank  can  only  use  its  notes  to 
a  very  small  extent  in  making  iu  pay- 
ments: it  must  take  up  in  London  its 
own  bills,  and  those  of  iu  customers, 
with  what  is  the  same  to  it  as  gold. 
The  Brandi  charges  no  comroissioD 
on  discounts,  the  Countnr  Bank  must 
therefore  lose  this  part  of'^its  business, 
or  sacrifice,  in  reduced  rate  or  com- 
mission, a  necessary  portion  of  its  pro- 
fits. If  the  Brancn  will  not  make  di- 
rect advances,  it  will  roake  indir*  ct 
ones  to  the  rich  to  any  amount,  in  the 
shape  of  discounting ;  and  it  offer* 
sufficient  inducements  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  gain  the  accounts  of  the 
richest  houses  from  the  Country  Bank. 

Here  there  is  a  corporation  esta- 
blishing Banks  throughout  the  nation 
in  opposition  to  the  Country  ones. 
These  Banks  enter  the  field,  not  ob 
equal  terms,  but  armed  by  Govera- 
ment  with  exclusive  powen  and  pri« 
vilegos,  which  the  others  are  prohibi- 
ted by  Government  from  acquiring. 
They  can  offer  every  inducement  for 
drawing  to  them  business  which  the 
Country  Banks  can  offer,  and,  in  ad- 
ditioh,  they  can  hold  out  various  at- 
tractive ones,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  held  out  by  the  others.  They  can 
offer  temptations  sufficient  to  draw  the 
best  business  from,  and  they  can  do 
bumness  on  terms  that  would  be  ruin- 
ous to,  the  Country  Banks.  If  they 
have  not  i/ei  adopted  a  system  cslcu- 
lated  to  make  the  most  of  their  exclu- 
sive advantages,  they  have  the  power 
to  do  so  at  any  time,  and  they  have 
interest  continually  urging  them  to  it. 
The  system  they  at  present  follow 
must  inevitably  weaken  and  injure  the 
Country  Banks  to  an  immense  extent, 
by  driving  their  notes  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  taking  from  them  their  best 
business. 

If  the  Ministry  and  Legislature  had 
wished  to  adopt  tne  most  efiectual  plan 
for  crippling  and  ultimately  ruining 
the  Coimtry  Banks,  short  of  direct  le- 
gal enactment,  they  would  have  ar- 
gued, that,  as  in  trade,  so  in  bankinr, 
to  create  a  set  of  Opposition  Banks  able 
to  offer  goods  of  quality  which  the 
Country  Banks  could  not  equal,  and 
to  sell  at  prices  which  the  Country 
Banks  could  not  accept,  would  infalli- 
bly realise  their  wish  ;  and  they  would 
have  done  as  they  bare  dom.    They 
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have,  in  truth,  created  a  let  of  Oppo* 
attion  Banks  able  to  do  so,  aiid  which 
are  doing  so.  When  we  look  at  the 
unconstitutioDal  and  flagrant  injustice 
of  this  towards  the  Country  Banks, 
and  at  the  destructive  effects  it  must 
have  on  the  interests  of  the  conimuni« 
ty>  we  are  astonished,  that  folly  could 
be  found  to  conceive  it,  that  audacity 
eould  be  found  to  attempt  it,  and  thai 
blindness  and  credulity  could  be  found 
to  render  it  successfuL 

The  manner  in  which  the  Country 
Banks  submitted  to  it,  renders  them 
deserving  of  little  commiseration,  and 
we  shall  say  nothing  in  their  favour, 
merely  to  serve  them  alone.  Had  they 
apoken  for  themselves  with  the  same 
Doldaess  with  which  we,  who  had  no« 
thins  to  do  with  them  whatever,  spoke 
for  them,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  at 
this  moment  have  had  any  Branch 
Banks  to  contend  with.  At  any  rate, 
they  would  have  discharged— what 
they  did  not  discharge^-their  duty  to 
themselves  and  theu:  country.  We 
shall  now  speak  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  community.  From  what  we  have 
already  stated,  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  trace  many  of  the  evils  which  this 
weakening  aiul  crippling  of  these  Banks 
will  bring  upon  the  nation ;  but  we 
must  nevertbeles8j>oint  out  in  detail 
the  following. 

The  benefits  which  these  Banks  yield 
to  large  opulent  houses,  and  to  wealthy 
individuus,  are  of  comparatively  small 
value.  They  draw  their  immense  pub« 
lie  worth  from  the  benefits  they  yield 
to  the  middling  and  snnall  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen — to  the 
middle  classes  generally.  They  con- 
tribute, far  more  than  anything  in  our 
system,  to  the  protection,  assistance, 
and  increase  of  these  classes.  Without 
them,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
trade,  would,  ofnecessity,  be  to  a  great 
extent  engrossed  by  capitalists.  The 
population,  putting  out  of  sight  a  few 
of  our  largest  cities  and  towns,  would 
consist  of  poor  and  rich,  and  would 
present  almost  a  blank  in  the  place  of 
those  classes,  which  comprehend  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  power,  wealth, 
and  virtue  of  the  empire.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  countries  where  there  are 
no  Banks,  and  our  conviction  is,  that 
without  them  it  would  be  so  in  this. 
Laying  London,  and  two  or  three  other 
large  places  out  of  the  question,  the 
middle  classes  of  this  country  to  a  very 
gr«at  extent  exist,  aa  middle  daaset, 
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through  tlie  Banks ;  without  the  direct 
and  indirect  aid  theyjxceive  from  tlie 
latter,  they  would  at  once  sink  into 
the  lower  classes,  and  they  could  not 
be  replaced. 

Of  course,  nothing  but  interest  in* 
duces  the  Banks  to  render  this  aid  to 
the  middling  and  small  traders  and 
manufacturers ;  and  this  interest  is 
created  mainly  by  their  notes.  The 
man  of  good  capital  and  lar^  business 
can  offer  the  Bank  undeniable  secu- 
rity, and  an  account  which  will  yield 
it  a  handsome  annual  sum  in  charges 
of  management,  and  frequentlv  place 
a  large  balance  in  its  hands ;  he  can 
offer  it  sufficient  temptations  to  open 
an  account  with,  ana  make  advances 
to  him,  exclusively  of  the  circulation 
of  notes.  The  case  is  wholly  differ- 
ent with  the  man  of  little  capital  and 
business:  his  security  is  precarious, 
and  his  returns  are  too  trifling  to  yield 
commission,  &c  to  cover  the  risk.  The 
main  temptation  he  can  offer  is,  he 
can  put  more  notes  into  circulation 
than  the  rich  merchant  or  tradesman, 
who  has  twenty  times  his  capital  and 
returns.  Men  of  large  capital  and 
trade,  excepting  manufacturers,  put 
eomparatively  ^w  notes  into  circula- 
tion. They  do  their  business  princi- 
pally with  bills ;  and  if  they  pay  notes, 
they  commonly  pay  them  to  those 
who  immediately  return  them  to  the 
Bank.  But  the  middling  and  small 
manufacturers— the  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, butchers,  butter  and  bacon 
dealers,  shoemakers,  cattle-jobbers, 
&c.  &c— want  the  money  they  obtain 
from  the  Banks  chiefly  for  wages,  or 
to  pay  for  produce  they  buy  of  coun- 
try people;  they  therefore  want  it 
in  notes,  which  tney  keep  incessantly 
throwing  into  drcubtion.  They  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  Bank  is 
enabled  to  get  out,  and  keep  out,  its 
paper;  therefore,  it  discounts  for  them. 
Opens  accounts  with  them,  and  makes 
them  advances. 

From  the  circulation  of  notes  crsa« 
ted  by  the  middling  and  small  traders, 
the  Bank  draws  a  large  part  of  its 
ability  for  making  advances  to  mer- 
chants and  its  rich  customers,  to  whom 
a  loan  in  notes  would  be  worthless, 
and  who  can  onlv  use  what  is  tlie 
same  to  it  as  gold.  If  a  Bank  have 
notes  to  the  amount  of  L.  60,000  con- 
stantly in  circulation,  it  baa  not  mere- 
ly lent  them  at  interest ;  it  has,  by 
(Uflooiuiting  and  in  iucount,  rcotivtia 
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bills,  the  notes  of  other  Banks^  &c 
lor  nearly  the  whole.  By  the  issue 
Df  these  notes,  which  only  cost  it  a 
Iriflf  for  paper^  stamps,  and  engtavin^, 
it  obtains,  perhaps,  L.40,000  in  bilh 
and  cash,  which  it  retains  as  long  as 
the  notes  are  ont,  and  employs  in 
making  louis  to  its  more  opulent 
/customers,  in  taking  up  its  own  bills 
and  those  of  its  connexions,  &c  The 
Bank,  by  the  issue  of  these  notes,  in 
the  first  pUcc,  obtains  annually  the 
interest  of  L.50,000,  which  it  other- 
wise would  not  obtain ;  in  tlie  second 
place,  it  possesses  the  means  of  assist- 
ing the  merdianta  and  large  trades- 
men,  who  can  only  use  bills,  or  what 
is  the  same  to  it  as  gold,  to  the  extent 
of  L.40,000,  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  possess ;  in  the  third  place,  it  ac« 
i^uires  the  power  of  advancing  to  its 
customers  generally  to  the  extent  of 
perhaps  L.70,000,  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  acquire ;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  receives  a  large  sum  annually 
in  commissions,  &c.,  which  it  other- 
wise would  not  receive. 

Let  the  Branch  drive  the  notes  of 
the  Country  Bank  out  of  circulation, 
by  forcing  them  back  with  its  own  as 
soon  as  wey  are  issued ;  and  it  will 
cut  off  almost  wholly  the  aid  which 
the  middling  and  smdl  manufactu- 
rers and  traders  receive  from  the  Coun- 
try Bank  ;*  in  addition  to  this,  it  will 
cut  off  much  of  the  aid  which  the  lat- 
ter renders  to  merchants,  and  the  more 
wealthy  manufacturers  and  tradesmen. 
In  such  a  case  as  we  have  stated,  the 
Country  Bank  will  have  probably  more 
than  L.70,000  taken  from  its  means 
for  assisting  its  customers  generally. 
Excluding  the  bills  it  may  draw,  it 
will  have  nothing  to  lend  save  ca^tal 
of  its  own,  which  is  the  same  to  it  as 
sovereigns,  and  sums  borrowed,  which 
are  the  same  to  it  as  sovereigns,  and 
for  which  it  pays  interest. 

A  country  market-town,  which  has 
little  trade  beyond  what  is  created  by 
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the  ne^hbouring  farmart,  will  not 
supply  business  to  support  a  Bank,  if 
the  notes  be  extinguished.  In  such 
towns  the  Bank  has  to  depend  chieflr 
on  the  agricultural  population,  and  it 
can  gain  very  little  in  the  ahape  of 
commission  and  discount.  The  capi- 
tal as  well  as  profits  of  men  in  tr»de 
and  manufactures,  continually  passes 
and  repasses  through  the  Bank ;  and 
in  consequence  large  yearly  returns  are 
formed.  But  the  profits  only  of  land- 
owners and  farmers  pass  through  it ; 
and  in  consequence,  no  yearly  returns 
of  moment  are  formed,  except  bv  the 
accounts  of  a  very  few  of  the  rich  land* 
owners.  If  a  pretty  luge  fanner  keep 
a  Banking  account,  hn  ^carlv  returns 
in  it  probably  fnH  considersbly  short 
of  L.1000.  Scarcely  any  bills  drca- 
late  amidst  farmers,  therefore  there  it 
little  discounting  or  bill-drawing  for 
the  Bank.  But  the  circulation  of  notes 
is  far  better  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  amidst  the  agricultural jpopoc 
lation,  than  in  trading  places.  Farm- 
ers and  village  tradesmen,  from  living 
at  a  distance  from  Banks  and  towns, 
keep  notes  a  considerable  time  in  their 
hands.  The  notes,  on  being  received 
from  the  Bank,  are  taken  some  miles 
ftxmi  home ;  they  are  then  pat  abwly 
into  circulation;  they  circulate  Tery^ 
slowly ;  and  they  have  some  distance 
to  travel  before  they  reach  home.  In 
consequence,  notes  thus  issued  keep 
out  much  longer  than  those  issued  in 
large  trading  places. 

The  Bank,  therefore,  in  sudi  « 
town,  draws  its  profits  chiefly  from 
the  circulation  of  notes ;  without  this 
circulation,  it  could  fiot  find  profits  to 
keep  it  in  existence.  If  the  Brands 
Banks  extinguish  the  notes  of  the 
Country  ones,  a  vast  part  of  the  spi- 
coltural  population  must  be  deprived 
of  Banks  altogether. 

We  are  not  sajring  that  the  sup- 
pression of  their  notes  would  render 
It  impossible  for  the  Bsnks  to  find  a 


^  *  We  may  here  observe,  that  putting  out  of  sight  the  Branch  Banks,  the  snppres- 
sion  of  small  notes  will  materially  diminish  the  aid  received  by  middling  and  small 
manufacturers  and  traders,  from  Country  Banks.  Thb  aid  is  wanted  in  a  consider- 
able  degree  for  the  payment  of  wages :  if  the  master  obtain  small  notes,  he  pajs 
them  to  his  men,  and  they  gain  a  circulation  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bank; 
but  if  be  obtain  large  notes,  he  has  to  get  them  exchanged  fbr  sovereigns,  and  is 
consequence^  they  are  immediately  returned  to  the  Bank.  The  latter  might  almost 
as  well  lend  gold,  as  five-pound  notes.  The  suppression  of  smsU  notes  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  destruction  of  the  inducement,  which  leada  Country  Banks  ts  dis« 
count  for,  sad  make  loans  to,  the  persons  we  have  described. 
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foflBdeiiey  of  ei|iitaL  They  could,  if 
neceitary,  pronde  a  supenb^ndanoe 
of  gold,  or  ctpiul  equal  in  aoliditT  to 
gdbd.  The  difficulty  would  be,  they 
could  not  make  profits.  If  a  Country 
Bank  be  restricted  from  issuing  any« 
thing  save  sovereigns  or  Bank  of  £n^ 
land  notes,  it  must  haye  its  own  capi- 
tal emuianUff  employed  on  safe  secu- 
rity, to  be  able  to  make  common  inte- 
rest of  it ;  and  it  must  have  the  mo- 
ney confided  to  it  at  interest  constant- 
ly employed  on  safe  security,  to  be 
aole  to  make  one  or  two  per  cent  pro- 
fit from  it.  If  it  haye  the  money 
it  thus  pays  interest  for,  freouently 
idle  on  its  hands,  it  will  lose  nrom  ic 
Thus  circurostaoced,  it  must  provide 
no  more  capital  than  it  can  eomtantfy 
employ  on  good  security.  The  l/m^ 
don  Bank,  which  issues  no  notes,  sti^ 
pulates  with  each  person  who  opens 
an  account  with  it,  that  he  shall  let  a 
portion  of  his  capital  generally  remain 
with  it  free  of  interest ;  and  this  ena^ 
bles  it  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  idle 
money  oonstanUy  on  hand  for  dis- 
connung,  &c  The  Country  Bank  can 
establish  no  such  system,  and  its  notes 
serve  it  iostead  of  this  monev  lent 
without  interest.  The  former  ootains 
in  its  deposits  a  large  sum  of  money 
ftee  of  interest  to  trade  with,  which  it 
could  only  obtain  as  a  Bank ;  if  it  can- 
not employ  it,  it  loses  nothing ;  if  it 
employ  it  a  part  of  the  yw,  it  makes 
reasonable  profit  of  it  The  latter  ob- 
tains in  its  notes  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, free  of  interest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cost  of  paper,  &c,  which 
it  could  only  obtain  as  a  Bank,  and  if 
it  have  this  sum  occasionally  idle,  it 
still  extracts  fVom  it  adequate  profits. 

The  CounlTv  Bank,  by  means  of  its 
notes,  can  sufl«r  its  own  property,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  to  remain  vested 
in  land,  the  funds,  &c. ;  its  banking 
capital  is  in  a  large  de^;ree  created  by 
what  are  practiodly  its  acceptances. 
It  lends  these  acceptances  at  interest ; 
when  it  cannot  lend  them,  it  luses  no- 
thing from  having  them  idle,  therefore 
it  can  always  have  them  in  abundance 
for  occasional,  as  well  as  regular,  cus- 
tomers. Its  banking  profiu  are  in  a 
great  measure  a  dear  addition  to  the 
profits  it  would  otherwise  make  of  its 
property.  But  if  it  cannot  issue  notes, 
it  must  convert  its  property  into  sove- 
reigns or  Bank  of  Bngland  notes,  and 
thni,  allowing  fbr  expenses,  losses, 
and  risk,  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  make 
more  of  it  in  a  term  of  years,  than  it 


could  do  by  vesting  it  in  land*  the 
funds,  &C.  It  must  keep  no  money 
idle,  and  it  must  not  discount  for,  or 
lend  to,  people  of  doubtful  credit.  It 
must  confine  its  business  to  men  of 
large  trade,  for  the  sake  of  commis- 
sion, &c ;  and  it  must  refuse  small 
acoounta.  In  country  towns,  such  as 
we  have  described,  it  will  not  be  abk 
to  find  business  to  pay  its  expenses. 
In  truth,  there  will  be  no  adequate 
inducements  to  cause  men  of  capital 
to  continue  Banks  anywhere,  save  in 
a  few  places  of  very  large  trade. 

Our  readers  are  aware'  that  we  dis» 
sent  from  the  panegyrics  which  it  ia 
the  fashion  to  lavish  on  unlimited  com« 
petition.  In  trade,  competition  is  up 
to  a  certain  point  beneficial ;  but,  in 
its  extreme,  it  is  more  pernicious  than 
monopoly.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
case  m  trade,  competition  amidst 
Banks  cannot  well  fail,  if  carried  bo« 
yond  a  certain  point,  to  be  very  ruin« 
ous  to  the  community.  The  great 
object  which  all  profess  to  have  in 
view  is,  to  render  Banks  as  solid  as 
possible,  and  to  guard  them  to  th* 
utmost  from  fiiilure.  Now,  notbin(fc 
could  be  more  admirably  calculated 
for  defeating  this  object  than  Uie 
competition  which  is  raised  amidst 
them  by  the  Branch  Banks.  Every 
one  knows,  that,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lattar,  the  charges  of 
Country  Banks  were  quite  as  low  as 
the  public  good  required— were  at  the 
lowest  point  that  the  necessary  profits 
of  the  Banks  would  sanction.  These 
necessary  charges  must  be  lowered,  to 
place  tfaiem  on  an  equality  with  the 
charges  of  the  Branch  Banks ;  they 
must  be  lowered  beyond  this,  for  the 
Country  Bank  must  undersell,  to  re- 
tain its  business ;  it  caqnot  equal  ita 
rival  in  ^ualitjr,  therefore  it  must  be 
bebw  it  m  pnce.  Then  it  must  make 
haMrdous  sacrifices  to  keep  even  a 
part  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  re- 
Cain  its  connexions.  By  thus  redu- 
cing the  necessary  charges  cf  the 
Covmtry  Banks,  by  taking  from  them 
their  employment  in  req;iect  of  go- 
▼emment  securities,  by  attracting 
from  them  temporary  deposits,  by 
depriving  them  of  thdr  bcilt  custom- 
ers, of  such  customers  as  frequent- 
ly have  laige  bslances  with  them,  and 
by  driving  their  notes  out  of  dreu* 
lation,  the  Brsneh  Banks  vrill  cause 
them  to  be  not  only  far  less  solid,  but 
ocarcely  worthy  of  being  trusted.  They 
will  place  them  ia  such  ciNiniistaaees 
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that^w  of  diem  will  be  able  to  stand 
against  a  general  run.  Our  belief  is, 
tliat  the  Branch  Banks  will  speedily 
compel  many  of  the  Country  ones  to 
retire  from  business ;  they  must  ine- 
vitably do  this,  if  they  drive  the  notes 
of  the  latter  out  of  circulation,  for 
many  of  the  Country  Banks,  which 
exist  in  small  towns,  and  depend  on 
the  agriculturists,  could  net,  without 
their  notes,  make  profit  to  pay  their 
expenses. 

If  the  Branch  Banks  would  yield 
to  the  community  all  the  benefits 
which  it  reaps  from  the  Country 
ones,  there  would  be  the  less  cause  for 
regret,  should  they  drive  the  latter  out 
of  being.  They  might  produce  a  season 
of  inconvenience,  loss,  and  bankrupt* 
cy,  but  there  would  be  ground  for  ho- 
pmg  that  it  would  not  be  of  perma« 
nent  duration,  and  that  things  might 
again  go  on  as  usual.  But  tney  will 
j)ot  do  this.  Allowing  them  every 
merit  which  their  warmest  admirers 
can  daim  for  them,  they  are  worth- 
less, compared  with  tne  Country 
Banks,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  Branch  Banks  take  no  sums  at 
interest,  therefore  the  vast  benefits 
which  the  Country  ones  yield  on  this 
point  would  be  lost  to  the  community. 
They  will  open  no  accounts  with,  and 
make  no  advances,  to  the  middling 
and  small  manufacturers  and  traders, 
and  the  farmers;  therefore  the  vast 
benefits  which  the  Country  ones  yield 
on  this  point  would  be  lost  to  the 
community.  They  establish  them* 
selves  only  in  large  places ;  therefore, 
if  they,  by  their  notes,  annihilate  the 
Country  ones  established  in  small 
country  towns,  they  will  deprive  these 
towns,  and,  in  consequence,  large 
agricultural  districts,  of  Banks  alto- 
gether. 

The  slandered  Country  Banks  of 
England — the  Banks  which  have  been 
stained  with  every  epithet  that  could 
indicate  them  to  be  a  public  pest — act 
cm  a  system  which  is  infinitely  more 
rational  in  principle,  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  pubhc  at  large,  than  that 
acted  on  either  by  the  London  Banks 
or  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Lon- 
don Banks  are,  in  a  very  great  degree. 
Banks  for  the  rich  only.  The  deposit 
they  require,  in  effect  prohibits  men 
of  small  capital  from  op^iing  accounts 
with  them.  It  is  contrary  to  all  sound 
principle,  that  a  man  when  he  besins 
faiiirtWB,  and  needs  all  the  capi^Ihe 
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can  raise,  should  be  required  lo  km 
a  part  of  his  capital  generally  lockci 
up  in  the  Bank,  aa  r^yment  to  the 
latter  for  managing  his  banking  busi- 
ness. In  such  a  case,  the  individual 
supports  the  Bank,  and  not  the  Baak 
the  individual ;  the  community  exists 
for  the  good  of  the  Bank,  and  not  the 
Bank  for  the  good  of  the  commnnity. 
The  Bank  employs  the  sums  whi» 
it  thusextracts  mm  its  customers,  ia 
ft  way  oUculated  to  yield  the  least  b^ 
nefit  to  both  the  latter  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Its  system  restricu 
it  ft'om  making  general  advances  to 
its  customers,  beyond  the  amount  of 
their  capital ;  and  from  making  short 
loans  to  industrious  frugal  men  of 
amall  property  and  trade.  It  takes 
large  sums  from  those  who  could  em* 
ploy  them  in  fair  trade  for  individual 
and  general  benefit ;  and,  aa  ita  rules 
prohibit  it  fitmi  using  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  yield  general  advaiH 
tage,  it  very  frequently  makes  such  a 
use  of  them  as  produces  general  injury. 
The  London  Banks,  as  we  have 
said,  are,  in  a  great  degree.  Banks  for 
the  rich  only.  The  middling  and 
small  traders  have  need  in  their  busi- 
ness for  all  the  capital  they  can  com- 
mand ;  they  can  spare  none  to  lock  up 
in  a  Bank,  therefore  they  can  have  no 
banking  account  They  are  deprived 
of  the  manifold  and  important  bene- 
fits which  the  Country  Banks  yield  to 
people  like  themselves.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  felt  in  London  as  it  would 
be  in  country  places.  In  consequence 
of  it,  a  man  requires  much  more  cam- 
tal  to  begin  a  small  business  in  this 
overgrown  place,  than  he  would  ro- 
quire  in  the  generality  of  country 
towns ;  but  the  population  is  so  large 
and  rich,  that  he  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
good  sale,  quick  returns,  and  high  pro- 
fits. He  has  everything  he  deals  mat 
hand,  so  that  he  can  have  it  in  faia 
shop  as  soon  as  he  buys  it.  The  bill- 
brokers,  and  individuals  who  make  a 
trade  of  discounting,  ibrm  to  him  a 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  Bank  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  want  of  Banks  in  London  for 
the  middling  and  small  traders,  iaa 
grievous  eviL  In  the  first  place,  that 
amount  of  capital  which  would  enable 
one  of  them  to  make  a  comfortable 
commencement  in  the  country,  would 
be  insufiident  in  London.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  if  one  of  them  get  into  tem- 
porary straits  from  buying  too  large- 
ly, or  any  other  cause  thak  IbsoItci* 
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€j,  he  eannoft,  as  in  the  country,  get 
aid  from  his  banker  at  comnaon  inte* 
rest,  but  he  must  resort  to  bill-draw« 
iufr,  and  buy  assistance  with  ruinous 
discount.  In  this  way  many  of  them 
are  ruined.  In  the  third  place,  this 
forms  a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and 
robbery.  In  the  country,  the  trader  is 
aware  that  his  Bank  has  its  eyes  con« 
atantly  upon  him,  and  that  extrava- 
gance in  uving,  or  misconduct  in  bu- 
aincss,  would  destroy  his  credit  with 
ft;  while  this  operates  as  a  most 
wholesome  check  upon  his  general 
conduct,  the  Bank,  by  its  assistance, 

S reserves  him  from  temptations  to  be 
ishonest.  In  London  he  is  free  from 
this  check,  and  when  he  gets  into  dif- 
ficulties^ they  lead  him  to  strong  in- 
centives to  playing  the  rogue.  It 
therefore  happens  that  there  are  infi- 
nitely more  extravagance  and  irregu- 
larity of  conduct,  more  fraudulent 
failures,  and  more  robbing  of  credi- 
tors in  proportion,  amidst  the  mid- 
dling and  small  traders  of  London,  than 
amidst  those  of  country  places. 

While  this  system  or  the  London 
Banks  practically  deprives  all  but  the 
more  wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  benefits  of  Banks,  it  it 
a  very  pernicious  one  to  the  latter, 
compared  with  the  system  of  the  Coun- 
try ones.  In  its  direct  efiects,  it  takes 
from  them  a  part  of  their  capital,  and 
contracts  their  power  of  doing  busi- 
ness; instead  of  virtually  increasing 
their  capital  and  power  of  doing  bu- 
siness, by  making  them  fhquent  ad- 
vances. In  its  indirect  efiects,  it  greatly 
narrows  their  business  with,  and  en- 
larges their  losses  from,  the  smaller 
traders.  In  point  of  security,  it  gives 
the  Ivondon  Bank  no  advantage  of 
importance  over  the  Country  one.  The 
trading  capital  of  the  formvr  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  deposits ;  it  is 
to  a  very  great  extent  borrowed  mo- 
ney liable  to  be  called  in  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  therefore,  if  there  can  be  no 
run  with  notes,  there  can  be  the  more 
minoua  one  for  deposits.  The  system 
of  the  Country  Banks  yields  much 
greater  profits  with  less  risk,  than 
that  of  the  I^ondon  ones.  It  was  very 
clearly  proved  during  the  panic  that 
the  London  Banks  were  not  a  whit 
more  secure  than  the  Country  ones. 

To  the  London  Banks  themselves, 
their  system  is  about  the  worst  that 
could  be  devised.  Few  in  number  as 
they  are  in  proportion,  thej  could  not 
obtain  business  to  pay  their  expenses 
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save  in  such  a  place  as  London.  Tbe^ 
are  enabled  by  their  slttution  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  earliest  and  best  in* 
formation  in  trafficking  in  government 
securities,  and  on  this  point  they  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  the  Coun- 
try ones — they  draw  a  vaist  amount  of 
profit  from  the  enormous  mass  of  bu- 
siness thrown  into  their  hands  by  the 
Country  ones,  and  the  latter  are  whol- 
ly destitute  of  this  advantage — thev 
exist  in  the  focus  in  which  the  bills 
of  the  whole  country  concentrate,  and 
on  this  point  in  regard  to  discounting, 
they  have  a  very  great  advantage  over 
the  Country  ones — and  they  are  situa- 
ted where  rich  men,— not  only  rich 
men  of  business,  but  rich  noblemen, 
private  gentlemen,  professional  men, 
&C.  who  commonly  have  large  balan- 
ces with  them — aoound,  and  on  this 
point  they  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  the  Country  ones.  Were  the  Lon- 
don Banks  reduced  on  these  points  to 
an  equality  with  the  Country  ones, 
their  system  would  not  keep  them  in 
existence.  Were  the  Country  Banks 
to  act  on  this  system,  half#of  them, 
perhaps  we  may  say  two-thirds,  would 
nave  to  retire  from  business. 

What  the  London  Banks  are,  the 
Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches  are 
in  essentials,  so  far  as  rej^ards  the  com- 
munity. They  are  Banks  for  the  more 
wealthy  only.  In  regard  however  to 
their  own  profit,  they  differ  materially 
from  the  London  Banks.  Tliey  dis- 
count with  their  own  notes,  and  they 
make  payments  with  their  own  notes  ; 
they  can,  therefore,  make  their  system 
very  profitable  either  in  London  or  in 
a  country  town. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sketch  the  hean 
ideal  of  a  Bank,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  it  should  comprehend  these  par- 
ticulars : — ^The  Bank  should  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  com>i 
munity,  but  more. especially  for  that 
of  the  middle  and  lower  ones—it  should 
render,  to  the  utmost  point,  assutance 
to  all,  but  more  especially  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes ;  it  should  ena- 
ble the  man  having  money  to  lend,  to 
find  safe  and  reasonably  profitable  enT>- 
ployment  for  it,  and  it  should  enable 
the  honest,  industrious,  frugal  man, 
wanting  to  borrow,  to  obtain  money 
at  moderate  interest — it  should  not  di- 
minirii  capital  and  confine  it  in  partf- 
cular  channels,  but  enlarge  it,  and  dif- 
fuse it  generally— it  shomd  collect  the 
idle  money  of  the  rich,  and  then  pro- 
vide tliem  intertit  fbr  it  by  lending  it. 
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as  far  at  taft^iy  will  permit,  at  mode* 
rate  iDterett,  and  in  proper  portions, 
to  those  who  need,  down  to  the  man 
of  little  capital,  and  even  to  him  of 
none — and  its  profits  should  arise,  not 
from  the  loss  of  this  or  that  cl^ss  or 
individual,  but  from  the  benefits  it 
renders  to  all. 

Such  should  manifestly  be  tome  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  Bank,  to  far 
as  concernt  the  community  at  larger 
Judged  of  with  reference  to  them,  tne 
system  of  the  English  Country  Banks 
makes  a  near  approach  to  perfection  ; 
while  that  of  the  London  Banks,  and 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branch- 
es, is  about  as  defective  and  vicious, 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of. 
Nevertheless,  the  Country  Banks  are 
vilified,  as  the  bane  of  public  prospe- 
rity, and  they  are  in  course  of  sacri« 
fice  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  ita 
Branches,  Jor  the  good  qf  the  commum 
niiy  I  It  would  be  well  for  the  em« 
pire,  if  the  guides  of  public  opinion 
would  letm  to  examine,  before  they 
calumniate ;  and  if  they  would  em- 
ploy some  of  that  time,  which  they 
now  devote  to  boasting  and  self-adu- 
lation, in  collecting  facta  and  middng 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  max- 
ims of  honesty. 

.  To  sum  up  then— and  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  well  justifies  repe- 
tition— ^the  Branch  Banks  will  inflict 
the  following  injuries  on  the  comma- 
nitv. 

They  must  immediately  drive  a  very 
large  part  of  the  notes  of  the  Country 
Banks  out  of  circulation.  This  is  mat- 
ter of  certainty.  Bv  doing  this,  they 
will  deprive,  not  only  the  more  weal- 
thy, but  the  middling  and  small  ma- 
niukcturers  and  tradert,  of  great  part 
of  the  aid  which  they  have  been  ao- 
custoroed  to  receive  from  the  Country 
Banks. 

In  proportion  as  they  d6  this,  they 
will  diminish  the  demand  for  labour, 
.  weaken  the  props  of  wages,  and  injure 
generally  the  working  classes.  They 
will  likewise  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion  the  numbers,  property,  and 
influence  of  the  middle  classes. 

In  proportion  as  they  do  this,  thev 
will  destroy  that  salutary  control  whicn 
the  Country  Banks  now  virtually  ex- 
ercise over  the  general  conduct  of  the 
smaller  and  more  needy  traders,  and 
increase,  amidst  the  latter,  misconduct 
and  knavery. 

They  will  very  greatly  reduce  the 
buuBesi  and  profiu,  and,  in  conse- 
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quence,  the  solidity  and  credit,  of  the 
Country  Banks.  They  will  cause  ^ 
latter  to  be  much  more  liable  to  nins, 
and  much  more  liable  to  be  ruined  by 
runs ;  they  will  render  runs  more  fre- 
quent and  ruinous.  They  will  greatly 
diminish  the  means  of  these  Banks  for 
employing  the  sums  they  receive  at 
interest  Irom  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and,  of  course,  they  will  greau 
ly  diminish  to  these  classes  the  means 
of  investing  such  sums  at  interest. 

These,  amidst  other  injuries,  tba 
Branch  Banks  will  ineviubly  bring 
upon  the  community ;  and  they  wiu 
yield  no  countervailing  benefits  worthy 
of  mention.  The  security  they  may 
impart  to  a  part  of  the  note  currency, 
will,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  be 
worthless  when  weighed  againsC  the 
insecurity  in  which  they  must  place 
general  property. 

Passing  from  the  certain  to  the  prcM 
bable  evils,  of  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  Uie  parents,  it  is  very  pro« 
bable  that  they  will  drive  the  notes 
of  Country  Banks  almost  wlkdly  out  of 
circulation.  It  is  oonfidendy  asserted, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  intends  them 
to  do  this,  and  will  not  be  q>aring  ia 
efforts  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Put* 
ting  the  wish  of  the  Bank  out  of  tighl^ 
their  natural  operation  is  of  a  kind  to 
accomplish  it.  The  notes  of  Country 
Banks,  in  late  years,  have  kept  gold 
from  circulating,  much  less  finom  the 
efforts  of  the  Banks,  than  from  the 
preference  shewn  them  by  the  com- 
munity. They  have  beoi  much  more 
convenient,  and  they  have  caused 
much  less  trouble  and  loss  in  respect 
of  weight  and  counterfeits,  than  gold, 
therefore  they  have  been  generally 
preferred  as  a  circulating  medium* 
The  notes  of  the  Branch  Banks  can 
scarcely  fail  of  obtaining  such  a  deci- 
ded preference  over  the  notes  of  the 
Country  Banks,  as  the  latter  have  had 
over  gold.  They  will  be  as  safe  as 
gold;  like  it,  they  will  be  payable 
everywhere;  and  they  possess  very 
great  advantage  over  the  rival  notes. 
In  and  about  London,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Englana,  have  brought  the  notes  of 
Country  Buiks  into  sudi  discredit  that 
they  will  only  be  accepted  from  ne- 
cessity ;  and  they  will  nave  the  tame 
effect  in  course  of  time  wherever  the 
Branch  Banks  may  be  estaUished. 

If  they  do  this,  they  will  compel  a 
great  number  of  the  Country  Banks  to 
abandon  business,  and  they  will  de« 
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pive  large  agricultural  district!  whol- 
ly of  Banks. 

llie  Country  Banks  that  may  re- 
main in  existence,  must  of  necessity 
become  Banks  chiefly  for  the  more 
wealthy.  If  a  Bank  do  not  issue  notes, 
or  stipulate  for  deposits  free  of  inte- 
rest— if  it  do  not  practically  possess  a 
large  amount  of  capital  free  -of  inte- 
rest, and  which  it  can  only  possess  and 
employ  through  its  banking  operations 
•—if  it  possess  no  other  capital  than 
its  own  solid  property  and  the  balan- 
oes  of  its  customers — ^it  must  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  poor  borrowen 
and  small  accounts.  In  truth  we 
doubt  much  whether  such  a  Bank 
could  make  proflta  to  remunerate  it- 
self in  any  otner  than  such  places  as 
liondon,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
where  rich  men,  discQunting,  and  lai^ 
accounts,  abound.  Our  belief  is,  that 
if  Branch  Banks  be  established  in  all 
the  more  considerable  towns,  and  the 
notes  of  Country  Banks  be  wholly  put 
out  of  circulation,  the  Country  Banks 
will  be  compelled  to  relinquish  busi-  ' 
ness  evervwnere,  sare  in  a  few  of  the 
largest  places. 

The  bulk  of  the  community  will 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  benefiu  of 
Banks  altogether;  the  consequences 
of  this  may  be  gathered  from  what  we 
hare  already  stated. 

Thus  far  we  have  merely  spoken  of 
the  advantages  which  the  Country 
Banks  yield  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  of  the  immense  loss  in  these  lul- 
▼anti^es  which  the  Branch  Banks  are 
calculated  to  occasion.  We  have  look- 
ed at  the  Branch  Banks  solely  with 
reference  to  the  public  evils  they  will 
create  by  the  injury  they  may  do  to 
the  Country  ones.  Time  and  space 
will  not  suffer  us  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry farmer  at  present,  but  in  our 
next  Number  we  shall  resume  it,  and 
point  out  some  of  the  other  grievous 
evils  which  are  likely  to  flow  from 
these  Branches.  We  shall  likewise 
examine  the  fashionable  currency  doc- 
trines, the  accusations,  and  the  calum- 
nies, which  have  brought  the  Country 
Banks  into  their  present  condition  of 
loss  and  danger.  In  so  doing,  we  shidl 
not  conceal  the  defects  of  the  latter, 
or  withhold  suggestions  of  a  remedial 
nature. 

We  cannot,  however,  conclude  this 
Article,  without  saying  a  word  on  the 
defence  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  Counb7  Banks,  assembled  in  Lon- 
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don,  have  put  forth  to  justify  their 
silence  and  inaction  when  the  scheme 
for  establishing  Branch  Banks  was 
promulgated.  The  sutject  affords  a 
most  instructive  lesson  to  the  country. 

Our  readere  remember  that  at  that 
period  the  London  Press,  with  little 
exception,  covered  the  Country  Banks 
with  every  charge  that  was  calculated 
to  ruin  them,  and  to  prove  that  their 
utter  extinction  would  be  a'great  pub- 
lic blessing.  That  was  a  fatal  moment 
for  the  British  Empire,  when  the  la- 
boura  of  this  Press  were  directed  to 
mattere  of  Political  Economy.  Its 
previous  enormities  in  incessantly  at- 
tacking the  Constitution,  produced  a 
sufficiency  of  public  injury  in  the  shape 
of  disaffection,  convulsion,  and  crime  ; 
but  they  were  almost  harmless,  com- 
pared with  its  subsequent  enormities 
m  attacking  the  property  and  bread 
of  every  member  of  the  community. 
What  this  Press  asserted  against  the 
Country  Banks,  the  Ministry  in  effect, 
and  almost  in  terms,  repeated,  and  the 
Legislature  sanctioned.  These  Banks 
stood  blackened  and  condemned-— 
charged  with  the  most  heinous  offences, 
undefended,  and  apparently  indefen- 
sible. There  were  Country  Bankera 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they 
were  in  essentials  speechless ;  belit- 
tle they  ventured  to  say,  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  confession 
and  excuse:  it  was  only  afterwards, 
when  the  mischief  was  done,  that  they 
were  bold  enough  to  speak  the  truth. 
Sentence  was  pronounced  against  the 
Banks,  without  defence,  and  with  a 
ailence  on  their  part  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  its  perfect  justice. 

The  Country  Bankera  now  dte  this 
conduct  in  the  London  Ften  BXid  the 
Ministry,  as  the  great  cause  of  their 
ailence  and  submission. 

Here  then  are  men — and  English- 
men^— who  own,  that  they  were  silent 
under  the  most  false  and  odumnious 
charges,  and  that  they  submitted  with- 
out resistance  to  measures  calculated 
to  have  the  roost  destructive  effect  on 
their  interests,  because  the  London 
Press  and  Government  were  against 
them,  and  because  there  was  little 
hope  that  they  could  profit  by  con- 
trary conduct.  We  record  it  with 
shame ;  we  are  grieved  that  any  body 
of  EngHshroen  could  be  found  to  adopt 
such  conduct ;  and  we  devouUy  hope 
that  ics  consequences  will  prevent  it 
from  being  ever  taken  as  an  example. 
.SC 
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Had  the  Endish,  Banks  done  what 
was  done  by  the  Scottish  ones,  they 
might  not  Ixare  been  so  successful  as 
the  latter,  but  their  resistance  would 
hare  ridily  repaid  them.  They  would 
have  been  seconded  by  such  a  power- 
ful portion  of  the  community  as  would 
have  ensured,  if  not  discussion,  inqui* 
ry  in  Parliament ;  and  inqmry,  at  the 
least,  would  have  dispelled  iffnoranoe^ 
refuted  calumny,  restored  their  cba* 
racter  and  credit,  and  proved  that  the 
Branch  Banks  were  wnoUy  unneces- 
sary.  By  chance — we  qieak  doubt- 
ingly—inquiry  might  have  placed  be* 
fore  the  Legislature  the  mighty  evih 
which  the  Branch  Banks  were  calcu* 
lated  to  produce.  The  English  Bank« 
ers  compromised  by  their  conduct  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject^ 
and  they  have  reaped  from  it  what 
•  they  deserved. 

But  we  su^iect  they  were  influen* 
ced  by  other  reasons :  in  their  state- 
ment, they  say  that  certain  of  them 
are  friendly  to  the  "  liberal  and  en* 
lightened  principles  of  trade"  now  in 
fi^lon.  Hence,  we  apprehend,  the 
great  cause  of  their  silence  and  inac« 
tion.  These  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  could  only  act  on  abstract  doc* 
trine;  and  tbey  could  not  for  their 
lives  be  so  illiberal  and  bigoted,  as  to 
gainsay  political  economists  and  phi* 
losophers  by  profession  ;  and  place 
Uieroselves  m  array  against  a  Minis- 
try and  House  of  Commons,  liberal 
and  enlightened  beyond  precedent  and 
imitation.  To  have  done  this  would 
have  been  the  losi*  of  character;  It 
would  have  branded  tltem  as  men  ut« 
terly  ignorant  of  their  own  business^ 
and  the  enemies  of  their  own  interest. 
The  infatuation  produced  by  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  trade  and  curren- 
cy has  been  as  astonishing,  as  its  fruits 
have  been  deplorable.*  Different  in- 
terests have  known  that  the  applica* 
.  tion  of  these  doctrines  to  their  respec- 
tive trades  would  be  ruinous  to  them ; 
they  have  known  this  from  daily  expe- 
rience, and  conclusive  demonstration ; 
yet  they  have  submitted  to  it,  in  spite 
of  their  knowledge,  with  a  kind  of 
half  belief  that  it  would  benefit  them. 
When  they  have  at  length  been  rou- 
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sed  to  resbtance  by  its  ( 
ration,  they  have  in  eflto  admitted 
its  wisdom^  and  denonaoed  their  own 
eflRnts,  by  proclaiming  thai  it  would 
benefit  all  but  themselves.  Apply  the 
liberal  and  enli^tened  piinomea  lo 
all  trades  but  mine !  has  been  the  ^ 
neral  cry.  Here  are  the  Banks  crying 
up  Free  Trade,  in  their  endeavounto 
obtain  a  monopoly  against  their  Branch 
rivals ;  that  partieidar  kind  of  eotope* 
tition  which  they  widi  to  put  down  in 
their  own  trade,  they  say  ou^t  to  ex* 
iat  in  other  tra^e.  There  is  no  real 
dtflferenoe   between  the  competitioB 


which  the  Branches  have  estahliidifd 
amidst  Banks,  and  that  whidi  Fret 
Trade  haa  estdslished  amidst  the  ship- 
owners and  silk-manufacturen.  It  ia 
from  conduct  like  this,  that  the  eoiui* 
try  has  been  scourged  as  it  has  been. 

Men  of  all  trades  and  interests  may 
now  learn,  that  prindples  whida  they 
find  to  be  fiilse  in  regud  to  their  own 
interests,  maj  be  equally  false  in  le* 
gard  to  the  interests  of  others ;  iHbgj 
may  learn,  that  the  system  which  k 
to  ruin  themselves,  maybe  equallycal- 
culat^l  to  ruin  their  neighbours.  Tb«y 
mav  learn,  further,  that  te  wisest 
pohcy  they  can  pursue  is  to  content 
themselves  with  the  management  of 
thehr  own  affidrs,  without  _ 
to  know  what  ought  to  bedoiie  y 
the  alBUrs  of  other  people. 

The  nation  may  now  leanw  that  the 
fine  firenzy  of  abstract  doctrine  is  M 
leai  trustworthy  than  the  ron^  and 
vulgar  reason  of  daily  ezperiaoee.  h 
may  learn,  that  the  enthnsiasBi  and 
fanaticism  of  trade  and  currency  CReda 
lead  ua  directly  to  error  and  evil»  aa 
those  of  other  creeds ;  and  thai  the  obIj 
safe  guides  it  can  follow  in  the  nsaib 
nagement  of  iu  concerns^  are  piaan 
fact,  physical  and  arithmetical  poor> 
sober  reason,  and  humble  eipedieBeyw 
It  may  learn,  moreover,  that  the  sy^ 
tem  of  rash  and  wholesale  IfgislatKiB 
on  matters  vitaUy  afibcting  its  inla» 
rests,  without  inquiry,  in  the  teedi 
of  all  that  experienoe  can  plead,  and 
solely  upon  the  dreams  of  theoty* 
manufacturers,  cumot  well  yidd  it 
anything  save  loss  and  c^aaity. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  TOR  PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 


A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  By  Washington 
Irvmg.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  General 
Wolfe.    By  Robert  Southey.  2  vols.  8vo» 

Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  by  means  of  Travelling  over 
the  Ice  in  Sledge-boats,  in  the  Tear  1827. 
By  CapUin  W.  E.  Parry,  R.N.,  F.ILa,' 
o^c..  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With 
Plates  and  Charts.  Printed  uniformly 
with  Captain  Parry's  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Voyages,  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
Kortli-West  Passage.  4to. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to 
Explore  the  American  Slipres  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  Easterly,  to  that  of  the  Cop- 
per  Mine  River,  from  thence  by  Great 
Bear  Lake,  to  Winter  Quarters.  By 
Doctor  Richardson,  accompanied  by 
Lieuteoant  Kendal :  and  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  Westerly,  towards  Icy 
Cape,  by  Captain  Franklin,  accompanied 
by  Commander  Black.  Illustrated  widi 
Charts  and  various  Plates,  descriptive  of 
Local  Scenerj,  and  the  more  striidng  In- 
cidents of  the  Expedition,  4/to, 

Narrative  of  a  ResMenee  and  Travels 
of  Three  Years  on  the  River  Colombia, 
Southwards  towards  California,  and  in 
the  adjacent  Countries  in  the  North- 
Western  parts  of  North  America ;  and 
an  Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Ame- 
rican Continent.  With  Appendixes  of 
Natural  History,  collected  during  the 
time.  By  Mr  Da\'id  Douglas,  A.L.S., 
in  the  Service  of  the  HortScultural  So- 
ciety of  London.  8vo. 

Pirocecdings  of  the  Expeditkm  to  ex- 
plore the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
1881  and  1622 ;  comprehending  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica;  of 
the  Ancient  Cities  composing  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  other  various  existing  Re- 
tnaina.  By  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.N.,  and  H.  W.  Beechey,  Esq.  With 
Plates,  Maps,  &e.  &c.  4to. 

Thivels  in  the  Hedjaz,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Blanners  and  Customs  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  By  the  late  John  Lewis 
BurckhardL  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni 
Finati,  Native  of  Italy.  Written  by  him- 
self 2  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  United  States  of  North  America, 
AS  they  areinow  in  their  Political,  Reli- 
gious, and  Social  Rclatwns. 

Vol.  XXIL 


Narrative  of  a  Joum^  through  tlie 
Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta 
to  Bombay.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Regi- 
nald Heber,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
With  a  Map,  and  several  Illustrative 
Plates  from  the  Author's  own  Sketches, 
ito. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in 
Mexico,  in  tire  Year  1826,  with  some 
Accoimt  of  the  Mines  of  that  Country. 
By  CapUin  George  Lyon,  R,  N.  2  vols, 
post  8vo. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Island  of 
Sardinia.  By  CapUin  WlHiam  Henry 
Smyth,  R.N.,  K.S.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.» 
and  Memb.  of  the  Astron.  Soc.  of  Lon- 
don.    With  numerous  Plates.  8vo. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Latter  Part 
Of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,  inclu. 
ding  his  Trial  and  Execution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Sums  exacted  by  the  Com- 
mon wealth  from  the  Royalists,  and  tlie 
Names  of  all  those  who  compounded  foi* 
their  Estates,  with  several  important 
Doeaments,  and  numerous  original  Por- 
traits.    By  W.  D.  Fellows,  Esq.  4to. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
■Kmwealth,  from  the  first  Settlement  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Documents  and  Records, 
hitherto  unpublished,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Jorispro- 
dence  of  England.  By  Francis  Ad- 
grave,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2  vols, 
ito. 

The  Present  State  of  Hayti  (St  Do- 
mingo), with  Remarks  on  iu  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Laws,  Religk>n,  Finances, 
and  Population,  ami  Observations  ilhis- 
trative  of  the  Impracticability  of  promo- 
ting Cultivation  in  the  Colonies  by  means 
of  Free  Labourers.  By  James  FrBnidin» 
Esq.     Post  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Jamaica.  By  Hie  Rev. 
George  Wilson  Bridges,  A.M.,  Member  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Utrecht, 
and  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St  Ann^  Ja* 
maica.     2  vols.   8vo. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  History  of 
the  Late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Robert  Southey.     4to. 

The  Clarendon  Papers,  2  vols.  4io, 
Win  be  pubt)shed  in  a  few  days. 

Yes  and  No,  a  Tale  of  the  Day.  By 
the  Author  of  Matilda. 

Observations  and  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  the  Poet  Gray.  By  the  late 
George  Barhice. 
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Angelot*  (Father  and  Son)  Remini- 
acenees  from  1760  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  Red  River.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Spy,  Pilot,  &c 

Mr  Elmes  has  in  the  Press,  Architec- 
tural Jurisprudence,  the  Laws  which 
Govern  the  Profession  of  Architecture, 
the  Practical  Part  of  Building,  && 

The  Subaltern's  Log-Book,  including 
Anecdotes  of  well-known  Military  Cba- 
racters,  in  post  8vo,  is  announced  as 
nearly  ready. 

The  Memoirs  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord 
CoUingwood,  long  announced  for  publica-  . 
tion,  will  exhibit  much  important  Histo- 
rical information  concerning  events  which 
took  pUce  in  Spain,  Italy,  &c>  during  the 
last  War. 

A  short  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
the  Steam  Engine,  by  Dr  Lardner,  the 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  in 
the  New  University,  is  announced  for 
publication.  The  author  professes  to 
have  treated  the  subject  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar style,  and  to  have  stripped  it  so 
fat  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  as  to  render  it  at  once 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. 


Works  priparingfor  FuhUcolinML 


By  tlM  Antbor  of 


Herbert  Lacy. 
Granby. 

Weareinfermedthecanse  of  the  da. 
lay  in  the  publication  of  lir  Cannhig't 
Parliamentary  Speeches,  is  owing  ak»M 
to  the  Memoir  and  Portrait,  which  aie  to 
accompany  them. 

Mr  Geoige  Cruikshank  is  engaged  in 
Illustrations  of  Cowper's  John  Gilpin, 
which  will  be  published  about  Christmas. 

The  same  clever  Artist  is  also  engaged 
in  designing  and  engraving  a  Series  of 
about  Thirty  Subjects,  to  illustrate  Punch 
and  Judy,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  streets* 
which  will  likewise  be  published  about 
Christmas,  with  a  History  and  Dialogua 
of  the  Performance. 

The  New  Novel  of  Cuthbert.  By  the 
authoress  of  *<  Stonmore.** 

A  Summary  of  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Government  and  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor,  by  Sir  Gregory  Lewin,  Barrister 
at  Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Author 
of  '*  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Parish 
Settlements." 

Mr  Wilson,  Teacher  of  Dancing  Ao- 
thor  of  several  Works  on  Dancings  See. 
has  now  in  the  press,  A  Dramatic  Pieces 
also  a  New  Work  on  Dandng. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales  of  the  Moors ;  or,  Rainy  Days 
in  Ross. shire.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  BarL     12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
relative  to  the  Poor.  By  Alexander 
Dunlop,  Esq.  Jun.  Advocate.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions.    8vo. 

Pathological,  and  Practical  Researches 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  the 
Spinal  Cord.  By  John  Abercrombie, 
M.D.    8vo. 

General  Synopsis  of  the  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  from  the  com- 
roeacement  of  the  Reporte  to  the  present 
Time.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Part  I.  will  be  ready  in  November. 

Dr  Brown's  complete  Course  of  I«eo> 
tnrea  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind; 
with  a  Portrait,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and 
a  full  Index.  In  one  voL  8vo»  stereo- 
type. 


Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lof€% 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  SeotUoid* 
1826-1827.  Reported  by  James  WUaoo» 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Patrick  Shaw, 
Esquires,  Advocates. 

Three  Addresses  on  Subjects  cooneeU 
ed  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Watson,  Minister  of  Bnuitta. 
land. 

The  Picture  of  Scotland.  By  Robert 
Chambers,  Author  of  IVaditions  of  Ediiu 
burgh.  In  two  volumes  post  8vo,  with 
plates. 

Introductory  Lectures  to  a  Coarse  of 
Anatomy.  By  the  late  John  Barda|^ 
M.  D.,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Gtntgt 
Ballingall,  M.D.    8vo. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  with  Cor. 
rections  and  large  Additions  in  Note^ 
ByJ.  R.M*CuUoch,Esq.  In4vola.8wa^ 
beautifully  printed. 
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LONDON. 


AOaiCULTUBB. 

Hie  British  Farmer's  (Qaarterly)  M»- 
gMine^    Bj  H,  Fleming.    No.  V.    4«i 

BOTANY. 

The  Florist's  Guide,  and  CaltiYator's 
Directory.  Coloured  plates.  NOb  IV.  3s. 

Edward's  Boomical  Register.  Colour. 
ed  plates.    No.  VIIL  oC  Vol  XIII.  4«. 

Icones  FUtcum.  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Ferns,  principally  such  aa  have 
been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botaniats, 
&c  By  J.  W.  Hooker,  LLB.  Fasci- 
eolua  in.     L.1,  5s.  and  L2,  2s. 

The  Pomological  Magaz'me  of  Fhiits 
aritbated  for  Uie  Dessert.  Conducted 
by  two  Gentlemen  intimately  connected 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
No.  I.  Coloured  plates.  5a. 
.  The  Profitable  Plaoier.  By  WlUlam 
Pontey,  ornamental  planter,  &c  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Fourth  edition.  10s.  6d. 

Edward's  Botanical  Register;  or. 
Guide  for  selecting  the  finest  Plantt  and 
Flowers  for  Gardena,  Greenhouses,  and 
Hothouses,  with  directions  for  their  cul- 
tivation, &C.  Eight  coloured  Plates.  No. 
X.  of  VOL  XJIL  4a. 

BIOGEAFIIY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  and  Ad- 
ministration  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  8vo,  15a. 

Memoirs  of  George  Jeffries,  Lord 
High  ChanceUor  of  England.  By  W.  H. 
Wolrich,Esq.   8vo,  14s. 

riNS  ABTS. 

Canova's  Works,  engraved  in  outline. 
ByN.Moaes.    Pkrt  IV. 

HISTQBY. 

Sketches  of  the  War  in  Greece.  By 
Jamea  Green,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  R. 
JL  Green,  Esq.   8vo,  9s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  War  in  the  Penin- 
aula  under  Napoleon.  By  General  Poy. 
Vol.  II.  8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

Private  Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts. 
8  vols.  8vo. 

The  EstaUishment  of  the  Turks  in  Eu- 
rope.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an 
Antiquary.     8vo,  L 1,  8s.  and  L.2,  8s. 

LAW. 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws,  &c  of 
Rome.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  II.  Fkrt  I. 
4to,  L.1,  2s. 

Mr  Peel's  Acts,  alphabetically  arran- 
ged.   5s. 

MEDICINE. 

•  Introdi^on  to  the  Science  of  the 
Boise  aa  applied  to  Medicine.  Bf  Julius 
RncooiM.D.  2  vols.  L2,  16s. 


CKnical  Report  of  the  Royal  Dtspen 
sary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  &c.  By  J 
H.  Curtis^  Esq.  snigeon  to  the  Institu- 
tion. Is. 

Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  wtdi 
additional  Notes  and  Cases.  By  F.  Ty- 
rel,  Esq.  Vol.  IIL  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Ganea'  Anatomy  of  Animals.  Trans- 
kted  by  Gore.  2  vols.  8vo,  and  4to  voL 
of  plates,  L.a 

Cases  and  Observations  on  the  Soo- 
cessful  Tk-eatment  of  Disorders  of  the 
D^estive  Organs,  Asthma,  &c.  By  Gal« 
vanism,  &c.  By  M.  La  Beaume,  Medi- 
cal Galvanist  and  Surgeon  Electrician, 
F.LS.,&c.  Second  edition. 

A  TVeatiae  on  those  diseases  which  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  indigestion.  Comprising  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  principal  Ailments  of  Chil- 
dren.    By  David  Uwins,  M.D.  8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  T.  Hood,  Esq.  A  second 
series.  With  Forty  Original  Designs. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1828,  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Alaric  Watts.  12s. 

The  Bijou ;  or.  Annual  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts.  12s. 

Ackerman's  Forget  Me  Not,  for  18^. 
12s. 

The  Amulet  for  182a     129. 

The  Winter's  Wreath,  a  new  annual. 
12s. 

Friendship's  Offering  for  182a    12s. 

The  Keepsake  for  1828.  L.1,  Is. 

The  American  Annual  Register  for 
1825-6.  8vo,  18s. 

The  Romance  of  History^England. 
By  Henry  Neele,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  8vo» 

Practical,  Moral,  and  Political  Econo- 
my. By  T.  R.  Edmunds,  A.B.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo,  9s. 

The  Literary  Pocket  Book ;  or.  Com. 
panion  for  the  Lover  of  Nature  and  Art 
for  1828.    5s.  6d. 

Snatches  from  Oblivion,  containing 
Sketches,  POems,  and  Tales.  By  Piers 
Shafton,  Esq.  12mo,  1(K  6d. 

The  Prophetic  Messenger  for  182a 
By  the  author  of  **  The  Astrologer  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century." 

Vicissitudes  in  the  Lifo  of  a  Scottish 
Soldier.     12mo,  7s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Jones.  Folio,  LI,  Is. 

Shakspeariana,  Catalogue  of  Books, 
I^mphlets,  &C.  with  an  account  of  the 
cariy  editions  of  the  Fla)»  and  Poems. 
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SOTEXA 

The  Tale  of  a  Modern  GeDlus.  3  fols. 
1*1, 48. 

Whitehall,  or  George  the  Foorth. 

V^hiooabks  and  Uofiuhionahles.  By 
Hoealia  St  Clair.  3  vols.   16i.  6d. 

Sidney  Romelee,  a  Tale  of  Near  Sng « 
land.  By  Mr  &  J.  Hale.  3  vola^  12inOa 
l«i.6d. 

Tho  0*Brieaa  and  the  0*Flahertys; 
aNatioiial  Tale.  By  Lady  Morgan.  4rola. 

Bine  Stocking  Hall.  A  novek  2  vols. 

The  Mummy.  A  Tsle  of  the  Twenty* 
atcood  Ceatoiy.    3  vols.  L.1,  Sa.  6d. 

Montaban,  and  the  Monk  HBario.  By 
Geergo  Fitzgeorgcw  Esq.  3  vols^  ISao,  Ids. 

Tale  of  the  Muneter  Festivals*  3  vols. 

;.i,  luad. 

Early  Prose  aamances.  Edited  by 
W,  J.  Thorns.  No.  VU.  Tom  a  Ijn- 
cohMy   3s.  6db 

rOKZRY. 

.  Metrical  EsMyson  SnbjeeUfirom  His- 


MmUkly  Lui0fNBw  PMieaiitmt. 


ZDet. 


tory  and  Imagination.  By  Chariet  Swain. 
12mo,6s. 

Sylvia;  or,  the  May  Qneen.  A  Lyri- 
cal Drama.    By  George  Darley,  £a^ 

THBQLMY. 

Clanda*a  Essay  on  the  Ceaafoaitiwi 
ql  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  C  SiaseaB. 
New  edition.  12me»  5a»  6d. 

The  ReHgkm  of  Christ  ia  the  RdigM 
of  Natare.  By  J.  Jorgeason.  8va^  lOa^  64 

The  Forass  of  Morning  and  Evening 
^yer,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Una* 
ted  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  $  to- 
gether  with  the  PsalaM  of  David,  aii4 

ed  to  be  wad  every  day  in  the  year ;  lot 
which  are  added*  the  First  I  Bssisw» 
With  Notes.  The  fiol  vohiase  eoMam- 
iog  the  Memtng^  and  the  seeend  voloaas 
tile  Evening  Form.  2  vols.  12aio,  ISHw 
Hi^*8  Introduction  to  the  Writiiiga  ol 
the  New  Teatemcnt.  Traaaiated.  ftwm 
the  Geonan,  with  Notea.  By  the  Kev. 
DrWait  2  vols.  Svo^  I*U  12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


An  laqwry  into  the  Structure  and  Af- 
finity of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languagea^ 
with  occasional  comparisons  of  the  San- 
acrit  and  Gothic;  and  an  Appendix,  in. 
which  the  Derivation  of  the  Sanscdtfrom 
the  Greek  is  endeavoured  to  be  establish- 
ed. By  George  Dunbar,  F.R.&E.*  and 
Pro£Hsor,of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Post  8vo,  8s. 

Rules  and  j^rcisea  in  Homeric  and 
Attic  Greek.  To  which  is  added,  a  short 
System  of  Greek  Prosody*  For  tlie  Uae 
of  the  Second  and  Senior  Greek  Claaaes 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  D. 
K.  Sandford,  Esq.  A.M.  Oxon.  Pro&ssor 
of  Greek  in  the  Univeasity  of  Glasgow. 
l2mo,  6s.  6d.  beund. 

The  Works  of  William  CuUen,  M.D. 
eoataiaing  his  Phyaiolegy,  Nosology,  and 
First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
With  numerous  Extracts  Cram  his  Mia- 
nuscript  Papers,  and  from  his  Treatise  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  Edited  by  John 
Thomaon,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &E.  &c.  &c 
2  voL  8vo,  L.1, 1^ 

A  Catechism  of  Elocution;  or,  the 
Elemenu  of  Practaoal  Rhetonc,  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue.  Illustraled  by  nu- 
merous Exan^iles.  Together  with  aelecft 
and  appropriate  Pieces  in  Prose  aad 
VersCk  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools^ 
Private  Teachers,  and  Students  in  gene- 
raL  By  William  Roberts,  Teacher  of 
Elocution.     12mo. 

The  Chronides  of  the  Canongate.  By 
the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.  2  vola. 
post  8vo«  L.  1,  Is. 

The  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  of  Sir 
Welter  Soott,  Bart^  now  first  ooliacted. 
6  vols.  Svo,  L,3;  l^s. 


Elements  of  Cheraistryk  By  Jehw 
Mum^,  M.IX  Sixth  Editioii.  2  vala. 
8vo»  L.1,  5e* 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  3f  Aadvew 
Fyfe,M.D.     2  vols.  8vo,  L.U  la. 

Consuble's  MiseeUany,  vols.  XV.  and 
XVL  being  a  History  of  the  Rehettioii  in 
Seottand  in  1745.  By  Robert  ChaBhcra. 
2  vols.  ISffio,  7s. 

A  Summary  of  the  P^wan  and  DuCSes 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  of  Shcrifb 
and  Magistrates  of  Buighs.  By  Oeoqga 
Tait,  Esq.  Advasate.  Fourth  Editioa. 
8vo,  16a. 

A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  U^  of  th« 
Blowpipe^  in  Chemical  and  BtCneral  Ana- 
lysts.    Bf  John  Gfifin^    4b. 

The  Toul  CirculatioD  of  the  £di». 
burgh,  Leith»  Glasgow,  aad  North  BrU 
tish  Commeodai  and  Liteaary  Advesciaer. 
23.6d> 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  aad  An- 
tiqoarian  Society  of  Perth.  YoL  I.  with 
plates.     4to,  L.1,  Is. 

Fitful  Fancies.  By  WHIiMi  Kenae- 
dy.    68. 

The  Ant  A  Pefliodfeal  ¥^fK  pub- 
lished  fai  Glaagow^dudng  the  yeaca  182^ 
and  1827.     12mo. 

The  Facmer'a  Regiater,  and  MaaAly 
Magazine  of  Foreign  and  Doawatie 
Eventa.  Devoted  to  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Affairs,  and  containing  a  Sammarjn 
of  the  Monthly  Newa.    No.  9.     Is. 

Morborum  Definitiones  causasqae  Co»> 
tinentes,  &c  &c.  <^ibtis  accedit  Toxo- 
cologia.  AuotocaBioardoAiaddaskHaw. 
1^,  M^a  ColL  &Q»  Mod. 
10s.  6d. 
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EDINBURGH^^Tot;.  7. 

WheaU  Barley.  Oats.         t  Pease  ft  Beans. 

lit, ..  808.  Od.       lst,...36s.  OcL        1st, 29s.  Od.  I  l8t,......52s.  6d. 

2d, . .  62s.  Od.      2d,  ...33s.  Od.       2d, 23s.  Od.  2d, 48s.  Od. 

3d,...  498.  Od.       3d,  ...27s%  Od.        3d, 208.  Od.  |  3d,  40b.  Od. 

Average  qf  new  Wheat  per  imperial  quarter y  4:3,  Is.  8d.  3»12th8. 
Tue$day^  Nov*  6. 


Beef  (10  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  4d.  to 
Mutton     •    .    .    .  Os.  4d.to 

Veal Os.  6d.to 

Pork Os.  4d.  to 

Lamb,  per  quarter     Is.  Od.  to 


Talbw,  per 


quarter 
rib.     r 


Ok  4d.to 


Os. 
Os. 
OS. 
Os. 
Ss. 
Os. 


Td. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
44d. 


Qaartem  Loaf   •    •    Os.  8d.  to  Os.  Od. 

PoUtoes  (17{  lb.)    .    Os.  4d.  to  Os.  Od. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  per  art. .  80b.  Od.  to  84s.  OdL 

Ditto,  per  lb.      .    .    Os;  Od.  to  08.104. 

per  docea      .     Is.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 
9. 


HADDINGTON— iSTox;. 

KEWW 

Wheat  Barley.-  Oats.         |  Pease.  Beansw 

1st,  ...62s.  Od.      1st,  ...34s.  6d.      1st,  ...31s.  Od.  |   1st,  ...38b.  Od.      1st,  ...388.  Od. 
8d,  ...51s.  Od.      2d,  ...308.  Od.      2d,  ...25t.  Od.  I   2d,  ...36s.  Od.      2d,  ...368.  Od. 
3d^  ...36s.  Od.      3d,  ...268.  Od.      3d,  ...20a.  Od.  I   3d,  ...32s.  Od.      3d,  ...34b.  Od. 
Old  Wheat^First,  678.  Od — Second,  64s.  Od.— Third,  638.  Od — ^Beans,  488.  iMU 
Average  of  (Hd  Wheat,  per  imperial  qr.  £3,  4#.  4dL  5>l2ths — Nevy  £2^  11*  Orf.  8.12tbs. 
Average  PrieeeofCom  im  Engiand  and  Waltiyfrom  the  Reiufnt  received  in  the  Week 

ended  Nov,  2. 

Wheat,  5fli.  1<U- Barley,  SOk  9d.— Oati,  S2t.  Sd.— Rye.  5Su,  7d.— Beans,  4Si.  Sd.— >eBW,  iS^  lOd. 

Aggnaals  ATeiBga  by  whleh  the  duty  on  Foreign  Cora  now  in  bond  ii  Keulatnl.~WheBt  S3§,  Od.— Bat^ 

ley,  30s.  9iL-^-OktM,  tU.  lOiL— Rye,  dSe.  Od^Besne,  iS*.  ed.— Peaia,  Mk  8d. 

London^  Corn  Exchange,  Nov,  5.  Liverpool^  Nov.  G. 

rf.    #.  *._  _s,d.     8.A 


Wheat,  Md,  old  50  to  61 
Red,»ew  .  .  4t  to  48 
Pine  ditto  .  .  50  to  5J 
Supecllneditto  At  to  5« 
WUto,iM»  .  . 
Ffaie  ditto  .  • 
Supeiflne  ditto 

5y* 


Bertaf   • 
New  .    . 
Supeifliwii 
Mdt.    . 
Fine  .    . 


Maptabflae 


Tarei,  per  bill 

Must  yruit. 


46to  5C 
5tto  56 
eOto  6!l 
30  to  89 
S6to  3(] 
28to  30 
3tto  3J 
54to  60 
flSto  M 
4tto  41 
idto  46 
—  to  — 

Seedi,  ^c. 

.      ».  d, 

7  to  8  6  Rye  Gnue, 


44  to  46 
—  to  — 

4Sto  3S 
66  to  70 
40  to  4« 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Bng.  7  Oto 

Seotch  .  7  Oto 
Irbh  .  .  6  0  to 
Foreign        0    Oto 


5S  to  6fi,Do.yibond  3  6to 
16 .to  Is'Barlegr,  bot  60  Ibe. 
18  to  11. .Sag.  ...  310  to 
18to  «  " 
83to  8H 
S4  to  26 
r7to30 
83  to  34 


46to50|lii^ 


iSeoCoh  .  0  0  to  0 
jlrish  .  .      8   ft  to   4 

Foreign  8  9  to  4 
'Oets,per451U 

Eng.  ...  f   9  to  8 


.  3    6to  3 

40to4iiSootela  .  .  S    9to  3 

ttto    9  For.inbeodl  10  to    3 

Do.dutft.     —  to   — 

Rye,  per  qr.  S&  0  to  39 

1*  d.  "  "  ----- 


9  to  10  0 


Turnipe,  bdu  35  to  46  0 


RibgnM, 


,MaUnerqr.6IOto70   of— Mes*        65  0tolMO 
16  to  3S  OfU--Middlii«  —  0  to   —  6|—  ^  ^aun\  —  0  to  —  0 


10  to  35  0 


—  Brown, new  15  to  17  0 Clover,  red cwt.35  to65  0 


—  Whito 


46  to  Si  0 


—Red  dtgreen  .-to  —  OKForeigii  red      —  to  —  0 

—  Whiter         —  to  —  01' Whke  —  to  —  o 

Caraway,  cwL  —  to  —  0  Coriander  ..  76  to  31  0 

Canary.parqr.  80  tollOolTrefoU.   .  .  .  31  to  45  0 

Cinque  FMn      ^  to— OtLintaewifecsl.  81  to45  0 

BapeSeed»peilart,«19,  to£!tt. 


[Kmmt.  p.  196IU 
0,Sweet,l»Dd—  to— 0 
6  Sour,  free .  11  0  to  19  0 
8|Oatmea),  per  140  U>. 
OfBngUdi  n  Oto  17  0 
0,Sootch  .  .  —  to  —  0 
^  Irish  ...  10  0  to  19  O 
l'Biin,p.l41b«01Ito  10 
0| 

Buttery  Btef^  ^tr. 

iBtttter^^owt.  a.  ^  ik  d. 

BelTait,        99  0  to  90  0 

.  Newry  ..  91  0  to  83  0 

3  Waterford   —  0  to  —  0 

'  Cork,pic.ld,81 0  to  —  0 

3d  dry  76  0  to  —  0 

Beef,  p.  Uei 


Pefk,p.bl. 


-hairdo. 


Beantfperq. 
lEngiiih  .    54  Oto  58 
Iri&    .  .     40  0  to  54 
Rapeaeed      —    to    — 
Peaae.  grey   —    to    — 

I— WWte  .  41  Oto  48    OSidaa  .   .    50  0  to540 
Flour,  Englbt^  JHamt,  dry,  —  0  to  —  0 

p.%40lb.fine39  0  to  41   OiGreen    .   .  —  0  to—  0 
Irith,      .   37  Oto 41    0  Lard,rd.p.c— 0  to— 0 


45  Oto  48  0 
16  0  to  30  0 
a,  p.  ewt. 
ShortaMa.  50  0  to54  0 


Weekly  Frice  ofStocktyfrom  Ut  to  22d  Oct.  182?. 
Ist.  8th.  16th. 


Bank  stock,.. 

3  per  cent,  reduced,. 

3  pet  cent.  codsoIs,.^ 

34  per  cent,  consols,^ 

New  4  per  ceot.  cons. . 

Indiabonds,. 


stock,. 


Annuitieay. 


EzdHquer  bills,. 
Exchequer  bills,  sni.«. 
Consols  for  sec.. 


Ficncfa  6  per  cents. 


86}      i 

laoiTf 

86  88p. 


mi     4 

100f~i 

94  9Gp. 

255 

61  63p. 
lOlt;  26c. 


214     2161 
86J       J 

101|       1 
97p. 

loTi^l 

63  66p. 
102f.  60c. 


2154 


22d. 
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too  Monihi^  Btgkier*  Z^^ 

Count  of  BxehoHge,~^Nov.  7 — Amsterdam,  12  :  3,  Ditto,  At  sght,  13  :  a  Rot- 
terdam, 12 :  4.  Antwerp,  12:4.  Hamburgh,  36  :  9.  Altona,  0 :  0.  Pant  3  daji* 
tight,  26  :  35.  Ditto,  25 :  60.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  60.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1614: 0. 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  10  :  O.  Berlin,  0 1 0.  Vienna,  10: 6.  TrieMe,  0  :  0.  Madnd, 
35f  Cadiz,  354*  BUboa,  35^  Barcelona,  34|.  Serille,  34).  Gibraltar,  46.  U^bomy 
47|.  Oenoa,  25 :  55.  Venice,  46.  Malta,  a  Naplei,  38|.  Palermo,  p.  oi.  116.  Uu 
bon,47l>  Oporto,  47).  Rio  Janeiro,  34u  Bahia,40:0.  Buenot  Ayret,  0.  Dublin,  1). 
Cork,  l}. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  ox, — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  per  oi. 
New  Doubloons,  £0:0:0.  New  DoUars,  48.  lOd.    Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Od. 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  Nov.  9. 


ASHES,  Canada  Pot,  lit,  cwt.  S9i  0  to  0 

Paarla,      ....  50    0  0 

United  States  Pot    .       .  31    0  0 

Pearls       .  S3    0  0 

Russia  Pearls  28    0  0 

BRISTLES,  St  Peteisb.  cwt.  L.13  15  1« 

COFFEE,  in  Bond 

Jamaftea  ordinary     •       .  S5s  0  iO 

ffoodordiiMry        .  41    0  46 

fine  ordinary           .  47    0  55 

low  middling         .  56    0  64 

middUng        .       .  65    0  7S 

good  do.  and  fine  75   0  90 

Mocha       .       .       .       .  65    0  110 

qoRK.  Spanish*   ton       .  L.50   0  60 

Oporto      ....  f5    0  30 

Faro         ....  48    0  60 

French      ....  80    0  100 

COTTON,  perlh.' 

Grenada             .       •       ;  .4  71  — •  9 

'BetbiceandDemerara     •  —   7  —    9J 

New  Orleans     .       .  «              « 
Bowed  Georgia 


Penuunbitoo 


Smyrna      ..... 

VLAX,  Riga  PTR,  too,  new  L.57 

DC,      .       .       54 

P^Cersbtuf ,  19  head  54 

LialMra,4nbrand        .       .      — 

HEMP,  Riga  Rhin^  too       L.41 
Pctersbuig  dean      •      •      37  15 
Ontshot     ....       56    0 
Half  clean  and  pais  .       .       51    0 

HOPS,  New  East  Kent  Pockets  L.5    0 


!•?    - 

—  6       — 

zll  z 

-  44   -- 

""   8  — 

0  58 

0  — 

0  55 

0  — 
0 


New  Kent  Podcets 

East  Kent  Bags 
Mid  Kent  do. 
IRON,  CCND,  bd.  ton 
PSI  ... 

Swedish 


5  16 

4  4 

5  5 
L.19  10 

17    0 
14    0 


INDIGO,  E.I.  fine  bine,  bd.lh.  lis  0 


Fine  Violet  and  Purple 
ordinary,    . 
jrood  and  mid.  da 
ATHER, 


10    0 
6    9 

LBAl'ilERrpalb^ 

Butts,  50  to  56         .       .  Is  8 

Dittos  60to 66         .       .  1  10 

Hides,  crop,  45  to  50       .  1    5 

Do.       55  to  40         .  1    ti 

British  for  dress .     .       .  11 

Calfsltina         ...  14 

Hofse  hides      ...  00 

LIME  JUICE,    ...  16 

OIL,  per  tun,  95f  gallons. 
Whale,Greenl.without  cask8L.tl 

Cod,  in  casks           .       .  f  4  10 

Seal,  Pale          ...  ft    0 

—  Brown       ...  SO 

Pahn,  African,  per  cwt.  .  S8 

Spennaceci       ...  77 

Whale,  South  Sea    .       .  75 

Linseed,  per  cwt.      .  1 


OaUpoU.  per  tun  offSt  galls.  50 


OaupoU.  per  tun  orfj! 

PITCiT  British,  percwi 

Stockholm  .       . 


rcwt.  6 

^vhangd 
PIMENTO.  Jamaica,  perRh 


American 
Arch 


0       — 


8 
61 

f 

H 

—  5 

—  9 
58  0 

—  0 
55  0 

—  0 
4S  0 
58  0 
.-  0 

—  0 
5  19 
5  5 
4    4 

4  It 

5  15 
90  0 
17  10 
14  10 
15s  0 
10  11 

8  0 

9  9 

Ob  0 
1  11 
1    7 


OS  9 


J' 

4 

0 
0 

0 
0 

—  0 

—  0 
99    0 

—  0 

—  0 
52    0 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
OIQH 


SPIRITS. 
Brandy,  Cognae,  imp.  fd. 
Geneva 

Rum,  Jamaica,  14  a  tO 
Leeward  Islands,  P.  5c  U 
SUGAR,  per  cwt. 
Jamaica,  Brown 

Middling      . 

Good     . 

Fine 
Demerara  and  St  Kitt^ 
Grenada  . 
Barbadoes 
Havannah,  brown 

White  .       . 

Fine  ditto      . 


White 
REFINED  SUGARS. 
Lumps     • 

Fine 
Loaves      .      . 

Fine      .       . 
Powder     . 
Double,  ordinary 

Fine      .       . 
Molasses  ^       . 
TALLOW,  Petethg.  YC. 

White  . 

Soap  • 
Ardtungd 
Siberia  . 
Home  mdted 
TAR,  Virginia 
Archangd 
Stockhoha 
TOBACCO,  Kentucky, 

Virgtaiia  ordinary 

Partblaeka    . 

Middling  black 
Maryland  scrubs 

Brown  and  leafjr 

COloury  and  ydk>w 
WINE,  per  pipe. 
Port,  per  LSKgiUaoa 


r« 


„ £93  0  to  4e 

pipe     .       •  96  0  It 

Madeira;  per  110  gaUons  50  0  60 

West  India,  ditto        .  4t  0  65 

East  India,  ditto         .  45  0  80  0 

Sherry,  per  butt            .  S5  0  70 

Mountain,  per  196  gaDooa  98  0 

Teoeriflb,  per  190  galkms  94  0 

SDanish,red.perlM0Uk)aa  It  0 


sa  9 

9  10 
P.  5  6 
P.     9    5 

£3  5 
5  5 
5  9 
515 
5  9 
5  t 
5  4 
I  19 
I  19 
9  5 
V15 
1  14 

4    4 

4  8 
4  7 
4  19 

4  8 

5  7 
5  10 

0 


S!% 
59 
36 
56 
57 
56 
bri.  18 
14 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


to4  S 
J  11 
5  9 

0  0 

to5  4 
5  8 

SIS 
5  14 
5  13 
3\i 
4  I 
114 
t  4 
9  10 
115 
9  0 


4  8 

5  9 

410 
0  0 
4  It 
0  0 

6  9 
96  6 
57  5 
40  0 

0  0 
37  0 
0  0 
0  9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Claret,  per  hhd.  for  C^, 
French,  White,  ditto 
WOODS,  per'ton. 
Fustic,  Jamaica 
Cuba      . 
South  American 
Boxwood  . 
IJtenumviUB     • 
Nicaragua 
Loowooo,  Jamaica 
Honduras      . 
Campeachy   . 
St  Domingo  . 
Mahooasy,  per  foot. 
Jamaica 

Honduras  • 

Cuba 

St  Domingo 
CoMiwooD,  Spaoiali 


£  7  15 

10  10 

6  0 

18   0 

4  10 

"^    9 
6   5 

6   0 

8    0 

6    5 


96 
18 
50 
56 

t 

11 

.]. 

10  0 
15  0 
6  10 
6  5 
710 
610 


.       91d         30J 
455    0       •  t 
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BlETEoaoLOOiCAL  Tables,  extracted  from  the  RegisUr  kept  ai  Edinburgh^  in  tfit 
Observatory^  CaUonJUIL 

N«B.— The  Obtervationii  are  made  twice  ev«>ry  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  forenoon,  and  four  (/clock, 

after  aouB. 

September. 


TT 
iL 


Average  of  ndn,  U1& 


October. 
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AppoiniwKnUt  FrcmatitM,  Sfc. 


[Dec 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Scpictnofr» 


Life  Gdi.  Cor.  Cotby,  frmn  3  Dr.  Cor.  and  Sub- 
LL  by  purch.  vice  Blacket,  mom* 

«  July  1827 

t  Cor.an4Sub-Lt1Unlock,Lt.byp«reh. 

▼ioe  Howaid^  prom.  1 1  Aug. 

R.   Franklin,   Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.   by 

purch.  do. 

7  Dr.  Gdi.  Auift.  Surf.  Ron,  from  Rt  F.  Anfat. 

Suiy.  vice  Morrison,  ret.  h.  p.  1  CevL 

Ren.  S3  do. 

Cor.  Thewlfli,  LL  by  purch.  Tic«  Trot- 

. 6  Sept. 

Ii.      13  do. 

8  Dr.  B/.  LL  by 

im.  S8  Aug. 

dd. 

purch.  vice 

ySda 

10  luich.   rice 

9  do. 

do. 

Bcrefford, 

do. 

IS  lurch,  vice 

do. 

18  Cor.  B.  N.  Evovd,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Lowe,  prom.  do. 

J.  Agar.  Cor.  SS  do. 

17  Cor.   Douglaa,   Lt.   by   pureh.    rice 

Wdah.  prom.  8  Sept. 

W.  Wentworth,  Cor.  do. 

Gren.  Gda.  Capt.  Long,  CapC  and  LL  CoL  by 
purch.  vice  Barrett,  let.  IS  do. 

Lt.  Astell,  Lt.  and  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
J.  A.  Hone,  Ena.  and  Lt.  do. 

IP,        Lt.  Warde,  from  S5  F.  Capt.  by  purch. 
▼ice  Taylor,  ret  9  Aug. 

3  J.  Jcrfmston,  Ens.  by  purdi*  vloe  Ken- 

nedy, 11  F.  15  do. 

11  Lt  Bell,  Capt  by  purch.  Tioe  Jones, 

ret  16  do. 

Ena.  Tobin,  Lt  do. 

Kennedy,  fVom  S  F.  Em.  ytoe 

Richmond.  47  F.  15  do. 

Lt  Wadcaon,  from  h.  p.  1  F.  Paym. 

▼ioe  (XKeefe.  48  F.  9  do. 

Lt  Grienon,  from  87  F.  Lt  ▼ice  Moir, 

40  F.  S  do. 

C  Campbell,  Ena.  by  porch,  ▼lee  Roae, 

7SF.  9  do. 

Capt  Gore,  from  h.  p.  Capt  viae  HaU, 

prom.  18  Sept 

Capt  Connor,  from  h.  p.  Capt  ▼ice 

fituart,  dead,  9  Aug. 

U.  Cochrane,  from  87  F.  Lt  vice  South, 

reth.p.87F.  S3  do. 

—  South,  from  h.  p.  87  F.  Paym.  ^ioe 
Campbell,  dead  do. 

Ena.  Layew  Lt  by  pureh.  ▼ioe  Warde, 
IF.  do. 

K.  Heyland,  Ena.  by  pardi.  do. 

IL  H.  Strong,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Ver- 
non, pram.  7  do, 

i.  G.  Weir,  Em.  by  puich.  ▼lee  Ha- 
thorn,  prom.  18  do. 

Capt  Cardan,  from  h.  p,  Capt  ▼ioe 
SuUl^an,  dead  S  do. 

Paym.  Matthcwi,  from  14  F.  Paym. 
▼ice  Monk,  dead  da 

■ni.  Camie,  A4).  ▼ioe  DkkHivdead 

Lt  CoL  tmek,  from  41  F.  Lt  CoU  vice 

Le  Blanc.  »3  F.  9  Aug. 

Lt  CoL  Sir  B.  K.  Williarai,  K.C^ 

from  h.  p.  Lt  CoL  ▼ice  Smelt,  87  F. 

9  do. 

Capt  Amoa,  from  h.  p.  40  F*  Paym. 

▼Ioe  TIeraiey,  h.  p.  6  Sept 

U.  Rob.  P.  M'Dennot«,from  SOF.  Lt 

SO  Aug. 
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Lt.  Walnwright,  Capt  ▼ice  Hffl,  dad 

SJULlSStf 

Ena.  Richmond,  from  11  F.  Lt  bjr 

purch.  ▼ioe  Sntltip  IS  F. 

l5Aiig.l8n 
Lt  CoL  Le  Blanc,  from  S7  F.  U  OoL 

vice  Peel,  h.|k  9do. 

Capt.  Hm.  N.  H.  C.  Maaey .  from  Capt 

Ca^.  Capt  by  puich.  vice  Conroy. 

prom.  iSepL 

Capt  Gun,  Mi^.  by  porch,  vice  Paddk, 

prom.  SSAui. 

Brevet  Mai.  Braokenbnrv,  from  h.pb 

Port  and  Spanish  Annies,  Capt  da 
Ens.  PhiUips,  from  74  F.   Eos.  tIsi 

Blaokbum,  59  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Douglas,  Mid.  by  pureh.  visr 

snape,  ret  Sda 

— —  Myen,  from  1  W.  L  Rcgt  CspL 
da 
F.  Gamier,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Go* 

ring,  prom.  16  da 

Assist  Surg.  Manhall«  fttim  87  F.  As. 

siatSurg.  9da 

Ens.  Wilton,  from  S5  F.  En.  via 

Cockburn,  74  F.  da 

Lt  Jones,  Adj.  vice  LIghtbody,  dsad 

SSJans 
Ens.  Rose  from  14  F.  Ena.  ▼lot  Kaoi, 

89  F.  9Ai>ff. 

Ens.  Cockbum,  from  70  F.  Eds.  vise 

PhlUips,  58  F.  da 

Lt  CoL  Maberley,  from  96  F.  Lt  CoL 

▼ioe  Wardlaw,  ret  h.  p.        13  Scat 
N.  C.  W.  Thomaa,  Em.  by  pnreh.  ne* 

Gra^att,  oanc.  16Aaf> 

MiO- Hogarth,  from  h.  p.  Mi^  vioe  Rp- 

beitson,  prom.  fSda 

Assist  Surg.  SooCt,  M,D.  from  Ik  p» 

1  CeyL  Regt  Aaaiat  Sun.  vies  Ran. 

7  Dr.  Gda.  fida 

W.Todd.  Ena.  by  porch,  ▼ice  Usks^ 

prom.  soda 

J.  Ralph,  Ena.  ▼lot  Herbart  pran. 

liaa.liH 
Ens.  Knox,  from  7SF.Lt  bypufk 

▼iee  Grower,  pram.         9  Ana.  lOT 
Lt  CoL  Sutherland,  from  h.  p. TtOoL 


▼ice  DalvelL  cane. 
Ens.  Hugbes, 
tank  oTU,  ▼ice  Dcana,  dsad 


16  d» 

from  91  F.  A4|.  with 


13Ssat. 

93  Quar.  Mast  M'Donald,  AdL  widi  nak 

of  Ena.  ▼ice  Ireland,  dead    fJ  Aaf> 

Capt  Christian,  from  lu  p^  Quar.  Ms*. 

▼ice  M'Donald,  AdL  da 

96  Lt  CoL  FuUartosu  from  h.^Lt  OoL 

▼ice  Maberley,  76  F.  13  Sift 

1  W.  I.  R.  Lt  Cameron,  Capt  by  pofdk  urn 

Myets,6SF.   ^^  SSAof. 

— i-Mompassoo,  fromh.p.5SF.U 

da 

Ceykm  R.  Lt  Bnhao.  Capt  vioa  Bayley  dead 

Capt  Penny,  from  h.  &  Capt  vice 

Malcolm,  dead  S  Aaf. 

Sd  Lt  Ptdurd,  1st  Lt  ▼ka  r 


Capt  F.  N.  Bart^  Mountehaites,  fton 

h.  p.  Capt  vice  Antill,  pfOQ.  SO  da 
P.  J.  Bolton,  Sd  Lt  by  porch,  fiee 

GBnnt,pn]m.  ISSspt 

Ens. F.  Bund, from h.  Ob SdLt  SAaf. 

Cape  Corpa  (Ca^.)  T.  S.  Pix.  Cor.  by  purch.  fkt 

Bunes,  pram.  S3  da 

Lt  Waleh,  from  17  Dr.  Capt  hy  pock. 

vice  Massey.  55  F.  68nt 

(InC)  Ens*  Oatdloer,  from  h.  p.  Koi.  nee 

Riahtan.  Quar.  Mart.  t  Aaf. 

—  RIahten,  Qocr.  Matt  ▼las  »m^ 

R.  At  CoLC\W^G.  ^Karp,  nqra.  vfoe  ICMt 
dead  1  A|W 
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AfpotntnuntM,  Fromoiians,  ^c. 


Ordnance  Departmeni. 

aon  Art.  Sd  Lt  Warren,  Itt  Lt.  vice  Duncan, 

lu  p.  15  SepL  1K«7 

A  Fortune,  Quar.  MasL  vioe  Calder, 

daul  f6July 

T.  GilbertMo,  do.  vice  Clarke,  ret. 

fl  Auff. 
Royal  Eng.  Gent  Cadet  W.  H.  Ford,  9d  Lt  30  do. 

St.  G.  L.  lasler,  dOb  dn^ 

E.  T.  Ford,  do.  do. 

Staff: 

BL  Lt  Cbl  Bainbrifge,  Penn.  Aa.  Quar. 
Maat  Gen.  and  Lt  Col.  ▼!«•  Sir  J. 
Dickson,  Quar.  Mait  Gen.  in  India 
1  Aug.  1M7 

Ward,  ftom  h.  p.  36  F.  Perm. 

As.  Quar.  Mast  Gen.  and  Mi^.  vice 
Baiabilgge  «lo. 

Quar.  MaatKinkie,  h.p.l9Dr.tobe 
actinc  A4i.  to  Riding  ^EEstabUafamcnt 
at  St  John's  Wood  Barracks,  with 
temporary  rank  of  Cor.  while  so  em- 
ployed 6  Sept 

HospHni  Staff: 

Ai.  «arg.  Pilkington,  from  7  F.  to  bt 

Surg,  to  the  Forces,  vice  Bell,  h.  p. 

*  30Aug.  18f7 

P.  Baird,  M,D,  to  be  Hocp.  As.  to  the 

'Forces,  vice  Wallace,  87  P.    13  June 

J.  Y.  Skelton,  do.  vice  Rumley,  Ceylon 

Regt  <^ 

D.  Macladilan,  do.  Tioe  Fletcher,  res. 

11  Aug. 

Brevet 
TheundermeniUmed  Cadets  qfthe  HonaunMe  ihg 
Bast  India  Comtpanj/s  Service  to  have  Tempo- 
rary RanJeas  Ensigns  during  the  period  of  their 
being  placed  under  the  Command  qfUeuttnani 
Cotond  Pasiey  of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Chat- 
ham, for  FiOd  InstruetUms  in  the  Art  qf  Sap- 
ping and  Mining, 

Gent  Cadet  H.  Glheme    19  June  18f7 

T.  Smythe  1  Aug. 

R.  Hendersoo  do. 

J.  GlasAird  do, 

— ^  J.  W.  Robertson  do. 

J.  J.  F.  Cruickshank         do. 

J.  W.  Fraser  do. 

— ^— ^  G.  Casement  do, 

J.  R.  Okiilekl  do. 

—  J.  Anderson  do. 

R.  S.  Master  do. 

— ^  J.  Gilmoce  do. 

Unattached. 

To  be  lAeut-Cohnel  qfli^niry  by  purchase, 
Maj.  Peddie.  from  56  K.   W  Aug.  18«7 
To  be  Major  of  Infantry  by  purchtue. 

('apt  Conroy,  from  53  F.  4  Sept  1817 
To  be  Captains  tfJi\fantry  by  purchase, 

Lu  Trouer,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  9  Aug.  1 817 

Ponsonby,  fVom  8  Dr.  18  do. 

Payne,  m>m  S3  F.  15  Sept 

Forbes  from  61  F.  15  do. 

To  be  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Cor.  Burgee,  from  Cape  Cav. 

S3  Aug.  1817 

T%e  undermentioned  Officers,  having  Brevet  RanJr 

superior  to  their  Regimental  Commissions,  have 
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accepted  Promotion  tmon  Ihitf-Pay,  aaeording 
to  the  General  Order  of  25/*  >l;>rW,l  K16. 
To  be  Ideutenant-Cohnel  of  Infantry. 
B.  Lt  CoL  Robertson,  ttom  8?  F. 

28  Aug.  1817 
To  be  Majors  of  Infantry, 
Bt  Maj.  Meade,  from  8H  F.  do. 
To  he  Captains  of  Infantry, 
Lt  Elliott  trcmi^rj  F.                       do. 
Macdonald,  from  13  F.              do. 

JBrcftnnfffs. 

Maior  Maclean,  80  F.  with  Mj^or  Fancourt, 
R.  Afr.  Col.  Corpa. 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Fraser,  Ceylon  Regt  with  Mi^or 
Bircham,  h.  p.  1  R.  Vet  Bh. 

Capt  Hon,  J.  Kennedy,  5  Dr.  Gds.  ree.  diC 
with  Capt  Francis  ^  estenra,  h.  p. 

Capt  Hutchinson,  47  F.  with  Capt  D.  Camp- 
bell, n.  p. 

Lieut  Lovelae«,  16  Dr.  ree.  dift  with  Lieut. 
Lewis,  h.  p. 

Unit  Cockexsft,  51  F.  with  Lieut  Norton, 
76  r. 

Resignaiiofu  and  Rrtirrment*. 
Lieutenant  GeneraL 
William  Thomas. 

Lieutenant  ColoneL 
Barrett  Oren.  Gds. 

Mqjors, 
Snape,  63  F. 
Brine,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Captains, 
Taylor,  1  F. 
Jones,  11  F. 
De  Raymond,  h.  n.  60  F. 

Ensigns  and  Comets. 
Hyde.  11  Dr. 
Tbornhin,  8  Dr. 
Brett,  h.  p.  94  R 

DfttfJts, 
Ueutenant  ColoneL 
J.  B.  Wemyss,  h.  p.  Unatt  Wemyss  Hall,  Fife. 
"^ '  13  May  ln7. 


shire 

-  CaptainSt 

King,  10  F.  Canterbury  9  Sept 

Hamilton,  45  F.  MoulemataM,  Madras 
Hill,  63  F.  Portugal  31  July 

Lieutenants, 
Boones,  55  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1  May 

Norton,  84  F.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica         16  July 
Irelaod  (Adj.)  93  F.  Antigua  15  Junt 

Dennis,  n.  p.  15  F. 

Hudson,  h.  p.  n  F.  Carofin,  Co.  Clare     15  Aug. 
Elwood,  h.  p.  37  F.  15  do.  15  do. 

Ensigns. 
M'Lean,  late  10  Vet  Bo.  Cork  19  Juno 

Lattimor^  lata  6  Vet  Bn.  FrankliDrt    Queen'a 
Co.  6  Apr. 

HaU,  h.p.S5F.Borobay 
Goebel,  h.  p.  5LineOer.  Leg.  Minden,  Hanover 

16  June 
Quarter-Masters. 
Gould,  38  F.  Cawnpore  11  Mar. 

Cockbume,  84  F.  Fort  Augustus,  Jamaica 

18  July 
Forbes,  99  F.  Mauritius  1  May 

Anderton,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Canterbury  16  Sept 

Medical  Dep. 
J.  B.  Weber,  h.  p.  Dep.  InJtp.  Palermo     14  Aug. 
Dunkm.  Assist  Surg.  19  F.  Buttevant        10  doi. 
Matt,  h.  p.  Rifle  BrigKic,  Chatham  17  do. 


October, 


6  F.  Ensign  Bebee,  Lt  by  pureh.  vlctt 

Bowes,  prom.  10  Sept  1827. 

40  As.  Sur.  Bell,  M.D.  tnm  M  F.  As. 

Surg,  vice  M'Kemie.  res.  do. 

49  Maj.  BeU,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice 

Camiltere,  retir.  do. 

Capt  Robinson,  Maj.  do. 

Lieut  Fotheraill,  Capt  do. 

5g  Hosp.  As.  Allman,  As.  Sura,  vice 

Bell.  40  F.  da 

Ceylon  Reg.  Lt  Van  Kempen,  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Lord  Mouatchanc*,  prom. 

lOct 
Vol.  XXII. 


Unattached, 

To  be  Mi^jor  qflt^antry  by  pur^ase, 

Capt  F.  N.  Earl  of  Mountcharles, 
fhxn  Ceykm  Reg.        1  Oct  1817. 

Exchange, 
Lt  Pitman,  1  Dr.  Oda.  with  Ueot  Lewis,  16  Dr. 

Reaifinations  and  Retirements, 
Lt^oL  Chnitiere,  48  F. 
Brevet  Lt-Col.  Mante.  h.  n.  Unatt 
Anistant-Surgcoii  M'Kenaie.  40  F. 
5£ 
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IStfr/q/ Pembroke,  K.G.  Col.  of  6  Dr.  Londoa 

f6  0ct.l8S7 
Sir  Jolin  Murray.  Bart,  G.C.H.  Col.  of  56  F. 
Fnnkfort  on  the  Maine  15  do. 

LUuUuaMt-Gtturals* 
Uchtbume*  65  F. 
Skmner. 

-    Colonet. 
Hawker*  R.  Art  Lt  Gov.  of  TUbury  Fort,  Wool- 
wich ISOeU 
Lieutenani-ColoneU* 
De  Moptmorency,  h.  n.  York  Hunars,  Naples 

4  Oct  I«f7 
Aim.  Grant,  late  of  R.  African  CoL  Corm,  Elgin, 
N.B.  Oct. 

Daws,  late  of  R.  Mar. 

Captains, 
Grove,  13  Dr.  Bengal 
VanspaU,  41  F.  Seveindrooir,  BeDary,  Madras 

i5  Feb.  1827. 
Brown.  41  F.  BelUry.  Madras  17  do. 

Butterfleld,  41  F.  at  sea  7  June 

Payne,  b.  p.  unatL  late  of  33  F.  NoetbuBptOB 

18  Sept. 
Telford,  h.  p.  fO  F.  Cheltenbam  6  Jnlf 

Darby,  n.  p.  Independents 
Mittelhoan,  b.  p.  liratteirUle's  RMt.  Naolea 

iOet. 
Steele,  R.  Mar.  Art.  Barrack  Masttr  at  Ports, 
mouth  S6  Aug. 

Young,  late  of  R.  Mar.  May  tS, 

Wabh,  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  7  May. 

Wright,  do.  Dec  si. 

Ueutnmnts, 
Athertoo,  13  Dr.  on  passage  to  England  from  Ma- 
dras 
Logon,  41  F.  Bangalore,  Madras  8  March,  18f7. 
Brown,  81  F.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica  30  July. 


Appointnufdit  Promotions,  Sfc.  ZP^^ 

Hen.  M.  St  CMir,  M  P.  Port  RoyM.  J 


11  Aa» 
X  Cnnpben,  h.  p.  91  F. 

</Hanoran,  Royal  Afrlon  Oak  Coeps,  Slcm 
Leone  3  Jaiy 

Jobling,  h.  p.  60  P.  3  Oct. 

Lyster,  b.  p.  R.  Irish  Art.  LoadoB  7  d& 

Oddie.  h.  p.  S3  F.  York  4  8apC 

Sir  W.  C  Bdgwwth,  lataof  iBvaMde,  Hon 

SOJvif 
Comna,  h.  p.  Unott.  Ute  of  t  Dr.  Oda. 
Lawrence,  n.  p.  R.  Mar.  IS  ScpC 

Phiilipps.  dow  11  dob 

80con4  UeuienamU  mttd  Emtl^nt. 
Drisooli,  84  F.  Up.  Park  Camp,  Jamaica 

17Attf.Ut7 
I,  JaouiSea 
12^ 
« 
31  i 
Mac9Mi,lal«ofR.Mar. 
KOInett,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 
Walter,  dU 

Patfmoiter. 
On,  97  F.  on  passage  to  Bogland  fkon  Ceyloa 

Patten,  lata  1  R.  VeL*Bat.  i9  Sept.  ISH. 

Aaderton,  h.  (u  4  Dr.  Canterbvy  16  ^m, 

ChaplaiM, 

b.  p.  78  F.  Ahnn,  Haat*  19  Am§,  UTJ. 

Mtdkal  DejMTtmenL 


NeleoB,  {M^,)  84  F.  Foct  A««aitus.  JamaSea 

It  do. 
Selway.  86  F.  Fort  King  Georga,TobMo  SiJuly 
Mollktt,  9t  F.  Bdinburgh  Castle  31  Aog. 
'**   *'  tSdo. 


TuUy,  Dap.  loop,  of  Hosp.  J 

Quincey.  Stair  Surg.  London  SOctl8f7. 

Lyster.  Surg.  91  F.  Nav.  Ho^  Oibrater  14  A«0. 
Suiddart,  As.  Surg.  1  F.  on  passage  to  England 
Wilkinson,  As.  Surg.  84  F.  Moiiingar 

9  ScpC 

Armstrorg.  As.  Snrg.  Rifle  Brig.  Annapolis  Royal, 

Nova  Scotia  3  do. 

De  Porre,  As.  Surg.  R.  Mar.  rrti. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  BANiauPTS,  from  98d  Aug.  to  29d  Oct 

1827. 

Bgan,  P.  Strand,  bookseller 

Edwards,  J.  Water-lane.  Blackfrtea,  vtatvallcr 

Bbsworth,  H.  J.  and  W.  Badham,  Nan's-aoart, 

Coleman-street,  wooMMTOken 
Emmott,  R.  Stroud,  Rent,  horse-deakr 
Feam.  G.  Nottingham,  dealer  in  shoes 


AekroTd,  J. 

Abbott,  LeamingtoD-ipriors,  Warwiokahire.  oabft- 

net-maker 
Alexander,  J.  CoalBrtMiroagh.  Yorkshire,  diapar 
Braith  waits,  I.  Leeds,  iroomooger 
Bmy,  W.  Redruth,  Cornwall,  saddler 
Buginr,  J.  PaU  MaU  East.  St  Jamesfs.  bin  brakar 
Backlev,  J.  New  Bain,  Saddlaworth,  Yotkahli«b 

Bayley,  P.  Cheddar.  Someroetshire 

Bseeheoo,  R.  Stamftird,  JeweUer 

Briek,  W.  antf  J.  Hampsoa,  Manehostar,  gRMW. 

Bkfch.  8.  Maneheslsr,  grocer 

Blakie,  J.  Oxlbtd.stree^  hsberdasher 

Bnrdy,  O.  West  Derby,  Laawahlrsb  glasaaam*. 


Diisas,  R.  Junior,  Great  Yarmoath,  Iroamoogcr 
BlrdTN.  North  ShieUsb  ^artfaonware  mamifie^ 

turer 
Boiiito.  B.  Back^nad,  St  OaQi|inMiMb»>KaBl, 

Bur^  G.  Etoa,  currier 

Barber.  S.and  T.  P.  Hillary,  Dowgata^iill,  wine- 


Booth,  W.  Worksop,  Notts,  maltster 

GeUhis,  W.  Witney,  Oxtedihlrek  blankat  mama. 

facturer 
Clargo,  J.  Bneklebury,  Barkshira,  yeoman 
Croad.  J.  M.  Cbeltenmm,  scrivener 
CalUns.  8.  W.  Witney, Ojdbrdshira,  blankctma- 

nufrcturer 
Cox,  C  Nsweastle  under->Lyne,  common  brewer 
Cktfka,  G.  B.  Gerrard-etrast,  Soho,  wina-roer- 


ClMg,  I.  T.  Mather,  iun.  and  R.  Pringto,  Etna 

IiImi  Worka,  Wast  Darbv,  Ibmdars 
CarUedge,  S.  and  J.  Linaoln,  marohants 
Cartroei,  R.  Penrith,  Cumberland,  gunsmith 
Pa^wfloiil,  G.  Uita  of  Bromyard,  HawtodshJw, 


apothecary 

orvell.  G.  Marttmough-tanaca, 


Dorvell.  G.  Aarttmough-tanaca,  Walwofth«  aae. 

tioaeer 

Duval.  P.  Junior,  Mlauitm.  carpenter 
Btboct.  R.  T.  Ipowi*,  Kht^s  LyaOr  and  Nor- 

wtch,  Hnen-dmper 


FletebCT.  J.  Ashton<^mdeiwLvneb 
,  merenant 


Fems,  T.  Manchester,  i 

Fewster.  J.  Kneresborou^^  taUow^ebaadl 
Ficki,  W.  Nutkin'»comer,  Bermoodny,  | 
Frinder,  J.  Oxford,  pastrycook 
Feowidt,  G.  Grosveoo»mews«  Hawifei  aqui 


veterinary-eitrgeon 
Goodwin,  W.  BlandfonUbrum,  DonetdUia,  Tie- 


Goodman,  H. 

carpet  manulkcturar 
Oleave^  P.  Heatoa  Norria,  Lancashire,  vktaalMr 
Grimstoo,  R.  and  G.  Wilkinson,  Ptiaraa  laMu 

corn-dealers 
Greenfield,  W.  Kirkstead,  LhwOnahhaw  mlllH 
Glover,  J.  Newoastle-under-Lyaa,  groeer 
Oailiard,  P.  BlUiter  street,  mcicbaat 
Gee,  J.  Nottingham,  pawnbroker 
Gilbert,  G.  late  of  BuxS,  Ur    "^^ 
Hart,  G.  West  Ham,  Essex,  .. 
Hobaon,  C  Leeds,  victualler 
Huropleby,  J.  T.  AbahnrcbJana*  drymbiig  br»> 

ker 
Haaa.  A.  Manchaeter,  merehaBt 
Harrison,  W.  B.  Maneheeler,  cotton-dealer 
UilL  W.  Cheltaobam,  vtotaaller 
HUton,  G.  and  R.  Manchester,  mwrhanti 
Halfocd,  T.  Covanlxy,  eatainei4aaker 
Hughes,  R.  rarmarthen,  Iroomunger 
Haves,  W.  and  T.  Torquay,  Devomhinb  liM»> 

oapers 


,  L.  —  Healan*  Lansaihlriw  < 

fkctmars 
Uaxbey.  J.  and  T.  WInterbottom, 

Yorkshire,  bleachers 
Homwood,  T.  CantarlMry,  baker 
Holland.  I.  and  E.  Letoesfer,  groc 
HayaTM.  and  M.  A.  Twtckcoh 

tresses 


Twickenham, 
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IIiiiUm,  W.  htMKpooi 
HafMtT,  J.  Liverpool,  i 
li«n«W.W«lGraiur, 


BmiUarmpiu 


fMnknlkkr 
menant 


Rqmi,  8.Bilrtol,t 
RoQiwdl.  W.  Ut« 


J  U.  AlbemulMtnet,  PloeadlUy,  tattor 
HopUiM,  W.  Oxfoid,  oo«eb-aiak«r 


Ktiiffh^T.C 

Kaogb,  O.  D.  CornhilU  oommiailon-Mait 
Knott,  R.  and  R.  Tunwr.  Saitofd,  fHinMfiiw, 

Motoow  and  Spanish  l0ather4:MCon 
Karby,  B.  Staflbcd-atraaC,  BoiMl<«ti««t,  boofctalkr 
Laka,  O.  Haalon  Norria,  Lancaahli«,r 

facCurer 
Low.  A.  C  late  of  Mark-Uoet  merchant 
Loeicwoud.  J.  WakaMd.  Yorkahim,  aal 
Lubbock,  W.  L.  LaamingtoDiprion,  Warwick- 

•hire,  bookaeller 


US 


R.  Cateatoo-atreeC,  bookadkr 

JO,  T.  Ccawftml-emeC  linen-dmpeK 

Ilobtoo  R.  Hanley,  Staflbnbhire,  gioear 

Rldii^  B.  Uvarpool,  floaiwdealer 

Smith,  U.  Mr.  Lawnoo^,  Poultney-plaoe,  mcr- 


»  Liverpool, 


d.  J.  F.  MewtafftOB,  i 
Lyne,  W.  and  T.  Suddl,  Ui     . 
Mofian,  T.CUOoo,  Okmoeilanhira,  painter  and 


Sdway,  H.  Leigb-upon-Meodip,  SonarMlihife, 

baker 
Stratfind,  i.  Oaim^treet,  PieoadiUj,  m 
Seott,  O.  Newcaitle-apaD-Tyne,  hatter 
Smith,  J.  StttBicd,  Imkecper 
SUbum,  T.  L.  and  H.  R.  lUcharduo,  Manchaa- 

tar,  bookaaUaca 
Smalridge,  M.  and  G.  N.  Smalridge,  Exeter, 

daalen  in  china 
SommerviUe,  R.  H.  Liverpool 
Sparka,  W.  Chalk  FWm,  St  Pancrai,  tavern- 


Mayne,  M.  a  CopthaU  boUdingi,  i 

Miller.  J.  Cummeradale^  Toll  Bar  Gate,  Cumbcr- 

httd,  tamkeaper 
IliUiganTXNott 


draper 
May,  B.  Marylani  point,  Waalham,  BMex,  gar- 


,  victualler 

,  T.  New  Malton,  Yoriuhiie 

Turner  J.  Mancheater,  cocn-broker 

Thonaa,  W.  Upp«r  King^itieet.  Holbom,  oar- 


Moi|an,  D.  Ctven  Coedy  Cymmer,  Bneooihin^ 

nopkeeper 
Ord,  J.  R§iaf« 


,  RMgf^^lieat,  I 

Paraona,  W.  VauxhaU-brldge-raMl,  coal  ■wwihiBf 
Pain,  J.  Panlloa,  Someraeahire^  brewer 
Pritdiard,  T.  Footacray,  Rent,  tuneon 
PhilUpa,  i.  York^pkea,  Old  GfavaHane, 

Phiekatt,  J.  ThorahaMh  atiert,  iioaer 
Price,  L.  Park-atreet,  fUgentra-Piurk.  aerivener 
Powlaa.  T.and  J.  Beech  rtreet.  Barbican,  hoalan 
Potia,  T.  Rotfaerhithe-wall,  baker 
RofainaoB,  M.  Woodh!maa^:arr,  Yorkahiie,  dyer 
Ricket,   H.   Carthuila»atraet,    Chartar-houae- 


Toone,  J.  Lo«ghboiong|i,  draper 
Taylor,  J.  Mancherter,  tlmber-merchaot    • 
Tfbbalta,  R.  GkmeeMar,  oil-nerohant 
Timothy,  A.  and  M.  Stuart,  R^gent^itveel.  miUi. 

neia 
Verbeke,  H.C  Adam'a-court,  Okl  Broad-atreet, 

lime^nevdMBt 
Whaeldon,  B.  Mancheiter,  cabhiet-maker 
WUboo,  R.  Friar-etraet,  BlaokMai'a^OMl.  hard- 

waie  maiiufliutmei 
Wiif  ht,  J.  Prinoe'a«traet,Leicctter-aquaie,  amith 
WhTtai^K,  J.  Mancheater,  dyer 
WitohrtM,  R.  New  Bolingbrookeb  UncohMhire^ 


Wakefleld,  W.  H.  VUlier»etieet,  Strand,  ooal- 


aanar%  vietnaller 

Raihmote,  M.  King*a-terraoe.  Commefcial-road      Wapahott,  R.  late  of  Drurv-lane,  victnadler 
Rodway.  M.  H.  lateof  Sw2l'a4iiil,GhMcealer.     WhiMhead,  *"     ' 


atalre,  trader 


ahire,  

Alphabetical  List  op  Scottuh  Bankbupts,  from  1st  September  to  3Ut 

October,  1S37. 

AnaCan,  John,  jeweDcr  and  dhremiith  in  Dundee  Johmtoii,  Jamea,  builder,  OImrow 

Baiclay,WUUamandCo.eabinet4nafcerainCrewa  M'KBIicta  and  RobertMn,  merchi 

street,  llutchea<Tnfnwn  ownen,  Banff 

DalgUeah,  JaoMi. UnaoHlrapar,  WaatPort,  Edin-  M'Kiaaoe.  Hew,and  Co,  wood-nieiehanta,  Ayr 


•hip. 


burgh  Meek,  ^6tak»  perAimer  hi  Gfaugow 

Dcnn,  Walter  Stewart,  bulkier  hi  EdinbuDrii  MoDcrieO;  Alexander.  flahcrTPerth 

Dickaon,  Jamaa,  iroiMnooger,  wiight,  and  Duild-      Reid,  Peter,  dyer  and  wooUplnner 

—  * "  Smith,  William,  advocate,  stoae^nerenant,  and 

I  quarricr  in  Aberdeen 

dhw      6tephena,Itairy,  of  Bahnadica,  hi  the  county  o( 

Forfbr,  dealer  In  cattle  and  aheap,  and  hi  imtI 

and      Btyeuauu,  Jamaa,  and  Son,  manubctuiera.  Stir- 

Ung 

derhiEdfaiburgh  Tait,  Robert,  nwrshant  and 

I,  and  Co.  meruianta  hi  Glaagnw  Edinburgh 

ttllder,  UnloiMtrcet.  Edtaiburgh       Todd,  Wilfiam,  merehant  In 


Dtrom,  WilUam,  home  carpanter,  Edinbnr^ 
FeifaaoB,  Alexander,  draper,Oraiainaikai,  Edin- 

Gardner,  WUUam,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 

buildar  hi  Edinburgh 
Gay,  John,' 
Gilmour,  Ji 
Glover,  John,  bulldert 
Uutloa,  Davkl,  haberdariMr,  Edhiburgh 


tInOfaugow 
Ure,  Robert,  merchant,  OlMgow 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS* 

Jtyuaf  19.  At  TuUoch  Cartle,  the  Lady  of 
^UMan  Davidaon,  Eiq.  oT  TuUoch,  M.  P.  oT  a 
daMhter. 

».  At  Geneva,  the  Marehiooaai  or  Tweeddale, 

fS.  At  CowhlU,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Charlea 
Jamaa  Johnaton,  R«  N.  of  a  son. 
31.  At  Oareraoot  Sueet,  Mra  Jam 


11.  AtSaseCoboufgPfaMeb  Mia  CaBender,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  OhUMd  HaO,  ChedUr*,  the  Lady  of 
John  A.  Murray,  Eao.  of  a  aon. 

13.  At  GIbraltarTthe  Lady  of  Ookmel  Manhall 
or  Calderhead.  ofa  dau^iter. 

14.  At  Makerrtoun  ManM,  Mra  Hogarth,  of  a 


of  a  daughter. 

Seni  4.  At  96,  Oraat  Ruaaall  Street.  London, 
the  Lady  of  William  Kaye,  Em|.  CoundUor  at 
Law.  ofaioo. 

6.  At  London,  Mrs  Robert  Slater;  of  Fore 
Street,  of  a  Mm. 

8.  The  Lady  of  John  M'Candy,  £«(.  of  Craig*, 
of  adaudhtec 

9.  AtSpring  Bank,  Laaawade.  Mn  Lyon,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  AlTraquaIr  Masae.  Mn  Camrbell.  of  a  ton. 


15.  At  St  Mary%  the  Lady  of  Captain  Maedo* 
nakl.  iDyalffngii»eer*,ofaBon. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  William  Dauney, 
Eiq.  advocate,  of  a  aoo. 

18.  At  Cartlamaln>,  Lanarkahire.  Mr«  Finlay, 
of  aaon. 

—  At  Newton,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Conning* 
ham,  of  aaon. 

19.  At  Bumbank.  near  Carluke,  the  Lady  o( 
Lieutenant  J.  K.  Gloag.  of  the  Hon.  EmI  Inilia 
C'ompany'a  Sd  Regiment  of  Nallvt  InCanlry,  •£  a 
daughter. 
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COfC 


90.  At  No.  1.  NmthnmberlMMl  Street.  Mre 
Johmtoo,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  HamMtead,  Middlesex,  the  Lady  of 
WUllam  Tate,  Eiiq.  of  a  daughter. 

«S.  At  Dove  Cot,  MuaMUnirgh,  Mn  John  Orr, 
,  ofaton. 

—  On  board  his  Ma^ft  sMd  Blanche,^  on  her 

UgM         ~ 

Chili,  uf  a  lob. 


pawage  f i 
Nugrnt. 


It.  AtS8.1 
daughter,  ttilUbom. 

&  At  RatiOan  Hoow,  the  lady  of  A.  K.  M«- 
KiniKNi,  Eiq.  of  Scalliaaig,  of  a  soQ. 

—  At  Upper  Gray  Street.  NewtqglaB*  Mn  G. 
Cairns,  of  a  daughter. 
94.  At  London,  VtoeoonteM  Goderieh,  of  m 

, ten. 

fUq.  his  UMy»tf»  Coosul-GeoeKal  in         95.  At  4,  Dundas  Stieet,  Hit  Charlei  Gray,  of 


fi.  At  39,  Great  King  Street,  MrsC.  C.Stew- 
art, of  acoo. 

—  At  DrummcMid  Place.  Mrs  Paul,  of  a  son. 
96.  At  Fiu  Street,  Mrs  William  NeiU  Grant,  of 

ASOD. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Scott  of  Gate,  Esq.  of  a 

«  In  Great  George  Street,  Weetminster,  the 
Lady  of  Mnior  H.  G.  Broke,  of  a  too. 

—  At  No.  1,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Watson,  of 
a  daughter. 


No.  5,  Forth  Street*  Mrs  Madtende,  of 
a  ion. 

97.  Mrs  Hinshaw,  Buchanan  Street,  of  a  son. 

98.  At  the  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Buileau,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Abbey  Blanse,  Pfeisley,  Mrs  Macnair,  of 
A  son. 

99.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Honeyman,  Regent  Street, 
ofasoo. 

30.  At  No.  9,  York  Places  Mrs  J.  A.  Cheyne, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Idaitland  Street,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Pagan, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Comrie  Manse,  Mrs  M*Iiaao,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Manden  Ash,  Cottage,  Essex,  the  ladrof 
Captain  Curoming.  late  of  Lesseudrum,  Aoer- 
deenshire,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  1.  At  Bandrum,  Fife,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Durie.ofason. 

—  At  Kelvinside,  Mrs  Alexander  Dennistoon, 
ofason. 

9.  At  the  palace  of  the  British  envoy  at  Flo- 
rence, Lady  Burghersh,  lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Burehersh,  hb  Mi^est/s  envoy  at  Fknenee, 
of  a  daughter. 

«  At  Carlisle,  Mrs  Anderson  of  Hairiiope,  of 
Ason. 

—  At  91,  WhKlsor  Street,  Mrs  JoUy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  BalkoU,  the  Lady  of  John  Adaiz,  Esq.  of 
Gcnoch.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Lady  of  Hurt  SItweU. 
Esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

i.  At  Newmanswalls,  Montrose,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Ann  Cruikshanks,  of  a  daughter. 
-~  At  Oilmoce  Plaee>  Mrs  W.  M.  Bisset,  of  a 

&  At  6,  Mansfield  Plaoe,  Mrs  John  Andenon* 
junior,  of  a  still^wrn  child. 

6.  AtSunnyside  Lodge,  Lanark*  MrsAkxan* 
der  Gillespie,  of  a  dau^ter. 

7.  AtCahir,  the  lady  of  Captain  Oram,  of  the 
Royal  ScoU  Greys,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Dr  Bartlett,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Mrs  George  Kinnear,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Castle  Craig,  Lady  OihsQQ  CarmlchaeU  of 
Ason. 

10.  At  Dnnnpelller,  Mrs  Andrew  Buchanan, 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  Mrs  Tumbull.  90,  Annandale  Street,  of* 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Blackie,  Windsor  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Dr  Bariet,  of  a  daughter. 
19.  In  Queen  Street,  thelady  of  W.  MTBond. 

Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Shotton  Hall,  Shropshire,  the  lady  of 
Watkins  Wm.  Watkins,  E»q.  younger  of  Shotton 
Hall,  of  a  daufl^ter. 

13.  At  Clareoxmt  Place,  Mrs  Brown,  wMow  of 
Archibald  Brown,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  Bfontrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  ConoMyth,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At95,  Jamef  Square,  Mrs  Hewat,  ofason. 

—  At  Polkemmet,  the  lady  of  Sir  Wm.  BaiUie, 
Bart,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  9a,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  MarshaU,  of  a  son. 

—  At  1,  Nelson  Street,  Mrs  Carphin,  of  a 
dau^ter. 

iSTAt  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's,  St  James's  Square, 
London,  Lady  Loughborough,  of  a  son. 
91.  At  VeUore,  lUs  Pcanon,  of  Myrecaimie,  of 


97.  At  10,  Abereromby  PkMse,  Mrs  Adolplwa 
M.  Ross, ofason. 

98.  At  4.  Warriston  Crcaoent,  Mrs  CommiaK. 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  C.  Innes,  5,  StafBird  Street,  of  adai^gb- 
ter. 

—  At  WaUhonsek  Mrs  Olllon.  of  a  danijhttr. 
30.  The  lady  of  George  Forbce,  Esq.  of  Spine- 
hill,  of  a  daughter. 

So9,  9.  At  POrtobeDo,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Stewart,  rifle  brigade,  of  a  daughter. 

8  At  Woodeockdale  Cottage,  LinfithsawsUro, 
Mrs  Fraser,  of  a  son. 

LaMjf.  At  the  Earl  of  Harewood*s.  Hanover 
Square,  London,  the  Countess  of  Shcflleld.  of  n 
eon. 

— .  At  Brampton,  near  London,  Mrs  Thoeoaan* 
Dean  Temoe»  Stockbridge,  of  a  dead-bocn  dtOA. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb,  rj.  At  Poonab.  James  Brrdon,  M.  D. 
Bombay  Medioal  Establishment,  to  BUaa,  daogti. 
ter  of  James  Home,  Esq. 

March  1.  At  MoMapore,  Bengal,  Chaites  Mar- 
riott CaMeeoCt.  Esq.  of  the  dviTserrtee,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  Eaq.  superin- 
tending surgeon.  Bengal  EstabUshracnt. 

19.  At  Poooah,  Edward,  son  of  J.  March,  Keq. 


of  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  Jaoe  Inglts,  daaghtcr 
of  the  late  WUHam  Poriong.  BsqT^  WdbhoC 
15.  At  Bombay.  Captafai  Philtp_  M aughan.  of 


the  Hon.  Bast  India  Company's  Marine,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Marine  Board.  Bombay,  to  Eliaa. 
beth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  kite  James  Anott, 
Esq.  ArbiUe.  Forunhire. 

May  16.  At  the  Mauritius,  WilBara  Bktr,  Esq. 
of  A  vootoun.  advocate,  one  of  his  Mi^esty's  Coa- 
roissloners  of  Inquiry,  to  Jaoe  Chriman,  eUert 
daughter  of  Henry  Nonrse,  Esq.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Juljf  94.  At  the  Govemment-Houae,  Cfepe 
Town,  Dudley  Montague  Perceval,  fborth  son  oC 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Spenser  Perceval,  to  Mary 
Jane,  ekiest  daughter  of  Mi^-Gcn.  Richard 
Bourke.  C.B.  Ueut.-Govcfnor  of  the  Gape  d 
Good  Hope. 

»  At  Carthacana,   South   Am 
HaMane,  Esq.  Mexican  Consul,  to  Jane, 
daughterof  Robert  Kerr.  Esq.  surgeon,  Fortol 

Am^,  98.  At  London.  Charles  Uencage,  Bsa.to 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Graves,  and  niaee 
to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Alexander  Russell,  jsok  to 
Harriet,  only  daughter  of  A.  Wray.  Esq.  Sid- 
mouth  Street. 

31.  John  CampbeU,  Esq.  of  Coilag,  to  CMte- 
rine.  only  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Dow,  Bs^. 
Fort-WiUiam. 

Sept,  3.  At  Pear  Mount,  Klrkeudbririitshksew 
Andrew  CasseU  Howden,  Esq.  W.  S.  toCiUienBe 
Sinclair,  onlychiklof  Adam  Robinson,  Esq.  of 
Pear  Mount. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Liringstos^  soUeitor. 
Edinburgh,  to  .Une,  eldest  daughter  of  the  law 
Robert  Spence,  dentist. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Shand.  W.  S.  to 
Isobel,  only  daughter  of  David  Lister,  of  Unnin- 
month.  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Edinbursh.  Dr  J.  H.  Davidson,  to  Mxa 
Crawfbrd  Macleod. 

—  At  London.  Mr  CoHn  Mackcnaie  Fraser.  of 
the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  to  E&aa.  ttdrd 
daughter  of  the  Uto  Mr  Robert  WIlHs.  of  Martha 
Brae.  Jamaica. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Waogh.  late  of  the 
48th  rcffiment.  to  Mary  Makln,  eidcrt  daughter  uf 
John  Giilot,  F.sq. 

«  At  Edinburgh.  Robert  Boog,  Esq.  SoUci«or 
Supreme  Courts,  to  Margaret,  second  dauihtoruf 
the  deceased  Robert  Waugh.  Esq.  FOoOiaU. 

7.  At  Chorterfldd,  John  WUmo  Andorson,  Kaq. 
M.  D.  Bonnington.  to  Mary,  rWtdMgblnr  of 
Joseph  AaUey,  Esq*  E<ynbur|h. 
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8.  At  LoBdoo,  DoraM  Madean,  Esq.  Mcond 
lOO  of  LieuL-General  Sir  FlUroy  Maclean,  Bart, 
to  Harriet,  second  daughter  of  General  Maitland. 

la  At  Aberuchil.  Perthahire,  Thomas  Palmer 
Hntton,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
youngest  ton  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hutton,  Col- 
chester, to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Druramond,  Esq.  of  Strageaih. 

11.  At  Gilinore  Place,  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq. 
aurgeoD,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Christian  Liunoat, 
Perth. 

—  At  Alloa.  James  Grelg,  Junior,  Esq.  to  Agnes 
Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Macfarlane, 
Esq.  of  West  Camtnis. 

13.  At  No.  11,  Bank  Street,  Mr  Patrick  Dall, 
Superintendant  of  Leith  Docks,  to  Matilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Daniel  Forrest,  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

17.  At  Glasgow,  William  Christie,  Esq.  fifth  son 
of  the  late  James  Christie,  Esq.  of  Dnrie.  Fife- 
ahire,  to  Clara,  second  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Burthall,  M.D.,  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire. 

18.  At  Bucdeuch  Place.  Mr  Andrew  Muir,  to 
Misa  Margaret  Stewart  Shanks. 

—  At  Lanark.  John  Hunter,  hinlor,  Esq.  W.S. 
to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Vary,  Esq. 
of  Crossford. 

—  At  Old  Aberdeen,  Mr  Alexander  Smith,  mer- 
chant,  Aberdeen,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Inrine,  Jun.  Esq. 

19.  At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  William 
St  John  Smyth,  ot  Belfsst.  A.M.  domestic  chap- 
Iain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  Henry  Mant,  Esq.  of' 
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II.  At  Hoteoat,  ThomoaStavert,  Gs(^  of  Liver* 
pool,  to  Ma»aret,  scoood  daughter  of  Adam  Sta- 
vert,  Esq.  of  Hoscoat. 

15.  At  Mill  of  Garvoek.  James  Mill,  Esq.  Johns- 
haven,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James 
Croal,  Polbum. 

—  At  Anstruther,  John  Galloway,  Esq.  ship.^ 
owner.  Hillhousefleld,  Leith,  to  Mrs  Margaret* 
Miller,  widow  of  the  late  William  Miller,  Esq. 
ship-owner,  Anstnither. 

16.  At  Kincraig.  Colonel  Hugh  Fraser.  of  the 
Hon.  Ea9t  India  Company's  Service,  to  Mrs  Came- 
ron, widow  of  Capt.  Allan  Cameron  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery. 

—  At  Old  Montroae.  Andrew  Dalgaims,  Esq.  to 
Eliiabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Charlea  GreenhiU, 
Em. 


—  At  Whitechurch,  near  Dublin.  Mr  D.  M'- 
Crummen,  merchant,  I^th,  to  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  John  O'Neill,  Esq.  of  Larch  Hill,  county  of 
Dublin. 

S3  At  Waterford,  John  Loudon.  Esq.  M.D.  to 
Jessie,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Kel- 
ttm,  Itoucan. 

S4.  At  Langholm,  Thomas  Rogenon,  Esq.  ge- 
neral agent,  Dtudee,  to  Misa  Uenwick,  Lang- 
holm. 

S3.  Mr  Robert  Berwick  of  Detchant,Northum. 
berland.  to  Mary  Anne  Selby,  daughter  of  Pri- 
deaux  Selby.  Esq.  of  Belford. 

S6.  At  No.  31.  Charlotte  Square.  Lieut-Col. 
Pitman,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Anderson, 
Esq.  of  Inchyra,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 

S7<  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Gilbert  Robertson,  mer- 
chant, Lerwick,  to  Min  Mary  Semple  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Stewart  of  Anderston. 

SM.  AtSpott  House.  Humphry  BabMngton,  Esq. 
of  Grcenfort,  ctamty  of  Donegal,  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Robert  Hay.  E«q.  of  Spott. 

Oct,  S.  At  Airdrie.  Mr  Robert  KusaelL  mer- 
chant,  Edinburgh,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter 
oT  the  late  Mr  James  Shanks,  Surlaw. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Reid.  writer,  Maryfield, 
Portobello,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Daniel  Fraser,  accountant  there. 

4.  At  Haddington,  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Crie,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Chalmers.  Haddington. 

5.  At  Abbeyhill,  Mr  George  Macdonald.  Stock- 
bridge,  to  Jessie,  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Mil- 
ler. Esq.  extractor  of  records.  Register  House. 

8.  At  Drummond  Castle,  Gilbert  John  Heath- 
<iote,  Esq.  M.P  eldest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
oote,  Bart.  M.P.  to  the  Hon.  Clementina  Drum- 
mond Burrell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  and  Ladv  Gwvdyr. 

—  At  the  Manae  of  Kingsbams,  Andrew  Cbr^ 
ttoiphan,  Esq.  to  Margaret  B.  Ramsay,  dauffhter 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  minister  of  Mad- 
derty,  Perthshire. 

—  At  Perth,  John  Ballendene.  Esq.  writer, 
Perth,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  CapL 
James  Mensies,  of  the  Royal  Perthshire  militia. 

9.  At  IS.  CasseHs*  Place.  Leith  Walk.  Alexao- 
der  Watson.  Esq.  wine-merchant,  Leith,  to  Elisa 
Wood,  niece  of  John  Veitch.  Esq. 

lU.  At  Sc  George's  Chapel.  York  Place.  Dun- 
can M'Coll.  Esq.  Surgeon,  R  N.  Huntly,  to  Loui- 
aa  BenJaAeld,  yonngMt  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Amaud.  Esq.  of  London. 

11.  At  Pttmedden,  near  Aberdeen,  William 
Bhand,  Eaq.  of  Amhall,  in  Kincardineshire,  to 
Christina,  eldest  daughter  of  Akxaodar  loncs, 
Eiq.ofPittn«adai. 


Aberdeen. 

St.  At  Liverpool,  Alex.  John  Grame,  Esq.  R. 
N.  son  of  Colonel  Grsme  of  Inchbrakie,  to  El- 
leonora,  second  daughter  of  John  Jc^iuon,  Esq. 
Liverpool. 

13.  At  Gogar-Bank,  John  Mill.  Esq.  merdumt 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Mrs  S.  C.  Somerville. 

—  At  AthetoUneford  Mains.  Mr  James  Walker, 
Whitelaw,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew 
Sommerville,  Esq. 

—  At  Lochmaben,  William  Cruickshank,  Esq. 
of  Trailflatt.  to  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Carruthcrs.  Esq.  London. 

—  At  Nu.  5H.  Northumberland  Street.  George 
Dalxiel.  Esq.  W.S.  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Pearson.  Esq. 

—  At  Kinlochraoidart,  Henry  Wight,  Esq.  ad- 
vocate, to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Lteuu- 
Colonel  Robertson  M' Donald  of  Kinloohmoidart. 

30.  At  Newington,  Mr  Andrew  Wilkie,  gold- 
smith, to  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Musgrave. 

—  At  Leith.  Mr  Tbamaa  Millooa,  wood-mer- 
ehant,  Port^Hopetoun,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Scott,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, Leith. 

—  At  Quarryfbrd,  Mr  F.  Somner.  West  Morris- 
ton,  to  Jessy,  daughter  ot  Mr  John  Usher,  Quar- 
ryford. 

31.  At  Dumfries,  Andrew  SeoCt,  Eso.  W.S.  to 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Affleck,  Esq.  of 
Liverpool. 

Latety,  John  Campbell  Colquhoun  of  KiUer- 
mont.  &q.  to  the  Hon.  Henrietu  Maria  Powys, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Lilford. 

DEATHS. 

March  18.  At  Mhow,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Jane  Rebecca,  wife  of  Capt.  Worthy,  of  the  IKth 
R^ment  of  Native  Infimtry,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq  of  Upper  Char* 
lotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  Londoik 

JpH/6.  At  Hyderabad.  George Gleig,  M.D. of 
the  medical  department,  Madras,  son  of  the  Eev. 
George  Gleig,  Arbroath. 

9.  At  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Jane 
Lilias,  wife  of  Capt.  D.  Wilson,  Political  Resi- 
dent St  Bushire,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Profbs- 
aor  Voung.  of  Glasgow. 

li.  Near  Calcutta  of  cholera  morbus,  James 
Douglas,  Esq.  of  Bumbrae,  county  of  Dumbar- 
ton. 

30.  On  his  passage  tratn  Bombay  to  Britain, 
Lieut.  Alex.  Ore.  Hon.  East  India  Companv's  Ser- 
vice, second  son  of  John  Ore,  Esq.  one  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Naime. 

May  6.  At  sea.  Mr  William  Black,  fuigeoo  of 
his  Maje«t>'s  ship  Chanticleer. 

S6.  At  Bombay,  Andrew  Elphinatone,  only  son 
of  CapUin  W.  C.  Clarke,  of  his  Mi^e^ty's  Olh  re- 
giment of  foot. 

3a  On  board  the  ship  Cumberland,  on  his 
nassage  to  Britain,  Colonel  David  Newall,  of  the 
Hon.  Elast  India  CVnnpany's  Service,  son  of  tho 
late  John  Mewall,  E^q.  of  Bankfoch  and  Barb, 
town* 
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Jmtt  8.  At  Trtafioiadec^  Oeylon,  U»  Cbm 
English,  wife  of  tlM  Rev.  J.  Lyon,  ohapUua  to  the 
forcet  there* 

10.  At  PenlflCH  Mv  Buenot  Aym,  ta  South 
Americi,  StewtrC  Duncao  Campbell,  Em.  mer- 
chant there,  too  of  John  Camptell«  San.  clerk  to 
the  Signet. 

17.  At  Jamaica,  JameB,  youngeat  mo  of  the 
late  Mr  Alex.  Forreiter,  writer  in  Stirling. 

SO.  On  hit  panage  to  the  Cape,  in  the  ship  Sp> 
phia,  for  the  recovery  of  hit  nealth,  LieuL-C(H. 
Alexander  Gran^  of  the  East  India  Company's 
•enrice,  on  the  Madras  establishment. 

Jif/y.  At  Malta,  Anne  V.  Filder,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Filder,  Esq.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner-General there. 

19.  At  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  aged  S4,  James  Ro- 
bertson, Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Mait> 
land  Robertion,  mioister  of  Livingston. 

iitt^.  8.  At  Smyrna.  J.  K.  Fisher,  Esq.  resident 
partner  of  Messrs  Kerr,  Black,  and  Fisher,  of 
that  city. 

9.  At  Jamaica,  Dt  William  Mdkle,  Ute  of 
Glasgow. 

11.  At  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  of  the  yellow  fe. 
ver,  in  the  Scth  year  of  his  ace,  the  Hon.  Mat- 
thew St  Clair,  lieutenant  In  Uw  84th  regiment, 
second  ion  of  Lord  St  Clair. 

16.  At  the  Manse  of  Evie,  Orkney,  the  Rev. 
John  Duguid,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Evie  and 


3.  At  DttnrfUea,  Oeoige  Wytar  ItesiRaM.  Bm|. 
of  Carruchao,  aged  it  yean. 
In  T( 
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»>.  At  No.  14,  East  Cumberland  Street,  Mrs 
Thomas  Gregory. 

91.  At  Tusoambia,  United  States,  America, 
Mrs  Elisabeth  Fowler,  wife  of  A.  W.  MitchdT, 
M.D. 

15.  At  Htttehesontown,  Glasgow,  In  the  Bid 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  Douglas,  Esq.  a  native  of 
Abenleaii.  He  resided  In  the  West  Indies  and  on 
die  Mosquito  Shor^  for  nearly  fifty  yean,  and  for 
a  king  period  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Englbh  seUlement  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

ie.  At  Ldth,  Mr  WiUiam  Thomas  Craigie, 
merchant  there. 

—  At  Cotinsbnrgh,  Mr  John  Wallace,  late  oT 
Rlries  MilL 

27.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Stuart  of  Inchbreck, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Marischal  College. 

—  At  Kinross,  tiobert  Marshall,  writer  in  Kin- 
ross. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kelso,  Mn  Grey,  aged  68^ 
relict  of  George  Grey,  Esq. 

29.  At  Kelly  House,  Christian  Dalhousle,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Hoh.  Colond  John  Ramsay. 

—  At  Eldin,  near  Edinburgh,  Susan,  daurhter 
of  Sir  James  W.  MoncrielT.  Bart,  aged  IS  years. 

—  At  her  house.  North  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
buigh,  Mn  Amou,  relict  of  James  Amott,  Esq. 
Arbikie,  Forfarehire. 

—  At  Montaou  Street,  Edinbureh,  Mary  Law- 
rie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Lawric^ 
Dunbar. 

«  At  Balruddcry.  Patrick,  aged  12  years,  fifth 
lOQ  of  the  late  Jamea  Webster,  Esq.  of  Balrud- 
dery. 

—  At  Le  Mam,  Department  de  la  Sarthe, 
France,  Cokmd  Keith  Young,  formerly  of  the 
71it  R^ment. 

21.  At  Ruthven  House,  MIm  OUphant,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  OUphant,  minister  of 
Bower. 

—  At  Gogar  Bum,  Mn  OgUvy  of  Gogar  Bum. 
8epL  I.  At  St  Andrews,  >fis  Margaret  Tod,  re. 

lict  of  Mr  Thomas  Carstairs,  merchant  there. 

1.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Macallsterof  BaUnakil.  r*. 
Uct  of  John  Macalteter,  Esq.  of  BaUnakil,  Argyll, 
•hire. 

—  At  Stomoway,  Miss  Mary  Mackmile.  cister 
of  the  Ute  Colonel  CoUn  Mackenaie,  in  her  eOth 
year. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  aged  three  years,  John,  only 
i:hild  of  the  deceased  A.  TnmbuU,  Esq.  late  Pi(^ 
curator  Fiscal  for  the  county  of  Rosburgh. 

3.  At  Wykeham.  HanU,  George  Mackonoehie, 
Esq.  Lieut-Cokmel  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's 5th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

—  At  George  Street,  Gdinburgb.  Miu  Harriet 
Catharine  Jones,  ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Mn  A.  A.  Hely  Hutchinson,  by  her  first  husUuid, 
John  Alexander  Jones,  Esq. 

—  At  Wooden,  Roxburghshire,  LiruL-Cotonel 
jiihn  Mu  vo,  late  of  the  Uoo.  Ga»t  India  Compa* 
p>'»  Service. 


—  At   Arreaao.  In  Tuscany.    Mn 
Mercer,  daughter  of  the  bUe  Mi^  James  Mcvecr, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  wife  of  Major  WiUaam  Weat. 
late  of  3d  royal  veteran  battalion. 

4.  At  Bull  Park  Pen,  Jamaica,  RobenAlcs. 
Muir,  Esq.  of  Fair  Prospect,  in  that  Wand. 

A.  At  Greenock,  M^ior  Jamea  Campbell,  tale  of 
the  79th  Regiment. 

6.  At  Montrose*  Robert  Crabb,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Stidinf,  ufsnerr 
of  the  city  works. 

7.  Of  a  fever  and  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the 
elBeets  of  a  eonp  de  toUU,  John  Mmckie  Leali^ 
Esq.  of  Huntingdon,  only  deven  vtek*  alter  bis 
marriage,  to  his  cousin  the  daughter  of  Dr  Mackie 
of  Bath.  This  lamented  individual  was  eduoted 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
esteemed  by  its  moat  eminent  profess 
rary  men. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Katherine,  youngest  daugjhtfT 
of  Sir  G.  S.  Msckensie  of  Coul.  Bart. 

—  At  Falkirk.  Mr  Robert  Keir,  only  aoDoT  Mr 
Peter  Keir,  watchmaker. 

.-  At  Honburgh  Castle,  near  Peebles,  Sank 
Anderson,  wife  o(  Mr  WiUiam  LaUUw. 

—  At  Kirkness,  Bin  Dou^aa  Ckphah  of  Klrk- 
ness. 

—  At  his  house,  HtU  Square,  the  Rev.  Geone 
Mote,  aged  H3. 

—  At  Musselburgh.  Mn  Margaret  DoaaUaa«, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  Donaldson,  land-surveyor. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Imladi,  Esq.  soo  of 
Ueut-Colooel  Henry  ImUch,  Military  AnditoK- 
General,  Beocal. 

—  At  Demerara,  Mr  Hugh  Gordon,  ddest  aoa 
of  the  late  Captain  Robert  Gordon,  of  Ittvcr  CZar- 
roo. 

9.  At  Befaudioddach,  Mn  rarquhanon  of  Bet- 
naboddach,  in  her  61th  year. 

10.  At  Sorrowleasfiekl,  Mr  Hugh  JcAey. 

—  At  London,  in  her  84th  year.  Mn  Cfiristtaa 
Drummond,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  WUItaa 
Drammond,  Esq.  of  Calleodar,  Stratheam. 

—  At  London,  Ugo  fosooto,  an  Italian  geotle- 
roan  and  scholar,  who  had  resided  for  several  ycaas 
there,  and  was  weU  known  to  the  whole  cirde  of 
English  Literati.  Foacolo  was  not  only  a  di^tn- 
gobbed  classic,  but  a  man  of  very  oonskterahic 
genius  and  general  attainments.  HumemoKTvnHi 
so  remarkably  tenaaous  that  he  seemed  hanUv  lo 
have  forgotten  any  author  whose  works  he  had 
ever  read.  In  his  own  language  he  was  an  f  ifganl 
and  fertile  poet;  and  his  style  in  prose  was  of  the 
highest  order,  refined  and  nervous.  USs  nincipal 
productitm,  the  translstion  of  Dante,  b  finished, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher;  and  we  also  learn 
that  he  has  left  seven  books  of  Hosner  traaafai. 
ted.  During  hU  residence  amongst  us.  Signer 
Fosoolo  wrote  a  great  deal  on  misoeUaneoos  smIs- 
jeets,  and  contributed  essays,  criticisms.  4cc.  Jrc^ 
to  several  of  the  most  eminent  periodical  puhliga- 
tions  of  the  time.  His  mannen  wae  striking  ; 
and  he  always,  in  conversation  and  action,  dsa- 
played  a  deerepof  vivacity  and  energy  which,  la 
our  cokler  cUmate,  and  with  our  more  phlegmatac 
temperament,  seemed  to  border  on  restlcssncaa 


eountryman.  Jacopo  Ortis.  He  lived  rrcdy  ao4 
thoughtlessly,  and  died,  we  fear.  In  bat  indiflkr- 
ent  circumstances,  though  the  kindnesaof  frlenda 
toothed  hb  latter  noun  of  stckneas,  sorrow,  and 
th.    The  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  w«B 


dropsy.  He  underwent  an  operation  some  weeka 
before;  but  on  the  second  occasion,  hb  constitu* 
tion  was  so  enfeebled,  that  nature  refuted  toekM* 
the  indskm.  and  he  died  In  aplte  of  every  ettnt 
whkh  medical  skill  could  devise  to  profoog  hie 
existence. 

11.  At  Edinburfh.  Mn  Ann  Irving,  wife  oC  A. 
R,  Canon,  LL.D.  Redorof  the  High  School. 

—  At  Castle  Ward,  the  Right  Hon.  Nkfaola^ 
Lord  Viscount  Bangor,  in  hb  TSth  year. 

IS.  At  Dumfrica.  Miss  Margaret  Dtekso^ 
daughter  of  the  deceaaed  John  Dkkaoa,  E14. 
some  time  of  Conheath. 

»  SuUdeuly.  at  Brechin,  Mr  Joseph  TaykH. 
late  minister  uf  the  congrvsatiao  at  Lockertof ,  m 
ixmne^ion  with  the  United  Associate  byuod. 

1  J.  Ai  Ho.  S^,  Windsor  Street,  WlUiam  Heory. 
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-.  At 
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the  Unh 

14.  Al 
Wright. 

—  At  loehbrayock  Cottage,  Mn  Margant 
Seott,  relict  of  Archibald  Scott,  Eaq,  of  Dunin- 
ald. 

15.  At  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stiriing,  Mr 
Nathaniel  Andenon,  late  of  the  AMonbly  Boonu, 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

le.  At  Gardner's  Credent,  Mr  Robt.  Aitken. 

17.  At  Wellincrton  Place.  Leith.  Mr*  Margaret 
Drvadale,  wife  at  Mr  Thomoa  Allan. 

18.  At  DeTonahire  Place,  Shirley  Common,  near 
SoutharopCoD,  of  cooaumption,  the  Rev.  Robert 
PoUok,  A.M.  aged  S8  years,  author  of  the  sublime 
and  beaatlAil  poem,  recently  published,* entitled, 
••  The  Course  of  Time." 

—  At  Caroming  Street,  PentaoTiUe,  London, 
James  Gordon,  Kaq. 

—  At  Amsterdam,  Robert  Ogg,  Esq.  merchant 
there. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Katharine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Alexander  Gordon,  Era. 
of  Carleton,  and  relict  of  John  Naime,  Esq.  wri- 
ter  there. 

—  At  Kelso,  Mr  William  Robertson,  surgeon. 
U).  At  Carbcook  House,  Stirtingshire,  Mrs  laa- 

bella  Er^kine,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  Tytler, 
and  daughur  of  the  late  Lord  Altra. 

—  At  Munhly  Castle^  Clementina,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of  OrandtuUy, 
Bar^ 

—  At  Naples,  Sir  John  Nesbitt,  Bart,  of  Dean. 
SO.  At  Bagniers  de  Luchon.  in  the  Pyrenees, 

William  Augustus  Cunnin(;haroe,  Esq.  son  of  Sir 
William  Augustus  Cunninghame  of  Milncraig, 
Bart. 

—  At  Norwich,  during  the  Blusleal  FestiTal, 
M*  Kiescwcttcr,  the  celebrated  violin  player. 

XI.  At  Greenock,  Quinten  Leiteh,  Esq.  aged 
Arty-three. 

—  At  Dougl  V,  Isle  of  Man,  Anne,  the  wife  of 
James  Shaw,  Esq.  of  Birmingham. 

—  At  Glenlyon  House,  Donald  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  Gleneribisdjue. 

22.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Castain 
Anderson,  Queen  Street.  Mrs  Bllaabeth  Thorn- 
»on,  widow  of  CapUin  Thomson,  of  the  East  In- 
dia' Company's  service. 

—  At  Dunbar,  Mrs  Isabella  Forrest,  wift  of 
Mr  James  Miller,  scnk>r,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Kelso,  Mr  Joseph  Henderson,  draper, 
aged  76. 

?S.  At  Tynron  Manse,  the  Rev.  James  Wilson, 
lately  minister  of  Tynron. 

—  At  Gelsion  Castle,  James,  only  son  of  WU- 
Ham  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Auchlane. 

—  At  hto  residence,  Convamore,  Irdand,  Lord 
Vtseount  Kennismore,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Cork.    His  Lordship  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy. 

—  At  Kelvinhaiui,  Hugh  Baird,  Esq.  dvil  en- 

fS.  At  Cttfton,  Mrs  Hetoo  Allan,  ralktof  John 
Robertson,  Esq.  late  of  Chesterball. 

—  At  JamcA  Place,  Laith.  Mr  JamM  Haidi«, 
senior. 

—  At  Langhoose,  Robert  Macfle,  Esq.  ratr^ 
chant  in  Greenock. 

—  At  London,  by  the  runtore  of  a  bk)od-veaseI, 
James  Lyon,  Esq.  S.S.C  Broughton  Plaoa,  Edin- 
burgh. 

ff.  At  London.  Steflbrd  Llghtbnzne,  Esq.  Ueu- 
teiunt-Geiieral  in  the  army. 

—  At  London,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  ot 
the  late  Mr  Johnston,  Yardheads,  Leith. 

28.  At  HarUw,  Emmx,  aged  8S,  A.  Parkins, 
Esq.  who  held  for  fifty  years  the  office  of  Solici- 
tor to  hU  MiO«»ty's  Post'Offlce. 

29.  At  Woodside,  near  Elgin,  Ueut..Colonel 
Alexander  Grant,  late  of  the  Royal  African  Colo- 
nial Corps. 

3a  At  BamyhUl,  Pettr  Sandilands,  Bm|.  oT 
BamyhUI. 

—  Al  his  house,  NottiivthlU  Tcrrac«>  M^^- 
General  LItUlhts  If  urrdl,  or  tfct  I3ast  India  Com- 


panyli  servwe,  aged  75,  of  which  88  yvHi  wete 

spent  in  active  military  duty  in  India. 

80.  At  Haddington,  Margaret,  second  dau^iter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Maitland,  Esq.of  Gimmera- 
mills. 

Oct.  1.  At  Hfllside  Crescent.  Jane,  tidrd  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Alexander  Allan,  Esq.  of  HUMde. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  William  Willis,  lately 
minister  in  Stirling. 

—  At  her  house  in  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair, 
London,  Catherine,  Countess  Dowager  of  Liver- 
pool, in  the  88  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  the  advanced  age  of  107  y«>n,  John 
Salter,  a  veteran  pensioner  of  Chelsea  College. 
This  veteran  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
inl71& 

~  At  Falkirk,  In  the  prime  of  Hf^  Maria 
Browne,  spouse  of  Mr  J.  Crawford  of  Howkerae, 
merchant  in  Falkirk,  much  regretted. 

2.  At  Comrie,  Ellabeth,  wifis  of  Mr  Peter  M'- 
Farlane,  much  regretted. 


—  At  the  Manse  of  Inverary,  aged  95,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Fraser,  D.D.  minister  of  Inverary,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


8.  At  AlkMi,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  G. 
Strathie,  surgeon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catharine  Balfour,  re- 
lict of  Thomas  Junor,  Esq.  late  of  the  Property 
Tax.oflBce. 

4.  At  the  Dowager  Dnchers  of  Manchester's, 
Berkdey  Square,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Frederick  Montagu,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

—  At  Claremont  Street,  Mr  David  Maeglbbon, 
bulkier. 

»  At  St  Andrews,  Elisabeth  Tod,  wife  of  John 
Buddo,  Esq.  writer  there. 

5.  At  Muirton,  Miss  Alexa  Watson,  daughter 
of  James  Watson,  Esq.  deceased,  kde  of  Rhynd, 
Perthshire. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  William  Townshend  Mul- 
lins,  Baron  Ventry  of  Buruham,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry. 

—  At  Greenpark,  Linlithgowshire,  Chas.  Grant, 
only  son  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  of  Greenpark, 
aged  16  years. 

—  At  Coekenaie,  Charles,  infiuit  son  of  Mr  H. 
F.  Cadell. 

6;  At  Cumnock,  Mrs  Regina  Cameron,  relict 
of  the  late  Daniel  Cameron,  Esq. 

*.  ou s-  ^ji,  25d  year  of  his  age, 

f  the  late  Mr  John  Mac- 
»,  Edinburgh, 
ar  Cockermouth,  J.  H. 
he  late  James  Mansfield, 

the  county  of  Caithnesa, 
er  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo* 

let,  Edinbarg^,  Mrs  Sln> 
ciatr  or  rorsa. 

—  At  Dundee,  David  Cook,  Esq.  merchant,  in 
the  87th  year  of  hb  age. 

—  At  Dunblane,  Mr  James  Lorimer,  Jan.  of 
tiie  firm  of  Lortmer  and  Howden,  merchants  fm 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  WOdemesB  Park,  Lady  CaroUne  Stew, 
art,  wife  of  A.  R.  Stewart,  Esq.  M.P.  for  theeoun. 
ty  of  Londonderry,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Camden. 

8.  At  15,  Melville  Street,  Miss  Barbara  Play. 
Dilr. 

—  Mr  Winiam  Henderson,  the  eelebiated  per* 
former  on  the  German  fiute. 

—  At  Edinburi^  Mr  Thomaa  Howlson,  aged 
28,  seventh  son  or  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Howlson, 
of  Anchtergaven,  Perthshire. 

9.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Hurt  Sitwell, 
Bm|. 

10.  At  Hohnbush,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Broad* 
wood,  Esq.  Walter  Gardas,  third  son  of  Alexan- 
der  Mundidl,  Esq.  of  Great  George  Street,  Wesl- 


—  At  Eller  House,  near  Cartmel,  Laneaahire, 
Mr  Francis  Webster,,  of  Kendul,  architect,  and 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  that  burgh.  He  was  the 
sole  inventor  of  the  machinery  oy  whidi  ahnoat 
every  description  of  mouldings  oan  be  wrought 
In  marble  or  steoe  with  greater  accuracy  than  by 
manual  labour,  in  which  he  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive business. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Manchester,  Geoige  Douglas 
Mitchdr;  Esq.mcrchantTKirkaldy. 
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la  Athcrmideaee^  Weston  Lodge.  Bath.  Har- 
riet, relict  of  Chelate  James  Richard  Miller,  Eiq. 

—  At  Richmond  Hill,  London.  Lieut. -General 
John  Skinner. 

—  At  LitUe  Swlnton,  Berwickihlre,  Mr  WU- 
liam  Somervail,  formerly  farmer  at  Gorgie,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  89th  year  of  hit  tge. 

1 1.  At  WeUingtoo  Square,  Ayr,  Charles  Shaw, 

^il  At  Lelth,  aged  9S,  Mr*  Ann  Crichton,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Leith. 

—  At  Comely  Bank,  near  Perth,  Mrs  Christiaii 
Setoo.  wife  of  Thomas  Barland.  Esq. 

IS.  At  11.  Clerk  Street,  Mr  Robert  DaTidson, 
of  the  Commerdal  Bank. 

—  At  Inverness.  CapL  Edward  Fruer.  late  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Madras  European  regi- 
ment, fifth  son  of  the  late  James  Eraser,  Esq.  of 
Gorthleck.  W.S. 

—  At  Borrowstounness.  Janet,  in  the  16th  year 
of  her  age.  onlv  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Reo- 
nie.  minister  of  that  parish. 

13.  Christian,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Greiff .  minister  of  Daimeny. 

~  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Catherine  Martin,  wife 
of  Mr  George  Ewmg.  solidtor-at-law. 

~  At  the  house  of  his  father.  Rear- Admiral 
Bowen,  llfracombe,  Devooshizle,  Captain  John 
Bowen,  R.N. 

14.  At  Edinbtugh.  Andrew  Bogle^  Esq.  cashier 
to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

-.  At  Efdinburgh,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Dr  Kirby. 

—  At  Traquair-House,  Peeblesshire,  age<i  83. 
Charles  Stewart,  seventh  Earl  of  Traquair.  Lord 
Linton.  His  Lordship  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Ravenscroft,  Eso.  by  whom  he  had 
Charles,  now  Earl  of  Traquair,  bom  in  1781,  un- 


Charles.  n 
married. 


15.  At  SI,  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Jean  Nimmo, 
agedTL 

—  At  Fraakfort<m-the-Mayiit,  General  Sir 
John  Murray.  Bart.  Colonel  of  the  56th  regiment. 

16.  At  18.  West  Nioolson  Street,  Samuel  AUen, 
surgeon.  R.N. 

—  At  London,  aged  14.  Mary  Barratt  Curtais, 
only  child  of  Stetuirt  Boone  Inglis,  Esq.  Inver- 

1*7.  At  Melville  Mill,  aged  14  years  and  one 
month.  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  MacCor- 
quodale.  Esq.  Liverpool. 

IK.  At  Haddington.  Miss  Janet  Blair,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Blair,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Garvald.  East-Lothian. 

—  At  Ham.  Surrey.  Harriet,  third  daughter  of 
General  Gordon  Forbes. 

—  At  Banff.  George  Robinson,  Esq.  Provost  of 
Banff,  in  the  M4th  year  of  his  ace. 

1 9.  At  Inglisgreen.  suddenly,  Mr  Hugh  M*Whir- 
tcr.  bleacher,  aged  73. 

—At  Kniickbay.  Camnbelton,  Elisabeth  Porter, 
spouse  to  Lieut--Colonel  John  Porter, 

1*0.  At  Langholm  Manse,  Mrs  Agnes  Sibbald. 
relict  of  Mr  Henry  Scott,  late  farmer  at  Dek>raine, 
Selkirkshire. 

SI.  At  Glasgow.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allan, 
half- pay  S3d  regiment  R  W.F. 

—  At  her  house,  in  the  Royal  Circus.  Edin^ 
burgh.  Mrs  Duff,  widow  of  the  late  CapL  George 
Duff,  R.N. 

—  At  Dundee.  Mary,  wife  of  J.  A.  Baumbach, 
Esq.  Gayfleld  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Si.  At  Hilihouse.  Mr  John  Wilson,  farmer, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Wilson,  Esq. 
House  of  HiII. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Eyre  Rat- 
eliffe  Livingstone,  Earl  of  Newburgh,  Viscount 
Kmnaird.  His  Lordship  was  bom  in  176S,  and 
is  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  eldest  son,  Tho- 
mss,  now  Earl  of  Newburgh,  who  married.  1817, 
Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Ann  Irons,  relict  of  Mr 
Charles  Sibbald,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Crosslee,  William  Stevenson,  Esq.  aged 
65. 


S4.  Captsfin  James  CoxwefU  late  rowMnsiirtw  of 
the  Ladv  Raffles  East-Indiaman. 

Vt.  At  Nik 3. Great  KingStrcet, Grace. youi^ 
est  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Walker. 

56.  At  his  house.  Privy  Garden,  LoodoD,  the 
Right  Hon.  George,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  lloM- 
gomery,  aged  68.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldatsaa, 
Robert  Henry,  now  Eari  of  Pembroke,  dee.  wfaa 
is  married,  and  has  children. 

57.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Catharine  Pul- 
ton, daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  M'Clellsii,lstt 
minister  of  Beith.  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Muirhnusc.  the  Rev.  Dr  Davidson,  fo 
more  than  SO  years  the  senior  minister  of  Edia. 
burgh.  He  was  in  his  8 1  st  year ,  and  had  been  sboot 
60  vears  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  during  11  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  faithful  and  bdoved  pss. 
tors  of  the  Tolbooth  Church.  With  talcott  ka 
flued  for  the  arena  of  debate,  and  with  a  meek 
and  peaceful  spirit,  which  recoiled  alike  from  n>> 
litical  and  poUnmical  disputes,  he  was,  during  ns 
whole  course,  an  eminent  example  of  ministerisl 
fidelity,  consistency  of  character,  and  Christisa 
benevolence.  His  discourses  were  plain  but  acst 
expositions,  richly  studded  with  various  iUtBstia' 
tions  of  the  scriptures.  He  delighted  in  leadiac 
his  hearen  to  the  gospd  as  the  inanifeststian  of 
the  love  of  God.  and  as  necessarily  rcqoiriag  ia 
all  who  received  it.  holinesa  in  heart,  and  parity 
InlifiB.  Hisownlifewasatrucportraitnicoftbt 
hoi  V  truths  which  he  taught  to  others :  and  nsar 
will  mourn  the  departure  of  an  aflbetioBate  sad 
tried  Ariend,  and  a  generous  benefactor. 

58.  At  No.  7>  Cassels*  Place,  Miss  Jane  Mait- 
land  Smiton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Walter  Smiton. 

—  At  38,  Bernard  Street.  Leith,  Mr  Chirisi 
Thoi.son,  wine-merchant,  Edinburgh. 


S9.  At  Ann  Street,  St  Bemanl's,  Aancs  Mm 
youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Lundie,  Isq. 

—  Mitt  Johnston,  senior,  of  Renny-hiU. 

—  '  —    ■  ^larlotte   Maria,  iaCot 

laie  Fraser. 
iurrey,  Lieut.-Gcnml 
the  7Sd  yearof  hwsfe. 
abdla  Tanner,  reltet  of 
ip,  merehant,  Berwick- 

ray,  near  Stirling,  Sr 
Robert  was  at  the  head 
his  death  the  Governor- 
,  and  the  Cokmaleyof 


William  Bedford,  B» 
e.    This  distinguislMd 
It  of  the  Queen,  74.  <» 
ind  on  Captain  Keith  of 
w....  ....|.  »*...,(  «^.  .«.  ..wunds.  was  anpoinied  by 

Sir  Allan  Gardner  to  be  Captain  In  his  rxnb. 

—  In  Killarney,  aged  76,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  de  Severac,  sister  to  the  late  and  aont  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

—  At  Twickenham,  in  the  14th  year  of  hersgf* 
Lady  Frances  Caroline  Douglas,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  ot  Queenibcrry. 

—  At  BcUerive.  near  Lausanne,  in  SwttKr. 
land,  Mn  Madelina  Susan  BainI,  wife  of  Captsia 
Wynt  Baird.  R.N. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Edlnkillie,  near  Forres,  ia 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  Rev.  Tborau  Mat- 
farlanc.  minister  of  uuu  parish. 

—  At  Long  Island,  near  N^  York,  WiDian 
Arrot.  Esq.  merchant,  son  of  Colin  Arrot,  Esq. 
of  Clydebank. 

—  At  Manchester,  in  the  7Gth  year  of  hisses, 
Mr  Charles  Wheeler,  original  proprietor  of  tkc 
Manchester  Chronicle. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh.  Paul  Brookes,  Esq.  «ged 
63,  much  respected  by  most  sooHigists  as  an  iode* 
fatigable  traveller  in  the  pursuit  of  natiinl  hi** 
lory. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Plymstock.  LieuL  David  wa> 
SOD,  R.N.  a  brave  ofiaoer,  generally  lamented. 
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